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i To correct the vices, ridicule tlje follies, and dissipate the ignorance, which too generally 
I prevailed at the coraniencenient oMhe Eighteenth Century, were/' it has been truly observed, 
j ‘‘the great and noble objects the Spectator ever holds in view';^^ and, “by enlivening morality ' 
j with wit, and tenij)criug wit with morality, not only were tliose objects attained in an eini- , 
; nciit flegree, but the authors conferred a lasting benefit on their country, by establishing and | 
‘ rendering popular a species of writing, which has materially tended to cultivate tlie I 
I understanding, refine the taste, and augment and purify the moral feeling of successive | 
generations. | 

j The high and universal reputation of tins celebrated work, as an inexhaustible fund of j 
j amusement and instruction, at once precludes the necessity of discussing its various excel- | 
lencies, and of offering an apology for submitting the present Edition to the notice of the 
j Public. We give, by way of Preface, short biographical notices of the Contributors. 

^ Joseph Addison, the eldest son of the Rev. Launcelot Addison, Dean of Lichfield, was 
born in 1G72, at Milstoii, in Wiltshire, of which place his father was then Rector. Shortly 
I after he had reached his twelfth year, he was placed in the Charter-house, where his progress 
was so rapid that, at the early age of fifteen, he was declared qualified for the University. 
He was entered of Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1687 ; but a copy of Latin verses having 
recommended him to the notice of Dr. Laurence (afterwards Provost), he wms by his introduction 
admitted into Magdalen College, where he took the degree of Master of Arts, in 1693. Here 
I he distinguished himself by his Latin Poems, published in the Musm Anglican® ; and it is 
said, that Boileau, to whom he sent them as a present, first conceived from them a high 
opinion of the English Genius for Poetry. 

, In his twenty-second year, Addison first appeared before the Public as an English Poet, in 
i a short copy of Verses addressed to Dryden j this was followed by a Version of the Fourth 

[ Georgic of Virgil, and various Poems published in tlie Miscellanies ; the chief of which are 

^ one addressed to King William, and an Account of the English Poets, in an Epistle to 
: Henry Sacheverell. 

His originol intention appears to have been to enter the Church, but Charles Montague, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (to whom he was introduced by Congreve), advised him to 
abandon it ; and, through the friendship of Lord Somers, he obtained a pension from the 
^ Crown, of £300 per annum, which enabled him to indulge his inclination to tnyicif. 

During his tour in Italy, he wrote his celebrated “Epistle to Lord Halifax/' hia 

** Dialogues on Medals,’' and the greater part of his “ Cato.” The death of King William, 

however, annulling his pension, caused his return to England in 1702, The publication cif" 
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his Traveth, and more especially his “Cainpaig-n,” speedily introduced him into public employ- 
ment. In 1705 he accompanied Lord Halifax to Hanover, and was shortly after appointed 
Under Secretary of State, He now produced his Rosamond,’’ a very pleasing composition, 
intended to unite Nature, Sense, and Harmony, in opposition to the absurdities ot the Italian 
Opera ; but, owing to the very inferior character of the acconijianying music, it failed tc 
triumph over the infatuation of the Public, and wm neglected, if not actually condemned. 

In 1709 Addison went to Ireland, as Secretary to the IMarquess of Wharton (Lord 
Lieutenant), and w'as made Keeper of the Records of the Kingdom, witli an augmented salary, 
through the interest of the Duchess of Marlborough ; and gained a high reputation foi 
unwearied assiduity and unblemished integrity in his otHcial capacity. 

It was during his residence in Ireland that Steele (with whom he had contracted a friend- 
ship while in the CIiart<^r-hoiise), commenced publishing the Tatlcr.” Addison quickly 
discovered the anonymous writer, by a scrap of ciitieisni which be had inqjurted to Steele, 
and the consequence was, he soon became a participator in the work. Ilis contributions wort 
at first only occasional, but after Lord Wharton’s return to England they became more 
frequent. 

To the ‘^Tntler” succeeded the ‘‘ Spectator,” which was at the outset so popular that often 
20,000 copies of a number u ere sold in one day; and it was not called for extensively in 
London and its vicinity merely, hnt, at a time when renders were coniparati\cly few, and 
intercourse difficult, it was sought for with avidity in the remotest parts of the Kingdom. 

The papers of Addison are designated by the letters C. J^I. O., which some have snp])Oseii 
lie adojited as composing the name of the muse Clio ; hnt Mr. Nichols thinks, rather as being 
the initials of the places where the papers were written, Chelsea, London, Islington, and the 
Office. The publication of the ^‘Spectator” began Moi’cb 1, 1711, and continued regularly tc 
the close of the seventh volume : after an interval of about eighteen months, the eighth 
volume commenced, and terminated December 20, 1714. 

In a letter to Edward Wortlcy Montague, ‘dated July, 1711, Addison says, I have, 
within this twelvemonth, lost a place of £2000 per annum, and an estate in the Indies t 
£14,000.” Nevertheless, he this year found the means to purchase a pretty large house and 
estate at Bilton, in Warwickshire. 

In 1713 he produced on the stage his tragedy of ^^Cuto,” on which his pretensions as a 
poet are principally founded. Its reception was enthusiastic; the Whigs applauded what 
they esteemed a satire on the Tories, and tlic Tories reiterated the applause, to show the satire 
w tis unfelt. It was acted thirty-five successive nights ; and Cibber says, “ Ou our first days 
of acting it, our house was in a manner invested, and entrance demanded at twelve o’clock 
at noon ; the same continued for three days together.” 

During the run of ^‘Cato,” the ‘‘ Guardian” made its appearance, and Addison enriched 
it with several very excellent papers. 

On the death of Queen Anne, in 1714, he was appointed Secretary to the Regency ; and 
his first duty in that office (to announce the vacancy of the throne to the Court of Hanover), 
is said to have seriously perplexed him ; he was so long in selecting phrases, and arranging 
sentences, that the Lords Justices became impatient, and ordered one of the clerks to state the 
event ; who, resorting to the usual official common-place, accomplished the task w ithout 
hesitation or difficulty. 

By George I. Addison was appointed a Lord of Trade ; and, upon tJie breaking out of the 
Rebellion in 1715, be seized the opportunity of evincing liis attachment to the Hanoverian 
Succession by publishing the Freeholder.” 

In 1710 he married the Countess Dowager of Warwick, to whom, it would seem, he had 
been long attached, but who slighted his addresses until he had risen to consequence in the 
State; there is every reason to believe that this union was far from c<>ptributing to his happi- 
ness ; and i^s also probable that the vexations he experienced in his domestic circle, from 
the caprice anS ill-temper of an ignorant and supercilious woman, led to those habits of 
occrtsional intemperance which are said to have hastened his dissolution. 

Ttie year succeeding his marriage be was appointed one of the principal Secretaries of 
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St4ite ; but a consciousness of bis inaptitude for affording the administration the necessary 
8uj)i)ort as a Speaker in the House of Commons, together with a declining state of health, 
soon induced him to retire with a pension of £1500 a year. 

After his secession from public life, he returned to a Treatise on the Evidences of the 
Christian Religion^’ (begun many years previously), which he continued, but did not live to 
complete ; and about this time the comedy of the Dioimmer^^ was performed at Drury Lane 
Theatre ; which, although Addison himself never acknowledged it, is well known by internal 
evidence, and also by the testimony of Steele, to have been his composition. It is likely that 
the ill success it met with on the stage prevented him from avowing himself the author. 

An astliinntic disorder, to which he had been subject, terminated in dropsy. On the 17th 
Juno, 1710, he expired at Holland House, Kensington; and on the ‘26th of the same month 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

He left one daughter ; to whom, on the death of her mother, the estate at Rilton devolved, 
and who died there unmarried in 1797. 

We refrain from dilating on the virtues and failings of this great man : they are sufficiently 
displayed in the eulogy of ''JV.kell, and the satire of Pope. Ills raents os an author need no 
ol]i(‘r testimony than the emphatic summary of Johnson. — ‘‘As a describer of life and man- 
ners he must he allowed to stand, perhaps the first, of the first rank. As a Teacher of Wisdom 
lu‘ may he confidently followed ; all the enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency of argu- 
ment are employed (by him) to recommend to the reader his real interest, the care of pleasing 
the Author of his Being. Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar bitt not coaiso, 
and elegant but not ostentatious, must give bis days and nights to the volumes of Addison.’^ 


Richard Stekle was born in Dublin, about the year 1675, of English parents. His father 
was a Counsellor, and Secretary to the first Duke of Ormond, by whose patronage his son 
was, whil(' y('t very young,. placed in the Charter- house. In 1692 he removed to Merton 
t.-ollege, Oxford, where Ids taste for elegant literature was improved and expanded, and he i 
dituincd considerable celebrity as a scholar among his fellow-collegians. In 1695 he published 
the “ Funeral Procession,’’ a poem on the death of Queen Mary. 

He had unfortunately imbibed a predilection for the Army ; a:nd, failing to obtain a com- j 
rrdssion (Ids friends refusing him assistance towards his promotion, except in a Civil line), he 
I recklessly entfu'cd as a jirivate in the Horse Guards; and the consequence of this rash stop j 
I was his being struck out of the will of a wealthy relation in Wexford, wdio had originally i 
I made him his heir. His frankness, vivacity, and wdt, soon rendered him a general favourite ; j 
I and by the united influence of the officers he became an Ensign of tlic Guards. In 1701, j 
J.ord Cutts, whose sccretarj^ he was, procured him a Company in Lord Lucas’s Regiment of i 
J'usileera. 

Tliere is not, perhaps, on record, a more striking instance of a mind strongly imbued with j 
moral and religious feelings, waging for years an unsuccessful war with overbearing passions 
and corrupt habits, than was exhibited in Steele. Plunged in dissipation and intemperance, 

' he was con'=itantly agonised by shame and remorse for his folly, and his waste of time and 
talent. In these intervals of reviving virtue, he composed, os a manual for his own private 
use, “The Christian Hero but it failed to w'ork the desired reformation, and day after day 
! *fitill continued to be an alteration of debauchery and compunction. He then determined to 
I jirint Ids work, impressed with the idea that, when his professions were before the public, he 
would be compelled to assimilate his practice to them; but the only result of this experiment 
was exciting the pity of the worthy, and the derision of the dissolute. At this period he pro- 
luced his first comedy, “The Funeral,” “with a view,” as he says, “to enliven his character, 
ind repel the sarcasms of those who abused him for his declaration relative to Religion.” In 
.1703 his second successful comedy, “ The Tender Husband,” in which he was^- assisted by 
^ sAddison, made its appearance. In 1704 he brought forward the “Lying Lo'^t,” a comedy 
^f’vwritten conformably with the notions of the celebrated Collier, who, in 1698, had raised his 
l&oice boldly, and not altogetlier inetfectually, against the immorality and protaneness of tlm 
Ullage. This play, much to the diapL 
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and pathetic : and some years after, in allusion to it, he termed himself a Martyr for the 
Church ; his play having been damned for its piety/* Probably this disappointment was the 
cause of his ceasing for eighteen years to write for the stage ; for it was not until 1722 that 
the ‘^Conscious Lovers** appeared; wliich was acted with singular success, and was productive 
of great fame and profit to liim. The King, to whom it was dedicated, sent him a purse of 
five hundred pounds. 

It was shortly after the condemnation of the Lying Lover,** that Steele formed the happ) 
project of writing tlie Tatler,** in which he was joined by Addison ; a most important 
auxiliary, who contributed greatly to the popularity and utility of the work. It was com- 
menced April 12, 1709, published tlirice a week, and concluded Jan. 2, 1710. 

Two months only had elapsed from the close of the Tatler,** when the Spectator *' 
appeared ; which, from the confidence of the writers in their mental resources, was published 
daily to the end of the seventh volume. The eighth, added after a considerable interval, 
was published thrice a week. 

Though the Essays of Steele,** says Dr. Drake, have been in general esteemed inferior, 
and perhaps not unjustly so, to the admirable compositions of Addison, they will be found, if 
attentively read, and the comparison be withdrawn, to possess mucli positive and sterling 
merit. From a predilection for the style and manner of Addison, they have been greatly 
and undeservedly neglected ; whereas, Ijud they been publislied separately, their beauties, 
which are now somewhat eclipsed by the neighbourimod of superior charms, would have been 
immediately discovered, and the admiration winch tliey siiouJd excite, without hesitation 
bestowed. They disj:)lay a minute knowledge of mankind, are written with great spirit and 
vivacity, and breathe the purest morality, and the most engaging benevolence and candour.** [ 
On March 12, 1713, between the close of the seventh, and commencement of the eighth, | 
volume of tlie ‘^Spectator,’* came out the first number of the “Guardian,** which was j 
continued daily to the first of the following October. 

The “Guardian** terminated abruptly, in consequence of Steele becoming immersed in 
politics. Queen Anne, although attached to the principles of tlie Tories, had betm completely 
in the power of the Whigs ; but, towards the close of her life, the injudicious proseeutiou of 
Sacheverell by Lord Godolphin atforded her an opportunity of emancipating herself from | 
their control, of which she readily availed herself; and in 1710 the AVliigs were dismissed, 
and Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Lord High Treasurer. 

Steele, disappoijited of promotion by the death of King William, l»ad been recomnieiuh'd 
by Addison to the patronage of the leaders of the Wliigs, the Earls of flalifax and Sunder- 
land, wlio, in the first instance, made him Gazetteer (a jiost wdiich he ludicrously styled that 
of the lowest minister of state, and in which betook credit to himself “for never deviating from 
tlie rule observed by all Ministries ; that of keeping the Gazette very innocent and very 
insipid”) ; and afterwards a Commissioner of Stamps. 

The Tory Ministry continued him in these offices, Harley, probably, hoping to win him 
over to his interest ; and Steele prudently resolved to be silent on political matters : a 
resolution to which for some time he adhered. 

But the suspicion that the treaty of peace with France, proclaimed May 5, 1713, included 
1 secret articles, to the effect that on the Queen's deatli the Act of Settlement should be 
I abolished, and the Pretender placed on the throne, spread intense alarm among the Whigs, 
and Steele, rejecting all personal and interested considerations, in a very spirited letter to the 
Prime Minister resigned his Commissionership, and boldly stood forward as the champion of 
tlie party whose principles he entertained. He was returned Member of Parliament for 
Stockbridge ; and in tlie “ Englishman,** and various occasional publications, combatted the 
I arguments, reprobated the principles, and repelled the virulence and abuse of Swift, Boling- 
I broke, and Atrtrbury. While yet engaged with the “ Englishman,** he printed a pamphlet 
entitled the “ Crisis ;** which, although it had been submitted to the judgment and revision of 
Addison and Houdly, was declared by the House of Com^nons “ a scandalous and seditious 
I the House, .r his expulsion he published Proposals 
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for a History of the Duke of ISIarlborough, which, however, he never executed, tind in 1714 
the “ Lover,” a paper written in imitation of the Tatler,” and the ‘‘ Reader,” in opposition 
to the ‘‘ Examiner in both which he was assisted by Addison. Steele’s productions at this 
period were very numerous, they all evince strong attachment to the constitution, and the 
Protestant Establislimcnt of the Kingdom, and are characterised by a candour and urbanity 
widely at variance with the bitter and violent tone of his literary antagonists. 

, The accession of George I. produced an alteration in his circumstances, which, there is 
reason to believe, had for a length of time been straitened and embarrassed. He was made 
Surveyor of the Royal Stables at Hampton Court, and placed in the Commission of the Peace 
for the county of Middlesex ; and upon his application, the Incense of Dniry Lane Theatre, 
which had expired on the Queen’s death, was renewed. For the service thus rendered them, 
the managers agreed that hia name should be inserted in the License, and that he should be 
allowed £700 per annum. 

In 1715 Steele took his seat for Boroughbridgc, in the first parliament of George I. j and, 
upon the presentation of an address, received the honour of Kuighfhood. On this occasion 
he entertained upwards of two hundred gentlemen and ladies at his house, with a splendid 
collation, succeeded by dances, singing, and recitations. It is to be regretted that in this 
season of his triumph he did not observe that forbearance which he evinced at a time when ita 
absence would have been more excusable. He now did not hesitate to revile as traitors his 
fonner oppressors and enlumniators, who were crushed, and trembling under impeachment. 
He re-piiblisliod bis tracts against the late ministry under the title of his ‘‘Political Writings,” 
wdth his “Apology” (now printed for the first time), and also a “Letter from the Earl of Mar 
to the King,” the “Town Talk,” the “Tea Table,” and “Chit Chat.” 

In August 1715, he received from Sir Robert Walpole £500 for special services, and in 
1717, upon the suppression of the Rebellion, was sent into Scotland os one of the Commis- 
sioners for the forfeited estates. 

On his return to England he conceived a project for bringing “live salmon” from the coast 
of Ireland to London, by means of a fish-pool, viz. a well-boat, supplying the fish with a con- 
tinual stream of fresh water; and he obtained a patent in June, 1718. In spite of the ridicule 
he encountered, at considerable expense, he, in conjunction with a Mr. Gilmore, constructed a 
vessel for the purpose of testing the utility of his invention; but the fish arrived so bruised, from 
boating against the sides of the vessel, os to be totally unfit for use. In the following year 
his attachment to the popular cause led him to attack the Peerage Bill ; which (by fixing 
permanently the number of Peers, and restraining new creations except upon an old family be- 
coming extinct,) would have introduced a complete Aristocracy. This he did iu the “ Plebeian,” 
and was answered by Addison in the “Old Whig.” Ste^e replied, avoiding all personalities : 
blit Addison so far forgot himself as to adopt an acrimonious and contemptuous tone, desig- 
nating his old friend and co-adjutor as “Little Dicky, whoso trade it wmsto write Pamphlets.” 
Steele rnagfianiniously contented himself with conveying a reproof through the medium of a 
quotation from “ Cato.” The “ Peerage Bill” was lost in the House of Commons, and the con- 
sequence to Steele, wdiose writings were considered to have been in a great measure the cause, 
was the revocation of his Patent as “ Governor of the Royal Company of Comedians by 
which he was a loser, according to his own estimate, of £9800. 

The publication of the “Theatre,” a periodical paper, in vindication of himself and liis brother 
managers, exposed him to a series of brutal attacks from John Dennis the critic; who was, 
nevertheless, under deep obligation to him for very important acts of friendship. In 1720, 
although oppressed by poverty, and its attendant evils, he entered with lively interest into the 
question of the South Sea Scheme, which he opposed most vigorously in tlie “ Theatre,” 
and also in two pamphlets printed in the month of February in that year. 

In 1721 the return to power of his friend and patron Walpole restored him to his office at 
Drury Lane, and he brought out there his comedy the “ Conscious Lovers,” ^ 

It is lamentable to know that all the distresses and difficulties he experienced in his many 
reverses of fortune hod failed to teach him prudence. With an ample income from the Theatre, 
and large profits from his play, fil j<rnfii^(yi waa a-yc&r ufiu 
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elapsed before he was obliged to sell his share in the patent, to relieve his emergencies. lie I 
afterwards commenced a law-suit with the managers, which lasted tliree years, and was finally | 
determined against him. There is little doubt that the retrospect of his past improvidence j 
and folly, by agitating him with remorse and sorrow, produced a serious effect up6n his con- ' 
stitution. Early in 1726 lie was seized with a paralytic stroke,^which deprived him of the j 
free enjoyment of his intellectual faculties ; and, surrendering his property to his creditors, he ' 
retired, first to Hereford, and thence into Wales; where (by the indulgence of the Mortgagee), 
be took up his residence at his seat near Carmarthen. In this seclusion, supported by the 
iwinevolence of his creditors, he linsjored for nearly two years. He died Sept. 2*, 1729. 

His first wife was a native of Barbadoes, where her brother was a wealtliy planter. On 
his death Sir Richard Steele came into the possession of all his property. By her lie had no 
issue. His second wife was the daughter of Joiiatliiin Sciirlock, Esq., of Llangunnon, in 
Carmarthenshire: she brought him an estate of nearly £ 400 per annum. To this lady he ! 
was most strongly attached, and his epistolary correspondence bears ample testimony to bis 
domestic virtues and conjugal affection. 

Lady Steele died in 1718, aged 40 years, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. She gave 
birth to four children, two of whom died in infancy ; a son, Eugene, of consumption, in his 
youth; and a daughter, Elizabeth, married in 1731 to John (afterwards Boron) Trevor, of 
Bromham. Sir Richard Steele left also a natural daughter, wlio went by the name of Miss 
Ouseley. At one time ho had purposed uniting her to the ill-fated Savage ; but she ultimately 
married Mr. Aynston, of Aniely, near Hereford. 

The name of Steele ranks deservedly high in the literature of his country ; and his amiable 
character (so fairly developed by the late venerable John Nieliolls), ^\ill always conimaiul the 
esteem of his readers : nor will their strongest sympathy be denied to his errors, his distresses, 
and his melancholy end : — tlie consequence of the want of the one virtue. Prudence, averting 
the reward due to the pcssession and exercito of many others. 

Eustace Budgkll was born in 1685. His father was Gilbert Budgell, D.l)., and Iiis | 
mother the daughter of Dr. Gulston, Bishop of Bristol, and sister to the wife of Doan Addi- j 
eon. He became a member of Christ- Church College, Oxford, in 17t)9, anrl remained there | 
some years ; quitting, at length, by his fatheris wish, to be entered of tlie Inner Temple. His ! 
taste for elegant literature, however, prevented his adopting the ])rofession of the Law ; and , 
Addison, receiving him on the footing of a near relation, appointed liiin a Clerk in his office, ; 
when he acconi])anird the Lord Lieuttniant Wharton to Ireland, as his Secretary. In April, 
1710, Budgell left London for Dublin : he was then about twenty-five years of age, well 
versed in the Classics, and familiar with French and Italian; of fashionable c.xterior, and 
engaging manners, but irritable, impetuous, and vain. He so comj)letely acquired the esteem 
and affection of Addison that during his stay in Ireland tljoy constantly lodged and associated 
together. His attention to his official duties was strict, and his industry great; his chief | 
anxiety was to obtain celebrity as an author: he gave considerable assistance to the “Tatler,” 
and Spectator,’^ furnished a humorous epilogue (which some have since ascribed to Addison), 
for the “Distressed Mother,” and in 1714 published a translation of the “Characters of Thco- j 
phrastus.” Ilis father died in 1711, leaving him an annual income of £950 ; which, although | 
somewhat encumbered by debt, was still more than sufficient to fix him in respectable inde- | 
pendence. On the accession of George I. he was appointed Secretary to the Lords Justices I 
of Ireland, and Deputy Clerk of the Council ; he also was chosen a Member of the Irish | 
Parliament, and Honomry Bencher of the Dublin Inns of Court. On the Rebellion breaking j 
out he was entnisted with the superintendence of the embarkation of troops for Scotland, and 
be acquitted himself with such ability and disinterestedness as to gain very distinguished marks 
of approbation. In 1717, when Addison became principal Secretary of State, be appointed 
Budgell Accountant and Comptroller Geueral of the Irish Revenue, from Avhich post he ! 
derived an income of nearly £400 per annum. j 

A I this juncture, while standing high in the estimation of all as a man of independence, j 
^talent?, audJntf'gnty, he suffered his vanity and angry paerions to master his better sense, and | 
laid the train of tliohc events which tenuiiiated so disgracefully and fatally for him. 
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The Duke of Bolton, appointed Lord Lieutenant in 1718, brought with him to 
Ireland a Mr. Edward Webster, whom he made Cliief Secretarj^ and a Privy Counsellor, j 
Budgell, full of liis own importance, was disgusted at the preference shown by the Duke for 
Webster, and affected on all occasions to treat him with the greatest contempt. Webster was i 
not long in retaliating ; and^ among other things, insisted upon quartering one of his friends 
upon Budgell, which he indignantly resisted ; and, not content with overwdiehning his adver- j 
sary with the most violent abuse, he indiscreetly implicated tlie Duke in the controversy, and ! 
openly charged him w’ith folly and imbecility. The consequences were, of course, his removal | 
from office, and his being obliged to quit Ireland immediately, to avoid the storm he had so { 
w antonly raised. i 

On his arrival in England, Addison obtained for him a promise of the patronage of tlie Earl | 
of Sunderland, which he forfeited by writing a pamphlet against the Peerage Bill; and shortly | 
after, the death of Addison annihilated all his prospects of Ministerial preferment. ! 

In 1719, lie travelled through part of France, Flanders, Brabant, and Holland ; and I 
j finally, joining the court at Hanover, returned with the Royal Suite to England. His tour j 
I failed to allay the irritation of his mind, which had become, in the opinion of his friends, an | 
j actual delirium. Regardless of the advantages he already possessed in a creditable name, and | 
I an independent fortune, hia restless ambition spurred him forward in the vain pursuit of Office , 
I under Government, and w hen, at length, from repeated rejections, he became sensible of the 
I impossibility of his succeeding, drove Iiim into the still more desperate scheme of Gambling in ! 
i the Stocks. The South Sea Bubble at this time (1720) presented to the rash and infatuated | 
I effk-tual means of speedy ruin, and Budgell in a very short time lost, it is said, £20,000. The | 
Duke of Portland, a fellow-sufferer, who had just been nominated to the Governorship of j 
I Jamaica, generously offiTed to take Budgell as his Secretary : hut previously to embarking ! 
j the Duke was visited by one of tlic Ministers, wdio told him ‘Uhat he might take any man in ■ 
I England except ]\Ir. Budgell, but tliat he must not take him.’^ j 

j In this instance Budgell, certainly, waS treated with injustice and cruelty, llis rage knew 
j no hounds ; and, with a view to vindicale and avenge himself, he spent the remainder of his | 
: fortune (£r>000), in fruitless atteinjits to obtain a seat in Parliament. Under the pressure of j 
j poverty, his mural virtues and energies seem to have entirely deserted him ; he now became a | 
pamjililotecT, imliscriniinately virulent and abusive, and did not hesitate to use every possible i 
artifice to prey upon and plunder his friends and relations. j 

In 1727 the Duchess Dowager of Marlborough, from hatred to the existing government, j 
assisted him by a present of £1000, in a last attempt to get into Parliament. He failed, 
and again resorting to his pen for subsistence, came forward as the advocate of Infidelity, by : 

I taking part in the publication of ‘^Tindall’s Christianity, as v>ld as the Creation.^' lie also i 
about this time was one of the conductors of the Craftsman,^' wrote many letters, poems, I 
and pamphlets, upon political and temporary subjects, and a work of some value, entitled, , 
J\lenioirs of tlie Life and Character of the late Earl of Orrery, and of the fainjly of the I 
Boyles.’^ Towards the end of the year 1732 lie commenced a weekly magazine called the , 
Bee/^ which extended to one liundred Numbers. ! 

During the publication of the Bee,'' Dr. Matthew Tindal died, and great astonishment was | 
created by the production of a Will, in which, to the exclusion of a favourite nephew, whom 1 
I he had always declared should be his heir, he bequeathed £2100 (nearly his whole property), I 
to Budgell. It was soon tlio general opinion that the document had been fabricated by | 
Budgell, and Mr. Nicholas Tindal, the nephew, instituting a legal inquiry into its authen- ' 
ticity, it was set aside, and Budgell stamped with indelible disgrace. He was attacked from i 
all quarters in tlie papers of the day ; and, judging some very severe animadversions in the ' 
Grub-street Journal^^ to be written by Pope, he retorted in one of the numbers of the ( 
‘‘ Bee'^ with such scurrility that the Poet was induced to immortalize him and his crime, in 
an epigrammatic couplet of the Prologue to hia Satires : — 

“ Let Bud^U charge low Grub-street on mf quill, 

And write whate’er he pleaee, — except my Will.” 

Harrassed and oppressed by poverty and infemy, and unsupported by the consolatioas of 
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religion, Budgell determined on self-destruction. On the 4th of May, 1737, having filled his 
pockets with stones, he hired a boat, and threw himself from it, as it passed under London 
Bridge, into the Thames. He had left on his bureau a slip of paper, with this sentence written 
upon it, Wliat Cato did, and Addison approved, cannot be wrong a strange perversion of 
the sentiments expressed by Addison in his Tragedy, regarding suicide. The fate of this 
wretched man presents an awful lesson to those who, blinded by self-importance, can brook 
nothing that runs counter to their own notions and desires ; and who, to satiate hatred and 
revenge, are tempted to hazard wealth, fame, and happiness. 

John Hughes was born at Marlborough, on January 20, 1677. Hia father was a citizen 
of London, and liis mother the daughter of Isaac Burgess, Esq., of Wiltshire. Being of a 
weakly constitution, be was placed at a private academy conducted by Mr. Thomas Rowe, a 
dissenting minister, where he had for school-fellows, Hr. Isaac Watts, and Mr. Samuel Say. 
He made rapid progress in his classical studies, evincing a decided partiality for Music and 
Poetry. While yet very young, lie obtained a situation in the Orduaiicc Oflice, and he acted 
as Secretary to several Commissions for the purchase of land for the Royal Docks at Ports- 
mouth and Chatham. < He employed his leisure in gainuig a knowledge of the French and 
Italian Languages, and in the cultivation of his taste for poetry. He j)araphrnsed one of 
Horace’s Odes, formed the plan of a Tragedy, and in 1697 published a Poem on the Peace 
of Ryswic,*’ His Poems, although often elegant and harmonious, and in tlieir day popular, 
(in part, probably, from their being united to the admirable music of Purcell, Pepuscli, and 
Handel), arc defective in the imagination, spirit, and brilliancy, so essential to excellence in 
lyric poetry. His principal productions are ^^An Ode on Music,” *^Six Cantatas,^' ^‘Calypso 
and Telemachus,” an Opera, performed at the King’s Theatre in 1712, with great ai)plause, 
and his Tragedy ^^The Siege of Damascus.” This play, which continued oecasiojially to 
re-visit the stage to the end of the lost century, is, perhaps, the only one of his writings 
entitling him to the name of Poet, Addison, it wonld seem, thought highly of Ijjs dramatic 
powers : he requested Hughes to write a fifth act for his Cato,” wdiich had lain by un- 
finished for several years. Hughes began the task, but was prevented from proceeding by 
Addison suddenly assuming it himself. 

The prose of Hughes is of a superior order to his poetry : his^ contributions to the Tatler,” 

Spectator,” and “ Guardian his Essays On the Pleasure of being Deceived,” and “ On 
the Properties of Style j” Two Dialogues of the Dead “ Charon, a Vision j’' bis Prefaces 
to a translation of ‘‘ BoccalinV' ‘‘Kennett’s History of England,” and the Lay Monastery j” 
and his Discourse on Allegorical Poetry;” ere all valuable for the perspicuity, grace, 
learning, and sense, which they display. 

He published an edition of the Works of Spenser, which, until the appearance of the recent 
more important and elaborate edition of Todd, attached much reputation to liis character as 
an E<litor. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, he translated Ovid’s ‘‘ Py ramus and Thisbc,” 
the tenth book of Lucan’s Pharsalia,” and some fragments from Orpheus, Pindar, and 
Euripides ; also, in prose, Fontenelle’s Dialogues of the Dead,” and a ‘‘Discourse concern- 
ing the Ancients and Moderns,” the “Misanthrope” of Moliere, Vertot’s “History of the 
Revolution of Portugal,” and the “ Letters of Abelard and Heloise.” 

His official employment and literary labours, notwithstanding his expenses and desires were 
singularly moderate, liad failed to place him in easy circumstuices ; until the accession of 
George L, when Lord Cowper, on resuming the Chancellorship, made Hughes Secretary to 
the Commissioners of the Peace, a very profitable appointment, in which he was continued by 
Lord Macclesfield, upon CowpeFs resignation. But he was destined to enjoy affluence but 
for a very short period : his appointment took place in 1717, his health being then very 
infirm, and on T^niary 17, 1719-20, he expired of pulmonary consumption, the night his 
“ Siege of Damascus ” was brought on the stage. He bad dedicated his Tragedy to Lord 
Cowper only ten days previous, and he just lived to receive the intelligence of its success. 

Sir Richard Steele has described him with all tlie ardour of friendship, and there is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of his description. 
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** Mr. Hughes could hardly ever be said to have enjoyed health : if those who are sparing 
of giving praibe to any virtue without extenuation of it, should say that his youth was chas* 
tised into the severity, and preserved in the innocence, for which he was conspicuous, from the 
infirmity of his constitution, they will be under new difficulty when they hear that he had 
none of those faults to which an ill state of health ordinarily subjects the rest of mankind. 
Ilis incapacity for more frolicsome diversions never made him peevish or sour to those whom 
he saw in them ; but his humanity was sucli that he could partake of those pleasures he beheld 
others enjoy, without repining that he himself could not join in them. His intervals of ease 
were employed in drawing, designing, or else in music and poetry ; for he had not only a 
taste, but an ability of perform aiice to a great excellence, in those arts which entertain the 
mind within the rules of the severest morftlit}^, and the strictest dictates of religion. He did 
not seem to wish for more than he possessed, even as to his health, but to contemn sensuality 
as a sober man does drunkenness ; he was so far from envying that lie pitied the jollities that 
were enjoyed by a more happy constitution. He could converse with tlie most sprightly with- 
out peevishness, and sickness itself had no other effbet upon him than to make him look upon 
all violent jileasures as evils he had escaped without the trouble of avoiding/^ 

Heniiv Grove was bom on the 4th of January, 1G83, at Taunton, Somerset. He was 
descended from families of high respectability in Wiltshire and Devonshire, conspicuous for 
their attachment to the cause of religions freedom. His parents early inculcated in him an 
ardent love of religion, and bestowed on him the valuable addition of a classical education. 
At the age of fourteen he entered upon a course of academical study under the Rev. Mr. 
Warren, of Taunton ; and, on its conclusion, removed to Lonclon to prosecute his literary 
career under his near relation, the Rev. Thomas Rowe. Here he acquired a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the systems of Descartes and Newton, and a knowledge of the Hebrew Language, 

I which enabled him to peruse the Old Testament in the original j he likewise contracted a 
friendship with Dr. Watts, which continued during his life. 

After two years’ residence in London he returned home, and, at the age of twenty-two, 
btcanie a preacher. For this office he was well qualified, and he soon obtained great popu- 
larity : — attracting the notice of Mrs. Singer (afterwards Mrs. Rowe), she expressed her 
friendship and esteem for him by addressing to him, An Ode on Death.’’ 

In 1700, at the age of twenty-three (being then married), he was nominated to succeed 
Mr. AVarroii, as Tutor to the Academy at Taunton, in conjunction with two other gentlemen 
of established reputation. His departments w’ere Ethics and Pnoumatology. He removed ! 
to Taunton in order to fulfil the duties of this appointment, and adopted two small congre- 
grations in the neighbourhood, to whom, for eighteen years, he preached upon a salary of 
£20 per annum. 

His auditors were few, and probably of the louver class j nevertheless, his sermons were | 
carefully composed, and emphatically delivered, and, as one of his biographers says, “ were 
adapted to the improvement of the meanest understanding, while they were calculated to 
please and edify the most polite and judicious hearers.” 

Mr. Grove’s first published production was An Essay on the regulation of Diversions,” 
written for his pupils, in 1708. He entered into a controversy with Dr. Clarke, upon a 
deduction propounded in the Doctor’s Discourse on the Being and Attributes ot God 
which, though it failed to conviticc either party, terminated in (what is not very usual with 
disputants) mutual expressions of respect and good-will. In 1714 his first paper in the 
‘^Spectator” appeared,* and in 1718 he published “An Essay towards a Demonstration of 
the Soul’s Immateriality.” The eloquence he displayed in the pulpit excited gi’cat admiration 
among the Dissenters, and he received many invitations from populous and important places, 
which his love for retirement induced him to decline. He wisely abstained from participating 
in the disputes relative to the doctrine of the Trinity, which at ffiat time cngAidered so much 
heat and animosity among his brethren. 

In 1723 he published “ A Discourse on Secret Prayer, in several Sermons a production 
highly valuable for its powerful argument and persuasive energy. Two years after, on the 
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death of Mr. James, his associate in the Academy, he undertook his duties as Divinity Tutor, ’ 
and succeeded to liis pastoral charge at Fiilwood, near Taunton. | 

Indefatigable ,both in public and in private, he continued to give the world Sermons, and ] 
various other productions, all useful and meritorious, until the year 1736; when the loss of liis j 
wife (wdio had lingered under a most distressing nervous disorder, attended with alienation of ! 
mind), tJiough borne witli fortitude and resignation, deeply aifected his health and spirits, j 
I lie survived her little more than a year, dying of fe\er on tlie ‘27th of February, 1737-8. | 

liis death was universally lamented by all vaIio knew him ; and one of his congregation 
thus expressed himself. Our sorrow for Mr. Grove’s sickness was not like our concern hir 
other friends when dying, whom we pity and lament; but a sorrow arising as from tin; , 
apprehension of tlie removal of one of the liigher order of beings who had condescended 
to live on earth for a while to teach us the way to hea\cu, and w'as now about to return 
to bis native place. 

Alexander Pote was born in Lombard-street, London, on IMa}^ ‘22, 1G88. His parents 
were Roman Catliolics ; bis father retired from his busiimss of a Linen-draper, with a fortune 
of £20,000; his motlier wms the daughter of William Turner, Esq., of York. Two of her 
brothers died in the service of Charles L, and a third was a General in tlio Spanish Army. 

— To the high respectability of his family couneetious he alludes \vi‘4i cumjilaccuey in the 
“ Prologue to his Satires:” — 

“ Of gentle blood (part t>hcd in honour’s cause,) J 

Each Parent sprung.’^ 

When eight years of age he was placed under the tuition of Taverner, a priest, who taught ' 
him the rudiments of the Greek and Latin Languages at the same time. After having made ; 
considerable progress, he was sent to a Catholic Academy at Twyford, near Winchester; 
i where, in cunsetpience of his WTiting a lampoon oii his master, he did not rcinuin long, but 
was removed to a school near Hyde Park. By this lime be litul read with grout di'light 
^^Ogilby’s Homer,” and Sandys’s Ovid ;” and, having acquired a partiality for theatrical 
performances, had arranged a p'art of the “ Iliad” ns a drama, and acted it in conjunction 
with his school-fellows. He was about twelve years old when his father left London, and 
took up his residence at Jiinfield, adjoining Windsor Forest, taking his son w ith him, for 
whom a second private tutor was procured. But Pope was soon sensible that bis improvement 
was by no means equal to his aspirations ; and, throwing off all restraint, he formed for him- 
self a plan of study, and persevered in it with great diligence. He read every hook that | 

I came in his way with avidity, particularly Poetry, and speedily became intimate with, ami 
I capable of appreciating, the writings of the most eminent of his predecessors. He preferred 
j Dryden before all others, and made him his model ; and his enthusiastic admiration of him 
j was sucfi that he persuaded a friend to take him to Button’s Coffee-house, that he might, 

1 even though as a stranger, have the gratification of beholding that illustrious man. How 
! jiroud,” it has been observ^ed, ^Gnust Dryden have felt, could he have know n the value of the 
homage thus paid him !” 

Destined to neither Trade nor Profession, Pope had now full opportunity of improving and 
I maturing his genius, which w^as already rapidly developing itself. He had, at twelve years ' 

I of age, written An Ode to Solitude ;” two years afterw^ards he translated the first book of 
I Statius’s “Thehais,” and Ovid’s ‘^Epistle of Sappho to Pbaon and had modernised ; 

I Chaucer’s “ Januarj^ and May,” and the Prologue to the Wife of Bath’s Tale.” These j 
; were followed by his “ Pastorals,” w'bich were not, however, published until 1709. His | 

I “ Essay on Criticism,” was written in 1709, and published in 1711: — it w^as advertised in ! 

I No. 65 of the '' Spectator.” In 1712 he contributed to the ‘‘ Spectator” his magnificent I 
I Poem, ‘‘The Messiali;” which is, perhaps, the only instance that can be referred to wherein 
j the sublimity ofStlie Prophetic Writings has been heightened, rather thiftin debased, by modem j 
I transfusion. The Elegy on the death of an Unfortunate Lady,” is said to have originated I 
j in circumstances df deep interest to the Poet : — a lady named Withinbury, amiable and beau- ' 

I tiful in feature, but, like himself, deformed in person, had eonceived a strong affection for 
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! him ; her Guardian, considering such an union degrading, forcibly carried her abroad, and 
I placed her in a convent ; where, abandoning herself to despair, she put an end to her life, 
j The ‘‘ llape of the Lock,” in two cantos, was published in 171 1 ; it tlien possessed none of 
I that exquisite machinery which now adorns and constitutes it tlie most perfect and fascinating 
, of imaginative poems. In its original form, Addison declared it to be ‘‘ Menim Sal and 
strenuously endeavoured to deter Pope from running a risk of deteriorating its excellence by 
I introducing the Gabalisian Mythology of Sylphs and Gnomes. This advice Pope fortunately 
I rejected ; and in 1712 the Poem was jmblishcil as it is now read and admired, astonishing and 
; delighting the Public, and consummating the fame of the Author as one of the first Poets of 
this or any other country. In tlie same year the ^‘Temple of Fame,” founded on Chaucer’s 
“Vision,” was printed ; and soon after, “ Windsor Forest,” the first portion of which had 
been written nine years previously. Pojie also wrote several papers in the “Guardian;” the 
i most ingenious are those iii which lie draws, wdth inimitable gravity, an ironical comparison 
between his own “ Pastorals,” and those of Ambrose Phillips. So well did he succeed in 
I veiling Ids satire that Steele was deceived, and Iiesitated to give the papers insertion, out of 
tenderness to Pope liirnself, whom he judged hardly dealt by in them ; but Addison detected 
1 the r(‘al autljor and his aim, and publislied them. 

' The arbitrary seclusion of the heroine of his “Elegy” probably influenced Pope’s choice 
I of a subject in his “ Eloisa to Abelard however that may be, this Poem, in intense feeling 
i and iuijjressive .scenery, and in highly-wrougld contrast of voluptuous passion and super- 
stitious devotion, stands without a parallel; and, when viewed at tlie same time with the 
I “ Hupe of tin; Lock,” proves that, with ecpial power and grace, Im could agitate and over- 
i wlndiu, or soothe and faseinate, t)je human mind, at his pleasure. Pope had now established 
I his reputation ; and, fluding the allowance he received from his father inadequate to his ex- 
I ]ifmses, lie resolved to try to make his talents available likewise, for the establishment of his 
fortune. Ills religion precluded him from every Civil employment ; and his father, with a 
, Jaeubinicul distrust of the Government Secumlies, had been living on his principal, w'hich was 
I rapiflly deereusiiig. He probably, therefore, saw that, while yet in the zenith of his popularity, 

I it beln s ed him to make a grand effort to fix himself in independence ; and be succeedc<l. He 
I issued Proposals for a translation of the “Iliad” of Homer, in six \olumes, quarto, at six 
i guineas a copy, and obtained subscriptions for 050 copies, which Lintot the Bookseller de- 
i liverod at his own exponse, and gave him £1200 additional for the copyright. By this 
arrangement Pope cleared £5320. Lf., and very prudently invested the major part of it in 
tlie purchase of annuities, and the remainder in that of tlie since celebrated house at Twick- 
eiiliam ; to which he immediately removed, having persuaded his father to sell the property at 
Binbeld, and accompany him. The translation of the “Iliad” was begun in 1712 ; the first 
four books were published in 1715, and the work was completed in 1718. Hr. Johnson says, | 
I “ It is ce rtainly the noblest version of poetry which the world has ever seen ; and its publica- j 
tion must tliercfore he considered as one of the great events in the annals of learning.” | 

' Pu]»e had entertained a sincere respect and friendship for Addison ; fce had written the | 

' “ Prologue” to hi,s “ Cato liad outrageously attacked Dennis for his “horse play” criticism j 
' on that 'fragedy ; and had made the “Dialogue on Medals” the subject of a very laudatory | 
ejiibtlo. Nevertheless, from the publication of the Proposals for the “ Iliad,” Addison appears | 

1 to have cherished a dislike to Pope, which the latter soon became conscious of, and recipro- 
i rated; and although Jervas tlie Painter, and Steele (who procured an interview between 
i tluMii), exerted themsedves to the utmost to effect a reconciliation, all their endeavours failed, , 
and the parties separated in mutual disgust. Immediately after the appearance of tlie first 
I volume of Pope’s “Iliad,” a rival version of the first book was published with the name of 
j Tickell : this, concurrent circumstances convinced Pope was the work of Addison himself ; and 
j (according to Spence), finding that Phillips and Gildon were receiving encouragement and 
I reward from Addison, for disparaging and abusing him in the Coffee-houses, and in their 
writings, he wrote to Addison, stating that he w^os aware of his proceedings^nd that, if he 
retorted, he should, at the same time that be exposed his faults, fairly allow his good quali- 
ties ; enclosing him the first sketch of what has been called his “ Satire on Addison.” It has 
i 
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been much the fashion to exalt the character of Addison to the disadvantage of Pope, in tiiis 
atfair; but it is pretty clear that Addison was the aggressor in the first instance, and did not,- 
throughout, evince the manly candour displayed by Pope ; and the sincerity of J^ope^s con- 
viction that he hud received unmerited ill-treatment is sulhcicntly proved by the pains he 
took in correcting and finishing the Verses, and his persisting in publishing them for Iiis own 
vindication. 

In 1717 his father died, in his seventy-fifth year.— In 1721 he published an edition of 

Shakespeare,’^ which was attacked with insolent severity by Theobald, in his Sliakespcare j 
Restored.” Shortly after the completion of the Iliad,” he undertook (assisted by Broome | 
and Fenton) a translation of tlio “Odyssey,” of wliich he furnished twelve books, and realised j 
a considerable sum, after paying his associates for their labours. In 1723 he appeared before 1 
the House of Lords at the trial of Atterbury, to give evidence as to the Bishop’s domestic life ' 
and occupations : and, about the same time, met with an accident whicli very nearly proved 
fatal ; for, being o\'erturned in a coach into the water, he was witli mucli difficulty extri- 
cated by the driver, ^vlicii at tlie point of suffocation. In 1727 he joined Swift in three 
volumes of “ ^Miscellanies,” in whioli be inserted the “ Memoirs of P. P., Parisli Clerk,” in 
ridicule of “ Burnet’s History of his own 'i'imc ;” and “The Art of Sinking in Poetry.” In | 
1728, he printed the “ Diiuciad ;” installing Theobald as the hero, and introduced the \^hole 
herd of critics and j)oetaster'^, who, through malevolence, or for hire, had for some years 
continued to exert themselves in depreciating and abusing him. This Poem, as might have 
been expected, engaged all the lower grades of the literary world in active liostility against 
him ; but, elated with the triumph he had acliicved, he for a long time remained callous to 
their virulence. In 1731 appeared his poem on “Taste,” and he incurred very general blame 
for his wanton and unprovoked attack upon the harmless foibles of the Duke ot Chandos ; a 
nobleman of an upright character, and a most kind heart : he endeavoured to excuJ])ate him- j 
self, but ineffectually; and the odium of having causelessly given pain to a worthy man j 
unfortunately still attaches to his memory. In tile following year he lost his friend (niy; and i 
tlie year after that, his mother died, having attained to the great ago of ninety-three. Dr. ' 
Johnson, in alluding to this event, says, “The filial piety of Pope was in the highest degree 
amiable and exemplary ; his parents bad the Jiappiness of living till he was at the summit of ’ 

poetical reputation, till ho was at ease in his fortune, and without a rival in his fame, and j 

found no diminution of his respect and tenderness. Whatever was liis pride, to them lie was j 
obedient; and whatever was his irritability, to them he was gentle. Life has, among its I 
soothing and quiet comforts, few things better to give than such a son.” i 

He has, himself, beautifully commemorated his reverence and afiection for his mother, in the I 
Prologue to his “ Satires — I 

“ Me, let the toider oflSco long engage, | 

To rock the cradle of reposing age, I 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breatli, | 

^ Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death, ; 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, ! 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky.” I 

Between 1730 and 1740 he published two other “ Moral Essays,” “ Imitations of Horace,” 
a modernised version of the “.Satires of Dr. Donne,” and the “Essay on Man:” he also 
gave to the world a quarto volume of letters betw'cen himself and some of his friends. It is 
supposed that he was anxious to introduce this CoiTCspondence to the Public, and that he con- 
trived, by a mancEuvre, to place a jiortion of it in the hands of Curll tlie Bookseller, that liis 
publishing it might afford a pretext for issuing a genuine edition. 

In the composition of the Essay on Man,” his imperfect acquaintance with Theology and 
Metaphysics had, unfortunately, thrown him under the guidance of Lord Bolingbroke ; u man 
whom he highly esteemed, of great genius, learned and acute, but an Infidel, The consequence 
was that, while intent upon inculcating religious and moral precepts, he was unwittingly pro- 
mulgating the (Ikgmas of the Fatalist and the Theist. This brought upon him a severe casti- 
gation from Crousaz, a Swiss Professor of some note, who openly denounced the Poem as 
tending to set aside Revelation, and to establish a system of Natural Religion. In the dilemma 
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in which Pope now found himself, Warburton (then just rising into notice,) voluntarily stepped 
(ivtyard as his champion, and published, in the Republic of Letters,’^ a “ Vindication of the 
on Man.^^ 

TJiis assistance Pope very gratefully acknowledged ; he recommended Warburtoii to Mr. 
/Murray, by whose influence he w'as appointed preacher at Lincoln’s Inn ; and, by his intro- 
duction to Mr. Allen, he married the niece, and succeeded to the estate, of tliat gentleman, 
lie also left Warburton the property of his Works, which Dr. Johnson estimates at £4(X)0. 

About 1740 Pope printed the Memoirs of Scriblerus,” a fragment of a work originally 
projected by himself, Swift, and Arbutlinot, which was never completed; and in 1742 a new 
edition of the Dunciad,” enlarged by the addition of a fourth book. In this he attacked 
Colley Cibber most unmercifully, for no evident reason ; unless, as Dr. Johnson suggests, he 
thought tliat, in ridiculing the Laureate, he was bringing into contempt tlie bestowers of the 
laurel. Cibber, who had on several previous occasions manifested great forbearance, now lost 
all patience; he amused the town with a pamphlet, in which he describes Pope as a “Wit 
out of his senses;” and attributes his ill-will to his (Cibber’s) having made a ludicrous allusion 
to the damnation of the farce of “ Three hours after Marriage,” while acting Bays in the 
Rehearsal ; and ascribes the authorship of the piece to Pope. It is a pity that Pope siiffered 
his vexation to subdue his better judgment : he should have remained silent. On the contrary, 
in 1743, he dethroned Theobald, and constituted Cibber the hero of his “ Diiiiciad ;” much 
i to the deterioration of the Poem, and certainly inconsistently with fact. Cibber could not 
fairly be classed aniong the Dunces; if, alternately he soared and grovelled in Tragedy, his 
Comedy is of very superior excellence, possessing wdt, humour, tenderness, and elegance ; and, 
j if his practice and habits w'cre any thing but moral, his dramas (during a season of unre- 
! strained licentiousness,) w'crc strictly so : he seems to have been guided, in this repect, by the 
! f(‘cling he expressed to Mrs, Bracegirdle, the actress, who, upon enquiring of him “ How it 
I happened that bis writings were so very moral, and his life so very immoral ?” received for 
answer, that “ Morality in the one was absolutely indispensable, but not exactly so in the 
otliCT.” Cibber, who liad declared his intention to “have the last word,” quickly published 
another pamplilet, which is described by Richardson (the son of the Painter) as having 
perfectly agonised Pope. 

The health of Pope now began to fail, and be contented himself with occupying his time 
in the revisal of his Works for a collective Edition ; in tin’s lie was assisted by Warburton, 
He lingered some months under an accumulation of infirmity and disease, and expired on 
the 30th of May, 1744. 

If this admirable Poet may be considered fortunate in having Warburton for the original 
Editor of his Works, he has been peculiarly unfortunate with respect to some w'ho have suc- 
ceeded him : — a bevy of fiftli-rate authors also, anxious to reduce tlic standard of poetic 
excellence to their own level, have, of late years, done their utmost to cloud the lustre of his 
fame as a poet, and to depreciate his character as a man. Lord Byron, contemning the cant 
of criticism, and the paltry cavils of scandal, thus disposes of the one and th(* other : 

“ The attempt of the potjlical populace of the present day to obtain an ostracism against 
Pope is as easily accounted for os the Athenians’ shell against Aristides ; they are tired of 
hearing him always called * The Just.’ They are also fighting for life ; for, if he maintains 
his station, they will reach their own by falling. They have raised a Mosque by the side of 
a Grecian Temple of the purest architecture : I have been amongst the builders of this ‘Babel,’ 
but never amongst the envious destroyers of the Classic Temple of our predecessor. I have 
loved and honoured the fame and name of that illustrious and unrivalled man, far more than 
my own paltry renown, and the trashy jingle of the crowd of ‘schools’ and upstarts who 
pretend to rival, or even surpass, him. Sooner than a single leaf should be tom fmm his 
laurel, it were better that all which these men, and that I, os one of tlieir set, have ever 
written, should 

‘ Lino tninko, clothe spice, or, fluttering in a row, 

Befringe the walls of Bedlam, or Soho.* 

“In society he seems to have been as amiable as unassuming: he was adored by his 
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fripnds friends of tlie most opposite dispositions, ages, and talents. By the old and wayward 
Wj^herley, by the cynical Swift, the rough Atterbury, the gentle Spence, the stem Warl]j>, 
ton, the virtuous Berkeley, and the ^cankered Boliiigbroke^ ; — tlie soldier Peterborough, i,. - 
the poet (ray ; the witty Congreve, and the laughing Rowe j the eccentric Cromwell, and me 
steady Batlmrst, were all his associates.’’ 

ThOxMAS Parnell was born in Dublin, 1079. Ilis father, a native of Chcsliirc, had 
retired to Ireland at the Restonition, where he purchased some considerable estates, which, | 
with his property in England, were inherited by his son. At the age of thirteen Parnell entered 
Dublin College, and took his degree of Master of Arts on the 9th of July, 1700. lie w -s 
ordained Deacon the same year, and, three years after, entered into Priests’ orders : in 1705 lie* 
was collated to the Archdeaconry of Clogher. He married Miss Anne Minchiii, a very beautiful 
and amiable lady, to whom he was most devotedly attached. Up to this period he Jiad led a 
very retired life, but he now began to make periodical visits to England, and quickly formed 
an intimacy with the first literary characters of the day; more particularly with Swift, 'Popp^ 
Gay, and Arbuthnot. Tiiese, with himself, formed the Scriblenis Club; to the ^^Memoii*s” 
of which ho contributed the “ Essay concerning the Origin of Sciences.” Ilis politics had been 
' those of his father, who was a staunch 'Whig ; but his connection witli Swift seems to have 
wrought a change in his opinions, and he attached liimself to the party of Oxford and Boling- 
broke. In 1711 his wife died, and he received a shock by the event which he never recovered • j 
his spirits, always unequal, sunk under a lasting depression : and, unable to raise them by 
mental effort, he desperately sought relief in intemperance, and plunged iiitc excesses which i 
brought him to a premature end. It is probable that he from time to time endeavoured to 
combat this infatuation, for, the year after liis wife’s death, he wrote a poem on Queen Anne’s | 
Peace,” was carried to the Court, and introduced to the ministers by Swift, and succeeded in | 
gaining the esteem of Bolingbroke, and the ardent friendship of Harley. | 

The dissolution of the ministry on Queen Anne’s death, prevented Parnell from attaining J 
preferment through that channel ; but Swift, having recommended him to the Archbi&hop of , 
Dublin, bis Grace bestowed on him a Prebend, and afterwards the vicarage of Fiiigla&s, worth , 
about jBRK) per annum. Ho died at Chester, while on his way to Ireland, in July, 1718, in 
his thirty-ninth year, and was buried in the Trinity Church of that city, Parnell was en- 
deared to his friends by higgeuerous, aflable, and kind disposition ; he displayed much eloquence 
in the pulpit, and became very popular in London, where he frequently preached during his 
visits ; and he holds a very respectable rank as a Poet, for his elegance, simplicity, and perspi- 
I cuity. Little of his poetry was published during his life ; but shortly after his death, Pope, 
with friendly solicitude for his fame, made a careful selection of it'; which he dedicated, in u 
splendid copy of verses, to the Earl of Oxford. | 

Parnell’s principal poems arc, “Hesiod, or the Rise of Woman,” “An Allegory on Man,” 
a “ Night-piece, on Death,” the “Hymn to Contentment,” a “ Fairy Tale,” and the “Her- 
mit.” The two last arc the most celebrated, and, in their several styles, are altogether ad- j 
mirablc : he also translated the “ Pervigilium Veneris” of Catullus, and “ The Battle of the | 
Frogs and Mice,” printed with Pope’s version of Homer. 

The prose of Parnell is not equal to his poetry. Pope complained that the “Life of Homer,” 
which Parnell wrote for him, gave him more trouble in correction than composing an original 
one would have done. His classical learning, however, enabled him to render great assistance 
to Pope, who had a liigli opinion of Jiis perfect knowledge of the Greek Language, and of his 
correct critical judgment. — Ilis other prose works are, his “ Life of Zoilus,’^ a cutting satire 
on Dennis the critic ; and his papers in the “ Spectator” and “ Guardian.” 

Zachary Pearce, the son of a wealthy distiller, was bom in Ilolbcwfji, 1090. He was 
educated at Westminster, where he was chosen one of the King’s scholars, and was elected to 
Trinity Collcg^ Cambridge, in 1710. In 1713 and 1714, while at the University, he wrote 
^ his papers in the “ Guardian” and “Spectator;” and in 1716 he acquired great reputation 
and poweriul patronage by an edition of “ Cicero dc Oratore,” which he dedicated to Lord 
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Chief Justice Parker; through whose recommendation of him to Dr. Bentley, tlje Master of 
‘ Trinity College, he obtained a fellowship. 

Pearce entered into Holy Orders in 1717, and became Lord Parker s chaplain ; two years 
after he was appointed to the rectory of Stapleford Abbots, in Essex, and in 1720 to that of 
fit. Bartholomew, by the Royal Exchange, London. Through the interest of his ])atron (then 
Earl of Macclesfield) he was presented to St. Martinis in the Fields, in 1723, and received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1724. In 1739 he was made Dean of AVinchester; in 1748 
Bishop of Bangor ; and in 1766 Bishop of Rochester, and Dean of Westminster, lie had 
h(dd these dignities about seven years, when the pressure of age and infirmity induced him to 
-elicit peruiissioii to resign them ; but his application having been made through Lord Bath, 
il)e jealousy of the ministers, who apprehended Ins Lordship had a successor ready to be nomi- 
nated, entburrassed the King, and prevented liim from allowing tlie see to be vacated. Five 
years afterwards he was permitted to resign the Deanery. In 1773 lie lost his wife, after an 
union of fifty-two years : he survived her but a short time, dying on January 29, 1774, aged 
eighty-four. 

Besides his edition of Cicero de Oratore,'^ he published Account of Trinity College, 
Cambridge a Letter to the Clergy of the Church of England, on the occasion of the 
Bishop of Tlochc'^ter’s couimitineiit to the Tower an edition of “ Longinus an “ Essay 
on the Origin and progress of Temples/’ printed with a ^‘Sermon preached at the Consecration 
of St. Martin's Church;” the “Miracles of Jesus vindicated,” in answer to Woolstonj and 
“Two Letters against Dr. Cony ere Middleton, relating to his attack on WaterJand.” He 
aho, in 1733, rescued the text of Milton from the absurdities of Bentley, in his “ Review of 
the Text of Paradise Lost,” which Dr. Newton characterises as “ a pattern to nil future 
I critics ; and in 1745 he published an edition of “Cicero de Officiis.” 

! It is remarkable that Dr. Pearce is the only parson from whom Johnson acknowledges 
I having reeeivcHl any assistance in the compilatipu of his Dictionary ; this assistance, however, 
extended only to about twenty etymologies, which Pearce sent to him anonymously. The 
Posthumous Works of Pearce were edited, in 1777, in two volumes 4to., by the Rev, Mr. 
Derby, and dedicated to the King. The Dedication was written by Johnson, who retained a 
respectful and grateful remembrance of the obligation, though a slight one, which Pearce had 
conferred upon him. These volumes consist of “ A Commentary, with notes, on the four 
Evangelish^, and the Acts of the Apostles,” and “A New Translation of St. Puurs first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, aud a paraphrase and notes,” Dr. Pearce was a profound scholar, 
an acute and judicious critic, an amiable man, and a grincere Christian: he lived respected aud 
beloved ; and his life was as useful and os honourable as it was protracted. 

Henry Martyn was the sbn of Edward Mortyn, Esq., of Melksham, Wilts. He was 
bred to the Bar, but bad health prevented his prosecuting his professional duties. In 1713 he 
took a prominent part in writing “The British Merchant, or Commerce preserved,” a paper 
opposing the ratification of the Treaty of Commerce made with France at the Peace of 
Utrecht; being an answer to Daniel De Foe’s “Mercator, or Commerce Retrieved.” The 
Treaty was rejected ; and Martyn was rewarded by being made Inspector General of the 
Customs. He died at Blackheath, March 25, 1721, leaving one son, who was afterwards 
S(jcretary to the Coin mission ere of E'accise. 

It is probable that Martyn contributed many papers to tlie “Spectator,” altlio ugh now 
only one is directly ascribed to him. Steele (Spectator, No. 665) places him at the head of 
his correspondents, and pays him this very maB«ed compliment. “ The first I am going to 
name can hardly be mentioned in a list wherein he would not deserve the precedence.” Wa 
have no further record of Martyn, except the interesting portrait drawn of liim by Steele in 
No. 140, of the “Spectator.” — “Poor CottiJus (so named, it has been supposed, from his house 
at Blackheath, which lie termed his ^Cot’), among so many real evils, a chro^al distemper, 
and a narrow fortune, is never heard to complain. Thjat equal spirit of his, which any man 
may have, that, like him, will conquer pride, vanity, and affectation, and follow nature, is 
not to be broken, because it has no points to contend for. To be anxious for nothing but w hat 
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' nature demands as necessary, if it is not the way to an estate, is the way to what men aim at 
I by getting an estate. This temper will preserve health in the body as well as tranquillity in 
I the mind. Cottilus sees the world in a hurry witli the same scorn that a sobor person sees 
j a man drunk.” 

I 

j John Byrom was the younger son of a Linen-draper at Kersall, near Manchester, and 
was born in 1G91. lie was sent to Merchant Taylors’ School, in London ; and, at the age of 
sixteen, being found (jualified for tlie L'niversity, he was admitted a pensioner of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He took liis degree of Master of Arts, and in 1714 wms elected Fellow, 
and became a great favourite with tlie master, Dr. Bentley. 

It was in this year that he began his contributions to the Spectator;” all compositions of 
decided merit: the most celebrated of them is the pastoral poem of Colin to PIkpIjc,” 

! written, it is siid, in eomjdiment to Joanna, daughter of Dr. Bentley, wdiicli has maintained 
j its popularity to tlu' present day. Its ctfect is, Iiowmver, somewhat maired by the ludieroiis 
air of sonic pas.^ages, wliicli detract from the simplicity and elegance of the whole. In 1710 
j lie wmnt to Montpelier for the benefit of Ids health, and resided there some time. On his 
return he hegan to jiracti^'C as a physician in London ; but he took no degree, and soon abaii- 
(loriecl the scheme, in consequence of Ins forming a strong attuchment to his cousin, Eiizabetli 
Byrom, w'ho, A\iih Iut sister, had conic up from Manchester on some business of their father, 
Mr. Joseph Byrom. Byrom follov\ ed the lady on her return home, and married her, in opposition 
to the will of her parmits, wdio objected to the union on account of his straitened circiimstauees 
His uncle utterly discarded Jiim : and Byrom, having expended all liis little store, was 
thrown entirely upon Jiis owm exertions for subsistence. He had, wdiile at Cambridge, invented 
I a new system <d' Short Hand •, and this he now began to teach in Manchester, wdth signal 
I success. Ue-\isitiug London, he also there met w'ltli great encouragement ; and (having 
j obtained a decided victory over a rival professor, named Weston, wdio had cludlenged him to 
i a trial of skill,) lie soon was enabled to dcri\e a very hamLoine income from bis numerous 
pupils ; amongst whom was the celebrated Earl of Cliestcrriekl, and many other persons of 
rank and einirieiice. For several years ho regularly pursued his avocations ; in London during 
the winter months, and during tlie summer in Mauclicster, where Ids wdfe and family con- 
tinued to reside. In 1723 he was admitted into the Royal Society as a Fellow , and No. 488 
of the Transactions contains a paper of Ids writing, On the Elonenis of Short Hand. 

His elder brother dying about this time, without issue, Byrom succeeded to the family 
estate, and w'as at once placed in ease and afUuencc. He fixed his ri'sidenco in the country ; 
and, from occasionally oiiiu.'^ing himself in writing verses, the habit seems to have grow’ii upon 
him almost to a degree of mania: every subj’ect he took in hand, whether tragic, comic, reli- 
gious, antiquarian, contro\ersial, moral, or literary, was dealt with in rhyme; the general 
quality of which niaj'^ be estimated by Mr. Pegge’s remark upon Byrom^s Metrical Ohallenge, 
respecting the identity of St. (leorgc of Ouppadociu with tlie patron of the Order of the 
Garter. ‘‘My late worthy friend, Mr. Byrom, has delivered his sentiments on this subject in 
a metrical garb ; for, I presume, Ave can scarcely call it ^poetical one,” 

Of his pieces, the best are his jioeiiis on “Enthusiasm,” and on the “Immortality of the 
Soul;” his “Careless Content,” and the popular tale of “ The Three Black Crow\s.” He 
died September 28tli, 1703, in tlie 72nd year of his age, having lived in general estimation as 
a man of respectable talents, and great industiy : humane, virtuous, and devout, 

Jonathan Swift (the posthumous son of Jonathan Swift, an Attorney, and Steward to 
the Society of King’s Inns, Dublin,) was bom in that city on November 30, 1607. His 
grandfather, the Rev. Thomas Swift, Vicar of Goodrich, in Herefordshire, had suffered se- 
verely in his fortune by his adherence to Charles I., and left a family of twelve or thirteen 
children very shinderly provided for. Four of his sons settled in Ireland ; the eldest of whom, 
Godwin (Attorney General for the Palatinate of Tipperary), for some years supplied the 
means of subsistence to the widow and orphan children of his brother. It is supposed, how- 
ever, that this was not done very graciously ; for Swift seems to have entertained little respect 
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for Lib memory ; wliile, on the contrary, he always s])oke in terms of reverence and affection 
of his uncle Dryden Swift; who, after Godwin^s death, took upon himself the maintenance 
of the destitute family. 

When six years old, Swift was sent to the school of Kilkenny ; and, when fourteen, was 
admitted a Pensioner into Trinity College, Dnblin. His studies and pursuits were not of a 
kind suited to forward his views of advancement in this scat of learning ; Ijc had conceived a 
strong dislike to Logic, and entirely disregarded it, although it was at that time deemed of 
paramount importance : and tliis, together with his irregularities and insubordination, threw 
great difficulty in the W’uy of his obtaining a Bachelor’s degree, whieli was at last conferred 
l)V a Sppciid Grace, '^I’he disgrace lie had thus incurred seems to have only tended to exas- 
jierate and render him callous: for, in March, IffSCJ, he \\i\^ publicly admonished for notorious 
neglect of his duti(‘s, and in Novcndicr, IffBH, he \vus suspended for insolent conduct to the 
Junior Dean, and for exciting dissension in the College. 

In U)8y he quitted Dublin; and, coming over to England, visited his motlier, who W'as 
then H'siding in Leicestershire. By her advice he addressed himself' to Sir William Temple 
(whose wife was related to tJie family), and sncceeflotl in obtaining his patronage ; the imme- 
diate advantage of which was the oiiportniiity it afforded him of prosecuting In’s studies upon 
a scale whieli he seems to have adojited as a ))enance for his previous dereliction of duty. His 
j uj)j>lication now was most inten‘i(‘ and sevt'rc, and the exff'usive knowledge he thus aeijiiired 
I soon raised bun in tin; estimation, and gained him the confidence, of his patron. He w'as 
udmifted to the private interviews of King William and Tcmjilo, when the former honoured 
Moor Park with his iirescneo ; and frequently, when Sir William hapjicned to be confined by 
the gout, was depuff'd to attend his Majesty in his walks about the grounds. It was on these 
1 oeeasiuns that tiie King taught Swift the Dutch method of cutting asparagus, and (Swift, 

' jn-obahly, having hinted at his precarious circumstances.) offered to make him a Cajitain of 
* Horse. Swift’s hones and expi'ctatioTis, howover, were fixed upon Church jircfennent ; and 
I in 1011*2 he went to Oxford to take his degree of Master of Arts, and met with a reception 
there wdiieh liighly gratified him. 

It IS possible that Sir AVilliuin Temple, anxious to reUiin Swift about him, thought to accom- 
plish his aim by keeping liim in a state of depeiidoiice : but it is certain that Swift became 
impatient, and when, after frequent application and remonstrance, he wans at last offered a 
situation in the Irish Rolls of about tTOO a year, he rcjecteil it with disdain, and immediately 
quitted Moor Park for Ireland, wdth the intention of taking Holy Orders. To this end, a 
reference to Temple, as to his conduct, was lu'cessary ; and it has been thought that Sir Wil- 
liam, feeling tliat lu^ had dealt ungenerously by him, in addition to the usual testimonial, for- 
warded some direct recommendations ; for Swdft obtained Deacons’ Orders in Of;tober, IGRI, 
Priests’ Orders in January, IffOo, and, inimediaff'ly afterwards, tlie Prebend of KiJroot, w^orth 
about £100 a year. He was scarcely settled, when he received an invitation from Temple to 
return to him : he. did ; and was thenceforth treated, not as tlio needy dependent, but 

as tlie respeeted and confidential friend. Four years passed in an uninterrupted intercourse of 
esteem and friendship between them, when the death of Temple, in January, 1098-9, threw 
Sw ift upon the worK, to gain by his owm energies the provision which patronage had failed to 
bestow on liiin. He edited the literary remains of Temple, and dedicated them to the King, 
reminding him at the same time, by a peliUon, of a promise he had made him ot a Prebend at 
Canterhuiy or AVestminster: but his efforts were unavailing, and he relinquished his attend- 
ance upon the Court in disgust. Further disappointments awaited him : Lord Berkeley (one 
of the liOrds Justices of Ireland) had invited him to become his Secretary and Chaplain, and 
he liad accepted the invitation ; but w'as quickly superseded in tlie former office by a Mr. 
Buslie, who procured it for himself. Lord Berkeley, by way of amends, promised him 
the first living of value that should be at his disposal ; but, wJien the Deanery of Derry 
became vacant, Swift found that Mr. Busbc had again forestalled him, and tba^he could only 
obtain it by the payment of £1000 to Rushe. His anger towards both the Judge and his 
Secretary was extreme : he instantly threw up his Chaplainsiiip, and took his leave of them 
in these words : God confound you botli for a couple of scoundrels.” Lord Berkeley soon 
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l)ecan)e appreheiisive of the consequences whicli might arise from the hatred and scorn of a I 
man like Swift, who, from time to time, continued to attack Idrn with all the bitterness of 
satire ; and he endeavoured to pacify him by presenting him with the Rectory of Agher, and | 
the Vicarages of Laracor and Rathbiggan. In 1700 the Prebend of Durilavin was added to I 
these, and the whole produced an income of £400 per annum. Having taken possession of 
his living at Laracor, he was at great pains in repairing and improving the Vicanige house 
and grounds; he added nineteen acres to the Glebe, and purchased the Titlies of Elfernock, 
witli which he endowed the living. But Swift wms not long to remain in inactive obscurity : 
the impeachment of Lords Somers, 0>ford, and others, on account of the Partition Treaty, 
induced liim to come forward os a political writer, in “ A Discourse upon the Dissensions be- 
tween the Nobles and Commons in Athens and Rome.’^ The pamphlet excited mucli atten- 
tion ; and Somers, Halifax, and Sunderland took him at once into familiarity and confidence. 
He now made frequent journeys to London, associated witli the AV^its at Button’s ('offee-house, 
and formed an intimacy and friendshij) with several of them, more particularly wdtli Addison, 
Steele, and Arbuthnot. His celebrity was greatly enhanced by the publication, in 1691, of 
the “Tale of a Tub;” which, although he nevei openly acknowledged it, was by geiienil 
consent attributed to him. 

In tlje summer of 1709, wearied with attendance upon the Ministry, liaving been alh'nmtely 
flattered by tlie prospect of promotion, and irritated and di^gustcMl by neglect ond disappoint- 
ment, he quitted London, and resumed his retirement at Laracor. In 1710 Im was united with 
the Bishops of Ossory and Killaloe, in a Comnkission from the Prelates of Ireland, to prose- 
cute their suit for a remission of the first-fruits and twentieths. On this visit he separated 
entirely from the Whigs, and manifested in the strongest manner liis contempt and hatred of 
their leaders, Somers and Godolphin, for having insolently considered his services sufficiently 
requited by mere civilities. By his own avowal, he liad been a Whig in general politics only ; 
in wdiat related to the dignity and influence of the Churcli, tlie points nearest his lieart, hr 
had always sided with tlie Tories : and now, aggravated as he was by the neglect and ingrati- 
tude of the opposite party, it is not surprising that he at once threw himself into their anus. 
Harley, wlio, smarting under similar ill-trefitmeut, had made head against the AVliigs, and 
succeeded in driving them from power, was aware of the value of such an adherent as Sw ift . 
he and his colleague, Boliiigbroke, received him most cordially, and lie at once became their 
asSi.K^iate and counsellor. Swift, already in much esteem as a ])olitical writer, brought into 
action the whole artillery of his eloquence, wit, and sarcasm, in aid of his new patrons : he 
wrote a large portion of the “ Examiner” (of wliich he undertook the Editoraliip), and pub- 
blished numerous poems, papers, and pamphlets. The most remarkable of these last were the 
“Conduct of tlic Allies” (of which 1 1,000 copies were sold in less than a month), and the 
“ Public Spirit of the Whigs,” which gave such offence to the Scotcli that, through the inter- 
ference of the Lords, a proclamation was issued, offering £300 reward, for the discovery of 
the author. Notwithstanding his important and influential position, Swift received no recom- 
pense until April, 1713, w'heii ho was promoted to the Deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 

He had scarcely taken possession of his new dignity, wlien he was re-called from Ireland, 
for the purpose of allaying the dissensions which had arisen between Harley and Boliiigbroke; 
his efforts to effect a reconciliation failed ; and ho retired into Berkshire, where he wrote 
“ Some Free Thoughts upon the present State of Affairs ;” and shortly after, the death of 
Queen Anne deprived his friends of their power, and him of his political influence. He 
immediately quitted England ; and, during six years, continued in retirement and 
comparative obscurity. 

In 1720 he published “A Proposal for the universal Use of Irish Manufactures,” in W'hich 
he sought to persuade his countrymen to reject English manufactures, an^ to wear none but 
their own. The pamphlet created a great sensation, and the Printer was prosecuted : the 
Jury having declared him Not Guilty j were detained eleven hours, and sent out of court to 
re-consider their verdict nine times ; and at last left the question undecided by giving a Special 
Verdict, The further trial, after repeated delays, was set aside by a NoU Prosequi / and 
Swift may be said to have obtained a complete victory. This he follow'ed up by persecuting 
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with unrcmittinj; zeal the Lord Chief Justice Wiiitshead, and Judge Route, by Epigraraa, 
liunipoons, and Satires, until they became the objects of universal scorn and disgust. But tJie 
j)opularity he thus obtained in Ireland was trifling compared with that which attended the 
publication of the Drapier’s Letters,'^ four years afterwards. One M'illiam AVood had ob- 
tained a patent for coining half-pence for Ireland, to tlu* amount of 108,000 : Swift, indignant 
at the iniquity of the scheme, drew up, in the name ot the Irish people, a petition against it ; 
and, by way of strengthening the appeal, published a series of Letters, with the signature of 
jy. B. Drapicr. Their effect was instantaneous ; the nation hecanie excited and clamorous, 
and the whole jjopulafion formed the steady resolution never to receive a single piece of 
Wood’s coin. The Printer of the “ Letters” was ini])rLsoned ; but the Grand Jury refused to 
find an indictment, and a reward of £000 uas offered in vain for the discovery of the author, 
file result was, the patent was annulled, tlie coin withdrawn, and Swift constituted the Idol 
and the Oracle of his country, to the hour of his death. AVitb respect to the merit of the 

Drapier’s Letters,” it will suffiee to quote the opinion of Isaac Hawkins Browne, who desig- 
nates them “the most perfect pieces of oratory ever composed since the day» ot JJeniosthenes.” 

Having achieved this triumph over Wood and his haif-])ence, Swift retired to Quilca, a 
countrj house, belonging to bis friend Dr. Sheridan, and for mjiuo time amused him in project- 
ing and executjng alterations and improvements there, and also in finishing and revising 
' ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.” In 17i2()he went to England, where he was received with open arms 
' by Bolinghroke, Bathurst, Arhullinot, Gay, and Pope. He took up his abode at the house 
! of the latter, and assigned to him the task of selecting and arranging the materials for tljrec 
1 vfdumes of Miscellanies, their joint production. During this visit he waited upon Sir Robeit 
j Walpole, with a view to interest him in the ennse of Ireland ; and (It has been said) to eiidea- 
I vour to obtain for liini^elt’ Church preferment in England: hut Walpole had been prepossessed 
I ULpiiiist him and his vnwvs of Irish affairs by the represen Uitions of Archbishop Boulter, and | 
they pa with cool civility, no point being gained by either party in the conference. 

Ill August, Swift returned to Dublin, where his arrival was celelirated with the most public 
demonstrations of joy and respect; and in November, tlie “Travels of Gulliver” were pub- 
lished anonymously in London. This celebrated work immediately engrossevl the attention of 
I he wdiole kii^loin : it was read, admired, and discussed, by all ranks. “ It offered,” &a>s Sir 
Walter Scott, “jiersonal and political satire to the renders in higli life, low and coarse incident 
lo the vulgar, marvels to the romarilic, wit to the young and lively, lessons of morality and 
policy to the grave, and maxims of deep and bitter misanthropy to neglected age, and 
disappointed amhitioti.” 

In 1727 Swift v isitc<l England for the last time, and spent the summer among his early i 
liKuids. Ilis hopes of preferment, and his prosjieets of reviving political influence, were now | 
at ail I'lid ; and wlien he returned to wliat he always considered his land of exile, to his dis- | 
content and chagrin was added severe affliction, by the death of the being to whom be was 
most attaclu'd. His health became affected, and his temper more than ever unequal and 
morose ; he rallied occasionally, and from time to time gratified the animosity he cherished 
against Queen Curoline and Walpole, by attacking them, and their favourites and dependants, 
with the same wit and irony that distinguished his better days. At length, the disorders under 
w hich he had suffered at intervals all his life obtained the mastery, and he sunk into a state 
of mental alienation, pitiable in any point of view, but most awful when contrasted wdth the 
lirilliant genius and unusual powers which had originally adorned his comprehensive mind. 
Ho di(?<l on the iflth of October, 1715, in his 78tli year. 

The domestic history of Swift Inus been the subject of much discussion, from the extraordl- 
nary circumstances attending his connection wdth Mrs. Esther Johnson, celebrated in his 
w ritings under the name of Stella, She was the daughter of Sir William Temple’s Steward, 
and was about fourteen years old when Swil't undertook the office of her preceptor. At Sir 
AA illiani’s death she resided for some time with Mrs, Diiigley, a relation of the Temple family, 
and, when Swift settled at Laracor, accepted his invitation to fix her abode at Trim, a village 
ill the vicinity of his living. She was then eighteen, of great personal attractions, and fer- 
j vi'utly attached to him, no doubt antieijiated tlie speedy cousuinmation of her wishes. But 
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Swift, who could not be unconscious of the feelings he had excited, adapted his wliole conduct 
towards her strictly to the character of a friend, and never met her but in t!ie presence of a 
third person. When he left home for any time, she and her companion resided aMhis house, 
resuming their own lodgings immediately on his return. In tliis manner passed eight years, 
ill the course of which her aifection seemed gradually to increase, and she refused a very 
eligible offer of marriage from a Mr. Tisdal. When Swift went to London, in September, 
1710, he was almost agonised at leaving her, and kept, during his absence, a Journal ad- 
dressed to her, which fully evinces how completcl}^ she swayed every feeling of his heart. 
Nevertheless, an event took place which was every ’way calculated to distress her, and bring 
into question the sincerity of his professions. In London, Swift became acquainted with a 
widoM^ lady, named Vanlionirigli, Avliose eldest daughter interesting him greatly by lier temper 
and manners, he offered liis assistance in comjileting her education. The progress of his 
pupil was astoiiibhing : but at the end of two yeuvs, Swift was thrown into the greatest 
embarrassment, by her openly declaring lier love for him, and demanding a return. 

He was at this time in Iiis 47th year, and it is to be lamented that he suffered his vanity to 
overcome liis sense of propriety, niul encouraged hopes which he never intended to realise. 
Vanessa (as he called her) was not of the gentle and patient temper of Stella : --when Swift 
returned to Ireland, on the Queen's death, she' follbwefl him/ contrary to his wish ; and their 
I meetings (allowed by all -to have been perfectly' platonic) caused Stella a jealousy, which 
brought on severe indisposition. Swift, to sootlicdler and satisfy h(3r scrn])]cs, agreed to marry 
her, on the condition of their living separately, as ht^iofore ; and they were privately nmr- 
I ried (the ceremony being performed in the garden of the Deanery) by Dr. Ashe, Rishop of 
I Clogher, in 1710. After tins he would willingly have estranged himself from Vanessa, but 
! found it impracticable. She, having some duspicioii of the real fact, wrote to Mrs. Jolinson, 

I and the answer she received, together with Swift's resentment upon tliscovering her procced- 
I iiig, tlirew' her into a fever Which terminated her existence in 1723. Her scarcely iinfor- 
i tuiiate rival did not survive her maby years ; hbi* 'spirits -and 'her frame, blighted and wasted, 
j by ‘‘ hope deferred,'' and’bitter'dfedppointaienty ^he'died' pi’j&raaturely in 172S. 

The conduct of Swift WaH^:tKese ill-fi 0 d:^woWn,dibWover it may be ac^unted for, or 
I extenuated, will alway&T^raaina ’Wot of the in(»st diWgcnt research, 

I a mystery still, envelnpbarit) attempts at explanation have 

I failed to disperse, In>^;bthfi\’'relatibn&, dpp<?6w "tO'L&vc been a worthy and estimable 
! man. His works (th^sCnnmciJation of .wirioh 'Would baity lis beyond our proscribed bounds) 

I are all examples of ingenuity, and intellectual power : of his ]>oems, Cadenus and 
! Vanessa,’' Baucis /aqd -Philemon,-” And his ^'limitations of Horace,” are of the highest 
i order ’ and the ^^Tale of a Tub," the ‘'^■Drapiet’s Letterij," and " Gulliver’s Travels,’' have 
j conferred immortality on his name by merit peculiar to tlienisidves. 

j Philip Yorke, Fhirl of Hardwicke, was born at Dover, in 1690. He was educated under 
! Mr. Morland, of Betlinal Green, entered of the Middle Teutple, and was called to the Bar in 
I 1714.— In 1718 he was returned Member of Parliament for Lewes ; and the following year 
I nus appointed Solicitor General. In 1723 he became Attorney General, and in 1733 Lord 
I Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, shortly after which be received the title of Baron Knrd- 
1 wlcke. He succeeded Lord Talbot in 1736 as Lord High Chancellory and finally, in 1754, 

' was created Earl of Hardwicke. He bos transmitted to postority an unblemished name as a 
l awyer, a Judge, and a Statesman. In private life he was benevolent and pious ; and his 
’( ntlo and engaging manners gained him the affection, as his public virtues secured him the 
esteem, of all who knew him. As an orator, ho was clear, graceful, and impressive : cogent 
(II argument, and perspicuous in arrangement. After suffering severely for some months from 
(i vsmitcry, he died, at the age of seventy-three, on tlie 0th of March, I 7 S 4 . 

fnoArAs 'fioKELL, son of the Rev. Richard Tickell, Vicar of Bridckirk, near Carlisle, 
viis l)oni in lOHO, He entered Queen ’.s College, Oxford, in 1701, was made Master of Arts 
1.1 170 :^, and ( hosei) Fellow tw'O years afterwards. A copy of verses in praise of the Ojiera of 
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** Rosamond/^ introduced him to the notice of Addison, and a sincere and lasting friendship 
between them was the result. Whilst the negociations which preceded tlie Peace of Utrecht 
were yet pending, Tickell published his poem ** On the Prospect of Peace, with the view to 
reconcile the nation to the sacrifice of some immediate advantages rather tlian continue the 
war. It sold rapidly, reaching in a very short time a sixth edition ; and Addison, who, with 
the Whigs, was strongly opposed to such a measure, however he might disapprove of the sub- 
ject of the Poem, was generous enough to give high praise to it as a composition, in the 
Spectator.^^ Tickell afterwards wrote a poem addressed ‘‘To the supposed Author of the 
Spectator,” and another, on the arrival of George f., entitled the “ Royal Progress.” He had 
iiLso previously, attacked the Chevalier and his adherents, in a political piece called “ An 
Epi«tle to a Gentleman at Avignon,” which was much read, and wliich tended to mark him 
out for favour on the accession of the House of Hanover. 

Wlien Addison went to Ireland os Secretary to the Earl of Sunderland, he took Tickell 
with him as an Jissistaiit in his official duties ; and on his becoming Secretary of State in 1717, 
he made his friend Under Secretary. Tlpon the death of Addison, in 1719, Tickell edited his 
I ('ollected Works, and prefixed to them an Elegy to the memory of liis patron, of pre-emineut 
I beauty and pathos. In 1725, Tickell was made Secretary to the Lords Justices of Ireland, I 
I and tlie following year he married, iu Dublin. i 

! lie lield liis ofiicial appointment until his death, which took place at Bath, in April, 1740. | 
' BoMdes the pieces already noticed, he wrote some “ Verses on Cato,” an “ Imitation of the j 
Prophecy of Nereiis,” “Kensington Garden,” and a very pathetic ballad, “Colin and Lucy.” I 
He w'as also (nominally) the author of a translation of the first Book of the “ Iliad,” pub- | 
i lihhed in op])OHiti(m to Pope’s, and a contributor to the “Guardian.” He was an elegant, if | 
i not a powerful, writer ; an amiable man, convivial but moderate ; spirited in his conversation, ' 

I and of a kind and aficctionatc heart. 

! AMniiosK Phi Lirs was descended from h respectable family in Leicestershire. While at ; 
! St. John’s College, Cambridge, he published his “Six Pastorals,” which w'ere very popular; 

I and, it is supposed, caused some little jealousy to Pope. The style of them, how'ever it might 
j approiich the true Doric, was, unluckily, very apt for ludicrous associations, and Pope exerted 
I all bis wit and irony to hold them up to ridicule : this he accomplished effectually in the 
j “ Guardian.” The attack greatly irritated Philips, and he sought revenge in insult, by sus- 
I pending a rod over the scat which Pope usually occupied at Button^s Coffcc-liouse. Pope 
j failed not to retaliate ; and, in the “ Prologue” to bis Satires, describes Philips os— 

“ The Bard whom pilfer’d Poatornle renown, 

! Who turns a Pcrsiun Tale for half* a- crown, 

I Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 

i And strains, from hard-bound brains, eight imes a year ” 

And Swift fixed upon him tlie nick-name of “ Namby pamby,” in allusion to bis numerous 
short-line verses. Upon Philips leaving the University, he became intimate with Addison 
I and Steele, and he printed, in the Tatlcr,” a “ Poetical Letter from Copenhagen a piece 
I of sterling merit, which extorted praise even from Pope. It is likely that at tliis period his 
i circumstances were rather precarious, since he undertook, for Tonson, a translation of the 
! “ Persian Tales” from the French, at (it is said) a very low price. His 'JHgedy, “ The Dis- 
* tressed Mother,” (partly a translation of Racine’s “ Andromaque,’') brought him into much 
notice : Steele had highly extolled it in the “ Spectator” (No. 20o) before it appeared ; and 
Addison afterwords (in No. 33b) carried Sir Roger de Coverleg to its representation. Philips 
produced two other Tragedies, “ The Briton,” and “ Humphrey, Duko of Gloucester,” which 
excited little attention, and are now forgotten. Although from his zealous support of the 
Whigs, he was justified in anticipating a suitable reward upon the accession of George I,, and 
had been greatly disftppointed by obtaining merely the insignificant situations of Justice of 
the Peace, and Commissioner of Lotteries, he (lid not relax in his exertions, but commenced 
the “ Free-thinker,” in which he had, for one of bis co-adjutors, Dr. Boulter, then minister 
of a parish church in Southwark. This circumstance established his fortune. Dr. Boulter, 
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on his elevation to tlie see of Armagh, took his former associate with him to Ireland, as his 
Secretary, and obtained for him a scat in the House of Commons. In 1720 he was appointed 
Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, and in 1733 he became a Judge of the Prerogative Court. 
Plnlips continued in Ireland until 1748, when, desirous of spending the remainder of his days 
in England, he purchased an annuity of £400, and returned to London. He had just completed 
a re-publication of his Poems, when he was seized with paralysis, and died June 18, 1749, in 
his seventy-eighth year. Philips is reported to have been a worthy man, hut ludicrously 
solemn in demeanour, and grandiloquent in his conversation. Of his productions, the 

AA’^iiiter Scene, above noticed, the Hymn to Venus, and the Fragment of Sappho,^' 
are, perhaps, all that can be considered above mediocrity. 

Laurence Eusden, son of Dr, Eusden, Rector of Spalsworth, Yorkshire, was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where ho took orders, and was appointed Chaplain to Lord 
Willoughby de liroke. He gained tlie patronage of Lord Halifax, by a Latin Version of his 
Lordship^s Poem “On the Battle of the Boyne,” and he appears to have been anxious to 
prove himself worthy of it. He contributed to both the “Spectator” and the “ Guardian,” 
wrote some verses in commendation of Addison’s “ Cato,” and an Epithalamiuin on the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Newcastle with Lady Henrietta Godolphin. This last no doubt procured 
for him the Laureateship, wdiich the Duke (then Lord Chamberlain) gave him on the death 
of Rowe, in 1718. 

Little has been preserved, concerning Eusden, beyond the numerous satirical allusions to bis 
office, to be found in the writings of the day : with him the title of Poet Laureate began to 
fall into disesteem ; nor have the unquestionable talents of some who succeeded him tended 
materially to retri(3ve it. The eminent man * who at present holds the appointment, has, how- 
ever, by divesting it of the degrading reiteration of adulatory Birth-day Odes, not only vin- 
dicated the independence and dignity of his owm literarj" fame, but has established a founda- 
tion for future respectability to his successors. 

Eusden died at Coningsby, in Lincolnshire (of which place he was Rector), in September, 
1730, his faculties and health falling a sacrifice to the pernicious habit of intoxication. His, 
poems, a few of wdiich are printed in Nicholls’s Collection, are not calculated to arrest atten- 
tion : his Versions of Chudian, in the “ Spectator,” are his happiest efforts. 

William Fleetw^ood was bom in 1636. He was educated at Eton scliool, and elected 
to King’s College, Cambridge. Having taken orders, he was appointed Chaplain to King 
William and Queen Mary, and became Fellow of Eton College, and Rector of St. Austin’s, 
Londoii. He was subsequently chosen Lecturer of St. Dunstau’s, Fleet-street, and nominated 
a Canon of Windsor. Desirous of literary leisure, he resigned his living and lectureship in 
1705, and retired to a small rectory near Eton, where he engaged deeply in the study of His- 
tory and Antiquities. From this he was unexpectedly called, by Queen Anne nominating 
, him to the see of St. Asaph ; and, on the accession of George 1., his attachment to the cause 
j of Liberty, and the Protestant Religion, was rewarded by the valuable bishopric of Ely. 
j During his whole career, his labours were unremitted ; fbrty-t^vo of his publications an* 
I noticed in the Biographia Jiritannica, comprising Antiquities, History, and 'I'heology: in all 
I of which are displayed profound classical learning, judicious and acute criticism, and ex ten - 
j sive acquaiiHauce with Historical and Ecclesiastical Antiquities.—When his friends, the 
Whigs, went out of office in 1710, he openly avowed his dislike of the measures of the Tories, 
by pubbshing a “ Fast Sermon,” containing severe reprobation of their conduct: and in 1712 
he published four other semions, “ On the deaths of Queen Mary, the Duke of Gloucester, 
and King William, and on the Queen’s (Anne’s) Accession, with a Prc^.” The Sermons 
had l)cen previously preached with much approbation, and were not assailable ; but the Pre- 
face was condemned by the House of Commons, to be burnt by the common hangman. 

This injuilicious procoe^ling only made the Work more popular : Steele printed the Preface 
in the “ Spent, aor and. as the Bishop remarked, “conveyed about 14,000 of them into 
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pcople^a hands that would otherwise never have seen or heard of it.^^ This Preface, witl) 
some introductory observations by Steele, form No. 384 The paper was not published 
until 12 o^clock, that it might come out precisely at the hour of the Queen’s breakfast, and 

that no time might be left for deliberating about serving it up with that meal as usual.” 

Bishop Fleetwood died at Tottenham, in 1723, aged 67. 

Ilis biographer (Morgan) says, “ Ilia various merits entitle him to tlje character of a great 
and good man; as a Prelate, he did honour to his station, by his dignified and prudent de- 
portment : to the poor and necessitous he was a generous benefactor, and was a liberal encou- 
rager of every truly cliaritable design. To the interests of Civil and Religious l.iberty he 
was ardently attached. He was modest, humble, nncensorious, and calm and meek in his 
temper ; but at the same time possessed a degree of cool and sedate courage, which ho did not 
fail to exhibit on proper occasions: and, to crown tlie whole, he was a bright pattern of 
innocence of life, integrity of heart, and sanctity of manners.” 

Jt)HN Hen LEV was born in 1692, at Mellon Mowbray, of which parish his father wa? 
Vicar. Having prosecuted his studies very zealously at Cambridge, he returned to his native 
town, and became assistant, and afterwards master, <^f the scbbbl which lie conducted 

with great credit. Having taken his degree 6f Master of Art#, iwid obtained Priests’ Orders, 
he for some time olHciated as curate at Melton ; until an undon^oktble desire for celebrity in- 
duced him to visit the metropolis* In London he published some Translations from Pliny ^ 
Vertot, mid Montfaucon ; and 'was presented - by the Earl of Macclesfield with a Benefice of 
£ 80 a year. He also had a Lectureship in the city ; acquired much j^pularity as a preacher; 
assisted Dr. Bu^ough, afterwards Bishop of Limerick, in his duties; and became Chaplain to 
Lord Molesworth. Disappointed in some expectations which he had formed of advancement, 
lie threw up his benefice and lectureship,- and opened an m'Portsmouth-atreet, Lin- 

coln’s Inn Fields ; where, on Sundays (adcordifig to his own acOount) he preached on Theo- 
logy, and on Wednesdays on all other Sciences; his audience pfjiying one shilling each for 
admission. His orations soon degenerated into ribaldry, bufibonery, and blasphemy, and ho 
resorted to the meanest and most firaudul^t exp^ientil^to obtain, a maintenance. On one occa- 
sion, it is said, he collected a nameroiis ebbgx^gi^Oii'^^. Shoe-ms^eW^ by advertising that he i 
would shew them how to makoavpai«>lf and this he did by cutting 
otf the tops of a pair of boots. {Lojgartb ibid' the celebrated George Alex- 

ander Stcevens was a constant visitor at his e^nape! for the purpose of giving him annoyance. 
Pope has ‘‘ damned him to everlasting faiue”-in ha» *^ Duiiciad :”— 

‘Mmbrowii’d^th HtStiFoy stands, 

Tuning Wa voice,' ind batancing Ws hands. 

How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue * 

IIovv sweet the periods ; neither said nor sun^ ' 

Still break the benches, Henley I i*ith thy strain, 

While Sherlock, Hare, and Gibson ptcsch in vain. 

Oh I gre.it ^<'^l•^rcr of the good old Stage, 

Preacher at once, and Zany of the Age ! 

Ob ! worthy thou of Egypt's tyise abodes ! 

A decent Fnent, where Monkejfs were the Oorl^.^* 

He died October 14, 17o(), an object of universal contempt. The promise of his early days 
quickly faded : while at Melton, he wrote a poem entitled Esther,” and commenced what 
lie termed his Univereal Grammar of which he coinplete<l ten languages, with a proper 
introduction to every tongue.” While at Cambridge he sent two Letters to the “ Spectator 
and, towards the close of his career, was author of a political paper of most venal and worth- 
less diameter, called The Ilyp Doctor.” 

! 

James Hey wood was a wholesale Linen-draper on Fish-street Hill, and a man of high i 
rcHspectability in tlie city of London. He paid the customary fine of £500 upon declining the 
office of Alderman of Aldgate Ward, to which he was elected ; and, having lived in the enjoy- 
ment of his faculties and health tdl his ninetieth year, died at his house in Austin Friars, in 
July, 1776. 
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Mr. Hey wood was in the early part of his life a great politician, and contracted a habit, 
singularly inconvenient to persons in discourse with him, for which he is commemorated with 
much humour by Steele, in the Guardian. # 

There is a silly habit among many of our minor orators, who display their eloquence in 
the several Coffee-houses, to the no small annoyance of considerable numbers of her Majesty’s 
spruce and loving subjects ; and that is a humour they have got of twisting off your buttons. 
These ingenious gentlemen are not able to advance three words until they have got fast hold 
of one of your buttons ; but as soon as they have procured such an excellent handle for dis- 
course, they will indeed proceed witli great elocution. I know not how well some may have 
escaped, but for my part I have often met with them to iny cost ; having, I believe, within 
these three years last past been argued out of several dozens, insomuch that I have for some 
time ordered my Tailor to bring me home with every suit a dozen, at least, of spare ones, to 
supply the place of such as from time to time are detached, as an help to discourse, by the 
vehement gentlemen before mentioned. I remember upon the news of Dunkirk’s being de- 
livered into our hands, a brisk little fellow, a politician and an able engineer, Iiad got into the 
middle of Button^s Coffee-house, and was fortifying Graveling for the service of the most 
Christian King with all imaginable expedition. The work was carried on with such success 
tliat, in less than a quarter of an hour’s time, he had made it almost impregnable ; and, in the 
opinion of several worthy citizens who had gathered round, full as strong both by sea and 
land as Dunkirk ever could pretend to be. I happened, however, unadvisedly, to attack some 
of his outworks, upon which, to shew his great skill likewise in the offensive part, he immedi- 
ately made an assault upon one of my buttons, and carried it in Jess than two minutes, not- 
witJistanding I made as handsome a defence as was possible. He had likewise invested a 
second, and would certainly have been master of that too in a very little time, had he not ! 
i been diverted from this enterprise by the arrival of a courier, who brought advice that his pre- j 


I seiice was absolutely necessary in the disposal of a beaver ; upon which he raised the siege, 
and, indeed, retreated with precipitation.’’ 

It was Mr. Heywood himself, that (having conquered this silly habit), in after years, pointed 
out his own identity with Steele’s Politician, 

Isaac Watts was bom at Southampton, on July 17, 1674. At a very early age he began 
to study the Latin and Greek Languages, to which he afterwards added Hebrew; and had 
acquired a very competent knowledge of them by the time be attained his sixteenth year. In 
1690 he was placed at the academy of the Rev. Thomas Rowe, in London ; and in 1693 he 
joined tlie communion of the Independents, of which sect his preceptor was a minister. Hav- 
ing completed his studies, he devoted two years under his father’s roof, to preparation for the 
sacred duties of the pastoral charge : and, at the expiration of that period, he accepted an in- 
vitation from Sir John Hartopp, to become the domestic tutor of his son. He lived with Sir 
Jolm five years, during which he perfected hira^lf in Biblical learning; and in the last year, 

I 1698, preached for the first time, on hie birth-day. Shortly after, he was appointed assLstunt 
^ the Rev. Dr. Chauncey ; and on the Doctor’s death in 1701-2, became Im successor. He 
had scarcely entered upon his new office, when he was attacked by a severe illness, which in- 
capacitated him for some years. He recovered, however, sufficiently to resume the duties of 
his charge ; in which he evinced the greatest assiduity and solicitude until a second time he 
was afflicted with a fever so violent tlmt be never entirely overcame the effects of it. At this 
period he met with a true tSarnaritan in Sir Thomas Abney, who took him into his house, and 
exerted luraself indefatigably to restore his health. In this he succeeded ; and though Sir 
lliomas lived but eight years to enjoy the society of his illustrious friend, Dr. Watts became 
or the remainder of his life the inmate of that hospitable family ; whero, for thirty-six years, 
he received every demonstration of affection, esteem, and veneration. 

n 1716, Dr. returned to the duties of bis ministry, which had been performed during 
hIh J* Price, 03 joint pastor. In 1728 he received, totally unsolicited 

Aberdeeii^^^ ^ ^ <legree of Doctor in Divinity, from the Universities of Edinburgh and 
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He continued to officiate in hie congregation, until disabled by increasing infirmity : be then 
wished to resign his appointment, but was not permitted to do so ; bis fiock insisted upon bis 
continuing to receive the accustomed salary, and at the same time paid another minister to act 
in his stead. Dr. Watts died on the 25th of November, 1748, aged 74^ 

The virtues and piety of Dr. Watts are strongly reflected in his writings, and spread over 
them an imperishable lustre. As a Theologian and a Philosopher, he is inferior to none ; os a 
Poet, he is spirited and elegant ; but all distinctions, perhaps, ought to give way before that 
to which he has a primeval claim, and which is so freely awarded him by Dr, Johnson 

‘‘ For children, he condescended to lay aside the Scholar, the Philosopher, and the AVit, to 
write little poems of devotion^ and systems of instruction, adapted to their wants and capaci* 
ties, from the dawn of reason, through its gradations of advance in the morning of life. Every 
man acquainted with the common principles of human action will look witb veneration on the 
writer who is at one time combating Locke, and at another making a catechism for children 
in their fourth year. A voluntary descent from the dignity of Science is, perhaps, the hardest 
lesson that humility can teach/^ 

John Wkaver was a Dancing-mflifter, and author of “ An Essay towards a History of 
Dancing ; in which tlie whole Art, and its various excellencies, are in some measure explained. 
Containing the several sorts of Dancing, antique and modern, serious, scenical, grotesque, &c. 
With til use of it as an exercise, qualification, diversion, &c./C12mo. In a Letter printed 
in the Spectator,'^ No. 334, he adV6rtiS<^ his intention of imWishing this Work, which ap- 
peared before the close of the Steele spoke appibvingly of tlie Book in the ** Specta- 

tor,’' No. 466, and certainly^ndt iiiftltWvMty,Jf it be written witli the same ease and spirit 
us his Letter. * \ 

RrcHATiD Paukkr was the friend and felloW-coHegian of Steele, at Merton College. He 
took liis degree of M.A. in 1697, and was esteemed ti very accomplished scholar. It is said 
that Edinun l Smith submitted hh Ttanslxition of: Longhm^ to his judgment, from his exact 
critical knowledge of the'^feeiek ^ngug; Mr. Parker \y^ presented by bis College to the 
A’^icarnge of Embleton, in, NqrthumWiand, whj<ffi lie held to" a' very advanced age : it would 
appear, however, from his^Jjciteir No^ 474; Biat hi4 taster were very dissimilar 

to those of the country around him. ' * ' - ' 

Peteu Anthony Moi^trx wfis at, Rouen iu 1660. On the revocation of the Edict 
of Naiitz he came to Eugla^^.^Jlived for some ' time witli his relative Paul Dominique, 
Esq. Unlike the generalify of hisbbuntryfcen, he attained so/^rfect a knowledge of the 
English Language, both ib Ifs ^idiom *d^d its- colloquial eXqiression, that his Translations of 
“ Don Quixote,” and ‘^Tbe AVorks of Rabelais,” have been esteemed, the former, equal to 
any before or since ; and the latter, one of the most perfect specimens of the art of Trans- 
lation.” He also translated several plays, which were ^^ted . with sudeea ; wrote Prologues 
and Epilogues ; and a Poem «0n Tea,” dedicated to (he Spectator. At length, deeming 
'^Frade a more lucrative pursuit than Literature, he opened an Hast India AVarehouse in Lead- 
(Mihall-street ; and obtained an appointment in the Post-office. His Letter to the Spectator 
(iu No. 288) relates to this change in his avocatidns; and is an advertisement of tlie articles in 
which he dealt. —He soon was placed in easy circumstances, married an amiable woman, and 
became the father of a family ; but these blessings were insufficient to deter him from vicious 
habits. He was found dead on the morning of the Otk of February, J717-16, at a brothel 
near Temple Bar, not without suspicions that he had been murdered by tlie wretches who 
biirroumled him. 

BaoMBi D.D., was the author of Spectator, No. 3(a. It is supposed tlmt % Emlia 

wlio b there described, was “ the mother of Mrs. Aschem, of Conningtbn, Cambridgeshire,” 
and the wife of Dr. Bn>me. This latter supposition is founded upon, and, in some measure, 
borne out bv, her husliand being termed “ Bromius.” If sucli be the fact, we learn that 
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Pronie liad been originally a man, tbouglitless, and extravagant ; and that he owed to 
tlie virtues and discreet conduct of his wife, the preservation ot his paternal estate, as well as 
of his moral character. 

Fhanciiam was a resident at Norwich, and wrote Sf)cctator/^ No. 520, upon his 

xvife’s death. Wc have no further particulars regarding him ; and it is a pity, for the jiaper 
in question is of extreme beauty, simplicity, and tenderness. 

Mu. Greek Proftssor in the Ihiiversity of (Pasgow', and joined with Mr 

Montgomery, in writing Ncu 5Jt. Mr. Dunlop published a Greek Graimnar of some repute. 

Mu. Montgomery was a Merchant of high respectability, and, xve are told, “traded to 
Sweden, and his business carrying him there, it is .said that in consequence of something be- 
tween him and Queen Christina, he was obliged to leave the kingdom abrujitly. This event 
was supposed to have affected Ids intellects, much in the same manner as Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley is represented to have been injured by bis pas»ion for the beautiful widow'. 

Miss Shephkard, and her sister, Mrs. Perry, were descended from Sir Fleetwood 
Shepheard. The former wrote two Letters in the “ Spectator,” one signed Parthenia, in No. 

! 140, the other Leomyra, in No. 163: and the latter, one in No. 92, reminding Addiftin of a 
' promise he liad made, to recommend a select librur) for the improvement o the lair sex. 

Rorrut Harper was a Conveyancer of Lincoln’s Inn: lie wrote the Letter in No. 4S0, 
bi^nied M,D. The original draught, communicated by the Rev. Mr. Harper, of the Rruir^Ij 
Museum, sliews that Steele made many alterations in this Letter bidbrc printing it. 

Golding. Wc have no particulars relative to tfie life and character of IMr. Golding ; I 

but to him is attributed the Jlrsi Lcttn' in No. 250 ot the “ S])cctator.’^ 

’ Gilbert Budgelo, the second brother of Eustace Rndgcll, was the author of the versos 
at the close of No. 591 : it is probable that the paper itstdf is tlic production of bis brother 
Eustace. 

1 Henry Bland was liead master of Eton School, tlien Provost of the College, and after- 
wards Dean of Durham. He was author of the Latin Translation of (Jato\s Soliloquy^ in 
i No. 628, originally attributed to Attcrhiiry. The lute Horace Walpole assured Mr Nicholls 
I tfmt he Imd heard iii^ father, Sir Robert, say tliat it was the work of Bland, aud that he | 
luui himself given it to Addison. j 

Richard Ince w’as educated at Westminster, and after became a student of Clirist-church, ! 
Oxford. Steele testifies to bis having been a contributor to the “Spectator,” in No. 555. In | 

' 1740, he obtained, through liOrd Granville\s interest, tlie office of Secretiirv to the Comp- i 
troller ot Army Accounts, the diilies of which lie performed with great credit for twcRc | 
years; when, by the death of Ins brother, he inherited an affluent fortune. He died in 1758. 

; Carey, of Neiv College, Oxford, w-as, by Steele’s acknowledgeinent (No. 555), ii 

contributor to the, “ Spectator his productions, however, have not been identified. 

: Bc*9ide3 the Papers ascribed, by ascertained fact, and by internal evidence, to the foregoing, 

a cousiderable number marked 1'. (meaning, it is judged, Transcribed), as well as fifty-three 
otiicrs, remain unappropriated. Many of them, it is probable, are the compositions of Budgell 
and Tickell ; but research seems to have done its utmost, and it is not now' likely that further 
inforniatioa will be elicited rcspt*cting tbem. 
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I 

i ORKilNAL DEDICATIONS 

! OF TIIK SUCOF.SSIVF VOLUMLvS 


'iO LOIO) JOHN ^OMFRS, 

IMUON OK EVh^KAM 

I\Iy I/OliC), 

1 siioi I D iiulJU-t tho p,ot of tin iinp.irtial S]>o(’- 
I.ilor, if I fJiwhcak'd flu* follow inj' pa[»ors to one wli ) 
ih luit of tlio most (ousuminatc and ai knowltMlj^tMl 

irit'iif. 

None but a person of a finished < hdraeler can bra 
proper patron of a vsork whuU cudeavourji to culti- 
vate and polish hnuian life, by proniotiiii' virtue and 
knowledge, and by i (‘eoniniending whatsoever may 
l»o either useful or oinanieut.il to society 

I know that the homage I now paj jou, is offering 
a kind of violence to one who is as solicifous to shun 
applause, as ho is assiduous to deserve it. But, iiiv 
Lord, this is perhaps (he only particular in whicli 
your prudence will he always disappoints j. 

While justice, candour, equanimity, a zeal for the 
good of your country, and the most persuasive elo- 
ouence in bringing over others to it, are valuable 
(listinctions : you are not to expect that the puhlie 
will so far comply with your inch nations, as to for- 
bear celebrating such extraordinary qualities. It is 
in vain that you have endeavoured to conceal your 
share of merit in the many national services which 
you have effected. Do what you will, the present 
age will be talking of your virtues, though posterity 
alone will do them justice. 

Other men passthrough oppositions and contending 
interests in the ways of ambition; but 5 mr great 
abilities have been invited to power, and imjwjrtuneii 
to accept of ndvancement. Nor is it strange that 
this should happen to your Lordship, who could 
bring into tho service of your sovereign the arts and 
policies of ancient Greebe and Rome, as well os the 
most exact kngwledge of our own constitution in 
particular, and of the interests of Europe in general; 
to which I must also add. a certain dignity in your- 
self, that (to say Uie least of it) has been always 
equal to those great honoars which have been con- 
ferred upon you. 

It is very well known bow much the church owed 
to von, in the most dangerous day it ever saw, that 
of the arraignment of iU prelates ; and how far the 


I civil power, in (hf lale riu<l picsent reign, has beoa 
iudebled to your counsels and wi-dom. 

But to emimcrarc Hit* gicat udwinfages which the 
public has rcc'eivcd from your fulmini'itiiiiiou would 
lie a nioio projier work for a histoiy, (hnn for an ad- 
diess of fills mifiire. 

Your Lonlhliip appears as great in vnur private 
life, as in the most imjiorlant offices which yon have 
borne. 1 W’oubl, therefore, miLher 1 house to t-peak 
of tho pleasure you afford all who fire admitted to 
your conversation, of your (degaiil l.isle iii .ill (he 
polifo arts of leaining, of your great hiimmiity and 
complacency of manners', and of tho surpiiMug in- 
llucnce winch is peculiar to you, in making every 
one who convcrsi s with your Lordship preler you to 
himself, without thinking the Ir'ss meanly of his own 
talents. But if I should take notice of all that might 
be observed in your l^ordship, I should have nothing 
new to say upon any other chaiactcr of distinction. 

1 am, my Loid, 

Your Lordship’s most devoted, 

Most obedient humble servant, 
The Specta'ior 


TO CHARLES LORD HALIFAX. 

My Loud, 

•StMiLiTL’DK of manners and studies is usually men- 
lioued as one of the strongest motives to aflectuiu 
and esteem ; but tho passionate veneration I have 
fiir your Lordship, I think flows from an admiration 
of qualities in you, of which, in the whole course of 
these papers, I have acknowledged myself inca- 
pdhb-. While 1 busy mysolf as a stranger upon earth, 
and cai\ pretend to no other than being a looker-on, 
you are conspicuous in the busy and polite world — 
both in tho world of men, and that of letters. While 
I am silent and unobserved in pubhe tneeliugs, you 
arc admired by all that approacli you, us tho life and 
genius of the conversation. Wbat a happy conjunc-r 
(ion of different talents meets in him whoSe whole 
discourse is at once animated by the strength and 
force of reason, and adorned with all tho graces an 1 
embeUifihmcnts of will When learning irradliitca 
common lifc^ it is then in iU highest use and perfet* 
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(mil ; ,ind It U to such as your Lordship, that the 
sciences owe the esteem which they have with the 
ac1i\c pint of mankind. Knowledge of books, in 
reclu.se men, is like that sort of iantein which hides 
him who carries it, ami serves only to pass through 
secret and gloomy paths of his own ; but in the pos- 
session of a mau of business, it is as a torch in the 
hand of one w ho is willing and able to shew those 
who were bewildered the way which leads to their 
prosperity and welfare. A generous concern for 
your country, and u passion for every thing that is 
truly great and noble, are what actuate all your life 
and actions; and 1 hope you will forgive me when 
1 have an ambition this book may be }diiced lu the 
library of so good a judge of what is valuable — in that 
library where the choice is such, that it will not be 
a disparagement to be the meanest author in it 
Forgive me, my Lord, for taking this occasion of 
telling all the world how ardently 1 love and honour 
you; and that I am, with the utmost giatitiulc for 
all your favours, 

My Imrd, your Loidship’s most obliged, 

Most obedient, and most humble servant, 
Tin. SchOlAToK 


TO THE UIGIIT IION. IIExMiY BOYLE.* 
Sir, 1712. 

As the jirofes^cd de^iirn of this work is to enter- 
tain its rearlers in general, VMthout giving orience to 
any particular per'>on, it would be diflieult to Hnd out 
! so proper a patron for it as \ ourself, there being 
I none wdiose nient is more univeKsally ackiUiwledged 
by all parties and who has made himself more 
' friends, and fewer enemies. Your gieat abilities 
j and unquestioned integrity in tlioso high employ-. 
, ineuts winch you have passed through, would not 
I have been aide to have raised you tins general ap- 
I probation, had thev not lieen accompanied with that 
I moderation in a high fortune, and that affability of 
I unmners, which are so conspicuous through all parts 
j of your life. Your avcTbion to any u&teiitatious arts 
' of setting to bhew those great servites which you 
! have done the public, has not likewise a little con- 
[ tnhiited to that miivcrsal acknowledgment which is 
paid you by your cuuntiy. 

I The consideration of this part of your character, 
j IS that which hiuders mo trom enlarging on those 
1 extraordinary taleuts, which have given you so great 
1 a figure m the British senate, as well as on that ele- 
i gance and politeness which appear in your more re- 
' tired conveisation, 1 should be unpardonable if, 
j after what I have said, 1 should longer detain you 
I with an address of this nature ; I caunot, however, 

I conclude it, without acknowledging those great oU- 
. ligations winch jnu have laid upon, 

Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Thk Spectator. 

TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

My Lord, 1712. 

As ills natural for us to have fondness for what 
has cost U8 much time and attention to produce, I 
hupp your grace will forgive my endeavour to pre- 
serve this work from oblivion, by affixing to it your 
memorable name. 

I bliall nut Imre presume to mention the illus- 
trious p.issages of your life, which arc celebrated by 
the whole nge, and have been the subject of the 

' VoimjjftBt ot Charles, Lor<l ClllTorfL and uherward 
Lord CrtrlfcioH. 


most sublime pens; but if I could convey you to 
posterity in your private character, and dcbcnho the 
stature, the behaviour, and arpect, of the Duke of 
Marlborough, I question not but it would fill the 
reader with more agreeable imoge.s, amf give him a 
more deliglittiil entertainmenty thaw w'hdt can be 
found 111 the following, or any other book. 

One cannot indeed without offence to yourself 
ob‘«.crve, that )ou excel the rest of mankind in tlie 
least, ns w<dl as the greatest endowments. Nor were 
it a circumstance to be mentioned, if the graces 
and altiactiuns of ymu- jierson were not tlie only 
pre-emincme you have above others, which i3 left 
almost unobserved by gieatei writers. 

Yet how pleasing would it be to those who shall 
read the sui prising revolutions lu your story, to be 
made acquainted with your ordinary life and de- 
portment! How pleasing would it lx* to hear that 
the same man who carried file and sword into the 
Lonntries of all that liad opposed the cause of liberty, 
and struck a ternrr into the armies of France, had, 

111 the midst of his high station, a liehaviour as gen- 
tle as is usual in the first steps towards greatness ' 
.Vnd if it were possible to express that easy gran- 
deur, which did at once persuade and conirnaud ; it 
would appear as clicarly Ui those to come, ns it does 
to hi$ contemporaries' tliat all the great events who ii 
w'cic brought to piu-s ul’ider the rondiict of so well- 
govorried a spirit, were the^blosslngs of heaven upon 
wisdom and valour ; and all whiclf*weem adverse fell out 
by divme permission, which we are t>i>t to search into. 

You have passed that year of life wherein the 
most able and fortunate captain, liefore your time, 
deebned he had lived long enough both to nature 
and to glory; and your Grace may make that re- 
flection with much more justice. He spoke of it 
after he had arrived at empire by a usurpation upon | 
those whom he had enslaved ; but the Fnncu of | 
Mindelhcim may rejoice in a sovereignty which was 
the gift of hfin whose dominions he had preserved. | 

Glory established upon the uninterrupted suceess 
of honourable designs and actions, is not subject to 
diminution; nor can any attempt prevail aganut it, 
but in the proportion whn li the narrow circuit of 
rumour bears to the unlimited extent of fame. 

We may congratulate your Grace not only upon 
your high achievements, but likewise njioii the 
hajipy expiration of your command^ by which your 
glory is put out of the power of fortune : and when 
your person shall he so too, that the Author and 
Disposer of all things may place you in that higher 
mansion of bliss and immortality which is piepured 
for good princes, lawgivers, and heroes, when he in 
hifl due time removes them from the envy of man- 
kind, is the hearty prayer of, 

My Lord, your Grace's most obedient. 

Most devoted, humble servant, 

The Spectator. 


TO THE EARL OF WHARTON. 

Mr Loflii, 1712-13. 

The author of the Spectator, having prefixed be- 
fore each of his volumes the names of some great 
ncTsons to whom he has particular obligations, lays 
his claim to your Lordship's patronage upon the 
same account. 1 must confess, my Lord, had not I 
already received groat instances of your favour, I 
should have been afraid of submitting a work of 
this nature to your perusal. You are so thoroughly 
acquainted with the characters of men, and all the 
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partd ot‘ huMiaii life, tluit it is impossible fur the 
least misrcprchentation of them to escape your uo 
tice. It IS your Lordship’s particular dietiiiction 
that you arc master of the whole compass of busi- 
ness, and have signalised yourself in all the different 
scenes of if. We admiie some for the dignity, 
others for the popularity of their behaviour; some 
lor their clearucBs of judgment, others for their hap 
pinessof expression; some for thclaying of schemes, 
and others for the putting of tlieiu into execution. 
It IS your Lordship only wlio enjoys these several 
talents united, and that too in as great peifcction as 
others possess them singly. Your enemies acknow- 
ledge this great extent in jour Lordship’s character, 
at the saiui: time that they use their utmost industrj 
and invention to derogate from it. But it is for your 
honour that those who are now your enemies \\ore 
always so. You Iiavo acted in so much consistency I 
j with yonrsclf, and pioiiioted the inteiests of yourj 
j tfiuniry in so iiuitorm a manner, that those who j 
Would misrcpjcheiit your generous designs foi the 
I public good cannot Lut appiove the slciuliiicss and 
' intrepidity wdh vsduch you juirsni? them. It is a 
i most sensible ple.isure to me that I have this oppoi- 
I tunity of piofe.'ising my self one of your great ad* 

' inirers. and, in a \ ery particular manner, 

My Loid, youi Lordslup’s most obliged, 

And most obedicut, humble scuvaut, 

I The ScKtiAiou, 


j TO rilE EAKL OF SUNDERLAND. 

' My Loud, ^ 171 * 2 - 13 . 

I ViHY many lavours and dvihties (received from 
yen 111 a private capacity) which I have no other 
I way to ai knuwledg.', will, I hope, excuse this pre- 
Fumptiou ; but the justice I, as a Spectator, owe 
your (liMiicbu, phuos me above the want of an ex- 
cuse. Candour aud openness of heart, which shine 
Ml all your words and actions, exact the highest 
I e.steem from all who have the honoui to know you ; 
and a winning condescension to all subordinate to 
you, made businc.'fs a pleasure to those who exe- 
cuted it under you, at the same time that it height- 
c'uei^er Majesty’s favour to all those who had the 
fflpl^cbs of having it conveyed through youi 
hands. A secretary of state, in the interest of man- 
kind joined YMth that of his fellow-subjects, accom- 
jilished with a gieat facility and elegance ill all the 
I modern as well avS ancient languages, was a happy 
and proper member of a ministry, by whose services 
yiair sovereign is in ao high and nourishing a con- 
dition, as makes all other princes and potentates 
powerful or inconsiderable in Europe, as they are 
friends or enemies to Great Britain. Tlie importance 
of those great events w-hich happened during that 
adminislration in which your Loidship bore so iin- 
Dortaut a charge, Yvill be acknowledged as long as 
time shall endure. I shall not thcretbre attempt to 
rehearse those illustrious passages, but give this ap- 
plication a more private and particular turn, in dd- 
•iring your Lordship would coiitmuc your favour 
and patronage to me, as you are a gentleman of the 
most polite litcralnre, and perfectly accomplished in 
the knowledge of books* and men, which makes it 
ncc.'ssjiry to beseech your uidulgcnco to the follow- 
ing leaves, and the author of them ; who is, with the 
greatest truth and respect, 

My Lord, your Lordslrip’s obliged, 

Obedient, and humble servant, 

The Spectatob. 
was the founder of the aplendtd end iruiy 
rahisbla library at Altherp. 


TO MU. METHUEN.* 

Sir, 

It is with grt at pleasure I take an opportunity of 
publishing the gratitude I owe you for the place you 
allow me in your fiicndship and fcimilianty. I will 
not acknowledge to you that 1 have often had you in 
my thoughts, when I have endeavoured to draw, in 
some parts of these discourses, the character of a 
good-natured, boncht, and accomplished gentleman. 
But such representations give niy readers an idea of 
a person blameless only, or only laudable for such 
perfections as extend no farther than to his own 
jnivalc advaiilago and reputation. 

But when I speak of you, I celebrate one who has 
had the happiness of possessing also those qualities 
which m.-iko a man useful to society, and ol having 
had opportunities of exerting tlicm m the most con- 
spnaious maimer. 

I’he great pait you had, as Biiti'^h ambassador, in 
jHocnriiig and cultivating the advantageous com- 
meiee between the coiiits of England and Portugal, 
has puic based you the lasting esteem of all who un- 
dei stand the business of either nation. 

Those personal excellences which aic oveiiated by 
the ordinary world, and too nuuh neglected by wise 
men, you have applied with the justest skill and 
judgment. The mo.st giacoful address in horseman- 
ship, in (he use of the sword, and in dancing, has 
been used by you as lower arts ; and as they have 
occasionally seived to cover or introduce the talents 
of a skilful minister. 

But your abilities have not appeared only in one 
nation. When it was your pioviucc to act as her 
Majesty’s minister at IheVourt of Savoy, at that time 
encamped, you aciompamcd that gallant prince 
through all the vuissiiudes of bis fortune, and shared 
by his side the danger'- of that gloiioua day m which 
ho recovered his capital. As far as it regards per- 
sonal qualities, you altained, in that one hour, the 
highest military reputation. The behaviour of our 
mini.stcr in the action, and the good offices done the 
vanquished in the name of the Queen of England, 
gave both tbe conqueror and the captive the most 
lively examples of the courage and generosity of the 
nation he represented. 

Your friends and companions in your absence fre- 
! queritly talk these things of you ; and you cannot 
hide from us (by (he most discreet silence in any 
thing which regards yourself) that the frank enter- 
tainment we have at your table, your easy condescen- 
.sion m little incidents of mirth and diversion, and 
general complacency of manners, ar« far from being 
tile greatest obligations wc have to you. I do assure 
you, there is not one of your li lends has a greater 
sense of your merit in general, and of the favours 
you every day do us, than. Sir, 

Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
Rrhari) Stklie. 


TO WILLIAM HONEYCOMBE, ESQ.f 
The seven former volumes of the Spectator having 
been dedicated to some of the most celebrated per- 
sons of the age, I take leave to inscriliet thu eighth 

• Afterwards Str Paul Methuen. Knight of the Bath. TbU 
very trueiUous geulleman, whilst smbawador at the court ol 
Poimgal, concluded the famous commerdal treaty which bears 
namei luid in the same capacity, at the court of Savoy- 
exerted hiiuaelf nobly as a mlluary hero. 

t Generally supposed Jo be Colonel Cletand. 

I This dedication is supposed to hava beau written hy Eiu* 
tace Budgell, who might have bettor dedicated It toW)! 
\\ liobie. 
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and Ia.st to jo'i, as to a gentleman who hath ever not indeed j>retcud to nn ancient family, but nas cer- 
been ambitious of appearing in the best company. tainly as many forefathers as any lady in the land^ 
You aie now wholly retired from the busy part of if she but reckons up tlieir names, 
maukiud, aud at leisure to reflect upon your past I must own I coneeivcd very extraoijjiinary hopes 
achievements; for which reason I look upon you as of you from the moment that you confessed your age, 
a person very well Qualified for a dedication. and from cight-and-forty (where you had stuck so 

I may possibly aisappoint my readers, and your- many years) very ingeniously stepped into jour 
sedf too, if I duf not eudovivour on this occasion to grand climacteric. \ our deportment has since been 
make the world acquainted with your virtues. And vitv \cncrable and becoming If 1 am rightly in- 
here, Sir, I shall not compliment you upon your formed, you make a regular appearance every (jnar- 
birth, person, or foitunc, nor on aiiy'other the 'like tei-scssions among your brothers of the quorum; 
\v‘rfcctions which you possess vihcihcr ymi will or and if things go on as they do, sttiud fair for being a 
no; but shall only touch upon those which aic of colonel of the railitiii. 1 am told that your time 
jour acquiring, and lu which every one must allow passes away as agreeably in the amusements of a 
you have a real meiit. country life, as it ever did in the gallant iies of the 

I Your jaunty air and easy motion, the volubility of town; and that you now take as much pleasure in 
your discourse, Uie suddenness of your laugh, the ma- the planting of young trees, as you did formerly in 
nagemciit of your snutf-bov, uitli llie whiteness of the cutting down of your old ones. In short, webear 
voui hands aud teeth (which liav^* justly gamed \ou from all hands th.it you are thoroughly reconciled to* 
the envy of the most polite jiait of the male world, your dirty acics, and have not too uu'ch wU to look 
and the love of the greatest hcautjes in the female) into your own estate. 

are entiiely to be asciibcd to your pci'-onal geious After having spoken thus much of my patron, I 
and appliiation. must take the privilege t'f an author in saying somc- 

Yoii are formed for these aeeompli^'hmenls by a thing of myself. I shall tlicrclorc heg leave to add. 
happy turn of nature, and have fmished jouiscli in tlnU I have purposely omit‘cd setting those raaiks 
tiicm'by the utmost improvements of art. A man to >hc end ot every paper, which appeared in my 
that is defective in either of these qiialilicatious former volumes, that jou may have au opportunify 
(whatever may be the secret ambition of his heart,) of shelving Mrs. nonrjeombe lheshrt‘wdue.ss of your 
must never hope to make the figuie vou have done, conjectures, by ascribing every speculation to it& 
.imong the fashiouable ]iart ot lus specie". It is proper author; though you know how often many 
theiefore no wonder we sec such multitudes of as- proUmnd critics in style and sentiments liave very 
I pinng young men fall slioit ot you m all these beau- judiciously eired in this particular, before they were 
ties of your character, notwithst.anding the study let into the sccreL I am, kSit, 

I and practice of them is the whole business of tlieir Your most faithful humble servant, 

lives. But I need not tell you, that the free and, - TiiK Speciaior. 

disengaged behaviour of a fine gentleman makes aa 

many awkward beaux, as the easiness of your fa- THE BOOKSELLER TO THE READER, 
vourite httth made iu’.ipid jioets. In the six hundred and thirty-second Spectator, 

At present you are eontcut to Him all your charms the reader will find an account of the rise of tins 
at jour own spouse, without fartlier thought of mis-, eighth and last volume. 

(hief to any others of the sex. 1 know you h.id foi*- 1 have not been able to prevail upon the several 
mcrly a very gieat contempt foi that pedantic race gentlemen wh6 were concerned in this work to hd 
ot mortals who call tlu’uiuelves philosophers; and j me acquaint the world with their names. ' 

jet, to your hnnoui Im* It sjiokcri, there IS not a sage Perhaps it will bo unnecessary to inform the 
I of them all could liave better acted up to their pie- 1 reader, that no other papers which have appeared 

cepts in one of the most important points of life ; I ' under the title of the Spectator, since the closing of 

mean, in that gciieious disregard of popular opinion j this eighth volume, were written by any of those 

wliifli you shewed some years ago, when you chose j gcntlcirfen who had a hand in this or the former 

I for your wife an ol^scuic^ young woman, v ho doth ' volumes. 
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1.] THURSDAY, MARCH I, 1710-11. 

i Nan rumum ex fulgore. »ed ex fumo dare lucem 

Cogitat, ut speciosa dehlnc iniraciila pronint, 

Hor. Ar», Poet ver. 143, 
One w‘ith h flash begins, and ends in «mulce: 

Anotiicr out of xmoke bringii glorioas light, 

Atul (wittwHit ralffUig expectaflon high) 
fiurpiWs u« with dav^hng miracles. — U oicomuom. 

I HAVE observed, that a reader seldom poruses a 
; book witli jdcaiure, till he knowo whetbor the writer 
[ » of it be a black or a fair map, of a mild or choleric 
f flisi>o»iti«a, married or a bachelor, with other parti- 
e culars of. the like nature, that conduce very much to 
I the right aadcTBlanding of an author To gratiiy 


ih.s curiosity, which is so natural in a reader, I de- 
sign this paper and roy next us prefatory^ dia- 
to my following writinge, and "shall give 
some account in them of the several peraona that 
are engaged in this work. As the chief trouble t 
compiling, digesting, and correcting, will faU to my 
share, I must do myself the justice to open tfie work 
with my own history. 

I was born to a small hereditary estate, which, 
^cording to the tradition of the village where it 
lies, was b nmded by the same hedges and ditches in 
William the Conqueror’s time that it is at present, 
and has been delivered down from father to son, 
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whole and eti ire, without the loss or acijuibitiou of 
a «;inglo field or meadow, during the space of 
SIX hundred years. Ihere runs a itory in the fa- 
mily, that, whau my mother was gone with child of 
me about three months, she dreamed that she was 
brought to bed of a judge. Whether this might 
proceed from a law-suit which was then depending 
in Ihc family, or my father’s being a justice of the 
peace, I cannot determine ; for I am not so vain us 
to think it presaged any dignity that 1 should arrive 
at in future life, though that was the interpretation 
winch the neighbourhood jmt upon it. The gravit y 
hf my behaviour at my first apiiearanco (ffTlicw'hfta' 

thti?W aVray "l&iy before I was two months old, 

and would not make use of my coral untilthey had 
taken away the bells from it. ' 

As for the rest of my infancy, there being nothing 
in it reniaikable, 1 shall pass ovtr it in silence. 1 
find that, during my nonage, I had the reputation of 
a very sullen yuutn, but was Always a favourite of 
my 8cho(dmaster, wdio used to say, pa rtg 

were I had notbecn 

louglif’tfm university, Ibefore I (listinguished myself 
by a most profound silence; for during the space of 
ciglit years, e.xcepting in the public exercises of the 
college, I scar M uttered quantity of a hnud^ed 
words; anil TncTeeiT Jo not remember that I ever 
spoke three scutcnces td^ether in my whole life. 
Whilst 1 was in this learned body, 1 applied myself 
with so much diligence to my studies, that there are 
\ 9 jry few , cclebraJUMi boohs, i^;^ loarned or 

tli^e,n)v4enibingue«, which 1 itn j 3 nJt,Acq.uaijat<?jiwUli. 

Upon the death of my father, 1 was resolved to 
travel into foreign countries, and therefore left the 
university with the character of an odd, unaccount- 
able fellow, that had a great deal of learning, if 1 
would but show it. An inow- 

lodgc carried me into all the countries of Europe 
which tliere was any thing new or strange to be 
seen; nay, to such a di'gree was my curiosity raised, 
that having read the controvcraicvi of some great 
men concerning the antiquities of Egypt, 1 made a 
fyoyage to Grand Cairo on puiposc to tike the mea- 
sure apyrwnij; and as soon ae 1 bad set myself 
right in that particular, returned to my native 
country with great satisfaction.’* 

1 have passed my latter years in this city, where I 
am frequently seen in most public places, though 
there are not above half-a-<lozon of my select friends 
that know me; of whom my next paper shall give a 
more particular account. There is iio place of ge- 
neral'' resort wherein I do not often mike my «[>- 
pcarancc.— Sometimes I am seen thrusting my head 
into a round of POliUci»il8,il4,3KilJX listening 
with great attcnlmn to the narratives that are made 
in those little circular audiences. Sometimes I 
.^ eraoko a pipe at Child' s,t and while I seem attentive 
/J^^ 9 thing but the Fu stia n, overhear the conversa- 
/{ion of every table in'th^rooin. I appear on Suu- 
day nigbls at St. James's coffeC'-house, and some- 
times join the little committee of pfditics in the 
inner room) as one who comes there to hear and im-! 
prove. My face is likewise very well known at the! 
Grecian) the Cocoa<‘itcei hnd in the theatres both of 

•* A laressm on Mr, OtisovStt, aiiai hli book entitled Pyrami j 
dographia, | 

t CluJd’* oofTee-houM WM Id St Paul's efcareh-yard, and 
ttio resort of the clergy ; St. Blood then wh« te U does 

how* Jonathisu's was hi Vhiuigu-alley; and the Ko<w 
was on Um outsldo of Temple tar. 


Drury-lane and the Hayniarket I have been taken 
for a uicrebaut upon the exchange for above these 
ten years, and somctirai^s pass for a Jew in the as 
sombly of at Jonathan’s. In short, 

wherever I see a cluster of people, I always mix 
with them, tliough I never open my Upy but in ray 

Thus f live in the world rather as a Spectator of 
mankind than as one of the species, by which 
means I have made myself a speculative statesman, 
soldier, merchant, and artisan, without ever med- 
dling with any practical part lU life. I am very 
well versed in the theory of a husband, or a father, 
and can discern the errors in the economy, business, 
and diversions of others, better than those who are 
engaged in them; as „difiCttV.Cr 

which a re apt to ^|f3,puihPA? 

I'Yever espoused any party with violence, and am 
resohed to observe a strict neutrality between the 
Whigs and Tones, unless I shjll be forced to dcclaie 
myself by the hostilities of either side. In short, I 
have acted m all the parts of ray life as a lookcr-on, 
which is the character I intend to preserve in this 
paper. 

I have given the reader just so much of my his- 
tory and character, as to let him see I am ikU alto- 
gpiher unqualified for tly? business I have under- 
taken. As for other pa‘rticulars in my hfe and ad- 
ventures, I shall insert them in following papers, as 
I shall see occasion. In the mean time, when I 
consider how much I have seen, read, and heard, I 
begin to blame ray own taciturnity; and since I 
have neither time nor incTmatlbh to Communicate 
the fulnohS of my heart in speech, I am resolved to 
Uo it in writing, and to print myself out, if possible, 
before I die. I have liocu often told by my friends, 
tliat it is pity so many useful discoveries which I 
have made should be in the possession of a silent 
man. For this reason, therefore, 1 shall publish a 
sheet-full of thoughts every morning, for the benefit 
of mj? contemporaries ; and if I can in any way 
contribute to the diversion or improvement of the 
country in which I live, I shall leave it when I am 
summoned out of it, with the secret satisfaction of 
thinking that I have not lived in vain. 

There are three very material i)oin.ts which I have 
not spoken to in this paper: ana which, for several 
important reasons, I must keep to myself, at least 
for some time : I mean an account of my nam 
age, and lodgings. I must confess, I would gratify 
my reader in any thing that is reasonable; but as 
for these three particulars, though I am sensible 
they might tend very much to t)ie embeUishment of 
my paper, I cannot yet come to a resolution of com- 
municating them to the public. They w ould indeed 
draw rae out of that obscurity which I have enjoyed 
for many years, and ex^se luc in public places to 
sevei-al salutes and civilities, which have been always 
vG^ disagreeable to me ; for the greatest pain £ can 
su^r, is the being talked to, and being stared at It 
is for this reason) likewise, that I keep ray conv> 
plcxion and dress as very great seerds ; thoUgb^ii 
w not impossible but I may make discoveries ofboth 
in the progress of the work I have undertaken- 
After havmg been thus porti^^lar upon Ptyaatf# t 
shall in to-morrow’s paper gTvoaiTlecounl’of thoM 
gentlotnen who ate concerned with rae in fhia WhVk : 
for, as I have before intimated, a plan irf it i$ laid 
and concerted (as all other matters of importauec 
arc) in a club. However, os my friends ha'Te en' 
gaged mo to stand in the front, those who have a 
mind to correspond with me may direct their Ictteri 
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to the Spectator, at Mr. Buckley’s, in Little Bri 
tain. For I must further acquaint the reader, that 
though our club meets only on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, we have appointed a committee to sit every 
night for the inspection of all such papers as may 
contribute to the advancement of the public weal. 

C. 


V No. 2.] FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 1710-11. 

Ast aln 

El pluros, uuo corulaniaiit ore — J lv Sat 167 

Eix more, at least, join tlioir cousenUn^; \oxoe. 

The first of our society is u gentleman of Wor- 
cestershire, of an ancient descent, a baronet, Ins 
, name Sir Roger de C( 2 vcrle,y. His great-grandfa- 
ther was 'inventor of that fammis 
which is called after him. All who know thaCsliirc* 
are very well acquainted with the parts mid merits 
of Sir Roger, lie is a gentleman that is very sin- 
gular in his lu haviour, but Ins smgulantie.^ proceed 
from his good sense, and are contradictions to the 
manners of the world only as he thinks the world 
is in the wrong. However, (his huiiliiUJ creates 
him no enemies, for he does nothing with sourness 
or obstinacy; and his heing unconhned to modes 
and forms makes him but the readier and more 
capable to please and oblige all who know him. 
When he IS in town, he lives in Soho-squaie.* It 
is said, he keeps himself a bachelor by reason he 
via.s crowd jm love by a perverse lieauiiful widow of 
the ncAt county to him. Before this disappointment. 
Sir Roger was what you call a fine gcnlleuiau, had 
often supped with my Lord Rochester and Sir 
(ieorge Etnerege, fought a duel uj»on his first c-oin- 
Mig to town, and kicked bully Uawsonf in a public 
cotfee-house for calling him youngster But being 
ill-used by the above-meiitiom d widow, he iv.i.s very 
; serious fora year and a-half; and (I 'ugh, hi.s tem- 
per being naturally jovial, he at last oyer it, he 
grew careless of liimself, and never dressed after- 
ward. He continues to ucar a coat and doublet of 
the same cut that were in fadiiori at the time of his 
repulse, which, iii his merry liumours, he tcdls us, 
has beon in and out tuclvo times since he first wort* 
it. It ih said ’/^ir linger grow Imnihlc in his desires 
after he had forgot his tiucd he.iuty, insomuch that 
It is reported he has frequently offended lu point of 
chastity with beggars and . but this is looked 

upon, by his friends, rather as matter of r g,ill^r y 
than truth. He is now in his filty-sixth year, cheer- 
ful, gay, and hearty ; ke^s a j^oo^d hpy§e both in 
4own and country; a great lover of mankind; but 
''there in such a mirthful t-asi in his behaviour, that he 
j IS rather beloved than csUicrnerl. 

I His tenants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, 

1 all the young women profess love to him, and the 
j young men uro glad of his company. When he 
j comes into a house he calls the servants by their 
i names, and talks all the way up si airs to a visit. I 
must not omit, that Sir Roger is a ju§jU,(;c.iiX.jiie 
quorum ; that he fill.s the chair at u quarter-session 
with great abibties, 4md three months ago gained 
universal applause, by ox plaining a passage in the 

The gentlerqau next in esteem and authority 
among us is another bachelor, who is a member of 
I ' a great probity, wdt, and 

• At that time the genlf'clcst part of the town. 

t nUs fellow vva-i a noted sharper, swaggere , and do* 
biiur'hee about town, at tlio tlin^ here pomUsd ^ Us he ^45 
j v^eU known in BlRi'kfrjiiirs, aiKl Hit thtnnifamouji {Hirll^us*. 
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understanding; but he has chosen his place of re- 
aidcnce rather to obey the direction of an old bqmour- 
^me father, than in pursuit of his own luclTna- 
tions. He was placed there to stud^ the laws of 
the land, and is the most learned of any of the house 
in those of the stage. Aristotle and Longinus are 
ranch better understood by him than Littleton or 
Coke. The father sends up every post questions re 
lating to inarriagc-ai tides, leases, and tenures m 
the ncighhouiliood ; all which questions ho agrees 
with an attorney to answer and lake care of in the 
luinp. He IS studying the passions themselves when 
hc'^iould be inquiring luto the debates among men 
ivbicli arise from them He knows the argument of 
each of the orations of Demosthenes and 'I'ully, but 
not one case in the reports of our own courts. No 
mie ever took him for a fool ; hut none, except his 
intimate friends, know he has a great deal of wit. 
This turn makes him at once both disiutcrested and 
agreeable: as few^if his thoughts are diawn fiom 
busiuess, they are most of them lit for conversaf lou 
His taste for books is a little too just for the age he 
Jives m; he has read all, but approves of very few. 
Ills familiarity with the customs, manners, actions, 
and writings of the ancients, makes him a very de- 
licate observer of what occurs to him in the present 
world. He IS an excellent cjjjtic, and the time of 
the play is his hour of business; exactly at five he 
passes through New-Inn, crosses through Russcll- 
court, and takes a turn at Will’s till the play begins; 
he has his shoes rubbed and his perrnvig poiwicied 
at tlie barber’s as you go into tlio Rose. It is for 
the good of the audience when he is at a play, for 
the aitors have an arahitum to please him. 

The person of next consKleration is Sir Amliew 
Freeport, a merchant of great eminence lu the city 
of London. A p<'i«on of indelaligalde industry, 
strong reason, and great experience. His iioticais 
of trade are nobh* and generous, and (as ^very rich 
man has usually sonm sly way^td’Jcstmg, wfiich 
great figure were he not a rich man) 
lie calls ilie sea tKo British Couimoh. He is ac- 
quainted with commerce iu all its parts, and will 
tell you that it is a stupid and barbarous way to ex- 
tend dominion by arms: for true pow'er is to be got 
by arts and industry. He will often argue, that if 
this part of our trade vvcrc well cultivated, wc should 
gain from one nation ; and if another, from ano- 
ther. I have heard him prove, that diligence makes 
more lasting acquisitions than valour, anil that ^lotli 
has ruined wove aatioufl than the -sword. He aboumls 
m'^veral frugal maxims, amongst which the greatest 
favourite is, A 4 )cmny saye d^ a A 

general tracer of good BehseTs’'pT6asrnter company 
than a general sidiolai ; and Sir Andrew having a 
natural unaffected eloquence, the i>crspicuity of hia 
discourse gives the samo pleasure that wit would in 
another man. He has made his fortune himself; 
and says that England may be richer than other 
kingdoms, by as plain methods as he himself is 
richer than other men ; though at the same time I 
can say this of him, that there is not a point in the ! 
compass, but blows home a ship in which ho Js an 
owner, ^ 

Next to Sir Audfew in th^ club-room sits Captain 
Sentry,* a gen tletnan of groat courage, goiwl under 
standing, but invincible modesty. He is one of 
those liiat deserve very well, but arc very awkward 


* It has been said, tliat the foul person alluded to under luls 
name was C. Kemponfelt, father of the Admiral Kem^HUifeU 
who deplorably lost his hfe, when the Poyal Georgs of lOt' 
guns sank ati^plthead, Aog. 29, 1782. 
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I (It (lulling their talcius wiLhiu the observation of 
filch as should take notice of them. He was some 
years a captam, and lichaved himself witQ great 
gallantry in several engagements and at several 
sieges; but having a small estate of his own^ and 
being next heir lo Sir Roger, he has (quitted a wa^ 
of jlife in which no man can rise 6uita£Ty”td bis 
merit, who is not something of a courtier as well as 
a soldier. I have hcaid him often lament,' that in a 
" profession where merit is placed in so conspicuous a 
View, impudence should get the better of modesty. 
When ho had talked to this purpose, I never heaid 
him make a sour expression, but frankly confess 
that ! ' left the world, hecause he was not fit for it. 

stric. honesty, and an even regular behaviour, are 
? fn themselves obstacles to him that must press 
,jl li rou gh crowds, who endeavour at the saiue end 
^ with nlniself, the favour of a commander. He will, 
however, in his way of talk excuse generals, for not 
disposing according to men’s desert, or inijuiring 
into it; for, says ho, that great man who has a mind 
to help me, has as many to break., through to coipe I 
al me, as 1 have to come' al him: therelore lie»will 
conclude, that the man who would make a figure, 
especially in a military way, Tnu''t get QVer fill falwi 
modesty, and assist his patron against the importu- 
nity of other pretenders, by a pioper assurance in 
his own vindication. He says it is a civil cowardice 
to be backward in asserting what you ought to ex- 
pect, as it IS a military fear to be slow in attacking 
I when It IS your duty. With this candour does the 
I gentleman speak of himself and others. The '•ame 
, fidiikuess runs through all liis conversation. The 
I iiiilUary part of his life has furnished him wi^U 
I many advontuies, in the relation of which he is very 
I agreeable to the company; for he is never over- 
I bearing, chough accustomed to command men in the 
I utmost degree below him; nor ever too obseijiiigus, 

I from a habit of obeying men highly above him. 
BuPtliat our society may not appear a set of liii- 
mourists, unacquainted with the gallantries and 
pleasures of the age, we have amongst us the gallant 
Will Honeycomb,* a gentleman who, according to 
I his years, should be in the decline of his life, Imt 
I having been very careful of bis person, and always 
j had a very easy foituue, time piade hut very 
' little impression, cither by yvriokles on fiisTorcbead, 

I Or traces on hi s brain. His person is well turned, 

' and of a good height. He is very ready at that 
j sort of discourse with which men usually entertain 
I women. He has all his life dressed very well, and 
I remembers habits as others do men. He can smile 
j when one speaks to him, and laughs easily. He 
knows the history of every mode, and can inform 
1 you from which of tlie French king’s w;enche.? our 
'r wives and daughters had this manner of curling their 
that way of placing their "vhoae trailty 

*was covered by such a sort of petticoat, and whoso 
vanity to shew her foot made that part ol the dress 
80 short in such a year. In a woi-d, aH his conver* 
sation and kuowl ‘dge Inis been in the female world. 

' As oth^r men of his ago will take notice to you vrhat 
such a minister said upon such an occasion, ho will 
tell you, when tho Duke of Monmouth danced at 
lourt^sueh a woman was then smitten— 'another was 
taken with him at the head of his troop in the Park. 
In all these important relations, ho has ever about 
tho same time received a kind glance, or a blow of 
a fan from sonio celebrated beautyt motbeT of the 


• It huH been .'nid ttiat a Colonel Clelnnd who eupposed to 
have been the real pojr.ooii Blinded to under < i sruoter. 


present Lord Such a-one. If you speak of a young 
commoner that said a livery thing in the bouse, he 
starts up, “ He has good blood jn hi?, Tom 

Mirable begot him; tbe Vogue cheated rn^ in that 
alTair ; tliat young fellow’s mother used me more like 
a dog than any woman I ever made advances to.” 
This way of talking of his very much enlivens the 
conversation among us of a*hiore sedate turn ; and 
I find there is not one of the company, but myself, 
who rarely speak at all, but speaks of him as of 
that sort of man, who is usually called a well-bred 
fine gentleman. To conclude his character, whcie 
women are not concerned, he is an honest worthy man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to account him whom 
I am next to speak of, as one of our company ; for 
he visits 118 but seldom; but when he docs, it adds 
to every man else a new enjoyment of hiiufielf. He 
is a clergyman, a very philosophic man, of general 
leaiTiiiig, great sanctity of life, and the inont exact 
good breeding. He has the misfoitune to be of a 
very weak constitution, and consequently, canuot 
accept of such caves and busincus as preferments in 
his mnotion would oblige him to; lie" Is therefore 
among divines what a chamber-couni>ellor is among 
lawyers. The probity of his raind^ and tho intcgnty 
of his life, create him folJovverf, as being eloquent or 
loud advances others. He seldom introduces the 
subject he speaks upon ; but we are so far gone in 
years, that he observes, when he is among us, an 
earnestness to have liim fall on some divine tuple, 
which he alwavs treats with much authoiily, as out* 
who has no interevt in this world, as oue who ib 
hastening to the object of all hi» wiblies, and con- 
ceives hope from Ins decaya and infirimtics. Thct>c 
are iny ordinary compauions.— U. . 


No. 3. SATl KDAY, MARCH 3. 1710-Jl. 

K( quo qiusqnc fore studio dev incUis udli«'re(, 

Aiu qmbus 111 relius imiltuin '«unms .uite inoruU, 

Atque in qua rfvtjone liAt routenla mnnis niPiw, 

In honim« Ctwloin plcrunique videmur obire. 

Lets 1. Iv. 959 

W lull studies ploasp, v^hat mott delight. 

And fill men’s Ibouglils, they drcAtn them o’er at mgbt. 

CRKKrU 

In one of my rambles, or rather speculations, 1 
looked into the great hall, where tlie bank is kept., 
and was not a little pleased to see the directors, se- 
cretaries, and clerks, with all the other members of 
that wealth/ corporation, ranged in their several 
stations, according to the parts they act m that 
just and regular economy. Thi« revived m my me- 
mory tho many discourses which 1 had both read and 
heard coucerniug the decay of public credit, with 
the methods of restoring it, and which, in my oj>i- 
nion, have always been defective, because tlicy have 
always been made with an eye to separate iiitercste 
and party principles. 

The thoughts of the day gave my mind employ- 
ment for a w hole night, so that I fell insensibly into 
a kind of methodical dream, which disposed all my 
contemplations into a vision, or allegory, or what 
else the reader shall please to call it, 

Methoucht I returned to the great hall, wtiere I 
had been ttio morning before ; but fo my surpiifle, 
instead of the company that I left there, I saw to- 
wards the upper end of the-haU A bcautifhl tirgio, 
seated on a throne of gold. Her nhiue (aa they told 
me), was Rublic Credit. The walJe, instead of being 
adorned with pictures and maps, were hung with 
many acts of parliament written in golden lertcn* 
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At the upper end of the hall was the magua charta, 
with the act of uniformity on the right hand, and 
the act of toleration on the left At the lower end 
of the hall was the act of settlement, which was 
placed full in the eye of the virgin that sat upon the 
throne. Botli the sides of the hall were covered 
with siK h acts of parliament as had been made for 
the cstcblishment of pt^Jilic funds. The lady .seemed 
to set an unspeakable value upon these several pieces 
of furniture, insomuch that she often refreshed her 
eye with them, and often smiled with a secret plea- 
sure, as she looked upon them ; hut, at the same 
tune, shewed a very jiarticular uiieaMiiesj, if she 
saw any (lung approaching that might hurt them. 
She appeared, indeed, infinitely timorous in all her 
behaviour ; and whether it was from the delicacy of 
her constitution, or that she was troubled with va- 
pours, as I was afterward told by «»ne who 1 found 
W’as none of her well-wishers, .‘'he changed colour, 
and staitled at every thing she heanl. She was 
likewise (as 1 aftervvanl found) a gi eater valetudi- 
narian than any I had ever met with even in her 
own sex, and subject to sue h momentary consump- 
tions, that, in the twinkling of an eye, she should 
fall aw ay from the most florid complexion, and most 
healtliful state of body, and wither into a skedeton. 
Her recoveries were often as sudden as her decay.s, 
insomuch that she woultl revive in a moment out of 
a wasting distemper, into a habit of the highe.st 
health and vigour. 

1 had very soon an opportunity u( observing these 
quick turns and changes in her con';titutu)Ti. There 
sat at her feet a couple of secretaries, who received 
every hour letters from all parts of the world, which | 
the one or the other of them was perpetually reading 
toiler; and according to the news she ncard, to 
which she was exceedingly attentive, she chaiigeii 
colour, and discovered many symptoms of health or 
sickness. 

Behind the throne was a prodigious iicap of bags 
of money, which were piled upon one another so 
high that they touched the coiling. The floor, on 
her right hand and on her left, was covered with 
va^t sums of gold, tliat rose up in pj ramids on either 
j side of her. But this I did not so iniii li wonder at, 
when I heard, upon inquiry, that she had the same 
virtue in her touch which the poets tell ua a Lydian 
king w^'is formerly posse.-jscd of: and that she could 
ton vert w'hatevcr she plea'.ed into that pn'cious metal. 

Afn-r a little dizziness, and ronfu.sed hurry of* 
thought, which a man often meets with in a dream, 
iiifthoaght the hall was alarmed, the doors flew (ipen, 
and there entered half a dozen of the most hideous 
phanbims that 1 had ever seen (oven in a dream) 
before that time. They came in two by two, though 
matchi^ri inthc most dissociable manner, and miugicd 
together in a kiml of dau« e. It would be too tedious 
to describe I heir habits and persons, for which rea- 
son [ shall only inform my reader, that the first 
couple wore Tyranny and Anarchy, the second were 
Bigotry and AUieism, the third the Genius of a com- 
iiioiiwoaltli, a young man of about twenty-two years 
of age,* whose name I could not learn. He had a 
sword in liis right band, which m the dance he often 
brandished at the act of settlement; and a cititen, 
wuo stood by me, whispered in my eur, that ho saw 
a hpongc m his left hatid.f The rlancc of so many 
1 jarrmg natures put me in mind of the sun, moon, and 


* J .m.'s Stuart, ll.;- i.fotrnapd rrin..e of Wulos, bora Juno 
1 0. I rwes .—Sf u 'I’lvU Ni> \ H7 , 

1 i O ),vjpo oul ihf (caU'.uLl Jebi, 


earth m the Rehearsal, that danced togetlier for no 
other end hut to eclipse one another. 

The reader will easily suppose, by what has been 
before said, that the lady on the throne would have 
been almost frightened to distraction, fiad she seen 
but any one of these spectres; what then must have 
been her condition when she saw them all m a body ? 
She fainted and died away at the sight. 

Ft nrquo jam color est inliilo caiulore nibori ; 

Net; viijor, ct vires, ot quai modo visa njncebant, 

Ncc corpus renianct— ■ Ovin Mst. ui, 4^1 

tier spirits faint, 

Her bb.ommii cheeks assumo a paliid teint. 

And scarce her form remains. 

There was a great change in the hill of money 
bags, and the heaps of money, the former shrinking I 
and falling into so many empty bags, that I now 
fimud not above a tenth part of them had been lillcd 
with money. 

The rest that took up the same space, and inndo 
the .same figure, as the bag.s that were re.ally h licit 
with money, had been blown up wirhair, and eiilli d 
into my nicinory the bags full of wind w lmh Ilomci 
tells us his hero received as a present from ./Eolii''. 
The great heaps of gold on either side the throne now 
appe.ired to be only heaps of paper, or little pile.s of 
notched sticks, bound up together in bundles, liki 
Bath fagots. 

Whilst I was lamenting this sudden desolation 
that had been made before me, the whole scene va- 
nished. In the room of the frightful spectres, there 
now entered a s<^coiid dance of apparitions very 
agreeably matched together, and made up of very 
amiable phantoms. The first pair was Liberty, with 
Manarchy at her right h.ind. Tlie second wah Mo- 
deration leading in Religion ; and the third u person 
whom I had never seen,* with the Genim of Gieii* 
Britain. At the first entrance the lady revived, the 
bags swelled to their former bulk, the pile of fiigols 
and heaps of paper changed into pyramids of gui- 
neas: and for my own part, I was so tran^po^ted 
wuh joy that I awaked, though I must confess 1 woulu 
fain hive fallen asleep again to have closed my vi- 
sion, if 1 tould have done it.— C. i 


No. d.] MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1710-11. 

Egr^gii mortalem altiquc eJentu ^ 

lloR 2 SHt. VI rfl. 

Oiin of unconninou nileiice and n'sorve 
An author, when he first appears in the world, is 
very apt to btdieve it has nothing to think of bul h s 
performances. With a good share of this vatiity m 
my heart, I made it my business these three dav s 
to listen after my owm fame; and as I have some- 
times met with circunibtances whii h did not dife* 
please me, I have been cucuuntered by others which 
g.ave me much mortification. It is inerodible to 
think how empty 1 have in this time observed som.' 
part of the species to bo, what mete blanks they are 
when they first come abroad in the morning, how 
utterly they are at a stand until they arc set a-going 
by some paragraph in a iiewSpapor.' 

Such persons are very acce|)table to a youdg au- 
thor, for they desire no mo^in any thing but to he 
new, to be agreeable. If 1 mumi consolation among 
such, I was as much disquieted by the incapacity of 
others. Those arc mortals who nave a certain cu- 
riosity without power of reflection, and perused my 
paiw?rs like spectators rather than readers. But 


♦ The Elector vf IRtKivor, afterwards CM'onrr f. 
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there is so litfle pleasure in inquiries that so iieaily 
lonceni ourselves (it being the worst way in the 
world to fame, to be too anxious about it) that upon 
the whole I resolved for the future to go on in my 
ordinary w'fty ; and without too much fear or hope 
about the business of reputation, to be„ very rarcful 
of the design of my ^’tioiis, but very negligent of 
the c'Oiisequciiccs of tnem. 

It IS ail endless and fiivolous pursuit to act by 
any other rule, than the (are of satisfying our own 
imiuls in what w'o do. One would think a silent 
man, who concerned liimselC with no one hieathing, 
should be very little liable to misrepresentations, 
and yet I remoinhci I was once taken up for a Je- 
suit, for no otlu'r leason but my profound taciturnity. 
It is Irom this misfoituuc, that, to be out of harm’s' 
way, I have ever si lue affected crowds. He who 
conies mU) assoinl>liPs only to gratify his curiosity, 
and lint to niak^' a figure, enjoys the pleasures of 
u'tiromciit ill a more exqumte degree than he pos- 
mIiIs ciiuld HI Ills closet: tlic; lover, the ambitious, 
and (he lUHcr, <ire fnllnwed thither by a worse trowd 
than any they can withdraw fiom. To be exempt 
fiom tlio jiasMoiis With winch others are loiraeiitcd, 
IS the nuh pleasing solitude. I can veiy justly say 
With the "sage, I am never loss alone than when 
al(*ne ” 

As I am iusignificant to (he company in public 
plat es, and as it is visible I do not come thither as 
most do, to show invhclf, I gratify the vanity of all 
whopu'tcud to ui.ikc an ajipeavaiKe, and have tiften 
ns Ivind looks froin vvell-diesse<l geutleiiieii and la- 
du’-^, as a poet would bestow upon one of his au- 
tlieiue. There uie so many gi'atiticatioiis attoiid 
this piildic sort of obscuritV) tluit home little dis- 
tastes 1 daily receive have lost (heir anguish; and I 
tlid, the other day, without the h'ast disphuisuie, 
oveiheai one say of me, “that strange fellow;” and 
another amswei, ‘‘1 have known the fellow’s lace 
these twelve years, and so must you; but 1 behove 
>ou are the hrst ever asked vvlio lie was.” Theie 
aie, I nuist confess, many to whom my jierson is as 
well known as that of their nearest relations, who 
give tliemsc'lvcs no farther trouble about calling me 
by my name or qnalit), but speak of me vviy ( ur- 
leiitlyb) the uiipellatioii of Mr. What-d’ye-call-hini. 

To mak(' up for tliese liiviul disadvaut.igch, I have 
the highest sali.sfai tion of beholding all natuie with 
an unjuejudu ed eye ; and having nothing to do with 
men’s pa.ssions or inteiests, lean, with tlie givater 
sagacity, coiisidcr their talents, mdiiuur.s, failings, 
and m<u'it«s. 

It is remarkable, that those who want any one 
sense, possess (he others with greater force aud vi- 
vacity. Thus my want of, or rather resignation of 
speech, gives me the advaufages of a dumb inau. i 
have, methink'j, a mine than ordinary penetration in 
fleeing ; and flatter myself that I have looked into 
the highest and lowest of mankind, and made shrewd 
guesses, without being adniitted to th(ur convor<!u- 
lion, at the inmost tnoughts and reflections of all 
whom I behold. It is from hence that good or ill 
foitunc has no manner of force towaida affecting my 
judgment. I sec men flourishing in courts, and lan- 
guisbing in jails, without lieing prejudiced, fnim 
their circuuiflUnces, to their favour or disadvantage; 
but from iheir inward manner of bearing tUoir con- 
dition, of cn pity the prosperous, and admire the 
unliappy. 

'I’hose who converge with the dumb, know from 
iKo turn of Ihoir eyes, and the changes of their coun- 
tenance, their sentiaieuts of the objects betoro them. 


I have indulged my silence to such an extravagance 
that the few who arc intimate with me answer my 
smiles with coni urrent fientences, and argue to the 
very point I shaked mv head at, without my 8|icaJc- 
ing. Will Honeycomb w'as very cutertaining the 
other night at a play, to a gentleman who sat on his 
light hand, while I was at bis left. The gentleman 
believed Will w;is talking to himself, when upon my 
looking with great approbation at a young tiling in a 
box before us, he said, “ 1 am quite of another opinion. 
She has, I will allow, a very pleasing aspect, hut, ine- 
thmks, that simplicity in her cimiitenanco is lather 
childish than innocent.” 'When I observed her a second 
time, he said, “ I grant her dress is very becoming, 
but iieibaps the meiit of lliat choice is owing to her 
mollier ; for though,” continued he,” ” 1 allow ii 
beauty to be as much to be commended for the ele- 
gance of her dicss, as a wit for that of his language, 
yet if she has stolen the c<d‘mr of her ribands from 
another, or had advice about her trimmings, I shall 
not allow her the praise of dress, any more than 1 
would call a plagiary au author.” When I threw 
my eye towards the next woman to her, Will spoke 
what I looked, acrr>rding to his romantic imaguia- 
liori, in the following manner: 

“Behold, you who dare, that charming virgin; 
1‘ehold the beauty of her person chastised by tlio in- 
iioteiKc of her thoughts. Chastity, good-nature, and 
affability, aic the graces that play in her counte- 
nance ; she knows she is handsome, but she knows 
she IS good. Coiiscuiufl beauty adorned wdlh con- 
scious virtue ’ What a spirit is therein those eyes! 
What a bloom in that person! How is the whole 
woman c.\presi.ecl m her appearance I Her air has 
the beauty of motion, and her look the force of 
language.” 

It was ju'udence to turn away my eyes from this 
olqict, and thert'forc 1 turned them to the thought- 
les', creatures who make up the lump of that sex, aud 
move a knowing eye m> more than the portraiture 
id’ iiisjgmticnuL people by ordinary painters, which 
are but picturi's of pictures. 

Thus the working of my own mind is the general 
enteit'unment of mylife; 1 never enter into tire com- 
mcreeof discourse wilhanybutmy particular friends, 
and not in jniblic even with them. Such a habit has 
jteihajis ru'cd in me uncommon retlectioas; but this 
effect I cannot communicate but by my writings. 
As my pleasures are almost wholly confined to those 
of the sight, I take it for a pemliar happiness that I 
have always had an easy aud familiar admittance to 
the fair sex. If I nevei praised or flattered, 1 never 
belied or contradicted them. As these compose half 
thoiKvorld, and aie, by the just complaisance and 
gallantry of our iialion, the more powerful part of 
our people, I shall dedicate a considerable snare of 
these my speculations to their service, and shall lead 
(ho young tlirough all (he becoming duties of vir- 
ginity, marriage, and widowhood. When it is a 
woman’s day, in my works, I shall endeavour at a 
style and air huitable to their understanding. When 
I bay this, I must be understood to nu'an, that I shall 
not lower but exalt the subjects 1 treat upon. Dis- 
course for their entertainment is not to lie debased, 
but retliied. A man may appe^jF learned without 
talking sentences, as in his ordinary gesturo ho 
covers he can donee, though he does not cut capers. 
In a word, I shall takir it for the greatest glory of my 
work, if among reasonable wOmeu this paper uiay 
furnish tea-table talk. In order to it, 1 shall treat 
on niatlrrs which relate to femalet*, us they are con- 
cciued to approach or fly from the other sox, or aa 
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thv-y arc tied to them by blood, interest, or affection. 
Upon this occasion I think it but reasonable to do- 
dare, that whatever skill I may have in speculation, 
I shall never betray what the eyes of lovers say to 
each other in my presence. At the same time I shall 
not think myself ob^ged by this promise to conceal 
any false protestations which I observe made by 
glances in public assemblies • but endeavour to make 
both sexes appear in their conduct what they arc in 
their hearts. By this moans, love, during the time 1 
of my speculations, shall be carried on with the! 
same sincerity as any other affair of less considera- 
tion. As this IS the greatest tonrern, men shall be 
from henceforth liable to the greatest reproach for 
misbehaviour m it. Falsehood m love shall here- 
after bear a blacker asjicct than infidelity in fnend- 
ship, or villainy in business. For thus great and 
good end, all breaches agaiu'^t that iiohlo passiou, 
the cement of soaety, shall be severely ex.amined. 
But this, and all other matters lo«)sdy liint.od at now, 
and in my former papers, .shall ha\e their proper 
place in my following discourses. Thepresent writing 
13 only to admonish the world, that they shall not 
find me an idle but a busy Spectator. — R. 


No. 5.) TUESDAY, MARCH (i, 1710-11 

Speetatum admiss.] riium (iincatiH’ — Hon Arv Poet \er 5 
Admitted to tile siijht, vvcnild j ou not langh ■* 

An opera may be allowed to be extravagantly la- 
vish in its decoration-', as its only design is to gratify 
the sense.s, and keep up an indolent attention in the 
audience. Common sense however requires, that 
there should be uotliing in tiio scenes and mathiiies 
which may appear c&iMish and absurd. How 
would the wits of King Charb s’s time have laughed 
to have seen Nicolini exposed to a tempest in robes 
of ermine, and sailing in an open boat upon a sea 
of pasteboard ? What a field of raillery would 
they have been led into, had they been entertained I 
with painted dragons spitting wildfire, enchanted! 


a nearer inquiry I found the sparrows put the same 
trick upon the audience that Sir Martin Mar-all* 
practiseil upon his mistress; for though they flew in 
sight, the music proceeded from a concert/if flageo- 
lets and bird-calls, which were planted behind the 
scenes. At4,he same time I made this discoveiy, I 
found by the discourse of thqpictors, that there were 
great designs on foot for the improvement of the 
opera ; that it had been proposed to break down a 
part of the wall, and to surprise the audience with a 
party of a hundred horse, ami that there was actually 
a project of bringing the New-river into the house, 
to he employed m jets-d’eau and water-work.s. This 
project, as I have since heard, is postponed till tlie 
summer season, when it is thought the coolness that 
jirocceds from hmntains and cascades will be more 
accejitable and refreshing to jieople of quality, lu 
the mean time, to find out a more agreeable entei- 
taininent for the winter season, the opera of Hinaldo 
is filled with thunder and lightning, illuminations 
and fire- works, which the audience may look upon 
without catching cold, and indeed without much 
danger of being burnt ; for there are several engines 
filled with water, and ready to play at a minute’s j 
warning, in case any such accident should happen, 
ilow’cvcr, as 1 have a very gieat friendship lor tlie j 
owner of this theatre, I hope that he has been wise 
enough to insure bis house before he would let this 
opera he ai ted in it. 

It i.9 no wonder that those scenes should lie very 
suqinsing, which were contrived by two jiocls of 
different nalion.s, and raised by two magicians of dif- 
ferent sexes. Armula (as we are told in the argii- 
ment) vvas an Amazonian em-hautress, and jmor 
J^ijfiuor Cassani (as w’e learn fiom the per.soiis le- 
m<*sciiled) a Christian conjuror {Mmjo C/insLiaiu). 

I must confcs.s I am very much puzzled to find how 
an Amazon should bo ver-sed in the bla< k art, or how 
a good Gill istiun, for such is the part of tlie magician, 
should deal with the devil. 

To <-onsidcr the poet after the conjurois, I shall 
give you a taste of the Italian from the first lines of 
Ins jircfate : “Kvofi, beniguo letlort^ un parto dt 
poche stnty c.h(^ $c ben nato di nolle, won e pern ahento 


chariots drawm by Flanders’ mares, and real cas 
cades in artificial laud.scapcs ? A little skill in cri- 
ticism would inform us, tliat shadows and realuie'* . , _ ... , _ 

ought not to be mixed together in the same piece ; j di temhrey mu n faul conosreie Apollo con 

and that the scones which are designed as the leprc-f fjuulrhc ra,/tpo di Parnas'te “Behold, gentle roailer, 
sentatiansnfuatureshrjuldbefUledwilhre.scmhlancf-s, the birth of a few evenings, whieh, though it be the 
and not with the things themselves. If one would offspring of the night, is not the abortive of dark- 
represeut a wide champaign country filled with herds nc.ss, but will make itself known to be the son of 


and flocks, it wouldbe ridiculous todiaw the country 
only upon the scenes, and to crowd sevoriil parts of 
the stage with sheep and oxen This is joining to- 
gether inconsistencies, and making the decoration 
partly real, andpaitly imaguiary- I would rec(?m- 
j mend what I have here said to the directors, as well 
I as to the admirers, of our modern opera. 

‘ As I was walking in the streets aboul a fortnight 
ago, I saw an ordinary fellow carrying a cage full of 
iiitle birds upon his shoulder; and, as I was won- 
dering with myself what use he would put them to, 
he was mot very luckily by an acquaintance, who | 

same ln'a nwv Tinaf U... 


Apollo, with a certain ray of Parnassus.” lie after- 
wards proceeds to call Mynheer Handel the Orpheus 
of mirage, and to acquaint ua, in the same sublimity 
of style, that he compoBcd this opera in a fortnight. 
Such are the wits to whose tastes wc so ambitiously 
conform ourselves. The truth of it is, the finest 
writers among the modern Italians cxprcis them- 
selves in such a florid form of words, and such te- 
dious circumlocutions, as arc used by none but 
pedants in our own country; and at tlie same time 
ItU their writings with such poor imaginations and 
conreiU, as our youths are ashamed of before they 


ad the same cmlosity. Upon hi.3 asking what he | have been two years at the university. Some may 
ad upon ms shoulder, ho told him that he had been he apt to UiinK that it is the difference of genius 
uvintr krtHTT-AMa Ai- i.« p... .u . produces this differe^e in the works of the 

two nations ; but to show tliat there is nothing in 


buying sparrows ^ Jie opera. “ Sparrows for th' 
opera,* says his 'mend, Hiking his Hjis; “what! 
arc they to he roasted No, no,” says the other, 
“ they are to enter towards G,e cud of the first act, 
and to fly about the stage.” 

Ihis strange dialogue awakened my curiosity so 
tar, that I immediately bought the opera, by which 
means 1 perceived the snarrows were to act the part 
Of singing birds in a dolmhtful erovc: fhoinrh urmn 


this, if we look into tho writings of the old Italians, 
such as Cicero and Virgil, wo shall find that tho Eng- 
lish writers, in their way of thinking and expressing 
themscdvo.s, resemble tho$e authors much more than 


• A comedy by J. Drydcn, borrowed froni VuiuftuU’s Aman 


luiul grove; (hough upon j Indiscrct, tuid ibc Kiourdi of MoHvfe. 
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1 the modern Italians pretend to do. And as for the 
poet hiiuseif, from whom the dreams of this opera? 
arc taken^ 1 must entirely agree with Monsieur Boi- 
leau, that one verse in Virgil is worth all the clin- 
(juant or tinsel of TaSso. 

But to return to the sparrows ; there have hocn 
so many flights of them let loose in this opera, that 
it is feared the house will never get rid of them ; and 
that in other plays they may make their entrance in 
very wrong and improper scenes, so as to bo seen 
tiding in a lady’s hed-ebamber, or perching upon a 
king’s throne — besides the inconvenient es which the 
heads of the audience may sometimes suffer from 
them, I am credibly informed, that there was once 
a design of casting into an opera the story of Wliit- 
tingtou and his Cat, and that, in order to it, there 
had been got together a great quantity of mice ; but 
Mr. Hi(h, the puipriftor of the pla) house, veiy pru- 
' dently considered that it \\(mld be impossible for the 
cat to kill them all, and that coiisequenlly the princes 
of the stage might be as much infested with mice, as 
the prince of the islaiul was before the cat’s arrival 
upon it ; for whicli reason he would not permit it to 
be acted in his house. And indei'd J cannot blame 
him; for, as he said very well upon that octasiou, 1 
do not hear that any of tlic performers in our opeia 
pretend to equal the tnmous pied piper, f who made 
all the mice of a gieat town in Germany folhuv his 
music, ami by that menus cleared the place of (hose 
little noxious animals. 

Before I di.siniss this paper, I must inform niy 
reader, Uiat I lioar there is a treaty on loot lieWeen 
! London and Wiso| (who will be appointed garden- 
J er» of the plaj house) to fninish the opoiaof Kmaldo 
I and Armida with an orange-grove . and that the nc.xt 
I lime it IS acted, the siuging-birds vmU be pei&onated 
I by tom-tils, the iinderlukerh being lesulved to spaic 
j iicjtlier pains noi money for the gratilicaliou of the 
audience.— C, 
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Cicdebnnt lu>c Ki amte ot morO' pi.mclmn, 

hi juveiiis veliUo nnn aJujiiricAoiut Jtv. Sat. xui. 54. 

'Twos impious then fsa much was age re\er d) 

For youth to keep fla ii .scab wliou an old inan appe.u d. 

I KNOW n .0 evil under the .suii so great as the abuse 
of the undcistandiug, and yet there is no one vice 
more common. It has difi'used itscdf through both 
sexes, and all qualities of mankind, and there i» 
hardly that person to be found, who is not move con- 
cerned for Inc repulation of wit and sense, than of 
honesty and virtue. But this ujihappy affect alion of 
being wise rather than honest, witty than good-na- 
tured, is the source of most of the ill habits of life, 
isuch false impressions are owing to the abandoned 
writings of men of Vit, and the awkward imitation 
of the rest of mankind. 

For this reason Sir Roger was saying last night, 
that ho was of opinion none but men of flno parts 
deserved to be banged. The reflections of such men 
arc so delicate ujum all occurrences which- they arc 
concerned in, that they should be exposed to more 
than ordinary infamy and punishment, fot* offending 
against »uch quick admonition.^ as their own souls 
give them, and blunting the fine edge of their minds 
lu such a manner, that they arc no more shocked at 

• Rinaldo, an opera. 6vo. ITII. Tlie nUui by Aaron HUl; 
Uw? llaUan words by big. Koiwi; aiui the mualc by Uandol. 

. t June *26. 12b I, lb« tatii and mice by which Uaim-len was 
uifBsted, were allured, It is sold, by a plpor, Ui a contiguous 
river, in which they were nil ilrowned. 

) London and Wise were tho^^ueea's gardeners at this tUiW. 


vice and folly than men of slower capacities. Tiiero 
IS no greater monster in being, than » very ill man 
of groat paits. He lives like a man in a palsy, with 
one side of him dead. While perhaps he enjoys the 
satisfaction of luxury, of wealth, of ambition, he has 
lost the taste of good-will, of friendship, of innocence. 
Scarecrow, the beggar in Lincoln's-inn-licbJs, who 
disubled himself in his right leg, and asks alms all 
day to get himself a warm supper and a trull at night, 
IS not half so despicable a wretch as such a man of 
seii.se. Tlie beggar has no relish above sensations ; 
he finds rest more agreeable than motion ; and while 
he has a warm fire and his doxy, never reflects that 
he deserves to be whipped. Every man who termi- 
nates his satisfactions and enjoyments within the 
supply of hi8 own necessities ana pas.->ion.s is, says 
Sir Roger, in my eye, as poor a rogue as Scarecrow, 
“ But,” continued he, '' tor the loss of public and 
piivate viitue, we are beholden to your men of fine 
parts forsooth ; it is with them no matter what is 
done, *10 it be done with an air. But to me, who am 
so whimsical lu a conupt age as to act according to 
nature and reason, a seltish man, in tlie most shining 
ciicumstauce and equipage, appears m the same con- 
dition with the fellow above-mentioned, but more 
contemptible in proportion to whatmore he robs the 
public of, and enjoys above him. I lay it down 
therefore for a rule, that the whole man is to move 
together; that every action of any importance is to 
have a pixispect of public good.* and that the gene- 
lal tendency of our inthiFcrent actions ought to be 
agreeable to the dictate.^ of reason, of religion, of 
good-breeding ; without this, a man, as I have before 
Inuled, 18 hop\)iug instead of walking, he is nut m 
‘his entire and proper motion.” 

W hile the honel^t knight was thus bcwildcTirig him- 
self in good start-?, 1 looked attentively upon him, 
whuli made him, I thought, collect his mind a Uttle. 
“ W hat I aim at,” sajs he, ” is to represent, that 1 
am of opinion, to polish our understandings, and ne- 
glect our manners, is of all things the most inex- 
cusable. Reason should govern passion, but instead 
of that, you see, it is often subservient to it; and as 
unarcountdbk* as one would think it, a wise man i.s 
not always a good man.” This degeneracy i.s not 
onl) the guilt cd particular persons, hut also at some 
(iine.s of a whole peoide ; and perhaps it may appear 
upon exiuriiuation, that the most polite ages are the 
least virtuous. This may be attributed to the folly 
of admitting wit and learning as merit in themselves, 
without considering the application of them. By 
this means, it becomes a rule, net so much to regard 
what we do, as how we do it. But this fal.se beauty 
will not pass upon men of honest minds, and true 
taste. Sir Richard Blackmore says, with as much 
good sense as virtue, “ It is a mighty shame and dis- 
honour to employ excellent facultioi and abundance 
of wit, to humour and please men in fhcir vices and 
follies. The great enemy of mankind, notwithstand- 
ing his wit and angelic faculties, is the most odious 
being i'U the whole creation.” He goea on soon 
after to say, very generously, that he undertook the 
WTitiug of hia poem “ to rescue tho Muses out of the 
hands of raviihers, to restore them to their sweet 
and chaste mansions, and to ei)g||||^tiicm in an em- 
ployment suitable to their dignit* This certainly 
ought to be the puipose of every man who appears 
in public, and whoever does not procc^ upon that 
foundation, injures his country as far as he succeeds 
in his btudies. When modesty ceases tobu the chief 
ornanvent of one sex, afifl integrity of the other, 
society is upon a wrong basis, and ve shall be over 
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after withuiit lo {^tiuic uur judgnu'Dt in what is 
really becDiiiirif^ and uniann'iital. Nature and ica- 
son direct one thing, juissiou and humour auotlier. 
To follow the dicUtes of these two latter, is going 
into a load that is both endless and intiicate; when 
we pursue the other, our passage is didightful, and 
what we aim at easily ottaiiiahle, 

I do not doubt but Kiiglaiid is at present as polite 
a nation as any m the world ; but any man who 
thinks, can easily see, that the aflect.ition of being 
gay and in fa^jhion, lid's very near eaten up oui good 
sense, and our leligion. is tlu ie any thing so just 
as that mode and gallantry should be built upon ex- 
erting ouiseUes in what is proper and agieeahle to 
the institutions of justice and piety among us? And 
yet IS thcie any thing nioio common, than that we 
run in perfect coiilradictioii to them? All which is 
BUjiported by no othei jneteiision, than that il is 
done with what we call a good gr.iee. 

Nothing ought to be held laudable or becoming, 
but what nature itself shouM pioiuptus to think s** 
Respect to all kind of supciiors is fouirled, I think, 
upon instinct; and yet what is so ucliculous as age i* 

I make this ahiupt tiansition to the ineution of this 
viee inoie (iiau any othei, in order to inUndiiee a 
little story, ivhich 1 think a pretty instaiiie, that tlie 
most polite age is in danger of being the most vicious. 

“ It happened at Athens, during a public lepie- 
hcutatiou of some play exhibited in honour of the 
eoiuniuii wealth, that an old gentleman came too late 
for a place .suitable to his age and qualify. Many 
of the young gentlemen, who observed the diiriculty 
anil confusion he wms in, made signs to him thal'diey 
would accommodate him if he came vvlieie they sat. 
The good man buotlod through the crowd accoid- 
lugly ; but when he came to (he scats to which he 
w'as invited, tlie jest was to sit close and expose 
Imn, as ho stood, out of counteii<iui c, to the wlioh* 
audience. The frolic went lound the Atheniau 
benehen. Rut on those occasions there were also 
particular jdaces assigned for foreigners. When the 
good man skulked towards the boxes appointed lor 
the Lacedeinoniaris, that hoiioit people, more virtuous | 
than polite, lose up all to a mau, and with the great- 
est respect received him among them. The Athe- 
nians hemg suddenly touched with a sense of the 
Spartan virtue and their own degeneracy, gave a 
thunder of ujiplau.se ; and the old man cried out, 

* The Athenians understand what is good, hut the 
Lacedemonians practise it.’ ” — Jl. 
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Soinnla, terrures magicos, rniracnla, 

Noclurniw leniurcs, portent ariuc I'ho'is.il.i mien’ 

Il<m. 2 Fp n 20S. 

Visions ami ma^ic spells can yoo despiBO, 

Aad \augU al wilchci, gho'its, and prodigies ? 

Going yesterday to dine with an old acquaintance, 
I had tho misfortune to find his whole family very 
much dejected. .Upon asking him tlie inM-asion of 
it, he told me that his wife had dreamt a strange 
dream the night before, which they were afraid por- 
tended sohie misfortune to thcmsclve.s or to their 
children. At heir cpming into the room, 1 observed 
a settled melancholy in her countenance, which £ 
should, have been troubled for, hud I not heard from 
whence it pioceeded. We were no sooner sat down, 
but after having looked upon mo a little while, “ My 
dear,” says she, turning to her husband, “ you may 
now SCO the stranger that wa.s lu the I'andle last 
night,” Soon after thi'^, as they began to talk of 


family ati ms, a litlh' boy al the lower end of tlie 
j table tidd her, that he was to go into join •hand on 
[Thursday. Thursday !” says she, “ No, child, if 
' it please God, you shall not begin upon Ohjldermas- 
day; tell your wnting-mdster that Friday will he 
soon enough.” 1 was reflet ting with myself on the 
oddness of her fancy, and wondeiing that any body 
would establish it as a rule, to Itkse a day in every 
week. In the midst of these my uiusinga, she de- i 
sired me to reach her a little salt upon the point of j 
my knife, winch 1 did in such a trepidation and hui ry I 
of obedience, that 1 let it tliop by the way ; at wdiu li 
she immediately staitled, and said it fell towauls her. 
Upon this I looked very blank; and ohseiving the 
concern of the whole table, began to consider my- 
self, with some confusion, as a person tliat had ! 
brought .1 dis.ister upon the family. The lady, how- i 
ever, recovering herself after a little space, said to J 
her hus'baud with a sigh, “ My dear, misfortunes ^ 
never come single.” My fiiend, I found, acted Imt i 
an under part at his (able, and b'-iiig a man ol more ' 
gtmd-naturo tlian understanding, flunks himself ' 
obliged to fall 111 with all the passions and luimourK I 
of his yokc-fcllovv. “ Do not you leiiiciuber, child,” 
says she, “ that the pigeon-house fell the veiy after- 
noon that our caiclcss wench spilt the salt upon the 
(al)Ie ” Ves,” fcuys he, “ my de-ar, and iJie next 
post In ought us an account of the battle of Almaiua.” 
The leadei may guess at the figiU'c I made, after 
having done all this mischief, i dispatched my dm 
iiei as soon as I could, with my usual tacituinity 
when, to my^ utter confusion, the lady sowing !<it* 
quitting my kiiile and fork, and laying tbem acro.'S 
one another on my plate, dosiied me that J woiiM 
humom her .so far as to take them out of that tiguie, 
and place them side by side. What the absiiidity I 
was who h I had committed I did not know, hut I 
suppose llnwe was .some tiaditionary snpcrstitiou in 
It; and theiefoic, in obedience to the lady ol the 
hon.se, I disposed of my knile and fork m two pa- 
rallel lines, which is the liguie 1 sliall always lay 
them in for the future, though I do not know any 
lea.son for it. 

It 13 not dilficnlt for a mo^n to see that a person 
has conceived an aversion to him. I'or my own 
pmt, I quickly lound, by the lady’s looks, that she 
legaided mo as a very odd kind of lellow, with an 
miforturiatc aspett. For which reason 1 took my 
leave immediately after dinner, and withdrew to my 
own lodgings. Upon my return Immc, I fell into a 
profound coutemjilation on the evils that attend these 
superstitious follies of mankind; how they siibjei t 
us to imaginary alHictioiis, and additional soirows, 
that do not properly come within our lot. As if the 
natural calamities of life wore not sulGcient for it, 
we turn tho most indifferent circumstances into mis- 
foi tunes, and suffer as much from trilling aecideiils 
as Irom real evils. 1 have known the shooting of a 
«»tttr spoil a night’s rest ; and have seen a man in 
love growpale, and lose his appetite, upon the pluck- 
ing of a merry-thought. A screech-owl at midnight 
ha.s alarmed a family more than a band of robbers ; 
nay, the voice of a cl icket hath struck more teiror 
than the roaring of a lion. Tltjere is nothing so in- 
considerablo, which may not appear dreadful to an 
imagination that is tilled with omens and prognoc- 
tics.' A TUsiy nail, or a crooked pin, shoot up into 
prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mixed assembly, that 
waa full of noise and mirth, when oJi a sudden an 
old woman unluckily observed, there were thirteen 
of us in company. Thisicmark stiuck a panic iiitf 
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I Rfve'al who wcie present, insoinreh that one of two 
I f){ the ladies were goiii}^ to loavi‘ the room; but a 
friend of mine taking notice that one of our female 
comimnions was big with child, affirmed there were 
fourteen in the room, and tliat, instead of portending 
one of the company should die, it plainly foretr.ld 
one of them should be born. Had not my friend 
found this expedient to break the omen, I question 
nol but half the women in the company would have 
fallen sick that veiy night. 

An old maid that is tioubled with the vapours pro- 
duces infinite disturbaiu es of this kind among her 
fi lends and ne ighbours. I know a maiden aunt of a 
great family, W’ho is one of these antiquated sybils, 
tliat forebodes and prophesn's from one end of the 
\ear to the other She is always seeing appai itioiis, 
and hearing deatli-watches ; and w’aa the other day 
rilmost 1 righted out of her wits by tin* great house 
flog that howled in the Stable, at a time when she laj 
ill with the tooth-aelie. Su(h an cxtiavagant cast 
of mind engages multitudf's of people, nut only in 
impel tiueiit lerrois, but in snpei nuimu ai y duties of 
hte ; and ari'-es fion; (liat tear .iiid ignoiarice uliu li 
are natural to the soul of man. The horroi with 
which we entfutaiii the thoughts of death (oi indeed 
of any future evil,) and tlie uncf'rtainty of its ap- 
I pro.u'h, till u melauelioly mind w ith niiiimierable ap- 
pieheiisions and suspicions, and < onseipiently dis- 
pose it to the olisei vution of sm h giouiidle^s prodi- 
gms and predictions. For as il is the chief coiiccin 
u[ wise men to retiench the evils of liie by the rea- 
Roningsol philosopliy ; it is the employment ol l«.olt, 
to iniiltiidy them by the sentiments of superstition. 

For my own paif, I .should be very much troubled 
j were I endow'cd with this dn iiiiiig quality, though it 
should inform me tiuly ol eveiy thing that can befal 
me. 1 would not anticipate the relish of any hap- 
piness, nor feel the weight of any miseiy, be'lbic it 
a( Lually arrives. 

I know but one way of foitif}ii)g my soul against 
(hose gloomy presages ami terrois of mind, and that 
is, by securing to myself the fucmlsbi)) ami protec- 
tion of that Being, who disposes of events, and go- 
vi’rns futurity. He sees, at one vimv, the whole 
tliKsid of my existence, not only that part of it 
whudi 1 have already passed through, but that which 
runs forwanl into all the depths ot eternity. When 
I lay rue clown to sleep, I recornmetul myself to his 
eare ; when I awake, I give myself up to his cliree- 
lion. Amidst all the evils that threaten me, I w'lll 
look up to him for help, and question not but he j 
will either avert them, or turn tliem to my advantage. | 
'I’liough J know neither the time dor the manner of j 
tlio death I am to die, I am not at all solicitous about 
it ; because I am sure that he knows them both, ami 
that he will not fail to comfort and support me under 

flicm. I 
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At Vonua otiscuro ura 054 ‘iitiis acre aopslt, 

Kt inulto nc'bulio clrcujii l>t'a fudit .amieia, 

Cernere no quis eos — Viuo. 415. 

They march obsciuo, for Venus hiiKlly shrouds 

With mists ihoir persons, and involves lu clouds, — DRvnKN. 

I sit^LL here communicate to the world a couple 
of letters, wliicK I boliovo will give the reader a» 
good an entertainment as any that I am able to fur 
nisli him with, and therefore shall make no apology 
for (hem 

“ To TUE Spectator, See, 

" Sir, — I am one of the directors of the society 


for the reformation of manners, and therefore think 
myself a proper person for your eorrosjioiuleqce. I 
have thoroughly examined the present state of reli- 
gion in (Ireat Britain, and am able to acquaint you 
with the predumuiant vice of every market-town in 
the whole island. I can tell you the progress that 
virtue has made m all our cities, boroughs, and cor- 
porations ; and know as well the evil practices that 
are committed in Berwuk or Exeter, as what is done 
in my own family. In a word, Sir, I have my cor- 
ip.-pondents m the remotest parts of the nation, who 
.vend me up punctual accounts from time to time of 
all the little irregularities that fall under their no. 
tice in tlioir several disLiicta and divisions. 

“ 1 am no less acquainted with the particular quar- 
ters and regions of (his! groat town, than with the 
different parts and distributions of the whole nation. 
I cun de.scnbe every parish by its impieties, and can 
tell ) oil in winch of our streets levvdiiess prevails; 
whu 1) gaming has taken the possession of; and where 
diunkenness has gmt the hetler of them both. When 
1 am disposed to raise a tine for the poor, 1 know the 
lanes and allejsthat aie inhabited bj common swear- 
eis. When I would ent'ourage the hospital of Bride- 
well, and improve the heinp<’n manulacture, I am 
v(ry well acquainted with all the haunts and rcsoits 
of fi'iTiale night-walkeis. 

“ After this short aerount of myself, I must let 
you know, that the design of this paper is to give you 
intormatuin of a eertam irregular assembly, winch 
I think falls very properly under your observation, 
especially sineo the persons it is touipo«;tjd of aic 
timmials too considerable for the auimadvt rsious of 
our socictv. I mean, Sii, the Midnight Mask, which 
.has ol late been frequently held in one of the most 
conspicuous paits of tlic town, and w^hieh I hear will 
be eoiitmued with additions and iinpiovements ; as 
all the persons who compose ihis lawless assembly 
<uc maskoil, we dare not attack any of them in our 
way, lest wc should send a woman of quality to Bride- 
well, or a peer of Great Bntaii^ to the romptcr he- 
sidi's, their numbers are 60 very great, that 1 am 
afraid they would bo able to rout our whole fiatcr- 
luty, though we were accompapied with our guard 
of coustable.s. Both these reasons, which secure 
them from our authoiity, make them obnoxious to 
yours ; as both their disguise and their numbers will 
give no particular j/ersou reason to thiuk himself 
affionted by you. 

“ If we arc rightly informed, the rules that are 
oliseived by this new society are wonderfully con- 
trived for the advancement of cuckoldom. The 
women cither come by thomsolves, or are introduced 
by friends who are obliged to quit them, upon their 
first entrance, to tho conversation of any body that 
addresses himself to them. ITiere arc several rooms 
where the parlies may retire, and, if they please, 
show' tlieir faces by consent. Whispers, squeezes, 
nods, and embiaces, are the innocent freedoms of 
the place. In fthort, the whole design of this libi- 
dinous assembly seems to tenuiiiate in assignations 
and intrigues ; and I hope you will take effectual 
methods, by your public advice and admonitions, to 
prevent such a promiscuous multitude of both sexes 
from meeting together in so clandestine a manner. 

"I am your humble servant, anStFfcUow labourer, 

“T. 

Not long after the perusal of this letter, I received 
another upon the same subject; vyhich^ by the date 
and style of it, I take to be tvritten by some young 
Templar : 
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“ Sirt, Middle Temple, 1710-11. 

“ When a man baa been |:^nilty of any vice or 
follv, I thuik the beat atonement he can make for it, 
13 to warn olhera not to fall mto the like. In order 
to 1 niusl acquaint you, that some time in 

Fehruaiy last 1 uent to the Tuesday’s masquerade. 
Upon my hist going in I was attacked by half-a- 
dozen female Quakers, uho seemed willing to adopt 
me for a brother; but upon a nearer examination 1 
found they were a sistei hood of coquettes, disguised 
in that precise halut. I was soon alter taken out to 
dance, and, as I fancied, by a woman of the fir^i 
qualit), for she was veiy tall, and moved gracefully. 
As soon as the minuet w.is over, wo ogled one another 
through our masks; and as I am very well read in 
Wallei, I repealed to her the four following verses 
out of his poem to Vjiid}ke; 

Till) hecdlrs'i lover Jo("< not know 
AV hoso e re*! they ore (li.iL wound him so 
Hut coufoiindi'd wllli (hv .'irt, 
liiqiurcs hor nonie tli it ha^ hia henrt. 

I pronounced these words with ‘^ueh a languisliing 
air, (hat I had some reason to lonelude 1 liad made 
a conquest. She told me that she hoped my face 
w’us not akin to my tongue, and looking upon hei 
watch, I acLidcutally di^eoveied the hguic of a co- 
ronet on the back part of it. I uas so trarisjiortcil 
with the thought of smli an nmoiir, that I phod iiei 
frnm one room to another with all the gallautnos I 
r-ould invent and at length brought things to so 
hajipy an issue, tb?it slie gave me a private meeting 
(he next day, without page or footman, coach or 
equipage. My heait danced in raptures, but I had 
not lived in this golden dieam above three days, be- 
fore I found a good rcii'soii to wish that I had c<m- 
tiuued true to my lauu'lie<ss. I have since hoard, by 
a very gieat accident, that this hue lady does not 
live far Iroin Covent-garden, aud that I am not the 
first cully whom she has passed herself upon tor a 
countess, 

“Thus, Sir, you set^ how I have mistaken a cloud 
for a Juno; and if you can make any use of this 
adventure for the beiielit of those who may possibly 
be as vam young voxcombs as myself, J do most 
heartily give you leave. 

“ 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble admirer, B. L.” 

I design to visit the next masqueiade myself, in 
the same habit 1 wore at Grand Cairo ; and till then 
shall suspend my judgment of this midnight euter- 
laininent.— C. 

'*#• betters for the Spectator, to be left with Mr Buckley, 
at the Dolplun, in Little Bricniii.— 5Sj)Oct, in folio 
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Tigris agitrabuUi cum ligride pneom 

Perpetuam, inter se coiivemt ursis — Juv. Sat xv 163 
Tiger wilhtiger, bear with bear, you'll fttal 
IriJeagucH offensive and ilefensne jom’il — Txte 

Man is said to be n sociable animal, and, as an in- 
stance of it, wc may observe that we bike all occa- 
sions and pretences of forming ourselves into those 
little nocturnal assemblies, which are commonly 
known by the name of dubs. When a sot of men 
find thcmaelveb agree tn any particular, though never 
80 trivial, they establish themselves into a kind of 
fraternity, and meet once or twice a week, upon the 
account ol such a fantastic rescmblanee. I know a 
I considerable market-town, in which there was a club 
of tat men, that did not come together (us you may 
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vvdbsuppofec) to entertain one another with spriglit- ^ 
hiiess and Wit, but to keep one another in counte- 
naiiee. The room wlieie the club met was something 
of the largest, and had two entrances, the one by a 
door of a moderate size, and the othifr by a pair of 
folding-doors. If a candidate for this corpulent club 
coyld make his eiitiaiirc through tlie first, he was 
looked upon as unqualified ; but if he stuck m the 
]>atisage, and could not foice liis way tlirougli it, the 
lohling-doois were immediately thiown open foi his 
rtHcptioii, and he was saluted as a brother, I have 
heard that this club, though it consisted but of fifteen 
pel sons’, weighed above thice ton. 

In (tppositjon to this society, tbeie spiungupano 
lliei composed of scaiecrows and bkelotons, w ho, being 
very meagre and envious, did all (hey could to 1 
thwait the designs of tlieir bulky brethren, whom 
tiiey lepieseiited asmenof dangerous piineiples ; till 
at length they vvoiked them out of the favour of the 
poo])le, and ( onseqiieiitly out of the m.igistraey. 
These factions tore (lie eoiporatioii in pieces lor seve- 
lal yeais, till at length they eaiiie to this acconioda 
(ion ; th,it the two bailifls ot the town should be an 
nually chosen out of the two clubs; by which mearii 
the piiiicipal magistrates are at tins day coupled like 
rabbits, one fat and one lean. 

Eveiy one has IumkI of thechjl)>oi i.ithcr (lie con 
fiuleraey, of the kings. 'I'his grand alliance was 
formed a litlle attci the ictiiin of King Charles llie 
Second, .ind admitted into it men of all qualities and 
profession'-', piovidcd thi'y agieed in the surname of 
King, which, as they imagined, svifheienlly declared 
the owneis of it to be altogether untainted with re- 
publican and anti-inonari hieal principles, 

A Ghiistiau name has likewise been often iis«^'d ns a 
badge of distinction, and made tlieoerasion of a club. 
That of the Geoige’s, whicli used to meet at the sign 
of the Geoige, on St. Geoi gc’s-day, and swear “Re- 
tore Gooige,” IS still fresh lu every one’s memory. I 

9'here are at present, in several parts of this city, 
wKatthey call stiect-clubs, in which the chief inha- 
bitaut.s ot the stiect converse together every night. 

I remember, upon my inquning after lodgings in Or- 
mond sticet, (be landloid, to iccoiniuend that quarter 
of the town, told me thcie was at that lime a very 
g(tod club HI it ; he also told me, upon farther discourso 
with him, that two oi three noisy eonnlry ’squires, 
who were settled there the year before, had consider- 
ably sunk the price of house-rent ; and that the club 
(to prevent the like iiKonvcniciicea for the future) hod 
thoughts of taking every Iiouhc that became vacant 
into their own hands, till they had found a tenant for 
it, of a sociable nature and good conversation. 

The Ilum-diuiQ club, of which I was foiinerly an 
unw'orthy member, was made up of very honest gen- 
tlemen of peaceable dispositions, that used to sit to- 
gether, smoke ihcir pipes, aud say notbiug till mid- 
night. The Mum club (as I am informed) is an 
institution of the same nature, and as great an enemy 
to noise. • 

After these two innocent societies, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a very mischievous one, that was erected 
in the reign of King Charles the Second ; I mean the 
club of Duellists, in which none was to be admitted 
that had not fought his man. The president of itv^os 
said to have killed half a dozen m single combat; 
and as for the other members, they took their seats 
according to the number of their slain. There was 
likewise a side-table, for such as had only drawn blood, 
and shown a laudable ambition of taking the first op- 
portunity to qualify themselves for the first table. 
This club, consi'iting only of men of honour, did not 
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con'mue long»most of the members of it being put to 
tiip .sword, or hanged, a little after its institution. 

Our modern celebrated clubs are founded upon 
eating and drinking, which are points wherein most 
men agree, and in which the learned and the illite- 
rate, tlie dull and the airy, the philosopher and the 
buffoon, can all of them hear a part. TheKit-cat* 
itself is said to have taken its original from a mutton- 
pie. The beef-stewdvf and Octobe-r club.'-, are neither 
of them averse to eating and drinking, if wo may 
form a judgment of them from their respective title«. 

When men are thus knit together, by a hive of .‘^o- 
cii'ty, not a .spirit ot faction, and do not meet to cen- 
sure or annoy llin.se that are absent, but to enjoy one 
another; when they are thus comhinedfor tbcirown | 
jinprovemeut, or for the good of otners, or at least to 
relax themselvea from the business of the day by .an 
Jiiiiocent and cheerful cenversaljon, tlieie may be 
somotlnng very uselul in these httle institutions and 
establishments, 

I cannot foibear coueliuling (his paper with a 
.scheme of laws that I iik t with upon a wall in a lu(le 
alehouse. How I came tiiilhei I maj infoinimy 
rcadoi at a none coiivi'iiieivt tiiiu*. The.se law's were 
enacted by a Knot of artisans and merhaujcs, who 
used to meei every inglit : and as tlvne is something 
111 Uiem which gives iis a pretty picture of low' liic, 

I shall tian^cribe them word lor woid. i 

Rules to he observed in the Tuv-pennij Cluhy elected 

tn this place fai Ihe preservation of fnendshtp and 

^<< 0(1 nei^hhouilwod, 

I. Every member at bis first roming in shall lay 
! down Ins two-pence, 

i 2, Every member sliall till hi, s pipe out of bis own 
I box. 

3. If any member absents himself, lie shall for- 
feit a penny fol* the use of the club, unle'^s ni <aM» 
of sickness or imprnsonment. 

4. If any member swears oi curses, his noigli- 
bour may give him a kick upon the sinus. 

f). If any member tells stones in the club tliatare 
not true, he shall forfeit for every third he an half- 
penny. 

6. If any member strikes another wrongfully, he 
shall pay hi.s club for him, 

7. It any member brings his wife into the club, 
hf' shall pay for whatever she drink.s oi smokes. 

8. If any member’s wife comes to fetch him home 
from the club, she shall speak to him without the door. 

9. If any niember calls auothcr a cuckold, he shall 
be turned out of the dub. 

• 10. None shall be admitted iutotho club that is of 
the same trade with any member of iL 

II. None of the club shall have his clothes or 
shoes made or mended, but by a brother membo**. 


12. No non-juior shall be capable of being a 
member. 

The rnoiality of this little club is guarded by such 
wliolosome biws and p^n.alties, that I question not 
but my reader will bo as well plen-,ed with (hem a.s 
he would have been with the Leya Cimvnalesof 
Ben .Toiison. the logubiiioii', of an (fifi Homan club 
cited by Lipsius, or tlie lulos of a Si/Tupttsnim in an 
ancient Greek aulliui. 


• An accouni of tins cluU, which took its namf from Chris- 
topher Cat, the maker of their nmtton-pies, has bcf>o riven in 
the new eilitioii of Uie ^latter, witli notes, lu 6 vols, i he por- 
traits of Its members were drav.n by Kncllcr, who was himself 
one of Uioir number, end all porir.-sits of the same dimensions 
and form, are at tins time called kit-cat pictures. The original 
portraits are now the property of William Maker, Ksq., to whonr 
they camo by inheritance from J Toipon, who was s^rotary 
to tho club It was orlginolly formed ‘m S'hire-lane, about the 
lime of the trial of the seven bishops, for a little free evening 
conversation; but In Queen Anne's reign comprehemled above 
forty noblemen and gentlemen of tlie first rank for quality, 
ment. ami fortune, firm friends of the Hanoverian succession. 

t Of this club, it is said, that Mrs. Woffington, the only 
woman in it, was president; Bicbard Esloourt, uie copie^an, 
was their providore; and as an honourable badge of hfe offlee, 
wore a smaU gridiron of gold huny round his nee* with a green 
Ulk riband. < 
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Non .tiller qnam qm .itlverso vix flurmiie h nilnim 

Mi'ifUtiiiM , ai brncliid lurU' rcMiii.it, 

Alquu ilium ia pr.voop> proiio r.ipil aUcus .iiniii 

Viuo (ii (ir'^ i 201 
So the bont'i brawny crew flic cm rent ',icm 
And, slow a(lv.in''iiq>. Ktiii.'iilc with tlie ‘<ironii : 

Hut if Ihoy •'I '< k their It irifki, or ciM‘.e to drive 
"I hen down the Hood with headlong baste lliey ilrivc 

Dili ni.v 

Ir ts with much ‘^atisfat linn that I boar this gicat 
city inquiring day by day' after these my pajicis, and 
lecciving my moruiiig lectin os with a becoming s'^- 
nousness and atti’utiou. My publisher tolls me, that 
there are already three thoUMiiid of them distributed 
('veiy day ; .so that if 1 allow twenty readers to evoiy 
l>.ipor, w hich I lotik upon as a modest computatiou, 
I may reckon about threescore thousand disciples la 
Loudon and We-stminster, w ho I hope will take care 
to dislingui.sh themselves from the tlmiiglillesr, herd 
of tlmir Ignorant and inattentive bietincn. Since I 
liave idi.sed to myself .so great an audience, I shall 
spare no pains to make ilion instiiictiou agreeable, 
and llieir duersion useful. Tor winch reasons I 
^liall emleavour to enliven morality with wit, and to 
temper wit with morality, that luy readeis may, if 
possible, both ways find Llieir a( count in the spu^ula- 
tiou ol the day. And to the c'lid that their \Ktiio 
and disi retion may not be .shoit, transient, intennit- 
(iiig start.s of thought. I have resolved to lefrcsb their 
inemoiies fiom day to day, till I have recoveied 
them out of that desperate state of vice and folly, 
into whith tho age is fallen. The mind that lieb 
fallow for a single day, sprouts uj) m follies that arc 
only to bo killed by a oonfitant and uBsiduoiin culture. 
It w'a.s said of Socrates, that be brought Philosophy 
down from heaven, to inhubit among men; and 1 
shall be ambitioiis to have it said of me, that I have 
brought Philosnpliy out of closets and libraries, 
schools and colleges, to dwell m clubs and assem- 
blies, at tea tables, and in coffee-houses, 

I would therefore in a very particular manner re- 
commend these my spoculatiorns to all w’ell regulated 
families, that set apart an houi in every morning for 
tea and bread an if butter; and would eainostly ad 
vise them for their good to order this paper to be 
punctually served up, and to bo looked upon as a 
part of the tea-equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes, that a well written 
book, compared with its rivals and autagonist.s, is 
like Moses’s serpent, that immcdiatcdy swallowed 
up and devoured those of tho Egyptians. I shall 
uotbe so vain as to think, that wheie the Spectator 
appears, the other public piinw will vanish : but shall 
leave it to my reader’s consideraiion, whether it is 
not much better to be let into the knowledge oI 
one’s seif* than to hear what passes in Muscovy or 
Poland : and to amuse ourselves with such writings 
as tend to the wearing out of ignorance* passion, 
and prejudice, than such as naturally conduce to 
inflame hatreds, and makeennutios irreconcileable. 
In the next place I would recommend this paper 
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1 to the daily perusal uf thohe gentlemen whom 1 
canmd hut consider as my good brothers and allies, 
I mean the fraternity of ISpectators, who live m the 
World without having any thing to do in it; and 
either hy the aliiuenee of their fortunes, or lazine.ss 
of their dispositions, have no other bnsiness with tti.? 
rest of mankind, but to look upon them. Under 
this class ot men are comprehended all contempla- 
tive tradesmen, titular physieians, fellows of the 
royal society, Temjilars that are not given to be 
contentious, and statesmen that are out of business ; 
in short, every one that considers the woild as a 
theatre, and desires to form a right judgment ol 
those who are the actors on it. 

There is another set of men that I must likewise 
lay a claim to, whom I have lately called the blanks 
of society, as being altogether unfurnished with ideas, 
till the business and conversation of the day has sup- 
plied them, I have often considered these poor 
souls with an eje of gieat couimisoration, when 1 
have heard them asking the first man they have met 
with, whether' there was any ru’ws stining? and hy 
that means gathering together materials for think- 
ing, These needy poisons do not know what to 
talk of, till about tw'elvc o’clock in the morning; 
for by that time they are pretty gno<l judges of the 
weather, know' which way tho wind sets, and whether 
the Dutch mail be come in. As they lie .it the 
mercy of the first man they meet, and are gia\o or 
impel tineiU aU the dcay long, according to llie no- 
tions which tlicy In'ivc iinbihed in the moining, I 
would earnestly intreat of them not to stir out of 
their chamberH till they have read this paper, and <ln 
promise them that I will daily in'^tll into them siuh 
sound and wholesome sentiments, shall have a- 
good etfect on their conversation for the ensuing 
twelve hours. 

But there are none to whom, tliis paper will he 
more useful tliau to the female world I have often 
thought there has not been sutlieicnt pains taken in 
finding out proper cmplojmeut and diversions for 
the fair ones. Their amusements seem contrived for 
them, rather as they arc women, than as they are 
reasonable creatures ; and are more ada])ted to the 
sex than to the species. The toilet is their great 
scene of business, and tho right adjusting of their 
hair the principal employment of their lives. The 
sorting ot a suit of ribands is leekoned a very good 
luornmg’s work; and if they make an excursion to 
a mercer's or a toy-shop, so great a fatigue makes 
them unfit for any thing else all the dav alter. Their 
more serious occupations are sewing and enibroulci'y, 
and their greatest drudgery the preparation of jellies 
and sweetmeats. This, I say, is the state of ordi- 
nary women ; though I know there arc multitudes of 
those of a more elevated life and conversation, that 
move in an exalted sphere of knowledge and viitae, 
that join all the beauties of the mind to the orna- 
ments of dress, and inspire a kind of awe and re- 
spect, 03 well as love, into their male beholders. I 
hope to increase the number of tlicse by publishing 
this daily paper, which I shall always endeavour to 
make an innocent if not an improving entertain- 
ment, and by that means, at least, divert the minds 
of my female readers from greater trifles. At the 
same time, as I would fain give some finishing 
touches to those which are already the most beautimi 
pieces in human nature, I shall endeavour to point 
out all those imperfections that are the blemishes, as 
well as those virtues which arc the embellishments of 
tho sex. In the mean, while, I hope these ray gentle 
readers, who have so much time on their hands, will 


not grudge throwing away a quarter of an hour in a 
daj upon this papier, since they may do it, without ^ 
any hmdorance to hu.-.incss. 

I know several of my fiicnds ^d wcll-wishers are ^ 
in great pain for me, lest 1 should not bo able to ^ 
keep up the spirit of a paper wliiih 1 oblige myself 
to furnish every day ; but to make them easy in this 
paiticular, I will promise them^ fttilhfully to give it 
ovei as ^jon as I grow dull. This 1 know will be 
matter of great raillery to the small wits, who will 
frequently put me in mind of ray promise, desire me 
to keep my word, assure me that it is high time to | ^ 
give over, with many other little pleasantries of the i 
like uatme, which men of a littlo smart genius can- ; 
not forbear tlnowiug out against their best friends, 
when they have such a handle gucu them of being , 
witty. But let them remomher, that I do hereby j 
cuter ray caveat against this piece of raillery. — C. 
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Dat veiiiara eorvis, vpxat rensura columbas — .bn .Sat ii G3, 
The doves are censur’d, while the trows are s[>ar'cl, 

Akietta is vrsited by all persons of both sexes, 
who have any pretence to wit and gallantly. She is 
111 that time ot life winch is neithei aflecU'd with 
the follies of youth, nor mfinmtie.s of age; ami her 
conversation is so mixed with gaiety and pnidonco, 
that she is agrcealile both to the old and the young. 
Her behaviour is very fiauk, without being m tho 
least bbuncalilc • and as ''he is out of the track of any 
amoroiii. or ambitious pursuiU of her own, her visit 
ants cutcitain her with accounts of theniselveB very 
freely, whether they concern their passions or Ihini 
iiiteiests. I made her a visit this afternoon, having 
been foimerly introduced to the honour of her ac- . 
quaintaiice hy my fiiend Will Honeycomb, who has 
prevailed upon her to admit me sometimes into her 
assenihly, as a civil molfensive man. 1 found her 
accompanied with one person only, a common-place 
talker, who, upon my entrance, arose, and after a 
very slight civilitv sat down again; then, turning fj 
to Arietta, pursued his discourse, which I found wd» 
upon the old topic of consUncy in love. He went 
on with great lacility in repeating what he talk.s ! 
every day of fcis life ; and with the ornaments of 
insignificant lauj^hs and gestures, enforced his urgu- 
nieuls by quotations out of plays and songs, which 
allude to tho perjuries of t\ic fair, and tlie general 
levity of women. Methought he strove to shine 
more than ordinarily in his talkative way, tliat lie 
might insult my silence, and distinguish himself be- ^ 
fore a woman of Arietta’s taste and understanding. 
She had often an inclination to interrupt him, but 
could find wo opportunity, till the larum ceased of 
itself, which it uid not till he bad repeated and mur- 
dered the celebrated story of tlio Ephesian Matron. 

Arietta seemed to regard this piece of raillery as . 
an outrage done to her sex; as indeed 1 have al- 
ways observed that women, whether out of a nicer 
regard to their honour, or what other reason I can- 
not toll, are more sensibly touched with those general 
aspersions which are cast upon their sex, than moo 
are by what is said of theirs, 

When she had a little recovered herself from the 
serious anger she was in, she replied in the following 
manner : 

** Sir, when I consider how perfectly new all you 
have said on this subject is, and that the story yon 
have given us is not quite two thousand years old, x 
I cannot but think it a piece of presumption to dis- r 
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|>uU‘ it with you ; but your quotations put me in 
mind of the fabie of the liop and the man. The 
man walking with that noble animal, showed him, 
in the ogtenfation of human superiority, a sign of a 
man killing a lion. Upon which, the hon said very 
justly, ‘ We lions are none of us painters, else we 
could show a hundred men killed by lions for one 
lion killed by a man,*^ You men are writers, and 
can represent us women as unbecoming as you 
please in your works, while we are unable to return 
the injury. You have twice or thrice observed in 
I your discourse, ’that hypocrisy is the very foundation 
of our education ; and that an ability to dissemble 
j our affections is a professed pait of our breeding, 
i These and such other reflections are sprinkled up 
I and down the writings of all ages, by authors, who 
I leave behind them memorials of their resentment 
) against the scorn of particular women, in invectives 
against the whole sex. Such a writer, I doubt not, 
' was the celebrated Petronius, who invented the 
pleasant aggravations of the Ephesian lady; but 
when we consider this question between the sexes, 
which has been either a point of dispute or raillery 
ever since tlieic were men and women, let us take 
facts from plain people, and from such as h.ive not 
either ambition or capacity to embellish their nar- 
rations woth any beauties of imagination. I was 
the other day amuj^iiig myself with Lignou’s Account 
of Barbadoea ; and, m answer to your well-wrought 
talc, I will give you, (as it dwells upon my memory) 
out of that honest traveller, in his fifty-fifth page, the 
history of Inkle and Yarico. 

‘ Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty 
years, embarked in the Downs, in the good ship 
called the Achilles, bound for the West Indies, on the 
; 16th of June, 1647, in order to improve hisr fortune 
j by trade and merchandize. Our adventurer was the 
I third son of au eminent citizen, who had taken par- 
' ticular care to instil into his mind an early love of 
gain, by making him a perfect master of numbers, 
and consequently giving him a quick view of loss and 
^ advantage, and preventing the natural impulses of 
his passions, by prepossession towards his interests. 
With a mind thus turned, young Inkle had a person 
every w’ay agreeable, a ruddy vigour in his counte- 
nance, strength in his limbs, with ringlets of fair hair 
loosely flowing on his shoulders. It happened, in 
the course of tire voyage, that the Achilles, in some 
distress, put into a creek on the main of America, in 
search of provisions. The youth, who is the hero of 
my story, among others went on shore on this occa- 
^ sion. From their first landing they were observed 
by a party of Indians, who hid themselves in the 
J , woods for that purpose. The English unadvisedly 
marched a great distance from &e shor^ into the 
1 country, and were inteicepted by the natives, who 
I slow the greatest number of them. Our adventurer 
' escaped among others, by flying into a forest. Upon 
his coming into a remote and pathless part of the 
j wood, he threw himself, tired and breathless, on a 
liFlo hillock, when an Indian maid rushed from a 
thicket behind him. After the first surprise they ap- 
' neared mutually agreeable to each other. If the 
' European was highly charmed with the limbs, fea- 
tures, and wild graces of the naked American ; the 
American was no less taken with the dress, com- 

S lexioQ, and shape of an European, covered from 
end to foot. The Indian grew immediately en^ 
Wuured of him, and consequently solicitous for his 
, preservation. She therefore conveyed him to a cave, 
where she gave him a delicious repast of l^uits, and 
^ led him.^ a stream to sleke his thirst, la the midst 

I' 


of these good offices, she would sometimes play with 
his hair, and delight in the opposition of its colour 
to that ef her fingers ; then open his bosom, then 
laugh at him for covering it. She was, it seems, a 
person of distinction, for she every day came to him 
111 a different dress, of the most beautiful shells, bu- 
gles, and beads. She likewise brought him a great 
maay'spoils, which her other lovers had presented to 
her, so that his cave was richly adorned with all the 
spotted skins of beasts, and most party-coloured fea- 
I thers of fowls, which that world afforded. To make 
I his confinement more tolerable, she would carry him 
[ in the dusk of the evening, or by the favour of moon- 
light, to unfrequented groves and solitudes, andshow 
him where to he down in safety, and sleep amidst the 
I falls of waters and melody of nightingales. Her part 
was to watch and hold him awake in her arms, for 
fear of her countrymen, and wake him on occasions 
to consult his safety. In this manner did the lovers 
pass away their time, till they bad learned a lan- 
guage of their own, in which the voyager communi- 
cated to his mistress how happy he should be to have 
her in his country, where she should be clothed in 
such silks as his waistcoat was made of, and be car- 
ried in houses drawn by horses, without being ex- 
posed to wind or weather. All this he promised her 
the enjoyment of, without such fears and alarms as 
they w^ere there tormented with. In this lender cor- 
respondence these lovers lived for several months, 
when Yarico, instructed by her lover, discovered a 
vessel on the coast, to which she made signals; and 
in the night, with the utmost joy and satisfaction, 
accompanied him to a ship’s crew of his countrymen 
hound to Barba joes. When a vessel from tho main 
arrives in that island, it seems the planters come 
dow’n to the shore, where there is au immediate mar- 
ket of the Indians and other slaves, as with us of 
horses and oxen. 

“ ‘ To be short, Mr, Thomas Inkle, now coming 
into English territories, began seriously to reflect 
upon his loss of time, and to weigh with hii^self how 
many days interest of his money he had lost during 
his 8tay*with Yarico. This thought made tlie young 
man pensive, and careful what account he should be 
able to give his friends of his voyage. Upon which 
consideration, the prudent and frugal ypung man sold 
Yarico to a Barbadian merchant; notwithstanding 
that the poor girl, to incline him to commisserale her 
condition, told him that she was with child by him i 
but he only made use of that information, to rise in 
his demands upon the purchaser.’ ” 

1 was SQ touched with this story (which 1 think 
should be always a counterpart to the Ephesian Ma- 
tron) that I left the room with tears in my eyes, 
which a woman of Arietta’s good sense did, I am 
sure, take for greater applause than any compliments 
I could make her.— R* 


12.] WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1710-U. 

Veteres aviasUU de pultneoe revello. 

- Pm*. Sat T. 91 

1 root th’ old woman from thy trembling heart 
At my coming to London, it wai somn timd be- 
fore I could setUe myself in a bouse, to my liking. 
I was forced to quit my first lodgings, by reason of 
an officious landlady, that would bo asking ine every 
morning how I had slept. I then foU into an boneet 
family, and lived very happily for above a wads : 
when my landlord, who was a jolly good-natured 
man. took it into hii head that I vaunted company, 
and therefore would frequently eoUm into my that^ 

C 
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to !:pp[j niP from boiiu'' alono. 'I’his I bore tor 
two ur tbu'o (Ja\5 ; but mo one clay that lie 

v\a!> afraid I waN luelaiicholy, 1 thougbt il was high 
time lor me to bo gone, and acc-ortlmgly took new 
lodgings that very night. About a week after, I 
found luy jolly landlord, who, as 1 said before, was 
an honest, hearty man, had put mo into an advei- 
tiseinent in the Daily Conrani, in the folloviing 
words. “ Whereas a melatiLhuly man left his lodg- 
ings on Thnrsdaj last in the afternoon, and uas 
afterward ^een going towards Tshiigton if any one 
can give notice of lum to R. )h, (islmiongc'r in the 
Strand, he shall he very well ivcvarded Loi hi-, panic,.” 
As 1 uni the Lest in.in in the woild to keep my own 
couiifctd, and mv iaiidlonl the fhlmiongc'r not know- 
ing my name, tin, accident uf my lite was never 
! discovered to this veiy d.iy. 

j I am now settled with a widow woman, who lias a 
[ great man_\ cliildien, and complies with my liumour 
1 m every thing. I do not remenuher lli.it we liavo 
; eM'hanged a word tugotlior these live joars, lu) 

I coffee coinc's into mv chamber ever) morning witli- 
I out asking foi it , if I want lire 1 [toint to mv cliiin- 
j ney, if water to my h.isoii ; ujinn which my landlady 
j nods, as niutdi a'^ to say, she takes mv moaning, and 
' inline. irately obey s my signals. She has Lkewisc 
! modelled iior lamily so well, that when hei little boy 
{ offers to pull me by the coat oi jirattio in my face, 

I hi3 eldest sister iminediatoly calls him off, and bids 
I him not to disturb the geiitlemau. At my lirst en- 
tering into the family, I was troubled with the 
civilily of their rising up to me every time I came 
into the room ; but my landlady observing that upon 
I these occasions I always cried Pish, and went oiU 
I again, has forbidden any such ceremony io be Uaed 
' in the house; so that at proserit I walk into tlie 
I kitchen or parlour, without being taken notice of. or 
' giving aniy intcnuption to the business or discouise 
j of the tamily. The maid will ask her mistress 
1 (though I am by) whotliei the gentleman is ready 
j to go to dinner, as the mistresd (who is indeed .in 
' execlient housewife) scolds at the .servants a.s 
I heartily beloie my faro us behind ray b<i 4 rk. In 
short, I move up and dowm the house, and enter into 
I all companies wilh the same libcity as a cat, or any 
I other domestic aniiaa!, and am us little su.spected 
i of telling .luy thing tliat I hear or sec, 

I I remember last winter tlicro were several young 
gills of tiic neighbourhood .sitting .about tin* tire with 
I my landlady’s daugliter.s, and tcdiing stones of spirits 
I and apparitions. Upon my opening the door the 
I young women broke off their discourse, hut my 
I landl.idy’s daughters telling them tliat it was nobody 
j but the gentleman (for that is the name which 1 go 
I by in the neighbourhood, as well as iii the family,) 
they went on without mindiiig me. I .seated myself 
I by the candle that stood on a t.ahle at one end of the 
: room ; and pretending to read a book th.it I took out 
j of my pocket, heard several dreadlul stones of ghosts, 

I as pale a,s ashes, that had stood at the feet of a bed, 

! or walked over a church-yard by moonlight; and of 
j others that had been conjured into the lied Sea for 
I disMirbing people’s rest, and drawing their curtains 
I at midnight — with many other old women’s fables of 
j the like nature. As one spirit raised another, 1 oh 
served that at the end of every story the whole com- 
I pany closed their ranks, and crowded about the firo. 
j I took notice m particiil.ar of a little boy, wrbo was 
I so attentive to every story, that I am mislaken if he 
' ventures to go to ]>cd by himself this twelvesnonth. 
Indeed they talked so long, that the iinagi nations of 
the whole assenibly were manifestly crazed, and, 1 


am sure, will be llie worse for it as long as they live. 

1 heard one of llie girls, that had looked upon mo 
over lu r sbouldiT, asking the company how long I 
had been in tlie room, and whether 1 did not look 
paler than I used to do This put me Ifndcr some 
apprehciisiDiis that I should bo f.jrced to explain 
my:?eli, it I dul not retire ; for which reason 1 took 
the caiirUe lato my iiaiid, a^id wont up into my 
ihambor, not without vvondeiing at tins unaccouiit- 
.ahlc weakness m reasonable croaturos, that they 
shoul.i love to dstoiii'.li and teirify one another. 
W(‘re I a father, 1 should take a jiarticular care to j 
prevorve my i hildion fiom these little horrors of inui- j 
ginalion, which they aio apt to CJintract when they | 
aio yiuitig, .and .iro not .ible to shake off v^hen they i 
aie 111 )eais. 1 have known a soldier that has on- | 
teiod a 1)1 each, affrighted at his own sliadcjw, and j 
look })a!o upon a little scratching at bus door, who 
the d.iv hefiue had luaiehed up against a battery of j 
caiim 11 . riicie arc instances of persons who have i 
keen teirilied even to distr.irtioii at the figure ot a 
tiee, oi tlie .shaking ol a bulrush. The truth of it 
is, 1 look upon a sound imagmatioii as the great«‘«t 
blessing ol llie, next to a clear judgment and a good 
eonscienct . In the moan time, since there are very 
few' whove mllld^ aio not more or less subject to 
these (lieadful tliuuo'hts and apprehensions, we ought 
to arm ourselves against them by the dictates of ica- 
soii and udigiuii, “ to pull the old woman out of 
our hcarks” (as Tersms expresses it in the motto of 
my paper,) and extaiguisb those impertinent notions 
winch we imbibed ut a Uinc that we were not able to 
judge of their ab.surdily. Or, if we believe, as uidiiv 
wise and good men have done, that there arc such 
jih.intoinsand apparitions as those 1 have been .speak- 
ing of, kt us endeavour to establish to oursedves an | 
interest in him who holds the reins of the whole , 
crodlion m his iuiiuls, and moderates them after such | 
a manner that it is impossible for one being to break ' 
loose upon another, without his knowledge and per- | 
mi.ssion. I 

For my own pait, I am apt to join in I ho opinion j 
with those who believe th.it all the legions of nature [ 
swarm with spirits ; and tiiat vve have mulUtndcb of | 
sjieet.itois on all our actions, wlieu we think oui- ! 
selves most alone ; but instead ot terrifying mysedf I 
with such a notion, 1 am wonderfully plea.sied to , 
think that 1 am always engaged with auth an lunu- , 
merable society in be.irelung out the wonders of the i 
creation, .and joining in the same concert of praise ! 
and adoration. 

Milton has finely dcscnbed this mixed communion 
uf men and spirits in Paradise ; and had doubtless 
ins eye upon a verse in old Hesiod, which is almost 
word for word the sanio w’lth his third hue m the fol- 
lowing passage . 

Nor Ihink, though rrom were none, 

Tli.n lietiv’n woulil wiiiit spertatoM, tjoU want pra ?o 
Millions of flpinmal creatures walk the earth 
UiHOcn, both when we wake and whoa wo sloop. 

All these wllk ceaseless praise his woiks fiehold 
Both day and night. How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Olcsttal voices, to the mKinlght air, 
bole, or resporislvo each Ut olhor's note, 
binging their great Creator ? (ift in biuids, 

While they keep watch, or nightly nmitding walk, 

WiUi heavenly touch of inslrumentai mnuidii, ^ 

In fall harmonic Buralwr join’d, thoir songa 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to licaven. 
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No. 13.] THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 1710-11. 

Die mihl, SI fuons tu leo, qualis eris ’—Mart. 

\Vere you a Uon, how would you behave ’ 

Thisrk is nothing that of late ycMrs has afforJed 
iiuifttM- of greater amusement to tl\o town than Sig- 
nior Nicolnii’s combat with a lion in the Haymarket, 
whirh has been very odten exhibited to the general 
sati'il.K tion of most of tlie nobility and gentry in the 
kingdom of Ouvit Biitain. Upon the first rumour 
; ol this intended comb.it, it w’as cunlidently iilliimcd, 

; ami is .still believed by m.niv in both galleries, ihot 
1 tlu're would he a tamo lion sent from thi- towei every 
ojieiM night, 111 older (o lie killed!)) IT)daspos* tins 
; leport, tlnuigh altogether groundless, so umveisall) 
j j) I evaded in the upper legums ol tin* pl.n -house, 
j that ‘'Ome of the most refined politieians in llu'sc 
! })ai ts of the audience gave it out in a w hispei , that the 
I boll was a cousin-gennan of the tiger who made hi> 

! appearance in King Wblliani's davs, and tliat the 
i stage would lie sujiphed with Inuis .u the puhlie ex- 
pense dining the whole session M.inv likewise wm* 
till* (onjectiircfi of tlie tieafineiit whieli this luni was 
to meet with fiom the liaiids of Siguior NnoJiiii; 
fonie sm^posed that he was to subdue him in recjta- 
tivo, .as (Jt])heiis list’d to serve the wild beasts in Ins 
time, and .dterward to knock him on llie heail. some 
famied that tin' lion vvould not jmleiid to lav his 
p.iws uj,ioii the hero, by reason of tlie rereiv-’d o])i- 
nion, tli.it a l|ou will not hurt a viigm. Seveial, 
who pieteridod to have seen the opera in Italy, liad 
informed their fiiends, that the lion was toaet a part 
in high Dutch, and roar twice or thrice to a thorough 
bass, before lie kdl at the feet of Ilxdaspcs To 
clear up a matlei that was so variously reported, 1 
have made it my business to examine whether this 
pretended lion is reall) the savage lie appears to be, 
or only a counterfeit. 

lint hef(/re I communicate my discoveries, I must 
acquaint the reader, that upon iny walking behind 
the scenes last winter, as 1 was thinking on some- 
thing el.se, I accidentally jo.stled against a monstrous 
animal that extremely startled me, and upon inv 
; nearer survey of it, appeared to he a lion rampant 
, The lion, seeing me v<'ry much .surprised, told me, 

; 111 a gentle Voice, that I might come by him if I 
, pleased- “ for,*' says he, “ 1 do nut intend to hurt 
any bud)." I thuiikod him very kindly, and passed 
j by him . and in a little time after, saw him leap upon 
the .stage, and act his part with vci*y great applause. 

, It has been observed by several, that the lion has 
I changed his manner of acting twice or thrice since 
I Ids first appearance ; which will not seem stiangc, 
j when I acquaint my reader that the lion has been 
j changed ujmn the audience three several times. The 
I first lion w-as a candlivsnufTer, w’ho being a fellow' of 
j a testy choleric temper, overdid his puit. and would 
not suifer himself to he killed so easily as he ought 
to have done ; besides, it was observed of him, that 
he grew more surly every time that ho c.une out of 
the lion; and having dropped some words iii ordi- 
nary conversation, as if he had not fought his best, 
that he .suffered himself to ho thioivii upon his 
h.-ick in the s( ullle, and that he would wre.stlc with 
Mr. Nic'olini for what he plca.sed out of his lion’s 
skill, it was thought proper to discard him : and it 
is verily believed to this day, that had ho been 
brought upen tho stage another time, he would cer- 
tainly have done mischief. Besides, it vva.s objected 
against the first lion, that ho reared himself so high 
upon his binder paws, and walked in so erect u pos- 
ture, that he looked more like an old man than a lion. 


The second lion wa^ a tailor by tiadc, who be- 
longed to the playhou.se, and had the character of a 
rndd and pedceablc man in Ins profession. If the 
former wa.s too furious, this was too sheepish for his 
part; inaMnuch, that after a short modest walk upon 
the stage, he wtmld fallal the first touch of Iljdaspos, 
without grappling with him, and giving him an op- 
portunity of .“ihow'ing his variety ot Italian tups It 
IS said, mdoed, tliut ho once gave him a riji in hi.s 
flesh-colour doublet : but this wa.s only to make work 
for Kimselt, in his private chaiacter of a tailor. 1 
must not omit, that it vvas this second lion who treat- 
ed me with soii.mh humanity beiiind the scenes 

The acting lion at present is, .as 1 am informed, a 
coiintiv geiitlem.in, wrm does it lor his divcision, but 
do-^’.ros his li.inie may l.e concealed, lie s<i)s vtry 
haiidsomel) in lu.s own excuse, that he does not act 
I nun gain, that he indulges an innocent pleasure in 
it ; and tliat it is better to pass awav an i'Vcning m 
this manner, than in gaming and m (Linking ; but at 
the same time sav s, with a very agiccuble raillery 
ujioii hiiiiself, that if his name should be known, the 
il)-naliiied woild might call him, “the ass in the 
lion’s skin,'’ This gcntlemin’s temper is made out 
of such a happy mixture oi the mild .lud the choleric, 
that he outdoes both his predecessors, .ind has drawn 
together greater aiulicDct's than have been known lu 
the memory iifm.iii. 

I niu"! not coritlude my narrative, without taking 
notice of n groundb ss leport that has b^en raised tu 
a gentleman’s disad’-antage, of whom I must declare 
myself an admirer; namely, that Signior Nicolini 
and tlm lion have been seen sitting peaceably by one 
another, and smoking a jnpe together behind the 
scenes ; by which their common enemies would insi- 
nuate, that It IS but a sham combat which they re- 
present upon the stage : but upon inquiry I find, that 
if any such correspondence has passed between them, 
it was not till the combat was over, when the lion was 
to be looked upon as dead, according to the received 
rules of the drama. Besides, this is what is prac- 
tiE>ed every day in Westminster-hall, where notlung 
is morenisiidl than to see a couple of lawyers, who 
ha.v’e been tearing each other to pieces in the court, 
embraung one another as soon as they arc'uut of it. 

1 w-ould not be thought, in any part pf this icla- 
tion, to If fleet iijion Signior Nicolini, who in acting 
this purl only complies with the wretched taste of his 
audience; he knowtv very well, that the lion has many 
more admirers than himself; as they say of the fa- 
mous equestrian statue on the Punt Neuf at Paris, 
that more people go to see the horse, than the king 
who .sits upon it. On the contrary, it gives mo a just 
indignation to see a jievbon whose action gives new 
majesty to kings, resolution to heroes, and softness to 
lovers, thins sinking fiom the greatness of his beha- 
viour, and degraded into the character of the Loudon 
Pienticc. I nave often wished, that our tragedians 
would copy after this grout master of action. Could 
they make the game use of their arms and legs, and 
' infoim tiieir faces with as significant looks and pas- 
.sions, how glonous would an English tragedy appear 
with that action w’hicli is capable of giving dignity to 
tlib forced thoughts, cold conceits, and unnatural oxr 
pression.s of an Italian opera ' lu tlie mean time, I 
have related this combat of tho lion, to show what 
arc at present the reigning enterUinments of the 
politer part of Great Bnlfiiii. 

Audiences have often been reproached by writers 
for the coarseness of their taste, but our present 
grievance does not seem tube tho want of a gootj 
taste, hut of common sense.— -C. 
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No. 14.1 I'RIOAY, MARCH 16, 1710-11. 

1 (♦que hla, Infelix, exue iiiouxtri«.~-OviD. Met iv. 590. 

W rotch that Uiou art ! put oA* tlus mouatrous shape. 

I WAS reflecting this morning upon the spirit and 
humour of the public diversions live-and-tweuiy years 
ago, and those of the present time ; and lamented to 
myself, that though in those days they neglected their 
morality, they kept up their good sense; but that the 
beau moude, at pipcsent, is only grown more chilmsh, 
not more innocent, than the former. While 1 was 
in this train of thought, an odd lellow, whose face 1 
have often seen at the playhouse, gave mo the fol- 
lowing loiter with these w’ords : “Sir, the Liou pre- 
sents his humble service to you, and desired me to 
give this into your hands.” 

“From my Den in the Ilayiiiarket, Maich If). 
Sir, 

“I have read all your papers, and have stifled my 
resentment against }our reflectumt. upon npera.^, un- 
i til that of this dii), wherein you plainly inMiiuate, 

! that Signior Niroliui and myself have a correspond- 
; ence more familiar than is consistent with the valour 
I of his character, or the fierceness of mine. I desiic 



I piece of ill-nature in you, to show so great an esteem 
: for a foreigner, and to discourage a Lion that is your 
own countryman. 

I I take notice of vour fable of the lion and man, 

! but am so equally concerned in that matter, that I 
shall uot be offended to which soever of the animals 
the superiority is given. You have misrepresented 
me, m saying that I am a couutry gentleman, who 
act only for my diversion ; whereas, had I still the 
I same woods to range m which I once had when I was 
a fox-hunter, I should not resign my manhood for a 
maintenance; and assure you, as low as my circum- 
stances are at present, 1 am so much a man of ho- 
nour, that 1 would scorn to be any beast for bread, 

. but a lion. “Yours, &c.” 

I had no sooner ended this, than one of my land- 
lady’s children brought me in several others, with 
some of which I shall make up mj present paper, 
they all having a tendency to the same subject, viz. 
the elegance of our present diversions. 

“Silt, “ Covent-garden, March 13. 

“ I have been for twculj years under-sexton of 
this parish of St. Paul’s Covent-gaiden, and have 
not missed tolling in to pra)ers six times ui all those 
• vears; which oflice I have performed to my great 
.satisfaction, until this firtnight last past, during 
which time I find my congregation take the warning 
^ of my hell, moir.iiig and evening, to go to a puppet- 
‘ show set forth by one Powell, under the Pia/zas. 
j Ry this means 1 have not only lost my two rustom- 
; ers, whom I used to place for sixpence a-p.^ece over 
I against Mrs. Hachacl Eychiight, but Mrs. Rachael 
! herself is gone thither also. There now appear 
; among us none but a few ordinary people, who come 
to church only to say their prayers, so that 1 have no 
work worth speaking of but on Sundays. I have 
placed my son at the Piazzas, to acquaint the ladies 
that the hell rings for church, and ^t it stands on 
tlie other side of the garden ! but they only laugh at 
the child. 

“ I desire you would lay this before all the whole 
world, that I mav not be made such a tool for the 
luture, and that Punchinello may choose hours less 
canonical. As tbnigs are now, Mr. Powell has a 
full congregation, w hich ^ ^ very thin house ; 


which if you can remedy, you will very much 
oblige, “ Sir, yours, &c.’* 

The following epistle I find is from the undertaker 
of the masquerade : ■' 

“ Sir, 

“ I have ol)sci ved the rules of my mask so carefully 
(in not inquiring into persons) that I cannot tcdl 
whether you were one of the company or not, last 
Tuesday; but if you were not, and still design to 
Lomc, 1 desire you would, for your own entertain- 
ment, ploa--e to admouivh tlie town, that all persons 
indifleumtly are uot fit for this sort of diversion. I 
could wish, Sir, you could make them understand 
that it is a kind of acting to go in masquerade, and 
a man should be able to say or do things proper for 
the dress in which he appeals. We have now and 
then rakes in the habit of Roman senators, and 
grave pohticmn.s in the dress of rakes. The misfor- 
tune of the thing is. that people dress themselves m 
what they have a mind to be, and not what they are 
fit for. There is not a girl in the town, but let Imr 
have her will in going to a mask, and she shall dres.s 
as a shepherdess. Rut let me beg of them to read 
the Arcadia, or some other good romance, before 
they appear in any such character at my house 
The last day wc presented, every body was so rashly 
habitfMl, that when they came to speak to each 
other, a nymph with a crook had not a word to ^ay 
but in the pert style of the pit bawdiy ; and a man 
in the habit of a philosopher wax speechless, till an oc- 
ca-iion offered ot expressing himself in the refuse of 
the tyring rooms. We had a judge that danced a 
minuet with a qiiaker for liis partner, while half-a- 
do/en harlequins stood by as spectators; a Turk 
drank me off two bottles of wine, and a Jew cat me 
up half a hara of bacon. If I can bring my design 
to bear, and make the maskers preserve their ch.i- | 
rarters in my assemblies, I hope you will allow theio 
IS a foundation laid for more elegant and improving 
gallantries than hny tlie town at present affords, and 
consequently, that you will give your approbation to 
the endeavours of, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant. 

I am very glad the following epistle obliges me to 
mention Mr. Rowell a second time in the same 
paper; lor indeed there cannot be too great encou- 
ragement given to his skill in motions*, provided he 
18 under proper restrictions. 

“Sir, 

“ The ojiera at the Ilaymarket, and that under 
the little Piazza in Covent-gardou, being at present 
the two leading diversions of Uio town, and Mr. 
Powell professing in his advertisements to set up 
Whittington and his Cat against Rinaldo and Ar- 
raida, niy curiosity led me the beginning of last 
week to view both these performances, and make my 
observations upon them. 

“ First, therefore, I cannot but observe that Mr. 
Powell wisely forbearing to give his company a bill 
of fare beforo-hand, every scene is new and unex- 
pected; whereas it is certain, that the undertakers 
of the Haymarket, having raised too great an ex- 
pectation in their printed opera, vaty much disap- 
point their audience on the stage 

“The King of Jerusalem is obliged to come from 
the city on foot, instearl of being drawn in a triumph- 
ant chariot by white horses, as my opera-book Kifcd 
promised me; and thus while 1 expected Annida s 


* Puppst'Shows were forme ily called mollmis. 
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! dragons should rush forward towards Argeutes, I 
found the hero was obliged to go to Amiidaf and 
hand her out of her coach. We had also but a very 
short allowaiico of thunder and lightning ; thotign 
I cannot in this place omit doing justice to the boy 
who had the direction of the two painted dragons^ 
and made them spit fira and smoke. He flashed out 
his rosin in such just proportions, and in such due 
time, that I could *not foroear conceiving hor^s of 
his being one day a most excellent player. I saw', 
indeed, but two things wanting to render his whole 
action complete, I mean the keeping his head a 
little lower, ami hiding his candle. 

1 observe that Mr. Powell and the undertakers 
of the opera had both the same tliought, and I think 
much about the same time, of introducing animals 
on their several stages — though indeed, with very 
ditfereiit success. The sparrows and chafFinches at 
the Haymarket fly as yet very irregularly over the 
sUfiTP ; and in.stead of perching on the trees, and 
performing their parts, these >oiing actors either 
get into the galleries, or put out the candic.s; whereas 
Mr. Powell has so well disciplined his pig, that in 
the lirst scene he and Punch dance a minuet toge- 
ther. I am informed, however, that Mr. Powidl 
resolves to excel his adieisanes in their own wuy; 
and introduces larks in his next opera (*f Susannah, 
or Innocence Betrayed, which will be exhibited 
next week, with a pair of new Eldcis. 

“The moral of Mr. Powell’s drama is \iolated, I 
confess, hy Punch’s national reflections on the 
French, and King Hairy’s laying his log upon the 
Queen’s lap, in too ludicrous a uianner, before so! 
great an assembly. | 

As to the niechcinism and scenery^ every thing, 
indeed, was uniform, and of a piece, and the 
scenci were managed very dexterously ; which calls 
on mo to take notice, that at the llay market, the 
undertakers forgetting to thange the .sitlc-scencs, we 
were presented with the prospei t of the ocean in 
the midit of a delightful glove; and though the 
gentlemen on the stage had very much contributed 
to Uie beauty of the grove, hy walking up and down 
between the trees, I must own I was not a little' 
astonished to see a well-rlrcssod jnung fellow in a I 
fuU bottomed wig, appeal m the midst of the sea, and 
without any visible concern taking snuff. 

“ I shall only observe one thing farther, in which 
both dramas agree; which is, that hy the squeak of 
their voices the hcroe.s of each are eunuchs; and as 
the wit in both pieces is equal, I must prefer the 
performance of Mr. Powell, bec4iuse it is in our 
own language. I am, &c." 
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Parva loves capiiuit anlinos— — Ovid. Ars Am. i. 159. 

Light iiiincl.4 oro pleased with triHes. 

Whkn I was in Fiance, I used to gaze with great 
astonishment at the splendid equipages and party- 
coloured habits of that fantastic nation. I was one 
day in particular contemplating a lady that sat in a 
coach adorned with gilded Cupids, and finely painted 
with the loves of Venus and Adonis. The coach 
was drawn by six milk-white horses, and loaded be* 
hind with the same number of powdered footmen. 
Just before the lady were a couple of beautiful 
pages, that Were stuck among the harness, and by 
their gay dresses and smiling features, looked like 
the elder brothers oi the little boys that weie carved 
and painted in every comer of the coach. 


I The lady was the unfortunate Clcanthe, who af- 
lerward gave an occasion to a pretty melancholy 
! novel. She had, for several years, received the ad- 
' dresses of a ^^entloman, whom, after a long and iit- i 
timate acquaintance, she forsook, upon the account j 
of this shining equipage, which had been offered to | 
her by one of great riches, bvit a crazy constitution, I 
The circumstances in which 1 saw her, were, it | 
seems, the disguises only of a broken heart, and a kind ; 
of pageantry to cover distress— for in two month? 
after she was carried to her grave with tlic same 
pomp and magnificence, being sent thither partly by 
the loss of one lover, and partly by the possession of 
another. , 

1 have often reflected with myself on this nnac- 
countable humour in womankind, of being smitten 
with eveiy thing that is showy and superficial ; and 
on the numl'crles.s evil? that befal the sox, from this 
light fantastical disposition. I myself remember a 
yimng l.idy that was very wannly solicited by a 
couple of iinportunato rivals, who, for several months 
togfther, did all they could to recommend thcin- 
srlve.s, by complacency of behaviour and agreeable, 
nes*: of converRatinii. At length, when the compe- > 
titioii w'as doubtful, and the lady undetermined in , 
her choice, one of the young lovers very luckily be. 
thought himself of adiiing a supernumerary lacc to ' 
his liveries, which had so good an effect, that he* | 
married her the very week after. I 

The usual conversation of ordinary women very ; 
much cherishes this naturalwcakncHS of being taken 1 
with outside and appearance. Talk of a new-mar- ] 
Tied couple, and you immediately hear whether they ' 
keep their coach and six, or eat in plate. Mention | 
.the name of an absent lady, ami it is ten to one but | 
you learn something of her gown and petticoat. A , 
h.ill is a great help to disLourse, and a birth day 
fuinishes couvoTsation for a twelvemonth after. A | 
furbelow of precious stones, a hat buthmed with a ; 
diamond, a brocade waistt oator petticoat, arc stand- | 
ing topics. In short, they consider only the dr.i- 
pery of the species, .md never cast away a thought | 
on t^ose ornaments of the mind that make person* : 
ilhmtiious in themselves, and useful toothers. When j 
women are thus perpetually (lazzlu)g yne another’* | 
I imagiiidtious, and filling their heads with nothing | 
but colours, it is no wonder that they arc more at- j 
1 tentive to the superficial parts of life than the solid { 
and substantial blessings of it. A girl who has bccu , 
trained up in this kind of conversation is in danger ! 
of every embroidered coat that comes in her way. 

A pair of fringed gloves may be her ruin. In a I 
word, lace and ribands, silver and gold galloons, } 
with the like glittering gewgaws, are so many lures | 
to women of weak minds and low education, and, ; 
when artificially displayed, are able to fetch down | 
the most airy coquette from the wildest of her flights ! 
and rambles. [ 

True happiness is of a retired naturei and an I 
enemy to pomp and noise ; it arises, in the fir^t j 
place, from the enjoyment of one’s self ; and in the | 
next, from the friendship and conversation of a few 
select companions ; it loves shade and solitude, and 
naturally haunts groves and fountains, fields and 
meadows : in short, it feels every thing it watits 
within itself and receives no addition from multi- 
tudes of witnesses and s^ctators. On the contrary, 
false happiness love* to be m a crowd, and to draw 
the eyes of the world upon her. She does not re- 
ceive any satisfaction from the applauses which sho 
gives herself, but from the admiration which she 
raises in others. She flouiishe^ in courts and palaces, 
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theatre's and assc-mbhes, and has do existence but 
when she is looked upon. 

Aurelia, though a woman of gi eat quality, delights 
in the iinvacy of a country life, and passes away a 
great pai t of her time in her own walks and gardens. 
Her husband, who is her bosom friend and compa- 
nion in her solitudes, has been in love with her evri 
since ho knew her. 'I’hey liotb abound with good 
sense, consuuinvate vutuc, uiid a mutual esti'rm ; and 
arc a perpetual enterlamniont to one another. Their 
family is under so regul vv an economy, in its houis 
of devotion and repast, employment and dueismii, 
that it looks like a little common wealth vuthin itself 
They often go into company, that the) may return 
with the greater delight to nne another; ami some- 
times live in town, not to enjoy it so propel ly, as to 
growr weary of it, that they may leiiew m themselves 
the relish of a country life. By tins means they aie 
happy in eaeh other, beloved by tlieir children, 
avlored by tbo’i servants, and are bei ome tlie envy, 
or rnthei the (!''light, of all that know them. 

How diflerei't to tins is the life of Fulvia ' Slio 
considera her Ini^baml ashei steward, and looks upon 
discretion and good housewiiery as little domestu 
virtues, unbecoming a woman of (piahty. She thinks 
life lost in her own tdinily, and faiu'ies herself out of 
the world when sh.e is not in the nug. the play Inmse, 
or the drawing-room. She lives in a perpetmU 
motion of body and lestlessiiess of thought, and is 
never easy m anyone place, when she thinks there 
is more company in auotlier. The missing of an 
opera the mglit, would be more atllRtuig to 

her than the dcatli of a child. She pities all the va- 
luable part of her own and calls every woman 
of a prudent, modest, and retired life, a poor-spirited, 
iinpolisheil creature. What a mortification would 
it be to Fulvia, if she knew that her fietting herselt 
to view IS but exposing herself, and that she grow's 
contemptible by being < onspicuous ! 

I cannot conclude my pajicr without observing, 
that Virgil has very tiucly touched upon this female 
passion tor dress and show, in the character of Ca- 
milla; who, though she soerns to have bhaken off all 
the other weakucsscfl of licr sex, is still described as 
a woman in this partuular. 1’he poet tells us, that 
after having made a great slaughtei of the enemy, 
bhe unfoitiiiiatcly cast her eye on a Trojan, who wore 
j ttu embroidered tunic, a beautiful coat of mail, wiili 
I a mantle of the finest ](urple. “ A golden bow',” 

I says he, “ hungiipon hi.s sboiildur , his gaiment wa^ 
buckled with a golden clasp, ami his head covered 
I With a helmet of the same dhimiig metal.” I’be 
i Amazon immediately siiiglod out this well-dres'-cd 
I wanior, being seized with a woman's lunging for tlu 
' pretty trappings that bo was adorued with. 

j Tofii'ntiuc iiicaut.i per iigmori 

F(i>nimco prjjilft) et spoliorum ardvh.ii amoro — Aui, xi, 7H2 

I This heedless piirsuit after these ghtteiirig tnfic*, 
j the poet (by a nice concealed moral,) repiesniLs t'* 
j have been the destruction of his female hero. — C 

i 
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yiild vemm atquc decofiis euro el rogo. el oninh in h.ic sum 

Hon 1 Kp 1 1 ; 

Wli.st wf, U true, wlial fit we justly cal), 

Let Hus He aU my care— for this js all. — P ock, 

1 I 11 WL received a letter, desinng me to be very 
satirical upon the liitlemuff that is now in fashion; 
another iuforms me <jf a pair of silver garters 
buckled below the knee, that have been lately aeon 
. At the Rainbow coffee- house in Fleet-street ; a third 


sends me a heavy complaint against fiingcd gloves. 
To be blief, there is scarce an ornament of either | 
sex which one or oilier of my correspondents has not j 
inveighed <igainst with some bitterness, am* recum- i 
mended to my obheMatioii. I must, therefore, ome j 
for all, luforin niy re.uleis, (hat it ih not my intention ' 
to sink the diginly of this my paper witli reflet I ions i 
upon lod heels or top-knots, but ratlici to enter into j 
the passions of mankind, and to correct those tie 
piaved sentiments that give lurth to all tho'^c little ; 
extiavagances which appear in then outwaid dress 
and heliaviour. Foppish and fantastic ornaments ! 
are only indications of vice, not criminal lu them- j 
selves. Extinguish vanity in the mind, and you na- I 
tuially letrench the little superfluities of garnituie I 
and equipage. The blossoms will fall of themselves ! 
when the root that uouiishes them is destroyed. j 

I shall therefore, as I have said, apply my reme- i 
dies to tlie first seeds and piinojdes of an affected 
dress, without descending to the iIp'ss itself ; though 
at the same tune I must own that I have thoughts of 
creating an officer under me, to he entitled the Cen- 
sor of .Small Waie.s, and of allotting him one day m 
the week fi.r the execution of such his office. An oj)e- 
rator of tins nature miglit act under me, with tlie 
sumo rt'gard as a surgeon to a pliyMr'iiiu ; the one 
might Ik; employed in he.iling those blotclies and tu- 
mours winch break out in the body, while the other 
IS sweetening (lie Mood, and rectifying the constitu- 
tion. To speak truly, the young people of both 
sexes are so w'unilei fully apt to shoot out into long 
swords or sweeping trains, bushy head-dresses or full- 
bottomed jienwigs, with several other encumbranees 
of dress, that they stand iii need ol being pruned very 
frequently, lest they should bo oppressed with oina- 
ments, and ov(*riun with the luxunancy of their ha- 
bits. 1 am much in doubt whether I should give the 
preference to a Quaker that is trimmed close, and 
almost cut to the (puck, or to a beau that is loaden | 
with such a reduudauce of excrescences. I must ' 
therefore de.sire my correspondents tolctmeknow bow 
they approve my project, andwhethci they think the 
creeling of siuli a petty censorship may not tiiin to 
the emolument ol the jHiblic ; foi i would not do any 
thing of this nalure raslily and withimt advice. 

There is another set of correspondents to whom I 
must address myself in the si-cond jilaee ; I mean I 
such as fill then letters with private .scandal, and 
black ac( ouut.s of particular persons and families. 
The world is so full of ill-uature, that I have lam- 
poons sent me by peiiple who cannutspi'll, and satires 
composed by those who scarce know how to write. 
By the la.st post in particular, I received a packet of 
scandal which is aot legible ; and have a whole bun- 
dle of letters in vvomen’a hands, thatarefull of blots 
and calumnies; insomuch, that when I see the name 
of Cdjliri, Fhillih, Fastora, or the like, at the bottom 
of a SC) awl, I emiclude of course that it brings me 
some account of a fallen virgin, a faithless wite, nr 
an amorous widow'. I must theiefore lufonn these 
my correspondents, that it is not my design to be a 
publisher of intrigues and cuckoldoms, or to bring 
little infumous .stones out of their present lui king- 
holes into broad day-ligbt. If I attack the vicious, 

I shafioiily set upon them in a b«dy; and will not be 
provoked by the worst usage I can receive from others 
to make an example of any particular criminal. In 
short, I have so mucli of a Drawcansir in me, that I 
shall pass over a .single foe to charge whcile armies. 

II is not Lais or Silenus, but the harlot and the 
drunkard, whom I shall endeavour to expose ; and 
tliall consider th<» crime as it appears in the species, 
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I not Ji'? It IS circumstanced in an nuhvidual. I think 
it was Caligulfi, who wished the whole city of Kouie 
had but one neck, that he might behead them at a 
blow. I shall do, out of humanity, what that em- 
peror would have done m the cruelty of lus temper, 
and aim every stroke at a collective body of oife rid- 
ers. At the same time I am very sensiblo that 
nothing spreads paper like private calumny ami 
defamation ; but us my .sp»*ciilations ore not under 
this ucccsvity, they are not exposed to this temptation. 

Ill the next place I must apply myself to my party 
ronespoiiilents, who aic continually teasing me to 
take notn e ot oin* another’s proccediugs How olten 
am I asked hy both .‘>ulcs, it it is possible foi mo to 
j bo an unc()nooiiietl spectator of the rogueries that 
are comruiltod hy the party which is opposite to him 
that writes the letter. About two days since, 1 was 
I reproached with an old Grecian law, that forbids any 
man to stand as a neuter, or a looker-on, in the di- 
vi'^ions of his country However, as I am vciysen- 
Pilde iny paper would lose its whoh* (‘H'eet, should it 
j run into the outiMg-'s of a party, 1 sliail take care to 
I kt*( p clear ofe^cry thing vvliu h looks that way. If 
I I lau any way assuage juivate infiammations, or 
I alkiy public leiuient", 1 shaU apply myself to it with 
j i4,y u' most endeavours ; but will newer let iny hea't 
I lepuiaili me with kaeing d'Uie any thing towards 
I ineie-nsnig those lends and anunosities that exlrn- 
I guish leligion, deifuco guvcrmuciil, and imkea natmu 
I iniserahle. 

j What I have caid under the three foregoing heads 
! will, I am afraid, very muv'h retiem h the ruimher of 
I my correspondents. I 'hall thct»forc aeipiaint my 
j readei, tliatif he has started any hint which he is not 
aide to puisne, if he ha^ met wuh any .surprising 
' story which he does not know how to tell, if lie, has 
i disi overed any e^mloir.icul vice w liicli has ( scaped my 
! observation, or has heanl of any nncomriion viitue 
i which he would desire to pulilish , in short, if he has 
I any materials that can furnish out an innocent di- 
i version, 1 shall jiroinijc him my bc&t a^si^tancc in 
I the working of them up for a public entertaimnont, 

I This paper my leader will hud was intended for 
an amswer to a multitude of correspondents ; but I 
hope he willjiardoii iiie if I single out one of them | 
' in partieiilar. who has made mo so very humble a re- ‘ 
I quest, tliat I cannot Ibrbeai comjilying with it. 

1 “To IHE SCLI'I.VI'OR. 

! “Sir. “March I j. 1710-11 

1 “ I am at present so unfortunate as to have nothing 

to do but to mind iny own business; and theicdoie 
1 beg of you that you will he pleased to ])Ul me into 
' some small post under you, I observe that you have 
I appointed your printer and publisher to leceivc let- 
, ters and advcrtisement.s for the city of London, and 
shall think myself very much honoured by you, il 
I you will appoint me to take in au'l adveitisc- 

I ments for tho city of Westmiuster and the duchy ol 
' Lancasfer, Tliough I cannot pioiirse to hJl sudi 
, an eiuployiuont with sutHcicutahilitn'S, I will endca 
vour to make up. with industry and fidelity what I 
want in parts and genius. 

' “1 am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

I C. “CiiAULEs Lillie.” 


No. 17.) TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 1710-1 L 

Tetram ante omma vuUutii — J uv. x. 19J 

— A visage roujjli, 

Ddornieti, uiilo.ituroil, 

SiN( a our persons are not of our own making, 
k^'ben they arc such as appear defective or uncomely, 


It IS, nil thinks, an hoiic'^^t and laudable fortitude tc 
dale to be ugly; at least to keep ourselves from 
being abashed with a consciousness of imperfection? j 
which we cannot help, and m which thcro is no guilt. ! 

I would not defend a haggard beau for passing away 
much time at a glass, and giving softness and Ian- ' 
gui'shing graces Uj dfl'ovmiiy : all 1 intend is, that | 
we ought to bo contented worh oui countenance and j 
shape, 80 far, as never to give oursedves an uneasy 1 
rellection on that subject. It is to the oidinary 
people who are not acenslomed to make very proper 
icniaiks on any ocension, matter of great je^t, if a 
man eiiter.s with apiomiiient pair of shoulders into i 
an Uhsenibiy, or is dLstingnished by an expansion of I 
mouth. 01 ohiupnty of aspect, Il is happy for a man i 
llnil has any ol these oddnesses about him, if he can 
be as nieri V upon Ininsclf, as others are apt to be 
upon that oaaMoii. When he can possess himself 
with h a cliccrfuliiess, womim and children, who 
are at lirst flighted at him, will atrerward he jn much , 
jileased witii him. As it js barbarous m others to I 
rally him for natuial delcits, it is extremely agree- 
able wheu he can ji>st upon himself for them. 

Madam Mamlenon's first luishaiiJ wm a hero in 
this kind, and hasdiawn many plea. autiies fionithc 

II regularity (>f his .«hape, which he dcscrilieg as very 
much reseiiilding the letter Z. Ho diverts liunstdf 

[ likewise hy representing to his reader the make of an 
engine and pullv. with which he used to take oil’ his 
hat. When there hajijumsto be any thing lidicuUms 

III a viadge, and the on ner of it thinks it an aspect of 
dignity, he must he of very great quality to be cx- 
euipt from laillcry. The best expedient, therefoic. 

IS io be pleasant upon Inmscdf. I’liiico Harry and 
Falstafl', in Shakspeare, have carried tiie ndiculo 
upon f.it and lean as far as it will go. FalstalVis j 
humorously called woolsack, bedpresfeor, and hill of J 
llesh ; Hany, a staivilmg, an elvos-bkm, a sheath, j 
a lHH\-ea''e, an i <i tuck. Theie is, in sevcial lut.i- j 
dt'ii(> of the conveisatiou between them, tho jest still I 
ki)»t up upon the person. Great tcudciness and | 
stn^lhlllty 111 this piont is one ot the greatest wcak- 
neafC'S of .self-love. Tor my own part, I am a little 
unhappy in the monld cf my which is not quite 
so long a- It is broad. Whether this might not 
partly aiise from my opening my mouth mucii sel- 
domer llian other peojile, and hy coiisequeuee not so | 
mucdi lengthening the lihres of my visage, I am not ! 
at leisuie to detcMinmo. However it be, I have 1 
been often put out of countenance hy the shortnexs ; 
of my fare, ami was formerly at great pains in con- 
ceuling it by wearing a periwig with a high forc-tep, 
and letting my Deaid grow. But now I have tho- 
roughly got over this dcio.a<:y, and could be conteot- 
ed with a much shorter, provided if mi^hl quality 
me for a mciuhci of the merry club, w hich the fed- 
lowing letter gives me an account of. I have re- 
ceived it from Oxford, and as it aboumls with the 
spirit of mirtli and good humour, which is natural 
to that place, I shall set it down word for word as it 
came to mo. 

“Most Profound Siu, 

“ Having been very well cutertained, in tho last 
of your Bpeculatious that I have yet seen, by your 
specimen upon clubs, which I therefore hope you 
will conlinue> I shall take the liberty to furnish you 
With a brief account of such a one as, perhaps, you 
have not seen in your travels, unless it was your 
fortune to touch upon some of the Vfoody parts of 
the African contiuout^ irityour voyage to or from 
Grand Cuim. There have aroAe in iliia university 
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(long since you left us w-ithout saying any thing) 
several of these inferior hebdomadal societies, as the 
Punning club, the Witty club, and amongst the 
rest, the Handsome club ; as a burlesque upon which, 
a certain merry species, that seem to have come into 
the world in mosouerade, for some years last past 
have associated themselves together, and assumed 
the name of the Ugly club. This ill-favoured fra- 
ternity consists of a president and twelve follows ; 
the choice of which is not confined by patent to any 
particular foundation (as St. John’s men would have 
the world believe, and have therefore erected a so- ! 
parate society within themselves), but liberty is lelt 
to elect from any school in Great Britain, provided I 
the candidates be within the rules of the club, as 
set forth in a table, entitled, The Act of Deformity ; 
a clause or two of which I shall transmit to you. 

“ 1. That no person whatsoever shall be admitted 
without a visible quearity in bis aspect, or peculiar 
cast of countenance; of which the president and 
officers for the time being are to determine, and the 
president to ha\e the casting voice. 

“2. That a singular regard be had upon exami- 
nation, to the gibbosity of the gentlemen that offer 
themselves as founder's kinsmen; or to the obliquity 
of their figure, in what sort soever, 

“3. That if the quanlity of any man's no'^e be 
eminently miscalculated, whether as to length or 
breadth, he shall have a just pretence to be elected. 

‘‘ Lastly, That if there !<hall be two or more com- 
iM’titors for the same vacanry, cceieris parihus^ be that 
has the thickest skui to have the preference. 

“ Every fresh member, upon his first night, is to 
entertain the company with a dish of cod-fish, and a 
speech in praise of )Esop, whose porlruiture they 
have in full proportion, or rather disproportion, over 
the chimney; and their design is, as soon as their 
funds are sufficient, to purchase the heads of Tiicr- 
5itP8, Duns Scotus, Scarron, Hudi liras, and the old 
ceatleman in Oldham, with all the celebrated ill 
iaccs of antiquity, as furniture for the club-room. 

they nave always been professed admirers 
of the other sex, so they unanimously declare t/iat 
they will give all possible encouragement to such as 
will take the benefit of the statute, though none yet 
have appeared to do it. 

“ The worthy presulenl, who is their mnst devoted 
champion, has lately shown me two copies of verses, 
composed by a gentleman of his society; the first, a 
congratulatory ode, inscribed to Mrs. Touchwood, 
upon the loss of her two fore teeth ; the other, a 
panegyric upon Mrs. Andiron’s left shoulder. Mrs. 
Vizard (he says), since the small pox, has grown to- 
lerably ugly, and a top toast in the club ; but I ne- 
ver heard him so lavish of his fine things, as upon 
old Nell Trott, who continually officiale.s at their 
table; her he even adores and extols os the very 
counterpart of Mother Shipton; in short, Nell (says 
be) is one of the extraordinary works of nature; 
but a.s for complexion, shape, and features, so valued 
by others, they are all mere outside and symmetry, 
which is his aversion. Give mo leave to add, that 
the president is a facetious pleasant gentleman, and 
never more to, than when ho has got (as he calls 
them) hi3 dear mummers about him; and he often 
protests it does him good to meet a fellow with a 
right genuine grimace in his air (which is so agrec- 
bi« in the generality of the Freuch nation) ; and, 
rn; an instance of bis sincerity in this particular, he 
^yc me a sight of a list in his pocket book of all 
thif (dass, who for these years hare fallen under 
his observation, with luinseU at the head of them, i 


and in the rear (as one of a promising and improv- 
ing aspect!, 

“ Sir, your obliged and humble servant; 

** Alexander CApoLiNCi.F..'' 
Oxford, March 12, 1710. R. 
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Kquitis quoque J.'im migravit ab aure voluptas 

OiniHs ad incerios oiulos. ct gauda vann. 

Hor. 2 Kp. i. 187. 

But iioH our nobles too are fojw and vniii, 

Neglect the sense, but love the piunled veene, — Ciisjccn. 

It is my design in this paper to deliver down to 
posteiily a faithful account of the Italian opera, and 
of the gradual progress which it has made upon the 
English stage; for there is no question but our 
great grand-children will be curious to know tlie 
reason why their forefathers used to sit logcthcrEke 
an audience of foreigners in their own country, and 
to hear whole plays acted before them in a tongue 
which they did not understand. 

Arsinoe was the first opera that gave us a taste of 
Italian music. The great success tins opera met 
with produced some attempts of forming pieces upon 
Italian plans, which should give a more natural and 
icasonable entertainment than v\hat can be met w’lth 
in the elaborate trifles of that nation. This alarmed 
the poetasters and tiddlers of the town, who were 
used to deal in a more ordinary kind of ware ; and 
therefore laid down an establi^ned rule, which is re- 
ceived as such to this day, “ That nothing is capable 
of being well set to music, that is not nonsense." 

This maxim was no sooner received, but wo im- 
mediately fell to translating the Italian operas; 
•and as there was no great danger of hurting tlio 
sense of those extraordinary pieces, our authors 
would often make words of their own which were 
entirely foreign to the meaning of the passages Uiey 
piotended to translate; their chief care being to 
make the numbers of the English verse to answer 
to those of the Italian, that both of them might go to 
the same tunc. Thus the famous song in Camilla: 

Bi.rbiir.i, it, t’ iiitendo, &c. 

Barbarous vvoman, yea, I know your nicaxuug. 
which exprcs.ses the re.sentinents of an angry’ lover, 
was translated into that English lamentation ; 

Frail arc a lover's Lopes, fiic- 

And it was pleasant enough to see the most refined 
persona of the British nation dying away and lan- 
guishing to notes that were filled with a spirit of 
rage anti indignation. It happqncd also very fre- 
quently, where the sense was rightly translated, the 
necessary transposition of words, which were drawn 
out of the phrase of one tongue into that of another, 
raado the music appear very absurd in one tongue 
that was very natural in the other. I remember an 
Italian verse that ran thus, word for word : 

And turn'd my rage into pity, 
which the English for rhyme-sake translated, 

And Into pity turned niy rage. 

By this means the soft notes that were adapted 
to pity in the Italian, fell upon the word rngo 
in the English; and the augry sounds that were 
turned to rage in the original, were made to express 
pity in the translation. It oftentimes happened 
likewise, that the finest notes in the air fell upon 
the most insignificant words in the sentenee. 1 have 
known the word “ and" pursued through Iho whole 
gamut, have been entertained with many a melo« 
dxous " the," and have beard the most beautiful 
graces, quavers, and divisions bestowed upon " then/' 
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*■ for,*’ aud “ from to the eternal honour of our 
English particles. 

Ihc next step to our reOncment wa* the intro- 
ducing of Italian actors into our opera; who saug 
their parts in their own language, at the same time 
that our countrymen performed theirs in our native 
tongue. The king or hero of the play generally 
spoke in Italian, and his slaves answered him in 
English. The lo^er frequently made his court, and 
gained the heart of his princess, in a language which 
fhe did not undei stand. One would have thought it 
very difficult to have carried on dialogues after thiKS 
manner, without an interpreter between the persons 
that conversed together ; but this was the state of the 
English stage for about three yeais. 

At length the audience grew tired of understand- 
ing half the opera ; and tlierefore, to case themselves * 
entirely of the fatigue of thinking, have so ordered' 
it at present, that the whole opera is performed in 
an unknown tongue. We no longer understand thcl 
language of our own stage ; insomuch that I have I 
often been afraid, when I have seen our Italian per- 1 
formers chatteiing in the vehemence of action, that I 
they have been calling us names, and abusing us 
among themselv<‘s ; but I hope, since wc put such 
on entire confidence in them, they will not talk 
against us before our faces, though they may do it 
with the same satety as if it were behind our backs. 
In the mean time, I cannot forbear thinking how na- 
turally an histonan wlio vviites two or three hundred 
years hence, aud docs not know the taste of his wise 
forefathers, will make the following rellectious : “ In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Italian 
tongue w as so well understood in England, that operas, 
were acted on the public stage in that language.’* 

One scarce knows how to be serious in the confu- 
tation of an absurdity that shews itself at first sight. 
It docs not want any great measure of sense to see 
the ridicule of this monstrous piactico ; but what 
makes it the more astoni*hiiig, it is nut the taste of 
the rabble, but of persons of the gicatcst politeness, 
which has established it. 

If the Italians have a genius for music above the 
English, the English have a genius for nthci per- 
formances of a much higher nature, and capable of 

O the mind a much nobler enteitainmcnt. 

1 one think it was possible (at a time when an 
author lived that was able to write the Pliaedia and 
HippohtUft,) for a people to be so stupidly fond of 
the Italian opera, as scarce to give a third day’s 
hearing to that admiiablo tragedy? Musu* isier- 
tainly a very agreeable cnteitaminent : butH’ it would 
take the entire possession of our ears, if it would 
make us incapable of hearing sense, if it would ex- 
clude arts that have a much greater leiulcuey to the 
refinement of human nature ; I must confess I would 
allow it no better quarter than Plato has done, who 
banishes it out of his commonweahn. 

At present our notions of music aie so very un- 
certain, that we do not know wlint it is wc like ; only, 
in general, wc arc transpoitcd with any thing that 
is not English : so it be of a foreign growth, let it 
be Italian, French, or High Dutch, it is the same 
thing. In shoit, our English music is quite rooted 
out, and nothing yet planted in its stead. 

When a royal palace is burnt to the ground, every 
man is ot liberty to present his plan for a new one; 
and though it be but indifferently put together, it 
may furnish several bints that may bo of use to a 
good architect. I shall take the same lih«rt)\ in a 
following paper, of giving my opioion upon the sub 
joct of music ; which 1 shall lay down only in aj 


problematical manner, to be considered by those who 
are masters in the art.— *C. 
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Di bene fecorunt, ino|>u me quodque piiailli 

Kluxerunt artiinl. raro et perpauca loqueulis 

lloK. I SaV W IT 

Thank lleas’^en, thut made me of an humble mind; 

To action litlle, less to words uxeiined 

Observing one person behold another, who was 
an utter stranger to him, with a cast of his eye, which 
methought expressed an emotion of heart very differ- 
ent from what could be raised by an object so agree- 
able as the gentleman he looked at, 1 began to con- 
sider, not without some secret sorrow, the condition 
of an envious mau. Some have fancied that envy 
has a ccitain magical force in it, and that the eyes of 
the envious ha\o, by their fascination, blasted the 
enjoyments of the happy. Sir Francis Bacon says, 
some have been so cuiious as to remark the limes 
and seasons when the stroke of an envious eye is 
most effectually pernicious, and have observed that it 
has been when tlie person envied has been in any 
circumstance of glory and triumph. At such a time 
the luind of the prospeious man goes, as it were, 
abroad, among things without him, and is more ex- 
posed to the malignity. But I shall not dwell upon 
speculations so abstracted as this, or repeat the many 
excellent things whichouemightcollectoutof authors 
upon this miserable affection ; but keeping the com- 
laon road of life, consider the envious man with re- 
lation to these three lieads, liia pains, his reliefs, and 
his happmess. 

The envious nian is in pain upon all occasions 
which ought to give him pleasure. The relish of his 
life IS inverted ; and the objects which administer 
tire highest satisfaction to those w'ho arc exempt from 
this passion, give Ihc quickest pangs to persons who 
are subject to it. All thi* peifections of their fellow - 
creatuies are odious. Youth, beauty, valour^ and 
wisdom, are provocations of then displeasure. What 
a wretched and apostitc state is this : to be offended 
with excellence, and to hate a man because we ap- 
prove him I The condition of the envious man is 
the most emphatically miserable ; ho js not only in- 
capable of rejoicing in another’s merit or success, 
but lives in a world wherein all mankind are in a 
plot against his quiet, by studjmg their own happi- 
ness aud advantage. Will rrosper is an honest 
tale-bearer ; he makes it his business to join in con- 
versation with envious men. He points to sm h a 
handsome young fellow, aud whispers that ho is se- 
cretly married to a great fortune. When they doubt, 
he adds circumstances to prove it; and never fails 
tor aggravate their distress by assuring them, that, to 
his knowledge, he has an uncle will leave him some 
thousands. Will has many arts of this kiu<l to tor- 
ture this sort of temper, and debghts in it When 
he finds them change colour, and say faintly tliev 
wish such a piece of news is true, he has the malice 
to speak some good or other of every man of theii 
acquaintance. 

The reliefs of the envious man, are. those little 
blemishes and imperfections that discover themselves 
in an illustrious character. It is matter of great 
consoUtiou to an envious person, when a mnn of 
known honour does a thing unworthy of himself^ or 
when any action which was well executed, upon 
oetter information appears so altered in its circum- 
stances, Umt the fame of it is divided among many, 

I instead of being attributed to one* This is a seci'et 
’ sadsfoction to these malignants; for Urn person 
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w iumi they could not but admire, they fancy is nearer 
thnr o\Mi Londilion as soon as his merit is shared 
among otheis. 1 remember some years ago, there 
came out au excellent poem without the name of the 
author. The little wits, who were incapable of 
writing it, began to pull m pieces the supposed writer. 
When that would not do, thej took groat pains to 
suppress the opinion that it was his. That again 
failed. The next refuge was, to say it was overlooked 
by one man, and many pages wholly written by an- 
other. An honest fellow, who sat amollg^t a clnstt'i 
of them m debate on tins subject, eried (jut, (lea- 
tlomen, if you are sure iioue of you yourselves liad 
a hand in it, you are but wheie you were, whoevei 
writ It.” lint tlic mostiK''Ual succour to the envious, 
in eases of nameless merit in this kind, is to keep 
thepropcity, if possible, uufi\od, and by that means 
to hinder the reputation id’ it from tailing ujion anv 
particular person. You see an envious man clear 
up his countenance, it, in the relation of any man’- 
great huppme^s in one poiiir. you meutjon his uii- 
oasmess in another. When lie heais sin h a one is 
very rich, he luins pale, hut lecovers when yon add 
that he has many’ chi l<ii on. In a word, the only -uie j 
way to an envious man’s f.ivour is not to (l(“'crve it | 

But if we (onsider the envious man in delight, u I 
is like reading ol (lie seal ol a giant in rom.uno,| 
the m.iginhceui of Ins house eonsi-ts lu the many 
limbs of men wh »m he lias slam. It any who pro- 
mised themselves siuucss in any umoinmou under- 
taking miseariy in the attempt, or he that dimed at 
wiiat would have been useful and i-iudable, meets 
w’lth contempt and derision, the envious man, under 
the colour of hating vain-glory, can smile with an 
inward waiitonness of heart at the ill effect it may- 
have upon an honest ambition for tlie future. 

Having thoroughly coneidered the nature of this 
p.usion, 1 have made if my study how to avoid the 
envy that may accrue to me from these my st»cc’ula- 
tions; and if I am not mistaken in niyscll, 1 think I 
have a genius to esc.ipe it. Upon hearing in a 
coffee-house om* of my papers eommciided, 1 imme- 
dialcdy apptehcmled the envy that would sjinng ^•om 
that applause ; and therefore gave a desoiipUou of 
my face the ii^xt day j b<‘jng resoKeil, as I grow in 
reputation for wit, to lesign my pretensions tc» 
bt'Huly. 1 his, I hope, may give some tase to those 
unhappy geutlcmeri wlio do me the honour to tor- 
ment themselves upon the aicoiint of this my paper. 

I As their ease i« very- dejdoraide, and deserves toin- 
passion, f shill sometmo'S be dull m loty to them, 
and will, from time to time, admimstiT considatioiis 
to iheiu by laUtier disiovoiics of my person. In the 
meanwhile, it any one Bay's (he Sprclalor has wit, 
it may he some leliel to theui to tlmik that he do«?s 
not show it in comj'aiiy. Ainl if any one jiraiacs in-, 
morality^ tliey may comfort themselves by lonsiclei- 
ing that his fa< e is none of the lollgc^t. — R. 
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'Ham 111 foreliead — I'oi’K, Ih.vi 

A MOM. the otlier haidy undertakings whieli 1 
have propiKcd to inyscdf, that of the correction of im- 
pudeiue is whit I have very much at heart. This 
in a particular manner is my piovinee as Spectator; 
for it 1 ^ generally an otlV-nce eommittod by the eyes, 
and that against such as the offonrlers vv’imld perhaps 
never iMve nn opportunity of injuring any other 
way. Ihe foLowing letter is a complaint of a young 
lady, who acU forth a trespass of tins kiml, with that 


command of heisclf as befits beauty and innocence, 
and yet with so iimch spirit as .‘«uflicientiy expresses, 
her indigniUiou. The whole transaction is perfoim- 
ed with the eyes; and the crime is no le.ss than cm- j 
ploying them m such a manner, as to divcft the eyes, 
of others from the best use they can make of them, ; 
oven looking up to heaven. i 

“Sir, , I 

“ There never was (I believe) an acceptable man I 
but had fioine awkwaid imitatoih. Even since the J 
.Spectator .ippeaied, have 1 lemarkod a kind ol men I 
whom 1 choose to call Slarei^ , that without any le- ! 
g.ird to time, pl.ice, or modesty, distuib a huge ! 
company with their impertinent eyes. .Spectators ! 
make up a piopei assciuldy U)i a puppet-show' or a , 
be.ir-gardeu ; but devout sujiplu'aiils and attentive ' 
healers aie the audieiu e one onghl to e\j)ei.t in 
churches. 1 am, Sir, meiuboi o[ .i mo. ill pimis eon 
gr< gallon near one of the north gates oi tlii^ city, 
much the greatei pait ol us indeed aie females, and 
‘ used to behave ourselves in a regular attentive man- | 
tier, till veiy lately one wh dc aisb' has heeu dis- , 
luihed by one of these luoii^lrwus .staiei’«, lie is Uie , 
head taller than any one in the cliuich, hul for the ; 
greater advautage ot exjuisiug hnoself, stand'- upiui 
a hassock, and (Lummands the whole congregation, ; 
to the great aiinoyaiiLe of Ihe devoutesi pait id’ the 
auditoiy: lor what wuii hlushing, conlu-ion, .ind 
vexation, we can neithei nuiul the jirayeis nor .ser- 
mon. V oui aninunh’crsmn upon this insolence would | 
be a great (avoiir to, j 

Sir, your must humble seivanl, S. C.” i 
I have frci]uenlly seen this sort of fellows, and do * 
think theie eannotbea greater aggravation of an of- , 
fence than th.ii it is committed w here the criminal is i 
proteitidby the sacredness of the place whnh he 
violale.M .Many rertettu)n.B ot tins sort might he very 
justly made upon this kind of behaviour, but a 
stiioi is not usually a peison to ho convincc'd by the 
leasori of the thing; and a fellow that is capable of 
sliowiiig an impudent Iront belbie a whole l ongrega- i 
lion, and can be.ir hong a public .sjicctatle, i.s n.»t i 
so easily icbnked aa to amend by admonitions. If, | 
tJierefoie, my Lories^iouueiit does not inloim me, tlial i 
withiu .seven day3 after tins date* the binharmn lioes I 
at least stand upon Ins own legs only, without j 
an euiiuciiee, niy friend Will Prosper* lias promised i 
to take i ha-isotk opposite to hmi, and stare against 
him in defen' e of the ludie.-.. 1 have given him di- | 
icctiom., according to the most exur t rules of optics, j 
to place hirn.self in sm h a manner, that he ; hall meet 
his eye.-» vvlicrevei he throws them. I have lii.pOH, 
that when Will conlronts him, and all Ihe ladies, in 
whoso behalf he engages him, cast kind looks and 
wislics of siucccsis at their thuinpion, he will have 
some shame, and feel a little of the pam he has so 
often put others to, of being out of countenance. 

It ha.si, iudec b been lime out of mind generally 
remarked, and as often lamented, that this tamily of 
biarej,s have lufcoted public assemblie-. I know 
no other way to obviate so great an evil, except, in 
the c.'Lso of fixing their eyc'i: upon women, some imilo 
friend will lake the part of such Us are under the 
oppieaKion of impudence, and encminter the eyes of 
lb«i Staler# wherever they meet them. While we 
suffer our women to be thus impudently attiiekcMl 
they have no defence, but in the end to cast yielding 
glaiicia ai the Starers. In this ease a man who hm 
no sense of shame, has Die same advantage over bh 

» See Spoct. No. 19 W. Pro*p«»r, an talc-lMiafcr, Ace 
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raifitress, as ho who has no regard for his own life 
has over his adversary.-— While the gcneralily of 
the world are fettered by rules, and move by projer 
and just methods, lie who has no respect to any of 
them carries away the reward due to that prf»priety 
of behaviour, with no other merit, but that of hav- 
ing negletted it. 

1 take an impudent fellow to he a sort of outlaw 
in good breeding* and therefore what is said of Inm 
no nation or person can be concerned for. For this 
rca'.un one may be fice upon him. I have put iiij- 
aelf to great junns in coiisidcriiig this prevailing 
quality, which we call impudence, and have taken 
iiotu'c that it exerts itself in a dift'creut manner, ue- 
coiding to the diflcrent soils vshcicin such subjects 
of these dominions as aic masters of it wcic born 
Impudence in an Englishman is sullen and in'-o- 
Icnt; 111 a Scotchman it is uut*di table and rtipa- 
clous; in an Irishman nbsuid and fawning as the 
course of the world now" juns, the impudent En- 
glishmau behaves like a saiily landlord, tin* Scot 
like an ill-recci\ed guest, and the Iiishmaii like a 
stranger, wlio knows he is not welcome. There is 
seldom any thing er t'^i t i.itrni.'' c illn'r in the iiiipu- 
dc'iiee of a South (■: Noitii Ihi' n; but that ol an 
Iii‘'liinan is always comic . A true and genuine im- 
pudence is c'verthc cllect of iguoratKO without tin* 
least sense of it. 'I'be best and most successful 
slurers now in tins tcn\n viio of that nation ; tlicy 
have usually the advantage «tf the stature ineutioned 
in the above letter of my (’oriespoudeiit, and gc ue 
lally take their stands in the esc of women of (or 
I tunc: insomuch that I have known one ot them, 
throe months after he came from the plough, with a 
tolerable good air, lead out a woman fioni apki),, 
which unci of our own breed, after four years at Ox- 
ford, and two at the Temple, would have been afraid 
to look at. 

1 cannot tcdl how to account for it, hut tliese people 
have usually the prefeiencc to our cuvn tools, m the 
opinion of the bilher ])ait of womaukiucl. Perhaps 
it IS that an English coxcomb us selchuii so obse- 
quious as an Irish one; and when the design of 
pleasing is visible, an absurditv in the way towards 
It IS easil) forgiven. 

But those w ho are dow iiright impudent, and g-> 
on without reHecfion that they are such, are more 
to be tolerated, than a set of fellows among us who 
proless impudence with an air ot humour, and tluuk 
to carry olf the most inexcusable ol all faults ui tin* 
world, with uo other apology than saying in a ga) 
tone, “I put an impudent face upon the matter.'’ 
No : no man shall be allowed the* advantage'! of un- 
pucleuce, wlio is conscious tliat lu* is sucli. If he 
knows he iM impudent, he may as well he otherwise ; 
and itsliallbe expeetc-d that he* blush, when be sees 
he makes another do it. For nothing can atone for 
the want of moclesi) : without which beauty is un- 
gi*aceful, and wit detestable. — li 
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H 1-.^, - Lo<'ih C'kI et iCorjtms uiMl»rii — IIioi. J Ep. v. 28 . 
rhero’i room eiioiiijln vuid cacdi may briin; Ins filcnd 

CfllCFC;!! 

1am Sometimes very mmh troubled, wlicn I re- 
flect upon the three great professions of divinity, 
law, and phvstc; how they are cueh of thorn over- 
burdened with practiboners, and tilled with multi- 
tudo.s of ingenioua gentlemen that starve one another. 

Wo nniy divide the clergy, inlcj generals, liold- 
olhrere, and subalterns. Among the fint wo may 
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reckon bishops, deans, and archdeacons. Among j 
the second are doctors of diviuity, i»rebcndarie8, 
and all that wear scarfs. The rest are ccimprchcndecl | 
under the subaltenib. As for the first class, our | 
coiiHtitulioii preserves it from any rcdundaiuy of | 
incumbents, notwithstanding competitors arc num- j 
berles^. Upon a stiut calculation, it is found that 
there has heon a great exi ceding ol late venrs in 
the second diviMon, sevn.il brevets having been 
grunted iijr the converting tubaltems into t-cari-of- 
insomuch, tliat withiu lu) mcnufi'y the price j 
of lutcstniig raided above tvvo-pemo in a yard. 1 
As loi the subalterns, tliev aie not to be numbered, i 
Should our elergy oiicc outer into the cornipt prac- 
tiec ot the laity, by the sphUiug of their freehokls, 
they would be able to carry most of the elections in 
England. 

I’he body of tbe law is no les-s eru umbcreil with 
sufierlUimis members, tli.it arc like \'iigirs aimy, 
which he tcdls us was nj crowded, many ot them had 
not room to use their weapons. This pi odigious so- 
ciety ol men may be divided into the litigious and 
peaceable. Under the lirst are comprehended all 
those who arc cained tfown in cuaeii-tulls to VVest- 
min.ster hall, every moiimig in tcim t.mc. Maitial’s 
de''Ci iidioii of this sjiec.t sot law vers is full ot humour: 

Ii.is ('t V iTbu locaiit 

“Moll that hue out their words and anger;” that 
are moie or le.ss passionate aecoiding as they are 
paid tor it, and allow their i bent a quantity of wrath 
propoitiunable to the fee which they receive fioin 
him I must, howevei, observe to the rctuler, that 
above three pails of tlioso whom I reckon among 
tlie litigious are such as aio only quarrelsome m 
their hearts, and have no opportunity of showing 
thi'ii passion at the bar. Neveitheless, as they do 
not know vvhat stiifes may arise, they appeal at the 
hall every day, that they may show Lhemselve? in 
leadmess to enter the lists, whenever there shall be 
occasion for them. 

The pcaciMble lawyers arc, in the first place, many 
of the bemhers of the seveual iiius of court, whvi j 
bcetu to be the djgnit.iiics of the law, and are eii- ; 
dowi'd with (ho,>c qualiticatioub c>f mind that accom- j 
pludi .1 man r.itliei for a riib^r than a jneader. These j 
men live poacealdy in their habitations, eating once 
a day, and dancing once a year,* foi tlie honour of 
(heir rCbpecUve so, ictics. 

Another nuinborlcb! iuauch of peaceable lawyers, j 
are thvise young men wlm, being placed at the luns j 
of court lu order to study the laws of their country, 
frequent the playhouse lU'^re tliau Westmin.ster-hall. I 
amt arc seen iii all public assemblies except in a j 
court of jublicc, 1 shall say nothing of those silent I 
ami busy multitudes that are employed within doors 
in the drawing up of writings and conveyances; nor 
of those gieater iiumhevs tli.it palliate their want of 
business with a pietcnce to such chamber piactice. 

If, in the third place, wc look into the profession 
of physic, we shall find a most formid.iblo body of 
men The sight ot tlu'ni is enough to make a man 
serious, for wo may lay it down as a ma.xim, that 
when a uauou abounds ui physicians it growrt thin 
of people. Sir William Temple is very much puz- 
zled to find out a reason why the Northern Hive, as 
ho colls it, docs not send out such prodigious svrarms, 
and overrun the world with Goth^i and Vaxldalii, as it 
did formerly; but had that excellent author observed 
that there were no students in physic among the 


* Sse Dugdalo's Origitwt vluridiciaKs 
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subjects of Thor and Woden, and that this science 
very much flourishes in the north at present, he 
might have found a better solution for this difficulty 
than any of those he has made use of. 'I’his body of 
men in our own country may be described like the 
British army in Cscsar’s time. Some of them slay 
in chariots, and some on foot. If the infantry do less 
execution than the charioteers, it is because the} 
innJiot be carried so soon into all (juarlers of the 
town, and dispatch so much business in so sboit a 
time. Besiues this body of regular troops, theic are 
stragglers, who, without being duly listed and^ en- 
rolled, do infinite mischief to those who are so un- 
lucky as to fall into their hands. 

There are, besides the above-mentioned, innu- 
merable retainers to physic who, for w'ant of other 
patients, amuse themselves with the stifling of cats 
in an air-pump, cutting up dogs alive, or impaling of 
inscct-s upon the jioiut of a needle for micioscopical 
observations; besides those that are employed m the 
gathering of weeds, and the chase of biittei flies : not 
to mention the cockleshell-merchants and spider- 
catchers. 

When I consider how each of these profesMons are 
crowded with multitudes that seek their liveliluiod in 
them, and how many men of merit theie aie in each 
of them, who may be rather said to be of (he science, 
than the profession ; I very much wonder at the hu- 
mour of parents, who will not rather choose to place 
their sons in a way of life wheie an honest industry 
cannot but thrive, than m stations w heie the greatest 
probity, learning, and good sense, may miseany. 
How many men are country < urates, that might ha\e 
made themselves aldermen of London, by a right 
improvement of a smaller sum of money than what 
is usually laid out upon a learned education i* A 
sober frugal person, of slender parts and a slow ap- 
prehension, might have thuved in trade, though he 
starves upon physic; as a man would be well enough 
pleased to buy silks of one whom he would not ven- 
ture to feel his pulse. Vagellms is careful, studious, I 
and obliging, but withal a little thick-skulled ; he 
has not a single client, but might liavc had .ibipid- 
ance of customers The misfortune is, that parents 
take a liking to a particular profession, and tlicic 
fore desire their sons may be of it: wbercas, in so 
great an affair of life, they should consider the ge- 
nius and abilities of their children more tlian their 
own inclinations. 

It is the great advantage of a trading nation, that 
there are very few in it so dull and heavy, who may 
not be placed in stations of life, which may give 
them un opportunity of making their fortiiues. A 
well-regulated commcice is not, like law, physic, or 
divinity, to be overstocked with hands ; but on the 
contrary flourishes by multitudes, and gives employ- 
ment to all its professors. Fleets of merchant-men 
are so many squadrons of floating shops, that vend 
our wares and manufactures in all the markets of 
the woild, and And out chapmen iinder both the 
tropics,— C. 
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Qiiodcunquc ostendis mihi »lc, incredulus odl. 

Hob. Ats Poet. ver. 5. 

— Whatever contradicts my sense 
1 hate to see, and never can believe. — Roscommon. 

The word Spectator being most usually understood 
as one of the audience at public representations in 
our theatres, I seldom fail of many letters relating 
to plays and operas But indeed there are sudE 


monstrous things done in both, that if one had not 
been an eye-witness of them, one could not believe 
that BUi h mutters had r?ally been exhibited. There 
is very little w hich concerns human life, or is a pic* 
lure of nature, that is regarded by the greater part 
of the company. The understanding is dismissed 
from our entertuinmeuts. Our mirth is the laughter 
of fools, and our admiration the wonder of idiots; 
else such improbable, monstrous, and incoherent 
dicaiiijj could not go off as they do, not only without 
the utmost scorn and contempt, but even with the 1 
loudest applause and approbation. But the letters 
of my correspondents will represent this affair in a 
moie lively maimer than any discourse of my own; 

I shall therefore give them to my reader with only 
this preparation, that they all come from players, and 
that the business ot playing is now so managed, that 
you arc not to be suiprised wdien I say one or two 
of them aic rational, otlieis sensitive and vegetative | 
actois, and others wholly inanimate. 1 shall not j 
place these as I have named them, but as they have 
piecedrnce in the opinion of their audieiiics. 

“ Mfi SrrtTAioK, 

“ Your having been soliuinhle as to lake notice of 
the cjnstles of other animals, imboldeiis me, who am 
the wild boar that was kilieil by Mrs, Toft'^, to re- 
present to you, that I think 1 was hardly used lu not 
having the paitof the lion in Hydaspes given to me. 

It would have been but a natural step for me to have 
personated tlidt noble creature, after having behaved 
III j self to satisfaction in tJio part above mentioned. I 
That of a lion is too great a (.harm ter for one that ^ 
never tiod the stage befoie but upon two legs. As to | 
the little resistance wlmh I made, 1 hope it may be | 
.excused, when it is considered that the dart was ! 
thrown at me by so f.ur a hand. I must confess 1 1 
had hut just put on my brutality ; and Camilla’s j 
clminis were such, that beholding her erect mien, I 
hearing her t harming voice, and aitonished with her , 
gi aceful motion, I could uot keep up my assumed j 
1 hcTceness, but died like a man. 1 

I “ I am. Sir, your most humble admirer, 1 

I “ Thomas Pronk.” 

' SphClATOR, 

“This is to let you understand, that the play- 
house IS A rcpresenUition of (he world in nothing so 
much as in this particular, that no one rises in it 
according to his merit. I have acted severdl parts 
ot housebold-stufT with great applause for many 
years : I am one of the men in the hangings in The 
Emperor of the Moon ; I liave twice performed tlie 
third chair in an English opera ; and have rehearsed 
the pump in The Eortuut-Hanters. I am now grown 
old, and hope you will recommend me so effectually, 
as that I may say something before I go off the 
stage; in which yon will do a great act of charity to 
“ Your most humble servant, 

“William Scueenk.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“Understanding that Mr Screene has wiit to 
you, and desired to be raised from dumb and still 
parts ; I desire, if you give Jiim motion or speech, 
that you would advance me in my way, and let m# 
keep on in what I humbly presume I am master, to 
wit, in representing human and ?till life together. 
I-have several times acted one of ’the finest flower 
pdts in the same opera wherein Mr. Screcne is a 
chair; therefore. ui>on his promotion, request that 1 
may succeed him in the hangings, with my hand in 
the orange-trees. 

Your humble serv’snt. 

“ Ralph Simple. 

JM. i 
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1 “Sir, Drury-lane, March 24, 1710-11. 

f “I aawyour friend the Templar this evening in 
the pit, anti thought he looked very little ploaeed 
with the representation of the mad scene of The 
Vilgrim. I wish, Sir, you would do us the favour to 
anniiadvert frequently upon the false taste the town 
IS in, with relation to plays as well as operas. It 
lertainly requires a degree of understanding to play 
justly ; hut buch is our condition, that we are to 
buspend our reason to peiform our parts. As to 
scenes of madness, you know, Sir, there are noble 
instances of this kind in Shakspearc: but then it is 
j the disturbance of a noble mind, from generous and 
j luiinune resentments. It is like that grief which 
we have for the decease of our friends. It is no di- 
! inmution, but a rceommeudatiou of humau nature, 
that, ill such incidents, passion gets the better ot 
reason ; and all we can think to combat oursolvcb, 
iH impotent against half what wc feel. 1 will not 
inouLion tliat we had an idiot in scene, andallthe 
sense it is represented to Jia\e is. li.at of lubt. As 
for myself, who have long taken pains m person- 
I ating the passions, [have to-night m ted only an 
j appetite. The part I played is Thirst, but it is rc- 
j jueseutod as written lather by a drayman than a 
j itoet, I come in w»Lh a tub about me, that tub hung 
; witli qiiait pots, with a full gallon at my mouth. I 
1 am ashamed to tell >ou that 1 })leaseJ very much, 
i and this was introduced as a madness; hut sure it 
I was not human madness, for a mule or an ass may 
! have been as dry as ever 1 was lu my lile 

“ 1 am, Sir, your most obedient 

and humble servant.'* 

From the Savoy, m the Strand. 

“ Mr. Srectai'or, 

“ If you can read it with dry eyes, I give you lliis 
trouble to acquaint you, that I am the unfortunate 
King Latinus, and I believe I am the first piince, 
I that dated from this palace since John of Gaunt, j 
Such is the uncertainty of all human greatness, that 
! 1, who lately never moved without a guard, am now 
j pressed as a common soldier, and am to sail with 
I the first fair wind against my brother Louis of 
I France, ft is a very hard thing to put o/F a cha- 
I ractev which one has appeared in with applause, 

! Tins I experienced since the loss of my diadem ; 
j for, upon quarrelling with another reenut, 1 spoke 
j my indignation out of mj part in recitatno ; 

I — Most iiudiicious Mlave, 

I Dar'st Uiou an angry jnoiiarch’s fury bravo ? 

I The words were no sooner out of my mouth, when 
a Serjeant knocked me down, and asked mo if I had 
j a mind to mutiny, in talking things nobody uuJer- 
I stood. You leo, Sir, my unhappy circumstances; 

' and if by your mediation you can procure a subsidy 
J foi a prince (who never failed to make all that be. 

I held him merry at his appearance), you will merit 
the thanks of Your fnend, 

‘•The King o/ Latium.” 

! ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the good of the Public. 

Within two doors of the masquerade lives an 
I eminent ItaliEUi chirurgeon, arrived from the carni- 
j val at Venice, of great experience in private cures. 

I Accommodations are provided, and persons admitted 
in their masquin^ habits. 

I He has cured since his coming hither, in less than 
j a fortni^t, four scaramouches, a mountebank doc- 
tor, two Turkish bassas, three nuns, and a morris* 
dancer. 


N. B. Any person may agree the great, and 
be kept in repair by the year, Tne doctor draws 
teeth without pulliug off your masque.— R. 
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Sff*vit atrox Volscuas, ncc tell coiispicit usquam 

Auclorcm, nee quo so arderis iniiniltcre posslt. 

ViRO. jEd. lx, 

Fierce Volsccns foams with rage, and gazing round. 

Descry 'd not him who gave the fatal wound. 

Nor knew to fti revenge.* Drydbh, 

There is nothing that more betrays a base unge- 
nerous spirit than the giving of secret stabs to a 
man’s reputation; lampoons and satires, that are 
written with wit and spirit, are like poisoned darts, 
which not only inflict a wound, but make it incurable. 
For this reason I am very much troubled when I see 
the talents of humour and ridicule in the possession 
of an ill-natured man. There cannot be a greater 
gratification to a barbarous and inhuman wit, than to 
stir up sorrow' in the heart of a private person, to 
r.iise uiiea."iness among near lelatioiis, anef to expose 
whole families to derision, at the same time that ho 
remains unseen and uridistovered. If besides the 
accomplishments of being witty and ill-natured, a 
man is vicious into the bargain, he is one of the most 
mischievous creatures that can enter into a civil so- 
ciety. His satire will then chiefly fall upon those 
who ought to be the most exempt from it. Virtue, 
merit, and every thing that is praiseworthy, will be 
made the subject of ridicule and buffoonery. It is 
im))0s3ible to enumerate the evils which arise from 
these arrows that fly in the dark; and 1 know no 
bthcr excuse that is or can be made for them, than 
that the wounds they give are only imaginary, and 
produce nothing more than a secret shame or sorrow 
in the mind of the suffering person. It must indeed 
be confe^sed, that a lampoon or a satire do not cany 
in them robbery or nnirdor ; but at the same time 
how many aie there that would not rather lose a con- 
siderable sum of money, or even life itself, than be 
set uji as a mark of infamy and deiisiou ? and in 
this ^.se a man sliotild consider, that an injury is 
not to be measuicd by the notions of him that gives, 
but of him that icccives it. * 

I Those who can put the best countenance upon the 
outrages of tins nature which are oftered them, are 
not without their secret anguish. I have often ob- 
served a passage in Socrates’s behaviour at his death, 
in alight wherein none of theciitics have considered 
it. That excellent man entertaining his friends, a 
little before he drank the bowl of poison, with a dis- 
course on the immortality of the soul, at bis enter- 
ing upon it says that be does not believe any, the 
most comic genius, can ceusure him for talking upon 
such a subject at such a time. This passage, 1 think, 
evidently glances upon Aristonhanes, who writ a 
comedy on purpose to ridicule the discourses of that 
divine philosopher. It has been observed by many 
writers, that Socrates was so little moved at this 
piece of buffoonery, that ho was several times pre- 


* The rollowing Indomemeiit at the top of thii paper, No. 
23, is in a set of the &>evtator, in ]2njo, of the edition In 1712, 
%\hich contains some MS. notes by a Spanish merchant, who 
lived at the time of the origlnol publication : 

'• Tlie character oi Dr. Swlfl.” 

This was Mr. BlondeU's opinion ; ami whether it was well, 
grounded, iU-grounded, or ungrounded, pndiably be wa» not 
siakular bi the thought. The inttniacy between Swill, Stpele, 
and Addison, wu now over; and that they were about this 
hmo estranged, appears from Swift'a own teathnoav. dated 
March !«. 1710-11. ' 
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sent ai its beiug acted upon the stage, unci never ex- 
precjed the lca^t resentment of it. But with sub- 
misgion, I think the renmik I have here made shews 
US, that this un^^orthy treatment made an im[)ression 
upon hi6 mind, though he had been too wise to dis- 
cover it. 

When Julius Cnesar was lampooned by (hitullus, 
he invited him to suppc'r, and tieuted him with such 
a generous civility, that he made the poet his Iriciid 
ever alter. Cardinal Mazarme gave the same kind 
«)f treatment to the leaniL'd Quillet, who iiad le- 
flected upon his oniinenco in a laoious Taitin poem. | 
The cardinal sent for him, and. at'tei some kind ex- 
postulations upon what ho had wiitten, assured him 
of his esteem, and dismissed him with a promise ol 
the next good abbey that should fall, whieh ho ac- 
cordingly eonfened upon him in a few months after- 
This hud so good an eflbcl upon the author, that ho 
dedicated the second edition ol his hook to (ho i ai- 
dinal, after having e\puuged the passages which 
liad gi\cn him otlciuo 

Sextus Quintus was nut of so generous and loi- 
giving a temper. Ujkui his being made pope, the 
statue of Pasquin was one night dies^ed in a very 
dirty shirt, wiith an cxiuse wntten umli'r it, tliat lie 
was foicod to wear loiil linen, because his laundress 
was made a piirici'ss. This was ,i reflect ion upon 
the Ibjpe’s Sister, who, before tlie pioimdion of lier 
brother, was in those mean cn i umstances that Pas- 
quin represented her. As this pasquinade made a 
great noise in Ifumc, the pope ofl'eied a consnlcrahle 
sum of money to any person lliat should discover 
the author of it. The author relying upon his holi- 
ness’s generosity, as also on some private oveituros 
which be bad received from him, made the Ji^coveiy 
hiiUHclf; upon which the pope gave him the reward 
he had promised, hut at the same time, to disable the 
satirist for the future, oidered Uis tongue to bo cut: 
out, and both his hands to be chopped ofi’. Aieline* 
is too trite an instance. Every one knows that all 
the kings of Europe were his tributaries. Nay, 
there is a letter ot his extant, in which he makes his 
boast that he laid the Sophi of Persia under (onlii- 
bution. * 

I Though, ill the various eitamplcs which I have here 
I drawn togc'lher, these several great men behaved 
j themselves vciy differently towards (he vvitaol the age 
j who had reproached them; they all of them plainly 
j showed that they vvere very bcnsihle oi tlieir le- 
; pioaihes, and consequemly that they received them 
as very great injuries. Por my own part, 1 would 
never trust a man that 1 thought was capable of 
giving these secret wounds ; and rauiiut but think 
that he would hurt the pen son whose leputation lie 
thus assaults, in his body or in his furtunr, (r.uld he 
do it wdth the same socunty, Tiieie is, indeed, 
something very bariiarous and inhuman in the oid:- 
nary scribblers of lampoons An innocent young 
lady shall be exposed for an unhappy feature ; a 
father of a family turned to riduulo tor some domes 
tic calamity; a wile made uneasy all her iilc lor a 
misinterpreted word or action; rifay, a good, a tem- 
perate, and a just man shall be put out ot counte- 
nauro by the representation of those qualities that 
should do him honour. So j^rnicious a thing ig wit, 
when it IS not tempered with virtue and humanity. 

I have indeed heard of heedless, inconsiderate 
writers, that without any malice have sacrificed the 
rcqiutation of their friends and acquaintance to a 
c*^rtaift levity of temper, and a silly ambition of dis- 


tinguishing themselves by a spint of raillciy .ind 
satire : as if it were not iiifinitcdy more honouiablo 
to be a good-natured man than a wit. Where there* 
is this little petulant humour in an author, he »a 
often very niii-i hievous wuhout designing to ITe so. 
For which icasuii, 1 always lay it down as a rule, 
(hat an indiscicct man is moie hiirlful than an ill- 
natured one; lur as the latter will only attack his 
eiKunie-v mid tbo^e he wishes ill* to, the other injuies j 
indirtciontly both tViciuls and foes. I cunmd liu hear t 
«>n this uci a, Sion tianscnlmig a fable out of Sir Huger j 
I’Estiange, whuli acculcntally lies bclore uic. “ A | 
cumpany ot waggi^h hoys wcie watching of fi ogs at j 
the side of a pond, and still as any of them put up j 
then heads, they would be ]»c]ting them down again 
with stones. •Chihhen,’ siiys one of the frogs, ‘you | 
never consider, that though this may be play to you, [ 
il i.s death to ns,’ ’ 

As this week is in a manner set apait mid dedi- 
cated to sciious thoughts. I shall indulge myself m 
sMcIi .■specukUiuns as m.iy not be altogclhcr uimnit- 
able to tlic se.ison ; mid in tlu' moan time, as the 
settling in uiiis^dve.s a eharitahle fiamc of mind is a 
woik very proper lor the lime, I have in this paper 
endeavouu'd to expose that paiLiciilar bieath of cha- 
nt v vihich ha.s been g( iieiaDy overlooked by divines, 
because they are but few' who can be guilty ot it.— C 
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Accurnt quidiun notuimihi nomino taiitimi ’ 

Ainqilaquc iiiaiiu, t^iiui agis, dull i-*siine rti-um ? 

lion 1 bat ix 3, 

Cumc^ up .a fop (I knew him Imt by fame), 

And SOI/ <1 iny loind. and called mo by ii.iiue — 

My dc.ix ’ — bow do^L ? 

Tiiriiih, are in this town a great number of iiisig- I 
nifieunt people, who arc by no means lit for tne bet- | 
ter .sort of conversation, and yet have an impcrti- I 
neiit ambition of appearing with those to whom ! 
they are not welcome. If you walk in the patV, one I 
of them will certainly join with you, th(>ugh you ate | 
in company willi ladies; if you drink a bottle, they j 
w’lll find your haunts. W^hat mfik<'s such fcdlows ! 
the moic burdensome is, that they neither offend 
rioi please so far as to be taken notice of for cither. 

Jt is, I presume, for this reason, that my coriespond- 
ents are willing by my means to be inl of them. 
The two following bdteis aie vvjit by persons who 
Ruffer by such uu'peitm' ncc. A worthy old bache- 
lor, who sets 111 lor his dose of claret every night, 
at -sueli an hour, is teased hy a swaimof them; wlio, 
because they are ture of room and good file, have | 
taken it in their heads to keep a soit of cdub in j 
loinpany, though the sober gcntleinau Inmseif is an I 
utter enemy to such meetings. j 

“ Mr. SpKcrAiou, | 

“ The avcision I for some years have liad to clubg 
in general, gave me a perfect iclish for your epeiu- 
Jation on that subject ; but I have since been ex- 
(rcincly mortified by tlie malicious woild’s ranking 
mo amongst the supporters of such impertinent as- 
semblies. I beg leave to state my rase fairly ; und 
that done, 1 shall expect rediess from your judicious 
pen. 

“ I am, Sir, a bachedor of some il^nding, and a 
traveller; rny business, to consult my own good hu- 
mour, which I gratify \vithout controlling other peo- 
ple’s; I liavo a room and a whole bed to myself: 
and I have a dog, a fiddle, and a gun : thov please 
me, and injure no cieature alive. My cluetiwealis 
a supper, which I always make at a tavern. I am , 
constant to an hourj and not ill-humoured; for 


* ArcUtw; tniauious for bia wniit^fn, died m 1556. 
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tht’^ue'ntfulaoss that is not disagreeable. I yesterday 
na^sed a whole afternoon in the churcU-yarJ, the 
cloiiders, and the church, amusing myseli with the 
tombstones and inscriptions that I met with in those 
several regions of tlic dead. Most of them recorded 
nothing else of the buried person, ♦but that ho was 
born upon one day, and died upon another; the 
whole history of his life being comprehended in 
ihose two (‘iicumstuiiees that are common to all 
mankind. I could not but look upon these registers 
ot existence, whether of hTass or marble, as a kind 
(if satire upou the departed persons, who had left 
no other meuional of them, but that they wore bom, 
and that they died. They put me in imnd of seve- 
ral persons mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, 
who have sounding names given them, for no othei 
leoson but that they may be killed, and are cele- 
brated for nothing but being knocked on the head. 

Glaueumquo Moikmtaqu*^. Thetsilochuinque. — Vino 

Glaueus, .ind MoJon, uod 'I’her‘<ilochas. 

The life of these men is finely desciibed in holy 
writ by “ tbe jiath of an airow,” which is iiiime- 
illately closed np and lost. 0 

Upon my g<nug into th(* church, I enteitained my- 
self with the digging of a grave, and saw' in eveiy 
»hovel-full ot it that was 1 hi own up, the fr.igiuent of 
a bone or .skull intei mixed wiili a kind of fresh 
niouldeiiTig eaiththat some tune or other had apbiee 
in the eoinpo&ition of a human body. Upon this I 
began to c(ju‘«ider with myself what iuuumeiable 
multitudes of people biy confused together under the 
pavement of that ancient cathedral, how men and 
women, fi lends and cuomie.s, pncblsi and soldiers, 
monks and probendrincs, weio crumbled amongst 
one another, and blended together in the same com- 
mon mass; hoiv beauty, strength, and youth, with 
old age, wo<ikuess, and defoimity, lav undistmguishod 
ID the same promiscuous licap of mallei. ^ 

After having tlius surveyed the great maga/ano of 
mortality, as it weie, lu the lump, I examined it 
more particularly by the accounts which I found on 
several of the monuments winch arc raised in every 
quarter of that ancient fabiic. Some of them were 
covered with siuh extravagant epitaph*!, that if it 
were possible for the dead person to be aequamted 
with them, ho would blush at the praises whuh his 
friends have bestow eel upon him. Theie are others 
so excessively modest, that they delivc*r the character 
of the person departeci in (ireek or IK'brew, and by 
that means are not understood once in a Uvelve- 
montJi. In the poetical cpiaiter, I found there w^cre 
poets who had no mouuim’nts, and monuments which 
had no poets. I observed, indeed, that the present 
war has filled the eliun h with many of these miinha- 
bitcd monuments, v^diich had been erected to the 
memory of persons who.se bodies were perhaps buried 
in the plums of Blenheim, or in the hosoiu of the 
ocean 

I could not hut be very much delighted with seve- 
ral modern epitiqiha, which are written wUh groat 
elegance of expression and justness of ih mght, and 
therefore do honour to the living as well as me dead. 
As a foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the 
ignorance or politeness of a nation from the turn ol 
their public monuments and inscriptions, tliey should 
be submitted to the perusal of men of learning and 
genius before they are put in execution. SirCloudes- 
ly Shovel’s monument has very often given me great 
offence. Instead of the brave rough English admiral, 
which was the distinguishing character of that plum 
gallant man, he is lepiescnled on his tomb by the 


figure of a beau, urcased in a long periwig, and re- 
posing hiiDsolf upon velvet cubhions, under a canopy 
of state. The inscription is answerable to tbe nlonu- 
ment; for instead of celebrating the many remark- 
able actions he had performed m the service of his 
country, it acquaints us only with the manner of his 
death, in which it was impossible for him to reap any 
honour. The Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for 
want of genius, show an infinitely greater taste of 
antiquity and politeness m their buildings and works 
of this iiatuie than what we meet with in those of 
our own country. The monuments of their admirals, 
which have been erected at tbe public expense, ro- 
piobcnt them like themselves, and are adorned with 
rostral crowns and naval ornaments, with beaiilifui 
lestoons of sea-weed, shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject. I have left the re 
jiositoiy of ottr English kings for the coutempbiiion 
of anothei day, when I shall find my mind disposed 
for so serious an aiuu*-euient. I know that entnr- 
tainmeubs oi this iiatme aic apt to raise dark and 
dismal thoughts in timorous minds and gloomy iira- 
giiiations ; Imt foi my own part, though 1 am alw'ays 
seuous, I do not know what it is to be melancholy; 
and can iheicfore take a view of nature m her deep 
and solemn scenes with llm same pleasure as in her 
most gay and delightlul ones. By this means 1 cau 
improve myself with those objects which otheis con- 
sider with teiror. When I loitk upon turubs of 
the great, every motion of envy dies in me; when I 
read the epitaphs of the bcautiliil, every inordinate 
desire goes out ; when I meet with the grid of pa- 
rents qpon a tombstone, my heait melt.s with compas- 
sion ; w^ion I see the tomb of the parents thein- 
<ielVes, I consider the vainly of grieving for those 
whom we must quickly follow. When I see kings 
lying by those wdio deposed them, when I consider 
rival wits placed side by side, or the holy mmi that 
divided the w’orld with their eoritesls and disputes, 1 
rclleet with soiiow and aslouishment on the httlo , 
competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. 
When 1 lead the several dates of the tombs, of some 


that died ye.stculay, and some six hundred years ago, 
I consider that great day when we shall all of U3 ho 
c’outeinporant'S, and make our appearance together. 
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Ut nox lorijia quibuM rnonlitnr aniioa, dicsque 
Loijn.i vuk'tur opui UebentiLius , ut piper annus 
Pupillia, quos dura prenut custodin luatruin 
hic nubi tardii Huunt iiiprutaque tempora, qu:n spein 
Cuiisiliurnqut? niorixutur apciidl giiaviler jd. quod 
paupcri bus prod oil, locvqdctibus ueque, 

Aaiue uettlectmii puens 3 €nlbUH»ii'v imeolnt 

HoR. I Ep I 20 

IMITATAO. 

Long as to him, who works for debt, the day , 

I.ong as the night to her, whoso ioxe s away , 
lA>ng as the year's dull rirelo semns to run 
When I ho brisk minor pants for tvxeidy-oiio 
So slow th' unprofilahle monientvS roll, 

That look up all Ihe functions of my ' '‘ul , 

Thai keep me from myseli, and still delay 
Lite's iiiblant business to a future day . 

That task, which n.H \xo follow, oi despise. 

The eldest 13 a fool, the youngest wise 
Whieh done, Uie poorest ejip no w-uiLs endure. 

And which not donu the nchCst must bo poor — Poi^*. 

There is scarce a thinking man in the worbl, who 
b involved in the business of it, but lives under a 
iccret impatience of tho hurry and fatigue be suffers, 
and has formed a resolution to fix himself, one time 
or other, in such a state as is suitable to the end of 
his being. You hear men evci-y day m convoriation 

J) 
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that (ill the honour, power, and riches, which 
they propoic to thoniselves, cannot give satiafaction 
enough to reward them for halt' the anxjety they 
unileigo in the pursuit or the possession of them. 
While men aio in this temper (which happens very 
frequently,) how inconsistent arc they with theni' 
selves' They arc weaned W'llh the toil they bear, 
hut cannot lind m their hearts to relinquish it. re- 
tirement is what tlicy want, but they cannot betake 
themselves to it. While they pant after shade and 
covert, they still affect to appi'iir in the most glitter- 
ing scenes of life. Sure this is but just as reason- 
able as if a m.iii should call fur more light, when he 
has a mind to go to sleep. 

Since then it is ceitain tliat our own heart.s deceive 
us in the love of the world, and that we cannot com- 
mand oursedves enough to resign it, though weeveiy 
(lay wi'.h oui selves disengaged Iroiu its allurements, 
let us not stand upon a lunnal taking of leave, but 
wean oursedves fium them while w'e are in the midst 
of them. 

It IS certainly the general intention of the groatei 
part of mankind to accomplish tins work, and live 
accoiding to their own a])prubation, as socn as they 
possibly can But .since the duiation of life is so 
uncertain, (and tliut has been a coiaiuon topic of dis- 
course ever since there v\as .such ,i thing as life it.self,) 
how IS it possible that wc should deb'r a moment the 
beginning to live according to the rules of reason? 

The ma/Tof busines.s has ever some one point to 
cany, and tlieu he tells himself ho will bid adieu to 
all the vanity of ambition. The man of pleasure re- 
solves to take his leave at least, anil part civilly with 
his nustresd ; hut the ambitious man is entangled 
every moment in a fresh pursuit, and the lover .sees 
now cliarms in the object he fancied he could aban- 
don. It IS therefore a fantastical way of thinking, 
when we promise ourselves an alteiation in our con- 
duit fiom change of place and difference of ciicuin 
stances ; the same passions will attend us wdiere- 
ever wo are, till they are comiucrcil ; and we can 
never live to our satisfaction in the deepest retire- 
ment, unless wo are capable of living so, in some 
nicaaiire, amidst the noise and business of the world. 

I have ever thought men w'ere better kuovvn by 
what could be observed of them from a pcmsiil of 
their private letters, than any other way.* My friend 
the clergyman, the other day, upon serious discourse 
with him concerning the danger of piocrastination, 
gave me the following b-ttersfrom persons with whom 
he lives in great friendbhip and intiiuary, according 
to the good breeding and good sense of hia charac- 
ter. The first is from a man of business, who is his 
convert • the second from one of whom he conceives 
good hopes, the third from one who ls in no state at 
all, but earned one way and another by starts. 

*' Sill, 

“ I know not with what words to expre.ss to you the 
sense I have of the high obligation you have laid 
upon me, in the penance you enjoined me, of doing 
some good or other to a person of worth every day 1 
live. The station I am in furnishes me with daily 
opportunities of this kind; and the noble principle 
with which you have inspired mo, of benevolence to 
all I have to deal with, quickens my application in 
every thing I undertake. When I relieve merit 
from discountenance, when I assist a friendless per- 
son, when I produce concealed worth, I am dis^^ 
pleased with my'sclf, for having designed to leave 
the world in order to be virtuous. I am sorry you 
decline the occasions viduch the condition I am in 
mignt afford me of enlarging your fortunes ; but 


know I contribute more to your satiKfHctJon, when I 
acknowledge lam the better man, fiom the lufiuence 
and authority you have over, Sir, 

“ Your niobt obliged and most humble soivant, 

, “R. O” 



you were pleased to say to me, when I was last with 
alone. You told me then of the silly way I waa 
in ; but you told me so a.s I saw you loved me, 
otherwise I could not ob^y your commands in letting 
\ou know my thoughts so hiucerely as I do at pre- 
sent I know ‘ the creature, for whom I re.sign so 
much of my chaiactei,’ i.s all that you said of her ; 
but then the triJlcr has something lu her so unde- 
signing and harmless that lier guilt in one kind 
tiihappears by the coiiipai isori of her innocence in 
another. Will > 011 , virlnons man, allow no altera- 
Uou of olTences ? Must dcai Chloe be called by the 
liaril name v on pious people give to common women f 
I keep the solemn [iromisc I made you, in writing to 
\ou the state of lU) nmui, after your kind admoni- 
tion; and will endeavour to get the better of this 
f()iidnc% wliK h makes me so miii'h hiT humble sei- 
vant, that I am almost ashamed to subsci ibe myself 
vouis, “ T, D.” 

“ Sue, 

“ There IS no state of life so anxious as that of a 
man who does not live according to the dictates of 
his own reason. It will seem odd to you, when 1 
assure you that my love of retirement first of all 
bi ought me to court; but this will be no riddle 
when I acquaint )ou, that I pbned mjself here with 
a design of getting so much money as might enable 
me to purchase a haii'isome retreat in the country. 
At present my cireumitaiices enable me, and my 
duty promjils me, to pass away the remaining part of 
my life in such a retirement as I at first proposed to 
myself; but to iny gicat misfoiluiie I havi' entirely 
lost the relish of it, and should now return to the 
country with greater reluctance than I at liist came 
to court. I am so unhappy, as to know that what I 
am fond of are tutles, auci that what 1 neglect is of 
the greatest importance' lu short, I find a contest 
in my own mind between reason and lusluon. I re- 
member you once told me, that I might live in the 
world, and out of it, at the same time. Let mo beg 
of you to explain this paradox mine at large to me, 
that I may conform my life, if possible, hc>th to my 
duty and my uiclinatiou. 1 am yours, &c. 

li. “ n B.’* 

Letters are directed “ For the Spectator, to be left 
at Mr. Buckley’s, in Little Britain, post paid.” 
N. B. In the form of a diiectiou, this makes a figure 
in the last column of the Spectator m folio. 
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— — Ntjque semper .arcum 

TemlU Apollo. Hok, 2 0d. x. 19. 

Nor does Apollo always bend Ins liow. 

I shall here present my reader with a letter from 
a projector, concerning a new office which he thinks 
may very much contribute to the embellishments of 
the city, and to the driving barbarity out of our 
streets. I consider it as a satire upon projectors in 
general, and a, lively pictuflS of the whole art of 
modern criticism. 

“ Sir, 

“ Observing that you have thoughts of creating 
certain officers under you, for the inspection of se 
veral petty enormities you yourself cannot attend to; 
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and finding daily absurditios hung out upon the figure of a bell has given occasion to several piecca 

sjgn-posts of this city, to the great scandal of fo- of wit in this kind. A man of your reading must 

rcjgncre, as well as tliose of our own country, who know, that Abel Drugger gained great applause by 
are cuiious spectators of the same: I do humbly it in the time of Ben Jonson. Our apocryphal 
propose that you would be pleased^ make me your heathen god* is also represented by this figure; 
superintendent of all such figure^%nd devices as which, in conjunction with the dragon, makes a very 
are or shall be made use of on this occasion ; with handsome picture in several of our streets. As for 
full powers to rectify or expunge whatever 1 shall the bell-savage, which is the sign of a savage man 
find irregular or defective. For want of such an standing by a bell, I was fonnerly very much puz- 
officcr, there is nothinjr lijjo sound literature and zled upon the conceit of it, till I accidentally fell 

good sense to be met with in those objects that are into the reading of an old romance tran.slated out 

everywhere tlirusLing themselves out to the eye, and of the French ; which gives an account of a veiy 
cnileavouring to become visible. Our .streets are beautiful woman who was found in a wilderness, and 
filled with blue boars, black swans, and red lions; is called m the Fremh La belle Sauvage , and is 
not to mention flying pigs, and hogs in armour, every where tianslated by our countrymen the bell, 
wilh many other ereatuies more extraordinary than savage. Tins piece of philosophy will, I hope, cun- 
any in the deserts of Africa. Strange ! that one vince you that I have made sign-posts my study, 

Vi ho has all the birds and boasts in nature to choose and consequently qualified myself for the employ- 
out of, should live at tlio sign of an Rns Rationis! meut wlncli T solicit at your hands. But before 1 
“ My first task therefore should be, like that of conclude my letter, I must communicate to ynu 
Hcrcnies, totJear the city from monsters. In the another reinaik, which I have made upon the suh- 
second plrue, I would lorhid tliat creatures of jarring jeet with which I am now enterlaining you, namely, 
and iiu'ongruoiis iiatuies should bo joined together (hat I can give n shrewd guess nt the humour of the 
in the same sign; such as the bell and tlnf neat’s inhabitant by the sign that hangs before his door, 
tongue, the dog and the gndiion. The fox and the A surly choleric fellow generally makes choice of a 
goo^e may bo supposed to have met, but what ha.s bear; txs men of milder dispositions frequently live 
the fox and the seven stars to do together? And at the sign of the lamb. Seeing a punch-bowl 
when did the lamb and the doljihin ever meet, ex- painted upon a sign near Cliariug-cross, and very 
cept upon a sign-post? As for the cat and fiddle, curiously garnished with a couple of angete hovering 
there is a conceit in it; and therefore I do not in- over it, and squeezing a lemon into it, I had the cu- 
tend that any thing I have here said should affect it. liosity to ask after the master of the house, and 
I must, however, obbcrvc to you upon this subject, found, ujion inquiry, as I had guessed by the little 
that it IS usual for a young tradesman, at his flr.st a^7Vme)i-.?.upon his sign, that he was a Frenchman, 
setting up, to add to Ins own sign that of the mastci I know. Sir, it is not requisite for me to enlarge upon 
whom ho served; ns the husband, after marriage, these hints to a gentleman of vour great abilities; 
gives a place to his misti ess’s arms in his own coat, so, humbly recommending myself to your favour and 
Tins I take to have given rise to many of those ab- patronage. “ I remain, &c.'’ 

surdities wh^cb are committed over oui heads; and, , i n n .1 • 1 1 

as I am infomicd, first oc asioned the three nuns * I'-tt'-'r another, srhich 

and a hare, which we see so I'rp(|ucntly jorried toge- to me by the peuny-jiost. 

ther. 1 w'oulcl therefore ehtablibli certam rules, for “ From my own apartment near Charing-cross, 
the determining how far cue tradesman may give TTnKv^tiuvn Sm 

(he sign of another, and m what cases he may he ^ , ■ . 

allowed to quarter it with his own. this nation is a great eneou- 

In the tliird idace, I would enjoin every shop to of "‘K'-'nuity, I h.ave brought with inc a rope- 

make use of a 6.^.1 wl.idi boars some affinity to the d-no" that was caught iii one of the woods belonging 
wares in which it deals. What can bo more .neon- H'! *-> « “«nkO ; but j 

siMcut than to sec a bawd at the sign of the angel, "I'™ » ;<-P0. takes a p.po of tobacco, and 

or a tailor at the lion ? A cook should not live at '‘7 «; oveature 

.11a I 1 ♦ Si . V, „ 1 He gives great satisfaction to the quality; and if 

I lie boot, nor a shoemaker at the roasted pig; and ^ ^ i • t j 

* t f sv . ^ T a., o ^hcv willinalcp a subscription for him, I will send 

vet, ior want of this regulation, 1 nave seen a goat « , a u n j ai * * 

„ 1 r.«i a brother of his out of Holland, that js a very 

set up before the door of a pci turner, and the t rericli j * ii i i r ^ 

, . ^ , .f ’ good tumbler ; and also for another of the same 

king s head at a sword-eiitler .s. ? i i t j • r i 

“ An ingenious foreigner observes, that several [“""'y "’''"'“,,1 merry-andrew as 

of those gentlemen who value themselves upon their ““ «“llcut mimic, and the greatest droU in 

families, ®ond overlook such as are bred to trade, ou-try where he now is. 1 hope to have this 

boar th; tools of their forefathers iu their coats of 

arms. I will not examine how true thi, is in fact. more than the opera or 

D a aL L a a t « ™ Crxw puppct-sHow. I Will uot sav that a moiikcy IS a 

^s Wup' thT^n"!'^ U^r man than some of the opera heroes; hiit eer- 

highly prope? for thdse who actually profess the trade represeutative of a man than 

to Sh™ some such marks of it bofom their doors. most artiflc.al composition of wood and mre. 

“ When the name gives an occasion for an inge- y”** be pleaeed to give me a good word m 
nious sign-post, 1 would likewise advise the owner ^TsfoTLClW 

to take that opportunity of letting the world know “iy for nothing. I am. Ike. 

who he ifl. It would have been ridiculous for thd 

ingenious Mrs. Salmon to have lived at the sign of • st r 

the trout; for which reason she has erected before it, Oeorg*. 

her house the figure of the fish that is her nama- 

sake. Mr. Bell has likewise distinguished himself — — 

by a device of tho same nature : and here, Sir, I 
must beg leave to observe to yoUj that this particular 
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Scrmo liii^un concirmus utr.v»]ue 

SuiMor lit Cluo uuta si coininista Falcnii o^t. 

lIoR i bat. X. 23 

Holli tonmipi milted, uwpoter Knunds produce, 

Like Chi.iii mixed willi Faleuuiin juice. 

TnvilE IS nothin}' that h.LS more startled our 
Ijiighsh auihcnee, tliaii the Italirin rocriahvo at iis 
fust entiMiico upon the slat'c. J^eoplo wore iiondcr- 
lully smpnsi'fl to hear •'cnerals siaf>in}' the word of 
command, and ladies didiveiin}' inessaf^es in music. 
Our couuli'AiiHn could not fmhoar hiuehing wlicn 
they he.iid a lover clianlin^' out a Inllet-doux, and 
even the supei seiiption of a letter sot to -x tune. The 
famous blunder iti an old jilay of Knter a kin<r and 
two tidfllei s solus,” was now no Inn^mr an ahsuidity, 
when it was nnpossihle foi a hin'o in a deseit, or a 
pnnepss ju her closet, to speak any thing unaccom- 
panied u'Kli iuuskmI lust 1 iiiiumts. 

Uut howcicr this Italian method of acting in reci- 
tativo mie' ajippir at first heanug, I eannot but 
think it much mure just than that wliuh preiailed 
lu our Kuglish o))era bcfoie this innovation: the 
transilum fiom an air to reeitativi* music being more 
natural than the passing from a song to plain and 
1 ordinary speaking, x\luch was tlie tomnion method 
' in PurcelTs ojieras. 

'rhe only fault J find in our present practice, i,s 
the making use of the Italian recitativu w'lth En- 
glish wolds. 

To go tf) the bottom of this matter, 1 must observe, 
that tlie toue, nr (as the French call it) the accent 
of every nation in ^lieir oidinary speech, is altoge- 
ther different fiom that of every other people; as 
we may sec even in the Welch and .Scotch who bor- 
der so near upnii us By the tone or accent, I do 
not mean the nronuncuition of each particular woid, 
but the sound of the whole sentence. Thus it ib 
very common for an English gentleman w'hcn he 
hears a Frenih tragedy, to comjikun that the actors 
all of them speak iii one tone : and therefore he very 
wisely prefcis his own Lounlr^rncn, not considering 
that a foreigner complains of the same tone in an 
English actiir. 

For this reason, the recitative music, m every lan- 
guage, should bo as different as the tone or accent of 
each ^language ; for otherwise, what may properly 
express a jiassion in one language will not do it in 
another. Every one who has been long in Italy, knows 
Very vvell that the cadences iu the reeitativo bear a 
remote affinity to the Lone of their voices m ordinary 
conversation — or, to speak more propcily, arc only 
the accents of their language made more musical and 
tuneful. 

Thus the notes of iriterrogatwug or admiration, in 
the Italian music (if one may so call (hem) which 
resemlile their accents in discourse on such occa- 
sions, arc not unlike the ordinary tones of an Eu- 
glibh voice when we are angry ; insomuch that I 
have often seen our audiences extremely mistaken 
as to what has been doing on the stage, and expect- 
ing to see the hero knock down his messenger, when 
h^> has b‘'en asking h'ni a question ; or fancying that 
by quarrels with his friend when he only bids him 
good morrow. 

For this reason the Italian artists cannot agree 
with our En;j,]i8h musicians in admiring Purcell’s 
comprj.,iti()n‘^, and thinking his tunes so wonderfully 
adapted to Pis words; heeause both nations do not 
always expn ss the same passions by the same pounds. 

I am thcTcfure humh'v of opinion, that an English 
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composer should not follow the Italian recitative too 
servilely, hut make use of many gentle deviation^! 
from it, incompliance with his own nadve language, 
lie may copy out of it all the lullii^ softness and 
"■dying falls,” Shdkspcare calls tnem) hiitshould 
.still renicniberWat lie ought to accuniuiudate him- 
self to ail English audience ; and by humouring the 
tone of oui voices in oidinaiy eonveisaiion, have the 
same leg.ird lo tlio accent of Ins own language, as 
those poisons had to Ihcus whom he professes to imi- 
tate. It is observed, that several of the singing 
hirtls of our own country leaiii to sweeten tin ir 
voices and mellow the haishness of tlmir natural 
notes, by practicing under those tliat come from 
warmer chmaies. In the same maimei I would allow 
the Italian opera to lend our English music as mui li 
as may giace and soiteii it, hut never entirelj to an- 
nihilale and de.-.troy it. Let the in I usiun lie as 
strong as you ])lease, hut still let the subject matter 
of it be English. 

A compo.ser ‘^houkl fit his inii'^ic to the gf-nius of 
the people, and cousuh'r that the delicacy ot hearing 
and taste of harmony, has been fonni'd upon those 
sounds which evn y c<juntiy ahounds with. In shoit, 
(hat music is of a lekvtue nature, and what i.s har- 
mony to one ear, may h«' dissoiirinee to another. 

The same ohseivalions which I have made upon 
the recitative part of music, may be applied to all 
our song.s and airs in geneial. 

Signior Hajitist Lully acted like a man of sense 
in Ibis particular. lie found the French music e\- 
tieniely defective, and very often bavbarou.s. How- 
ever, knowing the genius of the people, the humour 
of their language, and the prejiidued ears he liad to 
deal with, he did not picteiid to extiipate the French 
music and plant the Italian in its stead; hut only to 
cultivate and civilize it with innumeiable graces and 
modulations which he borrowed fioin the Italians. 
By (hi.s means the French music is now perfect in 
its kind ; and when you say it is not so good as tlio 
Italian, you only mean that it does not jdease you 
so ivell ; for there is .scarce a Fremdiinan who would 
not wonder to hear you give llio Italian biich a pre- 
ference. The music of the French is ludced very 
propeily adapted to their jirormneiation and accent, 
as llieir whole opera wonderiully favours the genius 
of such a gay any people. The chorus, in whieli 
that opera ahounds, gives the parterre frcipient op- 
portiimlies of joining iii concert with the sl-ige. 
This inclination of the audience to siug along with 
the actors, so prevails with them, that I have some- 
times known the p.u'former on the stage do no inuie 
in a celebrated song than the clerk of a parish 
church, who serve.s only to raise the psalm, and i.s 
afterwards drowned in the music of the congregation. 
Every actor that comes on the stage is a beau. The 
queens and heroines ,aie so painted, that they appear 
as ruddy and chcuy-i becked as luilk-maids. 'I'iie 
shepherds are all embroidered, and acquit themselves 
in a ball better than our English daueiug-masters. ^ 
I have seen a couple of rivers ajipear m red stoi k- 
ings ; and Alpheus, instead of having his head co- 
vered with sedge and biill-rushep, making love in a 
full-bottom periwig and a plume of feathers; but 
with a voice so lull of shakes and quavers, that I 
should have thought the mflrrnurs of a country brook 
the much more agreeable music. 

I remember the last opera I saiv m that merry 
nation was the Rape of Pro.scrpine, whore Pluto, to 
make the more tempting figure, puts himself in a 
Krencli equipage, and brings Ascalaplms along with 
him at his valet do chambre. This la what wo call 
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folly and impertinence ; but what the French look 
upon as gay and polite. 

I shall add no more to what I have here offered, 
than that music, architecture, and painting, as well 
as poetry and oratory, are to deduce their law's and 
rules from ilie general sense and tuste of mankind, 
:iiid not from the princijiles of those aits themselves; 
or, in other words, the taste is not to (ontorm to the 
ait, hut the art to the taste. Music is not designed 
to only chiomatic cars, hut all that are capa 

hlc (d disdiiguisliiiig harsh from disagreeable iiote'^. 
A mail of an oidiiuiy car is a judge whethei a pas- 
sion IS e^pres^ed in propi i soinids, ami v, lu'lhin’ the 
luelnd y of (Inee ^eimds he more oi le^s plectong. — C. 

('oinpli'te sets of this pajier lot the month ot 
M.iieh, aif' sold hy Mi (ire.ives, m St. J.uie b’s- 
^tieet; Mr. JaJlio, perfumer, the loriur of lieau- 
torL-lujildings , Me-^is. Saiigii, Rim])ton, Round, 
and ]\ir^. I'laldwin. — Spirt, in folio. 
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s>i, ]\iiiu’U‘i Mills uli ( t'iis( t, Miio :iM uie )()( iMjiie 
Nil t si lULUuiluiii, \ 1' .1^ ill .itiK'ie jr-i ei(m‘ 

Hou 1 Kp VI Gj 

I IF u'lllini^f, as Atmiueiiims s(n\« '? lupKoc, 

j C.ui e u lu' I'li'.is.ii'l i\ illieiit Mill Ih ,iiul Irue, 

j Then live in niii lli .enl lu\e, lliy sjioitt* pursue — CiiKKcri 

Onr roniuioii c.iliunU makes men extiomely af- 
1 feci each oOici, Omugli lliey diller in eveiy othei 
I particular. Tlio p.issiou ot love is the mo.st general 
j comern among men; and I am glad to heai by my 
last advieis IVoui Osldid, that lliere aie a set oi 
I sigheis in that uruversitj, who luvic CHcted tliem- 
kclves into d sociely in Imtioui of ihattcridei passion. 
Tliese gentlemen aie of that suit of inamoiato‘«, 
who are not so ver) much lost totummoii smise, hut 
tliat they understand the foil) ihc) ato guilt) of, 
and for that leason £!Cp<ijate themselves fiom all ollu r 
company, hecause they will enjoy the jilea'^mo ol 
talking incolu'ieiiti) , without lieing iidiculous to any 
hut eatli other. When a man tomes into the cluh, 
he is not obliged to imiki' any inlrodm lion to his dis- 
course, hut at once, ds he is seating himself in Ins 
(hair, speaks ni the thicad of liis own thoughts. 
“ Slie gave me a very ol lignig giant e, slie nevei 
lookeil so well in her life as this evening,” oi the 
like lellecljon, without regard to any oilier memhei 
of the soticty ; for lu this assembly they do not meet 
to talk to each other, hut every man clciim^ the lull 
liberty of lalking to luniself. lu'-lead of Minff-boxes 
and canes, wliitli are the usual helps to distourse 
with other young fellows, these have eaeh some piece 
of riband, a broken fan, oi an old girdle, which the) 
play with while they talk of the fan person rcmeiu- 
beied by each respective token. Accoiding to the 
repiescutation of the matter from my letters, the 
company appear like so manypla)ers 'chearsinghc 
hind the scenes; one is sighing and lamenting his 
destiny in beseeching terms, another declaiming he 
will break his thaiii, and another, in dunib-show, 
striving to expiess his pa'-sion by his gesture. It is 
very ordinary in the assembly for one of a sudden to 
rise and make a diaeourse coni'ernirig his passion m 
general, and describe the temper ot his mind in buch 
a manner, as that (he whole company shall join in 
tlie descijptioii, and feel the foice of it lu this 
case, if any man has declared the violence of bis 
flame in more pathetic terms, he is made president 
for that night, out of renpect to his superior passion. 

We had some years ago iii this town, a sot of 
people who met and dre.ssed like lovers, and were 
distinguished by the name of the Fringe-glove club; 


but tliey wore pciboiis of tucli moderate intellect^, 
»*\cu before they weie impaired by their pas'^^ion, 
that theii niogulanlies could not furno-li sulficient 
variety of folly to affoid daily new impertmeiices ; 
by which means that institution dropped. These 
fellows could e\pri-bb their passion bv nothing hut 
their dress • hut tlie Oxonuns are faiitastitai now 
they are lovers, in pioportmn to their learning and 
understamliug hefoio they became such. The thoughts 
of the am lent jioets on tins agreeable fienzy arc 
traUhlatcd 111 honour of Home modern beauty ; ami 
rdiloiib IS won to-day by the same compliment that 
wai, made to Lo^bia a thousand yeais ago. Rut as 
lar as 1 can learn, the liation of tlie club is the re- 
nowned iJon Quixote. The adventure^ of that genUc 
knight arcfreiiueutly uo'ntioned in the society, under 
the colour of laughing at the passion and them- 
selves; hut at the same tune, though tliey arc seii- 
sihle of the cxtravagaiues of that unlnippy warnor, 
liny do not observe, that to turn all tiie reading id 
the best and wm'cst writings into ihapsodies of love, 
IS a frenzy no less lir ert’n;.>- tlian that of the 
afoiesaid a( comph''hed ai.' ir-.. A gentleman, 
who, I hojie, will continue his coi respondent e, is 
lately admitted into llic Irate nity, and sent me Lli»' 
follnwiug letter 
“ Sin. 

“ Sime I find you take iiotiio of clubs, I hrg leave 
to give you an attouiil <d onr, in t)xford, which you 
hav(‘ no where mentioned, and ])''ihapa uivycr heard 
of. Wc distinguish oursehes by the title of the 
Amoious (.’lull, me all votaries of Cnpnl, and ad- 
miiers of the fair sex. The reason that we are so 
little known in the wmld, i?. the ^iiieNy which we 
are obliged to live under ni the univiisity. Our 
constitution luiu < onnter to tlnit of the phiLO wherein 
v\e live, lor lu love tlieie are no docLois, and we all 
profi'ss so higli a passion, that we .nlmit oi no gia- 
duates in it Our pre,sidentshi]> is liestowni atiord- 
jiig to the diguit) ol pdfesion , om numiier is unli- 
miti'd; aiidoui statutes aie like those ol the Dniids, 
ri'eorded m our own hi easts onJ), and e\pl. lined by 
the majority of the compaiu. A mistress, and a 
poem ill Inu piaihc, will introduce any candidafo. 
Without the latter no one can he admitted; for he 
that l^ not wi love enough to ih)me, is umjualilied 
[ for our sucif ty. To speak disrespcetfully of a wo- 
man IS expulsu'ii lioni our gentle society. As we 
are at pieseiiL all of us govv usmen, instead td duelling 
W'heu we are iivals, we driuk together the health of 
onr miTiess. The manner of doing this, boinotimes 
indeed cieates debates ; on stub occasions wc have 
lecourse to the lule.s of love among llm ancients. 

JJocvia sox cyaihis, .septem JasLina bibiitur. 

Ma^.i. king i. 72. 

Six cup"^ to Nct'via, to JusUnn. seven. 

This method of a glass to every loiter of her name, 
occasioned the other night a dispute of some warmtli 
A young student wlm is in love wnlh Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dimide, was s.o uurea.sonablo as to begin her health 
undei the name Ehzahciha , winch so exasperated 
the cluh, that hy common consent ve rctieiichcd it 
to Betty. Wc look upon a man as no company that 
does not sigh five tinica in a (juarter of an hour; and 
look upon a member as very ahsuul, that is so much 
hiinscll as to make a dired answer to a (question. 
In fine*, the wlnde assembly is made up of absent 
men — that is, of such persons us have lost their lo- 
cality, and whose minds and bodies never keep coTti- 
paay with one another. As I am an unfortunate 
member ol this distracted soenty, yon caauot expect 
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a vciy logul.xr accouut of it; for which reason I 
hope you will pardon me that 1 so abruptly subscribe 
myself, 

“ Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

“ T. B. 

“ I forgot to toll you, that Albina, who has six vo- 
taries in this club, IS one of your readers.” — K. 
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Sitniihi fas audita loqui Virg vi. 266. 

What I have heard, permit me to relate 

Last niglit, upon my going into a coffoe-housc 
not far from the Haymarket Tlieatrc, I diverted my- 
self for above half-aii-hour with overhearing the dis- 
course of one, who, by the shabbiness of his dress, 
the extravagance of his conceptions, and the hurry 
of his speech, I discovered to be of that species who 
arc generally distinguislied by the title ofjirojectors. 
This gentleman, for 1 found he was treated as such 
by his audience, was entertaining a whole table of 
listeners with the project of an opera, which he told 
us had not cost him above two or three moiiiiiigs in 
the contrivance, and which he was n^ady to put in 
execution provided he might find his account in it. 
He said, that he had obsiTvcd the great trouble and 
inconvenionce which ladies were at, m travelling up 
and down tJie .several shows that are exhibited in 
dillereut quarters of the town. The dancing nion- 
kevs arc in one place; the puppet-show in another; 
the opera in a thud ; not to mculion the lions, that 
arc almost a whole da^s journey from the politer 
part of the town. J3y this means people .of figure 
are fenced to lose half the winter after their coming 
to town, before they liavc seen all the strange sights 
about It. la order to remedy this great inconve- 
nience, our projector drew out of his pocket tlie 
scheme of an opera, entitled, The Expedition of 
Alexander the Great; in which he liad disposed all 
the reinaikable shows about town among the scenes 
and decorations of his piece. The thought, he cou- 
fe.ssccl, w'as not originally his own, but that he had 
taken the hint of it from several peifonnauecs which 
he had seen upon our stage; in one of which there 
w'<is a raree-show; in another a luddcr-dance ; and 
in others a posturc-man, a moving picture with many 
curiosities of the like nature. 

This expedition of Alexander opens with hiscon- 
BuUin^ the oracle of Delphos, in which the dumb 
conjuror w ho has been visited by so many persons of 
quality of latti years, is to be introduced as telling 
his fortune. At the same time Clinch of Barnet is 
represented in another corner of the temple, as ring- 
ing the bells of Delphos, for joy of his arrival. The 
tent of Danus is to be peopled by the ingenious Mrs, 
Salmon, where Alexander is to fall in love with a 
piece of wax-work, that repre.sents the beautiful Sta- 
tira When Alexander comes into that country, in 
which Quintus Cmrtius tedhs us the dogs weie so ex- 
ceeding fierce that they would not lose their hold, 
though they weie cut to pieces limb by limb, and 
that they would hanp upon their prey by their teeth 
when they had nothing but a mouth Iclt, there is to 
he a sentie of Hockley in the Hole, in which is to be 
r^'presented all the div'crsions of that place, (he bull- 
baiting only excepted, which cannot possibly be ex- 
hibited in the theatre, by reason of the lowness of 
the rtxjf The several wootls in Asia, which Alex- 
sndev must be supposed to pass through, will give 
th<‘ audnuice a sight of monkeys dancing upon ropes, 
with ni.my otln r pleasantries of that ludicrous spo- 
ricii At the ^ame tune, if there chance to be nay 
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strange animals in town, whether birds or beasts, 
they may be either let loose among the woods, or 
driven across the stage by some of the country people 
of Asm. Ill the last great battle, Pinkelhman is to 
personate King Porus upon an elephant, and is to 
be encoimtercd by Powell, representing Alexander 
the Great, upon a dromedary, which never thclcss 
Mr. Powell is desired to call by the name of Buce- 
phalus. Upon the close of this great decisive battle, 
when the two kings arc thoroughly reconciled, to 
show the mutual friendship and good correspondence 
that reigns between them, they both of them go to- 
gether to a puppet-show, in which the ingenious Mr. 
Powell, junior, may have an opportunity of display- 
ing Ills whole art of machinery, for the diversion of 
two iiionarehs. Some at the table urged, that a 
puppet-show was not a suitable entertainment for 
Alexander the Great; and that it might be iiitro- 
durod more properly, if we suppose the conquvror 
touched upon that pait of India which is said to be 
inhabited by the pygmies. But this objection was 
looked upon as frivolous, and the pioposal mmiodi- 
ately overruled. Our projector farther added, that 
after tlie reconciliation of these twm kings, tlicy might 
invite one another to dinner, and either of them en- 
tertain ins guest with the German aitjst, Mr. Piu- 
kothman’s heathen gods, or any ot the like diversions 
which shall then chance to be in vogue. 

This project was received with very great applause 
by the whole table. Upon which the undertaker 
told us, that he had not yet eommunieated to us 
above half his design ; tor that Alexander being a 
Greek, it wa.s his intention that the whole opera 
should be .acted in that language, which w^as a tongue 
he W'as sure would wonderfully plea&e (he ladies, es- 
pecially when it was a little laiscd and louiidcd hy 
the Ionic di.ilcct ; and could not but be acceplable 
to the whole audience, because thcic are fewer of 
them who iiuderstaud Greek than Italian, Tho only 
difficulty that remained, was how to get performers, 
unless we could persuade some gcntlciueu of theiini- 
versifies to learn to siiig, in order to qualify them- 
selves for the stage ; but this objection soon vanisiied 
when the projector informed us that the Gioeks 
w’erc at piesent the ouly musicians in the Turkish 
empire, an 1 that it would be very easy for our fac- 
tory at Smyrna to furnish us every year with a co- 
lony of musicians, by the opportunity of the 'Fiiikey 
fleet; besides, says bo, if we want any single voice 
for any lower part in the opera, Lawrence can learn 
to speak Greek, as well as he does Italian, in a fort- 
night’s time. 

The projector having thus settled matters to the 
good-liking of all that heard him, he left his 5»cat at 
the table, and planted himself before the fire, where 
I had unluckily taken my stand for the convenience 
oi overhearing what he said. Whether he had ob- 
served mo to bo more attentive than ordinary, I can- 
not tell, but he had not stood by me above a quarter 
of a minute, but he iiirued short upon me on a sud- 
den, and catching me by a button of ray coat, «it- 
tackcrl mo very abruptly after the following manner. 

“ Besides, Sir, I have heard of a very extraordi- 
nary genius for music that lives in Switzkriand, who 
has so strong a spring in his fingers, (hat he CAn 
make the boanl of an organ rfdlmu like a drum, and 
if I could but procure a subscription of about ten 
thousand pounds every winter I would undertake to 
fetch him over, and oblige him by articles to set every 
thing that should be sung upon tho English stage.” 
AlW this he looked full in my face, expecting I 
would make an answer, when, by good luck, a g^n- 
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tlcmtiii that had entered the coflfee-house since the 
rojv'ctor applied himself to me, hearing him talk of 
IS Swiss coin})ositiun6, cried out m a kind of laugh, 
Is our music then to receive farther improvements 
from Switzerlaud This alarmed the projector, 
who immediately let go my button, and turned about 
to answ er him. 1 took the opportunity of the diver- 
sion whuh seemed to be made in favour of me, and 
laying down my penny upon the bar, retired with 
suiriu precipitation. — C. , 
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Nil illi larva aut tru|«K'ia opu.i eaise cutlminih'. 

Hok. 1 bat. V, 64 

Up wants no tragic vizor to increase 
Ilia natural deformity of face. 

The late discourse concerning the statutes of the 
Ugly Club, luiving been so well received at Oxford, 
that, contrary to the stiict rules of the society, (hey 
have beori so partial ns to take my own testimonial, 
and admit me into th.it select body ; I could not re- 
otiain the vanity of jmbhshing to the world the ho- 
nour wlihtU IS done mi'. It is no small satisfaction 
that I have given oci a^ioii foi Ihc President’s sliew- 
I ing both his mveiilion and reading to .such advaii- 
! t.ige as iiiy cm respondent leports he did. but it is 
J not to he doubte-d there weie many \eiy pioper liuiiis 
j and pauses m Ins haiangue, W'liicli lose tlicir ugliness 
in the narration, and which my corrcsjiondeiit (beg- 
ging his jiaidmi) has no very good talent at repre- 
senting. 1 vciy uukIi a]>piove of the contempt the 
society has ot beauty. Nnllniig ought to be l.mdahlo 
111 a uifin, in winch his will is not concerned ; tliere- 
toie 0111 society can rolluw' nature, and whole she has 
tliouglit lit, as it wen*, to mock herself, wc can do so 
too, 'ind be merry upon tlie occasion. 

“ M «. brui TA'ion, 

“ Your making publn- the late trouble T gave you, 
you will liiKi to have been tlie occasion of this. 
Who should I meet at, the coll'cc-house door the other 
night, but iny old fueiid Mr. President? I saw 
somewhat had pleased him; and as soon as he had 
cast his rye upon me, ‘ Oho, doctor, rare new.s from 
London,’ sav s he , ‘ the >Spect.itor has made honour- 
able mention of the club (man,) and published to 
the world liis sincere denire to Ue a member, with a 
recoiiimcndalory description of his phiz; and though 
eur constitution has made no particular provision lor 
short faces, vet his being an e\f raordiiiary case, I 
believe we slnill tlnd a hole foi him to creep m nt; 
for I assure yon he is not against the canon ; and if 
his snles are as compact as his joles, he need not dis- 
guise himself to make one of us.’ I presently called 
for the paper, to see how you looked in print; and 
after we had regaled ourselves awhile upon the plea- 
sant image of our proselyte, Mr. President told mo 
I should bolus stiangcr at the next nighVs club; 
where we were no sooner come, and pipes bi ought, but 
Mr. President begau an haranguo upon your intro- 
duction to my epistle, setting forth with no less vo- 
lubility of speech than strength of reason, ‘ That a 
speculation of this nature was what had been long 
and much wanted ! and that he doubted not but it 
would be of inestimable value to the public, in recon- 
ciling even of bodies and souls ; in compo.sing and 
quieting the minds of men under ali corporeal redun- 
dancies, deficiencies, and irregularities whatsoever ; 
and making every one sit down content in his own 
carcass, though it were not nerhaps so mathemati- 
cally put together as he could wish.’ And again. 

’ How that for want of a due consideration of wlial 


you fii^it advance, viz. That our faces are not of our 
own choosing, people had been transported beyond 
all good breeding, and burned themselves into unac- 
countable and fatal extravagances ; as, how many 
impartial looking-glasses had been censured and ca- 
lumniated, nay, and sonietnnes shivered into ten 
thousand splinters, only for a fair representation <rf 
the ti iith ? How many bead-strings and gaiters bad 
been made accessaiy and actually lorl’cileil, only be- 
cause folks must needs quarrel with their own sha- 
dows ? And who,’ continues he, ‘ but is deeply seu- 
sible, that one great source of tlie uneasiness and 
misery of human Lfe, especially anumg«t those of 
distinction, arises from nothing m the world tdse, but 
too severe a contemplation ot an mdeleasible con 
texture of our external parts, or certain natuial and 
invincible dispositions to be fat or lean?— -when a 
little more of Mr. Spectator’s philosophy would take 
off all this. In the mean time let them observe, 
that there is not one of their grievances of this soit, 
butpeihaps, in some ages ot the world, has been 
highly in vogue, and may be so again; nay, in some 
country or another, ten to one is so at this day. My 
Lady Ample is the must miserable woman in the 
world, purely of her ow n making. She even grudges 
heisclf meat and drink, for fear she should thrive by 
them; and is constantly ciyiiig out, ‘ In a quarter 
of a year more I shall be quite out of all manner of 
shapr* !’ Now the lady’s misfortune seems to be 
only (his, ti.at she is planted in a wiong soil ; for go 
but to the other side of the water, it is a jest at 
llaerlem to talk of a shape under eighteen stone. 
These w’iso trader.^ regulate their beauties as they do 
thyir butter, by the pimrid ; .ind Miss Cross, when 
she first arrived in the Low’ Countries, was not com- 
puted to bo so handsome us Madam Van Jlnsket by 
near half a ton. On ibc other hand, there is ’Squire 
Lath, a proper gentleman of 1,500^. per annum, as 
well as of nnblamul'lo life and conversation; yet 
would 1 not be the esquive for half his estate ; foi if 
it was an much more, he w'ould freely part with it 
all for a pair of legs to his mind. Wheieos, in the 
leigu of our first Edward of glorious memory, no- 
thing more modish than a brace of your fine taper 
supporters ; and bis majesty, without an inch of calf, 
managed al^airs in peace or war as laudably as the 
bravest and most politic of his ancestors ; and was 
as terrible to bis neighbours under the royal name 
of Longshanks, as Cmur de Lion to iho SaTaccus 
before him. If we look farther back into history, we 
I shall find that Alexander the Great wore his head a 
little over his left shoulder, and then not a soul 
stirred out till he had adjusted his neck-bonc ; the 
I whole nobility addressed the prince and each other 
obliquely, and all matters of importance were con- 
certed and carried on in the Macedonian court, with 
their polls on one side. For about the first century 
nothing made more noise m the world than Roman 
noses, and then not a word of them till they revivid 
again in eighty-eight.* Nor is it o very long since 
Richard the Third set up half the barks of the na 
tion; and high shoulders, ns w-11 OvS high noses, were 
the top of the fashion. But to come to ourselves, j 
gentlemen, though I find by my quiuqcunial obser- 
vations, that we shall never get Jadie.s enough to make 
a party m our own country, yet might wc meet with 
better liuccess among some ot our allies. And what 
think you if our board sat for a Dutch piece ? Truly 
I am of opinion, that as odd as we appear in flesh 

* On Uie acce'^slfm of King WlDumlll . In ccinuh'nieut to 
wboTD Diydeii. in the flutes Lu Ins ir.'inilatiou of Virgil, bud 
A'licris Hlwflya ropre-cnlod with a Hcinon nose. 
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iiul blood, wt‘ should be no such strange tilings in 
mezzo-tiutu. Hut this ])rojc( t may rest till our num- 
ber IS complete; aud this being our election night, 
give me leave to propose Mr. Spectator. You sec 
Ins mclmations and perhaps we may not have his 
fellow.' 

“ I found mpst of them (as is usual in all such 
cases) were prepared; biitone ol the seinois (whom, 
by-the-bye, Mr. President had taken all this pains to 
bring over) sat still, and cocking his chm, whidi 
seemed only to be levelled at Ins nose, very gravely 
declared, ‘ That in case he had had sutbcieiit kimw- 
ledge of you, no man should have been more willing 
to have served you; but that he, foi nis own part, 
had alway.s had regaul to liis own tonscience, as 
well as Ollier people’s merit; and that he did not 
know but tliat you might be a handsome tellow ; for, 
as for your own certiluiate, it was every body’s bu- 
siness to s])eak for themselves.’ Mr. President im- 
mediately retorted, ‘ A handsome fellow ’ why he is 
a wit, Sir, and you know the pioverb;’ and to ease 
the old gentleman of bis s( ruples cried, ‘ Tliat for 
matter of merit it was all one, you might wear a 
mask.’ This threw him into a pause, and he looked 
duMroiis of till ee days to consKlcr on it; but Mr. 
President improved the thought, and followed him 
up With an old stoiy, ‘ That wits were privileged to 
wear what masks tln'y pleased in all ages ; and that 
a vizard bad been the constant crown ot then labours, 
which v\<is generally presented them by the hand of 
some satjr, and .sometimes by Apollo himbclf.’ for 
tlic tiutli of which-he appealed to the frontispiece of 
several books, and paiticulaily to the Euglisn Juve- 
nal, to which he refciied him ; and only addgd, 

‘ That such authoi.s v*, ere the Lanati or do- 

nah of the ancients.’ Tins cleared up all, and in 
the conclusion you were chose probationer; and Mi. 
Presulimt put round your health as such, piotesting, 

‘ 'That thoiigli iiKiccd he talked ol a vizaul, ho did 
not believe all tlic while yoH had any more occasion 
for It than the cat-a-mountam so that all you have 
to do now IS to pay your fees, which die here very 
reasonable, if you arc not imposed upon; and you 
may style y ourself /a/f;r7iiiy Soriclotts ^otius : whuli 
I am ile.sired (o aei|uaint you with; and upon the 
same 1 beg you to accept ot the congraj ulatioiis of, 

“ Sir, your obliged bumble servant, 

“ Oxfoid, March 21. “ A. C.” 

U. • 
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Fervidus! tecum puer, ctsolulis 
(ifau.f- zoiii'J, propcrciiUjue iiyiiipiKc, 
iM piiruin 1011113 Riiic to jiivontus. 

Akiciiriiisque — II ur 1 Od ^.nx. 5 

Tlic ^Tiiccs willi Ihtii ^oni’s unloos cl 
'I hr nymphs, with beauties .U1 expos d. 

From every spring, and t'\oiy pl.uii ; 

'J liy pov^eifid, hut, and congrd boy , 

And youth, IhaL'n ciiill vMlh<nit lliy joy , 

And Mon iiry, compose Lhy tram. — C hkxcii 

A FaiENi) of mine has two daughtcr.s, whom 1 
will call La;titia and Dajihno; the former is one of 
the greatest beauties of the age in which she lives, 
tlic latter no way remarkable for any charms lu her 
person. Upon this one circumstance of their out- 
ward form, the good and ill of their life seems to 
turn. Ltetitia has n«)t, from her very childhood, 
heard any thing obe but commendations of her fea- 
tures and complexion, by which means she is no 
other than naluie made her, a very beautiful outside. 
Thj coasciousncfcs of licr charms has rendeted her 


insupportably vain and i insolent tow aids all who have 
to do with her. Daphne, who was almost twenty 
before one civil thing had ever been said to her, 
found herself obliged to ac(]une some accom- 
plishments to make up for the w'aiil df those attrac- 
tions winch she saw in her sister. Poor l.)aphne 
was seldom submitted to lu a debate wherein she 
was concerned; her discourse had nothing to reioin- 
mend it but the good sense of it, and she was always 
under a necessity to have very well consideied what 
siic W'as to say before she uttered it; while La*(itia 
was li.stened to with partiality, and approbation .‘at 
on the countenances of those .stie i on versed with, be- 
fore she communicated what she had to say. d’licse 
causes have produced suitable clferts, and LoctUia is 
as insipid a companion as Daphne is an agreeable 
one. Lietitia, confident of favour, has studied no 
aits to please, Daphne, dcsp.iiiing of any mclina- 
tion towards her person, has depended only on hei 
merit. La'titia has alwa^^s something m her air that 
IS sullen, grave, and (lisconsnhiLc. Duphne lias a 
countenance that i.s chccifub open, ami micouct rued. 
A young gentleman saw La’titi.i this winter at a jday, 
and became her captive Ills foituue was such, that 
he wanted very little jutiodm tion to .speak his senti- 
ments to her lathci. The lover w.is admitted with 
the utmo.st freedom into the family, where a cor- 
.stiaiued behavioui, seveic looks, and distant civili- 
ties, were the highest favouis he could obtain of Liu 
titia ; while Daphne used him with the good hu- 
mour, famihanty, and innocence of a sister . inso- 
much that he would often say to her, “ Dear Daphne, 
wort tliou but as handsome as La'titia — ” Slie le- 
ceivi'd such language with that mgcniiuusuess ami 
pleasing mirth which is natural to a woiiinn without 
design. He still sighed in vain for Loetitia, but 
lound certain lelief lu the agieeablc ( onveisatmn of 
Daphne. At length, hcaitily tiled with the lianghty 
impertinence ol Loetitia, and charmed with the re- 
peated instances of good humour he had observed in 
Daphne, lie one day told the latter that he had some- 
thing to say to her ho hoped she would be plea.sod 
with — “Paith, Dajduio,” roiitmued he, “ 1 am in 
love with thee, and desjiise thy sister sinceiely.” 
The inannci ot his declaring himself gave his mis- 
tress occasion for a very heaity laughter. — “ Nay,” 
says ho, 1 knew you would laugh at me, Imt I will 
a-vk your fathci.” lie* did so, the father received 
this iiitolligence with no less joy than surprise, ami 
was very glad he had now no caie left but for liis 
beauty, which he thought he could carry to maiket 
at his leisure. 1 do imt know any thing that has 
pleased me so much for a great while, as tins con- 
quest of my friend Daphne’s. All her acquaintance* 
congratulate her upon her chance-medley', aud bujgii 
at liiat premeditating muideicr her sister. As it is 
an argument of a light mind, to think the worse of 
oUHclvefi for ine iinpei fee turns of our peison, it is 
equally below u.s to value oursches upon the advan- 
tages of them. The female world seem to be almost 
incorrigibly gone astray in tins particular; for which 
reason 1 shall iccommend the following extract out 
of a friend’s letter to the professed beauties, who aie 
a people almost as insufferahlo as the professed wits, 

“ Monsieur St. Kvremond has concluded one of 
his essays with affirming, that the last sighs of a 
handsome woman are not so much for the loss of her 
bfe, as of her beauty. Perhaps this raillery is pur- 
sued too far, yet it is turned upon a very obvious re- 
mark, that woman’s strongest passion is for her own 
beauty, and that she values it us her favourite dis- 
tinction. From hence it is that all arts which pre- 
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(oii'l to improve or preserve it, meet with so general prossions he felt upon seeing her at her f rst crea 
a reception among the sex. To say nothing of many tinn, he does not represent her like a Grecian Venus, 
•also helps and contraband wares of beauty whicL by her shape or features, but bv the lustre of her 


are daily vended in this great mait, there is not a 
maiden gentlevi'oinan of good family m any county 
of South Prilain, who has not heard of the virtues 
of Muy-dew, or is unfurnished with some receipt or 
other in favour of her complexion ; and I nave 
known a physician of learning and sense, after eight 
years’ study m the univcri^ily, and a course of tiavols 
into most countries of Europe, owe the tirst raising 
of Ins fortunes to a cosmetic wash. 

“This has given me occasion to consider bow so 
universal a disposition m womankind, which springs 
liom a laudablcmotive — the desire of pleasing — and 
proceeds upon an opinion not altogether groundless — 
Lliat natuic may be helped by art— may be turned to 
(heir adiantnge. And, inetlnnks, il, would be an ac- 
ceptable ser\R'c to take them out of (be hands of 
quacks and prcdendcit', and to prevent then imposing 
upon themselves, by disi uv ering to them the true 
set ret and ait of niipio\ iiig beauty. 

‘‘ In ordei to this, beloic f toueli upon it direttly, 
it will be necessary to lay down a few piebmiiiaiy 
maxims, \i/. — 

“That no woman can be handsome by the force 
of fcalures alum, ai.y moie tli.m she can be "witty 
only by the helj) ol speeili. 

“ That piide destioys all symmetiy and grace, and 
alfectatinii is a more toirible enemy to tine fai es than 
the small-pox. 

“’rhat no woman is capal Ic of being beautiful, 
who IS not incapable of being lalsc. 

“ Ami, 'I’hat what would be odious lU a fiieiid is 
deformity in a mistiess. 

“ Tiom iJiese few print iples, tlius laid dtwvn, it will 
be easy to prove, that tJio tine art of assisting beauty 
consists 111 embelhslinig the whole poison by the 
ireper ornaments of viituoiis and commendable qua- 
lUes. lly this help alone it is, tliat those who are 
the favouiite w'oik of nature, or, as Mr. Dryden ex- 
jircsses it, the poieelaiii clay of human kind, become 
animated, and are in a capacity of exciting their 
t harms ; and those who seem to liavc been neglected 
by hci, like models wi ought in haste, are capable 
in n great measure of fiuishing what she has lelt im- 
perfect, 

“ It IS, mclhiuks, a low and degrading idea of that 
sex, which was created to iciine the joys and soften 
tile cares of humanity by the most agreealde par- 
luipatioii, to consider tliem merely as objeet.s of 
sight. This is abiidgiiig them of their natural ex- 
tent of pow'cr, to put them upon a level with their 
jiictures at Knelb-r's. liovv much nobler is the 
umtemplarton of beauty huJgbteiied by virtue, and 
comma iiiling our esteem and love while il diaws 
our <il)sei\aUon ! 1 1 mv faint and sp nit less are the 
rhaimsof a conucttc, when compared wj‘k the real 
loveliness of Sfqihi'onia’a iiinooeiico, juely, good- 
humour, and tuith ; virtues which add u luwv softness 
to her sev, and even beautify her beauty' That 
agreeabbuic-s wlueh must otherwise have apjiearcd 
no longer in the modest virgin, is now preserved in 
the Icndei mother, the prudent friend, and tne faith- 
ful wife. Colours artfully spread upon canvas may 
entertain the eye, but not atlert the heart; and she 
who takes no care to add to the natural graces of 
her person any excellent qualities, may be allowed 
still to amuse, as a picture, but not to triumph as a | 
beauty. 

“ When Adam is introduced by Milton, describing 
Eve in Para^lise, and relating to the angel tlie im- 


miud which shone in them, and gave them their 
power of charming : 

Grv\c« wan in all her steps, hoav’n in her eje, 

In all her gestures dignity and ! 

“Without tins irradiating powi^the proudest fair 
one ought to know', whatever her glass may tell her 
to the contrary, that her most perfect fcatuies are 
uninformed and dead. 

“ I cannot better close this moral than by a shoit 
epitaph wiitten by Ben Jonson with a spirit which 
nothing could inspire but such an object as 1 have 
been describing • 

lindernealli this atone doth he 
/.H niurh virtue ai could die; 

\\ hit h when all VI! did vigour gi\e 
'to us inuih beauty as could live. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

II. “KB.” 
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t'ogn.iti,'* inacuhs •'tniilis fera Jlv Sat xv 159 

From ‘'putted .■skins Uie leojmrd docs refnun — ^1 'atk 

Tuc club of which lam a member, is very luckily 
composed of such persons as die engaged in diffeient 
ways of life, and deputed as it were out of the most 
cou’'piciious classes of mankind. By this means I 
am furLiudied with tin? greatest ¥anely of hints and 
mateii.ijs, and know every thing that passes in the 
different quarters and divisions, not only of this 
gie.it city, but of the whole kingdom. My readers 
too have the satisfaction to find that there is no rank 
or degree among them w'ho have not their repiesent 
ative in this club, and that tliere is always somebody 
jircsciit who will take care of their respective in- 
t«‘rests, that nothing may he wiitten or jmblislied to 
the piejudicc or mliingement of their just rights 
and privileges. 

I last night sat very late in company with this 
sel(‘ct body of friends, who eutortaiued me with sc- 
veial remarks which they and others had made upon 
these my speculations, as also with the various suc- 
cess which tliey had met with among their sever.il 
ranks and degiees of readers. Will Honeycomb 
told me, in the softest manner he could, tbit there 
were some ladies (but for your comfort, says Will, 
they aie not those of the most vvil) that were oflendeil 
at the libel tics I hail taken with the opeiu and tlie 
piippet-.show' ; that some of them were likewise veiy 
much surprised, that I should think sm h serious 
points as tne dress and equipage of persons of qua- 
lity proper subjects for raillery. 

He was going on, when Sir Andrew Frcejiort 
took him up sliort, and told him, that the papers he 
hinted at, had done great good in the city, and that 
all their wives and daugliters were the better for 
them; and farther added, that the whole city thought 
themselves very much obliged to me for declaring my 
generous intentions to scourge vice and folly as they 
appear in a multitude, without condescending to be 
a publisher of particular mtngueg and cuckoldoms. 
“In short,” says Sir Andrew, “if you avoid that 
foolish beaten road of falling upon aldermen and 
citizens, and employ your pen upon the vanity and 
luxury of courts, your paper must needs be of gene- 
ral use.’* 

Upon this, my friend the Templar told Sir An- 
drew, tliat he wondered to hear a man of hts sense 
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talk after that manaer ; that the city had always been 
the province for satire ; and that the wits of king 
Charles's time jested upon nothing else during his 
whole reign. He then shewed, by tlie examples of 
Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, and the best writers of 
every age, that the follies of the stage and court had 
never been acc(||||ted too sacred for ridicule, how 
great soever the^ersons might be that patronised 
them. “ But after all,” says he, “ I tliiiik your 
raillery has made too great an excursion, in attack- 
ing several persons of the inns of court ; and I do 
not believe you can shew me any precedent for your 
behaviour in that particular.” 

My good Inend Sir Koger de Coverley, who had 
said nothing ail this while, began bis speech with a 
pish ! and told us, that he wondered to see so many 
men of sense so very serious upon fuolciies. “ Let 
our good friend,” says he, “ attack every one that 
deserves it; I would only advise you, Mr. Specta- 
tor,” applying himself to me, “ to take care how you 
meddle with country 'squires. They are the oi na- 
me a ts of the English nation ; men of good heads 
and sound bodies ! and, let me tell you, some of them 
take it ill of you, that you mention fox-hunters with 
so little respect.” 

Captain Sentry spoke very' sparingly on this oc 
casion. What he said was only to commend my 
prudence in not tou( lung upon the army, and ad- 
vised me to continue to act discreetly in that point. 

By this time I found every subject of my specula- 
tions was taken away from me, by one or otbei of the 
club: and began to^iiuk myself in the condition of 
the good man that had one vrife who took dislike 
to hi8 grey hair, and another to lus black, till byr 
their picking out what each of them had an aversion 
to, they left his head altogether bald and naked. 

While I was thus musing with myself, my worthy 
friend the clergyman, who^ very luckily for me, was 
at the club tiiat night, undertook my cause. He 
told us, that lie wondered any order of persons should 
think themselves too considerable to be advised. 
That it was not quality, but innocence, which ex- 
empted men from leproof. That vice and folly 
ought to be attacked wherever they could be met 
with, and especially when they were placed in high 
and conspicuous stations of life. He fart|ier added, 
that ray paper w’ould only serve to aggravate the 
paius of poverty, if it chiefly exposed those who aic 
already* depressed, and in some measure turned into 
ridicule, by the meanness of their conditions and cir- 
cumstances. He afterward proceeded to take notice 
of the great use this paper might be of to the public, 
by reprehending those vices whicli arc too trivial fori 
the chastHcment of the law, and too fantastical for 
the cognizance of the pulpit. He then advised me 
to prosecute my undertaking with rhcerfulncss, and 
assured me, that whoever might be displeased with 
mo, I should be approved by all those wliose praises 
do honour to the persons on whom they are bestowed. 
The whole club pay a particular defcreiicc to the 
discourse of this gentleman, and are drawn into what 
he says as much by the candid ingenuous manner 
with which he delivers himself, as by the strength of 
argument and force of reason wliich he makes use of. 
Will Honeycomb immediately agreed, that w'hat he 
had said was right ; and that, for his part, ho would 
not inai&t upon iUc c^uartcr wlaich lie had demanded 
for the ladies- Sir Andrew gave up the city with 
the same frankness. The Templar would not stand 
out, and was followed by Sir Roger and the Captain; 
who all agreed that I should be at liberty to carry 
the war into what quarter 1 pleased ; provided 1 con- 


tinued to combat with criminals in a body, and to 
assault the vice without hurting the person. 

Tins debate, which was held for the good of man- 
kind, put me in mind of that wdiich the Roman tri- 
umvirate were formerly engaged in ftir their destruc- 
tion, Every man at tirst stood hard for his friend, 
till they found that by this means they should spoil 
their piosciiption ; and at length, making a sacrifice 
of all their acquaintance and relations, furnished out 
a very decent execution. , 

Having thus taken my resolutions to march on 
boldly in the cause of virtue and good genhe. and to 
aumiy their adversaries in whatever degree or rank 
of men they may be found ; I shall be deaf for the 
futme to all the remonstanccs that shall be made to 
inc on this account. If Punch grows extravagant, 
I shall reprimand him very freely. If the stage be- 
comes a nursery of fully and impertinence, I shall 
not be ufiaid to animadvert upon it. In short, if I 
meet with any thing in city, court, or country, that 
shocks modesty or good manners, I shall use my ut- 
most cndeavouis to make an example of it. I must, 
however, entreat every particular pel son, who does 
me the honour to be a reader of tins paper, never to 
think himself, or any one of his fi lends, or enemies, 
aimed at in uhat is said ; for I promise him, never to 
draw n faulty character whuli docs not lit at least a 
thousand people ; or to publish a single paper, that 
IS not written iii the sjurit of benevolence, and with 
a love ot mankind. — C. 
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Rmu inoplo res incptior nulla cst — Catcll, Caum 39 in Enat 
Nothing so foolish tis Uio laugh of fooU, 

Among all kinds of writing, there is none in which 
authors aic more apt to miscarry than in works of 
humour, as there is none in whicli they arc moie am- 
bitious to excel. It is not an imaginatjon that teems 
With monsters, a head that is filled with extiavagant 
conceptions, which is capahlc ot furnishing the world 
with diversions of this nature; and yet if we look 
into the productions of several \vi iters, who set up 
for men ot humour, what wild iriegular fancies, whaf 
unnatural distortions of thought do we meet with? 
If they speak nonsense, they believe they arc talking 
humour; and when they have diawri together a 
scheme of absurd, inconsistent ideas, they arc not 
able to read it over to themselves without laughing 
Those poor gentlemen endeavour to gain themsclvei 
the reputation of wits and humorists, by such mon- 
strous conceits as almost qualify them for Bedlam ; 
not considering that humour should always lie under 
the check of reason, and that it requires the direction 
of Iho nicest judgment, by so much the more as it 
indulges itself in the most boundless freedoms. Theie 
is a kind of nature that is to be observed in this sort 
of compositions, as well as in all other; and a cer- 
tain regularity of thought which must discover the 
writer to bo a man of sense, at the same time that he 
appears altogether given up to caprice. For my 
part, when 1 read the delirious mirth of an unskilful 
author, I cannot be so barbarous as to divert myself 
with it, but am rather apt to pity the man, than 
laugh at any thing he writer 

The deceased Mr. ShadweW, who had himielf a 
great deal of the talent which I am treating of, re- 
presents an empty rake, in one of his plays, as very 
much surprised to hear one say, that breaking of 
windows was not humour ; and I question not but 
several English readers will be as much starllei to 
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hiMr me affirm, that many of those raving incohe- 
rent pieces which are often .spread among ua under 
odd cmimerical titles, are rather the offsprings of a 
distempered brain, than works of humour. 

It is indeed much easier to describe what is not 
humour, than what is ; and very difficult to define it 
otherwise than as Cowley has done w-it, by nega- 
tives. Were I to give my own notions of it, I would 
deliver them after Plato’s maimer, in a kind of alle- 
gory — and by supposing Humour to be a person, de- 
duce to him all his qualih^alions, according to the 
tollowing genealogy. Truth was the founder of the 
family, and the father of Good Sense. Good Sense 
was the father of Wit, who married a lady of colla- 
tordl line called Mirth, by whom he had issue Hu- 
mour. Humour therefore being the youngest of this 
illustrious family, and descended from parents of 
such different dl^posltlonfe, isi veiy various and un- 
equal m his temper ; sometimes you see him putting 
on giavc looks and a solemn hahit, sometimes airy 
in his behaviour and fantastic m his dress ; inso- 
mucli that at diffi^rciit times he appears as seiious.is 
a judge, and as jocular as u meiTj-andiew. Put as 
he has u great deal of the inothei in Ins constitution, 
whatever mood he is m, he never tails to make Ins 
company laugh. 

But since there is an impostor abroad, who takes 
upon him the name of this young gentleman, and 
would willingly pass for him in the woild; to the end 
that well-meaning peisons may not beimposeil upon 
by cheats, 1 would desire my readers, when theymeet 
with this pretender, to look into his paieiitage, and 
to e.xamine liiin strntly, whetbei or no he be remote- 
ly allied to Tiuth, and lineally descended from Good 
iScnse ; if not, they may toucludo him a counterfeit. 
They may Lkewno distinguish luin by a loud and 
excessive Jaughler, in wbu hhc seldom gets his com- 
pany to joi.i with him. Por as True Humour gene- 
lally looks serious, while every liody laughs about 
him; False Humour is always laughing, w'hilst every 
body about him looks senuus. I shall only a<ld, il 
he has not in him a mixture of both parents, that is, 
if he would pass for the offspring ot Wit without 
Mirth, or Mirth without Wit, you may conclude him 
to be altogotlipr spurious and a cheat 

The impostor of whom I am speaking, descends 
originally trom Falsehood, wTo was the mother of 
Nonsense, who was brought to bed of a son called 
Frenzy, who married one of the daughters of 
Folly, commonly known by the name of Fviugh- 
ter, on whom he begot that monstrous infant of 
which I have here been speaking. I shall set 
cloivn at length the genealogical table of False 
Humour, and, at the same time, place under it the 
genealogy of True Humour, that tlic reader may at 
one view behold their different pedigree and re- 
lations . — • 

Falsehood 

Nonsense. 

Frenzy l.iiughter 

False Humour 

Truth. 

Good isense. 

Wit Mjith. 

Humour. 

I might extend the allegory, by mentioning Rcveralof 
the children of False Humour, who are moie in num- 
ber than the sands of the sea, and might in particular 
enumerate the many sons and daughters which he 
has begot m this island. But as this would be a very 
invidious task, 1 shall only observe in general, that 
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False Humour differs from the True, as a monkey 
does from a man. 

First of all, lie is exceedingly given to little apish 
tricks and buffooneries. 

Secondly, He bo much delights in mimicry, that 
it is all one to him whether he exjmses by it vice 
and folly, luxury and avarice; oi;^ on the contrary, 
virtue and wisdom, pain and poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, insomuch 
that he will bite the hand that feeds him, and endea- 
vour to ridicule both friends and foes indifferently 
For having but small talents, he must bo merr) 
where he can, not where he should. 

Fourthly, Being entirely void of reason, he pur- 
sues no point either of morality or instruction, but is 
ludicrous only for the sake of being so. 

Fifthly, Being, ipcapable of any thing but mock 
rcpiesentations, his ridicule is always personal, and 
aimed at the vicious man or the wiitcr — not at the 
VICO, or the writing. 

1 have here only pointed at the whole species of 
false humorists ; but as one of my principal designs 
in this paper is to beat down that malignant spirit 
which discovers itself in the writings of the present 
age, I shall not scruple, for the future, to single out 
any of (he small w'lts that infest the world with sue h 
compositions ns are ill-natured, immoral, and absurd 
This is the only exception which I shall make to the 
general rule I have prescribed myself, of attacking 
multitudes, since every honest man ought to look 
upon himself as in a natural state of war with the 
libellei and larnpouncr, and to annoy them wherever 
they faU in hir* wav. This is but reUliatirvg upon 
them and ireatiiig them they Ucat others.— -C, 
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Inimaniu moiiKtra 

Perfeiiiiius . Vipu Ml. 583. 

Tlun^? the most out of luiturc wc enduro 

I siiALt, not put myself to any farther pains for 
this dn)’s entcitainuiont, tlian barely to publish the 
Iriteis and titles of petitions fiom the plaj house, 
with the minutes I have made upon the latterformy 
conduct in i elation to them. 

• Diury-fene, Apiil the 9th. 

“Upon reading the project which is set forth in 
one of your late pajicrs, of milking an alliance be- 
tween all the bulls, hears elephants, and lions which 
are separately exposed to public view in the cities of 
Loudon and W^cstminster ; together with the other 
wonders, shows, and monsters whereof you made res- 
pective mention in thesaidspo' illation — we, the chief 
I actors of this playhouse, met and sal upon the said 
design. It is with great dcliglit that we expect the 
execution of this work : and in order to contribute 
to it, we have given warning to all our ghosts to gel 
their livelihoods where they cdn, and not to appear 
among us after day-break of the 16th instant. Wo 
are resolved to take this opportunity to part with 
every thing which docs not contiibute to the repre- 
! senUtion of human life ; and shall r.ake a free gift 
of all animativl utensils to your projector. The 
hangings you formerly mentioned are run away; as 
are likewise a set of chairs, each of w^hich Vva« met 
upon two legs going throuA the Rtxse tavern at two 
this morning. We hope, Sir, you^ will give proper 
1 notice to the town that we are endeavouring at these 
regulations ; and that wo intend for tlie futui*<j to 
show no monsters, but men who are convert^ into 
such by their own industry and affectation. If yoti 
1 will please? to be at tbe house to-night, you wiU fee 
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me do my emleavour to show some unnatural ap- 
pea ranees winch arc m Vogue among the polite and 
v^ell-bl-t•d. I am to repiesent, in the character of a 
hue lady dancing, all the distorticns w^hich are fi*c- 
qucntly taken furgracesm mien and gesture. This, 
Sir, is a specuntMi of the methods we shall take to 
expose the monsters which come within tlie notue ol 
a legular theatie ; and we desire nothing more gross 
may he admitted by you Spectators foi the future. 
We have cashiered three companies of theatrical 
guards, and de-^ign oui kings shall for the lutuie 
make lo\e and sit in council without an aim\ ; ami 
wait only your duet tiun, whetheryou will haie them 
reinforce King Porus, or join the troops ot Maceduii. 
Mr. Fmkethiiian icmvIvcs to consult his pantheon ol 
liealhen gods in opposiUon to the oracle ol Dclphus, 
and doubts not hut ho shall tuin the foituiie ot 
Porus, when he personates him I am desired by 
the company to iiitorm you, that they suhiiiit to your 
( ensuies ; and .diall ha\e you in greater veneiatiou 
than Hercules was ol old, it you can diive inousteis 
irom the theatri* ; and think your meiil will he as 
much greater than his, as to convince is more than 
to coiiquci. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your most obedient servant, T. D." 

“ Sill, 

“ When I acquaint you with the great and unex- 
pected vuissitudi's of my lortune, 1 doubt not but I 
shall obtain your pity and favour. I have for many 
years past been Thunderer to tlie playhouse ; and 
have not only made as much noise out of the clouds 
as any piedecessor of mine iii the theatre that ever 
bore that character, hut also have dcsoemled and 
spoke on the stage as the hold Thumleiei m TheUc- 
hcaisal. When they got me down thus low, they 
thought 6 1 to degiadc me farther, and make mo a 
ghost. I was coiilenlcd with this for tho’*e two last 
winters; hut they carry their tyranny still farther, 
and not satislied that 1 am banished from above 
ground, they have given me to mideistand that I am 
wiioUy to depart their dounnions, and taken Irom me 
even my subterraneous employ iiient. Now, bir, 
what I desire of you is, that if your undeitakei thinks 
fit to Use hre-aims (a.s other autliora have done] m 
the time of Ale.xandcr, 1 may be a cannon against 
Porus, or else providtf for me in the bninwig ol Per- 
sepolij, or what other method you shall tJiiiik ht. 

“ SaI MOMi-LS or CoYLM'-OAKOKN.” 

The petition of ail the Devils of the playhouse iii 
behalf ot themselves and families, setting l<Jith thcii' 
expulsion from thence, with cei tihcates of their good 

J life and conversation, and pi ay mg relict. 

I The inent of this pelitiou rcleired to Mr. Chr. 
Rich, who made them devils. 

Thepetitiouol the Grave-digger in llambd, to com- 
mand the pioneers m the Expedition of Alexander. 
Granted. 

The jictition nf William Bullock, to he Ilephes- 
tioii to Pinkethraan the Great. 

Granted. 

ADVj: RUSt-MIiNT. 

A widow gentlewoman, well born both by father 
and mother’s side, being the daughter of Thomas 
Prater, once an eminent practitioner in the law, and 
of Lretitia Tattle, a family well known in all parts 
of this kingdom, having been reduced by misfor- 
tunes to wait on several great persons, and for some 
time to be a teacher at a boarding-school of young 
ladies, givcth notice to the public, that she hath 
lately taken a house near Bloomsbury-square, com- 
inochously situated next the fields, ui a good air; 


I where she teaches all soits of bird^of the loquacious 
I kind, as pallets, starlings, magpies, uud others, to 
imitate human voices mgreatei perfection than ever 
I was yet practised. They aie not only instructed to 
I pronounce woids distinctly, and n^a pioper tone and 
accent, but to speak the language with gieat jiurity 
and volubility of longue, together with all the fashion- 
able phrases and coinpliments now in use cither at 
tea-tables, or on visiting-days. Thuso that have* good 
voices may be taught to sing the newest opei.i-airs, 
and, if requiicd, to speak cither Italian or Eiciuh, 
paying somi'thing extraoidinary above the lomiuon 
rales. They whose fiicuds aie nut able to pay tlie 
full prices, may be taken as half-boarders, yiic 
Leaches such as aie dcsiguod for thi* diveisioii of the 
public, and to act iii enchanted woods on the tliea 
tres, by the great. As she had often obseived witli 
much concern hovv indecent an education is usually 
given these inrioccnl eieatures, whn-li in some mc.i- 
SLire IS owing to then being placed in looms next 
the street, where, to the great oiTcnee of chaste and 
lender ears, they learn iibaldry, obscene soiurs, aiei 
immodest e.vpiessious fiom passengeis and idle 
jioople, as also to ciy llsh and card-inaiclies, ivifb 
other useless pailsuf leaiiimg to buds who have mb 
friends, slie has iitted upproperaml neat ai>aitunM)ls 
lor them in the back part ol her said bouse wlieie 
she sufiers none to ajjpioach them hut lieiself, and a 
servant-maid who is deal and dumb, and whom .slie 
piovided on purpose to prepare their lood, and 
cleanse their cages, having Imnid by hmg e.xpe- 
nerice, hovv haid a thing it is for those to keep m- 
letue who have the use ot speech, and the daiigei > 
her scholars are expost d to, by the strong nnpies- 
sions that are made by harsh bounds and vulgar dia- 
lects. In short, it they are birds of any jiaits or 
(apaiity, she will undeitake to lender them so ai- 
eoiiiplisiied in the compa^^s of a Ivvelvenionth, that 
(hey shall he fit conveisaiioii tor such ladies as love 
to ehoose their li lends and companions out of this 
species. — K. 
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Non ilia colo c.ilathisvo Minerv.is 

l'\einjiieiib asauctu iDunus— — Vino /Fn vii, 60.*) 

PubrcU to Rpimiing, in tho loom uiiskdl d — Dm dbn. 

Some months ago, my friend Sir Roger, being in 
the countiy, enclosed a letter to me, directed to a 
Ltitain lady vvhom I shall here call liy the name ol 
Leonora — and as u contained mattoi s of consequence, 
desired me to deliver it to her with my own hand. 
Accordingly I waited upon her ladyship pretty early 
111 the morning, ami was desireil by lier woman to 
walk into tier lady’s library, till such time as slie was 
in readiness to re( eivo me. The very sound of a 
lady’s libraiy gave me a great curiosity to sec it, 
and as it was some timebelore the lady came tome, 
I had an oppoitunily of turning ovei a great many 
of her books, winch were langed together in a very 
Leu util ul order. At the end of the tolios (which 
were liiicly bound and gilt) vvere gioat jars of china, 
placed one above another in a very noble piece of 
architecture, Tho quartos weic separated from the 
octavos by a pile of smaller vessels, winch rose in a 
delightful pyramid. The octavos were bounded by 
tea-dislies ol all shapes, colours, and sizes, whnh 
were so dihpofccd on a wooden frame, that they looked 
like one continued pillar indented with the finest 
strokes of sculpture, und stained with the greatest 
variety of dyes. That part of the library whicli was 
designed for the rccepUoa of plays and pamphlets, 
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and other loose papers, was enclosed in a kind of 
scpiare, consisting of one of the prettiest grotesque 
vvoiks that I ever saw, and made up of scaramouches, 
l.ons, monkeys, mandarines, tiees, shells, and a 
IlnuisanJ other odd hguies in clniia-waic. In the 
mid.st ol the room was a little j,ipan table, with a 
(]uire of gilt pajicr upon it, and on the paper a silver 
simtl-bov made m thi' thape of a little book. J found 
thf’je were scvcial other connteifeit liooks upon the 
u])pei shoUes, which W'jre carved m wood, and 
siMved only to 1111 up the numbers like f.igoU in the 
uiuhtor of a regiment. I was wonderfully pleased 
wnh such a mixed kind of furnituie, as seemed very 
suitable both to the lady and the scholar, and did not 
know at lii'st whether 1 should fancy myself m a 
giolto or ill a library. 

Upon my looking into the books, I found there 
wmesouie few which the lady had bought for her 
own use, Iml that most of them had been got toge- 
ther, eitlier because she had heat d them praised, or 
becduse she had seen the authors of tliem. Among 
several that I examined, I very well remember these 
Uiat follow: 

Oglt'by’s Viigil. 

J)i'y den’s Juveiud, 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatia. 

Abliwa. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s M'oiks. 

'I’he Gland Cyrus ; with a pin stuck in one of the 
middle leaves. 

I^embroke’s Arcadia. 

Locke on Human Understanding, with a paper of 
jiatehe.s in it. 

A Spelling-book. 

A Dictionary for the explanation of hard woids. 

Sliciloek upon Death. 

The littrcn Comioits cd' Matrimony. 

Sir WiUiarn Temple’s Es.-^ays. 

Father Malehranehe’.s Seaich alter Truth, trans- 
lated into English. 

A book of Novels. 

The Academy of Compliments. 

Culpepper’s Midwitery. 

The Ladies’ Calling. 

Talcs 111 Verse by Mr. Durfey : hound in red 
leather, gilt on the hack, and doubled down iii 
.se\eral places. 

All the Classic Authors in Wood. 

A set of El/cvirs by fho same Hand, 

Cleha: w^ch opened of itself lu the place that 
describes two lovers m a bower. 

Rakci’s Chronicle. 

Advite to a Dauglitei. 

d'he New' Ataluiitis, with a Key to it. 

Mr. Steele’s Christian Hero, 

A Prayer-book , with a bottle of Hungary Water 
by the side of it. 

Dr. Sachevercll’s Speech. 

Fielding’s Trial, 

Seneca’s Morals. 

Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. 

La Feitc’s Instructions lor Country Dances. 

I was taking a catalogue in my pocket-book of 
these and several other authors, when Leouorit cu- 
teied, and upon my presenting her wiUi a letter 
from the knight, told me, with an unspeakable grace, 
that sho hoped Sir Roger was in good health ; I an- 
swered yes, for I hate long speeches, and after a 
how or two rctiied. 

Leonora was formerly a celebrated beauty, and i.'i 
«‘<iU a very lovely woman. She has been a widow 
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for two or three years, and bring unfortunate in her 
tirst marriage, has taken a resolution never to ven- 
ture upon a second. She has no children to take 
care ot, and leaves tho management of her estate to 
my good fnend Sir Roger. But as the mind natu- 
rally sinks into a kind oi letliargy, and falls asleep, 
th.it is not agitated by some favourite pleasures and 
pui.siuts, Leonora has tumed all the passion of her 
sex into a love of books and retirement. She con- 
verses chiefly with men (as she has often said her- 
self), but It IS only in their writings, and admits of 
very few male visitants, except ray friend Sir Roger, 
whom she hears with great pleasure, and without 
scandal. As her reading has lain very much amoug 
romances, it has given her a very particular turn of 
thinking, and discovers itself even in her house, her 
gard< n.>, and her furniture. Sir Roger has enter- 
tained me an hour together wdth a description of her 
country-seat, which is situated in a kind of wilder- 
ne-s. about a handled miles distant from London, 
and looks like a little enchanted palace. The rocks 
ahoui her are shaped into artificial grottos covered 
with woodbines and jcbsaniiues. The woods arc cut 
into shady walks, twisted into bowers, and filled with 
cages ot turtles. The; springs are made to run 
among^ pebbles, and by that means t.mght to murmur 
very agieeably. They aie likewise collected into a 
beautilul lake that is inhabited by a couple of swans, 
and empties itself by a little rivulet which runs 
through a green meadow, and is known in the fa- 
mily by the name of The Puiling Stream. The 
knight likewKse tells me, that this lady preserves her 
gcinic belter than any of the genileinen m the 
country, not (says Sir Roger) that she sots so great 
a value upon her paitridges and pheasants, as upon 
hoi bilks and nightingales. For she says that every 
bird which is killed in her ground, will spoil a con- 
ceit, and that she shall ceitainly miss him llie next 
yeai. 

When 1 think how oddly this lady is improved by 
Icdinmg, I look upon her with a mixture of admira- 
tion and pity. Amidst these innocent eniertam* 
meuts which she has formed to heiself, how much 
more valuable does she appear than those of her 
sex, who employ themselves m diveisions that are 
less icasoyubk, though more in fashion ? What im- 
jirovements would a woman have made, wlio is so 
susceptible of impressions from what she reads, had 
she been guided by such books os have a tcmdeucy 
to enlighten the understanding and rectify the pas- 
sions, as well as to those which aro of little more 
use than to divert tho imagination f 

But the manner of a lady’s employing herself 
usefully in reading, shall be the subject of anotlu^r 
paper, in which 1 design to recommend such paiti 
cular books as may be proper for the improv'cmcnl 
of the sex. And as this is a subj'ect of very nice 
nature, I shall desire my correspondents to give me 
their thoughts upon it. — C. 
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Cupiaa non placulsie lumin. — M aki. 

One would net please too mucli 
A latb couversaiiou which I fell into, gave me 
an opportunity of observing a great deal of beauty- 
in a very handsome woman, and as much wit in an 
ingenious man, turned into deformity in the one, and 
absurdity in the other, by the mere force of affecta- 
tion. Tho fair one had soniething in her person 
(upon which her thoughts were fixedj) that she at- 
tempteil to show to advantage in every look^ word 
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aud gesture. The gentleman was as diligent to do 
jubtice to his fine parts os the lady to her beauteous 
form. You might sec his imagination on the stretch 
to find out something uncommon, and what they 
call bright, to entertain her, while she writhed hoi- 
solf into as many different postures to engage him. 
When she laughed, her lips were to sever at n 
greater distance than ordinary, to show her teeth; 
tier fan was to point to something at a distance, that 
in the reach she may discover the roundness of her 
arm ; then she is utterly mistaken in what she saw, 
falls back, smiles at her own folly, aud is so wholly | 
diseomposed, that her tucker is to be adjusted, her 
bosom exposed, and the whole woman put into new 
airs and graces. While she was doing all this, the 
gallant had time to think of something very pleasant 
to say next to her, or to make some unkind obser- 
vation on some other lady to feed her\anity. These 
unhappy effects of affectation naturally led me to 
look into that strange state of mind which so gene- 
rally discolours the behaviour of most ])eople we 
meet w ith. 

The learned Dr. Bui net, in hia Theory of the 
Flarth, takes occasion to observe, that every thought 
is attended with a consciousness and rejircsentative- 
ness; the mind has nothing presented to it but what 
iii immediately followed by a icffectioii of conscience, 
which tells you whether that which was so presented 
is graceful or unbecoming. This act of the mind 
discovers itself in the gesture, by a jiropcr behaviour 
in those whose consciousness goes no farther than to 
direct them in the just progress of their present 
state or action ; hut betrays an luterruptiou in every 
second thought, when the con.sciouhness is einplojed 
in too fondly approving a man’s own conceptions ; 
which sort of consciou'-ncss is what we tall affectation. 

As the love of praise is implanted in our bosoms as 
a strong incentive to wc'rtby actions, it is a very diffi- 
cult task to get above a desire of it for things that 
should be wholly iudifforent. Women, whriso hearts 
are fixed upon the pleasure they have in the con- 
sciousness tnat they are the objects <ff love and ad- 
miration, arc ever changing the air of their counte- 
nances, and altering the attitude of their bodies, to 
strike the hearta of their beholders with new sense 
of their beauty. The dressing part of. our sex, 
whose minds are the same with the sillier part of 
the other, are exactly in the like uneasy condition to 
be regarded for a well tied cravat, a hat cocked with 
an uncommon briskness, a very well chosen coat, or 
other instances of ment, which they are impatient to 
see unobserved. 

This apparent affectation, arising from an ill-go- 
verned consciousness, is not so much to be wondered 
at in such loose and trivial minds as those: but 
when we see it reign in characters of worth and 
distinc tion, it is what you cannot but lament, not 
without some indignation. It creeps into the heart 
of the wise man as well as that of the coxcomb. 
When yoi^see a man of sense look about for ap- 
plause, and discover an itching inclination to be 
commended; lay traps for a little incense, even from 
t)iOi>e whose opinion he values in nothing but his 
own favour ; who ii safe against this weakness ? or 
who knows whether he is guilty of it or not ? The 
bc'st way to get clear of such a light fondness for 
applause, is to take all possible care to throw off the 
love of it upon occasions that are not in themselves 
laudable, but as it appears we hope for no praisefrom 
them. Of this nature are all graces in men’s per- 
sons, dress, and bodily deportment, which will natu- 
rally be winning and attractive if we think not of 


them, but lose their force in proportion to our en- 
deavour to make them such. 

When our consciousness turns upon the main de- 
sign of life, and our thoughts are em]»loycd upou tho 
chief purpo.se eitlier in buBiness or pleasure, we shall 
nevei betray an affectation, for we cannot be guilty 
of it: but v^ hen we give the passion for praise an 
uiibndled liberty, our pleaburc in little perfections 
rob.s us of what is due to u« for great viituos, aud 
worthy qualities. How m^ny excellent ‘'pceches and 
honest actions aie lost, for want of being indifferent 
where we ought ? Men are oppressed with regard 
to their way of speaking and acting, instead of hav- 
ing their thoughts bent upou what they should do or 
say ; and by that means bury a capacity for great 
things, by their fear of failing in indifferent things. 
'I’his, perhaps, cannot be called affectation ; but it 
has some tiiicturo of it, at least so far, as that their 
fear of erring in a thing of no consequence, argues 
they would be too much pleased in performing' it. 

It is only from a thorough disregard to himself in 
inch particulars, that a man can act with a laudable 
sufKcienry; his heart is fixed upon one point in 
view; and he commits no errors, because he thinks 
nothing an ei rorbut wliat deviate^ from that intention. 

The wild liavoc affectation makes m that part of 
(be world which should be most polite, is visible 
wherever we turn our eyes : it pushes men not only 
into impertinencies m conversation, but ul.so in their 
premeditated speeches. At the bar it torments the 
bench, wdio.se business it is to cut off all superflui- 
ties in what IS siiokeii before it by the practitioner ; 
as well as several little pici'es of injustice which 
arise Iroin the law' ilsclf. I have seen it make a 
man lun from the purpose before a judge, who was, 
\iheu at the bar himself, so close and logical a 
pleader, that with all the pomp of eloquence in his 
lii.s power, he never spoke a word too much.* 

It might be borne even here, but it often ascends 
the pulpit itself ; and the declaimer in that sacred 
place is frequently so impertinently witty, speaks of 
the last clay itself w'lth so many quaint phrases, that 
there is no man who uuderstiinds raillery, hut must 
re.solve to sin no more. Nay, you may behold him 
sometimes lu prayer, for a proper dedivery of the 
gieat tiuths he is to utter, humble luiuhclf with so 
very well-turned phrase, and mention his own uuwor- 
thiness in a w.iy so very becoming, that tho air of 
the pretty gentleman is preserved, under the lowli- 
ness of the preacher. 

I shall end this with a short letter Idpvrit the other 
day to a very witty man, overrun with the fault 1 am 
speaking of: 

Dear Sir, 

I spent some time with you the other day, and 
must take the. liberty of a friend to tell you of the 
unsufferable affectation you are guilty of in all you 
sav and do. When I gave you a hint of it, you 
asiced me whether a man is to be cold to what bis 
friends think of him ? No, but praise is not to be 
the entertainment of every moment He that hopes 
for it must be able to suspend the possession of it 
till proper periods of life, or death itself. If you 
would not rather be commended thtfti be praise- 
worthy, contemn little merits ; and allow no man to 
be so free with you, as to praise you to your face. 
Your vanity by this moans will want its food. At ^ 
the samo time your passion for esteem will be more | 
fully gratified ; ineu will praise you in their actions : 


* This seems to be Inteadetl as « compliment to Chanoellor 
Cowpen 
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inhere you dow receive one compliment, you will 
then receive twenty civilities. Till then you will 
never have of either, farther than, 

“ Sii, your humble servant.” 

T 

No. 39.] SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1711. 

Miilta fero, ul placeni genus irriUibilo vutum, 

Cum scribe , lieu 2 Ep ii 102. 

« 

IMITATBTI 

Mutli do I suficr, much, to keep iii peace 

'i'his Jealous, w^spibb, wroiig-lmail'd rliyining race — Pop£, 

As d perfect tragedy is the noblest production of 
human nature, so it is capable of giving the mind 
one of the most delightful and must improving en- 
tertainments. A virtuous man (says Scnet''a) strug- 
gling with misfortunes, is such a spectacle as gods 
might look upon with pleasure ; and such a pleasure 
it is whidi one meets with in the reproseiitation of a 
well-written tiagculy. Diveisioiia ot this kind wear 
out of our thoughts cvciy thing that is rncdu and 
little. They cherish .iiid cultivate that humanity, 
which IS the ornament of our nature. 'I’hey soften 
insolence, soothe afttietiou, and subdue the mind to 
the dispensations of Providence. 

It IS no wonder, theretoie, that in all the polite 
nations of the wuild, this jnut of the drama has met 
with public encouiageinent. 

The modern tragedy excels that of Greece and 
Rome lu the intiicacy and disposition of the fable, 
but, what a tlhrifitiari wntei would lie ashamed to 
own, fdiK iiifiiiilely short of it in the moral part of 
the pcrforniauce. 

Tina I may .show more at large hereafter : and in 
the mean time, tlia' I niny contribute something to- 
wards tiie impiovemeiU of the English liagedy, I j 
shall take notice, lu this and m other following pa- 
pois, of some particular parts in it that seem liable 
to exception. 

Aristotle observes, that the Iambic veisc in the 
Greek tongue was the niosl proper for tragedy; be- 
cause at the same time tliat it lifted up the discourse 
from prose, it was that which approached nearer to 
it than any other kind of verse. “ For,” says he, 
“we may observe that men in ordinary discourse very 
often speak iambics without taking notice of it.” 
We may make the same observation of our English 
blank verse, whiih often enters luto oui common 
discourse, though we do not attend to it, and is such 
a due medium between rhyme and prose, that it 
seems W'ondcrfully adapted to tiagody, 1 am there- 
fore very much offended when I see a play in rhyme; 
which is as absurd in English, as a tragedy of hex- 
ameters would have been in Greek or Latin. The 
solecism is, I think, still greater in those plays that 
have some scenes in rhyme and some in blank verse, 
which are to be looked upon as twm several lan- 
guages; or where wo see some particular siiniies 
dignified with rhyme at the same time that every' 
thing about them lies in blank verse. I would not 
however debar the poet from concluding his tragedy, 
or, if he pleases, every act of it, with two or three 
couplets, which may have the same effect as an air 
in the Italian opera after a long rccitativo, and give 
the actor a graceful exit. Besides that, we see a 
aiversity of numbers in some parts of the old tragedy 
in order to hinder the ear from being tired with the 
same continued modulation of voice. For the some 
reason 1 do nut dislike the speeches in our English 
tragedy that close with a hemistic, or half verse, not- 
withstanding the person who speaks after it begins a 


new verse, without filling up the preceding one ; 
nor with abrupt pauses and breakings off in the mvd- 
die of a verse, when they humour any passion that 
IB expressed by it. 

Since I am upon this subject, I must observe that 
our English poets have succeeded much better in the 
style than in the sentiment of their tragedies. Their 
language is very often noble and sonorous, but the 
sense cither very trifling or very common. On the 
contrary, in the ancient tragedies, and indeed in 
those of Corneille and Racine, though the expressions 
are very great, it is the thought that bears them up 
and swells them. For my own part, I prefer a noble 
sentiment that is depressed with homely language, 
infimtel} before a vulgar one that is blown up with 
; all the sound and energy of expression. Whether 
I this defect lu our tragedies may arise from want of 
genius, knowledge, or experience in the writers, or 
from their compliance with the vicious taste of their 
readers, who are better judges of the language than 
of the senfiments^hnd consequently relish the one 
more than the other, I cannot deteimine. Bull be- 
lieve it might rectify the conduct both of the one and 
of the other, if the writer laid down tlie whole con- 
texture of his dialogue ni plain English, before he 
turned it into blank verse : and if the reader, after 
the perusal of a scene, would consider the naked 
thought of every speech in it, when divested of all 
its tragic ornaments. By this means, without being 
imposed upon by words, wo may judge impartially 
of the thought, and consider whether it be natural oi 
gloat enough for the person that utters it, whether it 
deserves to shine in such a blaze of eloquence, or 
show itsclfm such a variety of lights as are generally 
made use of by the wnLer.s of our English tragedy 

I must in the nc'xt place observe, that when our 
thoughts are great and just, they are often obscured 
by llic sounding phrases, hard metaphors, and forced 
expressions in which they arc clothed. Shakspeare 
18 often very faulty in this particular. There is a 
fine observation in Aristotle to this purpose, which 1 
[ have never been quoted. The expression, says he, 

I ought to be very much laboured iii the uiiatUve parts 
of the fable, as in descriptions, similitudes, narra- 
tions, and the like ; in which the opinions, nicuiners, 
and passions of men are not represented; for these 
(namely, Inc opinions, manners, and passions) are 
apt to be obscured by pompims phrases and elaborate 
cxj^iressions. Horace, who copied most of ins cri- 
ticisms after Aristotle, seems to have had his eye on 
the foregoing rule, in the following verses 

Et tragicus jilemiTiquc dolet npniione p»>(iefrtri : 

Tclephus tit Ftileiu, cum pauper et oxul uterque, 

Prujirit anipullas ot scfiqiilpcdalia verba. 

Si curat cor .ipectantis tetlgisae querela 

Hor Am. Poet ver. 95 

Tragedians, too, lay by their state to grieve : 

Peltius and Telephus, exil'd and poor, 

Forgot their swelling and gigantic words.— R oscommon, 

Among our modern English poets, there is none 
who has a better turn for tragedy than iff in- 

stead of favouring the impetuosity of his^nius, he 
had restrained it, and kept it within its proper 
bounds. His thoughts are wonderfully suited to 
tragedy, but frequently lost in such a cloud of words 
that it is hard to see the beauty of them. There is 
an infinite fire in his works, but so involved in smoke 
that it does not appear in half its lustre. He fre- 
quently succeeds lu the passionate parts of iho tra- 
gedy, but more paiticularly where he slackens his 
efforts, and eases toe style of those epithets atid me- 
taphors in which he so much abounds. What can 
be more natural, more soft, or m ro pasaioiiate, than 
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that Ime in Statiru’s speecli where she describes tiio 
charms of Alexander’s conversation ? 

I'hen ho would talk — Good gods ! how ho would talk 1 

That unexp(*cted break in the line, and turning the 
description of his manner of talking into an a«imira- 
tion of It, is inexpressibly beautiful, and wonderfully 
suited to the fond character ofi^e jierson that speaks 
It. There is a simplicity in words that outbhmes 
the utmost pride of expression. 

Otway has followed nature in the language of his 
tiagcdy, and therefore shines in the passionate parts 
more than any ot our English poets. As there is 
something lainili.ir and domestic in the table of his 
tragedy, more than in those of auy other poet, he 
has little pomp, but great force iii his expressions. 
For wliith le.ison, tliough he has admiiably suc- 
ceeded in the tender and melting part of his tra- 
gedies, he sometimes falls into too great famibaiity 
ofphiaseiri those parts, which, hy Aiistotlc’s rule, 
ought to have been raised and su|^orted by the dig- 
nity of expression. 

It has been observed by otlieis, tliat this poet has 
founded his tragedy of Vinice Pie'ten'rd on so wrong 
a plot, that the greatest chaiacteis in it aie those of 
I rebels and traitors. Mad the hero of tins play dis- 
covered the same good qualities in the defence ol his 
country that he sliowed for its luiu and subversion, 
the audience could not enough pity and admire him; 
blit as he is now represented, xve (an onl) say of him 
what the Komau histomn says of Catiline, that his 
fall would have been glorious (si pro patiu\ sic con~ 
cidiisef)t had he so fallen in the service of hi» country. 
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Ac ue forte pules uie, qwte f.iccro ipse recusem, 

(.'uiii rectc IniclaiU alu. taudure inalij^rie, 

Ille peruxtentuni fuiic-m miliipos'^e vutetur 
Irepoeta, ineamqui pcctuv 'iiarutcr angit, 

Irritat, imilcut, faJiiis terronbus impJol, 

Ut magus , ct modu me TheUia, mode porut Athenit 
Iluu. 2 Ep 

IMITATED. 

Yet lest you Ihiuk I rally more than teach, 

Or praise, nialigriant, arts 1 cannot reach. 

Let me for once presume I’ iiiitnict the times, 

'i'oknow ihe poet from the man of rhymes; • 

'Tis he, who gives my breast a Ihonsand pains. 

Can make mo each passion Uiat he feigns , 

EViigo, compose, with more Ih.in m.igic art. 

With pity, and with terror, tear niy heart. 

And snatch me o er tlie earth, or through the aJr, 

To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where — Poph. 

The English writers ot tragedy are possessed with 
a notion, that when they represent a viituous or in- 
nocent person in distress, they ought not to leave 
him till they have delivered him out ot his troubles, 
or made him triumph over his enemies. This error 
they have been led into by a ridiculous doctrine in 
modern criticism, that they are obliged to an equal 
distribution of re w aids and punishments, and an im- 
partial ej|B||||ution of poetical justice. Who were the 
first that established this rule f know’ not; but 1 am 
sure It has no foundation in nature, in reason, or in 
the practice of the ancients. Wo find that good 
and evil happen alike to all men on this side the 
grave ; and us the principal design of tragedy is to 
raise commiseration and terror in the minds of the 
audience, vve shall defeat this great end, if we always 
make virtue and innocence happy and successfuL 
Whatever crosses and dibappoiniments a good mau 
suffers in the body of ihe tragedy, they will make 
bat a small impression on our mimls, when we know 
that ID the last act he is to arrive at the end of 


wishes and desires. When we see him engaged in 
the depth of his afllictions, we are apt to comfort 
ourselves, because we are sure he will find his way 
out of them; and that his grief, how gloat soever it 
may he at present, will soon terminate in gladness. 
For this reason, the ancient wiitcrs of tragedy 
treated men in their plays, as they are dealt wilh in 
the world, by making virtue sometimes happy and 
sunictnncs nu.serahle, as they found it in the fable 
which they made choice of, or as it might allcct the 
audience in the most agreeable mannei. Aristotle 
(onsidcrs the tragedies that were written in either of 
these kinds, and iibseives, that those which ended 
unhappil) had always pleased the people, and carried 
away Ihc jinze in the public disputes of the stage, 
from those that ended happily. Terror and com- 
niiseration leave a pleasing anguish on the mind, 

; and lix the audience in such a serious composure of 
thought, as 1.S much more lasting and delightful than 
any little tiansient starts of joy and suti.sfartion, 

I Accordingly we find, that more of our English tra- 
* gedics have succeeded, in which the favounles of the 
.uidience sink under their calamities, than those in 
which they recover themselves out of them. The 
best play.s of this kind are, The Orphan^ Tc/iiie J*re- 
S'Ti'Lti, Ale rander the (jieut, Theodosms^ All for Love, 
iE<lipu<t, Oronnoho, Othello, See. Kimj Lcui is an ad- 
mirabic tiagedy of the sara<* kind, as ShakspiMre 
w'luteit; but as it is refoimed accoiding to the chi- 
nieneal injtion of poelical justice, iii my humble 
opnuon it has lost half its beauty. At the same 
time I must allow, that there are very noble trage- 
dies which hav(]! been framed upon the other plan, 
and have ended happily ; as indeed most ol the good 
tragedies, which have been written since the starting 
of the abovomentioned criticism, have taken this 
turn; as The Mo^rnuiij Brule, Tame t lane, Ulysses, 
Vhadra and HippulytU'i, with most of Mr Dry den’s. 

I must also allow, that many of JSliakspeare’s, and 
several of the celebrated tiagedies of antiquity, are 
cast m the same form. I do not therefore dispute 



method ; and by that moans would very much cramp 
the Engli'-h tiagedy, and perhaps give awiungbent 
to the genius of our writers. 

The tiagi-eomedy, which is the product of the 
Fluglisb theatre, is one of the most monstrous invon- 
tujiis that ever entered in a poet’s thoughts. An 
author might as wtU think of weaving the adven- 
: lures of iEncas and lludibras into one poem, as of 
writing such a motley piece of mirth and soriow^ 
But the absurdity of these performances is so very 
visible, that 1 .shall not iiisiht upon it. 

The same ohjoetions which are made to tragi- 
comedy, may in some measure be applied to all tra- 
gedies that have a double plot in tbcm ; which are 
likewise more frequent upon the English stage, than 
upon any other; for though the grief of the au- 
dience, in such performances, be not changed into 
another passion, as in tragi-comedics ; it is diverted 
upon another object, which weakens their concein 
for the principal’ action, and breaks the tide of sor- 
row, by throwing it into different channels. This 
intouvenience, however, may vn a great measure be 
cured, if not wholly removed, by tbe skilful choice 
of an under plot, which may bear such a near rela- 
tion to the principal design, as ^ contribute towards 
the completion of it, and bo concluded by the ^anie 
cat4i.stropho. 

There is also another particular, which may he 
reckoued among the hleniislics, or rather the false 
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beaui’^'s oi our Englibh tragedy; I mean those par- 
ticular speeches which are commonly known by the 
name of Kants. The warm and passionate parts of 
a tragedy are always the most taking with the au- 
dience ; for which reason we often see the jilayers 
pronuuncmg, in all the violence of action, several 
parts o( the tragedy which the author wiit with great 
temiicr, and designed that they should have been so 
at led. 1 have seen Powell very often raise himself 
a loud clap by tliis artilico. The poets that were ac- 
(juainted with this secr< t, ha\e given frequent occd- 
sitai tor such emotions in the actor, by adding vehe- 
mence to words wheie there wns no passion, or 
inHaming a real passion into lustian. This hath 
hJlcd (he mouths of our heroes with bombast; and 
I given them such sentiments as pvoi eed rather from 
a vwellmg tban a greatness of mind. Unnatiiial ex- 
clamations, curses, vow?, blasphemies, a defiance of 
mankind, and un outraging ot the gods, trcqucntly 
pass upon tho audience Ibi toweling thoughts, and 
liave accoidingJy met willi inlhiite applause. 

1 sliall lieie add a remaik, which 1 am aliaid our 
liagic writcismay make an ill use of. Asourhciocs 
are geneialiy loxeis, their swelling and blu.stciiiig 
upon the stage vciy much recommends them to the 
fall part of the audience. 'Die ladies die wonder- 
hilly plea'^ed to see a man insulting kings, oi alliont- 
ing the gods, in one scene, and throwing hiiiisclt at 
the feel of Ill's mistiesa iii another. Let him behave 
himself insolent Ij towards the men, and abjectly (o- 
waids the fair one, and it is ten to one but he piuvcs 
a lavounte with the boxc's. Drydeii and Lee, in se- 
1 veral of their tiagcdics, have practised this seeiet 
j with good sutcessS. 

j Put to show’ how a rant pleases bejond the most 
; just and natural thought th<ct is not pronounced willi 
vehemence, 1 w'ould <lesirc the reader, when he secs 
the tiagedy of GDdipus, to cjbscrvo how quietly the 
hero Is diMinsser ot the end of the third act, after 
having pronounced the following lines, in which the 
thought 13 very natural, and apt to move compassion : 

to you, goial I m.tkt my hst upjK'ai ; 

Or clear my viiturs, oi my ciimes reveal. 

If 11 ] the ni.i/e of fate 1 blindly run, 

And b{^ek\^a^d tread those paths I sought to hhuii; 
Impute my errors to your own decree! 

My h uiid.s are guiUy, but uiy heart is free. 

Let us then cbscive with what tlmnder-elaps of ap- 
jilaiise he leaves the sUge, after the impieties and 
execrations at the end of the fourth act; and you 
will wonder to sec an audience so cursed anu so 
pleased at the same time. 

O that, aa oft I have at AthoiiBsccn 

[ ILAcre, l/^ the uay, ihete was 7io siaya till many 
years after CEdipus.] 

The stage nrlae, and the bii;; clouds descend; 

So now. In very deed, I lulglit heboid 
Tina pon'drous globe, and all yon marble roof, 

Muct, like till* hands of Juvo, and crush ntanknid 
For ail the elemeut-s, &c. 

ADVKUTISEMRX I’. 

Having spoken of Mr, Powell, as sometimes rai.s- 
ing hiiUvSelf applause from the ill taste of an audience, 
I must do him the justice to own, that he is excel- 
lently formed for a tragedian, and, when he pleases, 
deserves the admiration of the best judges; as I 
doubt not but ho will in the ConquHst of Mexico, 
which IS acted for his own benefit to-morrow night. 

( 3 . 
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lu non luvenla reperta ea. — Ovid. Met i. 654. 

So found, IS worse than lost.— Addison. 

Compassion for the gentleman who writes the 
following letter should not prevail upon mo to fall 
upon the fair sex, if it Were not that I tind they are 
frequently fairer thaa||hey ought to be. Such im- 
postures are not to be^lerated m civil society, and 
1 think his misfoituue ought to be made public, as 
a warning for other men to examine into what they 
admire. 

“Sir, 

“ Supposing you to bo a person of general know- 
ledge, 1 make my application to you on a very jiar- 
tieular occasion. 1 have a great mind to be nd of 
my w'lfe, and hope, when you consider'my case, you 
will be of opinion I have very just pretensions to a 
divorce. 1 am a mere man ol the town, and have 
very little improv^iment but what I have got from 
plays. I remember in the Silent Woman, the learned 
Dr. Cullierd, or Dr. Otter (I forget W'hich), makes 
one of (he causes of sepaiation to be Errot Persoiue 
— when a inau marries a woman, and finds her not to 
be the same woman whom he intended to many, 
butunothei. If that be law% it is, I presume, ex- 
actly my rase. For you are to know, Mi. Spec- 
tator, that thcie ai e women who do not let theii hus- 
bands SCO their faces till they arc married. 

“ Not to keep yow in suspense, 1 mean plainly 
that jiart of the sex who paint. They aic some of 
them Ml exquisitely skilful m this way, that give 
them biU»a tolerable pair of eyes to set up with, and 
(Imy will make bosom, lips, checks, and eyebrows, 
by their own industiy. As for my dear, never was 
a man so enamoured as 1 was of her fan forehead, 
neck, and niin.s, as well as the bright jet of her hair ; 
but to my great a^torll^hmcnt I lind they were all 
the eflect of art. Her skin is so tarnished with this 
practice, that when she fiist wakes in a morning, she 
sconce seems young enough to be the mother of her 
whom I carried to bed the night before. I shall 
take the libel ty to pait with her by the 111*81 oppor- 
tunity, unless her father will make her portion 
suitable to her real, not her assumed, countenance. 
Tliia I thought fit to let him and her know by* your 
means. “ I aui, Sir, 

“Your most obedient humble servant. 

1 cannot loll what the law or the parents of the 
lady will do for this injured gentleman, but must al- 
low he has very much justice on his side. I have 
indeed very long observed this evil, and distinguished 
those of our women who w'car their own, from those 
in borrowed complexions, by the Ficts and the 
British. There does not need any gicat discern- 
ment to judge which arc which. The Kntisli have 
a lively animated aspect; the Pict5, though never 
80 beautiful, have dead uninfoimod counleuancca. 
The 4nu8cies of a real face' sometimes 0ell with 
soft passion^ judden surpiise, and are flushed with 
agreeable confusions, according as the objects before 
them, or the ideas prchcnted to them, affect their 
imagination. But the i'icts behold all things with 
the same air, whether tliey are joyful or sad; the 
same fixed insensibility appears upon all occasions. 
A Plot, though '^he takes all that penis to invite the 
approach of lovers, is obliged to keep them at a cer- 
tain distance; a sigh m a languishing lover, if 
fetched too near her, would dissolve a feature ; and 
a kiss snatched by a forivard one, might transfer tho 
complexion of tho mistru'^s to the atlmirer. It is 

K 
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I hard to sprak of these false fair oues, without saying 
I something untomplaisaiit, but 1 would only reconi- 
j mend to them to consider how they like to come 
I into a room now painted ; they may assure themselves 
! the near approa( h of a lady who uses this practice 
j is much more orteiisive. 

j Will Honeycomb told us one day, an advcntuie 
! ho once had with a Pict. T|jiW lady had wit, asxM'll 
I as beaut), at will , and ma^#lthcr business to gain 
hearts, loi no othei reason but to lally the toimcnts 
ot her luveis. She would make gieat ad\anccs to 
lusn.trc men, but without any luaiuirr of scruple 
break oil' wiieu there was no piuvoi ation. Her ill- 
naturc and v.iiuij made my fnend vei) easily pioof 
against the cliaims of Ian wit and convm salnui ; 
but hc'i beauteous form, instead of being blcmislied 
ny her falsehood and im oiistancy^, c\ery da) in- 
creased upon him, and she Inid new attractions eveiy 
time ho saw her. When she observed Will irre- 
vocably her pla\e^ she began to use him as sin h, and 
altei many stops towaids siudi a Iruell), .she at last 
utterly bamshed him. The unhajipy lo\ei -.trove in 
vain, by .servile epi.stles, to revoke lus doom; till at 
length he was torced to the last refuge, a louiid aiim 
of money to hei maid. This eoiiii})L altendant 
placed hail early in the morning belnud the hangings 
in her mistiess’s diessing-ioom. He stood veiy 
conveniently to observe, without being seen The 
Put begins the face she designed to wear that day, 
and I have heard liiin pr<4est siie had worked a full 
i half hour before he knew her to be tlie .same woman. 

J As soon as lie saw the dawn of that eomplevion, Ibi 
which In* had so long languished, he thought lit to 
! bleak hum Ins coiicealiacnt, lepeaiing th.it veise of 
Cowle) . 

I Th’ adonnng tlice wvtli ‘o niach art 

, I'l bttL a harbaruuH sloll . 

; 'Tib like ilie iioia'mu^ ef a li.nt, 

i Too apt bet^ire Ui kill. 

I The Pict stood before him in the utmost confu- 
I Mon, with the prettiest smirk imaginable on the ti- 
! mshed side of iier face, pale as Uahes on the oflnu 
j Iloiieyiomb seized all her gallipots and washes, and 
j earned off his handkeichiet full of brushes, scraps 
j of Spanish wool, and phials oi ungueiit.s. The lady 
I W'entiuto the country, the lover was lun d. 

I It js certain no faith oiighi to bi* kept with cheats, 

I and an outli made to a Pat is ot itself void. I 
i would therefore exhoii all the Piitish ladies to sin- 
! gle them out, nor do I know any but Lmdamiia 
i who should be exempt I'lami discoveiy. for her own 
I complexion is so dedicate, that she ought to be al- 
lowed the coveiiiig it with paint, as a puniahmeut 
for choosing to be the woist piece of .iit extant, in 
.stead ot the master-pieee of iiatuic. As for my 
part, wh(< have no expectations fiom vvonion, and 
consider them only a.s they are part of the sjicrics, 
I do not half so much fear f tb i l-ng ;» beiujy, as a 
woman of sense; I shill lln m n'r'* piudi.ce several 
faco.s whlUh Jiave been in public these many years, 
and never appealed It will be a very pretty cn- 
} tei tainmenl in the play-house (when I have abo- 
; Inhcd this rustoui) to see so many ladies, when they 
first lay it down, incog, in their own faces. 

I In the meantime, as a pattern fur improving their 
' charms, let the sex study the agreeable Statira. 
Her lealiircs arc enlivened with the theerfulncss of 
lur mind, aud good-humour gives an alacrity to 
In i ey’L''. She is graiel’ul without afTecting an air, 

, and mnoni orned without appearing caredeas. Her 
having no manner of art m her mind, makes her 
' vai't n lu- lu he pei-)!)!!. 


How like IS this lady, and how unlike is a Pict, 
to that desciiption Dr. Donne gives of his mistrosB 

Her pure and ukHjuent blood 

bpokc in her i heck',, and so distinctly wrought, 

TJiat one would iibnosl bay her body tlioueliU 

ahveutislmknt. 

A young gentlewoman of about nineteen year.s of 
age (bicd in the family of a prison of quality, lately 
clcci'ased), who paints the finest llobh-coloui , wants 
<i place, and is to be hoa^d of at the house of Myn 
lieci (hotesqiie, a Dutch painter iii Baibican 

N.B. She IS also wtdl skilled iii the drapery part, 
and put.s on hoods, and mixes ribands so as to suit 
the colouia of the face, with gieat art and sncccss. 

11 . 
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Ci.iujaiKini iiiui^iro putes nernus, .mt niaio ’riuHcuin, 

'1 antuin <'inn stu-pitu ludi «pect.uilur. et arles, 

Jlivitia-iino ptn'nrui.i* , tpnba'' obhiU'. uclor 
Cum sU'LiL in SI iMiii, toinuinl dcctira la'vai 
Divitadluu aliqiiid ■’ Nd sane l^od pl.u’cl pil;o ’ 
l..ina d arenluio v mlad nuitala v ouenu — lion 2 kp i. 202 

1 M 11 A 1 KU 

Louo as ttic wolves ou Orca's stonnj slrrp. 

Howl to llu* ro,i lilies of iJie norlliern dn p 
hin h Is thoiboul, (lie lon^; appl.iiidiui; noU*. 

At Quin’s high pluiiio, or Dldhelil s [)eUK(j,it 
Or when fioui court a birth-day suit besLow 'd 
binka the loat actor in the l.iwdry load 
booth enters — hark ' the um\ crsal peal 

Hut Juvs he vj»oken ? — Not a byU.ibk 

What shook the st.j^e. and in ido llie peoide stare i* 

Cato a long wig, llower d iiowii, and lucker d eJnur.— -PorZL 

AiiisioTLh has observed, th.it ordinal) wnters iri 
tragedy endeavour to lai'-e tciror and pity in tin ir 
audience, not by proper sent nucuts and expiessums, 
but by tlie dresses and decorations of the bljge. 
Theie is something ol thisS kind v cry i idicnlous in 
the English theatre. When the authoi has a mind 
to tenity us, it thunders ; when he would make us 
mc'laiicholy, the stage i.s daikened Put among all 
our tragic artifices, 1 uiu the most offended at those 
wimh are made use of to imspirc u.s with maguiiicent 
ideas of the persons that speak. The urdiini v me- 
thod of making a bi ro, is to clap a huge ))lunie of 
feathers upon his head, wdiich rises so veiy high that 
there is olten a giealer length from hi.s chin to the 
lop of Ills head than to the sole of las foot. One 
would believe that we thought a great man and a 
tall man the .same thing. Tins very much cmbai- 
rasses the actoi, who is lorccd to hold his neck rx- 
ircuiely stifl ar d steady all the while he bpoak.s ; and 
iiotwithstanduig any anxieties wdinh he pretends for 
his unstress, his eoiiiitry, or his friends, one may see 
by his action that his greatest care and concern is to 
keep the plume of featliera from falling off his head. 
For my own pait, wdien I see a man uttering his 
eoniplaints under such a mountain of feathers, 1 am 
apt to look upon him rather as an unfortunate luna- 
tic than a distressed hero. As these superlhious oi- 
nauieiits upon the head make a gn'af man, a princess 
generally recsiives her grandeur from those additional 
encumbrances that fall into her tail — I mean the 
byoad awccjnng tram that follows her in all her mo- 
ttoiis, and finds constant employment for a boy who 
stands behind her to open aud spread it to advan- 
tage I do not know how others arc affected at tins 
sight, but I must confess my eyes are wholly taken 
up with the page’s part ; and, as for the queen, 1 
am not so atteutivc to any thing she speaks, as to 
the right adjubtiug of her train, lest it should chance 
tu trip UP her hechs, or incommode her, as she walks 
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to and fro upon the stage. It is, in my opinion, a 
very odd spectacle, to see a (jueen. venting her pas- 
sions m a disordered motion, and a little lioy taking 
care all the while that they do not ruflle the tail of 
her gown. The parts that the two persons act on 
the stage at tlie same time are very different. The 
piincehS is afiaidlcst bhe should incur the displeasure 
of the king her father, or loisc the hero her lover, 
whilst her attendant is only concerned lest she should 
entangle her feet m her petticoat. 

We are told, that an ancient tragic poet, to move 
the pity of Ins andicm e for Ins exiled kings and dis- 
tiessed heroes, used to make the aetois represent 
them in dresses and clothes that were thread-haie 
and decayed. Tlni> artilice for mfiving pity seems 
as ill contuved as that we have been sjieaknig of to 
insjure us with a great idea of the jieisons intioduced 
upon the stage. In short, I would have our concep- 
tions raised by the dignity of thouglit and suhlninty 
of oxpiessioii, lather than by a tram of robes ora 
jdiiiiie of A'athers. 

Another iiua hanical method of making great men, 
and adding dignity to kings and quemis, is to n( coin- 
)irin\ them with hallicits and battle-axes. Two or 
three shiiters of scenes, with the two i andle-snnffei s, 
make up a (ompJeto body of guards upon the ICn- 
glish stage •, and b', tlie addition of a tew poiters 
dies-ed in red coats, can lepiesont above a di'/ani 
li'giDjis. 1 have soundiines seen a couple ot «u inn's 
diawn up together U[jnii (he stag*', wlnni the poet 
has been disposed to do homnir to Ins generals. It 
us impossible forthe n ader’s imagination to multiply 
t\v(‘nty men into such prodigious multitudes, or to 
tain ) that two fir thiee hnudiod thousand soldiers 
are lighting in a room of foity or fifty yaids iri com 


of an army ora battle, in a description, than if ho 
actually saw them diawn up in squadrons and bat- 
Idlions, or engaged in the confusion of a fight. Our 
minds should he opened to great conceptions, and 
inflamed with glorious sentiments by what the actor 
speaks, more than by what he appears. Can all the 
trappings or equipage of a king oi hero, give Biutua 
half that pomp and m^esty which he receives from 
a few lines in Shaksp^rc ? — C. 


No. 13.] THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1711. 

Il.p tibi erunt arlc^, jun it(|UL> iinpoiicro niorpm, 

Pdfeero sciItjectH, ot dolielCiro ‘^upeihoM — Viuo /Kii vi S')! 
Be these tfiy arts . to Ind coidi;nti«ii cease, 

(’h'lMiup stern wars, and uive the nations peace, 

O'er ;<ul)je( ( l.tiuls evtend ttiy c;' idle sw.iy, 

And Icaeli vvitli iruii lod ilio hauuhly to obey 

I'liEith are ciowds of men, whose great misfortune 
it is that they were not hound to inecliaiiic arLs or 
ti.idci,; it being alisolntely nci cssaiy for them to be 
laid by some continual task or cmpl())ment. These 
are .such as we commonly coll doll fellows ; persons 
who for want <if something to do, out of a certain 
vat incy of thought iathc‘r thin ('uriosjty, aie ever 
meddling with things lor who h they aio unfit. I 
tannot give you a notion of them better, tluin by 
pieseiitiug you with a letter fioin a geiitlerri.ui, wlio 
belongs to a sotiely ot this ordci of men, iL.-iding 
at Oxford. 

“ Oxford, AprillS, 1711. 

’ Foul oMot k 111 tlie morning 

“ In some t»f your late speculations, 1 liud soine 
sketches towards a histoiy of clubs; but yon seem 
to me to show' them in somewhat too ludicrous a 


light. 1 have well weighed tliat matter, and think, 
Incidents of such nature should be told, not ■ that the most important negotiations may he In'st 


i earned on lU such assemblies I .shall, theictore, 
lor the good of mankind (which I trust you and I 
aie cipially coiuenied for,) piojiose an iUhtitutioii of 
that nature ftu example s.ike. 

“ I iirist confc'Ss the design and tiansactions of too 
many < lulis arc trilling, and manifestly of no cmi- 
scqueiKc to the nation orpublir weal Those I will 
give you up. Rut you must tlu me then the justice 
to own, tli.it nothing can be more useful or laudable, 


pass. 

represented. 

Noll tiiDian iinim 

111.,!!,! pionies 111 sceu.iin imiiiaque lollca 
l’-\ otulu, ipj.c mux iiairet facimdta pia'sami 

liou Am Poet, ver Ifi 2 
Yet flicre are Uiint;s improper for asiene. 

Which iTitMi ot jiuljjnioiil only will i elate, — U oscommo.s, 

I should, thriefore, in tins parln'iilar, lecommeiid 
to my couiilrym<-n the example of the Flench stage, 
where the kings and querns alw ay.s ap[)ear nnat* | lhaii the si J^emc wo go upon. To avoid ujek-names 
tended, and leave (heu giiaid.s behind thesi ene.s t ' and watlicisms, we call ourselves The IIcdKlomadal 
should likewise be glad if we imitated the Frcncli in Meeting. Uui president continues for a year at 
baiiislnng from our sbige the noise of diunis, liuni- ! least, and sometimes tor four or live; we are all 
pets, and hu/zas, whiih is sometiine-i so very gieat, gi'ave, serious, designing men in our way; we think 
that when theie IS a battle 111 the llayiiiarkeL (heatie, 1 >t our duty, as fai as in us lies, to take cure the 
one may hear it as fai as ( haiiiig-cro.-'^, I coiistilution reeeives no iiiiim — AV quid de^n nuf/itt 

I have here only Uiuched upon those jiarticulars ■ i es utinat puUicu — To ccnsuie docti ines or fatty, pei- 
vvliich are made use of to rai.se and aggiandi/e the son.s or linngs, which we do not like; tf) settle tin' 
jietsoris of a tragedy; and shall show, in another ' nation at home, and to cany on war .ibioad, 
ptiper, the several ex])edieiits whicli aie praclisi'd by ■ where and in what manner we think fit. If otlun 
authois of a vulgar genius to move tenor, pity, or ' people aic not of our opuuon, wc tannot help that, 
admiration in tlieir hearers. I R ''cre bettci they weie. Moreover, we now and 

The tailor and the painter often contribute to die then comleseend to direct in some measure the little 
S 1 U cess of a tragedy more th.in the noi't. S(eiie« jafl.iiis of oui ow'ii university. 


affect ordin.iiy minds as much asspeeihes, and oar 
actors are very sensible that a well Jiessetl jilay iias 
sometimes brought them as full audierici'S as a well- 
W'litten one. 3'he Italians have a very good phrase 
.to express thi^i nit of imposing upon the spettati^rs 
by appearances : tlicy call it the h\nii Inria deVa 
kcenUj*' “The knavery, or trukish part of the 
drama.’* But however the show and outside of the 
tragedy may work upon the vulgar, the more under 
standing part of the audience immediately see tluough 
it, and despiBc if. 

A good poet will give the reader a more lively idea 


i\ 


*' Verily, Mr, Spectator, we aie much offended at 
the act lor imjiortiiig Fiench w mes. A bottle or 
two of goml solid edifying poit at honest freoigo’s, 
made a night cheerful, aud throw off reseive. But 
this plaguy French » l.ircl will not only cost us more 
money, but do us less good. Had we been aware 
of it before it had gone too far, 1 must tell you, we 
would hav«‘ petitioned to be heaidupon that subject. 
But let that pass. 

“ I must lot you know likewise, good Sir, thatw'e 
look upon a ceitain noilhcrn prince’s march, in coii- 
janetmn with uiJidels, to be [lalpably against our 

‘2 
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pi).)d-will and hking; an<l for ail Monsieur Puliu- 
fjuisi, a ino^t dangerous innovation; and we arc by 
tif) medn>s vet sure, (hat some people are not at the 
bottom of it. At least, my own private letters leave 
room lor a pobtician, well versed in matters of this 
nature, to suspect as much, as a penetrating friend 
of mine tells me. 

“ Wc think we have at last done the bu'«iness with 
the makontents in Hungary, and shall clap up a 
peace there. 

“ What the neutrality urmy is to do, or nhat the 
army ui Flanders, and what (wo or throe othci 
princes, IS not yet fully <]etermined among us ; and 
we wait impatiently for the coming in o( the next 
Dyei’s, who you must kiion is our authentic intel- 
ligeuce, our Aristotle in politics. And, indeed, it is 
but fit there should be some dernier resort, the abso- 
lute decider of coutioverso'S. 

“ Wc were lately informed, that the gallant 
traincd-liands had pati oiled all night long about the 
streets of London. indeed could not imagine 

any occasion for it, we guessed not a tittle on it 
atorehaiid, ue were in nothing of tfio secief ; and 
that city tradesmen, or their apjironlites, should do 
duty or\\oik dunug the holidays, vve thought abso- 
lutely impossible. But Dyer being positive in it, 
and some loiters from other people, who had talked 
with some who had it fiom those who should know, 
giving some imintrnance to it, the chairman reported 
from the committee appointeil to examine into that 
affair, that it was possible there might he something 
in it. I have min li more to say to you, but my two 
good fneml«: and neighbours Dominie and Slyboots 
are just come in, and the coff'c is ready. *I am,^ in 
the meantime, “ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Your admit or and humble servant, 

‘‘ Ariiaham Fiiorii.” 

You may observe the turn of their minds tends 
only to novelty, and not sati,sfar(iou in any thing. 
It would be disappointment to tliom to come to cei- 
lamty in any thing, for that would gravel them, and 
put an end to their uKiuiries, which dull fellows d(. 
not make for information, but for e.xereise. I do not 
know but this may be a very good way of accounting 
for vvliat we ficquently see — to wit, that dull fellows 
prove very good men of business. Biisipcss rcdieves 
them from their own natural heaviness, by furnish- 
ing tliem with what to do ; whereas business to mer- 
curial men is an interruption from fcheir real exist- 
ence and happiness. Though the dull part of man- 
kind are harmless in their amu-Jcments, it were to 
be wished they had no vacant tune, because thej 
usually undertake something that makes (lieir wants 
conspicuous, by their manner of supplying them. 
You shall seldom hud a dull fellow of good educa- 
tion, but, if he happens to have any leisure upon 
his hands, will turn his head to one of those two 
amusements for all fools of eniineuce, polities or 
poetry. The former of these arts is the study of all 
dull people in general; but when dniness is lodged 
in a person of a quick animal fife, it generally ex- 
erts itself in poetry. One might hero mention a 
few military writers, who give great entertainment 
to the age, by reason that the stupidity of their 
heads is quickened by the alacrity ot their hearts. 
This ronstilution in a dull fellow, gives vigour to 
rjonfrcnsp, and makes the puddle boil which would 
otherwise stagnate. The British Prince, that cele- 
brated poem, which was written in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, and deservedly called by the 
wiLs of that age mcornjiarable. was tne effect of such 
a happy genius as wo arc spoaking of. From among 


many other disfiths no less, to be ijuoted on tbih ac 
count, I cauimt but lecite the two following lines 
A painted voht Pniiee Veltiger Imd on, 

VVhieli from a naked Picl hi« giandaire won. 

Here, if the poet had not been vivacious as well 
as stupid, he eould not, in tliewaiuith and hiinv <»t 
uon^'ense, have been capable of loi getting that nei- 
ther rrinee Vidtiger nor his grandfathci could ship 
a iiak( d man of his doublet; but a tool ot a coMm 
constitution would have ^aid to have flayed the Fk t. 
and made bufl of his skin, for the wealing of tin 
coinpiernr. 

To kring these observations to some nsefnl pur- 
poses of file — what I would piuposc hhould be, that 
we imitated those wise nations, wherein every num 
learns boine handle i aft- w oik — vVould it not enqilos 
I a beau prettily enough, if, instead ol‘ eternally ]»la\- 
I mg with d sniifl-box. he spent some pait ot hi^ hinr 
I ill making one :* Such a method as this woiiiil ve^^ 
much conduce to tlie public enioluiiieiit, b\' lUiiking 
every man living good for soinetinno ; lor iheir 
would then be no one member of human so< let} bin 
would have sonieliltlc pietmusion lor some degree lo 
it like him who came lo Will's cotrec-house, upon 
the merit of having writ a posy ol a ring — B- 

No. Ik] FlUDAY, APRIL 20, 1711. 

Tu, nuul eijo ct populus mecum dr^-idcret, .indi 

Hon Ars. Poet ver 

Now hear what every auditor expects,— Po'nt'oMMo.M. 

Among the several artifues which are put in 
practice by the poets to till the. minds of an aii- 
dicriee with terror, llie hist jdace is due to tliiimli r 
and lightning, winch are ol ten made use of at tlie 
descending of a god. or tlu' using eff a ghost, at the 
vanishing of a devil, or at the liealh of a tyiaiit. 
I have known a bell introduced into sevcial trage- 
dies with good effect; and have seen the vhole as- 
sembly in a very grcMt alarm all the while it ha- 
been ringing. Ihil there is nothing which delight 
and tc'rrifies our Englisli thioilre so much as a ghost, 
especially when he appoars in ii bloody shut. A 
.spectre has very often saved a ])lay, though he ha^ 
(lone IK, thing but stalked amos'^ the stage, oi lo-e 
through a cleft of it, and sunk again without speak- 
ing one wold. 'J'heic may be a prtjper season tor 
these several tenors; and when they only come iii 
a*! aids and a-sistunces lo the poet, they aie not 
only tu be excused, but to be uiipl luded. Thus the 
“omKling of the <lock in VrtstTud makes 

the hcMits of the whole audience cjuike ; and con- 
veys a strongei teiror tolhe mind than it is j)o,ssible 
lor words to <lo. The appeaiancu* of the ghost ni 
JIamfet is a master-iuece in its kind, and wrought up 
W'lth all the circumstances tliat can create either 
attention or horror. The mind of the reader is 
wonderfully prejaired foi his reeojitioii by tlie di.s- 
eoursc^ that precedi' it. His dumb behavioiii at Ins 
first entrance strikes tlm imagination very strongly , 
but every time he enlers, ho is still more teirifyiiig. 
Who can read the speech with winch young Hamlet 
accosts him witliout trembling ? 

* Hor Look, my lorrl, it cotnoa ! 

Ham Auki'H ami mimster^ <»f i/rac4? dcfciia n»! 

Be ihou a sjiint of health, or goidm damn'd . 

UrMii'''(t with thee niri from lieav'n, ur blatla from licl] ; 
B« thy events* v\ieked or chanlnblo, 

Thou corn's! in auch a riaostionnblp Hhape 
That I will s])f*ak to tliee I'll call thye Hamlet, 


• Leonti for ad'/eet*, conilnuj*. or vHiU Wc read in oliiei 
topicB. hitonts. 
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King, Father, Roynl Daivc. Oh' an■^v^^■r me. 

Let me not burst i» ignorance . but tell 
Why thy cMnoni7.’d huiiea, hciimed in death, 

Have hurst (heir cereitienh ? Wiiy the sepulchre 
Wherein we saw tliec quietly inurn’d, 

Hath op'd hla poiidoious and marble jaws 
To east tliee np njani ? What may (Ins mean ? 

'J'hat thou, dead corse, again in complete filed 
Revisit st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous P 

I flo not. therefore linil fdu4t Mith the artifices aliovo 
j menlioned, when they ai o introdiu ed w ith skill, and 
aceoiiipanied hy piojioitionable sentiments and ex- 
I presfiions in (he wnlinj;. 

For the moving ot jnty, our jirincipal m.nhiiie is 
the handkeiehipf; and indm-rl, in mir mimnori lia- 
gedu's, we should not know \eiy often that the per- 
sons aie in distress by any thing tiiey say, il tliey 
did not fioiri tune to lime apjily their handkeuhief.s 
; to then eyc'j. Far be it from me to llnnk of banisli- 
' ing tins lu.^trumciit of soriovv from llie stage; I 
know .1 tiagody could not subsist without it; all that 
i I would contend f.T, la to kceji it Irom being mis- 
» applied III a wmd, 1 would h.ue the acloi*s tongue 
' S) in]i dhise w itb his (wes, 

' A di^eousol.it" moilict, with a diild in her hand, 
has fi('(jiicnll} diawn ( ouipassioii from (ho audience, 
and fuis (liereloie gained a place in seveiril tiage- 
du's A modi'iii wiit(i, (Imt ohserved how (his had 
took 11 . otluM plays, being resolved to double the 
di-’licis, ami iindl his audience twice ns mm h as 
, those before Iniu hid done, bruuglit a priiice'-.s upon 
. the "tage with a little boy lu one liand, and a giil 
in the ,'lh('r 'I'lus toc' had a vm y good eflect. A 
i thud poet hf iiig residved to outvaile all his jirede- 
I cessois a l(‘\v yeais ago introdueed three thiMien 
I Witli gient suc( ess; and as I am informed, a young 
j geijth iioiii, who IS fully deterinimd to break the 
I mo».t obduiate lieads, has a tragedy by him, where 
j till' hist per-on that appeals upon (lie stage an 
allhi'ted vmiIow in her nioiirmiig weeds, willi hall-a- 
I do/en bith‘'rles,4 childieii fittemling her, like (hose 
I that usuallv hang about tlie figuie of Chuily. 

Thus seveial iiicideuts that are boauliful in a good 
I w liter, hiu’ome ridiculous hy I'alijng into the hands 
of a bad one. 

I3ul among all our inethixls of moving pity or 
(error, there is none so absurd and barhaious, and 
j winch mole exposes us to tlie contempt and ridicule 
I of our neighbours, than that dreadlul Imtclicnng of 
' one another, which is so very fieipienl upon the 
j I'lrighsh stage. ^J’o delight iii seeing men stabbed, 
[poisoned, ruiked, or impaled, is i ei lainly the .sign 
of a duel temper: and as this is often practised 
liefoie the Hntisli audieuco, several French critics, 
who think these are giateful spei facies to us, take 
occasiiin fiom them to represent us as a people that 
delight in blood. It is indeed veiy odd, to .see our 
.sl.ige strewed with larca'^es in the last Fcemvs of a 
fiagedy', and to obseivc in the wardrobe ot (he 
liou.so heveial daggers, poniards, wheels, bowls for 
I jioison, and many other instruments of death. Mur- 
ders and ex(‘c'iitions are always transacted behind 
the scenes in (he French theatre; which in general 
is \cry agreeable to the manners of a polite and^u- 
vilised people; but as there are no exceptions to thi.s 
lule on the I'Vem h stage, it leads them into absurdi- 
ties almost as ridiculous as that which falls under 
our pie.sent censure. I remember in the famous 
play of Cornnlh', Written upon the subject of Uie 
IIoi.Uii and Curiatii; (he lieice young hero who 
had overcome (he Cinnitnnnc after another (instead 
1 ol being congratulated b) bi.s Eutei for his victory, 


being upbraided by her for having slam her lover), 
in the height of his passion ana resentment kills 
her. If any thing could extenuate so lirutal an ac- 
tion, it would be the doing of it on a sudden, before 
the sentiments of nature, reason, or manhood, could 
take place m him. However, to avoid public blood- 
shed, as soon as his passion is wrought to its height, 
he follows his sister tho whole length of the stage, 
and forbears killing her till they aie both with- 
drawn behind the srenes. I must eonfesfe, had he 
murdered lier before the audience, the indecency 
might have been greater ; but as it is, it appears 
very unnatural, and looks like killing in cold blood. 
To give my opinion upon this case, the fact ought 
not to have heen rep i evented, but to have been told, 
if there was any occasion for it. 

It may not be unacceptable to the. reader to see 
how Sophocles has conducted a liagedy under the 
like delicate circunist.ince.s. Orestes was under the 
same condition with Hamlri in Shakspeare, Lis 
mother having murdered his father, and taken pos- 
session of his kingdom in conspiracy with her adul- 
terer. That young prince, therefore, being deter- 
mined to revenge his father’s death upon those who 
filled Ills throne, conveys hiimseif by a beautiful 
strabigem into his niotJier’s apartment, with a reso- 
lution to kill her, Hut bccau.se such a spectacle 
would have been too shocking to the audicucc, this 
dieadfiil lesolution lo executed behind the scenes: 
the mother is heard cnliing out to her son for mercy ; 
and the son ansvvetiiig her, that she showed no 
mercy to his father; after which she shrieks out 
that she* IS wounded, and liy what follows we find 
that .she is slain. I do not icmember that in any of 
our plays there aie speeches made behind the 
scenes though there aie other instances of this na- 
ture to be met with in those of the ancients: and 1 
believe my reader will agiee w'lth me, that there is 
something nifinitely moie aifecting in this dreadful 
dialogue between the mother and her sun beliiiid the 
scenes, than could iiave been in any thing trans- 
acted before tho audience. Oieslcs immediately 
after meets tho usu)])cr at the entrance of his paldc e ; 
and hy a veiy haj>[»y thought of tlie poet, avoids 
killing him bcfoie (ho audience, by idling him that 
he should Ifi^e some time in Ins picscnt bittei ness of 
soul before ho w'Ciuld dispati b lum, and by ordering 
him to retire into that part of the pal.Kc wlieic he 
had slain hi;, father, whose murdor he would revenge 
in the veiy same place where it Wds Cvunmitted. 
P»y this means the poet observes that deeeiuy, 
which Ilor.ico afteiward established liy a lule, ot 
foibeaiing to commit pairicides or unnatuial mur- 
ders hefoic the audience. 

Nee pucros coroin pcpulo Medea trucutot. 

Ars Poft ^c^ 1S5 

Let not Medea draw her murd'nn(j knife, 

And spiU hc'f children s blood upon Ihu stage. 

Koscommoj. 

The French have therefore lefincd too mucJi upon 
Horace’s rule, who never designed to baiiit.h all 
kinds of death from ihe stage ; hut only suc h as 
had too much horror iii them, and which W' iild have 
abetter eflect upon the audunce when tiansactc'd 
behind tbo scenes. 1 would therefore lecommend 
to my countiymon the practice of the ancient poot.s, 
who w'cre veiy sparing of their public txecution.s, 
and rather chose to perform tliombehiuil the scenes, 
if it could be done with ns great an eflTecL upon the 
audicmce. At Ihe same time 1 must observe, that 
though the devoted persons of the tiugedy were 
seldom slam before the audionce, which has gene 
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rally sumethin^r ruliculous m it, tlu^r bodies were 
oftt'ii iiroduced after their death, Avhieh has always 
sometniug melaneholy or terrifying: so that the 
kiihug on the stage does not seom to have been 
avuivled only as an indecency, but also as an luipro- 
babilit V. 

Nee pueros coraiii pepulfi Medea truc'idcl , 

Aut lunii.ina palaiit ooquat ext.i nefanu'* Atrcus , 

AuL in Hvcrn Profane verlalur, t\<(JniUh in uik'uciii, 
Quodcuiiquo O'sUiulia niilu hu’. iiu reduluy odi 

UoR Ans Poet \er 1S5. 
Medea iiuisl not draw tier inurd uni; knife. 

Nor Atreu tlieio his horrid fe^Lst ini'pire, 

Cadmus and Pro);ne S nietaniorphoseM. 

(Slie lo a s\vallo\% turn'd, he to a <?n ike ,i 
Ami uhatsoBvei lOiilradirts my seiue, 

I hate tv) see, and ne\ er eaii beiitie — KoSfoiiMojj 

I have now gone through tin' several diamatic in- 
ventions winch aie made use of by the ignoidiit 
poets to sujiply the jilaco of tiagody. and hy the 
skilful to iiupiovc il; soiac of wliuh 1 would wish 
enttrely rejected, and the rest to be used with cau- 
tion. It would he an eiulh'ss ta'^k to consider r o- 
medy in the same light, and lo inenlion the innu- 
merable shifts that small wits pal; in piactice to lame 
a laugh. Bullock in a shnjt coat, and Noiris in i 
long one, seldom fail of this ellect In mdinary 
comedies, a broad and a nnriow-hiimmcd hat are 
different charactcis. Sometimes the wit ot the sicnc 
lies m a shouldei-belt, and sometimes in a pair of 
wliiskers. A lover running about the stage witii his 
head peeping out of a barrel’^, was thought a very 
good jest in King Charles the Second’s time; and 
invented by one ot the til •'t wits of that age. But 
hcrause ridicule is not so deluate as com]>assmn, 
and because the objects that make us laugh aie inh- 
nitely more numerous than those that make us 
vvce[», there is a much greater latitudi* fur comie 
than tragic artiHres, and by couserpicmc a much 

i greatci indulgence to be allowed them. — C. 

1 ® ^ 


No. 4:).| SATUUDW, APRIL 21, 1711. 

Natlo comorila ent — Jtv b.it ui lOrt 
The nation is a company of playci'* 

There i.s nothing whicli I desire moic*than a sale 
and hoiiouialde peace, though at the same time 1 
am very apprehensive of many ill cons('(|uerues that 
may attend it. I do not mean in regard to our poh- 
(hs, but to our manners. What an inundation of 
ribands anil brocades will break in upon us » What 
peals of laughter ami nripertinence shall wc be ex- 
j posed to! For the pievcntioii of these great evils I 
I could heartily wish that there was an act of parha 
I ment for pruhilntiLg the importatiou of French 
j fopperies. 

j The female in habitants of our island have already 
re^ r*ivcd very strong impressions from this ludicrous 
nacion, though by the length of the wai (as there is 
no evil which has not some good attending it) thev 
arc pretty well worn oat and forgotten. I remember 
the tiino when Boinc of our well-bred countrywomen 
ki jittlicir valet do thambre, because, forsooth, a man 
was much moro handy about them than one of their 
own sex. I myself have seen one of thoKC male Abi- 
gails flipping about the room with a looking-glass 
in his liand, and combing his lady’s hair a whole 
munuug together. Wlicthcr or no there was any 
truth in the story of a lady’s being got with child by 
one of these her liaudrnaids, 1 cannot tell; but J 


think at present the whole race of them is extinct in 
our own country. 

Aliout the time that several of our sex were taket 
into this kind of service, the ladies likewise brought 
up the fashion of receiving visits in their bifds. It 
was then lookeil upon as a piece of ill-hiecding fora 
woman to reluse to see a man because she was not 
sill ring, and a porter would have been thought unfit 
foi Ills place, licit could have made so awkward an 
excuse. As I love to set^ eveiy thing that is new, I 
once prevailed upon ni> fiicuJ Will lloneycom!) to 
carry mo along with him to one of thi'se travelled 
ladies, desiring him, at the same time, lo present me 
as a foreigner who loiild not speak English, that so 
I miglit not be obliged to bear a part m the dis- 
course. 'The lady, tliongh willing to appeal uudiest, 
had put on her best looks, ami pamtinl herself for 
our o-ception. Her hair ajipcaied in a veiy nice 
disoidd, as the niglit-gown which was thiuvui upon 
her shoulders was ruHleJ wiih gieat tare I’or my 
pait, I am so shocked with eveiy thing which b)oks 
imiuodc-t in the lair se\, that 1 could not turbi ar 
taking off my eve from licr when she moved iii bed, 
and wa'. in the gie.itest confusion imaginuble ev-'ry 
lime she sturcl u leg oi .in .inn. A-, the cocjmttes 
who introduced this custom grew old Ihcy left it off 
hy degrees, wcdl know ing lli.il a woman ot tliree.scTu e 
may kick and tumble ner heait out vutliouL making 
liny impiession 

Sciiipronia is at present the most professed ad- 
mirer of the Fiench nation, but is so rno.lcst as to 
ailmit her visitants no laithei than her (mlet. It la 
a v<‘r) odd Mglit that beautiful f iraturc makes, when 
she' IS talking politics with her Itcsses flow iiig aliout 
her shouldeis, and ex.iminiiig that face in the glass 
wliieh does such execution upon all the male stand- 
ers-by. How piettily does she divnle hei discourse 
betweonhei womanaud liei visit.ints' 'NVhal sprightly 
(laiisitions does she make from an opera or a sermon 
lo an ivory comb or a tunciishion ' How have 1 
been pleased to sec her iiiicirupted in an account of 
her travels, by a message to her footman, ami hold- 
ing her tongue in the midst ol a moial reflection, hy 
applying the tip of it to a patch ! 

TliciG is iiotlimg winch exposes a woman to gicaler 
d.ingers, than that gaiety and airiness of Icmpei 
which arc mituial to most of Ihc' sex. It sliould he 
therefore the concern of every wi.nc* and viiluous 
woman to keep this spi iglitlmess fiom clc'gencrating 
into levity. On the c oiitiaiy, the w hole discoinse 
and behaviour of the Fiench is to make the sex more 
fantastical, or (as they aie pleased to term it) inoie 
awakened, than is consistent either with virtue or 
disc retion. To speak loud in public a.ssemhlies, to 
let every one hear you talk of things that should only 
he raoutioncd in private or in whisper, arc looked 
upon a.«! pails of a refined educ'atinn. At the same 
time a blush is unfashionable, and silence more ill 
bred than luiy thing that can he spoken. In short, 
discretion and mode.sty, which in all other ages ami 
countries have been rogardec) as the’ greatest orna- 
ments of the fair sex, are considered ns the ingredi- 
ents of a narrow conveisation, and family behaviour 

ISome yo>ars ago I was at the tragedy of Macbeth, 
and unfortunately plated myself under a wom.in of 
cpialily that is since dead, who, as I found by the 
noise she made, was newly returned from Franco. 
A little before; tlie rising of the curtain, she broke 
out into a loud solilocpiy, “When will the dear 
witches enter ?” and immediately upon their first ap- 
I pearance, asked a lady that sat three boxes from her 
j <>n !iei right hand, if those w itches were’ not charm 
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ing ctCliLu es. A little after, as Betterton was in one 
of tlic fiiKvst speeclies of the play, she bh(M>k her fan 
at another L'uly who sat us fur on her left hand, and 
told her with a whisper that might be heard all over 
the pit, “ We must not expect to see Balloon to- 
night.” Not long after, calling out to a young ba- 
ronet by his name, who sat three scats before me, 
aim asked him whether Macbeth’s wife was still 
alive; and before be could give an answer, fell a 
talking of the ghost of B^iiuiuo. She had by this 
; tniie forined a little audience to herself, and fUed tlie 
I attention ()1 all about her. But as I bad a miud to 
bear the play, T got out of the sphere ol licr iinpeili- 
I ucnco, and plaiUcd myself iii one of the rcinolost 
I cornel s ol tlm ])it. 

I Tills pretty childishness of behaviour is one of the 
most rcluied parts of coquetry, and is not to bo at- 
1 tamed in jierfeclion by l.idics that do not travel foi 
j llicir inqiroveinciil. A nat'iial and uncou^trainod 
I bebuMoui has ,=onn‘(hmg in it so agiccabl**, that it is 
' no wonder to see people einleavoiii mg after it. But 
I at the saiiio tune it is so very haid to hit, when it is 
I not horn with ns, that ]i. oplc oltcn make theinsclves 
! ndjciilous in atlemptmg j( 

I A veiy ingenious Imcik h author tcdls us, that the 
^ bidies ol tin; louit in' I'lame in his time llioiight it 
ill-biecdmg, and a kind ol foiualc* pedantry, to jno- 
, iioimce d Imrd woid uglit ; for w Inc h reason they 
I took (icqiieiU occ.ibiioi to use lianl wolds, that they 
might show a politeness in murdering them. Ho 
' farllii r adds, that a lady of some ipialily at couit hav- 
; mg ae< ideiitally made use ol a haid vvoid m a pioper 
i place, and pioiiouiiced it iigiit, the whole assembly 
; wa, out of I'oLintcnance (or hei. 

I 1 must howcvi'i be so just to own, that there aic 
i many ladii's who have Lravi Hod seveial thousands of 
iail(’,5 witlu'Ut boiug the worse for it, and have 
hi ought lioim' with lliem.ill the nmdesty, discretion, 
and g lod sui''.e that tliey \\<Mit abioad with. As, on 
1 theiontrary, tin re , arc' great nuiiih<is of ti.ivollcd 
I la lies who hfue lived all their days withm tlie smoke 
j ol Imndon I liavc known a woman that novel was 
I c)ut Ol the pansli of St. .laines’s, betray us many fo- 
I ‘n’l foppeiies in her caiiiage, ur, .she could have 
j gleaned in Iialf the count nos of Kuropc. — C. 

No. 4b.] MONDAY, APRIL 23, 1711. 

Null beno Junctaruin discordia semina rrrum. 

Ovrn Met I i ver 9 

The .larnug seeds of lU conccrled thnitjs. 

WiiKN I want inaten.ils for tins paper, it is my 
custom to go ainoad in quest of game; and when 1 
meet any proper subject, I take the first opportunity 
of setting d(wn a hint of it upon paper. At the 
same time, I Took into the letters of my correspond- 
ents, and if I find any thing suggested in them that 
may afford matter of spceiilation, I likewise ent(‘r a 
minute of it in my eoimetion of materials. By (his 
means 1 frequently carry about mo a whole gheeeful 
of hints, tliai would look like a rhapsody of non- 
sense to a'nybody but myself. There is nothing in 
(hem but obsouiity and confusion, raving and iiicon- 
Bistoncy. In short, (hey are my speculations iu^ho i 
first principles, that (like the world in its chaosj aie j 
void of all light, distinction, and older. | 

About a week since there happened to me a vci’y j 
odd accident, by reason of one of these my papers 
of minutes which I had accidentally dropped at 
' Lloyd’s coffee house, where the auctions are usually 
! kept, Befoio 1 mussed it, there were a cluster of 
I people who had found it, and were diverting th«m- 


sidves with it at oue end of the oofloc-house. It had 
raioicd so much laughter among them before I bad 
observed what they were about, that I had not the 
courage to owui it. 'ITie boy of the cofiee-liuu.se, when 
they had done with it, carried it about in his hand, 
asking every body if they had dropped a written 
paper ; but nobody challenging it, he was ordered by 
Lho.so merry gentlemen who had before perused it, 
to get up into the auction pulpit, and read it to the 
whole room, that if any one would own it, they might. 
Tlie boy accoidingly mounted the pulpit, and with 
a very audible Voice read as follows . 

MINCTL3. 

Sir Roger de Cctvprlcy’s country scat — Yes, fur I 
halo long speeches — Query, if a good Chriitiau may 
be a conjuror — (’hilclei mas-day, .sultseller, bouse 
dug, ftci’cech-owl, cricket — Mi. Thomas luclc of 
London, m the good ship callerl the Achilles — Ya- 

r i I ' ( » ^ r/rc»ntijue UK dent/ ij— G 1 1 ( J s t s — 4 ' h e L ad y ' « 

Libiarv — Lion by tiude a tailor — Dromedary called 
Biicephalub — Krpupage the lady’s s-ummum bonum — 
(’harles Lilln* to In* taken notieo of — Short face a 
relief to envy — Redundancies in the thice profes- 
‘> 1011 '. — Latimis a recruit — Jew devouring a 

ham of bacon — Westmin&tor-dbbey — Giand Cairo — 
Biocr.istination — April (bols — Blue boars, redjions. 
hog', in armour — Enter a king and two fiddlers solm 
— Admission into the Ugly club — Beauty how im- 
provable — Fanulios of tiuc aud false humour — Tlic 
parrot’s schoid-mistress— Face half Pict half British 
— No man to be a hero of a tragedy under .si.x foot— 
Club of, sighers — Letters from llower-poU, elbow- 

diaus, tapestry-figures, hon, thunder The bell 

rings to the pupi»et-show — Old woman with a beard 
m.iriuul to a smoi k-faced boy — My next coat to be 
turned up with blue — Fable of tuiigs aud gridiron — 
Flower dyers— 4'he soldier's prayer — Thank )e for 
notliiiig, says the gallipot— Pactolus m stockings 
with golden clocks to them— Bamboos, iiulgels, 
dnim-stick> — Slip of my landlady’s eldest daughter 
— The Id.u-k mare with a st.ir in her forehead — The 
baibei’s pole — Will Iloueyoomb’s coat-pocket— 
Cojsur’s behaviour and my own in parallel circuiu- 

•stances — Poem iu patch-work NuUi aravi e$t 

pcfcinsus Atkillfs — The female conveuticier — The 
ogle-master. 

The reading of this paper made the whole coffee- 
house very merry; Home of them concluded it was 
wiitteu by a marlmaii, and others by somebody that 
had been taking notes out of the Spectator. Oue 
who had the appcanince of a voiy substantial citi- 
zen, told us, with several political winks and nods, 
that he wished there was no more iu the paper than 
what was expressed in it : that for his part, he looked 
upon the dromedary, the gridiron, and the barber’s 
pole, to signify something more than what was 
usually meant by those words; and that he thought 
tlic coffee-man could not do bettor than to carry the 
paper to one of the secretaries of state, lie farther 
.idtied, that ho did not like the n.imo of the outlaiid 
ish mail with the gulden clock iu his stockings. A 
young Oxford schohir, who chanced to be with hia 
uncle at the coffco-housc, discovered to us who tins 
Pactolus was : and by that means turned the whole 
scheme of this wujrthy citizen into ridicule. Wlule 
they were making tncir several conjectures upon 
this innocent paper, 1 reached out my arm to the l)oy 
as he was coming out of the pulpit, to give it me ; 
which he did accordingly. This drew the eyes of 
the whole company upon me; but after having cast 
a cursory glauce over it, and shook my bead tv ice 
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or tluiLc* ill the uiuJiug of it, I twibU'cl it iuto a 
kiuil of iriauli, and Jij^hted nij pipe with it, 
profound silciu c, together with the steadiness of my 
countenance, and the gravity of my behaviour duiiiig 
tins whole tr.uisactnm, raised a \e]) loud laugh ou 
all sides of me ; but as 1 had esetiped alt suspicion 
of being the author, 1 was very well tatislied, and 
applying myself to lu) pipe and the Postman, took no 
faiiher notice of anything that had passed aboutnie. 

My reader will liiul, that I have alieady mide use 
of above half the contents of the foregoing paper; 
and will easily suppose, that tliose subjects which 
aio )et untouched were sikIi piuvisioiis as I had 
made fur his future enteituinmeut. But as I have 
bten unluckily preveuti'd by Ihi^ aeeident, 1 shall 
only give him the letteis winch related to the tivo 
last hints. I'be hrst of them 1 should not have pub- 
lislufl, were 1 not informed that there is many a 
husband wlu) siiil’ers \ciy much in his pruaUi .ilfaiis 
hy the indisireot zeal of such a partner as is lure- 
alter meiilioned; to whom 1 may a[)ply the bar 
baioiis lu-'t 1 ij)tion quoted liy the Bishop of Salio- 
Ijiiij 111 Ins travels . JJlou nnnia jna Javta cst im- 
ina. “'I’liiougii too much pietj she became impious.” 

“ Sin, 

“ I am one of those unhappy men that are plagued 
with gos]»el gossip, so Common among dissenters 
(espcMialJy tnendsj. Lectnies in the nionnng, 

( hurcli-mectings at noon, and pieparation-scnnonH 
at night, take up so much of hei time, it is veiy rare 
she knows what we have tor dinner, iiulcss when the 
preacbei is to be at it, itli him come a tube, all 
I'lothers and sisters it si ems ; while othor^, leally 
such, arc deemed no rclaiioiis If at any time 1 
have her company alone, she is a incie scimoii pop- 
gun, repeating and dischaiging texts, proiifs, ami 
applications so perpetually, that hovu ver weaiy I 
may go to bed, the noise in my head will not let me 
sleep till towards moining I'lie misery ot my ease, 
and gieat numbcis of sudi suHoiers, plead your pity 
and speedy relief; otherwise I must expect, in a little 
time, to be lectured, preai bed, and prayed m(o want, 
unless the happiness of being sooner talked to death 
prevent it. I am, &i . 

“ K, (j.” 

The second letter, relative to the oglviig-mastcr, 
Tuns thus ; 

” Mk. Spictator, 

“ I am an Irish gentleman that have travelled 
many years for my improvoment ; during which time 
I have accomplished myself in the whide art of 
ogling, as it IS at piesent practised iii the polite 
nations of Europe. Being thus qualified, I intend, 
by tbe advice of my friends, to si't up for au ogliug- 
master. I teach the church ogle in the morning, 
and the play-house ogle by candle-light. I have 
also brought over with me a new flying ogle tit lor 
the ring; which I teach in the dusk of the evening, j 
or in any hour of the day^ by darkening one of my i 
windows. I have a manuscript by me called The j 
Complete Ogler, which I shall make ready to show 
on any occasion. In the mean time, 1 beg you willi 
publish the substance of this letter in an auvertige-j 
iiicnt, and you will very much obhge, I 

C. “ Your, &c.” 


Nu. 47.] TUESDAY, APRIL 21, 17J1. 

IJidi!, SI saplH- Mart 

Laugh, if you are wise 

Mr. Hobbs, m his Discourse of Human Nature, 
which, m my humble opinion, is much the best of 


all Ills woiks, after some veryiuiiuiis (disci vatiuiif 
upon laughter, concludes thus. “The patsiou .»! 
laughter is nothing else but sudden glory unsing 
from some sudden conception ot some emineocy m 
oiiiselves, by compaiison with the intirrnirtcs ol 
others, or with our own formerly; foi men laugh at 
the follies of themselves past, when (hey (jome sud- 
denly to remembrance, except they bring with them 
any present dishonour.” 

A( cording to this authar, therefore, when wc hear 
a mail laugh excessively, instead ut saying he is 
very meiry, we ought to tell liim he is very pioud. 
Aud indeed, if we h»ok into the bottom of this mat- 
ter, we shall meet with many obsci vations to (onhim 
U3 in this (qunioii. Every one laughs at somebody 
thal IS in an inferior state of folly to himself. It was 
1 formerly the custom for every great liousc m Eng- 
land to k(\q) a tame fool die^-sed in petticoats, that 
the heir ol the family might have an oppoituuity of 
joking upon him, and diveitmg himselt with Ins ab- 
.‘^urditii-.s Eoi the v.ime loason, uliots are still in 
request in imjst ul the courts of (Iciinari), where 
there is not a piiiice of any great rnagmhoi m e, who 
has not two or thiee drcs-icd, di^-tmgiushed, unclis- 
]mtcd lools in his retinue, whom the ii ^^t ot the eour- 
tieis aio alwajs bieakmg thtir joslbupon. 

The Dutf h, who aic inoie taiuoiis ior tJieir indus 
try aud application than for wit aud humour, hang 
up in .sev(‘ral ot their streets what they call the sign 
ot the (iaper, that is, the liead of au idiot diesbcd m 
<i cap and hells, and gaping in a most immodeiato 
manner. This a standing jest at Amstci’dam. 

Thus eveiy one diveils himself with sc»me pei'.oii 
Ol other that is bidovv him in point (d’ umlei." land- 
ing, aud triumphs in the supeiionty ot his geiuiis, 
whilst he has such objects of Ji'iisioii betoic his ejos. 
Mr. Dennis has vmy well expiessed this m a couple 
ot huiiioious lines, winch aie part ot a tiaiislatiou ol 
a satiie in Monsunu Boileau . — 

Tiuis oiif fool iolK lus toiigiio out at anotliar. 

And sliakes hia empty noddk* .(t liis tirulhvr. 

Mr Hobbs’s ictlection gives us tlie le.ison wh) the 
iiisigiiillcant people above-mentioned are stiireis up 
ol laughter among men of a gios^ taste • but as the 
more undei standing part of maiikind do U(jt lind 
tticir risibilily aflected by such ordiiiaiy objects, it 
may be woith the while to examine into the several 
provocatives of laughter m men of superior seusi 
and knowledge. 

In the first place 1 must observe, tliat there is a 
I set of merry drolls, whom the common people of all 
[ countries admire, and seem to love so well, “that 
I they could cat them,” according to the old provcib . 
j 1 mean those circuiufoTaueous wits whom every na- 
1 tion calls by the name of that dish ^ meat which 
I it loves best ; in Hidiand they are termed Pickled 
Ileinngs; in France, Joan Pottages; in Italy, 
Macaronics; and in Hrcat Britam, Jack Puddings. 
These merry waga, from whatsoever IockI they receive 
their title.s, that they may make their audiences 
laugh, always appear in a fool's coat, and commit 
such blurideis and mif^takcs m every step they take, 
and every word they utter, as those who listen to 
theyi would be ashamed of. 

But this little triumph of the understanding, under 
the disguise of laughter, is no where more visible 
than in that ru.slom which prevails every where 
among us on the first day of the present month, when 
every body takc*> it into his head to make as many 
fools as he can. In proportion as there are more 
follies discovered, so there is more laughter on this 
day than on any other m the whole year. A neigh- 
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hour of muio, who is a haberdasher by trade, and a 
very shallow conceited fellow, makes his boast that 
(bi these ten yeais successively he has not made less 
than a hundred April fools. My landlady had a fal- 
ling out with him about a fortnight ago, lor sending 
tnciy one of her {‘hildron upon some sleeveless 
cl rand, as she terms it. llor eldest son went to buy 
a ludfpenny-worth of mkle at a shoemaker’s ; the 
eldest daughter was dispatched half a mile to see a 
monster; and m sliort th8 whole lainily of innocent 
chilihon made Apiil fools. Nay, iny landlady her- 
self did not escape him. This empty fedlow has 
laughed upon these conceits ever since. 

This art of wit is well enough, when routined to 
one day in a twelveinontli ; but tliere is an ingenious 
tube of men sprung up of late yeais, who are for 
m.ikiiig Apiil fools cveiy day in the year. These 
geiifleineii arc cominoiily distiiiguisheil hy the name 
of lliteis' a race of men that are perpetu. illy em- 
ployed in laughing at those mistakes vvlncli arc of 
then own pioduction. 

d lius we see, in juoportion as one man is more 
lelmod Lliau another, he ( hoose.s lus tool out of a 
lower or iiigher class of mankind ; or to speak in a 
more ])liilosophit.il language, that seciet el.ilmn or 
[Hide ol heart whu h i«j geiiei ally e. died laughter, 
.iiis(.s 111 him, from his e(uiipari ug himself with an 
ohject below him, whetlu'i it bO hajipeiis (liat it be a 
natiunl oi an artitu lal fvxd It n, indt'cd, very 
p(osii)l(' tlial the persons we laugh at may m tlic* 
main of then cliaiai tiTs ho much vMser men than 
miselies; hut if they w'oiild have us laugh at them, 
>li -y must f-dl short of us in those le-^pecls which stir 
up the passion. 

I am .ifraid I shall appear b'o 'i!)stracled in my 
‘])i’culatiO(i'«, li I show', that when a man of wit 
uieke's us laugh, it lb by betiaynig boiuo oddness oi 
iidiiinity 111 lus own I’hararter, oi in the lepiesenta- ' 
iinuwhuh he inak('S ot Olliers ; and that when we 
iau'-h ,it almiLe, or even at aii inaniniale thing, itis 
at some aelionor iiieident that bears a remote analogy 
to any blunder or absurdity in reasonable creatures. 

Hut to come into common life ; I sluill jiass by 
the cofisiJeralion of tho,se stage toxcombs that arc 
aide to shake a w hole audience, and take notueof a 
p.irtnulai sort of men who are such provokers of 
mirth In convers.ilmii, tlmt it is impossiDlc for a club 
01 meiiy meeting to subsist without them — I mean 
t>mf,e honest gentlemen that aio always c\posed to 
(lie wit and raillery (d‘ their well-wishers and coinpa- 
liioiis ; that are pelted by men, women, and children, 
liirnds and foes, and in a woul, stand as butts iii 
I niiveisatiori, for every one to shoot at that pleases. 

I know several of these butts who are men of wit and 
sense, though by some odd turn of humour, Some un- 
lucky cast m their person or behaviour, they have 
always the iiU'<foitune to make the company merry.' 
The truth of it is, a man is not qualified for a I itt, j 
who has not a good deal of wit .ind vivacity% even in 
llio iidiculous si do of his cliaracter. A stupid butt 
IS only 111 tor the conversation of ordinal y people ; 
men of wit require one that will give them jday, and 
hcetir himself in tlio absurd pait of his behaviour. A 
butt with these accoiuplishmenta frequently gets Hie 
laugh on his side, and turns the ridicule upon him 
that attacks him. Sir John FalstaiT wa.s a hero of 
this species, and tpves a good dosciiption of iiini- 
‘•etf in hi.s capacity of a imU, after tne following 
imiuncr: “Men of all svirts,” says that merry 
knight, “ take a piidc tt> gud nt me. The brain of| 
man is not aldf' to invi nt any thing that tends to 
hiughtcr more than I mv'iU, or is invented on miM 
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1 um not only witty in myself, but the cause that wit 
IS in other men.”— C. 


No. 48.] WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 1711. 

Per multaa adituin sibl stepf- figura* 

Hcpiicnt Ovid. Met xiv. 652. 

Ihrougli various shapes he often fmdi access 
Mt correspondents take it ill if I do not, from 
time to time, let them know I have received their 
letters. The most effectual way will be to publish 
some of them that arc upon important subjects; 
which I shall introduce with a letter of my own 
that J writ a fortnight ago to a fraternity who thought 
fit to make me an honorary member. 

To the Presultnt and Fellows of the Vyhj Club. 

“May it pleask your Deformitie.s. 

“I have received the notification of the honour 
you have done mo, in admitting me into your so- 
ciety. I acknowledge my want of merit, and for 
that reason shall endeavour at all times to make up 
my own failures, by introducing and iccommending 
to tlip club persons of more undouhted qualifu n- 
timis than I can pretend to. I shall next week 
come down in the stage-coach, in order to lake my 
scat at the board ; and shall bring with me a can- 
didate of each sex. The persons I shall present to 
you, are an old beau and a modern Piet. If they 
aie not so eminently gifted liy nature as our asscmi- 
bly expects, give me leave to say their acquired ug- 
liness IS greater than any that has ever yet appealed 
boCoro you. The beau h.is varied his dress cvriv 
<lay in his life for these thirty years past, and still 
added to the deformity he was boin with, 'riio 
Piet has still greater merit towards us, and has, evci 
since she came to years of discretion, deserted tin* 
handsome parly, and taken all possible jiaiusto ac- 
quiie the fai'c in which I shall present her to your 
consideration and favour. 

“ I am, Gentlemen, 

“ Your most obliged humble servant, 

“The SpECTAion.” 
“ P.S. I desire to know whether you admit peo- 
ple of qualfty.” 

“Mr. SpECTAToa, April 17. 

“ To show you there are among us of the vain 
weak sex, .some that have honesty and fortitude 
euough to dare to be ugly, and willing to be thought 
so, I apply myself to you, to beg your interest and 
iccornmendation to tbe ugly club. If my own word 
will nut be taken (though in this case a woman’s 
may), I can bring ci edible witnesses of mv qualifi- 
cations for their company, whether they insist upon 
hair, forehead, eyes, cheeks, or chin; to which I 
must add, that I find it easier to Icon to my left 
side than to my right. I hope 1 am iu all respects 
agreeable; and for humour and iniith, I will keep 
up to the president himself. All the fivour I will 
pretend to is, that as I am the first woman who has 
appeared desirous of good company and agreeable 
conversation, I may take, and keep, the upper end of 
the table. And indeed I think they want a carver, 
which I can be, after as ugly a manner as they could 
wish. I desire your thoughts of my claim as soon 
as you can. Add fo my features the length of my 
face, which ifi a full half-yard; though I never knew 
(ho reason of it till you gave one for the shortness 
ot yourB. If I knew a name ugly enough to belong 
to the above described face, I would fojgi) one; but, 
to jny tuispcakable misfortune, my name is the only 
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(iisa^^rc'cable prettmess about me; so pry thee make 
one for me that signifies all the deformity m tlic 
world. You understand Latin, but be sure bring it 
in with my being, in the sincerity of my heart, 

“ Your most frightful admirer and servant, 

“ Hkcatissa.” 

“ Mu. Sl’ECTATOR, 

“ I read your discourse upon affectation, and 
(roin the remarks made in it, examined my ov\ii 
heart so strict]), tliat I tliought I liad Ibiiiid out il’' 
most secret avenues, with a resolution to be a\\aro 
of tliem lor the future But, alas' to my soirow I 
now understand that I have several follies wbiih I 
do not know the loot of. I am an old tellow, ami 
extremely troubled with the gout; but having al- 
ways a strong vanity towards being pleasing m tlie 
eyes of women, I never have a moment’s ease, but I 
am mounted 111 higli'hceledshoes, witlia gla/-ed wax- 
leather iiistep. Two days after a severe tit, I uas 
invited to a friend’s house in the city, where i Ix'- 
licved I should see ladies, and with my usual eom- 
plai, sauce, cripphsl mysell to wait upon them. A 
very sumptuous table, agieeable compau), and kind 
leceplion, were but so maav irnportuuuto ad-btions 
to the torment I W'as in. A gi'iitleiuati ot (he fa- 
mily observed my condition , and soon after the 
(|Uecn’s health, he in the jno^ence of the uhob' 
coinpau), with his own harnis, (b'gradcd me into an 
old pair of lus own shoes. This operation before 
tin<* ladies, to me (who am by nature a roxtomb) was 
'buffered with the same nductante as (hey admit the 
help ot men in the greatest extremity The ictuin 
of ease made me forgive the lougli obhgafiori bud 
upon me, which at that time rcdieved my body from 
a distemper, and will my mind for evei from a folly. 
For the chanty received, I return my thanks tins 
way. “ Your most humble sen ant.” 

“Sir, Epping, April 18. 

“We have your papcis here the nioining they 
come out, and w’c have been very well entertained 
with your last, upon the false ornaments of person*^ 
who represent heroes in a tiagedy. Wliat made 
your sperulation come veiy sea.sonably among ns is, 
that we have now at this place acompanyof stiullers, 
who are far from offeiidiUg in the impierffneiit splen- 
dour of the drama Tliey are so far from falling 
into these false galla^tun^, that the stage i.s here lu 
111 its original situation ul atari. Alexander the 
I (Ireat was acted by a fellow in a paper cravat. The 
ne.xt day the Earl of Essex seemed to have no di.s- 
j tiess but his poverty ; and my Lord Foppington the 
; sajucinorniTig wanted any ln*ttor means to sliow him- 
self a fop, than by wearing stockings of different 
( olours. In a word, though they have had a full 
barn for many days together, our itinerants arc still 
HO wretchedly poor, that without you can prevail to 
seud us the furniture you forlud at the playhouse, 
the heroes aiijicar only like sturdy beggars, and the 
heroines gipsies. We have had but one part which 
was performed and dressed with propiiety, and that 
was Justice Clodpato. 'I’liis was so well done, that 
it offended Mr. Justice Overdo, who, in the midst 
of our whole audience, wa.s (like Quixote in the 
puppet-show) so highly provoked, that he told them, 
if they would move compassion, it should be in 
their own jpersons, uid not iii the characters of dis- 
tressed princes and potentates. He told them, if 
they were so good at finding the way to people’s 
hearts, they should do it at the end of brnlgcs or 
church porches, in tlieir pioper vocation of beggars. 
This, the justice says, they must expect, since they 


could not be contented to act heathen warriors, and 
such fellows as Alexander, but must jiresume to 
make a mockery of oue of the quorum. 

K. “ Your servant.” 
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Hoirimcin pajjma uouLra sapit. — M art. 

Men and manners I deseiiljc. 

It is vcF) natural kir ifiiian who is not turned for 
miitliful meetings of men, or assemblies of tbe fair 
sex, to delight in that sort of convcisatioii winch \vc 
tind 111 coffee-houses. Hero a man of my temper is 
in las eleiuput ; for if he cannot talk, he can still 
be more agieeable to his eompaiiy, as well as pleased 
in lamselt, in being only a hearei. It is a sier-'t 
known but to few, \i't of no small use in the conduct 
ot hie, Ibai when you fall niloa man’s coir, tusatioin 
the llr''t tbiiig )(m should cuiisuler is. wlu'thcr lie has 
j gi cater iu< lin.'ition to heai )()U, oi that you should 
hv'ar him 'I'be latter is the inoie ;j,eueial ile^iie, and 
I know very able tlatteiei's Unit never -peak a wind 
in praise ol the jiersunsfiom vvboni the) oliiani daily 
JavOLii.s, but still piaeli.se a skilful .itteiition to vvlnit- 
evei is utteied by tliose with vvliom they eonvei-e. 
We are veiyeuiums to obsei ve tlie beh.ivmur of 
great men ami iheir client'!; but the same passions 
and interests move men in lower spheres ; and I 
(that have nothing else to do but make obsci vatioiis) 
see in cvoiy jiaiish, street, lane, and alley, of this 
populous city, a little potentate that has lii.s coiiit 
and Ills llatterers, who biy siiaies for bis aifu tioii 1 
and (avoni by the same arts that are piactised ujioii i 
men in higher stations. i 

III the place I most usually frequent, men differ I 
rather in the tune of day in whn h tliey make a ' 
ligLire, than in any ical greatness above one an- 
other. I, who am at the (‘offec-lioudc at six in (ho 
niorning, know that my fiiend JBcavei, (he luibei- 
daslier, has a levee of more undissemlded fneiuks and 
admirers than most of the courtiers oi generals of 
Great Bntain. lilvcry man .ibont him has, perhaps, 
a newspjjiei in his hand; but none ean pietimd to 
guess what step will be taken in any one i ourt ot 
Jvuiope, till Mr. Beaver liah tliinwn down his pqie. 
and declares wh.it measures the allies must enter 
into upon this new posture of aff.iirs. Our coffee- 
house IS near one of the inns of couit, and Beaver 
has the audience and adnniation of his neighbouis 
from six till within a quarter ot eight, at winch time 
be is interrupted by the students of the house ; .some 
of whom arc ready dressed for Wc.stnnn.'iter at ciglit 
in a morning, with faces us busy as if they were re- 
tained in every cause there; and others come in 
their night-gowns to saunter away their time, as if 
they iievei designed to go thither. I do not know 
that I meet ill any of my walks, olijeets wliieh move 
both my .spleen and laughter so efleetually, ns tbos'* 
young fellow's at (he Grecian, Squire’s, Sea lie’s, and 
all other coffee- liouses adjacent to the law, who rise 
early for no other puifiose hut to publish their lazi- 
ness. One would think these young virtuosos take 
a gay cap and slippers, with a scarf and party-co- 
loured gown, to bo the ensigns of dignity ; for the 
vain things approach each other with an air, which 
ubews they regard one another for their veHtineuts. 

I have observed, that the superiority among these 
proceeds fiom an o[)inion of gallantry and fashion. 
The gentleman in the strawberry sash, who presides 
.so much over the rest, has, it seems, subscribed to 
every openi this last winter, and is supposed to ro- 
ceivc favours from one of the actresses. 
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When the day grows too busy for these gentlemen 
'o enjoy any longer the pleasures of their diHhabille 
with any manner of confidence, they give plate to 
men wlio have business or good sense m their faces, 
and coinc to the tolffe-hoiise either to transact 
nffairs, or enjoy conversation. The persons to ivho.se 
heliavioui and iliscourse I have most regard, are such 
!i3 are between these tw'o sorts of men ; such as have 
not vpints lot) active to be happy and ivell pleased in 
a jniv'.itc condition, nor TompJexions trio w^ann to 
make them iiegha t the duties and lelations of life 
or these sort of men eousiot (he worthier part of 
iiiaiikind; ot these are all good fdtller'^, generous 
1)1 Olliers, SI iic('i e fi lends, and laithful subjects. Their 
entf'rtainiueiils are derived rather fioni reason tliaii 
imagination which is the cause that there is no nn- 
pilieiiie or instability in their speech oi ac tion. You 
st e in their counten.inces they aie at home, and in 
(|inet possession of tlm jireseiit iiislaut as it jiasses, 
vvilhonl {l)\sinng to ijuirken it by giatifc nig any pas- 
Mun, 01 prosecuting any new design, d'liese aie (In* 
men foiined for society, <ind thost; |jL(le c onunuiiiti''s 
winch we express by iho woid neiglihonrhood 

The ( ntfoe- house is, tlic jilate of i cmlezvoiis to all 
I hat live neat il, who ?iie tints luincd to relish cmIiii 
andordinaiy life, bhibulus J)IPslde^ over the mnldle 
homa of the dav^ when thia a'-semlily of mcui meet 
loLollit’i. lie cmjojs a girat foitiine hamlsoinely, 
wnthout launching into exjicnsc ; and exerts man) 
noble and nsdul c|ualitics, wdliont appealing in any 
public einplo) incut, llis wisdom ami kuowdedge 
are ,>erv i< i aide to all lli.it think tit to make use of 
thc'in; and lie does the ollice of n eouiisel, a judge, 
an e\e. ntor, .ind a fiieiid, to all Ins acquaintance, 
not oiil) williout the* piofits winch attend such otlicos*, 
hut aho without the defeience ami homage which 
arc usuall) paid to llnuii. The giving ‘d th.inks is 
dnpieasiiig to liiMi. d'he greatest giatitude you can 
shew him n, to l<d him see tliat )ou arc <a hedier man 
for his services; and that you are u,s ready to oblige 
olliois, as he is to oblige you. 

Ill the jnivato exigencies of las friends, he lends 
at legal value consuleralilc sums winch he might 
liiglily increase by 1 oiling in the public slocks, lie 
docs md c'onsider in whose hands Ills money will im- 
piove most, but ^Aholc it will do most good 

Euhulus lias so great an aulhonly in his little 
diurnal audience, that when he shakes his liead at 
.my piece' of public nows, the) all of them .ij)j)ear 
dejcc ff‘d; and on the contrary, go lionie (o tlicir dm- 
neis with .1 good stomach .iiid chceiful aspect when 
Tubulus seems to intimate that things go well. Nay, 
(boil veneration towards him is so great, that wlion 
(hey are in other company they speak arnl act after 
him; are wise in Ins sentences, and are no sooner 
Mt dowm at their own tables, but they liojie or fear, 
rejoice or di^spond, as (hry saw him do at the colfec- 
house. In a wuid, every man is Kuhulus a.s soer as 
his b.ic-k IS turned. 

Having heic given an account of ‘he several reigns 
th.il succeed eac h ulhei from day-bre.ik till dinner- 
time, I shall meiilion the monarehs of (ho afternoon 
on another occasion, and shut iqi the whole sciuis of 
them with the history of Tom the Tyrant who, €.s 
the first minister of the coffee-house, takers the go- 
vernment upon him between the liours of eleven ."vnei 
twelve at night, and gives his orders in the most ar- 
bitrary manner to the servants btdow him, aa to the 
disposition of licpiors, coal, and cinders.— li. 

* Tho waiter of I’lA* cofToe house, frccjucritly aiekiuunod 
J'lr Idiomaa. 
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Nunquani aliud nalura, ahud sapientia dait. 

Juv Sat. xix 321 

Good taste and nature ahvnya speak the same. 

WtiKN the four Indian kings were in this country 
about a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with Llic 
rabble, and followed them a whole clay together, 
being wonderfully struck with the sight of ever) 
thing lhati.s new oi unconanoii. I ha\»‘, since then 
dep.irtnro, emplovcil a fnoiicl to make many irupu- 
ric'.s of their landlord the uphoLterer, relating to 
(hc'ir in.iimcis ami coiiverfialiun, as also conceruuig 
the remaiks which they m.iili‘ in this eiauitry Ibr 
next to the forniiiig a right notion of such str.mgeis 
1 .should be desirous of Icainiiig wh.iL ideas they hriie 
conc'c'ivcci of us. 

Tlie upholsterer liiidiiig iny frn-nd vc'ry inquisitive 
about fhe.'.e bi.s lodgeis, biought him some time since 
a htllc bundle of ])apcrs, whuli be assured him weit 
wiitten by king 8a (Ja Veau (^mi Hash Tow, and, 
as lie sujiposes, left behind by same mistake. Tlu'^e 
p.ijiers are now’ tianslated, and contain abundance 
of ver) odd Ob'.!*! v .itions, which 1 find this hltlc Ira- 
torriily of kings inatle during their st.iy in the isle of 
()irent Jlritain. I sh.ill present my reader wnLh a 
shoit Kpccimcn of them m this paper, and may per- 
haj)^ communicate moie to him hereafter. In the 
.aiiic'lc of London are the following words, wlncii, 
without doubt are meant of the chinch of 8t- Paul 

“ On (lie most riMiig part of the town there stands 
a huge house*, log enough to eontam the whole na- 
tif)U of winch I am king. Our good brother E Tow 
0 Koain, king of the liners, is of opinion it wa.s 
made by the h.inds of that great God to whom it is 
c:onsecuited. The kings of Gianajah and of the Six 
Nations Ix'hcve that it w.is created with the c.vitli, 
j and produced on the s.irae day witli the sun and 
I moon. But for my ow n part, by the best informa- 
! lion that I could get of tins matter. 1 am apt to think 
I tliat this prodigiou.s jiile was fashioned intotlm shape 
it now bears by several tools and instruments, of 
vvlin h they ha vfv a wonderful variety in this country. 
It was probably at lirst a huge misshapen rock that 
grew upon ^he t.qi of the lull, which the natives of 
the country (aftci having cut into a kind of regular 
ligure) bored ami bolluwcul with incredible pains and 
industry, till they bad wrought m it all those bean- 
liful vault.s and caveniK into which it is divided .it 
this day. As soon as this rock was thus curiously 
scoopcul to their liking, a prodigious nuuiher of hands 
must leave been (miplo)eclin ehipping the outside of 
it, which IS now as smooth as the surface of a pebble ; 
and 18 in several places hewn out into pillars that 
stand like the trunks of so mail) trees bound about 
the lop with g.arlaiids of leaves. It is probable that 
will'll this gieat work was begun, which must have 
bc'cn many hundred years ago, there was .some reli- 
gion among this people; for they guc it the name 
of a temple, and have a tradition that it was de- 
signed for men to pay their devotion in. And uulercl 
there arc several reasems which make us think that 
the natives of this country had formerly among them 
some sort of worship, for they .set apart every seventh 
day as sacred ; hut upon my going into one of those 
holy houses on that day, 1 coul'i not observe any 
circumstance of devotion in thenr behaviour. There 
was indeed a man in black, who was mounted above 
the rest, and scorned t<i utter something with a great 
deal of vehemence ; but aa for (hose undcrneatli 
him, instead of paying their worship to the deity of 
the place, they were most of them bowing and curl- 
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to one aiiother, and a con!5idcraJ)lc number oi 
Uiem faat asleep. 

The queen of the country appointed two men to 
attend us, that had enough of our language to make 
ihenisclves understood in some few particulars. But 
we soon perceived that those two were very great 
encraies to one another, aud did nut always agree m 
the same story'. We could make shilt to gather out 
of one of them, that this inland was very much in 
fested with a monstrous kind oi animals, in the .shape 
of men, called whigs^ and he often told us, that he 
hoped wo should meet with none of them in our way, 
for that if we did, tliey would he apt to knock ua 
down for being kings. 

“ Our other interpreter used to talk very much of 
a kind of animal called a tory, that v\ds as gn-at a 
monster as the whig, and would treat u.s a.s ill lor 
being foreigners. These two creatures, it seems, are 
I'oiu with a secret antipathy lo one another, and en- 
gage when they meet as naturally as the elephant 
and the rhinoceros.* But as we saw none of either 
of the-so species, we are apt to think that our guides 
deceived us with misrepresentations and tictn/us, and 
amused us with an account of sucli nionsteis as aie 
nut really in their country. 

“These particulai.s we made a shift to pick out 
from the discourse of our intcr[iieters, vvhidi v>e put 
together as viell as we could, being able to under- 
btand but here and there a word of what tliey said, 
aud afterw'ard making up the meaning of it among 
ourselves, 'I'ho men of the countrj are very tunning 
and ingenious in handicraft works, but withal so very 
idle, tint we often saw young lusty raw-boned Icd- 
lows carried up aud down the stieetsin litlleeovo&ed 
rooms, by a couple of porters, a ho are hired for that 
service. Tlieir dress is likewise very baibarous, for 
they almost .strangle themselves about the neck, and 
bind their bodies with .'^eveial ligaluiea, that wo aie 
apt to think are theouasiou ot several distempers 
among them, which our couutiy is entirely free troni. 
Instead of those beautiful feathers with which we 
adorn our heads, they often buy up a monstrous bush 
of hair, which covers their heads and falls <lown in 
a large fleece below the middle ot their backs ; and 
with which they walk up and dovvn the stieet.s, and 
are as proud of it as if it was of their own* growth. 

“ We were invited to one of their public diver- 
sions, where W’e hoped to Jiave seen the, great men 
of their country running down a stag, or pitching a 
bar, that we might have discovered wlio weie the 
persons of the greatest abilities among them ; but 
instead of that, they conveyed us into a huge room 
lighted up with abundance of candles, where this 
la/,y people sat still above three hours to see several 
feats of ingenuity performed by others, whoitseems 
were paid lor it. 

“ As for the women of the country, not being able 
to talk with them, wc could only make our remark 
upon them at a distance. I'hcy let the hair of their 
heads grow to a great h-ngth ; but as the men make 
a great show with heads oi hair that are none of their 
own, the women, who they say have very fine licads 
of hair, tie it up in a knot, aud cover it from being 
seen. The women look Inko angels, aud would bo 
more beautiful than the sun, were it not for little 
black spots that are apt to break out in their faces, 
and sometimes rise in very odd figuies. I have ob- 
served that those little blemishes wear off very soon; 

• (If Uipsf tvvo animal* the Indi.m kings rouid have no 
ulr.in, and thurefore seem hero lo be illustraUng “ ohsenrum 
pi r •jlMcurins,' and explaining the monster'^ spoken of here by 
animals that wore not really m Uieir country. 


but when they disap]»e,u in one part of the face, they 
are very apt to bicak out in another, lusomuch tiiat 
1 have .seen a spot upon the lorchead in the after- 
noon, which was upon the chin m the morning.’* 
Tlie author then proceeds to show the absurdity of 
breeches and petticoats, with many other curious ob- 
servations vvhicli I .shrill reserve for aiiothor occasion. 
1 cannot, however, conclude this oapor without 
taklug notice, that amidst these wild remarks there 
now and then appeals j/^’uuething very reasonable. 
I cannot likewise fiirbear obseivmg, tliat we are all 
guiJty in sonic measure of the same narrow way of 
thiukiug which wo meet with in this abstract of the 
Indian journal, wlien we fancy the customs, dresses, 
aud imaiiieis of other coiintiics arc iidiculous ami 
extravagant, if tliey do not resemble those uf our 
own. — G. 
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Turquet ab oliscoiiis jam outic bomu-mbiH aurcin. 

Ilou I il 127 

He from tbc loslc ulistCMie rocl.inns our yuulh — Pni*F. 

“ M |{. Sl'l ( TATOR, 

“My li irlune, quality, and poison, aie siuh as | 
remler me a.s eoiispicuous as any young woman in 
town. It IS in mv powei to enjoy it in all its va- 
nities, but I have, tiom a very careful education, 
contracted a groat aversion to llie lorvvaid air and 
ta^hion which is piaetised in all public places and 
assemblies I attribute this very much (o the style i 
and manner of oui jdays. I was last nigliL at the 
b'utuTul, where a conlideiit lover in the jday, speiik- I 
iiig of lij.s mistress, cries out — ‘Oh tliat Ilarnet ’ to , 
told these arms about the waist ut tii.it beauteous, | 
struggling, and at last yielding fair’’ Such an 
image as this ought by no moans to be presented to 
a cliastc and legular amlicnco. 1 cxpeit youi opi- 
nion of this ‘ienlciKe, and recommend to your con- 
sideration, as a S}»et tutor, the conduct of the stage 
at present with relation to chastity and modesty. 

“ I am, l!?ir, 

“ Your constant leadm- and well wither." 

The complaint of this young lady is so just, that 
the otfeiiee is gioss enough to have displeased per- 
sons who cannot pretend Lo that delicacy and mo- 
desty, of winch she i.s mistiess. lint there is a great 
deal to be said m behalt of an author. If the au- 
dience wouhl but consider the difiiculty of keeping 
up a sprightly dialogue for five acts together, they 
would allow a writer, when he wants wit, aud can- 
not please any otherwise, to help it out with a little 
smutliness. I will answer for the poets, that no 
one ever writ bawdry, for any other reason but 
doaith of invention. When the author cannot 
strike out of hnnsedf any more of that which he has 
.superior lo those who make up the bulk of his au- 
dience, his natural recourse is to that which he has 
in common with them; aud a description which 
gratifies a sensual appetite will please, when the au- 
thor has nothing almiit him to dcdight a refined ima- 
gination. It IS to such a poverty we must impute 
this and all other bentences in plays, which are of 
this kind, and which are commonly termed luscious 
expressions*. 


• Be it mid here, to the honour of Uio author of this paper, 
that he praidlsed tlie lessons which ho taught, and did not re- 
ject good odvico frfiin what quarter iMicver il canio. lie pub 
hsbod this lady's leUcr, and approved her indignation He 
aubnutted to her censure, condemned hhnself imbllrly. and 
corrected the obnoxious pas'^ago of his play, in a new ed.ilou 
which was publi-^hod m 1712. 
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This cxprdieut to supply tho delaicnrirs of wit arhcs in their chief chavactcis, and the women 
has been used more or less by most ol tlie authors writers may be allowed the same liberty. Thus, as 
who have succeeded on the sta^e ; though 1 know the male wit gives Ins hero a great fortune, the fe- 
hul one w'ho has professedly wiit a play upon the male gives her heroine a good galVantat the end of 
basis ol the desiie of multiplying our species, and the play. But, indeed, there is hardly a play one 
that IS the pidite Sir George Etheridge ; if 1 under- can go to, but the hero or line gentleman of it struts 
stand what the lady would be at, in the pbiy called off upon the same account, and leaves us to con- 
She ]i ould // S)tt; Could. Othci poets have here and sider what good office he has put us to, or to em- 
theic given ail inti/nution that there is this design, ploy oui selves as we please. To be plain, a man 
under all the disguises and affectations which H lady who frequents plays would have a very respectful 
may put ou ; but no aullnti, except this, has made notion of himself, were he to recollect how often he 
sine vvoik of it, and put the iniaginaiions of the au- has been used as a pimp to ravishing tyrants, oi 
ihcnce ujiou this one juirposc from the bcgiiiiiing to successful rakes. When the actors make thou* exit 
end of the coined). It has always fared accord- on this good occasion, the ladies are sure to ha\e an 

ingly ; for whether it lie that all who go to this examining glance from the pit, to see how they rc- 

pimc would it tliey could, or that the innocents go bsli what passes; and a few^ lewd fools are very 
to it, to guess only what she would if she could, the ready to employ their talents upon the cumposuic or 
play has always been well received fiecdom of their looks. Such incidents as these 

It lifts a heavy empty sentence, when there is make some ladies wholly absent themselves fi om tlie 

added If) it a lascivious gestme of body; and wdien pla)bousc; and others never miss the first day of a 
it is too low to heiaised even hy that, a tlat meaning j)la)*, lest it should prove too luscious to admit their 
is ('iiliveneil by making it a double one. W iiteis going with any countenance to it on the second 
who want gonius, mvo tail ot kc’epiug thus seciet It men ol wit, who think lit to write for the stage, 
in reserve, to tioiile a laugh or laise a clap. I, who instead ol this pitiful way of giving delight, w ould 
know iifithing ol women hut liom seeing plays, i ju turn their thoughts upon raising it from such good 
give great guesses at file whole sliuctuie of the tair natural impulses as are in the iiudience, hut are 
bf’V, hy being imiocentlv iilac.ed in the pit, and in- choked up by vice and luxury, they would not oiilv 
suited h) the petticoats ol thc-ir dancers, tlie advan- please, hut befiieiidiis at the same time. If a man 
.ages ol whose picdty persons aie a gio.it hc'lp to u liad a mind to be new in bis way of writing, might 
dull play. When a poet flags in writing lusciously, not he wlm is now represented as a fine gciitleriuin 
<i ]iic'Uy girl can move hi^c iviouslv , and have the thougli he betrays the honour and bed of his ucigh- 
sariic good consequence for the author. Dull poets hour and friend, and lies with half the women in 
in t!ll^ case use their aiidieuers as dull parasites do (he iday, and is at last rewarded with her of the 
ll'c'ir pat ions ; when they e.iuiiot longer diveit them liest character in it; — I say, upon giving the lomedy 
'.Mill tinir wit or huinom, they bait tiieir ears witli another east, might not such a one divert the au- 

somelliirig whic h is agi c'cmIjIc to then temper, though dienco quite as well, if at the eatastrojihe he vveie 

helow' thc'ir understanding. Apicins cannot lo.^ist lound out for a traitor, and met with contempt ac 
heing pleased, il yon give him un account of a de- c ordingly ? There is seldom a person devoted to 
licumsmcal' or Clod i us, if you de:>ciibe a wanton above one darling vice at a time, so that there is 
hcauly; though, at the same tune, if you do not room enough to catch at men's hearts to theur good 

awake those inclinations in them, no men aie licltci and advantage, if tlie poets will attempt it with the 

jmiges of what is just and deho.ito in conv citation honesty whuh becomes their c haunters. 

But, as I have before observed, it is easier to talk There is no man who loves his bottle or his mis- 
to the man than to the man of sense. tress, m a manner .so very abandoned, as not to bo 

It IS remarkalile that the wn^e^.^ of lea.st learning capable of relishing an agic'cable charactei, that ns 
are best skilled in the luscious way. The poetesse.s no way a slave to eitlnn- ol these puisiiits. A man 
of the age have done wonders in this kind, iiml we that ns tempeiate, gcmerou.s, valiant, chaste, faithlui, 
are obliged to the lady who writ Ibrahim*, for in- and honest, may, at the same time, have wit, huinoui. 
tiodnciiig a preparatory scene to the very action, good-breeding, and gallantly. While he exi ri'' 
when the cmpcroi ihrows his handkerchief a.s a sig- these latter qualities, twenty occasions might be in- 
nal for his mistre.ss to follow him into the most le- vented to show he is master of the other noble vii- 
(ircd pait of the seraglio. It must be confessed Lu tues. Such cbaracters would smite and repiove the 
Tuikish majesty w^ent olT with a good air, hut me- hcait of a man of sense, when he is givcui up to his 
thought we made hut a sad figure who waited with- ploasuies. He would see he has been mistaken all 
out- This ingenioufl geutlowomau, in (his piece oi this while, and be eonvinecd that a s"uud con.stitu- 
Inuvdry, refined upon an author of the same sexf, tion and an muncent mind are tJie true ingredients 
who, in the Borer, makes a country ’squiie atri]) to fer becoming, and enjoying life. All men of true 
Ins Holland drawers. For Blunt is uisappoiutcd, taatc would call a man of wit, who should turn his 
and the emperor is uridei stood to go on to th«' it- ambition this way, a fuend and benefactor to bis 
most, d'he pleasantry of slrijipmg almost naked 
has been since practised (where indeed it should 
have been begun) very successfully at Bartholomew 
fair.i 

It IS not to he here omitted, that in one of the 
ahovc'-mcntioned female com ositione, the Rover* is 
very frequently scut on the same errand; as I take 
it, above once eveiy act. This i.s not wholly unna- 
tural ; for, they say, the men authors draw thein- 

* Mrs. Mary Plx, 
t Mrs, itohn. 

1 The appearance of Lady Mary, a roj-m-dancer at Bartho 
kniBW fair, gave ot'c.unou to Uus proper anliiiailv ersioa 


countiy; but I am at a loss what name (hey would 
give him, who makes use of his rapacity for con- 
tJ^ary purpose.s. — R. 

* On the first nigtit ot ‘he cxlubiUou of a new pVa>, virtuous 
women about this time eanio to see iiin nia.nks, then worn bj 
women of the town, us iho characlouslic murk of their being 
prostitutes. 
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Oniues ul lecimi mentis pro talibus annos 
Kxiijut, et pukUru facial te prole pareutom. 

Vino ifin. 1. 7a 

To crown thy worth, she shall bo ever thine, 

And make thee father of a beauteous hue 

An ingenious correspondent, hke a sprightly wife, 
will ultra) s have the last word. I ilid not think iii\ 
last letter to the dclVniiicd fraternity would have oc- 
casioned any answer, especially since J had promised 
them so sudden a visit hut as they think they taii- 
not shew too great a veneration for my peiaon, they 
have ahead) sent me up an answer. As to the pro- 
posal of a marriage Letween myself and the match- 
less Hecatissa, 1 have but one objethon to it; which 
IS, That all the society will expect to he .icquamted 
witli her, and who can be siiu* ot keeping a woman’s 
heart long wheio she may have “^o min h choice ^ I 
am the more alarmed at this, because the lady seems 
particularly smitten with men oJ their make. 

I believe I shall set my lie.ut ujmiilier, and think 
never the worse of my luisticss tui an cpigiam a 
smart fellow wiit, as he tliongiit, against hei ; it 
docs but the more letommend her to me. At the 
same time 1 caraiot but tliscovci that his malice is 
stolen from Maitial . 

Tact'i [ilaccs ; audil'i pl.uv>* , si non xidoruc, 
TuUiplaies, ncalio, '■ividiare. pUccs 
Wiiilst in llic dark on liiy soft band I hung. 

And heard the tempting by ron in tliy toiiguo, 

Wliut flames, what darts, what anguish I endurd! 

But when the taudk enter d, I was cur'd 

I Your letter to us wo have received, as a signal 
1 mark of your favour and brotherly affection. We 
I bhdll be heartily glad to see your short fade in (j.x- 
ford ; and since the wisdom of our legislature has 
heeii immortalized in your speculations, and our 
personal detormitics in some sort by you recorded to 
all posterity, we hold ourselves m gratitude bound to 
receive, wuth the highest resped, ail such poisons as 
for their extraordinary merit you shall think fit, fiom 
time to time, to lecummend unto the hoard. As for 
the Pictish damsel, we have an oasy chair piejiared 
at the upper end of the table : which wc doubt not 
but she will grace with a very hideous a^piM t, and 
much better become tlic seat in the native an<l un- 
afle< ted uncomcliriess of her pcison, ty an with all 
tiie superficial airs of the pencil, which fas you have 
very ingeniously observed) vanish with a hicuth, 
and the most innocent ador<‘r may deface the shrine 
j with a salutation, and in the literal sense of our! 
j poets, snatch and imprint his balmy kii>scs, and dc- 
, vour her melting lips. In shoit, the only faces of 
1 the Piciibh kind that will endure the weather, must 
be of’ Dr Carbuncle’s die, though his, in truth, has 
cost him a world the painting ; but then he boasts | 
with Zeuxes, in celerniCatem pin^o, and oft jocosely i 
tells the fair ones, would they acquire colours thatj 
would stand kissiug, they must no longer paint, hut! 
; drink for a complexion : a maxim that in this our 
I age has been pursued with no ill success ; and has 
been as admiralde in its effects, a.s the famous cos- 
I metic mentioned in the ['ostinan, and inv cub’d by 
I the renowned British Hippocrates of the pestle and 
i mortar; making the pArty, after a due course, ro^y, 

' hale, and airy ; and the best and most approved re- 
' ccipt now extant, for the fever of the spirits. But 
1 to return to our female candidate, who, I understand, 
IS returned to herself, and will no longer hang out 
false lolours ; as she is the first of her sex that has 
done ufi so great an honour, she will certainly in a 
very short time, both in prose and verse, be a lady 
of the niott celebrated deformity now living, and 


meet with many admirers hero as frightful as her- 
self. But being a long-headed gentlewoman, I am 
apt to imagine she has some farther design than you 
have yet penetrated; and perhaps has more mind to 
the Spectator than any of his fiateruity, as tJic pei- 
son of all the world she could like for a paramour. 
And if so, really I cannot but applaud her choice, 
and should he glad, if it might lie in my power, to 
effect an amicable accommodation betW'ixL two faces 
of hill h different extremes, as the only possible ex- 
pedient to mend the breed, and rectify the physiog- 
nomy of the family on both sides. And again, as 
she 19 a lady ot a very ffuent elocution, you need 
not fear that your ihild will be born dumb, whicli 
otlieivvi.se you might have some reason t(> be appie- 
hensive of. To be plain with yon, I can bce uothiiig 
shocking in it; fur though she has not a face like a 
john-ajqdo, yet as a late fnciid of mine, who at 
sixty-hve veuliired on a lass of tifleen, very fie- 
quently in the lemaiiiing live years of his life gave 
me to understand, that as. old as he ilu'ii ’■eemtd, 
when tlu y weie first mariied lie and liis spouse i ould 
make but fourstore ; so may Madam Hec ati^'sa veiy 
justly allege hereafter, tliat .is long-visiiged as ^l.e 
m.iy then be thought, uptui then vvcddiug-day M(. 
Sj;eetator and slie had but half an ell ol I'aie be- 
twixt them; and this luy woithy pudeecssoi, Mr. 
Serjeant (dim, always maintained to Ijc no imwe 
than the true oval propoitioii between man and wife. 
But as this m.ay be a new thing to you, who h.ivo 
hitheito had no ( Xpeclations from wonum, 1 sludl 
allow you what time you think fit to i onsulei on il , 
not without some hope of seeing at last youi thoughts 
hereupon subjoined to nunc, and whu h is au honour 
much de.sircd by, 

‘‘ Sir, your assured friend, 

And most humble servant, 

“ High Goulin, Piase ^" 

* The following letter lias not rnueh in it, but, as it 
IS written 111 my own praise, I lannot fiom my heart 
suppiess it. 

! “ 

“ You ju'oposed, ill your Spectator of last Tuesday, 
Mr. Hobbs’s hypolhesis for solving that veiy odd 
plionoinciion of laughter. You h.ive made the h)' 
potlicsis valuable liy espousing it youiself ; foi had 
itcontinued Mr. Hobbs’s, nobody would have inimled 
it. Now here this perplexed case arises. A reiUnii 
company laughed very heartily upon the reading of 
that very paper of yours ; and the truth on it is, ho 
iiiiist bt a man of more than ordinary constaiu y 
that could stand out against so uimh comedy, .uid 
not do .18 we did. Now there are few men in tlu; 
woild .so far lost to all good sense, rxs to look upon 
you to ho a man in a state of folly ‘ inferior to him- 
self.’ — Bray then hovv do you jublify your hypothe- 
sis ot laughter? 

" Your most humble, (i, U. 

Thursday, thc2Gthofthe month of fools.” 

“ Sni, 

In answer to your letter, I must desire you to re- 
collect yourself; and you will find, that when you 
did me ihe honour to bo so merry over my paper, you 
lawghod at the idiot, the (German courtier, the gaper, 
the lucrry-audrew, the habcrdaidicr, the biter, the 
butt, and nut at 

Your humble servant, 

U “ ThL Si'ktTAlOR." 
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Ahqu.iiido bonus dorrnitat Hoincrus. 

Hor Ars Poet ver. S.'iO, 
Homer himself hath been observed to nod 

Koscommom. 

Mv^orrespnndonts grow so numerous, that I can- 
uot avoid frequently mseiting their applications to 
me. 

“ Mil. Sl’ECTATOU, 

“ I am glad f ean inform you, that your endea- 
vours to adorn that sox, whuh is the fairest part of 
the visible ci cation, tire wcdl received, and like to 
prove not unsuccessful The triumph ot D.ijihne 
over her sister Ladili.i h-is heen the subject of < on- 
veisution at seveial tea-tables who e 1 vas present; 
and 1 have observed the fair circle not a little 
pleased to find you lonsidenng tlicm as reasonable 
cieatuies, and endcavounng to banish that Maho- 
iiictan custom, uhieh had too much prevniled oven 
in this island, of triMting women as if they had no 
souls, I must do them tin' )Ustice tosa^. that there 
seems to be nothing wanting to the finisluug of these 
lovely pieces of linmau nafuii', besides the turning 
and applying their ambition jirojierly, and the keep- 
ing them up to a si'iise of wliat is then true merit. 
EpK'tetus, tliat plain honest philosopher, as little as 
he liad of gallantly, ajqie.irs to have undei stood 
tht'in as well as tJie polite Si. Evieiuonf, and has' 
hit this point very luckily. ‘ AV^heu young w'omen,’ 
sajshc, ‘aiiive at a certain age, they hear tliem- 
sidves (alle(l [Mistresses, and are made to believe 
j that tlieir tmly busiuess is to jiloa-.e the men; they 
iinincdiatelv begin to dress, audio plai e all their 
• ho))es in the ailorning of tlicii persons; it is thero- 
I fore,* continues he, ‘woith the while to eiideavom 
Iiy all means to make them sensihle that the honour 
jifud to them is only upon account of then condaciiiig 
themselves with vume, modesty, and discretion.* 

“ Now' to pinsiK' the matter yi t farther, and to ren- 
der your (lues for the improvement ol the fair ones 
more oll’ectual, 1 would piopose a new metliod like 
th(>a,e applications which aicsaid to convey their vir- 
tue hy sympathy; aud that is, that in order to embellish 
j the misiiess, you should give anew e<iiicafion to the 
hivei, and teach the men not to he any longer daz- 
zled by lalse chaims ami unreal beauty. 1 cannot 
but think that if oiir sex knew always how- to place- 
tlieir esteem Jiistly, the other would not be so 
often wanting to themsi'ives in de'sorving it, Foi 
as the Ix-uig emivnoured with a woman of sense ami 
virtue Ks an imjnnvement to a man’s uiideistanding 
and morals, aud the passion is ennobled by the ob- 
ject which inspires it; so on the other .side, the ap- 
pearing amiable to a inau of a wise and elegant 
mviid, carries in itself no small degree of merit and 
ar eomphshnicnt. I conclude, therefore, that one 

way to make the women yet more agiecable is, to 
make the men more virtuous. 

“ 1 am, iSir, your most humble .servant, 

“ R. 13.” 

' Sin, April ‘2r, th. 

“ Youisof Satuiday bndl read, not without some 
resentment ; but 1 wifi sujiposo when you say you 
expect an inundation of ribands and biocades, aad 
to see many now vanities which the women will fall 
into upon a peace witli France, that ymi intend only 
the uiithirikuig part of oiir se.\ . and what methods 
can reduce them to reason is hard to imagine. 

“ But, Sir, there are others yet, that your instruc- 
tions might ho of great u.ic to, who, after their host 
endeavours, are sometimes at a loss to acquit tliem- 


selvesto a cnisorioiis woild. I am far from thinking 
you can ultogetlicr disapprove ofconversatmn between 
ladies and gentlemen, regulated by fhe rules of ho- 
nour and prudenee; and havif thought it an obser- 
vation not ill-made, that where that was wholly de- 
nied, tluj women lost their wdt, and the men their 
good muntiers. It is sure from those improper li- 
berties you mentioned, thata sort of undistniguishing 
people shall banish from their drawing-rooms the 
be.st-bred men in the world, ami condemn those that 
do not. Your slating this point might, I think, be 
of good us(‘, as well as much oblige, 

“ Sir, your admirer and most humble servant, 

“ Anna Bkm a ” 

No answer to this, till Anna Bella sends a de- 
scription of those she calls the best-bred men m the 
wairld. 

‘‘Mr. Spectator, 

** 1 am a gentleman who for many years la.st past 
have heen well known to be truly sjilenctie, aud 
that my spleen arises from having conti acted so 
great a debem y, by reading the best authors and 
keeping the most rcllned company, that I cannot 
bear the least impiopnety of language, or rusticity 
of behaviour. Now, Sir, f have ever looked upon 
(his .IS a wi.se. disti'injier , but by late observatuni.s 
tlnd, that every heavy' wretch who has nothing to 
say, L.xcuscs his diilnes.s by complaining of the 
‘jpleeii. Nay, I .saw the other day, two fellows in a 
tavern kitidien .set up for it, call for a pint and pipes, 
and only by guzzling liquors to each other’s health, 
and wa.iting smoke iii each other’s face, pretend to 
throw oil the spleen. 1 appeal to you whether thc&e 
dishunouis arc to be done to the distcmjier of the 
groat and the polite. I beseech you, Sir, to inforn] 
these fellows that they have not the spleen because 
they cannot t<ilk witliout the help of a glass at their 
mou(li«, or convey their meaning to each other with- 
out the intciposition of clouds. If you will not do 
I (his with all speed, 1 assure you, for my part, I will 
wholly quit the disease, and ior the iuture ho merry 
with the vulgar. J am, Sir, your humble servant.” 

“ Silt, 

“ This IS to let you understand that I am a re- 
foriued Starer, and conceived a detestation for that 
practice frofti what you have writ upon the subject 
But as YOU have been very' seveie upon the behaviour 
(/fiismeuatdivineservice, Ihopeyou will notbesoap- 
pau ntly paitud to the women as to let them go wholly 
unobserved. If they do e.very lliiug that is po.ssible to 
attract our eyes, aic wo more culpable than they foi 
looking at them ? I happened last Sunday ti) be shut 
into a pew, which wa'i lull of young ladies, in tic- 
bloom of youth and lu'auty, When the s-'ivue began, 

J h.id not room to kneel at lheconfe?sion, but as I stood 
kept my eyes fioni wandering as well as 1 was able, 
till one of the young ladies, who is a Peeper, resolved 
to bring down my looks, and fix my devotion on ber- 
.celf. You are to know, Sir, lliat a Peeper w'orks 
with her hands, eyes, and fan ; one of which i.s con- 
tinually in motion, wiule she thinks she is n<tt 
aefually the admiration of some ogler or starer ni 
the congregation. Aa I stood utterly at a loss how 
to behave myself, surrounded as 1 was, this Peeper 
30 placed heiself as to be kneeling just before iik*. 
She displviyed the most beautiful bosom imaginable, 
which heaved and fell with some fervour, while a 
delicate and well-shaped arm held afaii over her face. 

It was not ill nature to command one’s eyes from this 
object. I could not avoid taking notice also of her 
fan, which had on it various ligures very improper ti 
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Li^hold on that occasion. There lay in the body of 
the piece a Venus, (under a purple canopy furled 
^Mth curious wreaths of di apery,) half naked, attend- 
ed With a tram of Ciljiids, who were busied in fan- 
inn^ her as she slept. Behind her was drawn a 
f>at)r peeping over the silken fence, and threatening 
to break through it. I frequently oft'ered to turn 
my sight another way, but was still detained by the 
fascination of the Peeper's eyes, who had long prac- 
tised a skill in them to recal the parting glances of 
her beholders. You see ray complaint, and 1 hope 
you will take these mischievous people, the Peepers, 
into your consideration. I doubt not but you will i 
think a Peeper as much more pernicious than a * 
Starcr, as an ambuscade i.s more to bo feared than 
an open assault. 

“ I am, Sir, your most obedient servant.” 
This Peeper using both fan and ejes, to be consi- 
dered as a Piet, and proceed accordingly. 

“King Laiims to tut Splctator, (iRtExiNG, 

“ Though somo may think we descend from our 
imperial dignity in holding correspondence with a 
private litcrato, yet as wo have great respect to all 
good intentions tor our service, we do not esteem it 
beneath us to return )ou our royal thanks for what 
you published ip our behalf, while under confinement 
in the enchanted castle of the Savoy, and for your 
mention of a subsidy for a prince in misfortune. 
This your tiraedy zeal has inclined the hearts of 
divers to be aiding unto us, if w’e could propose the 
means. We have taken their good«w'ili into consi- 
deration, and have contrived a method which will be 
eds\ to those who shall give the aid, and i\ot unac- 
I eptable to us who receive it. A conceit of mu^ic 
shall be prepared at Haberdasher’s hall, lor Wed- 
nesday the second of May, and wc will honour the 
said entertainment with our own presence, wheie 
each person .shall be assessed but at two shillings and 
sixpence. What we expect from jou is, that jou 
publish these our loyal intentions, with injunction 
that (hey be read at all tea-tables within the cities of 
London and Westminster ; and so we bid )ou hearti- 
ly farewell, “ Latin i:s, 

“ Kiny of the 

“Given at our court in Vinegar-yard, Sloiy the 
third from the earth, April 28, 1711.” » 

R. 
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Strenuanoa exercet inertia. — H ur 1. I'V xi 2S 

Ldbonou* wlleties^ our powers employs 

Thk following letter being the first that I have re- 
ceived from tho learned university of Camondge, I 
could not but do myself the honour of publishing it. 
It gives an account of a new sect of pljilosopbers 
which has arose in that famous residence of learn- 
ing ; and in, perhaps, the only sect this age is likely 
to produce. 

“ Mr, Spbctator, Cambridge, April 20. 

“ Believing you to be a universal encouragerof li- 
beral arts and sciences, and glad of any information 
I from the learned world, I thought an account of a 
j sect of philosophers very frequent among us, but not 
; taken notice of, as far as I can remember, by any 
j writers, either ancient or modern, would not be un- 
I acceptable to you. The philosophers of this sect are, 
in the language of our university, called loungers. 
I am of opinion that, as in many other things, bo 
likewise in this, the ancients have been defective, 
VIZ., m mentioning no philosophers of this sort. 


Some indeed will affirm that they are a kind of Peri- 
patetics, because we sec them continually walking 
about. But I would have these gentlemen consider, 
that though the ancient Peripatetics walked much, 
yet they wrote much also ; witness to the sqrrow of 
this sect, Aristotle and others ; whereas it is^ noto- 
rious that most of our iirofcssors never lay out a far- 
lliiiig either in pen, ink, or paper. Others aie for 
deriving them from Diogenes, because sevoial of tho 
leading men of the sect have a great deal of cynical 
humour in them, and delight iiiulIi iii simshiiic. 
But then, again, Diogenes was content to have his 
constant habitation m a narrow tub, whil'jt oui ])hi- 
losophers are so far from being of his ojniiion, tluit 
it IS death to liiera to be confined within tlie limit', 
of a good handsome convenient chamber but I'oi hall 
an hour. Others there arc, who finm the cleaiio’ss 
of their heads deduce the pedigree of loungers troin 
that great man (I think it was cither Plato or So- 
crates) who, after all his shidy and leaming, pro- 
fessed, that all he then knew' was, that ho knew 
noLliing. You easily see this is hut a shallow argu- 
ment, and may be soon confuted. 

“ I have with great pains and industry m.ide my 
observations from time lo time upon these sages; 
and having now all luateiials ready, am compiling a 
treatise, wheiein I shall set fortli the use and jiru- 
gress of this famous sect, together with (hen maxims, 
austerities, manner of living, isce. Having pi availed 
W'lth a friend who design.s shoitly to publish a new 
edition of Diogenes Laertius, to add tins tieatiso of 
mine b) way-of supplement, I shall now, to let the 
world sec what may be e.xpeLtcJ fiom me (lust beg- 
ging Mr. Spectator's leave that tlie woild may see 
It,) briefly touch upon some of my chief observations, 
and then suhsciibe myself your humble servant. In 
the first place I shall give you two or three of their 
maxims : the fundamental one, upon which their 
whole system is built, is. this, viz. ‘ That Time being 
an implacable enemy to, and destroyer of, all tilings, 
ought to be paid in his own com, and he destrOyetl 
and murdered without mercy, hy all the ways that 
can be invented.' Another favourite saying of theirs 
IS, * That business was designed only for knaves, 
and study fur blockheads.’ A third seemed to lie a 
ludicious one, but has a great effect upon their li\c^, 
and IS this, ‘ That the devil is at home.’ Now for 
their manner of living ; and heie 1 bIiiiU liave a 
large field to expatiate in; but I shall reserve j'aiti- 
culars tor my mtemlcd discourse, and ncjw only men- 
tion one or two of (heir pnneipal cxerei.'.cs. The 
elder proficients employ themselves in lu-'pccting 
mores hominum wuUorvm, in getting ac-cjuanUecl with 
all the 8ign.s and windows in the town. Some* are 
arrived at so great knowledge', that thc'y can tell 
every time any butcher kills a calf, every tune any 
old woman’s cat is in the straw, and a thousand 
other matters as important. One am icnl philoso- 
pher contemplatc's two or three hours every clay over 
a bun-didl! and is true to the dial, 

As the dial to the sun, 

Although it he not shone upon. 

Our younger students are content to carry their spe- 
culaiions as yet no farthei than bowling-greens, bil- 
liai'd-tables, and such-like places. This may serve 
for a hkctch of iny design; in vhicli I hope I shall 
have your encouragement. 

“ I am, Sir, yours,” 

I must be so just as to observe, I have formerly 
sec-n of this Feet at our other univcrHity ; though not 
distinguished by ih^ appellation whic h the Icarriecl 
historian my correspondent reports they bear at 
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Cambridge. They were ever looked upon as a 
people that impaired themselves more by their strict 
apjdication to the rules of their order, than any other 
students whatever. Others seldom hurt themselves 
any farther than to gain weak ejes, and sometimes 
jiead-acUes; but these philosophers are seized all 
over with a general inability, indolence, and weari- 
ness, and a certain impatience of the place they are 
in, with a heavinobS in removing to another. 

The loungers arc satisfied with being merely part 
of the number of mankind, without distinguishing 
themselves from amongst them. They may bo said 
lather to sufTer their time to pass than to spend it, 
without regard to the past, or prospect of thofutme. 
AU they know of iil'e is only the present instant, and 
do not taste even that. When one of this order 
happens to be a man of foituno, the expense of his 
time IS transferred to his coach and horse*, and his 
life lb to be measured by their mutimi, not his own 
enjoyments or fiurtennga. The chief entertainment 
one of these philosophers can possibly propose to 
himself, is to got a relish of drOftS. This, moihiiiks, 
might divfisity the person he is woaiy of (his own 
dear self) to himself. 1 have known these two 
amusements iiuike one of these philosophers make a 
very tolciablo ligure in the W'orld; with vaiiet} of 
di esses iii public assemblies m town, ami hurW mo- 
tion ot his horses out of it, now to Bath, now to 
Tunbridge, then to Newmarket, and then to London, 
he has in process of tune brought it to pubS, that his 
I conch and his horses have been mcntiuined in all 
I those places. When the louugerb leave an academic 
' life, am], instead of this nwro elegant way of appear- 
ing in die polite world, retire fo tlie scuts ol theii 
j aacestois, they ubually join m a pack of dogs, ami 
j employ thoiruays in di fending their poultiy from 
foxes. 1 do nut know a;iy othi r method, that any 
i of this order Inis ever taben to make a noise m the 
' world ; but 1 shall intjuire into such about this town 
j as have au'ivcd at the dignity of being loungers by 
I the force of natural parts, without having ever seen 
a university; and send my correspondent, for the 
embellishraent of his book, tho names and history of 
those who pass their lives without any incidents n( 
all ; and how they shift coffee houses and i liocolate- 
houses from hour to hour, to get over the insupport- 
able labour of doing nothing. — R. 
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Intus ot In jecore w{j;Tio 

NaBcuntui Doiuim Puns. Sat. v. >29 

Our pMsloiw play the tyrant j in our breasts 
Most of the trades, professions, and ways of living 
among mankind, take their original either from the 
love of pleasure, or the fear of w'ant. The former, 
when it becomes loo violent, degruievates into luxury, 
and the latter into avarice. As these two principles j 
of action draw different ways, Persius has given us 
a very humorous account of a young fellow who 
was roused out of his bod in order to be 6cnt\ipoa a 
long voyage by Avorice, mad afterward overper- 
suaded and kept at home by Luxury. IslUu Bct 
down the pleadings of those two imaginary per.sonS 
Hs they Bf© in the original, with Mr. Drydems traiu- 
latiun of them : 

Matte, ptger, sterUs ; surge, (nqutt Avaritia, e)© 

Surge Regas : Instnt : sm^o, Inqult. Ron queo, Surge. 
Et qu>4 again ? Hoglbia? saperttaa odvebe ponve, 
Casloceom, sluppas, hebenum, thus, lubclca Coa. 

Toll© recens primus piper e sltlunte camelo. 

'"erte abquid , Jura. Sed Jupiter audlet. Ehf'u ' 
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Bare, regustaturo diglto lerebrare saliDum 
Conteiitus perages, ai vlveie cum Jove toudS*. , 
Jampuena peliem Hucciuctus ct ceiiopborum aptaa 
OcyuB ad navem. Nil obatat quin trabe vaata 
ifUgisuni rapias. nisi aolcrs Luxuna ante 
Seducliim moneat; quo domdc, Itisano, ruis? Quo ’ 
Quid ttbl VIS? Calido aub pcctoce nittsouli bills 
lutuniuit, quatn uon extlnxent urna cicui» ? 

Tun' mare tiansiUas? Tibi torta caunabu fuUo 
Cgana sitm traubtro ? Veieiitaiiumquo rubcllum 
Exhnlttt vapida iHCsum pice MistjlUs obba ? 

Quid petb ? Ul minimi, quos hie quincunco modesto 
Nulrleras, iicrgant nvidoa sudfire dcunccs ? 

Indulge geuio : carpamus dulcia * ttoslruin cst 
Quod V 1 V 18 . rims, et ot liibula ftps. 

Vive tnornor let hi • fugit liora. Hoc quod loquor, inde est 
En quid agiH t* Huplicl in cliversum sciuderis hamo ; 
Hunccnio, an huric seqnens ^ — S.it, v, 132.* 

Whether alone, or in thy harlot s lap, 

Whet) tbou wouldst take a lazy mormng'e nap; 

Up, up, HiiyN Avarice ; tbou suor'st again, 

Slretcho.it ihy limbs ami yawn’st, but all in vain. 

'l*he rugijed tyrant no denial tukos ; 

At hi* command th' unwiUmg sluggard wake*. 

WJiit must I do^ ho cries; WbaD says hla lord. 

Why rise, make ready, and go stra^ht .ibo'ird ; 

W'lih fish, from Euxmo seas, thy vessel freight. 

Flax, raster, Cean wines, the precious weight 
Ol pej>per, ami fcabean lucense, tako 
With thy own hamls, from the tir'd camel’s back, 

And With poal-haste thy luimmg markets make 
Be sure (o turn the penny he and swear, 

’Ti 9 wliolesome sm . but Jove, Umu .say'i»t, will hoar, 
bwear. fool, or slarve, for liio dilemma s even, 

A tradesman thou ' aiul hope to go to heav'n * 

Kesolv'd for sea, the slaves thy baggage pack, 

F.uh saddled with his imrden on Ins back; 

Nothing retards Ihy voyage now, but he, 

That soft voluptuous piim.e. call'd J.uxury ; 

And he may ask this cuil quesUem; Friend, 

W' hut dost lliou make a*slnpboard i* to vcLatcnd? 

Art ilioo of Uethlem’s noble college freo^ 
k'lark, sUirnig mad, that thou wouldi-t tempt Ih# .«ca? 
(’ubb'd m a cubin, on a mattras* laid, 

On a brown Gcoige, with lousy swobbers fed , 

Dead wine that stinks of the Buradiio, aup 
Fiom a foul jnck oi greasy maple cup 
Say, wouldRt thou bear all (bis, to raise thy stor© 

From SIX l* th’ hundred to six hundred more ? 

Indulge, and to tliy genui* freely give ; 

Foi, not to live at ease, i.s not to Uve. 

Death stalks behind thee, and e.irli flying hour 
Does some joose rcminanl of thy life devour, 

Live, while thou li\ ’st. foi death will make us a!I 
A name, a nothing hut •m old wife' tale. 

,*^pcak: Wilt thou Avnrn c or l^lensuro choose 
To be tby loid i* Take one, and one refuse. 

When a gftvcrmuont llminslios m conquests, aud 
is secure from foreign attacks, it natiually falls into 
all the pleasures of luxury; aud as these pleasure© 
arc very e.xpensivo, they i»iit those who are addicted 
to them upon laising fresh supplies of wemoy by 
all tlie methods of r.ipaoiousness and corruption ; so 
that aval ice and luxury very often become one com- 
plicated principle of action, in those whose hearts are 
wholly set upon ease, magnificence, and pleasure. 
The most elegant and correct of all the Latin hia. 
torians observes, that in his" time, when the most 
foniliddble stales in the work] w-cre subdued by the 
Romans, the republic sank into those two vices of 
a quite differcat nature^ luxury aud avarice :f and 
accordingly describes Oiitiline as one who coveted 
the wealth of other men, at the same time that he 
squandered away his own. This ob!?erVation on the 
commonwealth, when it was in its height of power 
aud riches, holds ^ood of all governmeatfl that aio 
settled in a slat^ of ease and prosporitv. At such 
timeti Uteu naturally endeavour to outshine one ano' 
therein pomp and splendour, and having no l^ars 
to alarm thorn from abroad, indulge themselves ia 


* See BuUeeuf sat. Ut. who has iniUotod this paMage vory 
baptily ' ^ 

t AUeni oppetons, ml prorasus 
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the onjoymoiit of all the pleasures they can get into 
their jwssession ; which naturally proiiuces avarice, 
ainl ail imniotlerate pursuit after wealth and riches 
I As I W71S humouring myself m the speculation of 
these two gieat piiiiciples of action, I could not for 
Lear throw lug my thoughts into a little kiiul of allc 
gory or fable, with winch I shall heic prc.scnt my 
reader. 

There were two \ery powerful tyiants engaged 
in a peipetual w.ii against each other; the name 
of the first was Liixniy, ami of the second Avarice 
The anil of each of them was no less than univci 
sal niunareh) over tJie lioaifs ot iiianknid. LuX' 
my had many generals under him, wlio did him 
great service, as Pleasure, JNJirth, Pomp, and Pa- 
ahiou. Avarice was likewise very strong in his 
ollieers, being (aithuilly served by Hunger, Indus- 
try, Cave, and Watelitulness he had likewise 
pnvy-eounselJor who was ahvay.^ at his elbow, and 
whispering something or other in Ins car: tlio name 
of tins privy-counselior was Poieity. As Avaiice 
conducted himself by the cocinsoP of Poveity, his 
autagouisf wnis entirely gnided hy the dictates and 
advice of Plenty, who was Ins first counsellor and 
ministei of state, that coinertecl all his measures 
for him, and never departed out of hi^ sight. Whilo 
these two great ruals were thus cunlemiing for cin- 
piie, their conquests weie very vai lous . — Luxury 
got possesciDU of one heart, and Avarice of anothc: 
Tile father of a family would often range him.self 
1 Uhcler the banrieis tif Avarice, and the son uridei 
I lh(^se of Luxury. The wile and Inisband would 


nffen det lare themselves on the two different par- 
ti o.s ; nny, the same person would very often side 
With one in his youtli, and revolt to (he other in his 
old age. Indeed the wise men of the w’orld stood 
neutei ; but, alas! their numbois weie not consi- 
derable, At length, when these two potentates had 
weaned themselves with waging wai upon one ano- 
ther, they agreed upon an interview, at wliieh none 
of their c'ouiiselloifl were to be present. It i.s .said 
that Luxury began the parley, and after having re- 
presented the endless slate of war m which they 
were engaged, told his enemy, with a frankne.ss ol 
heart which is natural to him, that he believed (hey 
two should be very good friends, were *1 not loi tlic 
instigations of Poveity, that pernicious counsellor, 
who made an ill use of his car, and filled him wulh 
groundless appreliensioiis and prejudices. To tiiis 
Avarice replied, that he looked upon Plenty (the 
first minister of lu8 anUgoiust) to be a much more 
destructive counsellor than Poverty, for that he was 
perpetually suggesting pleasures, banishing all the 
necessary cautions against want, and consequently 
undermining those principles on which the govern- 
ment of Avarice was founded. At last, in order to 
an accommodation, they agreed upon this prelimi- 
nary; tliat each of them should immediately dis- 
miss his privy-counsellor. When things were thus 
far adjusted towards a peace, all other differcnees 
were soon accommodated, insomuch that for the 
future they resolved to live as good friends and coii- 
tederates, and to share between them whatever con- 
quests were made on cither side. For this reason 
w'o now find Luxury and Avarice taking possession 
of the same heart, and dividing the same person be- 
tween them. To which I shall only add, that since 
the discarding of the counsellors above mentioned, 
Avarice supplies Luxury in the room of Plenty, as ^ 
Luxury prompts Avarice in the place of Poverty. 
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lldjipy in their snistuke. 

The Americans believe that all crentire.s have 
souks, iK.t only men and w^dineu, hut bnUi H, vege- 
tables, nay, even the most inanimate things, as .stocks 
and .stones. They believe the same of .ill the woiks 
of ail, as of knives, boats, looking-ghisscs ; and 
that as any of the.se thinji^^s perish, their souls go into 
another world, which is mhabited by the ghosts of 
men and women. For this reason they alwa)s jilnce 
by the corpse of (heir dead tnend a bow' and tiriows, 
(hat he may make use ol the souls of them in (he 
other world, a.s he did of their wooden bodu's in ihi-^. 
How absurd soever such an opinion as this may ap- 
pear, our European philo.sophcrs have maintained 
seveial notions altogether as improbable. Some of 
Plato’.s followers in particular, when they talk of (he 
world of ideas, entertain us with substances and 
beings no less exiiavagant and chimeiical. IMany 
Aristotelians have likf'viise spoken a.s iiniiitelbgibly 
of (heir substantial foims. I shall only instance 
Alhertus Magnus, who, in his dissertation iqioii the 
loadstone, observing that (iie will de.stioy its mag- 
netic vjitues, tells us that he took jiailicnlar notice 
of one as it lay glowing arnid.sl a neap of buining 
coals, and that he perceived a certain blue vapour to 
au.se from it, which he believed might be the siibbtau- 
tial form, that is, m our West Indiuu phrase, the 
soul of the loadstone. 

There is a tradition among the Ameiicans, that 
one of their counti ) men di scended in a vision to 
he great icpository of souls, or. a.s \vc rail it here, 
to the other world and that upon liis icluiii ho gave 
his fiiendh a distinct account of every thing he saw 
among tho.se regions of the dead. A Incnd of mine, 
whom I have formerly nn’iitioned, pi evaded upon 
one of the interpreters of the Indian king.v, to in- 
quire of them, if possible, what tradition they have 
among them of this matter' which, as well a.s he 
could learn by those many qni'stion.s which he asked 
them at .several tunes, was in snbslanco as lolkms. 

I’iip vi.sionary, wliosc name was Marralon, al’icr 
having tiavcdled for n long space under a Imllow 
mountain, arrived at length on the conhnes of this 
world of spirits, but could not enter it hv lea.soii of 
a thick forest made up of bushe.s, hi ambles, and 
pointed thorns, so perplexed and into woven vvilh 
one another, that it was impossible to hud a passage 
through it. Whilbt be was looking about fui bomc 
tiack or pathway that might be worn in any pait oi 
it, he saw a huge lion couched under the side of it, 
who kept his eye upon him lu the same posture as 
when he watches for his prey. The Indian imme- 
diately started back, whilst the lion rose with u 
spring, and leaped towards him. Being wholly des- 
titute of all other weapons, he e too pod down to lake 
a huge stone in his hand; but to Ins inhiiitc surprise 
grasjied nothing, and found the supposed stono to be 
only the apparition of one. If he was disappointed 
oil this side, he was as much pleased on the other, 
when he found the lion, which had seized ou his left 
shoulder, had no power to hurt him, and was only 
life ghost of that ravenous creature which it appeared 
to be. lie no sooner got rid of Ms impotent cuemy, 
but be marched up to the wood, and after having 
surveyed it for some time, endeavoured to press into 
one part of it that was a little thinner than the rest; 
when again, to hjs great surprise, he found the hushes 
made no resistance, but that he walked through 
briars and brambles with the same ease as through 
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the open air ; and in short, that the whole wood was 
nothing else but a wood of shades. Ho imincdialcly 
concluded, that this huge thicket of thorns and brakes 
was designed as a kind of fence or quickset hedge to 
the ghosts it enclosed j and that probably their soft 
substances might be torn by these subtle points and 
prickles, which were too weak to make any impres- 
sious on flesh and blood. With this thought, he re- 
solved to travel through this intrica^ wood; when 
by degrees ho felt a guleo< perfumes breathing upon 
him, that grew stronger and sweeter in proportion 
as he advanced. He had not proceeded much farther, 
when he ohsorved the thorns and briers to end, and 
give 2 )lace to a thousand beautiful green trees covered 
with blossoms of the finest scents and colours, that 
formed a wilderness of sweets, and were a kind of 
lining to those ragged scenes which he had before 
passed fliioiigli. As he was coming out of this dc- 
liglitfnl part of tho wood, and entermg upon the 
plains it enclosed, he saw several horsemen i ashing 
I by him, and a little while after hoard the cry of a 
I pack of dogs. Ho had not listened hmg before he 
I saw the ajiparition of a inilk-wliiLc steed, with a 
( young man on tlie back of it, advancing upon full 
I streteii after tho souls of about a huuclied beagles, 

! that were hiiuting down tho ghost of a hare, which 
I ran away before them with an miHpeakahh* swiftness 
j As tho man on the milk-white steed carae by him, 

‘ he looked upon him very attentively, and found him 
j to be the young pi nice Nicharagua, who died about 
' half a year boloic, and, by reason of his great vir- 
I tues, was at that time lamented ovei all the western 
I parts of America. 

He had no sooner got out of tlie wood, but he was 
I entertained with such a landhcajie of flowery plani>, 

! green meadows, ruuniug streams, sunny hills, and 
I '^hady vales, as were not to be represented by his 
j own exprcs«?ions, nor, as ho said, by the conceptions 
j of othoift. This happy region was peopled with in- 
numerable swarms of spirits, who applied themselves 
to exercises and diversions, according as thoir fan- 
cies led thorn. Some of them were tossing the figure 
of a quoit ; others were pitching the hliadow of a 
bar ; others were breaking the appantion of a horse; 
and multitudes omploymg thcnisclves upon ingenious 
handicrafts with the souls of departed utensils, for 
I that is ihe name w' di m tho Indian language they 
I give their tools when tlicy arc burnt or broken. As 
j ho travelled through this delightful s<‘ene, he was 
I very often tempted to pluck the flowers that rose 
I every where about him in the greatest variety and 
profusion, having never sep several of them in his 
own country; but he qui found, that though 
they Were the objects of hn sight, they were uot 
liable to his touch. Ho at length came to the side 
of a great river, and being a {^ood flslicrman him- 
self, stood upon tho banks of it some time to look 
upon an antder that had taken a great many shapes 
of fishes, which lay flouncing up and down by him, 

I should have told my reader, that this Indian had 
been formerly murried to one of tho greatest beau- 
ties of his country, by whom he had^scveral children. 
This couple were so famous for their lovo and con- 
stancy to one another, that the Indians to this dijy, 
when they give a married man joy of his wife, wish 
} they may live together like Marratoti and Yaratildk* 
Marraton had not stood long by tho fisherman when 
he saw the shadow of his beloved Yarntildu, who had. 
for sottie time fixed her eye upon him.beforo he dis- 
roverod her. Her arms were stretched out towards 
him, ^oods of tears ran down her eyes : Her looks, 
hands, her voii^, called him over to her ; and 


at the same time seemed to tell him that the river 
was impassable. Who can describe the passion 
made up of joy, sorrow, love, desire, astonishment, 
that rose in the Indian upon the sight of his d«ar 
Yaratilda ? He could express it by nothing but his 
tears, which ran like a river down his cheeks as he 
looked upon her. He had not stood in this posture 
long, before he plunged into the stream that lay be- 
fore him ; and finding it to be nothing but the 
phantom of a river, stalked on the bottom of it till 
he arose on the other side. At his approach Yara- 
tifda flew into his arms, whilst Marratnu wished 
himself disencumbered of that body which kept her 
from his embraces. After many questions and en- 
deannents on both sides, she conducted him to a 
bower which she had dressed with’ all the ornaments 
that could be met with ip those blooming regions. 
She had made it gay beyond imagination, and was 
every day adding something new to it. As Marra- 
ton stood astonibbed at the unspeakable beauty of 
her habitation, and ravished with the fragraucy that 
came from every pait of it, Yaratilda told him that 
she was preparing this bower for Ills reception, as 
well knowing that his piety to his God, and his 
faithful dealing towards men, would certainly bring 
him to that happy place whenever his life should be 
at an end. She then brought two of her children to 
him, who died some years before, and resided with 
her in the same delightful bower; advising him to 
breed up those others which were still with him in 
such a manner, that they might hcrcatter all of them 
meet together lu this happy place. 

'J’he tjraditjon tells Us faithcr, that he had ufler- 
wa,rd a Bight of those dismal habitations which are 
the poitiou of ill men after death; and mentions se- 
veral molten seas of gold, in which were plunged 
tlie souU of barharoufc Europeans, who put to the 
sword so many thousands of poor liidiaus for the 
sake of that precious metal. ^Ilut having already 
touched upon the chief points of this tradition, and 
exceeded the measure of my paper, I shall not givo 
any further account of it, — 0. 
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Qiu'iu ^)ra?f«tare idlest mulicr galeata pudorem, 

fugU a sexu ' jcv. bat vi. 251, 

VVImt sense of shame In woman's hrea^st can lie, 

Inur'tl lo linns, ami her own sex to fly ? 

WuKN the wife of Hector, in Homer’a Iliad, dis- 
courses with her husband about tho battle in which 
he was going to engage, the hero, desiring her to 
leave the matter to his care, hida her go to her 
maids, and mind her spinning: liy which the poet 
intimates, that men and women ought to busy 
themselves in their ptoper spheres, and on such 
matters only as are suitable to their respective se.x. 

I am at this tune acquainted with a young gen- 
tleman, who has passed a great pait of his life m 
the nursery /' tmd upon occasion can make a caudle 
or a sack-posset better than any man in England. 
Ho is likewise a wonderful critic in eumbric and 
muslins, and he will talk an hour together upon a 
Sweot-iaeah He entertains his mother every night 
with observations that ho makes both in town and 
and court : as what lady shows the nicest fancy in 
hot dress; whftt man of quality wears the lsirest 
wig ; who has the finest linen, who the prettiest 
snuff-box ; with many other tho like cunous re- 
marks, that may bo made in good company. 

On tho other hand, 1 have very frequently the 
opportunity of seeing a rural Andromache, who 

FS» 
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came up tx) towu last wiLil.t r, and is one of the great- 
est fox-iiunCcrs in the country. She talks ul* bounds 
and horses, and makes nothing of leaping o\er a 
SIX bar gate. If a man tells her a wagojsh story, 
she gives him a push with her hand in and 
calls him an impudent dog; and if her scivaut neg- 
lects his hm^mess, thientens to kick him out of the 
house. I have luard her ui her w lath call a sub- 
stantial tradesman a lous\ eui ; and leiuembcr one 
day, when she could not think of ilie name of a 
person, she described him in a large company ot 
men and ladies by the fellow nith the bioad 
shoulders. 

If those speeches and actions, which in then* own 
nature are uidifterent, appeal ridiculous when they 
proceed from a VM’oiig sex, the faults and iiupertec 
lions ot one sex trausphiuted into another appear 
black and monstrous. As tor the men, I shall not 
in this paper any faither concern myself about 
them; but as 1 v\ould tam coutiihute to make wo- 
mankind, which IS the must beautiful paiL of ciea- 
! tion, entirely amiable, and weai out all those little 
I spots and blemishes that are apt to use .uuoiig the 
I charms whuh natuie has pound out upon tin m, 

I I shall dc'dicaie this papei to their seivue 'I’lie 
I spot which I w^ould here eudeavoui to chat them ol, 
is that party rage whuh ol late yeai&is u*ry much 
j crejit into their couveisation. This is, m its natuie, 

I a male tice, and made up of man) aiigiy and 
I cruel passions that are altogethei repugnanl to the 
! softness, the modesty, and tho^o othei endeaniig 
; qualities which are natural to the lair sex. Women 
; were formed to tcmpei mankind, and n^olhe them 
into tenderness ana eomp.ission ; net to set an edge 
ujion their uuiids, and blow up in them those pas- 
sions w'hich are too iqit to use ol then own acton) 
When I have seen a pretty mouth uttenug calum- 
nies and mveetivcs, what would f not have gnen to 
Lave tttopt iti’ Hotv I have been troubled to see 
some of the fine.st features in tlie world giow pale, 
and tremble with paity rage! Catuilia n. one of 
the greatest beauties ni the linti-^h nation, and yet 
values herself more upon being the vnago of one 
party, than upon being the toast of btdh. The 
dear creatuie, about a week ago, encountered the 
fierce and beautiful Pcnthesilea across a tea-tuhlc, 
but m the height of her anger, as her hand chanced 
I to shake with the earneatness ol the dispute, she 
j scalded her Lngeis, and spilt a dish of tea upon her 
etticoat. Had not this accident broke oft the de- 
atc, nobody knows where it would have ended. 

There is one cousideratiou winch 1 would ear- 
nestly recommend to all niy female readers, and 
whicn, I hope, will have some weight with them. 
In short, it is this, that there is nothing so bad tor 
the face as party zeal. It gives an ill-natured cast 
to the eye, and a disagreeable sourness to the look : 
besides that it makes the lines too strong, and 
flushes them w'orse than brandy. 1 have seen a wo- 
man’^ face break out in heats, as sbo bad been talk- 
ing against a great lord, whom she had never seen 
in her life ; and indeed 1 never knew a party-woman 
that kept her beauty for a twelvemonth, I wouid 
therefore advise all my female readers, us they value 
their complexions, to let alone all disputes of this 
nature; though, at the same time, I would give free 
liberty to all superannuated motherly partisans to 
be os violent as they please, smee there will be no 
danger either of tlieir spoiling their faces, or of 
their gaining convei ts. 

For my own part, 1 think a man makes an odious 
and despicable figure, that is violent in a party ; 


but a woman is too since* c to miligatc the fury of 
her principles with temper ami discretion, and to 
act with that caution and reservedness which 
are lequisite iu our se\. When this unnatural zeal 
gets into them, it throws them into ten thousand 
lieat'< and extravagancies ; their generous souls set 
no bounds to their love or to their hatred; and 
whether a whig or a toiy, a lap-dog or a gallant, an 
opera or a puppet-show, be the object of it, tlie 
passion, while it reigns, engrosses the whole 

umdii. 

I icmember, when Ui, Titus Oates* was in all 
Ills glory, 1 accompanied ray fneiid Will Iloiu'y- 
eomb 111 a visit to a lady of lus acquaintam e. We 
weie no soonei sat down, but upon c<isliiig my ejes 
about the room, I found m almost every comer of 
it a print that represented the doctor in all maj^ni- 
tudes and dimensioiis. A little after, as the lady 
was di«< oiirsing with my friend, and held her siiiill- 
box in liei hand, who should 1 see in the lid ol it 
but the ilotfoi It was not long after tins when 
she had occasion for her handkeichief, which, upon 
first opening, discovered among the plaits ol it llu* 
figure ot the doctor. U]ion tins my liicnd Will, 
who loves raillei), told her, that if he was hi Mr. 
Tiuelove’s plaie (lor that veas the name ul In i hus- 
loimJ), he should be made as uneasy by a handker- 
chief iLs ever Othello was. “ I am all aid,’' said she, 

Mr. Honeycomb, you are a torv . tell me truly, 
are you a friend to the doctoi, or noL.^" Will, in- 
sL<*dd of making her a ie])ly, smiled in hei taee 
(for indeed she \.ds veiy pictly) and told her, that 
one ol her patclic.s was dropping oft'. She iiumdi- 
utely adjusted it, and looking a little sciiously, 

“ Well,” says she, “ I will he hanged it jouniui 
your silent liiend tliere are not against tiic doctor 
HI jour heaits; 1 .su^jiected as much by his sajiug 
nothing.” Upon this she took he,i Ian m her hand, 
and ujMjii the ojuniiig of it, again displayed to us 
the figure of the doctor, who was placed with great 
gidvity anmng the stick.s of it. In a word, I louud 
that the doctor had taken possession of her thoughts, 
lu r discourse, and most ot her lurnituro ; hut find- 
ing III) sell pressed too ch»se by her question, 1 
winked upon my friend to take his leave, which he 
did accoiJiiigly. — C. 

No. 58,] MONDAY, MAY 7, 1711. 

Ut plctura, poesis enl — lloa. Ara. Poet, ver 361. 

Poems like pictures are. 

Nothdsg is so much admired, and so little under- 
stood, as wit. No author that I know of has written 
professedly upon it, and as for those who make any 
mention ol it, they only treat on the subject os it 
has accidentally fallen m their way, and that too iu 
little short rellections, or in general exclamatory 
flourihhes, without entering into the bottom of the 
matter. I hoj^c, therefore, 1 shall perform an ac- 
ceptable work to my countrymen, if I treat at largo 
upon Uiis Buhjcit ; which I shall endeavour to do in 
a manner suitable to it> that I may not incur the 
censure which a famous eiitic bestows upon one who 
hud written a treatise on “ the sublime,” in a low 
gtovelling style. I intend to Jifty aside a whole ^ 
week for this undertaking, that the scheme of my ' 
thoughts may not be broken and interrupted ; and 
I dare promise myself, if my readers will give me a 
week’s attention, that this great city will be very 


* Though the nsme of Df. T. Oates is made dm of here. 
Bi. Sacheverel u the person alluded to* 
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much changed for the better by next Saturday night. 

I ghall endeavour to make what I say intelligible to 
ordinal^ capacities j but if my rea l ers meet with 
any paper that m some parts of it may be a little 
out oL their reach, I would not have them discou- 
raged, for they may assure tlieinaelvcs the next shall 
be much clearer. 

j As the great and only end of theso my spocula- 
j turns is to bunish vice and ignorance out of theterri- 
I r iiies of Gieat Britain^ I shall endeavour as 
1 much as possible to establish among us a taste of 
' polite writing. It is with this view that 1 have en- 
I tUMvoured to .set my re’uders right in several points 
relating to opc'ras and tiagedies ; and shall from 
luiie to time impart iriy notions of comedy, as I think 
they may tend to its relinement and ptn’fcction. I 
liiid by my bookseller, that tlie.se papers of cntieism, 

1 with that upon humour, have met with a inorc kind 
I reicptmn than indeed I could have hoped for fiom 
' such subjects; for winch reason I sliail cuter upon 
; my present undcrlaking witli gieatcr i. heerfiilness. 
i III tins, and one or two follow ing papers, 1 shall 
; trace out tlie lii'-toiy of false wit, and distinguish the 
I scvcial kmrls of it us the) have prevailed in diflereiit 
ages oi IhewMirld. Thu I tliink the more necessary 
at present, hecuuse 1 obocived there weie attempls 
' on foot last wintiu* to revive some ot those anli- 
, qiiafod modes of wit that h.ive been long exploded 
out of the commonwealth of letters. 'I'liere were 
' scvcimI .satires and panegyrics handed about iii 
I acrostn, by which means some of tlie most arrant 
I undisnnt'‘d blockheads about the town began to on- 
I teitain .imbilious tliuuglits, and to set up for polite 
1 authors. 1 shall Iheieloie dobcnbe al length tho.ie 
I many arts of false wit, in whuli a w nter does not 
show hnmself a man of a beautiful genius, but of 
gieat industry. 

The Hist speei'"i of false wit which I have met with 
is vciieiable tor its antiquity, and has piodmeil se- 
veral pieieg which hiVv' lived very near a.s long us 
the Iliad itself. I mean thoiic tsliort potmis printed 
among the iniuor Greek [loets, which resemble the 
figure of an cirg, ri jiaii of wings, an axe, a shep- 
herd’s pipe, and an altai. 

As for the first, it is a little oval poem, and may 
not impropmly be iMlled a scholar’s egg. I would 
endeavour to hatch it, or, in more intelligible lan- 
guage, to translate it into English, did not I find 
the inteipretaiion of it very dilTicnlt; for the author 
seems to have been more intent upon the figure of 
his poem than upon the sense of it. 

The pair of wings consists of twelve verses, or 
j rather feathers, every verse decreasing gradmiil) in 
Its measure according (o its situation in the wing. 
The subject ot it (as in the rest of the poems which 
follow) hears some remote affinity with tho figure, 
for it desciibes a god of Jove, who is always painted 
with wings, 

The axe, inethinks, would have been a good figure 
for a lampoon, had the edge of it consisted of the 
most satirical parts of the work ; but as it is i.i the 
original, I lake it to have been nothing else but the 
posy of an axe which was consecrated to Minerva, 
and was thouglit to have been the same that Eptuis 
made use of in the building of the Trojan horse j 
which is a hint 1 shall leave to the consideration of 
the critics. I am apt to think that the posy was 
[ written originally upon tho oxo, like those which 
I our modern cutlers inscribe upon their knives; and 
that therefore the posy still lemains in its original 
shape, though the axe itself is lost, 

'The shepherd’s pipe may bo said to be fuU of} 


music, for it is composed of nine different kinds of 
verses, which by their several lengths resemble tho 
nine stops of the old musical instrument, that i» 
likewise tho subject of the poem. 

The altar is inscribed with the epitaph Of Troilufl, 
tho son of Hecuba; which, by the way, makes me 
believe that these false pieces of wit are much more 
ancient than the authors to whom they are gciieiully 
ascribed: at least 1 will never be persuaded that so 
fine a writer as Theocritus could have been the au- 
thor of any such simple works. 

j It was iinpossiblo for a man to succeed in these 
pcrfonriauces who was not a kind of painter, or at 
least a designer. He was first of all to draw' the 
outline of the subject whu'h he intended to write 
upon, and afterward conform the description to Uie 
figure of hia subjei t. The poetry was to contractor 
tlibito itself according to the mould in which it was 
cast. In a w'onl, the verse.s were to be cramped or 
extended to the dimensions of the frame that was 
prepaied for lliem, ami to undergo the tate of those 
persons v\hom tlie tyrant Piocrustes used to lodge in 
his iron bed— if they were too short, he stretched 
them r)u a i.iek ; ami if they were too long, chopped 
I olV a pait of tlicir bigs, till they fitted the couch 
I whn h he h.id prepaied tbi thorn. 

j Ml. Oryden hulls at this obsolete kind of wit in i 
jone of the following verses lu his Mac Fleciio ; j 
I which ail English readei cannot uiidei stand, who ; 
<locs not know that there are those iiUio poems | 
above-mealioiied in the shape of wings and altars’ 

Choosy for tiiy cunnii.Liid 

t'oitic iKiicelul pioMncoiii iicrosUcLuitl • 

• 'I'licro in 5,1 liiou wui^' ilispl.iy, uid altars laise. 

And lorluro one pool word a llieusAud vY,iyd. 

This fasliiou of false wiL was revived by several 
poets of the last age, and in particular uny be met 
with among Mi. Hm'beit’s poems, and, if I am not 
mibtakeu, in the translation of Du Baita.s. I do 
not lemoinber any olher kind of woik among the 
moderns whii h moio lesemblcs the perfoituances 1 
have luentiorK'd, than that lamous pictuie of King 
Cdiarles tho Fust, winch has the whole book of 
pbalms wiitteii m the lines ot the face and tho hair 
of the head^ When I was last at Oxford I perused 
one of the whiskers, and ivas reading the other, hut 
could not go so far in it as I would have done by 
reason of the impatience of my friends and felloiv- 
travellcrs, who all of them pressed to sec .sutli a pieru 
I of curiosity. I have smee hoard that there i'l now an 
einiueut writing-master in town who has tran.scnbed 
all tho whole TesUmciit in a full-bottomed periwig: 
and if the fashion would introduce the thick kind of 
I wigs which were in vogue some few years ago, ho 
promises to add two or three supernumerary lock^ 
that should contain all the Apocrypha. He de- 
signed this wig originally for king William, h.iving 
disposed of the two books of Kings lu the two fork.s 
of the foretop; but that glorious monarch dying be- 
fore the wig was finished, there is a space loft in tt 
for the face of any one that has a mmdto purchase it. 

But to return to our ancient poems in picture, I 
would humbly propose, for the benefit of our modern 
smatlerers in poetry, that they would imitate tlicir 
brethren among the ancients in those ingenious de- 
vices. I have communicated this thought to a young 
poetical lover of my acquaintance, who intends to 
present his mistress with a cony of verses made iu 
the shape of hdr fan; and, if ne tells me true, has 
already finished the three first sticks of it He has 
likewise promised me to get the measure of his mis- 
Uess’s marriage finger, with a design to miike a posy 
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in tlie fdsliion of a ring, which shall exactly fit it. 
It Js so ver)^ easy to enlarge upon a good hint, that 
I do not question but iny ingenious readei's will ap- 
ply what I have said to many other partituiars : and 
that W'e shall see the town tilled in a very little time 
v\ith poetical tippets, handkerchiefs, snuff-ho\es, and 
the like female oinamcnts. I shall therefore coii- 
cludo with a word of advice to those admiiabJe 
English authors who call themselves Ihndaiic writers, 
that they would ajiply themselves to tins kind of wit 
without loss of time, as being provided better than 
any other poets with verses of all sues and dimen- 
Mons. — C. 


No. 59.J TEKSDAV, MAY 8, 1711. 

Oj^orose iiiliil a^'unt — Skskoa 

Busy about iiolhiii;,' 

THEnK IS iiothmg more certain, than that every 
man would ho a wit if liecouhl; and notwithstaml- 
mg prdaiils of a pioteiidrd depth and solidity aic apt 
to decry the writings of a polite author as Hash and 
fiotJi, they all of thinn shew, upon occasion, that 
they would spate no pain? to arrive at the chai actor 
of tho'ie whom tliey seem to despise. For this rea- 
son wc often find them eiidcdvouring at woiks of 
I fancy, wdiich cost tliem inlirute pangs m the prodiic* 
tiun. The tiutli of it is, a man had hotter be a gal- 
( le^-^laYL■ than a wit, weic one to gam that title by 
lho»'^ tdahoiato trifles which have been iho mven- 
fion-, of suth authors a^ wore often masters of great 
Icaiiniig, but no geiiiua. 

Ill my last paper 1 meulionc-d some of thtse faUe 
wils among the. ancients, ami in this shall give the 
reader two or thice olher specie'^ t'f them, that flou- 
rished m the same eaily ages of the world. The first 
I sliall produce are the Iqiograiumalists or Icttcr- 
droppers of auLiquity, that would lake an excepfiou, 
without any leasoii, against some pai titular letter m 
tin* alphabet, so as not to admit it once mto a wliole 
[loom. One Tivphiodorus was a great inasler m 
this kmd of wrilmg. He composed au Od}ss(>y or 
cjiic poem on the adventures ot Ul}Nses, tunsislmg 
oi tour and twenty books, having eutiiely banished 
the U tter a from the first book, whirh^ was called 
Alpha id'' hi€us d no/} Imnn/lo) because there was 
not an ?)lpha m it. llis second hook was insenhed 
Bua for the same reason. In short, the poet ex- 
iludcil the whole four and twenty letfera in their 
turns, and shewed them, one after another, that he 
could do hn husiness without them. 

It must have been vciy pleasant to have seen this 
poet avoiding the reprobate letter, as much as an- 
other would a false quantity, ami making his escape 
from it through the several Greek dialects, when he 
was piessed with it in any particular sylUbie. For 
the most apt and elegant word m the whfde lan- 
guage w^as rejected, like a diamoud with a flaw in it, 
if It appeared blemished with a wrong lettei. 1 
shall only observe upon tins head, tiiat if the work I 
have here mentionecl had been now extant, the Odys- 
sey of Tryphiodorus, m all probability, would have 
been ofteiier quoted by our learned pedantA, than 
the Odyssey ot Homer. What a perpetual fund 
would it have neen of obsolete words and plirases, 
unusual barbarisms and rusticities, absurd spellings, 
and complicated dialects? I make no question but 
it w'uuld have been bioked upon as one of the most 
\aluable trcafurics of the Gieek tongue. 

I find likowi'-e among tbo ancients that ingenious 
kmd ot com fit, which the modern.*; distinguish by 
the name ot a lebu?, that doe* not sink a letter, but 


a whole word, by substituting a picture in its place, 
When Cieaar was one of the masters of the Roman 
mint, he placed the figure of an elephant upon the 
' reverse uf the public money ; the word Cowai signi- 
tying an elephant in the Punic language. This was 
arlilit icilly contrived by Ciesar, because it was not 
lawful for a private man to stamp his own figure 
upon the com of the commonw'ealth. Cicero, who 
was so called from the founder ot his family, that was 
uiaiked on the nose with a little wen like a vetch 
(which is Citeriii Latin,) instead of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, ouloied the words Marcus Tullius with a 
figure of a vetch at the end of them, to bo inscribed 
on a public monument. Tins was done probably to 
shew- that he was neither ashamed of Ins name or hj? 
family, uotwithstdiulmg the envy ot his competitors 
bad often loproached him with both In the same 
manner, we lead of a famous huilcliiig that was 
marked m several parts of it with the figures of u 
frog and a lizard; thosr wokIh hi Gieek having been 
the names of the architects, who by I hi' laws ot their 
country were nevci permitted to msciibe their own 
names upon then works. For the same reason it is 
thought that the fuiehuk of the horse, m the antique 
equestrian statue of Martus Auiclms, rc[)icsL’uts at 
a distance the shape of an owl, to intimate the couri- 
tiy of the statuary w'ho, in all piobainlity was .m 
.\thenian. This kind of wit was vciy much m vogue 
among oui own countrymen about an age or two 
ago, who did not pr.ictisc it for any idilique roa'on, 
as the ancients above-mcniioned, but puiely for the 
sake of being wilty. Among miiuuieralilc instances 
that may be given »)f this n.iture, I shall prodiue the 
device of one Mr. Newberry, as I lind it im-ulioried 
by our learned Camden m Ins remains. Mr. New- 
berry, to represent his name by a pntuK', hung up 
at his doot the sign of ajew-tree, that hail several 
bellies upon it, and in the midst of them a great 
golden N hung upon tlio bougti ot ihe tree, which 
by the help of a little false hpelling made up the 
word N-cw-heriy. 

I shall conclude this topu with a rehiis, which has 
been lately iiewn out in llee'•t^ule, aiul erected over 
two of the portals of Blenheim House, being the 
figure of a monstrous lion tearing to pieces a little 
rock. For the better undeistamling of which de- 
vice, I must acquaint my l^niglish reader, that acock 
has the misfortune to be called in Latin by the same 
word that signifie.sa Frenchman, iw a lion is the cm 
hlrm of the English natnm. Such a device, in so 
noble a pile of building, looks like a pun in an heroic 
poem; and I am very soriy the fiiily ingenious ar- 
chitect would suffei the statuary to blemish his ex- 
cellent plan with so poor a conceit. But I hop© 
what I have said will gain quarter for the cock, and 
deliver him nut of the lion’s paw. 

I find likewise in ancient times the conceit of 
making an echo talk sensibly, and give rational 
answers. If this could he excusable lu any writer, 
it would bo in Ovid, where he introduces the Echoa.s 
a nymph, before she was worn away into nothing 
but a voice. The learned Erasmus, though a man 
of wit and genius, has composed a dialo^o upon 
this silly kind of device, and made use of an echo 
who seems to have been a very extraorchnavy liii 
guist, for she answers the person she talks with in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, according as she found 
the syllable.*! which she was to repeat in any of tliese 
learned languogos. Ilmlibras, in ndicule of this 
false kind of wit, has described Bruin bewailing the 
loss ot his bear to a solitary Echo, who is of great 
use to the poet in isuveral distichs, as she does not 
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I only n'peat after lum, but holps out his verse, and 
' furnishes him with rhymes : 

He rag'd, and kept as heavy a coil as 
Stout Hercules for loss of llylas : 

Forcing the valleys to rci>eat 
The accents of his sad regret. 

He boat his breast, and tore his h.-Ur, 

For loss of his dear crony bear. 

That F>cho from the hollmv ground, 

His doleful wailings <hd resound 
Moro wistfully by manjj limes. 

'Phan in ‘onall siday-loot ihynies, 

* That make her, in their lueiul stones, 

To answer to infrogatories, 

And moit uiiconKCionably depose 
Things of which she nolhing knows ; 

And when she has said all she can say, 

•Tis wrested to tho lover's f.uicy. 

Quoth he. O whdher, wickod Unim, 

Art Uiou Hod to my Kcho, “ rum ? ' 

1 thoii'Tht th' h.id'st scorn'd to budge a step 
1 For fear (Quoth Echo) ** Mairy guep.' 

1 -iin I nut hero to take tliyparl? 

Phoii what h.us quell'd lliy slubborn heait ^ 

; (hose bones rattl'd, and tins head 

‘ So often in lliy quarrel Ided ' 

i Nor <U<1 1 ever wince oi giudge it. 

I For thy dc.ir sake. fQuolli she) " Mmn biulgU. 

I Thinks t thou twill not be iaul i' Ih di«h. 

i Thuu turn iht (hv hru k ^ (Querh Folio i ' Pish '* 

' To run from Umac th' h.tdst oveicoms 

I I'hus Cowardly ' (Quoth JO* h<»; “ Mui.i 

' Rut wimt a vengeance makes Ihee l)y 

I From me too .iii (bine encm) ^ 

‘ Or if thou hast no thought nl me, 

' Nor what I have endur’d loi thee. 

! Yet shaino and honour might, prc\ ad 

; To keep thee tlius from (ui iiiiig Uil ; 

' For who would grudge to spend Ins bloo.l m 

! His liotu'ur a c.uiao i* (Quoth she) ” A pudding ' 

I c. 
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Hoc est quod palles? Curquis nou pr mile.it. hoc est > 
I’faHs S,it in 

Is it for this you gam tliosc me.igrc looks. 

And s.uiilice your dinner to yoiu books ^ 

Several kinds of false wit tliat vrunshed in Oio 
refined ages of tho world, discovered themselves 
I again in the times lof moukish ignorance. 

! As the mouks were the niastcis of ail tli.at little 
I learning Avhitli was (heii extant, and had their 
I whole Jives entirely disengaged from business, it i? 
no wonder that several of them, who wauled gc- 
j nius for biglici performances, employed many hours 
i in the composition of .such tricks in willing as ro- 
1 qmred much lime and little capacity. I have seen 
' half the "lEneid turned into Lalin rhymes by one 
{ of the beaux e.spnts of tliatdaik age; who says in 
I liis pref.icc to it, that the iEneid wanted nothing 
i but the swmets of rhyme to make it the most perfett 
I work in its kind. 1 nave likewise seen a hvmn in 
I hexameters to tbe Virgin Marv, which filled a 
I whole book, though it consisteil but of tho eight 
I following words : 

Tot, tlbt, flunt. Virgo, dotea, quot, sldcr.i, cado. 

Thou haul as many vJrhios, O Virgin, us Uiere are stars in 
heaven 

The poet rung tlic changes upon these eight seve- 
ral words, and by that means made his verses al- 
most as numerous a.s the virtues and the stars which 
they celebrated. It is no wonder that men who 
had so much time upon their hands did not only re- 
store all the antiquated piecesof false wit, but en- 
rich tho world with inventions of their own. It 
was to this ago that we owe the production of ana- 
grams, which is nothing else but a transiniifalion 


of one word into another, or the turning of the 
same set of letters into diflerent words ; which may 
change night into day, or black into white, if 
Chance, who is the goddess that presides over these 
sorts of composition, shall so direct. 1 remember 
a witty author, in allusion to this kind of writing, 
calls his rival, who (it seems) was distorted, and 
had lii.s limbs set in pUces that did not properly be- 
long to them, “ the anagram of a man.” 

When the anagrammatisl takes a name to work 
upon, he considers it at fust as a mine not broken 
up, which will not shew the treasure it contains, till 
he shall have spent many hours in the search of it; 
foi it is his business to find out one word that con- 
ceals itself in anotlier, and to examine the letters 
ill all the variety ol st.itious in w'hich they can pos- 
sibly be ranged. I have hoard of a genliemau, 
who, when this kind of wit vva.s in fashion, en- 
deavoured to gam his mistress's hcdit by it. She 
was one of the finest women of her age, and knowm 
hy the name of the Lady Mary Boon. The lover 
not being able to make any thing of Mary, by cer- 
tain bbertie.s indulged to this kind of writing con- 
verted it into Moll ; ond after having shut himself 
up for half a year, with indefatigable industry pro- 
duced an anagram. Upon (he presenting it to his 
mistiess, who was a Jitlle vexed in her heart to see 
herself degraded into Moll Boon, she told him, to 
his infinite surprise, that he had mistaken her sir- 
name, for that it was not Boon, but Bohuu. 

————Ibid oninis 

Ellusus laboi 

The love'r was thiinderstriKk with his misfortune, 
insomuch that in a little time after he lost his 
sen^'O*!, which indeed had been \ciy much impaired 
hy that continual appliealiuu he had given to his 
anagram. 

Tlie acrostic was probably invented about the 
same tunc w'lth the anngiam, though it is impossible 
to decide whether tlie inventoi of tho one *>i the 
other W'erc the gretiter blockhead. The simple 
acrostic is nothing but the n.uno or title of a per- 
son, or thing, made ou( of the initial letters of seve- 
ral verses, and by that nieans vviittcn, after the 
manner of*tlie Chinese, in a perpendicular line. 
But besides these lh(?Te are eompeund acrostics, 
when the primip.il Icdter.s .stand two or throe deep 
I have seen some of them wdiere the verses have 
not only been edgtd l>y a niiinc at each I'xiromity, 
hut have had the s«ime name running down like a 
seam through tho middle of the poem. 

Tliere is nnothov near relation of the anagrams 
and acrostics, which is commonly i ailed a chrono- 
gram, This kind of wit appears very often on 
many modern medals, especially those of Geimnny, 
when they represent in the iinscnption the year in 
which they were coined. Thus we see on a medal 
of Gustavus Adolphus the following words, ChrIsi \ s 
DuX ERGO trIVMi’hVs. If you take the pains 
to pick the figiirPH out of the several w'ords, and 
range them m their proper onler, you will find tbev 
amount to MDcxvvvii, or 16*27, "the year in which 
the medal was stamped; for as some of the letters 
distinguish themselves from the rest, and oveitop 
their fellows, they are to be considered in a double 
capacity, both as letters and as figures. Your labo- 
rious German wits will turn over a whole dictionary 
for one of these ingenious devices. A man would 
think they W'ere searching after an apt cla5sicaf 
I term, but instead of that they aro looking out a 
word that has an L, an M, or a D, lu it. When 
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therefore we meet with any of those inscriptions, 
we arc not so much to look in them for the thought, 
as for the year of the Lord. 

The bouts-rimes were the favorites of the French 
nation for a whole age together, and that at a tunc 
when it abounded iii wit and learning. They v^eie 
a list of words that rhyme to one another) drawn up 
by another hand, and given to a poet, who Avas to 
make a poem to the rhymes in the same ovdei that 
they were placed upon the list . the niori' uncom- 
mon the rhymes weio, tlie moic exlrdoidinary was 
the genius nf the poet that touhl .leeommodate 
his verses (o tiiein. I do no( know any gic.iter in- 
stance of the decay ol' wit and learning among the 
French (which geneuilly follow? the declension of 
empire) than tlie rndeavouruig to restore this foolish 
kind of wit. If the leadei amU be at the trouble 
to see examples of if, let him look into the new 
Merrurt* Gallant; wlmre the author every month 
gives a list of rhymes to be filled up by the ingeni- 
ous, in order to be cummmiK ited to the public in 
the IMcrcure lor the succeeding imuith. That for 
the month of November last, whuh uoav lies before 
me, is as folIoAvs 

Lauriers 

. , . . Guerriers 

. Musette 

Liscttc 

C.Tsars 

EtendarsS 

Houlette 

. Folc4te 

One would be amazed to see so learnerl a man n'' 
JMenage talking seriously on this kind of tntle in 
the loUoAving p^issage ; 

“ Monsieur de U Cliambrc has toll me that he 
never knew what he was going to write Avheii he 
took his pen into his hand ; but that one Fentcnce 

always produced another. For iny own part, I 

never knew what I should Aviite next when I was 
nidking verses. In the first place I got all my 
rhymes together, and Avas aftoTAvard pel haps three 
or four months in filling them up. I one day .shcAved 
Monsieur Gombaud a composition of 'this nature, 
ill which, among others, 1 had made ii.-se of the four 
following rhymes, Amarjlhs, Phyllis, Marne, Arne; 
desiring him to give meins opinion of it. He told 
me immediately, that my ver.ses were good for no- 
I thing. And upon my asking his reason, he said, 

' because the rhymes are too common ; ami for that 
j reason easy to be put into verse. ‘ Marry,’ says I, 
j it be so, 1 am very well rcAvardcd tor all the 
I pains I have been at.' But by Monsieur Goin 
1 baud’s leave, * notwithstanding the seventy of the 
criticism, the verses Avere good.’ ” Vid Menagi- 
ana.* Thus far the learned Menage, whom I have 
translated w;ord for word. 

The first occasion of these bouts-rimes made 
them in some manner excusable,' as they were tasks 
Avhich the French ladies used to impose on their 
lovers. But when a grave author, like him above- 
mentioned, taskwl himself, could there bo any thing 
more ridiculous ? Or would not one be apt to be- 
lieve that the author played booty, and did not 
make hi8 li^t of rhymes till he had finiihod his | 
poem ? I 

I shall only add, that this piece of false wit has 
been finely ridiculed by Moaneur Sarasin, in a 

* Toni. 1. p. 174, &c. cd. Anut, 1713 


poem entitled, La Defnite des Bouts-Rim^s, The 
llout of the Bouts-Eimes. 

I must subjoin to tliis last kind of wit the double 
rhymes, which are used in doggerel poetry, and ge-. 
ncrally applauded by ignorant readers. *If the 
thought of the couplet in such compositions is good, 
the rhyme adds little to it; and if bad, it AViJl not bo j 
in the jiower of the ihytne to rccoiiunend it. I am 
all aid that great numbers of those w ho admire the 
incomparable lludibras,' do it more on account of 
those doggeiel rhymes than of the parts that really 
deserve admiration. I am suic 1 have heard tho 

Pnlpit, dnim ecolosi.istu’, 

VVaM beat with fiit, loAtead of a stick; 

and 

There was an ancient '?agc philosopher 
AVho had read Alexander Hoss over; 

more fieipieiitly quoted, than the finest pieces of 
wit in llic whole poem. — C. 

No. Gl.] THURSDAY, MAY 10,1711. 

Non equidem studoo hullatis ui inihi nuRi.s 
I'agina turgcsc.U, dare pLHulus alouca luino. 

IT as hat. V 19. 

'Tis not indeed my talent to ('n,;a;;e 
In lofty trifles, or |os\m>JJ my p.igo 
VV iih wind and noise. — D kaoen' 

Tukre is no kind of false wit wdiich has been so 
lecommendcd by the puicficc of all ages, as that 
which consisU m a juigle of Avords, and is compre- 
hended under tlie general name of punning, It is 
indeed iinpossiblo to kill a Aveed which the soil 
has a naluiai disjiosition to jiroduce. The seeds 
of punning are in the minds ot ail men ; and though 
they may be subdued by reason, reflection, and good 
souse, they will be vciy aj)t to shoot up in the great- 
est genni.s that is not broken and cultivated the 
rules of art. Iinilatiou is natural to us, and when it 
docs not raj.se tho mind to poetry, painting, music, 
or other more noble arts, it often breaks out in puns 
and ipiihbles. 

Aiistotle, m the eleventh chaplei of his book of 
rhetoric, desciibcs two or three kinds of puns, Avhich 
he calls parngrams, among the beauties of good 
writing, and pioduccs instances of them out of some 
of the greatest authors in the Greek tongue. Cicero 
has sprinkled seveial of his works with puns, and in 
hi.s book where he lays down tho rules of oratory, 
quotes abundance of sd) iugs as pieces of wit, Avhieli 
also upon exaunnation prove nnaiit puns, • But tho 
age in vi'bich the pun chiefly flourished was in the 
reign of King James the First. That learned mo- 
narch was himself a tolerable punster, and made 
veiy few bishops or privy-counsellors that bad not 
some time or other signalised themselves by a clinch 
or a conundrum. It was Liierofore in this age tJiat 
the pun appeared with pomp and dignity. It 
had been before admitted into merry speeches and 
ludicrous compositions, but was now delivered Avith 
great gravity from the pulpit, or pronounced in the 
inoit solemn manner at the council-table. The 
greatest authors, in their most serious works, made 
frequent use of puns. The sermons of Bishop An- 
drews, and tho tragedies of Shakspieare, are lull of 
them. The sinner was punned into repentance by 
the former, as in the latter nothing is more usual 
than to see a hero weeping and quibbling for a dozen 
lines together. 

I must add to thc.se great authorities, which seem 
to have g^ven ^ kind of sancli'^n to this piece of false 
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VJt, th lit all the writers of rhetoiic have treated of 
puuuing with Very gieat iefei)cct, aud divided the 
several kinds of it into hard uaines, that aie reck- 
oned among the figures of speech, and recommended 
as ornameutb iu discourse. 1 lemcmber a countiy 
schoolmaster of my ac({uamtance told me once, that 
he had been in cumpany with a gentleman whom lie 
looked upon to he the greatest p.uagi omiiuitnst 
among the modems. Upon inquiry, 1 found my 
iparned friend had dined That clay with Mi. Swan, 
;he famous punster; and (k-sn mg him to give mo 
^otne account of Mr. S\\aiTs c(»n\ crsatiou, he told 
me that he gcuerallv talked iii the Fuianomasta, 
that lie somelimps gave into the Pioce, but that in his 
humble opimoii he shined most in the Antanaclan!,. 

1 must not heie omit, that a famous university of 
this land was foimeily very much infested with puns ; 
hut whetlic-i or no this might notarise tinm the l«'ns 
.Hid martin'.; in winch it was situated, ami which me 
now' diainc'd, 1 mu. t leave to llie deteiminaliun of 
iiioic skilful naturalist.^. 

After tins shuit histoiy of punning, one would 
wonder how it should be so eiituely banished out of 
the leained woild as it is at piesenl, especially sniee 
it had found a place in the wntiiigs of the ino.st 
aneieut polite aullnns. To account lor this, we 
must consider tliat tlio fiist laceol authors, who wcie 
the great lieioes iii wiituig, vveie destitute of all lules 
and arts of ciiticism , and fur that reason, though 
they e.Mcl later vviilers in greatness of genm.s, they 
fall short ut them in accuiac}' and coriCLtuess. The 
modems cannot reacii thciv beauties, but can avoid 
ilipir jiuperfec turns. When tlie wuild was tuinished 
with these nuthors of the Inst emuicnce, theie grew 
ni) another ■M’t of wiiteis, who gamed thcia.selves a 
reputation by the leinaiks which they made on the 
W’oikb of those wh'i pn ceded them. It was one of 
the emnb*yments of these seooudary aulhois to dis- 
tiriguish ♦ho sevcial kinds of wu by terms of ait, and 
to consider them as more or less perfect according 
as they were founded in truth. It is no woiidei, 
therefore, that oven such authors as Isocrates, Plato, 
and (bcer<i, should have such little blemishes as are 
not to he met with in authors of a nun h infeiior cha- 
laeter, who have wiitten since those several bie- 
mishes were discovered. I do not find that there 
was a proper separation made between pun.s and 
true wit by any ot the ancient authors, except Quinc- 
tilian and Longinus. But when this distinction was 
once settled, it was very natural for all men of sense 
to agree in it. As for the revival of this false wit, 
It happened about the time of the revival of letters; 
but as soon as it was once detected, it imme- 
diately vanished and disappeared. At the .same time 
there is no question, hut as it has sunk in one age 
and rose in another, it will agiim recover itself in 
some distant period of time, as pedantry and ig- 
norance shall prevail upon wit and sense. And, 
to speak the truth, I do very much apprehend, by 
some of the last winter’s productions, which bad 
their sets ot admirers, that our posterity will in a 
few years degeneiate into a race of punsters : at 
least, a man may bo very excusable fur any appre- 
hensions of this kind, that lias seen acrobtscs 
handed about the town with great secrecy and 
applause; to which 1 must also add a little epigram 
called the Witches’ Prayer, that ftdl into verse 
when it was read either backward or forward, ex- 
cepting only that it cursed one way and blessed 
the other. When one sees there are actually such 
pains-takers among our British wits, who cun tell 
what it may end in ? If we must lash one auother, 


let it be with the manly strokes of wU and satire; 
for I am of the old philosopher’s opinion, that if 1 
must suffer from one or tho other, I would rather it 
should be from the paw of a lion than from the hoof 
of an a.sis. 1 do nut speak this out of any spirit of 
parly. Theic is a most crying dulne.ss on both 
sides. I have scon tory acrostics and whig ana- 
grams, and do not quaind with either of them be* 
cause they are vvhigs oi tunes, but because they are 
anugr;ini.s and aciostics. 

But to rerurn to pun mug. Having pursued the 
history of a pun, lium it.s original to its downfall, 1 
shall here define it to be a conceit ariMiig from tlio 
use of two w'oids that agree in the senmd, but differ 
in the sense. The only way, therefore, to try a piece 
of wit, IS to tianslate it into a difieicnt lauguage. 
If it bears the test, you may pronounce ittiuo ; but 
if It vanishes in tho expcrmicut, you may conclude 
it to liavo been a pun. In short, one may say of a 
pun as the countryman desenbej liis nightingale, 
tliat it is iOi ei praierca mhA” ‘‘a sound, and 
nothing but a sound.” On the contrary, one may 
represent tiiic uij by the description winch Aris- 
leiiclus makes of a lino wuinan ; when she is dre^Jt-ed 
she IS beanliful, when she is undressed she la lieauti- 
ful, or, as Mciccius bus Iranslated it more enipha- 
(leally, [nduiiiu,^ Jormom eU . cjuttur, ipsa Joima 
cslJ'* C. 
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Scribendi recto saperc O'!! ct princ-ipium, pt foiw 

. lloji Ais l*yct ver. 30‘.> 

• Sound judgmeut ib ttie ground of writing v%p11. 

UOSCOMUON 

IMk. Locke has an admirable leflcction upon the 
difference of wit and judgment, wliereby he endea- 
vouis to shew the leason why they aic not always 
the talents of the same iierson. lIis wuids aie as 
follow: “ And hence, perhap.s, may he given some 
reason of that common obseivatiun, ‘ That men who 
have a great deal of wit, and prompt memoiies, have 
nut always the clearest judgment or deepest reason.’ 
For wit I'lng most rii the assciiihlage of nlcas, and 
putting ihre^* together with quickness and variety 
vvherein can be found any resemblance oi congiuily, 
theiehy to make up pleasant pictures, and agreealde 
visions in the fancy; j'udgiucnt, on the contrary, 
lies quite on the other side, in separating eaicfuily 
one fioin another iJea.s wherein can be found the 
least difference, thereby to avoid being nusled by si- 
luilimde, and by affinity to take one thing for an- 
other. This is a way of proceeding quite contrary 
to metaphor and allusion ; wherein, for the most 
part, lies that entertainment and pleasantry of wit, 
which strikes so lively on the fancy, aud is therefore 
Ro acceptable to all people.” 

This IS, I think, the best and most philosophical 
account that I have ever met with of wit, which ge- 
nerally, Uiough not always, consists in such a resem- 
blance aud congruity of ideas as this author mentions. 
I shall only add to it, by way of explanation, that 
every resemblance of ideas is not that which wc tall 
wit, unless it be such a one that gives delight and 
surprise to the reader. Those two properties seem 
essential to wit, more particularly the last of them. 
In order, therefore, that tho resemblance in the ideas 
bo wit, it is necessary that the ideas should not he 
I too near one anotlier in the nature of things ; for 
where the likeness is obvious, it gives no surprise. 


* DrcBscd nhe u boautlM, uadressed she Is beauty's self. 
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To compare one man’s singing to tiiat of another, or 
to represent the whiteness ot any object by that of 
milk and snow, or the variety of its colours by those 
of the rain bo Av, cannot be called wit, unless, besides 
tins obvious resemblance, there be some farther com 
grinty discoveied in the two ideas, that is capable of 
giving the readci some surprise. Thus when a poet 
tells us the bosom of his mistress is as white us snow, 
there is no wit m the comparison ; but when he adds, 
Avilh a sigh, it IS as cold too, it then grow's into wii. 
Every reader’s memory may supply iiiiii witli irinu- 
mcrahle instances of the same nature, b'or this 
reason, the similitudes in heroic poets who endea- 
vour ratlicr to till the mind with great Lonccptioiis 
than to diveit it with such ui aio new and suiprising, 
have seldom any thing in them that can he called 
wit. Mr. Locke’s account of wit, with this short 
explanatidii, comprehends most of the species of wit, 
a.s metaphors, similitudes, allegcmcs, enigmas, mottos, 
parables, fablo'^, dream, s, visions, dramatic w'ritings, 
burlcsipio, and all the methods of allusion. Tlu're 
arc many other specic.s of wit (how remote soever 
they nia) ajipear at tiist sight from the loregoing 
dc'Scnjition) w huh upon examination will he lound 
to agree With ii. j 

As true wit generally coiisiNts in this resemblance 
and congruity of ideas, false wit cliiefly consists in 
the reseinblunce and congruity sometimes of single 
I letters, as m anagrams, chronograms, lipogi urns, and 
j acrostics; sometimes of sjllablcs, asm echoes and 
I doggerel rhymes . sonietiines of woids, as in puns 
! and (juibliles ; and sometjrac.s of whole sentences or 
j poems, cast into the figures of eggs, axes, or altars . 

nay, some carry the notion of wit so far, as to.as- 
' crihc it e\en to external miinicry ; and to look upon 
I a mail as an ingenious person (hat can rosemhle tlie 
! tone, posture, or face of another. 

I As tiue Wit coii'iists in the res''mblance of ideas, 
i and faLe wit m the resemblance of words, according 
to the foregoing instances ; there is another kind ot 
wit w'hic'h consists partly in tlie resemblance of ideas, j 
and partly in the lesemblance of words, which for 
di&tniction-sake I shall call mixed wit. This kind 
of wit IS that vihicli aluuiiids in Cowley, more than 
in any other <intlior thu ever wjote. Mr. Waller 
j Las likewise a gical deal of it. !Mr. Dfydcn is very 
I sparing in it. IMilton bad a genius much above it. 

I ISpenser is in the same cla.^s witli Milton. The Ita- 
lians, even in their epic poctr}, arc full of it. Moii- 
I feiciir Boileau, who formed liimsclf upon the ancient 
j poets, has every where rejected it with scorn. If we 
look after mixed wit among the Greek writers, wc shall 
I find it no where Imt lu the epigrammatists. There 
are indeed some stiokcs of it in the little poem as- 
cribed to Musicus, whicli by that, as well as many 
other majks, hctiajs itself to be a inodem composi- 
tion. If we look uito tlie Latin writers, we find 
none of this mixed wit in Viigil, Luciciiijs, or Ca- 
tullus; very little in Horace, but a great deal of it 
in Ovid, and scarce any thing else m Martial. 

Out of the innumerable branches of mixed wit, 1 
shall choose one instance which may be met with m 
all the writers of tins class. The passion of love in 
its nature has been thought to resemble fire ; for 
which reason the words fire and flame are made use 
of to signify love. The witty poets therefore have 
taken an advantage from tne double meaning of the 
word fire, to make an infinite number of witticisms. 
Cowley, observing the cold regard of hia mistress’s 
eyes, and at the same time their power of producing 
love in him, considers them as burning-glasses made 
of ice; and finding himself able to live in the 


gieatest extremities of love, concludes the torrid 
zone to be habilalde. Wdieii hib mistiess has read 
Ins letter written in juice of lemon, by holding it to 
the fire, he desires her to read it over a second time 
by love’s flame. When she weeps, he wistfes it were 
luwaid heat that distilled those drops fiom the lim- 
beck. W'hcn she is absent, ho is beyond eighty, 
that 18 , thirty degrees nearer the pole than when she 
IS with him. Ills ainhitious love is a lire that iidtu- 
lally mounts upwards; h'ls happy love is the beams 
of heaven, and his unhappy love flames of Jiell. 
When it docs not let him sleep, it is a tlaiiie that 
sends up no smoko ; when it is opposed by counsel 
and advice, it is a fire that rages the more by the 
winds blowing njum it. U])on the d) mg of a tiee. 

HI vvhuh ho had cut Ins loves, he observed that his 
W'litteu flames h.id burnt uji and vvitheied the tice. 
When he resolves to give over his pasaion, he tells 
us that one biiint like him for e\er dreads the fire. 

Ills heart is an A^Una, that instead ot Vulcan’s shop, 
encloses Cupid’s forge in it. Ills endeavouring to 
drown Ins love m win<‘, is throwing oil upon the lire. 

He would insinuate to his mistiess tiial the lire of 
I love, like that of the sun (whnli ]mn]uies so iiidiiy 
living creatuics), should not oiil} warm, but beget. 
Love m another place cooks pleasure at his lire. 
Sometimes the poet’s heart is fiozeri in every breast, 
and sometimes scoiched in every eye. Sometimes he 
is drowned in tears and burnt m love, like a ship set 
on fire in the middle of the sea. 

The reader may observe in every one of these in- | 
.stances, that the poet mixes the qualities of liie with I 
those ol love; and m the same soutcncc .speaking of I 
it both as a passion and as real fire, surprises the j 
reader with those seeming rcscniblantes ui contra- : 
dictions, that make up all the wit in tins kind of 
writing. Mixed w it tlii'relure is a conqiohition of pun 
and tine wit, and is moie or lets perfoi t as the ro- 
1 smnhlanco lies in the nleas or in the wolds. Its 
foundations are laid partly in fabeliood and partly 
in truth; reason puts in her claim foi oim half of it, 
and extravagance for the oilier. The only province 
tliercfoie fur this kind of wit is epigram, or those 
little occasional poems that in their own nature are 
nothing else but a tissue of epigrams. 1 cannot con- 
clude this> head of mixed wit, without owning that 
the admirable poet, out of whom J have taken the 
exainplei, of it, had as much true wit as any author 
that ever wiit; and indeed, all other talents of an 
extraordinary genius, 

U may he expected, since T am upon this subject, 
that I should take notice of Mr. Dryden’s definition 
ot wit; which, with all tlie deference Uiat is due to 
the judgment of so groat a man, is not so properly a 
definitimi of wit as of good writing in general. Wit, 
as he defines it, is “a propriety of words and thoughts 
adapted to the suliject,” If tins be a true definition 
of wit, I am ajit to think that Euclid was the great- 
est wit that ever set pen to paper. It is certain 
there never vvais a greater propriety of words and 
thoughts adapted to the subject, than what that au- 
thor has made use of in his Elements, I shall only 
appeal to my reader if this definition agrees with any 
nation he has of wit. If it he a true one, I am sure 
Mr. Dryden was not only a better npot, but a greater 
wit, than Mr. Cowley; and Virgifa much more fa- V 
cetious man than either Ovid or Martial, 

Bouhou’-s, whom I look upon to be the most^^e- 
nctrating of all the French critics has taken pains 
to shew, that it is impossible for any thought to be 
beautiful which is not just, and has not its foun- 
dation in the nature of things; that the hwia cf all 
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! wiL IS truth ; aad that no thought can be valuable, j by reading better books, and by conversation witL 
j of which good sense is not the ground-work. Boi- men of judgment), they soon forsake them/* 
j Icau has endeavoured to inculcate the same notion 1 must not dismiss this subject without observing, 
111 several parts of his writings, both in prose and that as Mr. Locke in the passage above-mentioned 
verse. This is that natural way of writing, that has discovered tlie most fruitful source of wit, so 
ueautiful simplicity, which we so much admire in the there is another of a quite contrary nature to it, 
^compositions of the ancients; and which nobody which does likewise branch itself out into several 
deviates from, but those who want strength of ge- kinds. For not only the resemblance, but the op- 
niiis to make a thought shine in its own natural position of ideas, does very often produce vrit; as f 
beauties. Poets who wanfthis strength of genius could shew in seveial little points, turns, and anti- 
ti) give that majestic simplicity to nature, w'hich we theses, that I may possibly enlarge upon in some 
so much admire in the works of the ancients a.re futuie speculation. — C. 

'bleed to hunt after foreign ornaments, and not to 


let any piece of wit of what kind soever escape 

them. 1 look upon the.se writers as Gotlis in poetry, No. G3.] SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1711. 
who, like those m arcliitectuic, not being able to Humane capiti oerviccm pictor cqumam 

come np to the beautiful birnphcity of the old Greeks Jungeru m vehl, et v.inas mduccre iihunas, 

ind Romans, have endeavoured to supply its place Undiquc collaUs mcMubris, ut lurpiter atruai 

.1 11 ,1 < , „ r .... Desmat in puceni tniihcr formo^a suporiie , 

with all the extravagancies of an iricgular fancy. .Spcctatum adm.s,. n-ium u-neiui. amui 

Mr. Dryden makes a very handsome observation on Crodite. t^soncs, isti tabulai fore hbrum I 

0\id'fi writing a letter from Dido to yl'incas, in the Pcr-umilem, cujui, velut a*Kn romnia, vante j 

fnllowuig words • “ Ovul,” says he, speaking of Vir- Fmge.itur spcc-ca -Huh Ars. Poet ver 1 ; 

Uil’s hction of Dido and .Uneas, “ takes it up after J" a picture. Pisn. you should see | 

11 . A handsome worn. ui vvUh .a ftsti s t.ol, 

oirri, even in the same age, and makes an ancient Or a man » bond ujiun a horse s nc< k, j 

ticruiiie of Virgil’s new-croated Dido; dictate.? a Or hmbs of beasts, of the must diPTcront kind«, ( 

letter for lior just before her death to the ungrateful ^ with feathers of all sorts of birds , ; 

a,Kl very untuekriy f„r hnnself, ' for 

lueasuriiig a sword with a man so much superior in V' lio^e uicotiercnt style, like sick mcirs dreams, 

foivc to him on the same subject. I think I may Vanes all shapes, and imtes all extremes 

be judge of tins, because I have translated both. Hoscovkov. 

The famous author of tlic Art of Love has notlung fx is very hard for the mind to disengage itself 
of Ins own, he borrows all from a greater master fioni a subject ou which it has been long employed, 
m Ins own profession, and, which is worse, improves 'ph(> thoughts will be rising of themselves from time 
nothing which he Hnds, Nature fails him, and, to tilne, though wo give tlicun no eu( ouragetnent ; as 
hemg hirccd to his old sJiift, ho has recourse to wit- the tosNings and fluctuations of the sea continue sevc- 
ticisni. This passes indeed vvitli Ins soft admirers, ralTiours after the winds are laid, 
and gives him th. piefcreiicc to Virgil m their It is to this that I impute my last night’s dream 
esteem.” or vision, which formed into one continued allegory 

Were I not supported hy so gieat an anthority the several si hemes of wit, whether false, mixed, or 
as that of Mr. Diyden, I should not venture to oh- (rue that have been the subject of my late papcis. 
sene, that the taste of mo-'t of our Lnglish poets, Methought I was transported into a country that 
as well as leadcns, is extremely Gothic. He ip’otes ^vas fillc-dwith prodigies and cncliantmccts, governed 
Monsieur Sograis, for a threefold distinction of the hy the goddess of Falsehood, and entitled the Regiori 
r«MdcTS of poetry ; in tiie lirst of which ho compre- of l-’aW Wit. Thoie was nuthiug m the fields, the 
heiids the labble of readers, whom lie do^s not treat woods, and tl^e rivers, that appealed natural. Sevc- 
as such with regard to their qiiaht), but to their ral of the trees blossomed in'leaf-gold, some of them 
numbers and the coarbcness of their taste. His produted bone lace, and some of them jirecions 
words are as follow ■ ” Segrais has distinguished the st'mes. The fountains bubbled in an opera tune, 
readers of pot'try, according to their capacity of and were illled with stags, wild boars, .ind morniaid.s 
judizing, into thiee cla'^ses.” [He might have s.iid that lived among tli!: waters; at the same time that 
the s.iine of wriierstoo, if ho had pleased,] ” In the dolphins and several kinds of fish jilayed upon tho 
lowest form he places those whom he calls Lcs Petits banks, or look their pastime in tho meadows. The 
ICspnts, such things as are our upper-gallerv aiidi- birds had many of them golden beaks and human 
ence in a playhouso ; who like notlung but the husk voices. The flowers perfumed the air with smells of 
and rind of wit, and prefer a quibble, a conceit, an incense, ambergrease, and pulvillios;* and were 
epigram, before solid sense and elegant expression, interwoven with one another, that thev grew up in 
These are mob readers. If Virgil and Martial stood pieces of embroidery. The winds were filled with 
for parhauient-meu, we know already who would sighs and messages of distant lovers. As t was 
carry it. But though they made the greatest up- walking to and fro in this enchanted wilderness, I 
pearance in the licld, and cried the loiide>t, the best could not forbear breaking out into soliloquies upon 
of it is, they are but a sort of French huguenots, or the several wonders which lay before me, when, to 
Dutch boors, brought over m herds, but not uatu- my great surprise, I found there were artificial 
ralizod; who have not lands of two pounds per an- echoes in every walk that, by repetitious of certain 
num m Parnassus, and therefore are not privileged words which 1 spoke, agreed with me, or contradicted 
to poll.'* The authors are of the same level, fit me, in every thing 1 said. In the midst of my con- 
to represent theui on a mouritcbank’s stage, or versation with these invisible companions, I disco- 
bD be masters of the ceremonies in a bear garden; vered in tho centre of a very dark grove a monstrous 
yet these afe they who have tho most admirers. But fabric built after the gothic manner, and covered 
it often happens, to their morldication, that as their with innumerable devices in that barbarous kind of 
readers improve their slock of sense (as they may aciilpture. I mimcdiatcly went 'up to it, and found 

p.;: ''(•athon .•o.lSB.raledjojhp 

priety of^ptcch, t?ic pull only njceriaiiw liio majority of votes * PuiviUios, iweel scent*. 
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god of Dulncss. Upon ray entrance I saw the deity 
of the place dressed in the habit of a monk, with a 
book in one hand and a rattle in the other. Upon 
ins right hcind was Industry, with a lamp burning 
before her ; and on hia lelt Caprice, with a monkey 
sitting on her shoulder. Before Ins feet there stood 
an altar of a very odd make, which, us I afterward 
found, was shaped in that manner to comply with 
the inscription that surrouuded it. Upon the altar 
there luy several ofTeniigs of axc"?, wings, and eggs, 
cut lu paper, and inscribed with verses. The temple 
was filled vvith vutavics, wdio applied themselves to 
different div ersioiin, as tlicir fancies directed them. 
In one part of it f s ivr a regiment of anagrams, who 
were tontiiiiial]) in motion, turning to the nglit or 
to the lelt, facing about, doubling their ranks, shift 
ing thi'ir stations, and throwing themselves into all 
the (Igures and eonnter-marches of the most cdiaiige- 
al do and [leqdoxed cxeicise. 

i\ot far fi(nn these was the body of acrostics, 
mule up of vei) (bsproporUoned poisons. It was 
ri^^p()sed into tiaco coluiiiu'', the ollu «'rs planliiig 
theins(‘Ives ii: a hue on tlic lefihand of eachcoiumu. 
The otiicers vseic all of them at Least six feet higli, 
and made three lows (d* very pmper ineri, but the 
common soldieis, who till d uji the spaces between 
the ofacers, were suih dw'aits, ciipples, and staic- 
I crows, ihrtt (Uie could h.irdl) look upon them without 
I laughing. Thcie were hcdiind the acrostu s two or 
[ three files of chiuuograru's, which diireieil only from 
the former, as thoir ollicer^ wi ie cipnppcd (like the 
! figure of Tune) with an hour-glass m one baud and 
a scjlhe in the other, and took their po^ts proinis- 
j cuousiy among the pnsato men whom they com- 
I mamled. 

In the body of the temjile, and befo;e tlir very 
, face of the Ueity, methought ] saw tiic phantom of 
' Tryphiodorus, the lipogiammatist, eugageil in a ball 
I With four-and-tweiity persons, who pursued him by 
' turns tlirough ail the intncai les and labyrinths of u 
i country dance, without being able to overtake him. 

> Observing several to be very bu&y at tlio western 
end of the temple, I jinpiiied into what they were 
I doing, am] found theie was in thatquaiter tlie great 
j mag.iiiiic of robasscs. Tliese were several things of 
' the most different nalures tied up m ^nundJes, and 
I tiirown upon one another in heajis like faggots. You 
might beliold an anchor, a niglit-rail, and a hobby- 
I horse, bound up togolher. Oiic of the workmen 
, £(‘c’iug me very much siirprn^ed, told me there v'as 
an infinite deal of wit in several of those buiicllcs, 

; and that he would explain them to me if I pleased; 1 
thanked him fur his civility, but told him I was in 
, very great haste at that time. As I was going out 
j of the temple, I observed in one cornel of it a clus- 
I ter of men and women lauglung very heartily, and 
! diverting themselves at a game oi crambo. I heard 
i several double rhymes as I pissed by them, which 
I raised a great deal of imrth. 

j Not far from these was another set of mt rry 
j people engaged at a diversion, in winch the whoh- 
j jest w'as to mistake one person for ^nothei. To give 
occasion for these ludicrous mistakes, tliey wcie di- 
vided into pairs, every pair being covered from head 
.0 foot with the same kind of dress, though perhaps 
there was not the least resemblance in their faces. 
By this means an old man was sumeiimes mistaken 
foi a boy, a woman for a man, and a black-a-moor 
for a European, which very often produced great 
peaU of laughter. These I gueused to be a party of 
puns. But hi-lug very desirous to get out of ibis 
world of magic, which had almost tuined my brain, 


I left the temple, and crossed over the fields that lay 
about It With ail the speed I could make. I was not 
gone far, before I heard the sound of trumpets and 
alarms, which seemed to proclaim the n^arch of an 
enemy; and, as I afterward found, was in reality 
what I apprcdiended it. There appeared at a groat 
distance a very shining light, and m the midst of it 
a person of a most beautiful aspeit; her name* was 
'rruth On her right hand there marched a male 
drily, who bole several quivers on his shoulders, 
and gru'.pcd several arrows m his hand. His name 
was Wit. The approach of these two enemies filled 
all the teriitoiics of False Wit with an unspeakable 
consternation, insomuch that the goddess of tho,e 
regions appeared m person upon her frouiiers, with 
the several inferior deities, and the different bodies 
of forces which I had before seen in tlie tcunple, who 
were now drawn up in anay, and prepared to give 
their foes a warm reieption As tiie niaich of the 
en« my was vrry slow, it gave time to the several in- 
liahiLanls who'buideied upon the regions of FaUe- 
hood to diaw their forces into a body, with a design 
ti> stand upon their guard as rieuleis, and attend the 
issue ot the combat. 

I must here iiilorm my reader, tliat the frontiers of 
the piichanted logion wdnch I ha\e before described, 
were iiihabitated by a Fpeeics of Mixed Wit, who 
made a very odd appearance when they were miis- 
t(‘red together in an anny. Theic were men whoso 
bodies were ''tmk full of darts, and womeu wliose 
eyes Were huruiiig-glassrs . men that had hearts of 
file, and women tli.it had breasts of snow. It would 
be endless to desi ribe sevcial monsters of the like 
nature, that eoinposed this gieat .irmy ; which iiiimc- ! 
diately fell .isuuder, and divided itself into two pails, j 
the one h.ilf throwing tlieinsolvos beiiindthe banneis 
of 'IViitb, and tlio other behind tho^e of Falsehood. 

The goddi S3 of Fuliehood wa> of a gigantic* bta- 
ture, and advanced soiuo paces before the front of 
heiarmy; but as the da/iling liglit whicli flowed 
fiom Truth began to shine upon her, she faded in- 
sensibly ; insomuch that m a little space, ^he looked 
rather like a huge ph.iiitoui, than a real substaucc. 
At length, as tie* go 'dess of Truth approaclied still 
nearer to her, she loll away entirely, and vanished 
amidst the hiiglitni'ss of her pie^eiuc ; so that there 
did not remain the Jea^t trace or impression of her 
figure in the place where she had been seen. 

As at the rising of the sun the constellations grow 
thin, and the stars go out one after another, till the 
whole hemisphere is extinguished ; such was the 
vanishing of the goddcs.s : and not only of the god- 
dess herself, but of the whtde army that attended 
her, which .sym|iathi 5 ed with their leader, and shrank 
into nothing, in proportion as the goddess disap- 
peared. At the same time the whole temple sank, 
the fish betook themselves to the streams and the t 
wild beasts to the woods, the fountains recovered ' 
their murmurs, the birds thoir voices, the trees their 
leaves, the flowers ihcir scents, and the whole face 
of nature lU true and genuine appearance. Though 
1 litill continued asleep, I fancied myself, as it were, 
awakened out of a dream, when I saw this region of 
jidrutligies restored to woods and rivers, fields and 
meailows, ^ 

Upon the removal of that wild scene of wonders, 
which had very much disturbed my imagination, I 
took a full survey of the nersons of AfVit and Truth; 
for indeed it was impossible to look upon the first, 
without seeing the other at the same time. There 
was beliiud them a strong compact body of figures. 
Thf‘ gciiiub of Hc'nuc Foctry appeared with a sword 
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t in brr baml, and a lauiel ou hor head. Tragedy was 
crowned with cypress, and covered with robes dipped 
in blood. Satire had smiles iii her look, aitu a 
dagger under her garment. Rhetoric was known 
by her thunderbolt ; and Comedy by her mask. After 
several other figures, Epigram marched up in the 
rear, who had been posted tlieie at the beginning of 
the expedition, (hat ho might not revolt to the 
enemy, whom he was suspected to favour in his 
heart. I was very much awed and delighted with 
the appearance of the god of Wit; there was some- 
thing so amiable, and yet so piercing in his looks, as 
iiibjiired me at once with love and terror. As 1 was 
ga/.ing on him, to my unspeakable joy he took a 
quiver of arrows from in'* shoulder, in order to make 
me a present ot it, but as 1 was reaching out my 
hand to leceive it of him, I knocked it against a 
chair, and by that means awaked. 

G. 

No. 04.] MONDAY, MAY M, J71I. ! 

Ho viv iinua amlatiosa 

Panpi-i lute cumii's .lev S il in 183. 

'I'he f.ioe of vMMllh in poverli wear. 

The most improper things wc i omuiit in the con- 
duct of our lives, we aie led into by the fuice of 
fashion. Iiistaiues might bo guen, in winch a pre- 
vailing custom makes us art against Uie lulea of na- 
ture, law, and common sense ; luitnt pieseiit I shall 
conhue my comsideiation to the elfect it has upon 
men’s minds, by looking into ouv behaviuui when it 
is the fashion to go inouinuig. The emtom ot 
I representing the grief w-i have for the loss of the 
j dead by our liabils, (’(utamly had it-* rise from thi* 
real soirow of satli as wcie too much distios.sed to 
I take the piopor < .iri' thej ought ot their tlrcss. By 
{ degrees it prevailed, that such as had tins inw'aid 
1 oppicbsion ujjun tin ir miiiils, made an apology l<*rj 
i not joining with the lest of the world m then ordi-' 
n.ny diversions hy a dress suited to their comlition. 
I'lns, therefore, was at first a&sumed by siuh only as 
wore under real distress; to whom it was a relief 
hat they had iiotlnug about them so light and gay 
as to bo irksome to tlie gloom and melamdioly of 
their inward rcllectioiis, oi that might misiepreseut 
them to others. In process of time tins laudable 
• distinction of the sonowful was lost, and mourning 
is now woin by heirs and widows. Y"ou see nothing 
but magnificence and solemnity in the eipupage of 
the relict, and an air «f release fnnn servitude in 
the pomp of a son who ha^ In^t a wealthy father. 
This fashion of sonow is now become a generous 
part of the ceremonial betw^^en pimccs and sove- 
reigns, who, in the language of all nations, aie 
styled hiuther.s to each other, and put on the jiurple* 
upon tho death of any potentate wuth whom tliey live 
in amity. Couitieis, and all who wish themselves 
such, are immcdiattdy seized with grief fioni heal to 
foot upon this disaster to their prince ; so that one 
may know by tho very buckles of a geutlcman-uslii r, 
what degree of friendship any deceased monarch 
maintained with tho court to which ho belongs. A 
good courtier’s h.ibit and behaviuiiris hicrogl) pineal 
on these occasions. He deals much in whimpers, 
and you may see he dresses accoidiiig to the btat 
iotcdligeuce. 

The general affectation among men, of appearing 
greatcMhan they are, makes the whole world run 
into the habit of the court. You see the lady, who 
the day before was as various as a rainbow, upon 

♦ Hoyal«nd prlucely mournera are clad lu iJurple. 
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the tiin*' appointed for beginning to mourn, as dark 
as a cloud. This humour does not prevail only on 
those whose fortunes can support any change in their 
equipage, nor on those only whose incomes demand 
the wautonness of new Rppeaianccs; but on such 
also who have jU 5 »t enough to clothe them. An old 
acquaintance of mine, ot ninety pounds a year, who 
has natnially the vanity of being a man of fashion 
deep at his hcait, is veiy much put to it to bear the 
mortality of pniiccs. Ho made a now black suit 
upon the death of the King of Spain, he tinned it 
for the King of Portugal, and lie now keeps liis 
chamber while it is scounng for the Empcioi. Ho 
IS u good economist ui his extrav.igance, and make*; 
only a licsh black button on his iion-gvey suit for 
any potentate of small terntoiieo , he indeed adds 
hisS ciapp hatband foi a piiiieo whose exploits ho has 
admired in the Gazette. But whatever compliments 
may be made on thcRc nceasiotjs, the true mourners 
are the mercers, silkmen, laciincn, and milliners. 
A prince of a rneniful ami royal disposition would 
lellect with great anxiety upon tlie prospect of his 
death, if he considered what uunibcis would be re- 
duced to misery by that accident only. He would 
think it ot moment enough to direct, that in the no- 
Lilicalion of In's depaituic, the honour dune to him 
might be restrained to those of the household of the 
pnncG to whom it should be signilied. He would 
think a general niouruing to be, in a less degree, the 
same ceremony which is praeused in barbarous na- 
tions, of killing their slaves to attend the obsequies 
of then kings. 

I bad been wonderfully at a loss for many months 
together, to guess at the character of a man who 
caiLfe now and tlieii to our coJDfce-house. He ever 
ended a newspaper witli Ibis reflection, “ Well, I 
see all the foreign prmcPB are in good licalth.” If 
you asked, “ Pray, Sir, wliat says the Postmaii from 
Vicnuai‘” lie aiisweied, “ Make us thankful, the 
Gel man princes are all w’ell.” — ‘‘ What dues ho say 
Iroiu Barcelona “ He docs not speak but that 
the countiy agrees very well wnth the new Queen.” 
After veiy miieli inquiry, I found this man of uni- 
ver.sal loyalty was a vvholetale dealer in silks and 
ribands. IIis way is, it seems, if he hires a weaver 
or workman, to have it insei ted in Ins articles, that 
all this shall ho well and truly performed, piovided 
no foreign potentate shall depart this lilc within the 
time above mentioned.” It happens lu all public 
mournings that tlie iminy trades wduch depend upon 
our habits, are during that folly Cl thcrpiuehed with pro- 
sentwaiit, or terntiod with the apparent approach of it. 
All the atonement which men can make for wanton 
exj>enses (which is a sort of insultiug the scarcity 
under which others labour) is, that the superfluities 
of the wealthy give .supphe.s to the necessities of the 
poor; but instead of any other good uri.smg from 
the aflectation of being in courtly habits of mourn- 
ing, all order seems to bo destroyed liy it: and the 
true honour which one court docs to another on that 
occ'ision, loses its force and efliem y. When a 
rorei^fn miaibter beholds the court of a nation (which 
flourishes m ri|||||D8 and plenty) lay aside, upon the 
loss of his master, all marks of splendour and mag- 
nificence, though the head of such a joyful people, 
he will conceive a greater idea of tho honour done 
to bis master, than when he sees the generality of the 
people in the same habit. When one is afraid to 
ask the wife of a tradesman whom she has lost of her 
family and after some preparation, endeavours lo 
know whom she mourns for ; how ridiculous U it to 
biar Ivor explain herself, ” That wo have lost one of 
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the house of Austria'” Princes are elevated so 
Inghly above the rcstof mankind, that it is a presump- 
tuous distinction to take a part lu honours done to 
their memories, except we have authority for it by 
being related in a paiticular maiiuer to the court 
Avhich pays the veneration to their friendship, and 
seems to express on such an occasion the sense of 
the uiK eitauu) of liumuii life in gencial, by assuming j 
the habit of sorrow, I hough m the full iiossessiou of 
tiininph and royalty. 

Pv. 


No. Go.] TUESDAY, MAY 15, 1711. 

lliMnctn, toqiii', Tigolli, 

Disciinil.iruni inter juboo plorare calhedras 

I Hon I bat x 90 

DomelniH .md 'I’jctellius. kngw your place , 
tio lieiu't', and y^hiiic .iiiuinc' the school-boy laco 

Aktlu haMiig at large exjdamed what wit is, and 
de.si ribcd the false appearances of it, all that labour 
I sccMus but a useless inquiry, without some tunc be 
I spent 111 consideiing the application of it. The seat 
oi wit, when one speaks as a man of the town and 
I the world, is the playhouse; I shall theietbre fill 
j this paper with rellee lions ujjoii the use of it in that 
j plaeo. The a])plicalinii ol wit in the thcatie has 
; as strong au ctlect upon the manrieis of our gen- 
I ticraen, as the taste ot it has upon the writings of 
J our autlior.s. It may, peihaps, look like a very pre- 
I Riiinptuous work, though nut foreign from the duty 
of a ispectator, to tax the writings of sueh as hiue 
1 long had the general applause ol a nation; but I 
j shall ahvays make reason, truth, and nature, the | 
uieasuics of praise and dispiaise; if those arc for 
me, the gi'iieialitj of opinion is of no consequence 
against me; if they aic against me, the general 
opinion cannot long support me, 

^\'^thout farther preface, I am going to look into 
some of our most applauded plays, and see whether 
they deserve the figure they at prcisent bear in the 
imaginations of men or not. 

In reflecting upon these works, I shall chiefly 
dwell upon that for w-hich each icspcctive play is 
most celebrated. The present paper shall be em- 
ployed upon Sir Peopling Flutter.* '^’ho received 
character of this play is, that it is the pattern of 
genteel comedy. Donmant and Harriet are the 
characters of greatest consequence, and if these are 
low and mean, the lepntatiou of the play is very 
unjust. 

I will take for granted, that a fine gentleman 
shfiuld be honc.st in lus actions, and refined in his 
language Instead of this, our hero in thus piece 
is a diiect knave in his designs, and a clown in his 
language. Bellair is his admirer and friend ; in 
return for which, because he is forsooth a greater 
wit than his said frieud, he thinks it reasonable to 
persuade him to many a young lady, whose virtue, 
ho thinks, will last no longer than till she is a wife, 
and then she cannot but full to his share, as he is an 
irresistible fine gentleman. The faUehond to Mrs. 
Eoveit, and the barbarity of trii^Pphing over her 
anguish for losing him, is another instance of his 
honesty a.s well as his goodnature. As to his fine 
language, he calks the orange-woman, who, it seems, 
is iiu lined to grow fat, “ An overgrown jade, with 
a fiaskf't of gut* before her and salutes her with 


a pretty phrase of “How now, Double Tripe ?"’ 
Upon the mention of a country-geiitlew'oman, whom 
he .know^s nothing of (no one can imagine why), 

“ ho will lay his life she is some awkward ill-ta- 
.shioned country toad, w'ho, not having above four 
dozen of hairs on hor head, has adorned her bald- 
ness with a large white furz, that she may louk 
spaikishly in the foro-frout of the king’s box at an 
old play.” Unnatural mixture of senseless com- 
mon-place 1 

As to the generosity of his temper, he tells his 
poor footman, “ If he did not wait belter,'’ ho 
would turn him away— in the insolent phiase of, 

“ I’ll uncase you.” 

Now' for Mrs, Harriet. She laughs at obedionco 
to an absent mother, whose tenderness Busy de- 
scribes to be very exquisite, for, “ that she is so 
pleased with finding Huniet again, that she cannot 
thide her for being out of the way.” This witty 
daughter and fine ludy has so little rc.spect for thus 
o(*od woman, that she ridicules her air m taking 
leave, and cries, “ In whut stiuggle is iny poor 
mother yonder ' See, see, liei head tottering, her 
eyes staring, and her nnder-li]j trembling.” But all 
this IS atoned for, hetuuse “ she has rnoie wit than 
IS usual in her sex, and as much malice, though she 
IS as wild as you could wish her, iind has a demure- 
ness in her looks that makes it so surprising.” 
Then to recommend her as a fit spouse foi ni.s heio, 
the poet makes her .<ipcak her sen.se of maniage 
\eiy ingenuously I think,” says she, “ I might 
be brought to endure him, and that is all a reason- 
able woman .should expect in aliiisbaud,” It is mo- 
thinks unnatural, that we are not made to under- | 
I stand, how she that was bred under a silly pious old 
I mother, that would never trust hci out ot her sight, 
came to be so polite. 

i It cannot be denied, but that the negligence of 
[every thing which engages the attentiou ol' the so- 
ber and valuable part of mankind, appears very 
w’oll drawn in this piece. But it is denied, that it 
is necessary to the character of a fine gentleman, 
that he .should m that manner ti ample upon all or- 
der ami decency. As tor the ch.uacter ot Dori- 
mant, it is moie of a coxionib than that of Fopling. 
He says of one of his companionM, that a good cor- 
respondence between them is their mutual interest 
Speaking of that fneiid, he declares, their being 
much togothor “ makes the women think the bettor 
ol his umlcrstanding, and judge more favourably of 
my leputatioii. It makes him pas.s ujiori .some fur 
a man of very good seo'.e, and me upon others for 
a very civil person.” 

This whole celebrxted piece is a perfect contra- 
diction to good manners, good seu-se, and common 
honesty ; and as there is nothing in it but what is 
built upon the ruin of viilue and lanocem e, accor- 
ding to the notion of merit in this comedy, I take 
the shoemaker* to he in reality the fine gentleman 
of the })lay : for it seems nc is an atheist, if we 
may depend upon his character as given by the 
orunge-woman, who is herself far from being the 
lowest in the play. She says of a fine man who 
IS Dorimant’s companion, there “ is not such ano* 
tiler heathen in the town, eiicept the ahoiuaker.” 
His pretension to be the hero ttf the dranift* appear* 
still more in his own description of his way of living 
with his lady. “ There ia,” says he, “ never a man 
in town lives more like a gentleman with his wifa 


* " The Map of Uie Mode " Sir Fopling was Beau Hew it, ^ 
w>n of Sir Thomaa lluwit. of Pifcliiobury, in Hertfonbhtre, • He nluo was a real person, and got vast employment bv 
Bart , aod ihe author's own Character ia represented in Bellair. the reproi-entation of him in this play; ^ 
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^ than I do ; I never mind her motions ; she novcr 
inquires into mine. We speak to one another 
civflly, hate one another heartily ; and because it is 
vulgar to he and soak together, wo have each of us 
our several settle-bed.” That of “ soaking toge- 
ther” Is as good as if Dorimant had spoken it him- 
self, and I think, since he puts human nature iff as 
ugly a form as tlie circumstiiiice will bear, and is a 
staunch unbeliever, he is very much W'ronged in 
having no part of the good.tortuno bestowed in the 
hu-^t act. 

To speak plain of (his v%holo woik, I think nothing 
but being lost to a sense of inrioeeucc and virtue, 
can make any one sec this ct.medy, without observ- 
ing iiiMic frequent oceii'-iou to move soirow and in- 
dignation, tluui mirth and laughter. At the same 
time 1 allow it to be nature, but it is nature in its 
utmost corruption and degeneracy.* — U. 

No. GO.] WF.DNESDAY, MAY IG, 1711. 

jMotus doceri Ii/mcn-^ 

Mjliiia \irno, cl lui^itur .ulibuf. 

Jam jiuiit, ct inccsius aimac'* 

Do toucro lueJUaUir uiii^ui — 1K<r 1 0<l vi 21 

■Hohold .1 iipf ,i\i(l nieltiiiy maid 
Himml '['rciituo lo Uic \\.uiroa Lraac . 
loni.Hi iiiUstx, .if a ii)iuhl> iinc’o, 

Iiistruol liei in tlic luj^sleucH ol \ loe, 

Wh.it nets to spro id, where 'Subtle b.tits to lay . 

And with an early hand tl)('> foini the U-inper d cl.vy. 

Hom ommos 

The two following letters arc upon a subject of 
very great impoitancc, though expressed wuliout 
any air of gravity. 

“ To the Sri'CTVToii. 

“SlE, 

“ I take the freedoni of asking your advice lu 
behalf of a young country kinswoman of mine who 
Is lately come to town, and niidoi my care for her 
education. She is vciy pretty, but you c.mnot ima- 
giiie how unfoiiued a creature it is. She comeu to 
my hands just as natuie left her, half finished, and 
without any acquired improvemonts. When I look 
on her I often think of tlio Belle Sauvage men- 
tioned in one of your papers. Hear Mr. Spectator, 
help me to make her comprehend the visible graces 
of speech, and the dumb eloquence of motion; for 
she IS at present a perfect bti auger to both. She 
knows no way to expiess herself but by her tongue, 
and that always to Mgnify her meaning. Her eyes 
servo her only to see with, and she is utterly a 
foreigner to the language of looks and glances. In 
this 1 fancy you could help her better than any body. 

1 have bestowed tw'o mouths in teaching her to sigh 
when she is not concerned, and to smile when she is 
not pleased, and am ashamed to own she makes lit- 
tle or no hiiproveuiGiit. Then she is no more nble 
now to walk, than she was to go at a year old. By 
walking, you will easily know 1 mean that regular 
but easy motion which gives our persons so ’.rre- 
sistible a grace as if w'e moved to music, ana is a 
kind of disengaged figure ; or, if I may so speak, 
recitative dancing. But the want of this I cannot 
blame in her, for I find she has no car, and means 
nothing by walking but to change her place. I 
could pardon her blushing, if she knew how to 
carry herself in it, and if it did not manifestly in- 
jure her complexion. 

♦ How could it be otherwise, wheu the author of ihi'i play 
was Sir Geori^e Ktbenago, and Uie character of JDoniuani ibat 
of WUniol. Karl of Itoclieitec ? 


“ They tell me you are a person w‘ho hav0 seen 
the world, and aic a judge ol line breeding; which 
makes me ambitious of some mat ructions from you 
for her improvement: which when you have fa- 
voured me with, I Bhall farther advise with you 
about the disposal of this fair forester in marriage; 
for I will make it no secret to you, Uiat her person 
and education are to be her foUuue. 

” I am Sir, 

“ Your very humble servant, 

Cellmenl.” 

“ Sir, 

“ Being employed by Ccllmcne to make up and 
send to you her letter, 1 make bold to leeommcnd 
the rase therein meniioncd to your consideration, 
because she and 1 happen to ditfer a little in our 
notions. I, v'ho am a rough man, am afraid Ihe 
young girl is m a fair way to be spoiled • therofoic, 
pray, Mr Spettator, let us have your opinion of 
this tine thing called fine breeding; for 1 am afraid 
it diffeis too much from that plain thing called good 
bleeding. 

V(jui most humble seivaiit.” 

Tlie general iiH''t.ilv<‘ among us lu tlie educating 
our childien is, that m oiii daughteis we take care 
of their persons ami neglect their minds ; in our 
sons we are so intent upon adorning their minds, 
tliat we wholly neglect their bodies. It is from tins 
that you shall see a young lady celebrated and ad- 
nnied* lU all the a'-sembhos about town, when her 
elder biiHlier is afiaid to come into a looni. Fiom 
this ill manageniciil it arisen., that we frequently 
observe a lu.ui’s life is half spent, before he is taken 
notu'C of; and a woman in the pnmc of her years 
IS out of fadnoii and neglected. The boy T shall 
considei upon some other occasion, and at picsent 
stick to the gill . and 1 am the more inclined to 
this, because 1 have sevcial letters which complain 
to me, that my female readers have not under^tood 
me tor some days last i(tost, and take themselves to 
be uuconeenicd'in the present turn of my writing. 
— When a girl i.s «ufciy brought from her uurse, 
before she is cajiablc of forming one single notion 
of any thing in life, she is delivered to the hands of 
her dancing muster; and with a collar round her 
neck, the pretty wild thing is tanglit a fantastical 
gravity of behaviour, and forced to a particular way 
ol holdiug her head, hiaviiig her breast, and moving 
wiih her whole body; and all this under pain ot 
never having a Jiusband, if she steps, looks, oi 
moves awry. This gives the young Lay wondeitul 
workings of imagination, wliut is to pass between 
her and this husband, that she is every moment 
told of, and for wlmin shtj seems to be educated. 
Thus her fancy is engaged to turn all her endea- 
vouis to the ornament of her person, as what must 
determine her good and ill in this bfo : and she na- 
turally thinks, if ihe is tall enough, sbo is wise 
enough, for any tlnug for which her education makes 
her think she »designed To make her an agiee- 
dhle person is the niaai purpose of her parents ; to 
that IS all thejr cost, to that all their care directed , 
and from this general folly of parents we owe our 
present numerous race of ewiuottes. These reflec- 
tions puzzle me, when 1 think of giving my advice 
on the subject of managing the wild thing men- 
tioned in the letter of iny corrcHpondent. But 
sure there is a middle way to be followed; tho ma- 
nagement of a young lady’s person is not to he over- 
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looked, but ihe erudition* of her mind is much 
Uiore to be regarded. According as this is ma- 
naged, you will see the miud follow the appetites of 
the body, or the body express the virtues of the mind. 

Cleomiia dances with all the elegance of motion 
imaginable; but her eyes are so chastised with the 
simplicity and innocence of her thoughts, that she 
raises in her beholders admiration and good-will, 
but no loose hope or wild imagination. The true 
art in this case is, to make the mind and body im- 
prove together; and, if possible, to make gesture 
follow thought, and not let thought be employed 
upon gesture. — 11. 


No. 67.1 THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1711. 

Saltare eleganlius qu?im neccase est pruboc. — S alliist 

Too fine a dancor for a virtuous woman 

Lucian, in one of his dialogues, introduces a phi- 
losopher chiding his fiicnd for his being a Inver of 
dancing and a tiequenter of halls. The otJier un- 
dorUkes the defence of Ins favourite divei''iou, which, 
he says, was at fust invented by the goddess Rhea, 
and preserved the life of Jupitei himself fiom the 
cruedty of Ins lather Saturn. Ho proceeds to show, 
that it had been approv ed by the greatest men lu all 
ages ; that Homer calls Mcrion a fine dancer; and 
says, that the graceful mien and great agility which i 
be had acquired by that exercise, distinguished him 
above the rest in the armies both of Greeks and ] 
Trojans. 

He adds, that Pyrrhus gained more reputation by j 
inventing the dance wdneh is called after his name, 
than by dll his other actions: tliat the Lacedaehio- 
nians, who were the bravest people in Gn'eco, gave 
great encouragement to this ducrsion, and made! 
their Hormus (a dance much resembling the French 
Brawl) famous all over Asia: that there weie still 
extant some Thossalnuian statues elected to the ho- 
nour of their best dancers ; and that ho wondered 
how his brother philosophy could declare hiiii.self 
against the opinions of theife two persons whom he 
piofessedfio much to admire — Homer and Hesiod; 
the latter of which compares valour and dancing to- 
gether, and fays, that the gcds have Ijestowed for- 
titude on some men, and on others a disposition for 
dancing.” 

Lastly, he puts him in iiiiiid that SociatcB (wdio, 
in the judgment of Apollo, was the wisest of men), 
was not only a professed admirer of this exercise in 
others, but learned it himself when be was an old man. 

The morose philosopher is so much affected by 
these and some other authoiities, that he becomes a 
convert to bis friend, and desacs he would take him 
with him when he went to his next ball. 

I love to shelter myself under I be examples of great 
men; and I think I have sufTiciently showed that it 
is not below the dignity of these my ppeculations to 
take notice of the fwllowirig letter, wliich 1 Bup}x»se 
is sent me by some, substantial tradesman about 
’Change. 

“Sir, j 

“ 1 am a man in years, and by an honest industry 
in the world have acquired enough ter give my chil- 
dren a liberal education, though I »was an utter 
stranger to it myself. My eldc!&t daughter, a^^irl of 
sixteen, has for some time been under tuition Of 
Monsieur Rigadoon, a dancing-master in the city ; 


* Erudition socraa to be bere used in ao uiiceaupon wiiite, 
ftt cuiUvaUon or instrucUon 


and I was prevailed upon by her and her mother to 
go last night to one of his balls. I must own to you, 
Sir, that having never been to suph a place before, 
I was very much pleased and surprised with that part 
of his cutertaiument which he cayed. Freticli 
Dancing. There were several young men and 
women whose limbs seemed to have no other motion 
but purely what the music gave them. After this 
part was over, they began a diversion which they 
call country dancing, and wherein there were also 
some things not disagreeable, and divers embiema- 
luul figures, composed, as I guess, by wise men, for 
the instruction of youth. 

“ Among the rest, I observed one which, I think, 
they call ‘Hunt the Squirrel/ in which, while the 
woman flies, the man pursues her; but as soon as 
she turns, he runs away, and she is obliged to follow. 

“ The moral of this dance does, I think, very 
aptly recommend modesty and discretion to the te- 
mdle sex. 

“But as the best institutions are liable to corrup- 
tion, so, Sir, I must acquaint you, that very great 
abuses are ciept into this ciitertamnieiit. I was 
amazed to see my giil handed by and handing young 
lellows with so much tamilianty ; and I could not 
have thought it had been in the child. They vciy 
often made use of a most impudent and lascivious 
step called ‘ Setting/ which I know not how to de- 
sciibe to you, but by telling you that it is the very 
reverse of ‘Bark to Back.' At last an impudent 
young dog bid the fiddlers play a dance called ‘ Moll 
Palely/ and after having made tw'O or three capers, 
ran to his partner, locked his arms m hers, and 
whisked hei round cleverly above ground in such a 
manner that I, who sat upon one of tlio lowest 
benches, saw farther above her shoe than I can think 
lit to acquaint you with. I could no longer endure 
those eiiorimties ; wherefore, just as my j’irl was 
going to be made a whiiligig, 1 ran in, sci/cd on the 
child, and earned lier home. 

“ Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a fool. 1 
suppose this diversion might be first invented to 
keep up a good understanding between young men 
and women, and so far I am not against it; but I 
shall nevei allow of these things. 1 know not what 
you will say to this case at present, but am sure, had 
you been with me, you would have seen matter of 
great speculation. “ I aw, yours,” &c. 

I must confess I am afraid that my correspondent 
Ii.ad too much rea,son to be a little out ol humour at 
the trcutincL't of his daughter, but I conclude that he 
would have been much more so, had he seen one of 
those kissing dances in which Will Honeycomb as- 
sures me they are obliged to dwell almost a minute 
on the fair one’s lips or they will be too quick for 
the music, and dance quite out of time. 

I am not able, however to give my final sentence 
against this diversion ; and am o+‘ Mr. Cowley’s 
opinion, that so much of dancing, at least, os be- 
longs to the behaviour and a handsomo carriage of 
the body, is extremely useful, if not absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

We generally form such ideas of people at first 
sight, as we arc hardly ever persuaded to lay aside 
afterward ; for this reason, a man ^onhl wish to have 
nothing disagreeable or uncomedji! roach eg, 

and to be able to enter a room grace. 

I might add, that a moderate '^^wTodgo in the 
little rules of good breeding, ^ive» a man some as- 
surance, and makes him eoi^ in all companies. For 
want of this, I have seen a professor of a liberal 
acience at a loss to salnie a lady ; and a most excel- 
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lent matiiematician not able* to determine whether structive, and unreserved discourse, is that which 
he should stand or bit while my lord drank to him. jiasses between two persons who are fJimiliar and Jii- 
It is tlie proper business of a dancing-master to timate friends. On these occasions, a man gives a 
regulate these matteis ; though I take it to be a just loose to every passion and every thought that is up- 
oliservation, that unless you add something of your permost, discovers his most retired opinions of per 
own to what these fine gentlemen teach you, and sons and things, tries the beauty and strength of his 
whith they are wholly ignniant of themselves, you sentiments, and ex])Osos hib whole soul to the exa- 
will much hooncr get the character of an affected mination of his friend. 

fop than a well-bred man. Tully was the first who observed, that friendship 

As for country drin('uig,» it must indeed be con- im])rovc^ happiness and abates misery, by the 
fessed that the great 1aiiiiliantie.s between the two doiihliiig of our juy, and dividing of our grief; a 
j frexes on this occaMon may sometimes produce very thought m which he hath been followed by all the 
dangerous consequences; and I have often thought essayerw upon friendship that have written siiiee his 
tliat few ladies’ hearts are so obdurate as not to he time. Sir Frain is Bacon has finely described otbet 
melted by tlie charms of music, the force of motion, j advantages, or, as he calls them, fruits of iViendihip; 
and a handsome voung follow^ who is continually and, indeed, theic is no subject of morality w'hicli 
playing before their eyes, and couvineing thorn that has been better handled and more exhausted than 
he has the perfei’t use of all Ins limbs. j this. Among the seveial fine things which have been 

Bui as tins kind of dance is the particular iiiven- ; spoken of it, I shall beg leave to quote some out of 
tioii ot our own countrv, and as every one is more or ' a very am leiit author, whose hook would ho legardcd 
less a piotieieiit ill it, I would not discoimteiiaiicc it , I by our modem wats as one of the most sinning liarts 
t id lather sup[)o‘^e it may lie praclisid innocently of morality that is extant, if it appeared umler the 
by others as wi ll asiiiyseltj wlioam often partner to nanu' of a Confucius, or of any celebrated (Iroeian 
my landladv’s eldest daughter. philosoplo r ■ I mean the little apocryphal treatise, 

I'osTseiiiPT. entitled The Wisdom ol the Son of Sirach. How | 

Having heaid a goticl (har.icter of the collection [ ha^ lie dcscnbeil the ait of making irundshy 

<d luctures vvhuh is to he exposed to sale on Fiiday ' obliging and affable behaviour !— and laid down 
next ; and Loucludiiig liom the following letter, that , precept, whicli a late excellent author has de- 
the peison who tollected them is a man of no inelo- I liverod as his own, That we should have many well- 
gant t«'iste, I will be so much his fiieud as to publish [''’''heis, but tew tiiend-, “ Sweet language will 
It, piovided the reader will only look upon it as i ^ and a fair-speakiiig tongue will in- ; 
tillii g up the place of an advertuement : 1 kind greetings. Be in peace witli many, ne. i 

. 'ri /-o ' • ij- J I verthcless have but one counsellor of a thousand.”* i 

tromtne J hrec Chairs, in the 1 lazzwi, L o-'mt (jurden. ' \ir .r i *. i . i i . .. *i , 

’ I With what piudciu e does he caulioii us in the choice j 

“Sir, May 16, 1711. of our friends ' And with what btmkes oi nature 

‘As you are a .spectator, I think wo wlio make it (I could almost My of humoui ) has ho tleseiilied 
our business to exhibit any thing to public view, the behaviour of a treacherous and selt’-iutcvested 
ought to apply ourselves to you for your approbation, friend • “ If thou wonldMt get a friend, prove him 

I have travelled Europe to furnish out, a show for first, and be not bat-ty to ciedit him ‘ for some man 
you, and have brought with mo what has heeii ad- 'is a fiieml for his own orcasiun, and will not abide 
nured in every country thiough wdneli 1 passed , in the day of thy timible. And there is a fneud. 
You have declared in many papers, that youi great- i who being turned to eiinuty and stnfe, will discover 

cst, doligbtj are those of the cve, whicli I do not | thy leproach.” Ag.nii, “ Some fi lend is a compa- 

doubt but I shall gratify with as beautiful objects as ! nion at (he tabic, and will not conluiuo m the day 
yours ever beheld. If castles, forests, ruins, fine | ol thy affliction : but in thy prusperiiy be will be as 
women, and graceful men, cau jileaso you, I dare i tbyja lf, uml-Will bo liold over thy servants. If thou 
promise you much satisfaction, it you will appear at 1 ho biought low he w ill be against tbee, and hide 
uiy auction on Friday next. A sight is, I suppose, [ himself trom thy faco,”f What can he more strong 
as grateful to a Spectator as a treat to unothci per- j and pointed than the following verse? “ Separate 
son, and therefore I hope you will pardon thisinvi- thyself from thine enemies, and take hcrrl of thy 

tation from, “Sir, fiiends.” In the next words he particulauzes one 

“ Your most obedient bumble servant, j of those fruits of fiieiidship w hicdi is described at 
X. ^ “J Graham.” length by the two famous authois above mentioned, 

i *^**d falls into a general eulogium of fnendslnp, 
•XNo. 68.] FRIDAY, MAY 18, 1711. ; which is vt-rv just (ls well n» vciy sulilime. “A 

' taithlul Inenrl is a stiong dctencc ; and he that hath 

No,(lti,tlurha,umiia Ovii,. Met. i 35S. ] fwiml such A ime hath hmml a IrMMiic. Niithiii;. 

We two ar a multitude I rountcrvail a fiiifhlul friend, and hi 3 oxccdleiic v 

One would think that the lanrer the comnanv is i nualuablo. A faithful friend is the medicine of 


“ Your most obedient bumble servant, 

“J Graham,” 


yOlo. 68.] FRIDAY, MAY 18, 1711. 

Nos (Ind turbtt sumua Ovid, Met, i 3,^)5. 

We two ar a multitude 

One would think that the larger the company is 


10 which we arc engaged, the greater variety they that fear the Lord shall find him. 

thoughts and subjects would be started in discouise; Who.so fearcth the Lord shall direct his friendship 

but instead of this, we find that conversation is never aright ; for as he is, so shall his neighbour ( that is 
60 much stiaitened and confined as in numerous us- frioiid) be also.’’^ I do not remember to nave 

semblies. When a multitude meet together on an^ | with any saying that ha.s pleased me more than 
BUbjcqt of dAg tbeir debates are taken up jth.it of a friend’s being the mediemo of life, to ex- 

chiefly with Q^nd general positions ; nay, if we prc.sa the efficacy of friendship in healing the pains 
came into a moitT'ipntractcd assembly of men and ; anguish which naturally deavc to our existence 
Women, the talk, generally runs upon the weather, ^ tbis world J and am wonderfully pleased with the 
fashion, news, and the ^ ke jmhlic topics. In pro- 'turn m the last sentence, that a virtuous man shall 

portion as conversotion gets into climbs and knots of ' ® blessing meet with a friend who is as virtuous 

friends, it descends into particulars, and grows more ; himself. There is another saying in the same 
:fi‘ec and communicative: but the most open, in- » Kcclus. vi 5,6. t Ibid. vi. r. et seqq Jlhid. vi. 15— 18. 
' U ' 
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I author, which would have been very much adinired 
i in a heathen writer : Forsake not an old friend, 
for the new is not comparable to him : a new friend 
is as new wine ; when it ifi old thou shalt drink it 
with pleasure.”* With what strcu^(th of allusion, 
and force of thought, has he described the breaches 
and violations of friendship ^ — “ Whoso castetli a 
stone at the birds frayeth them away ; and he that 
iipbraideth his friend, bvcaketh fiieiulship. Though 
thou drawcst a sword at a fiiuud, yet de?.pair not, tor 
there may be a returhing to favour. If thou hast 
opened thy mouth agalll^t thy tnciid, fear not, ft)r 
there may be a recoucihation ; except lor upbruKl- 
ing, or pride, or disclosing ot se ciets, or a treacheious 
wound; for, for these things every friend will do- 
pait.”t We may observe in this and ‘'(>veial other 
precepts in (Ins author, those little familiar instances 
and illustrations which aie so imicli adriiiied in the 
moral writlng^ of Horace and Epictetus, 'hhere 
are very beautiful instances of tins iidiure in llie fol- 
lowing passages, winch are hkcvvice written on the 
same subject, “Whoso di-a-overeth setrcls Inseth 
Ins credit, and shall never find a fruMirl to his nni'J 
Love thy friend, and be fadbfiil to Inm ; bin if tbou 
bewrayetb Ins vsecret, follow no more alter him lor as 
a man hath dcstro 3 'cd his enemy, so hast thou lo^t ibe 
love of thy frienal ; as one ttiat letteth a bird g<' out 
of his hand, so hast thou let thy friend go, and sh.ill 
not get him again follow aftci him no more, for he 
18 too far off; he is as a roe escaped out ol the siuiie. 
As for a wound it may be bound up, and alter le- 
viling there may be a icconciliatiou ; hut ho that 
bcvvra3eth socrefs is without hope.”J 

Among the seven d i|uaMications of a good finnid, 
this Wise man has very justlv f^.nglcd out constancy 
and taithtulners, a-, the pi nn ipal to tliese, otheis 
have added vntue, knowK dge, discretion, cijuabty in 
j age and turUuie, and, as (bceio calls it, Morum co- 
1 tnitaiy “ a pleasauluess uf’temper ” If I were to 
ive niy opini<m nj/oti such an <'xhau-lc(l subject, 
should join to llicse other quahlications, a certain 
equability or eveiincsc of behaviour A man often 
contracts a trn ndsbip with one vs hum ]»ej hajis he 
does not find out till aftm a vcai's conversation; 
v«-heu on a sudden ‘■’oinc latent ill humoui bleaks out 
ipon him, which he nevec discovered </l su^^pm le d at 
uis flist entering into an intimacy with Inm. 'riine 
are several persons who in some certain pounds ot 
j their lives are incxpre''Sihl3 agreeable, and in others 
as odious and detestable. Martial has given us a 
rery pretty picture ot one of this species, iii the 
following epigram; 

Difhcilts. fariU-i, lueiuiJus, aenhu-'' es idfm, 

Nec tecum v»ossuni vivtu*. nee siuc tc — Kpig xu 47 
In all thy lujmoiir<i, whether ^r-ive or mellow. 

Thou n such a Uniehy, test) , pleanant fellow , 

Hast so much wit, auU mirth, luid spleen about tliee. 
There is iiu living vmUi thet-, nor without thee 

It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a 
friendship with one, v\ho, by these changes and vi- 
cissitudes of humour, is someluncs amiable and 
sometimes odious : and as most men are at some 
times m admirable frame and disposition of mind, it 
should be one of the greatest tasks of wisdom to 
keep ourselves well when we are so, and^never to go 
out of that which is the agreeable part of our cha- 
racter, — C. 

* Eoclu* il 10. t Ibid. xau. 20 ^ 22 . J Ih.d. wvrii 16, 
ct Mqq 
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Hic swgetes, illic venlunt foliolus uvae : 

Arhnrei fcutiii ahln, atque iiyu^sa virc'icunt 
Gramma. Nonne vkIcj^, croceos ut 'I rnolu* odores, 

Iinha nilttit ebur, niollcs sua thura Saba*!”* 

At t'Ji.vlyhes nudi ferruui, viroaatjue Ponlun 
Costorca, Khivdum pnlmtui Kiiiru'< equarum 
Cuntinuo has logos, u'leriiaqiio hodera cortis 

Impo.suit natura locis ^ Vmo Georg 1. 

This gionnd with Uacchus, tliai with Ceres suits, 

That other loads the tioes with haivpy fi-ults, 

A fourth with gross, unbiAdcn, ilcc’ks the ground : 

Tims 'I'niolus is with yellow saflroii crown'd, 

Iiuh.i bla« k ebon and white iv'iy bt'ars. 

And soft Idiimc ucejis hoi od lous tears I 

Thus Poiilus sends iu'r beaver stones from far : 

And naked Sp.uiiords torniiei steel lor wur . 

I'puiis for th Kleaii ch.inol breeds 

(hi hopes of palms) a rnco of running steeds 

'1 his IS th' original eontract, these llie l.iws 

linpos d liy nature, and by naluie'a cause — DavuRN. 

Till itK IS 11(1 place in the town which I so much 
hive to li ecpiont os the lioval Exchange. It gives 
me a se<-r(*t satist.u tioii, and in some measure grati- 
lles m) v.iiiilv, us 1 .im an I'lnolishman, to see so rich 
an assembly of count i ymen and fori igiieis^ (onsult- 
nig togi'ther iiprm the pnvate business o( mankiml, 
ami making tins mctropoIiN a kind of L'VijHninm for 
t^e wliole earth, 1 must conJess I look upon liigh- 
( hange to lie a gieat conucil, m which all ( inisidcr- 
ahle nations have their uquesentaluc:.. Factors in 
tiio tiadiiig woild are what niiihussaduis aie in the 
jioli'ic woild , they ncgi'ti.ite alia ns, conclude trea- 
ties, and maintain a good coiicspondcnce between 
those wealthy societies ot men that aie divided from \ 
I one another by seas and oceans, or live on the dille- 
j rent extiemitics ot a continent, I have otten been 
ph ased to heardispuLcs adjusted between an inha- 
bitant of Jajian and an aldeiman ot London ; or to j 
se(^ a subjeit of the (beat Mogul ('ii'ciJiig into a ! 
league with one of (lie C'/ar of Muscovy. I am in- | 
IniiTel} delighl(‘d in mixing with Wiese seveial mi- 
njslei.s of comim iTO, as they are distinguislu'd li’ 
their diftVreiit walks and ditferent languages. Son 
times I 'am jostled among a body of Armeinaiii 
sonielmios I am lost m a crowd of Jews , and souu 
times make one in a group of DuUhmeri. I am a 
Dane, Swede, or Eicncltman, at dillerr ut times , or 
lather fancy myself like the old ]diilf<sopher, who 
ujxiri being .isked what cnuntr3mian lie wu'^, replied, 
that he was a citizen of the world 

^J'liough I very (requeiilly visit tins biisv multi 
tudo (d people, 1 am knuw'n to nobody iheie but nn 
friend Sir Andrew, who niton smiles upon me as he 
•sees me bustling in the ciowd, but at the same turn, 
conuives at my presence without taking f.iithei no-' 
tice (»f me. I'hoic is indeed a merchant of Egyj)(, 
who just knows me by f-iglit, having formerly re- 
mitted me some money to Grand Cairo; but as I am 
not versed ’u modoiu Coptic, our conferences go no 
farther than a bow' and a grimace. 

Tins grand scene of business gives me an infinite 
variety of solid and substantial entertainments. As 
1 am a great lover of mankind, iny heart naturally 
overflow'.s witJi pleasure at the sight of a prosperous; 
and happy multitude, insomuch that at many publicn 
solemnities I cannot forbear expressing my joy with ' 
fears that have stolen down mvjl|fpir0v3. For th^ 
reason I am wonderfully' delightibJou such a body 
of men thriving in their own ptrv\it 0 ^ fortunes, anj 
at the same time promoting the public stock ; or, i ' 
other words, raising estates for thoir own familic^t 
by biinging into their country whatever is wanting, 
and cai lying out of it whatever is superfluous. / 
Nature seems to have taken a particular care ' 
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disseniiaate her blessings among the different re* 
g!ons of the world, with an eye to this mutual inter- 
course and traffic among mankind, that the natives 
of the several parts of the globe might have a kind 
• of dependence upon one another, and bo united 
together by their common interest. Almost every 
degree produces Bomething peculiar to it. The food 
often grows in one country, and tlie pauce in ano- 
ther. The fruits of Poitugal are corrected by the 
produce of Barbadoes, the infusion rtf a China 
plant IS sweetened by the pith of an Indian cane. 
The Philippic Islands give a flavour to our Euro- 
pean bowls. The single dress of a woman tjf qua- 
lity IS often the product of a hundiod climates. 
7’ho muff and the fan come together from diflereut 
ends of the earth. The scarf is sent from the torrid 
zone, and the tippet from benoatli the pole. The 
biocade petticoat rises out of the muies of Peru, 
and the diamond necklace out of the bowels of 
Indostan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural 
I prospect, without any of the beneiits and advan- 
j tages of loinmerce, what a b.irreii uiicornfo liable 
spot of earth falls to our sh.ii c ' Natural histoiians 
tell us, that no fruit grows origiually among us, be- 
sides hips and haws, acorns and pig-imt'', with 
other delicucies of the like iiatuie; tiial our climate 
of itself, and ivilliout the assistance of ait, can make 
no farther advances towards a plum than to a sloe, 
and carries an apple to no giiMter perfectmii than a 
r lah • that our melons, our peai hes, our tigs, our 
cijuu'ot'i, and eheuuv^ aic stiaiigeis among u-', im- 
[lorted ill dilTerciU. ages, and iiatuializcd lu our I'lu- 
ghsh gardens ; and that thi-y w’ould all degeneiate 
and fall away into the tiash of oui own country, if 
they were wholly ncglecteil by the planter, .nid lett 
j to the nmrey of our sun and soil. Nor has trallie 
1 more enriched om vegetahlc world, than it has mi- 
j proved the whole face of nature among Our 
j ships are laden with the har\eht ot every climate. 

- Our tables arc stored wulh ?pices, and oils, amb 
Jviines. Oiir rooms 'aie filled with pyramids of 
’ China, and adorned Wild the workmanship <d‘ Ja- 
' pan. Our inorningN drauglil foinesto ii.s from the 
lemhtest coiners of the eailh We repair our bodies 
hy the drugs of Anienea, and lepose ouiselves under 
Indian canopies. My fneud, Sii Andrew, calls the 
vineyards of France our gardens; the spice-islands 
our hot-beds ; the Persians our silk-wcavers, and the 
Chinese our potters,, Natuie, indeed, furnishes us 
with the bare necnssaiies of life, but traffic gives us 
a great variety of what is useful, and at (he same 
time supplies us with every thing that is convenient 
and ornainental. Nor is it the least part of this our 
happiues.s, that whilst we enjoy the remotest pro- 
ducts of the north and south, we are free trom those 
extremities of weather which give them birtli ; that 
our eyes are refreshed with the green fields of Bri- 
tain, and at the same time that our palaies are 
feasted with fruits that rise between the tro^ncs. 

For those reasons there are not more useful mem- 
bers in ft conimou wealth than merchants. They 
knit mankind together in a mutual intercourse of 
good offices, distribute the gifts of nature, find work 
for the poor, add wealth to the rich, and magnfli- 
conco to the. great. Our English merchant con- 
verts the tin>of his own couatiy int<» gold, and cx- 
' changes its wool for rubies. The Mahometans are 
clothed in Our British manufacture, and the luhabi- 
* Hints of the frozen zone wanned with the fleeces of 
jl our sheep. 

\ When I have been upon the ’Change, I have 


often fancied one of our old kings standing in per 
son, where he is represented iu effigy, and looking 
down upon the wealthy concourse of jieople with 
which that place is every day filled. In this case, 
how would ho be surprised to near all the languages 
of Europe spoken in this little spot of his former 
dominions, and to see so many private men, W'ho in 
his time would have been the vassals of some power- 
ful baron, negotiating like princes fur greater sums 
of money than were fornieily to be mol with in the 
royal treasury ! Trade, without enlarging the Bn- 
tish territories, has given us a kind of additional em- 
pire. It has multiplied the number of the rich, 
made our landed estates infinitely more valuable 
than they were formerly, and added to them an ac- 
cession of other estates as valuable as the lauds 
themselves. — C. 

No. 70.] MONDAY, MAY 21, 1711. ^ ^ 

Iiiterduin vulgiis leotuin vulot — Hon. 1 Ep ii C3 

Soinctiinfs the vulgar see iiniJju<ii(e aright. 

Whi:n I travelled, I took a particular delight io 
hearing the songs and fables that are come from 
father to •'Oii, and ure most ui vogue among the com- 
mon people of tlm (ounhies through which I passed; 
tor it IS impossible that any thing should be univer- 
sally tasled and approved bv a multitude, though 
they aie only the rabble a nation, which hatli not 
in it some peculiar aptness to please and giatify the 
mind ol iiifin. Iluinaii nature is the same in all 
n asonable ei(‘ature.s ; and whatever tails in with it, 
will meet with admneis amongst readers of all 
qualities and coiiditioiis. Molmie. as we are told by 
Monsieui Boileau, used to read all lus comedies to 
an old w'oinau who was lus housekeeper, as she sal 
vvitli him at her work hy the t himncy-eoriier ; and 
could foietel the success ot his play in the theatre, 
from the leception it lu^t at liis tiic-side — for lie tellfl 
us (he audience always followed the. old wannan, and 
never failed to laugh in tlie same place. 

I know nothing wdiieh more shews the essential 
and inhcMeiit perfection of simplicity of thouglit, 
above that which I tall the Gothic manner in wri- 
ting, tliaii this — that the first pleases all kinds of pa- 
lates, and Jihe latter only such as iiave formed to 
I ihemselvt's a wrong aitilieial taste upon little fauci 
tul autliQxs and wiitcis of epigram. Homer, VirgiL, 
or Milton, 80 far as the language of their poems i.- 
uude]''tood, will ])leasc a reader of plain common 
'«ense, wlio would neither relish nor comprehend an 
epigram of Martial, or a poem of Cowley; ao, on 
the contrary, an ordinal y song or ballad tha,t is the 
delight of the common people, rnjuiot fail to please 
all such readers as are not unqualified for the enter- 
tainment by their affectation or ignorance; and the 
leason IS plain — because the same paintings of na- 
ture which recninmeiid it to the most ordiqaiy 
reader will appear beautiful to tbo most refined. 

The old song ert’ Chcvy-Cha( o is the favourite bal 
lad of the common people of England; and Bei 
Jonsun used to say, he had rather hdve been the au 
thor of it than of all his works. Sir Philip Sydney, 
m his discourse of Poetry, speaks of it in the fol 
lowing woids: “ I never heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglas, that I found not my heart more 
moved than with a trumpet : and yet it is sung by 
some blind Crowder with no rougher voice than rude 
style ; which being so evil apparelled in the dust 
and cobweb of that uncivil age, what would it work 
trimmed in tlie gorgeous eloquence of Pindar?* 
For my own part, I am so professed an admirer of 
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; this antKiiiatefl song, that I give my reader a 

cntique ui’on it, without any tartli»*r apologj f»»r 
sf> doing 

rho gipatfst modern cnties have laid it down as 
j n iile, That an heroic poem should be founded upon [ 
I i^ouip inipoitant precept of morality, adapted to the I 
i eoiistiUition of the country in which the poet writes. I 
I iloiner and Viigil have tonued tlour plans m this , 
j view'. Ah (jieeee wdi, a eoUection of m.iny govei n- j 
j meiits who .sufl’eiefl vei y tmiLli among themselves, ■ 

J and gave (he IV isian emperoi, who was their eoin- j 
j mon enemy, many advantages over them hy their 
mutmil jeahaisics and annnosil icy, Homi i,* in order 
to establish anuaig lliem a union whnh v\ius so ne- 
cossaiy for tboii salety, giounds Ins poi m upon the 
ilisc'ords ot tlie soveial (iieiian primes who weie (-11- 
gnged in .1 lonfedeiacy against an A^iahe prince, 
arul (he seveitl atlvantages whuh (he enemy gained 
by sm )i (libeoids. At fh(‘ time tlie ])oeni we aie now 
tieating ol was written, the dissensions ot the ha- 
I Kins,'! who were then so m.my ]>etty pi inees i.iiMei) 
higli, whelhei they (juaiielled <iinong themselves, 01 
with their neiglibours, and juodueed uiispeakaliJe 
eahiniities to ihecoiintiy. 'The jioet, (0 del'-r men 
liom sueh uiinatuial eoniontions, desenhes a hloody 
battle and dieadlul siene ot diMtli, o» easioued by 
tlio mutual feuds who li leigned in the l.iinilies of an 
J'lnglish and Seoteli mddeui.iu. Tliat he designed 
this for tho instruetioii ol lus poem, wem.iyleain 
fioni his four last lines, in which, atiei the examplo 
ol the modem tiagedians, he diaws lioin it a precept 
foi the heiif'lit of his leadeis 

(jod save die kiufj, ami l)les,s tlie laud 
III plenty, joy, and peiU'e, 

Ami yr.mt honcerorlli Ihai ‘’•ml debate • 

'Twi^t imbleiiieti may ce-uso 

Tho next point observed by tho greatest heroic 
poets, hath neeii to eolebiate persons and actions 
which do honour to theiv country : thus V iigil’s hero 
was tho louiuler of Homo, Homer’s a jirince of 
(ireece; and for lids reason Valerius h'l.iccns and 
Statius, who were botli Romans, might be justly dc- 
luled for having chosen tlie expedition of the Golden 
Fleece, and the Wars of Thebes, for the subjects of 
tlieir epic writings. 

The poet before us has not only found out a hoio 
in his own countiy, but raises tlie reputation ot it by 
seveial mcidents. The English aie the first who 
take the field, and the last who quit it. The Eng. 
hsii bung only fifteen hundred to the battle ; the 
Siotch two thousand. The English keep tho field 
with fifty-three ; the Scotch retiic w ith fifty-five 
ail the rest on each side being shun in battle. But 
the most remaikablc circuiustanre of this kind is the 
dilfereut manner m which the Scotch and English 
kings receive the news of this fight, and of the great 
men’s deaths who commanded in it * — 

Tins news was brought to Kdmburgh, 

Whore Scotlaud's kmg dul leign. 

That brave Karl fJoiiglas suddenly 
Was with an anmv shim. 

0 heavy news. King James did say, 

Scotland ran wilneMs Ije, 

1 have not any caption im-re 
Of such account as he 

* This supposition i# strangely Incorrect. At the tune Homer 
wrote, tho Parsliin government (most probably) did not exist 
In his days there was a Jealousy among the tireeks and Asia- 
tic*. not between Greeks and Pentiana. Not. Horod. Lib. I. 
Pup. I cl aeq — L. 

t The bAttlc of Otlerburn, usually called Chevy-Chase, was 
fought A D lu the reigns of Ktchard II of Kngland, and 
II of Scotland. OUiers with less probability hqve 
brought down the at non to the reigns of Henry IV. of England, 
jind James I of coot land. 


Like tidings to King Henry came 
Willnn SIS “short a space,* 

That Vcrcy of Northumberland 
Was slam in Chevy-thaee 
Now (iod be willi him. said our king. 

Sith ‘tvMllno better be, 

I Irii^t I tiuve wilhiii my rt alin * 

Five lumdied good a^ ho 
\ cl sli.ill not Scot or .'?collrtnd say, 

Hut 1 will vengeance take, 

And be K'voiiged on them .ill 
hiT bra\e Lord Kgrcy s sake. 

'IJn* \ow full v\cll Uio king peilortn'd 
After on Ihinible down, 

111 (iiioday hlty kmghls v\c)e ahtin, 

With lords of greid rciiovsn 
And of iho lest of small af-count 
Did many thousiindis die. Ate 

At the same time that our poet shows a laudable 
partiality til his eoMiitiymen, he rejivesents tlie Scuts 
.1 nianuci not iinbof ouimg so buhl and brave a 
[ people — 

K.irl DouqIjh on .a nulk-white stcfd 
Most like .1 banoi bold, 

Itridi* loicniost of the comp my, 

Wli.tsc aimour shone like gi'hl, 

II1.S sfiilimenls and aidions are eveiy way .suitalilo 
tn a lieio. ()jie of iis two, s.ivs tu‘, must die 1 urn 
an (Mil as wi'll .is jouiself, so tliiiL you can h.ive no 
jiietenee for rrfu*Jiig the i oiiibat however, says he, 
it IS pity, and imleed would lie .i gin, that su many 
innoicnt men .should pcrisli for our sakes ; ratlicr 
let you and I end our (pi.arrel in a single hght : — 

Kre thus I \>j)l ontd)Ia^ cil )k’, 

< Ine of us two sli.ill die . 

I know thee well, an earl ihou <ut, 

Lord Tcrey, so .im I 

But Inist me, Percy, pity it wero 
Amt gre.il ofTeiicc to kill 
Any of fliesc our haimlcss men, 

Kor they b.'i\o done no ill 
Let thou and I llie liatllo try. 

And HI I (lUr men aside , 

A<‘i urst be lie, I.oid I’etcy s.ud, 

By wtu-rii it i* deny’d 

When these brave men had distinguished tliera- 
selves in the battle, and in single comb.at with each 
other, in the midst of agcncioua parley, full of lieroic 
sentiTiierils, the iStofch rail falls ; and with his dying 
woids encourages his men to levengc Ins death, re- 
presenting to theni, as the most bitter circurnstancfi 
of it, that hi8 iival saw him fall ‘ — 

With (hat there enmo an arrow keen 
Out of ail Eiigli"ili bow , 

Whi.-li struck Karl Doiiu'l.w to (ho heart 
A Jeep and deadly blow. 

Wlio never ““poko more words than these, 

K.glit on, my merry-men ull, 

For why ? my life is at an end, 
l ord Percy seea my fall. 

Merry-men, in tho language of those times, is no 
more than a cheerful word for rompanions and fol- 
low-soldiers. A pas^'age in the eleventh book of 
Virgil’s iEaeid is very much to be admired, where 
Camilla, in her last agonies, instead of weeping 
over the wound she had received, as one might have 
expected from a warrior of her sex, considers only 
(like (he hero of whom we are now speaking) how 
the battle should be continued after her death : — 

Turn SIC cxplrans, &c. — vEn xi 820 

A gathering mist o’ercloudg her rlieorftil eyes. 

And from her cheeks the rosy colour Ricft, 

Then turns to her, whoin, 01 her female train, 

She trusted most, and thus she speaks with pain : 


* Impossible! fur it was more than three times the distance. 
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‘ AciR, 'iH post ' lu“ uMiiis bcTcre luy sight, 

Iiicxorablu death, and dahnshis right 
heal my last words to Tuinusi , fly willi a|>eed. 

And bid hull Uniely to iiiy charge succeed . 

Kciiel the 'i'rojans, inul (he lok%n relieve' 

Farewell Dbtukn. 

Turmih did not die in so heroic a nmunor, though 
our poet seems to have had his eye upon Turnus’s 
speech in the Just verse, — 

Lord Poicy boos Tiiy^Tall. 

Vuisti, et vicliini loiulere pulinns 

Amonil vidoe — yFn mi 936. 

"Idle Laun chicls have acin me brg my life 

Okvdrn. 

K.nl rcD y’s Jainentatioii over his enemy is gene- 
rous, he.iutifui, aivl pnssumate. 1 must only caution 
(he reader not to let the sirnplicit}- of the style, which 
one may well pardon in so old a poet, prejudice him 
against the gie.itness of the thought- — 

'1 Iicn leaving life, lari IVrey look 
'1 lie dead man l>> tile band. 

And i-aid P'ail IVniglas, loi Ihy life 
Would 1 had lo-^L mv l.iml 


O (.'lin t' niyverv’ In ait doth bleed n , i • i e i , i ii i « i 

Wdlmnnow foi lbs sate, But lest tins line description should he excepted 

Foi ,siire a more lenonm-d Lngllt ag.lllist, as tho (UeatlOTl of that gl e.'lt m.-lvSloi .Mr. 

Miadiatiee did iKwc'i t.iKe l)i)deii, aiid iiot uii aceouiit of what has leaJly ever 

The beautiful line, “Tiking the dead man by the Jn-ppeiied iii the world, I sliall give you verhatmi 
Itaud,” Will put the rea<l<’i in mind ol .iKiieas’ heha- the epistle ol an enamouied tootinaii in the conntiy 
vjuur towards I.(ausus, w lioiii he himself had shun as , !<■> l‘<f* inistiess. d’lieir sni'iianies shall not be in- 


Hy chance cuiidiieicd, or by Hurst eonstruiii'cl. 

The deep fece'ses of ttie grove ho gnm d, 

■Where m a plain defended by the wood, 

Crept through tlie malted grass a crystal 
By wluch an alabaster fountain stood. 

And on the margin of the fount was laid 
f Attended by hei slaves) a sleeping maid — 

Llko Dian and her nynyibs, when, tir'd with sport. 

To rt'sl by cool Fnrotas they resort. 

The dame lierself the goddess viell express d. 

Not more distTi^n'-ri d by he*- i'i"ii|e vest, 

T’haii by the ci. irm-iii.' Ii I'liri . ■: bm taco. 

And e'en in slumber a su[xTior graeo , 

Her comely limbs compos d with decent care, 

Her body shaded vviUi a light cjm.ir; 

Her bosom to the view was only bare ; 

The fniiiiing wind upon her liosom blows. 

To meet Hie lanmrig wind hei bo.som rose . 

The t.iimiiig wind and purling slieains eonlinUH tier repose 
T’ho fool of nature stoOil with stupid eyes. 

And gaping moutli, tliat testdied sinpii'-e. 

Fix d on her face, nor couhl renmve Ins sight. 

New as he vva.s to love, aiul noviie in dehglit, 

Long mute he sio(;d, find leamng on Ins sUlT, 

Ills wonder vvitiiess'd witli an idiov laugh- 
Then would liave '■poke, but b> his ghmm'niig sense 
hirsL louiid bis waul of wouls, .mil feai d otleuie; 
Doubled for what he was ho should be knov u, 

By liH clowii-.ureeiit, and las eumitj-y-tuiio 


'I’lieir BUi'iianies sliall iiuL be in- 


he came to the lescue of lii& aued fatlici — | soited, bc<-auM) llioir passions demand a gieater le- 

,, , ^ : speet than IS due to their quality, .fanies iti sei v ant 

.M vor.) Ill vultnni \ Kill moiK nils el or.a, i ‘ ^ i- i i i ii * , , u 

Oramudi, Aiub.si.ulespallinUiimns, | family, and KllZabctll WUlts Upoil he 

Iiigemuii, niiaeiaiH giaviior, dextraniquo telendit ilaughtiM* of one as miinerous, some miles olt her 

I loiei. Jame.s, befon* he beheld Bettv, was vain v'f j 

T he pious pi Mice bolield joiing T ansus d( <d lus stienolh, a imi'^h wicistler, and (piai lelsinm' ! 

lie griev’d, he wept, the,, g..x.p d la, hand, and ^ cudj;cl-pbycr ; Betty a public ilancci at may-poh y, ! 

' a lomp at stool ball . he always following idhi 

I shall lake another opportunity to considei tlie women, she playing among the peasants, he a 

of hei parts ot tins old song V. cuuntr) bully, she a country eoqui tte. But h»\e 

lias made h(M i uustantly in her iii'sti e.ss’s chinuln i , 

wheie the young lady gratifies a secret passmu of 
No. 71,1 TUESDAY, MAY 2‘4 1711 her own.hy making Betty talk of Janies ; and James 

^ /I . , IS become a eoiislaiit waiter near 1ms master.'! apait- 

-fci-ribore jussil amor — Ovir*, Fuisl iv 10 ... n i t 

merit, in leading, as well as he cun, romances. 1 

laivo bade mo write cannot leaui who Molly is, who it seems walked ten 

Thib entire rniKjuesl ol our pa-'smns is so diflicuU “hIcs to eafry the angiy inessago, which gave occu- 
a work, that they wlio despair of it ''liouhl think of a i f'lon to wliat iollous ■ 

li'Ss dillicult Itisk, and only dlteiiijif to legulale them ni-au Brti v, May 11, 1711, 

But tfieic is a third lliirig winch may contnlaite not | “ Kemeuil'Oi youi bleeding lover who heu lilecdiiig 

only to the ea'-e, but also to the pleasure* of oui life, | at the wounds I'lipKl made with (ho airows he hoi- 

aiid that is ictuiiug oiii passions to a gieatcr ele-l rowed at tlie eyes uf Venus, which is your sweet 

g,Miee tlinn we rcnoive them iTom luiluie. When | peison. 

ihi* passion isl.uve, thus woik is peiformed in miio- j “ Nay moie, with tlio token you sent me for lav 

lent, tlnazgli imlc and uiicultiv.ited mind‘>, by- the j love* nml service ollcic d toyuui sweet person; W'liicii 

mere force and dignity of the ohject. There aro j was your base respects (o n'y ill conditions ; when, 
forms which naturally create resjiei t in the behohl- 1 alas! thcie i.s no ill conditions mine, hut quite ion 
ei.s, and at oiu e inflame and chastise tlie imagina tiary; all lovo and puiity, especi.illy toyoui sweit 

turn Such an impresMon as tins gives an .iriiavuliate pi rscni, but ail this 1 lake as a jest, 

ambition to desc'rve, in Older to please. TIn.'i cause “But the sad and dismal ucw.i wlmh Molly 
and efleet are heautifnlly described by Mr. Dr_y den , br« night me struck me to the hcail, v\ loch was. u 

III the fable of ('ynion and Iphigenia. After be bus seenis, and is, youi ill eundiuous tor my love and 

lepicsented Cymon .so stapid, that respects to you. 

He wbhtU-d a«he went, for want of thought . . " ^ Biff's to you. 

[ • you would uot siieak witli me, whicli words I am 

he makes him fall into the following seene, and sure is a great grief to me. 

shows its influence upon him so excellently, that it “ Now, my deai, if I may not be permitted to your 
appears as natural as wonderful—- sweet company, and to have the hanpinoss ot speak- 

It happened on u summer's hohd.iy, ing with your sweet person, I beg the favour of yon 

That to the gieonwood slaidti lie look hi» way ; to accept of this my secret mmd and thonglitR, wine li 

“’>■ ."r v 

He tjudg’d .doi)^, u^kao^Mn^ wbdi he souKht “'■'t aciept, | believe will go High to break inv 

And V\hi3tk'dji.s ho aeat foi wjnf ol rJiou' lit heart. 
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“ I’or mdeod, iny dear, 1 love you above all the 
hea\Jlies 1 f\cr i^aw in my life. 

“ Tin* y(niug gentleman, and my master’s daugh- 
lei, the Lon<h.UL*r ih.iL is eome down to many her, 
}.al, in the aibovir most \)mt ot la^t night. Oh, dear 
Hetty, iiiu^t tlie nightingales si/ig to those who inan> 
loi money, and not to ns tine lovers’ 0 )i, my dear 
Hetty, tliat we could meet this night vvheie we used 
to do m the wood ' 

“ Now, in) deal, if I may not have the ble^vingol 
kissmg your sweet lips. I heg I may have the haj>- 
piness of kissing jout fair hand, with a tew lines 
IVom your de.ii self, |)iesentcd hy whom) on please 
oi think, lit. I believe, if time would permit me, I 
could write all day; but the lime being slumt, ao<l 
paper little, no moie Irom )oiir never-lailing lover 
till death. “ .Iami s ’ * 

Poor James ' since his time and pajicr were so 
short, I tli-it j'l-ivc mole than I i an use well ol huth, 
will put the sentiUK'iits of th.s kmd leller (the st)le 
ol w hieh seems to b ■ eoutu ed w ilh (be s( i.ij)s be li.id 
g(<[ lo healing iiiul leading what he did not uiidei- 
st.iuu) mt.) h.it h( im'.iul to expiess. 
l)p,A a ( 'kj. \ II r?i , 

“ Can yon llw n lo elect him who has foigot all 
Ins leciealioiis and en)(') uients, to pine avv.iy his 
Ine lU thinking ol y(Ui ' Wdieu I do so, you ajipear 
moie amiable to me tluiii Venus does in the most j 
b('autitnl des( nption that ev ei was made of her. All 
thi,^ Kiiidne s )oLiietain with an acciisat.un, (hat I 
do not love you . but the conlrar) is so manliest, 
that I eaiirioL think you m earnest. Hut ^the cei- 
triiiity given me lu your au'ss.igc b) Molly, that you 
do not love me, is what loljs me of all eonilort. Slie 
says you Will not see me : il you can have so mu( li 
eiuelty, at least wide tome, that I may kiss the 
impress. on made by your fair liainl. I love you 
above all things; and in my coiuiition, what you 
look upon with indilFerenee is to me the most ex- 
(jinsjtu pleasure or pain. ()nr young lady and a 
Inn* gentlmmui fioni ljundon, who are to mairy foi 
im*reenaiy ends, walk .iboiit our guldens, and hear 
the voice of evening nightiiigriles, as if for fashioii- 
Sivko they eouitid those solitudes, beeuuso they have 
hi'iiid lovers do so, Oh Herty ’ could li hoar those 
rivulets muimiir, and birds ''ing, while you stood 
iieai me, liuvv 111 lie sensible fcliould I ho that wo are 
boll) feiuvants, that (here is any thing on earth above 
Us ! Oh ' I eould wide to you as long as I love you, 
till do.Ull itself. “ JAMTib.” 

N, H. B\ the words id i ondition^, James means, 
111 woman coquetry, in a man inconstancy. — U. 

* this iii.ui's u.inio w.is J.uiu'S Ihrst. He wa.s .i serv.uil to 
i i(' lion llilvs.a.l W'orlley. K-q , and in dolivenni; a p.vreel of 
j to his ui.isler, y.ive Ijy nietake this letter, wliuti he li.uJ 

I ju it prepiue.l f<n Ins swoclhcart, lUid kept in its stead one of 
Im nniater 3 He fpiifKlj returned to rectify the hlunder, but 
I It w us loo lad' Hnrortuuately the letter to Betty was the first 
j iluU pro.sented itadl to Mr Wortley, who had iiiduli;ed his eu- 
I rn> ily 111 reading Hip love tale of his piianioured ftwilman 
Ja.nek lefiuestod to have it returned in vaui " No, lanie«, ' 
<tt l Ins niA'^ter, “ jou shall he a great man, and tins letter 
tiei t appearrj lh.'» Spectator. ’ 

J'ltnei •.'iK-oedod in jiuninjt an end tn Betty's ill eondi- 
lons,” ,uid ohtanied her consent (o marry him, hul iho nur- 
ri ‘He vv as prpe ented by her sudden death James Hir-J, soon 
Iier, fio‘u hn re^j.cnl and love for BoUy. married her shut. 

. ,d ,lu d about thirteen years av{0, by remiisOnc, m the neigh- 
b >11 hood of Wordey, near I.eeds Botly « hhUt and suc- 
. . ‘M. -i. prolt.ibly the Molly who walked ten miles lo carry 
U a in,;iy ii ♦m-.h,; ■ w hich occasioned the pmredjng letter I 
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Genus iinniortale inanct, niultoscjue per anno* 

bun lorluiiu doinus. et avi iiumoiantur avorum. 

ViRo. Geofiy IV 208. 

Th' iinninital line in sure succession reigns, 

'I he lorfiine of the fanuly remains, 

And graiulsires guindsons tho long list contains. 

Diiydrn 

Ha viNu already given my reader an account oi 
seveial extraordinary rlubs, both aucient and mo 
(lorn, I did not de.sign to have troubled him with any 
more narratives ot this nature ; Imt I have lately^ re- 
ceived information of aeliib, which I can call ucithei 
.uitient nor modern, that I date say will be no les.^ 
sinpii,5ing lo my leader than it was to myself; Ibi 
which rea.soii I shall communu ato it to the public os 
one of the greatest curiosihes in its kind. 

A fiimd of mine eomplaniing oi a tiadesman who 
IS related to him, aftei having lepresented him as a 
vei) idle W'orthh-ss leilovv, who negleefod his family, 
. 111(1 spent most of bis timo ovei a bottle, told me, to 
eoiududc ins cli.iraeter, that he was a member of the 
Everlasting clnh. ,So very odd a title raised my cu- 
riosity to impure into the iiatine of a club that had 
■'lull .1 bounding inline; upon whn !i my Iriend gave 
me the lollowing areoiint 

Tlie EveiJasting eluli lonsists of a humlietl mem- 
hei's, who divide tho vviiolc twcnty-lour hours among 
them in such a manner, tliat the club sits day and 
niglit lioin one end of the year to another; no paity 
picsuining to use till tliey aic iclicved liy those who 
ai<> in t'oui',e to succeed them Hy this means a 
I member of the Everl.islnig club never w'aiits com- 
])aiiy ; lor though be ns not upon duty Inmself, he is 
I Mire to find some who aie ; so that if be be disposed 
to take a whet, a nooning, an evening’s (Iraiight, tu 
a bottle .itter midnight, he goes to the club, and finds* 
a knot of fi lends to his mind 

It IS a maxim in tins elnb, lli.itlbe steward nevTr 
di«'s ; for as they siieceetl one another by way ol ro- 
tation, no man is to ipiit the great elhow-eiiair which 
stands at tlie ujiper end of the table, till his successor 
IS in readiness to fill it , insomuch that there has not 
been a sede varantc in tho nicmoiy of man. 

This rluh was iiistdnfeil towaids the end (nr as 
some ot theiu say, about the middle) of the civil 
wars, and continued without intcrniption till the 
lime of tho gieat tire,’’* whnh burnt them out, and 
dispensed ihcm for seveial vveokR Tho stewMrd at 
(hat time maintained Iih post till he had like to have 
been blown Up willi a neighbouring house (which 
was demolished in ordei to stop the fire); and would 
not leave the chair at last, till he had emptied all 
the bottles upon iho table, and received repealed di- 
rections from tho club to withdraw himself. This 
stowaid IS fref|uently talked of in the club and 
looked upon by every member of it as a greater 
man than the famous captain mentioned m my Lord 
Cdarcndon, who was burnt in his whip because lie 
Would not quit it without orders. It is said, that 
towaids the close of l7fX), being the great year of 
jubilee, the club had under consideration whether 
they .should bleak up or continue their session ; but 
af^er many speeches and debate.s, it was at length 
agreed to sit out the other centi*i“y. This resolution 
passed in a general club nemme contradicenle. 

Having given this phorl account of the institution 
and < oiitinualion of tho Everlasting club, I should 
here endeavour to say something of the manners 
and characters of its several members, which I shall 


• Anno, 
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do according to tlic best lights I Lave received in 
this matter. 

It appears by their books in general, that, since 
(lieir tirst institution, they have smoked fifty tons of 
tobacco, diurik thuty thousand butts of ale, one 
thousand hogsheads of red port, two hundred barrels 
of biancly, and a kilderkin of small beer. There 
lias been likewise a great couanmpLioii ol lards. It 
IS also said, that they observe Liu; law in lien Jon- 
sou’s tlub,* wliieb oiders Uie liie to be always kept 
m, (Jifcui jH tennis e&loj as well for the conveinoiue 
I ot lighting then )Hlies, as to cflre the dampness of 
the eluh-ioom. The\ have an old woman ui the 
iialuro of a vestal, whose husiucss it is to iluuish 
and perpetuate the lui whidi burns Irom generation 
to genei ration, and baa seen the glasa-honse lires m 
and out above a hundred times. 

The J'iverlasting club tnuits all other clubs witli 
an eye of contempt, and talks even of the Kit-Cat 
.uul (Jetoher .IS ol a louple ol ujistarts. Their ouli- 
11,1 ly discourse (as mueii as 1 ha\c beiui ribjo to learn 
• cd It) till Us altog(‘lher ution >uth adventiiies as have 
priss('d Hi th. 11 own asseinbl’ , ol luemliers who h.ivo 
! l.ikeu ihe glass lu their tuius for <i week togethei, 

. without sluiiug out (d till' club, <d otbeib who li.ive 
smoked .1 humlH'd jujicb at, a sitting; ol olbeis, wlui 
ha\e tiol missed llnii moiiiiiig’s diaugbt loi twenty 
3 ears together. S.-metiiiU's they ,speak in rapluies 
' of a luu ol ale in King Cduirles’s leigii; and some- 
, tunes ndlet t w'ltli .istonislim''nl upon gnriie.s at ubust, 

\ ^vliub lia\ e been miiai iilnusK' iceovuM ed b\ membe is 
ut the soCiCty, wlieu in all human probability the 
ease wms di'^peiate. 

They delight lu srvcr.il old eatelies, wbu h they 
,s)iig at all hoius lo emouirigi' oim .luotber to moisUm 
then oliH , and guuv nmiiui tal by drinking; witli 
inanv other eildjuig c.\hoi L.itions ot the hki naluie. 

Tiu'ie .lie loiii ; enei.il clubs held lu a year, at 
whuh limes they till u)i va<,nuies, ajtjxuul wailm's, 
coniiim the obi lue-makei, oi ekut a new one, settle 
I eontuluitious lor coals, pipes, lubaeeo, and otliei 
I necessaries. 

The senior member h.is ontlived lb(' wliule < liib 
j twice over, and has been duink with the giriudfathci s 
of some of the pie.seiit sitting ineinhers.—( k 
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O Do.v eerie '—Vnin yi'.n i 11/3 

O riofldrss ' fi>r no less j ou seem 

It is very strange to consnler, that a eroature 
like man, vvlk) is sensible of so many weaknesses and 
imperleetions, should be aeluated by a love ol Ibnie 
tliat vice and ignoiancc, mipeifeetmu and inusery, 
should contend for jiraise, and endeavour as much 
a*!! possible to make thenibelves objects of adinu.Oi,,n 
But rndvvitlistanding luaubs essential perfeition 
but veiy little, his comparative perkelion ma^ be 
very consideniblo. If be look.s upon himself m an 
abstracted light, he has not much to boa.st ol; but 
if he considois himself with legaid to otheis, ho 
may find occasion ot glorying, if not m his own 
virtues, at least in the absence ot another’s imper- 
feitioQS. This gives a difl'ereiit turn to the fell ac- 
tions of the wise man and the fool. Tlicjirst en- 
deavours to shine in himself, and the last to outshine 
others. The first is humbled by a sense of his own 
infirmities, the last is lifted up by tho discovery of 
those winch he observes ju utfter men. The ndse 


• seo tiie Leges Couvivmlofl of this club, In Langbaine's 

Lives of KeyUsb i’oets, 4ic Art Bou Jonson. 


man considers what he wants, and tha fool what he 
abounds m. The wise man is happy when he gams 
his own npjvrubaiiou, and the foot when he recoin- 
nxemls himself to the applause of those about him. 

But how^ever unreasonable and absurd this passion 
for admnation may appear in »u< h a i jeaturo as 
man it is not wholly to be di.seouruged ; siine it 
ollou ])roduceb veiy good eiret-ts, not only as it le- 
straiiib him finm doing any thing wliuh is mean and 
(ontenijdiblc, but a,s it pu,sh(\s Itiui to actions which 
aie great and gloimu.s^ 'J'he principle may be de- 
fective or f.iuU), but the coiibequences it produces 
arc so good, th.il, foi the beuelit ot mankuid, it 
ought not to he extuignuhi'd. 

It IS obseived by t’/icero, that men of the gieatest 
and the most bhiniiig part.s are the most actuated by 
ambition, audit we look into the two seves, 1 be- 
lieve we bhall find tins jniuciple of action btrougrr 
in women than in men. 

The jiassion for jnaise, winch is so veiy vehement 
in the lair .sc\, produces exctdlent cflecta in women 
of seii'^e who desiie to be admired for that only 
winch descives udmiralnui ; and I^ think we ni.iy 
<)lHerve, wdhout a compliment lo (hem, Iliac many 
of tluuu do not only live in a'more undbrui course 
of viitim, but wdh an inlinitoly gi eater regard to 
tlieii honour, tlian whiit we find in the genei alify of 
our own sex. llow many inslunces have we of 
(hristity, fidelity, d'^volion' Hoiv ninny ladies tlis- 
liiiguKsh lhems<}ve^ by the education of their (hil- 
dren, caie of then binnliet,, .uid Icnc of their lius- 
bamls, — which aie the gieat qualities and acliicve- 
inents or^ wom.in-kuul, as the rmikiug of war, the 
c-irryii.g ou of tia(li< , the aduuiiislialiou of justice, 
avi/lhos** by whuh men grow f.nuous, and get them- 
s.elve.'r .1 n une. 

Bui as thus passani 'or admiration, when it works 
adoidiiig to lea^^^Mii, luqinnes the heauUiul pint of 
(iiir spe* i(‘i- in (wery tiling that i*- laudable; so no- 
ihing Is metre (Ustnutiv-e to tlieiii, when it is go- 
veiiieil l)v vanity ami folly. What I have therefore 
bme lo legaids the vaiu jiart of the si'.x, 

wlinm fill iciluii re.isons, wbuli the reuader will 
111 U'.ifb'r i^ee at huge, I shall distingui.sh by the 
h.ime Oi idols An idol IS v\bolly taken up in the 
adoining of»ber pel '•on. You see in every postme 
id Iiei body, air <d' bn face, and motion of her head, 
(llljfit It IS hei bn.siuess and employment to gam 
adorns. For this reason your idols appear in ail 
piiblie pl.ice.s and .issconblics, m or<ler to seduce meo 
lo their woi 'Inp Tlie jilay house i- very frequently 
filled with idols, siwcral ot them an carried m pro- 
cc'sMon every evening about the ring, and several of 
them set up tiieii wor.sbip even in churches. They 
are to be aecoated in the language proper to the 
Deity, Liio and death are. in thcir powei ; joys of 
heaven, and paum of hell, are. at their disposal: 
paiadise is in their arms, and eternity iii every mo- 
ment that you au: picsent with them. Rajduies, 
transports, and ecstasies, arc tlie vowardb which 
they confer* sighs and tears, prayers and broken 
hearts, are the offerings which are paid to them. 
Their smiles make men hajipy ; their fiowns drive 
them to despair. 1 shall only add under this head, 
that Ovid’s book of the Art of Love is a kind of 
healhea ritual, which contains all the forms of wor- 
ship wttch are made use of to an idol. 

It would be as diHicult a task to reckon up these 
different kinds of idols, as Milton’s was to number 
those that were known in Canaan, and the lands 
adjoining. Most of them are worshipped like Mo- 
loch in fire and flames. Some of them, like Baal, 
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love to see their votaries cut and slashed, and shed- 
dtnsj thoir blood for them. Some of them, like the 
idol in the Apocrypha, must have treats and colla- 
tions prepared for them every night. It has indeed 
been known, that some of them have been used by 
Iheir incensed worshippers like the Chinese idols, 
who are whipped and scourged when they jefuse to 
eomply with the j)raycrs that are oftered to them. 

I must hero observe, that those idohteis who de- 
vote themselves to the idols 1 am heic speaking of, 
differ very niu( h from all otlier kinds of idolateis. 
For as otlicrs full out because they worship difieient 
idols, these idolaters qurnrel beeause they woiship 
the same, 

I'he ifitenlion theiefore of the nlol is quite con- 
trary to the w'ishes ol the idolateis ; as (he one desires 
to (.online the i(i(.d to himself, the whole business 
and ambition of the olliei is to multiply a(loreis. 
Tins humour (d‘ an idol is piettilt desenhed in a tale 
oftdidueei. He rejiicsents one of them sitting at 
a lahlo with thiee of lier votaries aliont her, who are 
all ot them courting hei lavmir, and paying their 
adoiations ,She smiled upon one, drank to another, 
ami trod upon the otliei’s foot winch was under the 
fabli*. Now wliK'h of these three, says (he old bard, 
do you think was the favouiite? In troth, says he, 
not one ol all the three 

"J'lie behavnmi of (his old idol in Chaueei, puts 1 
me 111 mnid of the Lcanlitul Clariiida, one ot the I 
grcMled idols among the niodinns. She is worship- I 
ped once a week by candlelight, in the imdsl of a 
huge eciugipgatum, generally called an assimihly. 
Some (d‘ tlic g.iyi^st y<»uths in the nation endeavour 
to plant themselves m lun eye, while she sits in 
Iona ivilli inuUitudcs of liipcis burning about her. 
To encuuiage the ze.il of her idolateis, she bestows 
a inaik of her javour upon eveiy on(> of them, be- 
foio they go out ot her jncseuco She asks a quts- 
tion of one, tells a story to anothei, glances an ogle 
upon a third, takes a piiuh id' snuff’ from the fourth, 
lets her fan drop by aecidcnl to give the fifth an oc- 
(asionol taking it up, — in shoit, oveiy one goes 
away satisfied with his sun ess, and encouraged to 
renew his devotions on the same canonical hour that 
day sevenuight. I 

An idol may be undeilied by mauyi accidental ! 
causes. Marriage in particulir is a kind of counter- ! 
ajiothc'osis, or a deiticaliuii inverted. — When a mi^ 
becomes familiar with his goddess, she ijuickly sinks 
into a woman. 

Old age Ls likewise a gi«Mt decayer of your uhd. 

1 he truth of it is, Iheie is not a luoie unhappy 
being (ball a sujxirannuated ido], c.sjiecially when 
she has contracted such airs and behaviour as arc 
only graceful W'hen hei worshippers are about her. 

Considering, thereto] e, that in the^e and many 
other case.s (he wuinan gcneiMlJy outlives the idol, I 
must return co the moialof this paper, and desire 
my fair readers to give a proper direitiou to their 
passion for being admind, in older to which, (hey 
must endcavoui to make themselves the objects ot a 
icasonable and lasting admiration. This is not to 
be hoped for from beauty, or drc.ss, or lashioii, but 
from those inward ornaments which are not to be 
defaced by time or sickne^'s, and which appear most 
anuablc b* those who are most acquainted with them. 


No. 74.] FRIDAY, MAY, 25, 1711. 

Poudetit oiiera intcrrupta Vino, JEn iv. 68 

7 lie works untnushvd and neglected he. 

In my last Monday’s paper I gave softie general 
instances of tliose beautiful strokes which please the 
reader m the old song of Chevy Chase , 1 shall liere, 
according to my promise, be moic particular, and 
shew that the sentiments in that ballad are extremely 
iiatiiral and poetical, and full of the niajestm sim- 
pliiity which we admire in the greatest of (he an- 
cient poets; for which reason I shall quote several 
passages of it, in which the thought is altogetJier the 
same with what we meet insoveial pa.ssagi's of the 
/Eneid; not that I would inter fioin thence, that 
the poet (w’hoever he was) proposed to himself any 
imitation of those passages, but that he was directed 
to keep them in general by the same kind of poeti- 
cal genius, and by the same copynngs after nature. 

Had tins old song been tilled with cpigrammati- 
eal turns and points of wit, it might perhaps liave 
pleased the wiong taste of some readers; but il 
would never have become tlie delight of the com- 
mon people, nor have wanned the heart of Sir Phi- 
hp Sidney like the sound of a trumpet; it is only 
nature that can have this effect, and please those 
tastes which are the most unjircjudif ed, or the most 
refined. 1 must, however, beg leave to dissent from 
80 gieat ail authority ns that of Sir Philip Sidney, 
111 the judgment which he has passed as to the rude 
style and evil apparel of this antiquated song ; for 
there are several parts in it where not only the 
thought but the language is majestic, and the num- 
bers sonorous; at least the appaiel is much more 
gorgeous than many of the jioets made use of in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, as the reader will see in 
several of the lollowmg quotations. 

What can be greater than either the thought or 
the expri'ssion in that stanza, 

To Unvt' the deer with hound and horn 
I'ijtrl rcrey toyk hin way ' 

The child limy rue that is uiihoru 
The hiiiituij' of thal day! 

Tins way of (on.sidcring the nusrortmms winch this 
battle would bung upon pobterUy, not only on those 
whoweie born immediately aftei the battle, and lost 
(heir fiitheis iii it, but on those also who peiished in 
future battles which took thoir rise fioiu this (|uarrei 
of the two earls, is w'oiidorfully beautiful, and con 
foniidble to (he way of thinking among the ancienl 
poets. 

Auclict pugn.as \illo parentum 
Kara juvciUus — H or I, Od u. 23 
Posterity, Ihinn’d hy their f.tthei'a crimes, 
bhall read with grief the Blory of llu‘Lr times 

What cjii be more sounding and poetical, oi resem- 
ble inoie the majestic simplicity of the ancients, 
than the following stanzas''* 

i’lu' ilnut Eail of Northumberland 
A vo.\ to God did make, 

(1)3 pleaauic m the Scottish woods 
I hree summer^ days to take 
WTth fifteen hundred bo\Miicn bold, 

All chose)) Jiieii of )inght. 

Who knew full well, )c tnno of need, 

• To aim their shafts ariuliL 

The houiHis ran swiftly Uupjugh the woods 
'I'lic nluiblG deer to take . 

And with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo ahrill did make. 

— Vocat ingenti clamore Citliaeron 

T ayflotique canes, doniitri.xque Kpidaunn rqnorum ; 

Kt voxausensu neinoruin ingciiiiiiAta remui^iL— Geor^ )li t3 
Cithd'roii loadly calls me (o my \\a ; 

'I hy hoiiiKh Trtyyotiis, open and pursue the prey 
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Hitjh Kpidaurus urjjcB on my speed, 

F.uu d lor hifl hiUs, and for his horses' breed : 

From hilLs and dales the cheerful cnos rebound ; 
l<'or Felio hunts along, and {propagates tho sound. — OiiynvN 
Lo, yonder doth K.jrl Douglas come, 

Ihs men in armour bright; 
tail twenty hundred Scottish speura, 

All marehing In our sight 

All men of pleasant Tividale, 

Fa.st by the river Tweed, iic 

Tlie country of the Scotch warriors, degcnbod tn 
those two last verses, has a tine romantic sUudtion, 
and affords a couple of smooth words for veisc. If 
the reader compares the foreguirijj &i\ lines of the 
song with the following Latin versos, ho will see how 
much they are written in the spirit ol Virgil 
Adversv canipo apparent, liu'ita.^que reductis 
Proleiulunt Inngo dextris . et spit ala vibrant' — 

(Unique .ilturn Pramosle \ijj, quiquo arva (i-abinaf 
Jinuinis, gelidimiqiic Aniriit'in, ot ro'.rid.i rivni 
lleimca sax.i (.olunt — qui rewea rura Vehni, 

Qin lolrii’.v; honentvs ^ul)t‘■^, inonteniquo beveruin, 
CaspcnamquG i oliuit, Fninlusque 1 1 llumcn fliinell.i* 

t^iu’libernu Fabartmquc biljunt, 

./Kn M 6U3 viii Ga2 712- 

Adv.incing In a lino, they ooui'h their spo.ua — — 

Vra>nehlo sends a eiiosen band, 

With those v.lio{ilnu^h *»“-rtfriiia a Gabino land 
Beaulea tlio '«u< < our'" ■*vlii< ii c<ild Anlcn yioltls, 

Iho ru( kb ol Hc.iucus hcbides a band. 

That ro]low»>I from Vehmijiu a dewy land— 

And mou .tainuors that from .Sevorua came . 

And f*- am the craggy dirta oPl'clrit'a, 

An I thoie whore yellow Tibei takes hibw.iy. 

And where llimolla’a wanton ivateia jjlay 
(’u'lpern soiids her arms, u”;li those that he 
Hy taharia, and fruitful boruli — D kydkn 

But to proceed : 

Earl Douglas on a nnlk-whito steed, 

Most like a baron bold, 

Ilode foromo.st of tho (ompauy — 

Whose armour shone like gold 

Tiiruus ut antevolana lardum pr.ecossor.it agmen, &c 
Vidisti, quo 'runius equo, quibua ibat in urnns 

Aureus — yl.n ix 47 2b9 

Our English .irchers hont their bows, 

"Iheir ho.irts were good and true. 

At tho Ih.st flight of anowa sent. 

Full threescore bools lli-'y slow 
They clos’d full f.ist on evory side. 

No sJaekiiPss theic w.is lomul. 

And many a gallant genlh man 
l.ay gasping on Uie grouncL 
With that there ratne an arrow keen 
Out of .ui English bow, 

Which straek K.irl Douglas, to the hc.ul, 

A deep ami dc.idly blow 

.^iucAb was wounded altcT the siiinc m.tnntT by an 
unknown hand in the midst of a parley, 
lias Inter voces, media inter taha verba, 

Eeeo viro slridcii.s .alls allapsa sagitta cst, 

Incertum qua {lulsa mauu An. xu Ulb, 

Thus, while he spake, iininuidful of defence, 

A winged arrow Rtruek tho pioub prince. 

But whether from a Imm.nn hand it rame, 

UrhosUlo god, is left unknown by tame. — Dridem 

Hut of all the descriptive paits of lhi«- son^% Pkmc 
aie none more beautiful tnan the lour following 
stanzas, which have a great foicc and spini in them, 
and are filled with very natural circumstaiu'es, Tho 
thought iu the third stanza was nevet touchod by 
any other poet, ami is such a one as would hafe 
fchined in Ilomer or in Virgil . 

So UiUB did both these nobles die. 

Whose courage none could siain . 

An English arcliorthen perceiv’d 
Tho uoble Earl w.'»ebl.iin. 

He had a bow bentm liLs hand. 

Made of a trusty tree, 

An errow of j cloUi-yard long, 

Unto (lie head dit*w be 


Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 
^ So right his shaft he set. 

The giey-goose wing that was thereon 
In his heart-blood was wet 
This fight did Inst from break of day 
Till setling of tlm sun , 

For when tlmy r.'tng tlie ev’ning bell 
The battle scarce wiw done. 

I One may observe, likewise, that in the catalogue of 
, the slam, the author has followed the example of the 
great ancient poets, not only in giving a long list of 
the dead, but by diver.silymg it with little chdiacters 
of particular persons. 

And with Earl Douglas there was slam 
Sir llugli Montgomery, 

Sir t!h.irles Citirel, th.it from tlie field 
One foot would never lly : 

Sir Charles Murrol of HatclifTe too, 

His sLster a son was he ; 

SirDivid Lamb so well eatcom'd, 

Vet saved could not bo 

Tho familiar sound m these names destroys the ma- 
jesty of the description; for this reason Ido not 
mention this pait ot the jioein but to shew tho natu- 
ral cast of thought which appears in it, as the two 
last verses look almost like a translation of Vjrgil- 

Cadltct RipliciM juatiSRimns unas 

QuI fuit in 'I’ciicns et scrv luitissimus trcjuL 
Dus oJiter visuiu — — — Alh u 426 
Then Biphous lell in Uic unequal fight, 

Just of his word, observiint (d tho right ; 
lleav’n thought not ao — IJiiYOtN. 

In Ihe catalogue of the Fdngltsh who fell, Wither- 
ington’s behaviour is in the Bame manner particu- 
larized very artfully, as the reader is prepared for it 
by Jihat account which is given of him m the bc.gjn- 
nmg of the battle; though I am satislied your litllc 
buffoon readers (who have seen that passage ridi- 
culed in Hudibras) will not bo able to take the 
beauty of it; for which reason 1 dire not so much 
as (piofe it. 

1 hen slept a gallant ’squire forth. 

Wilherington was his name, 

Who said, 1 would not hdvo U told 
To Henry our king for .sharno. 

That p er my captain fought on foot, 

And I stood Iwkmg on 

Wc meet wirfh the same hcioic sonliment in \ iigd I 

Nuu pudel, O Hutuh, oundis pro (uhluis uiuini 
Objotl.iio .immarn mnrieronc an vjribiw a.’qul 
Non surnua — En xii 2iy 

For shame, Rutihans, can jou bear tho sight 
Of one expos d for .ill, in single fight ? j 

Can wo Indore the face of licav'n i o-ifess : 

Our com age coldei. or our numbers less ? — Drydks. | 

What can be more natural, or more moving, than j 
(he ciicumstances in which he describes the beha, j 
viour of those women who had lost their husbamlii I 
on this fatal day ? j 

Next day did many widows come j 

Their liusb.inds to bowml ; , 

They wash d their wounds in brinish tears. 

Hut All Wviuld not prevail 
Their bodies bathed in purple blood, 

riicy bore with them away . ! 

They kiss'd them dead a thousand times, I 

When they were chid '.n clay i 

Thus we see how the thoughts of thia poem, which 
naturally ariuD from the subject, are always simple, 
and sometimes exquisitely noble; that tho lang^uago 
is often very sounding, and that the whole is written 
with a true poetical spirit. 

If this song had been written in the Gothic man- 
ner, which is tho delight of all our little wits whether 
writers or readers, it would not have hit the taste of 
so many ages, and have pleased the readers of all 
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raoKS unrj coiiditiuiia. I sliall only beg [)aKlon for 
sueh a profusion of Latin quotations , which I should 
not have madr* \i6c of, but that I feared my own 
judgment would have looked too singular on such a 
subject, had not I Mipported it by the practice and 
autliority of Virgil.— C. 


No. 7b SATURDAY, MAY ‘2G, 1711. 

Oniius Ariatippuni decuit color, et status, el rci 

Ilua 1 Fj) xvu. 21. 

All fortune fitted An-'lippu'* well — Cnnf ii 

It is with some luortillcatiun that 1 suffered the 
raillery of a fine lady of iny acquaiiitaiiee, for call- 
ing, 111 one of my ]i<ipci‘b,* Dorimant a tlowm. She 
was so uniJiorciful as to take ,idv autage of my iiivin- 
( ihle taciturnity, and on lh.it occasion with gieat 
lieedoni to consider the .iir, tlio tieighf, the face, the 
gesture of him, who could ]ui'teu(l to judge ^o arro- 
gantly ot gallantly. She is full of im^ijuii, jaunty 
and lively in her iiupc i tiueuce, ami one ot those 
•hat comnionly pa^h, aiiioiig (!■ ; :ii .u't for poi- 

sons who have a gn at de.il of /i ic ii .''ii- had the 
play ot Sir Fopliiig iii her h.iiid, and altei shi' had 
said It was hajqiy tor her theic w.is not so ehanniiig 
u cieature as Doinii.uit now living, .she began with 
a theatrical dir and lone ot von e tu lead, hy way ol 
tnuiiiph over me, some ot Ills speei hes. ‘‘'lbs slie ' 
that lovely air, tliat easy siiape, those wanton eyes, 
and all lliose melting clidims about hei mouth, 
whnh Medley spoke of; I’ll follow the lottery, and 
put 111 for a prue with uiy frieinl liellaii.” 

Til loM 3 tho vicious frr-iii Hk* x.uifpnvh d dy , 

'they l\y thdt wouiii', ,uid tlicy woiiud that die' 

Thou tlirunig over the leaves, she reads alteinately, 
ami speaks . 

And you and I.oveit to hor cn^t shajl find 
1 ralhoiii till the depths of woinan-kuid 

Oh the line gentleman' Rut here, continues she, is 
the passage I adiniie most, wheie he begins to te.ise 
liOveit, and immie Sir Fopliiig, Oh, the pietty 
satiie, in his resolving to he a coxcomb to ph'ase, 
since noise and nonsense have such powerful charms 

I, tliat T nui/ ,<U( <essful piuvc, 
liansform inyseJl to what yi;ulove 

Then how like a man of the town, so vsild and gay 
IS that ! 

The wiso will find a diirrencc in our f.itc, 

You wed .1 woin.in, I .i gi>cd ostJctc* 

It would have been a very wild eiide.ivour for a man 
of my temper to offer any opposition to so mmhle a 
speaker as my fair enemy is , but her discourse gave 
me very many reflections when I had left her com- 
pany. Among others, I could not but considei 
with some attention, the false imjnessious the gene- 
rality (the fair sex more especially) have of what 
should be iritcudcd, when they say a “ fine gentle- 
man and could not help revolving that subject in 
my thoughts, and settling, as it were, an idea ot 
that character in my own imagination. 

No man ought to have the esteem of the rest of 
the world, for any actions which are disagreeable to 
those maxims which prevail as the standards of be- 
haviour m the country w herein he lives What is 
oppomte to the eternal rules of reason and good 
seusc must be excluded from any place in the car- 
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riage of a well-bred man. I did not, 1 confes',, ex- 
plain myself enough on this subject, when 1 called 
Dorimant a clown, and made it an instance of it, 
that he called the orange wcncdi Double Tiipe ; 1 
slioiild have shewn, that humanity obtfges a geiitie- 
iii.iti to give no part of human kind lejiroaih, lor 
v.'hat thev, whom they reproach, may possihly h.ive 
ill common with tlie most virtuous and worthy 
amongst us. When a geulleniau speaks coaibcly, he 
h.us dicssed hiinBcIf doan-to no piiipose. Tlie clolh- 
iiig of oui luiuds ceitniiily ought to he regarded 
hetoie that of oui bodies. To betray in a man’s 
talk a eoriupt imagniation, is a much greater of- 
feiiee against the (onversation of gentlemen than 
any neghgenee of dresb iniaginahlr. Rut this sense 
ol the matter IS so lar from being rei eived among 
pcojde ol condition, that Vucifei oven passes for cA 
line gentlera.in. lie i-* loiul, haughty, gentle, soft, 
lewd, ami oh'.eqiiioiis hy turns, just as a little under- 
.‘'tandiiig and gieat nnpudeuLe piompt him at the 
present iiiomeiit. He passes among the silly Ji'ii t 
ot our vvemeii lor a man ol uit, because he is gene- 
lally m doubt. He coutiMiliL ts w itli a shi ug, and 
loiil'utes with a certain sutiieumy, lu proft ssuig 
Stull and sm h a thing is aliove lus lajineity What 
makc's his chara«.tt r ilu' pleas, mtci is, that he l^ a 
prolesceij dcludei of wauneu ; aiiil Ijceau^c the empty 
coxiomh has no regaul to any thing that is ot itself 
sailed and inviolahle, H have heaid an uuinarnod 
l.uJy ot fuiliine say, it is a jnty so tine a gmilleiuan 
as Vocifer is so gieat an atlmist d'hc ctfunls of 
such inconsuleiahle trealuies, that intest all places 
ol ds-emhliug, cvLiy reader w ill have in lus eye from 
hts own observ.itioii ; hut uoiilcl it not hc'woithcou 
sideling wh.ct suit of figuie a man who furmod him- 
self upon those principles among us which aiu 
.igieeahle (o the du fates of luuiour and leligion 
would make in the tamiliar and oidinary occuiren- 
ces of life i' 

I haully have nhsoived any one fill Ins .several du- 
tie.s of hie better than Ignotus. All tho under 
parts of Ins helmviour, and.^uch as arc^ exposed to 
common observation, have their rise in him from 
gicat and noldc motive's . A inm and uii'-hakeii ex- 
peclation ol another life makes him heeome this , 
liuinanity and good-natuie, lortiln d by tlie sen.se of 
virtue, have tho same eflec L upon Iniu as the neglect 
of all goodness has upon many otheis. Being 
liiinly established lu all matters of importance, that 
certain iiiattontioii which inake.s men’s actions look 
easy, appears in him with gieatei beauty . hy a tho- 
rough contempt of little excellenees, ho is peifectly 
master of them. This temjicr of mind leaves him 
under no necessity of studying his air, and he has 
this peculiar distmction, that his negligence is 
unafleelod. 

He that can work himself into aplea.sure in con- 
sidciing (his being as an uncertain one, and think 
to rea[) an . id vantage hy its discontinuance, is in a 
fair way' of doing all things with a gracelul uncon- 
cern, and a geiitleraan-likc ease. .Such a one does 
not behold his life as a short transient perplexing 
state, made up of trifling pleasures and great 
anxieties; but sees it in quite another light ; his 
griefs aie momentary and hia^oys immortal. Re- 
flection upon death is not a gloomy and sad thought 
of resigning every thing that he delights in, but it is 
a short nignt followed by an endless day. What I 
would here contend for is, that the more virtuous 
the man is, the nearer he will naturallv be to the 
character of genteel and agreeable. A man whose 
fortune is plentiful, shows an ease in his ccuntenanoe, 
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411(1 ( oiifidence in his behaviour, which he Uiai is 
under wants and difficulties cannot assume. It is 
thus with the state of the mind; he that governs his 
tlioughts with the everlasting lules of reason and 
sense, must have something so inexpressibly grace- 
ful in his words and actions, that every circiimstaiico 
must boLome him. The change of persons or llnngs 
around him does not at all alter his situation, but he 
loi^ks disinterested m the occunenees with which 
uhers are distractoJ, because the giealost purpose of 
his life IS to maintain an indificienee botli to it and 
all its enjoyments In a WHird, to be a fine gentle- 
man IS to he a geneious and a biave man. What 
can make a man so inuih iii constant good humour, 
find shine, as we call it, than to be supported by 
what can nevei fail him, and to behove that what- 
ever Jiappens to him was the best thing that possibly 
could beJdl him, or else he on whom it depends 
vioLild not have permitted it to have befallen iiim at 
all !— U. 

No. 7r) ] MONDAV, MAY ‘28, 1711. 

Ih tu furfuiuni, 8ic nos t<', Ceke, l('rt uuis 

Hon 1 Ivp viii 17 

As ^ou ^our foitunc Ijear, vve >m11 be.ir you — Citni<u 

Tueke is nothing ^o common as to find a man, 
whom in the geneial ohsorv.iLiori of his ean lage yoij 
take to he (j 1 a uniform tnnpei, ‘=i'hject In smli uutu - 
eountahli* st.ut'' of huinoui .md j>assiuu, that lie is as 
nnuh unlike hinisell', and dilleis as nan h lioiu the 
man you at lir'-t ihuuglil him, as any two dislitn t 
peiftons cMii djfier fioiii cm li other. This pioceed-. 
Irom the w.uit ol fuimiiig some law of life to our 
selves, or li.xiiig some notion of things in genrr<il, 
\vlii( h ui.i) aft'ci { Us in such a inaiuuu .is to create 
pioper habits both ui our umids and hocUeN. 'J'he 
n ‘giigeme of tliH leaves ns exposed not only to an 
unhei omiinif levity in our usual com ( isalion, but 
also tu the same iiistahility m our li loudships, in- 
terests, and alliances. A man who is hut a nieic 
spectator of w hat passes aiound him, and not en 
gaged in commeicf's of any coiisnlerdlion, IS hut an ill 
judge ot the sec let inotjons of tlie heart of man, and 
by what degrees it is actuated to make .such visible 
aUeratioii.s lu the same person ’ hut, at the same 
tune, when a man is no way concerned in the cflott 
of such inconsistencies in the behaviour of men of 
the woild, the speculation must he in the utmost d<‘- 
gice both dueitiiig and instructive; yet to enjoy 
such observations in the highest relish, he ought to 
he jdaced in a post of direction, and have tlie deal- 
ings of their fortunes to them. I liave therefore 
been wonderfully diverted with some pieces of secret 
hiistorv, winch ail autn|uary, luy very good friend, 
lent rue as a cuiiosity. They arc meiuoiis .7 the 
private life of J^haiamond of France. “ Phai.i- 
moiid,” says my author, “ was a prmcc of nifii.ite 
humanity and generosity, and at the same tniio tho 
most jdeasant and facetious companion of his time, 
lie had a peculiar taste in him, which would have 
beiMi unlucky in any prince but himself ; he thought 
tiicie could be no exquisite pleasuie in conversation 
but among equals ; ami would pleasantly bewail him*- 
60 If that he always lived in a crowd, but wois the 
ouiy man in France that could never get into com- j 
pan). This turn of mind made him delight in mid- j 
night rambles, attended only with one person of his; 
bedchamber He would in these excursions get ac- 
quainted with men (whose temper he had a mind to 
try) and lecornmcnd them privately to tho particular 
observation of lus first luinis-ter, Uc generall) found 


himself neglected by his new acquaintance as ioon 
a.s they had hopes of growing great; and used on 
sucli occasions to remark, that it was a great in- 
ju.stiLC to tax princes ot forgetting themselves in 
their high foriuues, when IIuto were so few that 
could witli constancy bear the favour of their very 
cuMtures.’' My author m these loosi^ hints has one 
passage that gr*e.s us a very lively idi'a ol the uncom- 
mon genius of Fhar-amond. lie iru't with one m.in 
whom he had put to all the usual pionts he made of 
those he had a miud to know thoioughly, and found 
him for bus pin pose. In discouise witli him one 
day, he gave him an ojqiortmiity ot saying huw 
much would satisfy all his wishes, Tlie prince im- 
mediately revealed hiniseil, doubled tho sum, and 
spoke to him in this manner ‘‘Sii, you have twice 
what you desired, by the fivour of Fhaiamoiirl ; but 
look to it, tliat you are satisfied wifh it, for if is tho 
last 50U shall ever ivceivix 1 tiom this moment eoii- 
sjder }ou as mine ; aiid to nxike you truly so, I give 
you my royal woid you shall never be greater or 
less Ilian you aie at present. Answer me not (con- 
elndc'd prince, sniiliug), but mijoy the fortune I 
!iav(' pnt yon in, whn li is abo\e my own eondition ; 
liu* you have hereafter nothing to hope or to fear.” 

Ills majesf) having thus well ( huseii and bought 
afueiid and conip.'iiiion, he enjoyi’d allornately all 
lie* pleasuies ol an agieiMhle prnato man, and a 
gieat and powertul mon.m h. He gave hiimself, 
with Ills ( fjiup.uiion, the name of (he mciiy lyiant ; 
foi he punished liis (ouiuers for then nisoJem^e and 
Itdly, not by any net ot puMii' dis(’a\our hut by hu- 
mdrously prai tising upon then imagni.irinns Jf ho 
olisc*i\efl a man untraciahle to Ins inl'eriors, he would 
fiml an oppoitunity to take some l.ivour.ible notne 
of him, and n^iuhu him nisiijjpoi t.ible. He knew 
all Ins own looks, woids, and ectaons h.id llieir uiLei- 
piet.ifioiis , <111(1 his fiit'ii.l IMoiisieni liliu rate ( lor so 
he was (ailed) having a gie.it soul without .unhition, 
he could eomniunicate all Ins thouglits to Iiim, and 
leai no aitfui use would he made of that fieeilom. 
It \v<is no small dtdiglit vvhen they weie in piivatif, 
to reflect upon all wiiiili h.’ul p.i-sed in public. 

Ph.iiMnioiid would often, to s.itisfy a v.nn fool of 
[lowmr 111 hij^ country, talk to linn in a full cnuit, 
and with one whisper m.ike loin de-jnso all bus old 
fiiy'n<H and acipiainlaru c He was come to that 
knijj'wlcdge of men by long oli.sei vation, that ho would 
profess altering the w liole mass of blood in tome 
temjiois, by thnee speaking to them. As fortune 
was in his power, he gave himseit eonstant enter- 
tauimcnt m managing the mere lollowers of it with 
the treatment they deserved. He would by a skilful 
cast of his eye, and half it smile, make two fellows 
who hated, embrace, and fall upon each other’s 
necks, with as iDUc.h eagerness as if they followed 
theur real inclination!*, and luteuded to stifle one 
another. When he w.is in high good humour, he 
would lay the scone with Eucrate, and on a public; 
night exercise the passions of his whole court. He 
was pleased to see a haughty hcMuty watch the looks' 
of a man she liud long despised, from observation of 
his being taken notice of by Piiaramond ; and the 
lover ci*nreive higher hopes than to follow the woman 
he was dying for the day before. In 0 court, where 
men speak affeetiou in the strongest terms, and dis- 
like in the faintest, it was a cwmical mixture of inci- 
dents to see disguises thrown aside in one case, and 
increased on the other, according as favour or dis- 
grace attended the respective objects of men'a ap- 
probation or dispstecra. Pharamond, in his mirth 
upon the meanness of mankind, used to say, **As he 
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could take away a niau’b five senses, ho could ^ive 
mm d hundred. The man in disgrace shall imme- 
diately lose all hiH natural endowments, and he that 
finds favour have the attributes of an aiigcl.*’ lie 
would carry it so far as to say, “ It should not be 
only so m the opinion ol tlie lower part of his eourt, 
but the men theiusclvcs shall think thus meanly or 
jreatly of themselves as they arc out or m, the good 
graces of a court. 

A monarch who had wit and humour, like Phara- 
mond, must have pleasures which no man else c.ni 
ever have the opportunity ot enjoying. He gave 
fortune to none but those whom he, knew could re- 
ceive it without transp(irt. He made a noble ami 
generous use of his observations, and did not regard 
ms ministers as they were agreeable to lumsell, but 
as they were useful in his kingdom By this means 
the king appeared in every olKccr of slate; and no 
man had a participation ol the powci, who had not a 
similitude of the virtue of riuuainoiid — B 
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Non oonvivero lioct, nee uibc tota 
t^uisquani cst t uii pro [)0 lam pio'ulqiie nobia 

Maiif Kpn; i 87 

What (-orrrospomleiK 0 can I liald with you, 

Wluj are aiul yet so diaUuit too ? 

My fnciid ’Will Honeycuinb is one of those sort 
of men who are vciy ab^c*^t in conversation, and 
wh.it (ho Eionch call a leveur and u distmil. A little 
Ix'fore our club-time last night, wo weie walking to- 
gether m Somcrset-gaideiis, wheie WMl pkked up a 
hinall pebble of so odd a make, that he said he would 
[iri'scnt it to a friend ot liis, an oininent vntuoso. 
Alter we had walked some time, I made a full stop 
with my face towards llie west, which Will knowing 
to be my usual way of asking whatN o’clm k ol iiii ,if- 
teinouu, iimiiediately pulled out Ins watch, and told 
me we had seven minutes good. We took a turn or 
two more, when to my great surprise, I saw him 
squiit away Ins watch a coUMiieiablo way into the 
d h. lines, and witli gieat sedateuess iii his looks put 
u}) the pebble he had befoie louiid into his fob. As 1 
h ive naturally an aversion to much speaking, and do 
not love to be the messenger of ill news, especially 
when it comes too late to be useful, I left him to be 
eoiiviiiccd of his mistake iu due time, and contnuicd 
my walk, irflectnig on lliese little abNcuces and dis- 
tractions in mankind, and resolving to uiake them 
the subject of a future speculation. 

1 was the mule conhimed iii my de.sigii, when I 
considered that they weie very oiteii blemishes lu 
the charactcis of men of excellent sense, and helped 
lo keep up the reputation of that Latin proverb, 
which Mr. Dry den has translated in the lolluvving 
lines : — 

Great vmI U> mildness sure is near allied. 

And lliiu paititions do tlieir bounds divide *■ 

My reader does, I hope, perceive, that 1 distin- 
guish a man who is absent, because he thinks of 
something else, from one who is absent because he 
tiunks of nothing at all. The latter is too innocent 
a creature to be taken notice of; but the distractions 
of the former may, 1 believe, be generally accounted 
lor from one of these reasons : 

Either their minds are wholly fixed on some par- 
ti< ular science, which is ollen the case with nialhe- 
matumiKs and other learned men; or are wholly 

• Nutluin magnum iTigenium sine luixturfl dementia). — Se- 
neca Do 1 raimml. Anuii cap XV. 


taken up w ith some violent passion, such as auger, 
tea’’, or love, vvliicli ties the mind to some distant ob- 
ject, or lastly, these distractions proceed from o 
ceitain vivacity and fickleness in a mau's temper, 
which, while it raises uj) iiilimlc iiumbeis of ideas in 
the mind, is continually pushing it on, without al- 
lowing it to rest on any particular image. Nothing 
thereloie is more unnutuial than the thoughts ami 
eoncpptioiis of suih a man, wdiich aic 'seldom «»cra- 
sioned citliei by the comjftiny ho is in, or any of those 
objects whu h are placed before him. While you 
fancy he is admiring a beautiful w'oinan, it is an I'veii 
wager tliat he is solving a proposition iii Euclid . 
and while you may imagine he is reading the Pans 
Gazette, xit is far from being iinpo'^sible (hat he is 
pulling down and rebuilding the fiont of Ins cuuu 
try-liimse. 

At the same time that I am ende.ivouriiig to ex- 
pose y^is weakness iii others, I shall re.idily confess 
that I once laboured under the same intiimity my- 
self. The method I took to eoiiquci it vias a him le- 
solutioii to leain something lioni whatever 1 was 
obliged to see or hear. 'Phore is a way of thinking, 
it a man can attain to it, by wlioh be may stiiKe 
somewhat out of any thing. 1 can at luesPiil ob- 
serve those stalls of good .sense and stiuggles of un- 
improved leasoii in the conversation of a ilown, with 
ds much .satisfaction as tlie most shining peimtl.s o^ 
the most finished orator; and can make a shift to 
command my attention at a puppel i>h()W oi an 
opeid, as well as at Hamlet or Othello. I always 
make one of the comp. in y I am in ; for though I 
say little myselt, my attention to othei.s, and those 
nods of appiobdtion whiili I nevei bestow uiiineiited, 
sulKcicntly show that 1 am among tliern. Wheieas 
Will Honeycomb, though a fellow of good sense, is 
eveiy day doing and s.iy nig .i bundled things, which 
he attei WiUd coufi sses, vvitfi a viell-bicd fiaiikness, 
were somewhat ntal a piojun and umlesigned. 

1 chanced the othei day to get into a coflee-liousc 
where Will w'us standing in the midst of, several au- 
ditors, whom he had gathered loiind him, ami was 
giving thorn an account ot the persou and eliaractt r 
ot Moll Hinton, My appeal ance beloie him just 
j)iit him m mind of me, without making him loHect 
that 1 was actually present. So that keeping his 
eyes full upon me, to the gieat suijuise of Ins au- 
dience, he broke ofi‘ Ids first liaiungue, ami pioceedcd 
thu.s . — “ Why now theie’s my friend,” mentioiiing 
me by name, “ he is a fellow that thinks a gieat 
deal, but never open.s hi.s mouth ; I warrant you he 
IS now' thrusting his short face into some eoffee-honse 
about ’Change. I was his bail in the time ot the 
Popish plot, v^hen he was taken up for a Jesuit.” If 
he had looked on me a little longer, he had certainly 
de>*rribed me so pniticulurly without evei considering 
wliar led him into it, that tlie whole < ompany mu.-t 
necessaiily have found me out; for which reason re 
memhering the old proverb, “ Out of sight out of 
mind,” ] left the loom ; and upon meeting him an 
hour afteivvard, was asked by him, with a great deal 
ot good humour, in what part of the world f lived, 
that he had not seen me these three days. 

, Monsieur Biuycre has given us the chara<ter of 
an absent man with a great deal of humour, which 
he has pushed to an agreeable extravagance : with 
the heads of it 1 shall conclude my present paper. 

” Meiialcas,” says that excellent author, ” comes 
down in the morning, opens his door to go out. b'lt 
shuts It again, because ne perceives that lie nas Ins 
night-cap on ; and examining himself farther, huda i 
that he is but half-sbavod, that he has stuck liis 
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sword OD Ms right side, that his Btockings are about them as I was. 1 have nothiug to do in this day’s 
bus heels, and that his shirt is over his breeches, entertainment, hut taking the scMtcncc from tlie end 
When he is dressed, he goes to court, comes into the of tlio Cambridge letter, \ ik 1 placing it at the front 
diavviiig-rooiri, and walking holt upright under a of my paper, to .ihcw the authoi I wish him my com- 
manch of candlesticks, his wig is caught by one of panion nith as much eaiiiesluess as he invites me 
them, and hang'* dangling in the air. All tlie cour- to be his. 
tici-'y jail a laughiug, but Meiialcas laughs louder “ Sir, 

than any of them, and looks about for the peison “ I send you the enclosed, to bo inscited (if you 
that IS the jest of tlic company. Coming down to think them wurtliy ol it) m your Spectators; in 
the couit-gate he finds a couch, which taking for his which .so surpiisiiig a genius a^ipears, that it is no 
own, he whips into it j and the coachman diives off, wonder if all mankind eiuleavinirs to get somewhat 
uv)t doubting but he carries lus master. As soon as into a papei which will always live, 
j iio stops, Menalcas throws himself out of the coach, “ As to the Cambndge affair, tlie Immuur was 
(lo'.ses the couit, ascends the st.ur-casc, and runs really earned on iii the way I deficnbcMt However, 


j thiuugh all the chambers with tlio gieafest funiib- you have a iull conimissioii to put out or in, and to 
I anty : leposea hiiusclf on a couch, and fancies him- do whatever yon think lit with it. I have already 
j s(‘U at honie. '’I’he niastci of the house at last comes had the satistiictiou of seeing you take that liberty 
ill ; Menalcas rises to leeeive Inm, and desires him with Kome tilings I have hefoie scat you. (Jo on, 
to siL down ; he talks, muses, and then talks again. Sir, and prosper- You have the best wishee of, Sir, 
The gcntlemau of the house is tued and ama/.ed , your veiy affectionate, and obliged humble servant.” 
]\leiialcas is no less so, but is evei y moment in hopes “ Mu. Spectaioh, Cambridge, 

that Ins impertinent guest will at last end his ttvlions “Yon well know it is of great consequence to 


“ Mu. Specta ion, Cambridge. 

Yon well know it is of great consequence to 


visit. Night corues on, when IMenaieas is haidly clear titles, and it is ot importance that it he done 
undeceived. in the pioper season; on which account this is to 

‘‘‘ Wlieu he IS playing at haek-gammon, he calls assuie you that the club of Ugly Faces was msLi- 
for a full glass of wine and water, it is Ins tuin to tuted oiiginally at Cambridge, in tlie merry reign 
iluow ; he Ins the hojv in one hand, and his glass in of King Charles It. As in great bodies of men it 

the other; ami being evtremely diy, and unwilling js nut difficult to find members enough for such a 

to lose Lime, he swallows down both the dice, and at elnh, so (I lemomber) it was then feared, upon their 
the same time thiows his wuio into tlie tahh^s. He intention of dining together, tliat the Hall helong- 
w rites a letter, and ffings the sand into the ink- mg to Cbirc-hall, the ugliest then in the town 
bottle , lie wiitcs a second, and mistakes the snjier- (though now the neatest), would not be laige enough 
i-enptioiis. A iiohleuiati reteives one of them, and handsonicly to hold the company. Invitations were 
upon upeuiiig it reails ds follows : ‘ I would have made to very great numbers, hut very few accepted 
you, honest Ja<>k, immediately upon the receipt ot them without much difficulty. One pleaded that 
this, take in hay enough to sevve me the winter.’ being at London, in a bookseller’s shop, a lady going 

His faiinei receives the other, and is amazed to see by with a great belly longed to kiss him. Ho had 

in iL, ‘ My lord, I retciivod yoiir gi ace’s eoimnands, certainly been o.xeusod, but that evidence appeared, 
with an entiie .submission too,’ — It he i3 at an enter- that luih'ed one in Loudon did jiretend she longed 
(auimciit, you may sec the pieces of biead continu- to kiss him, but that was only a piek-pocket, who 
ally multiplying round liis plate. It is true the rest during his kissing her stole away all his money, 
of the company want it, as wcdl as their knives and Another would have got off by a dimple m his chin ; 
larks, which Menalcas does not lot them keep long, but it was proved upon liim, that he had, by coming 
Soiuetime.s in a moiuuig he puts his whole family in into a room, made a woman miscarry, and fiight- 
a liiiiry, and at last goes out without being able to ened two children into fits. A third alleged, that he 
stay for his coach or dinner, and lor that d.iy you was taken bp a lady foi another gentleman, who vp^as 
may see bun in every pait of the town, except the one of the handsomest in the university; but upon 
\eiy [ilace where he had appointed to he upon busi- inquiiy il was found (hut the lady had actually lost 
ncis of importance. You would ottcii take him foi one eye, and the other was very much upon the de- 
every tlmig that he is not; for a fellow quite stupid, dine. A fourth produced letters out of the country 
for he hoars nothing; foi a fool, for he talks to him- in hi.s vindication, in winch a gen thnnan offered him 
self, and has a hundred gumaces and motions m his his daughter, who had lately fallen in love with him, 
heatl, which are altogether involuntary; for a ppoud with a good fortune : hut it was made appear, that 
man for he looks full upon you, and takes no notice the young lady was amorous, and had like to have 
ot your saluting him. 'riio truth of it is, his eves run away with her father’s coachman — sothatitwas 
are open, but he makes no use of them, and neither supposed, that her pretence of falling in love with 
'CCS you — nor any man, nor any thing, else. He him, was only m order to he W'ell married. It was 
tame once from his eomitiy-house, and Ms own foot- pleasant to hear the several excuses which were 
men attempted to lob hiiu, and succeeded. Tnev made, insomuch that some made as much interest to 
held a (lamheau to his thioat, and bid him deliver he c.\cuse.d, as they would from serving sheriff; 
his purse ; he did so, and coming home told his however, at last the society was forraod, and proper 
Iriends ho had been robbed; they desired to know officers were appointed ; and the day was fixed for 
tlio pnrliciilais : ‘ Ask iiiy servants,’ says Menalcas, the entertainment, which was in venison season. A 
‘ lor they were with me ’ ” — X. pleasant fellow of King’s college (commonly culled 

Ciab, from his sour look, and the only man who did 

not pretend to get off) was nominated for chaplain; 
No. 78.] WEDNESDAY, MAY 30, 1711. and nothiug was wanting but some one to sit in the 
Cum tHlis Bi 3 , ntinam unsiei esses ! chair by way of president, at the upper end 

Co.l,l b.l call ao great a gcnla. onral I H>«.busme« Stack, for there 

was no contention for supenority there. This affair 
The following letters are go plciu^ant (hat t doubt made so great a noise, that the King, who was then 
not but the render W'ill be as much divcHcd with Newmarket, heard of it, and was pleased merrily 
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and graciously to say, * He could not be there him- 
flelf, but be would send them a brace of bucks.* 

** I would desire you, Sir, to set this affair in a 
true light, that posterity may not be misled in so im- 
portant a point: for when the wise miin who shall 
write your true history shall acquaint the w'oild, 
that you had a diploma sent from the Ugly Cluh at 
Oxford, and that by virtue of it yt>u were admitted 
into it, what a leaincd war will there bo among fu- 
ture critics about the original of that club, wbu h 
both universities will contend so wairnly for^ And 

f ierhaps some hardy Cantabrigian aulh(»r then 
loldly affirm, that the word Oxfoid was an interpo- 
lation of some Oxonian instead of Oambndge. This 
affair will be best adjusted iii your lifc-tinic; but I 
hope your affection to your mother will not make 
you partial to your aunt. 

“ To tell you, Sir, my own opinion . though I 
cantiot find any aneieut leeoids of any acts of the 
society of the Ugly Faces, considered in a public ca- 
pacity ; yel, in a private one, they have ceitamly 
antiquity on thou side. I am persuaded tlity will 
hardly give place to the Loungers, and the Loungeis 
are of the same standing with the uuivmsily itself. 

“ Though W'e well know. Sir, you want no motives 
to do justice, yet I am < ommissioned to tell you, 
that you aic invited to he admitted ad eundem at 
Cambridge; and 1 helieve 1 may venture safely to 
deliver this as the wish of our whole university.” 

To Mr, SetcTATOK. 

“ The humble VtUtion of who and which, 

“ SHKWRIH, 

“ That jour petitioners being lu a forlorn and 
destitute eomlition, know not to whom we sliould 
apply ourselves for relief, because there is liaidlv 
any man aliv« who hath not lujuied us. Nay, vie 
sneak it w'lth sorrow, oven )ou youisolf, whom wo 
should susjiect of such a piaetiee the last of all man- 
kind, can haidly acquit yourself ol having given us 
some cause of complniiit. Wc are descended ot 
aneieut families, and kejit up our dignity and honour 
many years, till the jack-sprat that supplanted us 
How often have we ^lurid oiirscdves slighted by the 
t-lcrgy in Ihoir puljuts, and the lawyers at the hai ’ 
Nay, hi'w ct'ten have wc heard, in oi^e ot the nio.st 
polite and august assemblies iu the universe, to oiu 
great mortitk ation, these words, ‘ That that that 
noble lord urged;’ whuli if one of us had justice 
done, wmuld have sounded nobler thus, ‘that which 
that noble lord urged.’ Senates themselves, the 
guaidians of British liberty, ba\e degiaded us, and 
prefened that to us; and yet no decree was over 
given against us, Iu the very acts of parliament, 
in which the utmost right should he done to every 
body, word, and thing, we find ourselves often either 
not used, or used one instead of another. Infbc 
first and best prayer children are taught, they learn 
to misuse us - ‘ Our Father which art in heaven,’ 
should bo, ‘ Our Father who art in heaven;’ and 
even a Convocation, after long debates, refused to 
consent to an alteration of it. In our gencial Con- 
fession wie say, ‘ Spare thou them, O God, which 
confess their faults/ which ought to be, ‘ who cou- 
i fess their faults.* What hopes then have we of 
[ having justice done us, when (he makers of our very 
j prayers and laws, and the most Icained m all facul- 
Ues, seem to be in a confederacy agaiust us, and our 
enemies themselves must be our judges? 

“ The Spanish proverb says, 11 sahio muda corucio, 
it necio no ; i. c. ‘A wise man changes hi.s mind, a fool 
never will’ So that we think you, Sir, a very pro 


per person to address to, since wc know you to bo 
capable of being convinced, and of changing yonr 
judgment. You are well able to settle this affair, 
and to you wc submit our cause. We desiie you to 
asMgn the butts and bounds of each ofrus; and that 
fur the future we may both enjoy cm own. We 
would dosire to he heard by onr counsel, but that wo 
fear in tJicir very pleadings they would betray our 
CriiKse : besides, we have been oppiessed so many 
years, that wc can appear in no other way but la 
flnma faiiperis. All which considered, we hope you 
will be pleased to do that which to right and justice 
shall appertain. 

11. ” And your petitioners,” &c. 
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0(]erunt peecare bom virtutis aiiiore — lIoR 1 Ep xvi 52. 
The good, for \ irluc's sake, abhor to «in — CnsEca 
I HAVK received very many letters of late from 
my female correspondents, most of whoinaieveiy 
angry with me for abridging their jilon.sures, and 
looking severely upon things in themsidves indifb r- 
ent. But I think they are exlrenicdy unjust to me 
in this imputation All 1 contend for is, that those 
exeollenees whith are to be rcgaided but in the s(‘- 
eoiid place should not precede more vveughty cmi- 
sideratioris. The heart of man deeeives him, in 
spite oflhc letlures ot half a life sjient in discouises 
on the subjection of passion ; and I do not know 
why one may not think the heart of a woman as ue- 
failhfiil to itself. If we grant an equality in the ta- 
fiiUios of both sexes, the minds of women aie les; 
cultivated with jiroee^'ts, and coiiseijiK’iitly m.u. 
without disrespect to them, he aeeoiuiti-d more liable 
to illusion, m cases wheiem 'natnial im linatioii h 
out of the interests of viituc. 1 shall laki' up my 
present tune in eommeiiting upon a billet oi two 
whifh eamc from ladies, -andliom thence leave the 
reader to judg*- wliethiT I am in the right or not, in 
thinking it is possible fine women nfcy he mistaken. 
The ffdlowing address seems to have no other design 
in It, hut to tell me the writer will do what she plea- 
ses, for all me. 

“Mu. ScKfATOR, 

“lam young, and veiy much inclined to follow 
the path-s of innocence ; but at the same time, as I 
have a plentiful fortune, and am of quality, I am 
unwilling to resign the pleasure of distincliou, some 
little i-atisfactiou in being admired in general, and 
much greater in being beloved by a gentleman, 
whom I design to make my husband. But I have 
a mind to put off entering into matrimony till ano- 
ther wintei IS over my head, which (whatever, mu.sty 
Sir, you may think of the matter) 1 design to pass 
away in hearing music, going to plays, visiting, and 
dll other satisfactions which fortune and youth, pro- 
tected by innocence and virtue, can procure f;/r, 

“ .Sir, your ii ost humble servant, M. T. 

“ My lover does not know I like him, therefore, 
having no engagements upon me, I think to stay 
and know- whether I may not like any one else better.” 

I have heard Will Houoycomb say, “ A wo- 
man seldom writes her mind but in her postscript.” 

1 think this gontlewroman has sufficiently discovered 
hers in this. 1 will lay what wager she pleases 
against her present favorite, and cau tell her, that 
she will like ten more before she is fixed, and then 
will take the worst man she ever liked iu her life. 
There is no end of affection taken in at the eyes 
only ; and you may as well satisfy those eyes with 
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seeing-, as contnilany pasMon received by them only. 
It is from loving by bight, that coxcombs so fre- 
quently succeed with women, and very often a young 
lady la bestowed by her parents to a man who weds 
her as innocence itself, though she has, in her own 
heait, given her appiobation of a dirtcrcnt man in 
evciy assembly she was in tlie whole year before 
What is wanting among women as well as among 
men, IS the love of laudable things, and not to rest 
only in the loibearanre ol such as are reproachful, 
j How far removed from a w'omau ol this light im- 
agination is Kudosia ' baidosia has alltheartsof 
life aiul good-hvecdnig with so much ea'-e, that tlie 
virtue of her conduct looks move like inatiiicL than 
choice. It 1.S as little difFoult to lier to think justly 
of persons and things, as it is to a woman of diflei- 
ent actornph^hmcnt'i to move ill or look awkw.ud. 
That winch v as, .it tiiM, the effei t ol instiULlion, is 
gtovvii into a habit; and it would b<* as liard for l]o- 
ilosia to indulge a wrong suggi^sluui of thought, as it 
would he to Flavia, the fine ilaiucr, to come into a 
room with an unheconnng nr 

But the misappi ('In'Tnioius peopli Ihomsclves have 
of their (jw'ii st.ite of iiijiid, is laid down w'lth much 
diSLcining in the (ollouing h (tc'r, wliuh is l»ul an 
extinct ot a kind epistle I'loin my iharuiiiig mistiess 
Ilecatiss.i, wlio IS above the \ anity of extciii il beauty, 
an.^ i,s lliL bottev judge of the poi lections of the niiiid 

“ iMll. Sl’M'TA'J'Oli, 

“ I vv'iitr tills to dctjUfiint you, lliat verv man) 
l.adu-s, as well as myself, spend many homs moH- 
tduiJ we us< tl at the glass for w'aiit of the loiiiah* 
IdiMiy, ol wJinh you jiKuncsed Us a i at ilouue. I 
h 'pe, Sir, in the elioicc n( autriois for us, you will - 
li.ive ,i paitu'ulai rcgaid to I'ooks of devotion. What 
the) die, ,iud Ic in, my, must In* )oui chief care; 

fu upon the piopiiet) of such wiitings depends a 
gKrit deal, 1 have known those among ii.s, who 
tlunk if they evei) luoiuttig and evening spend an 
houi lu their closet, and read ovi-r so many piayci.s 
111 SIX or seven books ot devotmii, all eqa illy iion- 
sousKal, wJtli a soit ol uainith (that might as well 
be raised by a glass of wine, or ,i dram of citron), 
they mav a'l the rest ot their I one go on ui wliati'vi'r 
their parLicular passion le.ids them to. The biMutc- 
ous Philautia., who is (in \olii language) an idol, is 
one of these votanes ; she has a very )>iett)-lur- 
nislied closet, to wliieh ,slie letiies at hci .ipjioinfcd 
hours This is her li- ' j i > . ■. as well as chapel, 
she has constantly 1 / ' -i" lie* ■> ' irge looking-glass ; 
and upon the table, ai coiding to a veiy witty authoi, 

1 oyctticr lie hiT j)iayer-l)uuk and p.nint. 

At once 1 ' miiirove the ‘'inner and the s, 11111 

“ It must be a good scene, if one could be present 
at it, to sec this idol by turns lift up her eyes to 
heaven, and steal glances at her own dear person. 
It cannot but be a pleasing conllict between vanity 
and humiliation. When you are upon this subject, 
choose books which elevate the mind above the 
woild, and give a pleasing inditTerence to little 
things in it. Tor want of such instructions I am 
apt to believe so many people take it in their heads 
to bo sulleu, cross, and angry, undei jn-eteiiee of 
being abstracted from the aflairs of this hte, wlicn St 
the same time they ''^tray their fondness for them 
by doing their duty as a task, and pouting and read- 
ing good books for a w'eek together. Much of this 
[ take to proceed from the mdiscretion of the books 
themselves, whose very titles of weekly preparations, 
and such limited godliness, lead people of ordinary 
capacities into great eirors, and raise in them a 


PS 


' mechanical religion, entirely distinct from monlity. 
I know a lady so given up to this sort of devotion, 
that though she employ.s six or eight hours of the 
twenty-four at cards, she never misses one constant 
hour ol prayer, lor vi'hich true another holds her 
cards, to which slie returns with no little anxious- 
ness till two or three 111 the morning. All these acta 
aie blit empty sliows, ami, as it were, eomplimenta 
made to vntuc; the mind is all the while untouched 
with any true pleasure m the pursuit of it. From 
thence I presume it arise.s, tliat bo many people call 
themselves viituous, fiom no otlier pretence to it but 
an absence of ill. There is Duhiamara, the most 
insolent of all creaturesi to her friends and donms- 
tics, upon no other pretence in nature, but that fa.s 
her Billy phrase is) ‘no one can say black is her 
eye.’ She has no secrets, foisoolh, which should 
make her afraid to speak her mind, and therefore 
hiie is impertinently blunt to all hcT ai quaintance, 
and nriseasonahly imperious to all her family. Dear 
Sir, be jileased to put such books into our bauds, as 
may make our viitue more inward, and convince 
.some of US, th.it, 111 a mind tiuly virtuous, the .scorn 
ol Mce IS alw.iys accompanied with the pity ol it. 
This and olhoi things me impatiently expected 
liom you by om whole sex, among the lest liy, 

‘‘ Sir, \our mobl humble servant, 

II. ' “B. D.” 
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Coeluirt non .'imiimni mutant qui trails mau* cnniml 

. Hok. 1 i'.p IX 27 

Il'hnu; ihm se 1 liO, will srnllv find, 

1 lj<‘y c h.iiigc ilicn ellinale only, not Umirinliid — CREhain 

I\' tlie )eai KiSS, and on the same day of that 
ycai, were bom in Fheapsidc, Loudon, two females 
ofo,\ipn>ite ieature and shape; the one we shall call 
Biunctta, the other Phillis, A dose intimaiy be- 
Iwven their paieii 1 .s made each of them the lirnt ac- 
(jUfiinl.ince the other knew' in the world. 'Ihey 
jd.iyeil, dMvssod halnes, acted visitings, learned to 
dame and make courtesies, together The) were 
iiiscparahh' eonTp'iniouB in all the little entertain 
nicntx (heir Render years were callable of, vvhicli 
innocent happiness contiiuied until the beginning 
of their liftcu'uth year, w Inm U happened that Fhillis 
had a head -diess on, vvhich became her so very well, 
ib.it instead of being behold any more with pleasuic 
for their amily to each other, the e>es of the nrigli- 
Imurhood weie luined to remaik lliein with com- 
parison of their beauty. They mrw no longer eujojed 
the case of mind and pleasing mdoleiiQe in which 
they were formerly happy, but all tlicir words and 
actions were mi.sinterpreted by cadi other, and 
cvciy e.xcellenre in their .speceh and behaviour was 
looked upon as an ac.l ol emulation to surpass the 
other. These beginnings of disinclination soon im- 
proved into a hirm.ility of bidiuviour, a general 
colduoss, and by natural sti'ps into an irroconalable 
hatred. 

These two rivals for the reputation of beauty, 
w'oie. m their stature, countenance, and mien, so 
voiy much alike, that il you were .speaking of them 
m their absence, the wordn m which you described 
the one must give you an idea of the other. They 
Were hardly distinguishable, you would tJiink, when 
they were apart, though extremely different when 
together. What made their enmity the more en- 
tertaining to all the rest of their sex was, that in 
detraction from each, neither could fall upon any 
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terms which did not hit herself as much as her ad- j the road, and is now landed in inconsolable despaii’ 

veiaary. Their nn,dits grew restless with meditation I at Plymouth. 

of new dresses to outvie each other, and inventing j postscript. 


lU'W devices to recjvl admirers, w'ho observed the 
inarms of the one rather than those of the other, on 


tlu‘ last nicetiiig. Their colours failed at each othei’s | cxiiostulation : 
appeal ance, flushed with jilcasure at the lepoit of a I * 


After the above nielaiu holy narration, 4t may per- 
haps be a lelief to the reader to peiuse tlie following 


disadvantage, and their counteiianees withered upon 
instances ot applause. The decencies to which wo- 
nien are obliged, made these virgins stifle their re- 
sentment so far as not to hi oak into. open violences, 
while they equally sulfeicd the tonnenis of a regn- 


' " To Mu. Spectator. 

“ The just litmoniiii ance of affronted THAT. 

“ Tiioi’oii I deny uotHhe ])etiUon of Moss. WHO 
and WHICH, yet you should not suflei (hem to be 


iiiiiiv: Liiuv i;wuaijv auiiujuu iiir oi a H'om- i i . n i , i j- .1 i 

1 , 1 ^ nn » (1 4. 1 lude, and to tall honest people names, lor that hears 

latocl anger. Ihni inotlun s, as it is usual, einjiiticd ' , , r 1 * i ^ 11 

iu the q."arvel. and suppo.tcd th,; scM .al \ "" ‘J’"*'' 7 f 

of their daughter. w,th ..II that dl-cho.eft sorlof ex- ‘V" l'•»«V f^imous for c.l,.hhsh.np. They ...ay 
^ „ k I *1 1 I’ 1 i t IP a I lind fault, and correct speeches in the senate and at 

pensewhich iscominon with people t>l plentitulhji'tunes , r a i a ai i ^ . * ai i ci 

‘ 1 ^ , , rja, 1 . I 1 ai a t li G hai*, bu t Ict thcm 1 y to gc t liemselv cs SO often, 

and meiin t.aste. I he frirls iipeiM ed their narents. I , . . - ^ . ’ 


and mean taste. The girls pieeetlod their parents 
like queens of May, m all the g.iiuly colouis iiiia- 
giuahJe, on evei) .Sundny to cbuuh, and were ex^ 
posed to the examination ot the audioin-o for siipc- 
rioiity of heaiify. 

During this constant struggle it hajqienetl, that 
Phillis one diiy at public piajeis smote (he hear( of 
a gay West Irnlian, who cqqioared in all the < olours 
which can atFetl an e)0 that lould not distinguish 
between being (iiie and tawdry. This American, in 
a Suniiner island suit, was too shining and too gay 
to he resisted by Phillis, and too intent upon her 
charms to he diverted by any of the labooreil attiac- 


, , ^ .ind w'llh so much eloquence, repe ated in a sentence, 

le g.iiulv colouis ima- , ^1.1/ .i i 1 

thuul, .....1 ox. ««;)f;<;al ‘’>.' «r''ulhl.«iueutly .n(r.,<lu.om 

.. ‘ Mv lords ' savs he, ‘'with humble snbniis- 

the audience for siipc- j ^ 

1 ' 1 1 *1 . f tlcman has advanced, is not That That he should 

Linde heart of ' two qiics- 

,.rod .u ,.ll th.. .OI..U.-S i ‘■"'.'■’I')' I"'*;';™''''' "7 "dl. tlicr W l„.s 

...uid ,.,.t d,slmg...sh “7 , r f, xi r. , 

f. This A...,-r.cu.., ,n I , '^,‘‘7 I of to Mr. Dry,!.?., 

bh.n.ug to., g.-.y j"’ ‘“'I'--'*' tmj,cior, 

too intent upon hoV i ‘ You force mo still to answer you in 'I'liat — ' 

af the labooreil attiac- | fo fuimsh out a ihyme to Murat? and what a poor 


(long of Prunetta. Soon after, Prunefta had the j flguro would Mr. Baves li.ive made without his 


nioviifu atioii to sec her rival disposed of in a wealthy 
marringfi, while she w'as only addressed to in a man- 
ner that showed she was tlio admiration of all men, 
but the choice of none. Phillis was eairled to the 
habitation of her spouse in Barhadoes. Brufietta 
had the ill-natUTc to inquire for her by every oji- 
portuiwty, and had the misfoitune to hear of her 
being attended by numerous slaves, fanned into 
slumbers by sueecssivc bands of them, and earned 
from place to place in all the pomp of barbarous 
magniHcenee.^ Brunetta could not endure these re- 
peated advices, hut employed all her aits and charms 
in laying baits for any of condition of the same 
islaml, out of a mere ambition to confront her once 
more before she died. She at best succeeded in her 
design, and was taken to wife by a gcDtlcmaii whose 
estate was conliguou.s to that of her enemy’s hus- 
band. It would be endless to eunmeratc the many 
occasions on which these irrcconcibible beauties la- 
houied to excel ouch other; but in proecs.s of time 
it happened, that a ship put into the island con- 
signed to a friend of Phillis, who had directions to 
give her the refusal of all goods for appaicl, before 
Brunetta could be alarmed of their arrival. He did 
so, and Philli.s was dressed in a few days iu a bro- 
cade more gorgeous and costly than had ever before 
appeared in that latitude. Brunetta languished at 
the sight, and could by no means come up to the 
bravery of her antagonist. She communicated her 
anguisli of mhid to a "faithful friend, who, by an in- 
terest in the wife of Phillis’s merchant, procured a 
remnant of the same silk for Brunetta. Phillis look 
pains to appear in all public iilaces where she was 
sure to meet Brunetta; Brunetta was now prepared 
for the insult, a,nd came to a public ball in a plain 
black silk mantua, attended by a beautiful negro 
girl in a petticoat of the same broclad^ with' which 
Phillis was attired. This drew the attention of the 
whole company, upon which the unhappy Phillis 
swixmod away, ai.d was immediatedy conveyed to 
hot lijiise. As soon as she came to herself, slie fled 
from her husband’s bouse, went on board a ship in 


‘ Kgad and all d’liat?’ I low can a judicious man 
} distiiiguisli one thing from another, without saying, 
, ‘ Thi.s here,’ oi ‘Tiiat theie?’ And how can a sobei 
man, williout u.sing the expletives of oaths (in whu h 
, indeed the rakes and bullies have a great advantage 
over others), make a discourse of any tolerable 
length, without ‘That is and if he be a very grave 
man indeed, without ‘ That is to say?’ And how 
instinctive as well as entertaining are those usual 
expiessions m the mouths of great men, ‘ Such 
things as That,’ and ‘ The like of That.* 

I am not against reforming the corruptions of 
speech you mention, and own there are proper sea- 
sons for the lutrocluetion of other words besides 
That; but 1 seoin as much to supply the place of a 
Who or a Which at every turn, as they are unequal 
always to fill mine ; and I expect good language and 
civil treatment, and hope to leceive it for the futuie • 
That, That I shall only add is, That I am, 

“ Vours, 

R. “That.” 
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Qualm uhi audito venaiitum munnure tlgris 

Horruit Id maculas Stat Thcb H 128 

As when the tigress hears the hunter’s dtn. 

Dark angry .spots distaln her glossy akin 

About the middle of last winter I went to see an 
opera at the theatre in the Hay-market, where I 
could not but take notice of two paities of very fine 
women, that had placed themselves in the opposite 
side-lioxes, and seemed drawn up in a kind of battle 
array one against another. After a short survey of 
them, 1 found they were patched diflerently; the 
faces on one hand being 8 i>otted on the right side of 
the forehead, and those upon the Other on the left, 

I quickly perceived that they cast hostile glances 
upon Olio another; and that their patches were 
placed in those different situations, as party-signals 
to distinguish fneuds froni foca, In the middlp- 
boxos, between these two opposite bodies, were 
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ral ladies who patched indifl'erently on both sides of 
their faces, and seemed to sit there with no other in- 
tention but to see the opera. Upon inquiry 1 found 
that the body of Annizons on my right hand were 
whigs, and those on my loft tones; and that those 
who had placed themselves in the middle boxes were 
a neutral party, whose faces had not yet declared 
tlicmselves. These last, however, as I afterward 
hiuud, diminished daily, and took their party with 
one side or the other ; insomuch that I observed, iii 
f^ver.il of them, the patched which were before dis- 
persed equally, are now all gone over to the whig or 
tor) Side of the face. The eensurioub say, that the 
men, whose hearts are aiiuod at, aio vciy often the 
occasions that one part of the face is tlius disho- 
tioiired, and lies under a kind of disgrace, while the 
riilier IS so much set off and adorncti by the owner; 
and that the patches tuni to the right or to the left, 
i« cording to tlic principles of the man who is uipst 
in lavoui. Jkit whatever may be the motives of a 
few lanlastical coquettes, who do not patih for th(‘ 
p’ddie good so min h as for their own private ad- 
vantage, it IS eeitain, that there are sevoral women 
of lumuui who patch out of principle, and with an 
e) e to the interest of their conntiy. — Nay, I a, in 
i jxifoinicd that bume of them adhere so bteadtastly to 
' tlicir party, and are so far fioiii sacrihcing their zeal 
for the publie to their passion for any particular 
' I'orson, that, in a late draught of mainage articles, 

I a lady has stipulated with her husband, that whatever 
ins opinions are, she shall be at liberty to patch on 
i which >si(ie she pleases. 

! I must here take notice, that Rosalinda, a famous 
; whig paitj'ian, has most untortunately a very beau- 
I tiful mole on the lory part of lier loirhead; which 
being very conspicuous, has occasioned many mis- 
takes, and given a handle to her enemies to misre- 
present her face, as though it had revolted from the 
whig interest. But, wliutevcr this natural i>atcli 
may seem to insinuate, it is well known that her 
uotions of government are still tlic same. Tins un- 
lucky mole, however, has misled several coxcombs ; 
and, Irke the hanging out of false colours, made some 
of them converse witli Rosalinda in wiiat they 
thought the spint of her parly, wheft on a sudden she 
has given them an unexpected lire, that has sunk 
them all at once. If Rosalinda is unfortunate in hei 
mole, Nigrauilla is as uiihajipy in a pimple, which 
foiccb her, against her inclmatious, to patch on the 
wing side. 

J am told that many virtuous matrons, who for- 
merly have been taught to behove llmt this artilitial 
spotting of the face was unlawful, are now recon- 
ciled by a zeal for their cause, tu what they could nut 
be prompted to by a concern for their beauty. This way 
of declaring war upon one anotiicr, puts me in rnmd 
of what IS reported of the tigrgSs— tliat several ots 
rise ill her skin when she is angry, oi, as Mr. Cow’- 
iey has imitated tlic verses that stand as the molto 
of this poper, 

— She swells with oc^rv pride, 

Aud calls forth all her spots eu overy side.* 

When I was in the theatre the time above men- 
tioned, I had the curiosity to count the patches on 
both sides, and fouud the tory patches to be aboift 
twenty stronger than the wing ; hut to make amends 
for this small inequality, I the next morning found 
the whole puppet-show filled with faces spotted after 
iho whiggjsh manner. Whether or no the ladies 


• Davidew, Book III page -tOP. VoL II 1710. 


had retreated hither m order to rally their forces I 
cannot tell ; but the next night they came in so great 
a body to the opera, that they outnumbered the 
enemy. 

This account of party -patches will, I am afraid, ap- 
pear improbable to those who hvo at a distance from 
the fashionable world; but as it is a distinction of a 
very singular nature, and what perbap.s may never 
meet with a parallel, I think I should not have dis- 
charged the office of a faithful Spectator, had not I 
recorded it. 

1 have, in former papers, endeavoured to expose 
this party-rage m women, as it only serves to aggia- 
vate the hatieds and animosities that reign among 
men, aud in a great measure deprives the fair sex 
of those peculiar charms withvwbich nature has en- 
dowed them. 

When the Romans and Sabines were at war, and 
just upon the point of giviug battle, the womou, who 
were allied to both of them, interposed with so many 
teais and enheaties, that they prevented the mutual 
slaughter whidi threatened both parties, aud united 
them together in a firm aud lasting peace. 

I would recommend this noble example to our 
Britisli ladies, at a time when their country ii* torn 
with so many unnatural divisions, that if they con- 
tinue, it will be a misfortune to be born in it. The 
(i reeks thought it so inipiopci for women to inteicst 
theimsclvts in competitions and conteutions, that for 
tins reason, among others, they foibade them, under 
pain of death, to be pi'Ci?eut at the Olympic games, 
nolwilhstaiidiiig these were tlic public diversions of 
all (ircece. 

As oiii English women exceed those of all nations 
in bpauty, they should endeavour to tuitshiiic them 
in all otlier accomplisliineiUs proper to the sex, and 
to distinguish themselves us tender mothers and 
faithful wives, rather than as funous partisans. Fe- 
male vnlucs are of a domestic turn. The family i'; 
the proper province foi private women to shine in 
If they must be showing their zeal for the public 
let it not be against those who are jiorhaps of the 
same family, or at least of the samo religion or na- 
tion, but against those wlio are the open, professed, 
undouhtod enemies of their faith, lilierly, and eouu- 
try. M'hcii the Romans weie pressed with a foreign 
enemy, the Ridies vi)limtarily tontrihuted all their 
rings ami jewels to assist the government under a 
public exigence, which ajtpeaird so laiidable- an ac- 
tion in the eyes of their rountiymeii, that from 
thenceforth it was permitted by a law to pronourico 
public oratious at the funeral of a woman m praise 
of the deceased person, whieh-till t^at.trmie wqs pe. 
culiar to men. Would onr English Iadir''s, ipstcad 
of sticking on a patch against those of their own 
countiy, shew themselves so truly public-spiriLod as 
to .sacrifice eveiy one her necklace against the com- 
mon enemy, what decrees ought not to be made in 
favour of them ? 

Since I am rccoHocting upon this subject Ruch 
passages 03 occur to my memolry out of ancient 
authors, I cannot omit a seumucb in the celebrated 
funeral oration of Pericles, which bd made m honour 
of those brave Atheliiaus that were slam in a fight 
with the UaccdaEinoniaiis.*' After having addressed 
himself to tli^, sever^ ranks and ordeis of his coun- 
trymen, and shewn lh»m how they should behave 
themselves in the public cause, ho turns to thefemalo 
part of his audience; “ And as for yoq,'* sayg 
“ I shall advise yon in very fevv words. Aspire only 

ThuyoA • Hisl’ I, II. p. ISO, edit, II Steph. 1M8, folio. 
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to those virtues that are jieculiar to your sex ; follow 
your natural luorlesty, and think it your greatest 
commendatjon not to be talked of one way or other.*' 

C. 
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Caput dormna venale aub haato. 

Juv Sat. Ill 33 

Ills fortunes ruin'd, and himself a slave. 

i Passing under Ludgate* the other day, I heard 
1 a voice bav\liug tor chanty, which 1 thoiiglit I had 
1 BomeAvheic Jieuid lieioio Coming neai to the grate, 

! the prisoner called me by iny name, and desiied I 
would tlirow something into the box , I was out of 
countendiice for him, and did as he hid me, by put- 
ting in hall-a-crown. I wenL aivay, icllccting upon 
till! stiange i oustitution ot suino men, and how' 
meanly they behave ihemseh es in all soifs of con- 
ditions. The person who beggid ot me is now, I 
take it, fitly 1 was well acipiainled with him till 
ahout the age of tvveuty-five , at which time a good 
estate fell to him by the death of a relation. Upon 
coming to tills unexpected good I’oiLune, lie ran into 
all the I'xtravagances imaginable; w.is frcipienlly 
in drunken disputej,, biokc ilraweis’ heads, talked 
and swore loud, was iinrnauiierly to those above, and 
insolent to those below him. 1 could not but icmaik, 
that it was the name baseness of spirit which worked 
in his behdvioui m botli fortunes- the same little 
mind was iiisoUmt in iiehos, and shameless in po- 
verty Tins accident made mo muse ujion the cir- 
cumstance of being 111 d(*bL in general, and bolve in 
j my miijd w iiat tcmpeis weie most apt to tall into tins 
I eiror of life, as well as tlie mislortune it must needs 
I he to languish undci such pressures. As fur m)»self, 

I my natural avoision to tliat sort ot conversation 
which makes a figure with the gcneiality of man- 
kind, exempts me from any tennitatiuus to expense; 
and all my business lies within a very narrow com- 
pass, which 18 only to give an honest man who takes 
care of my estate, proper \ouchcis for his quarteily 
pavments to me, and observe wliat linen niy laun- 
dress brings and takes away with her once a week. 
My steward brings his receipt read) foi my signing; 
ami I have a pielty implement with the respeitive 
names of shirts, cravats, liaudkerchiefs, and stock- 
ings, with proper numbers, to know bow to reckon 
with my lauiidre.ss. This being almost all the busi- 
nes.s I have in the world tor the care of my own af- 
Lirs, I am at full leisure to observe upon what others 
do, with 1 elation to their equipage *ind economy. 

When 1 walk the street and observe the hurry 
about me m this town, 

tv here, with like haste, through several ways they run. 

Some to undo, aud some to be undone ! 

I say, when I behold this vast variety of persons and 
humours, with the pains they both take for the ac- 
tomphshinent of the ends mentioned in the above 
verses of Denham, f I cannot much wonder at the 
endeavour after gam, but am extremely astonished 
that men can be so insensible of the danger of run- 
ning into debt. One would think it impossible that 
a man who ia given to contract debts should not 
know, that Ins creditor has, frem that moment in 
which he transgresses payment, so much as that de- 
mand comes to, in his debtor’s honour, libei:ty, and 
fortune. One would think he did not know that his 


* I.udgate was a pi Ison for such debtora aa were freemen of 
Uie uty of Lf»«don, it was taken down in tho year 1762* and 
tho PT1301MTB removed t<» the I.ondon workhouse 
t From biR poem enlilled ‘ Cooper's Hill.’ 


creditor can say tin* worst thing imaginable of him, 
to wik “That he is unjust,” without defamation ; 
and can .seize his person, without being guilty of an 
assault. Yet such is the loose and abaiulf'iicd turn 
of some men’s imiuls, that they can li^ undei these 
constant uppreliciisions, and still go on to incieuso 
the cause of them. Can there be a moie low and 
servile condition, than to be ashamed or afiaid to see 
any one man breathing? Yet he that is miu h in 
debt, IS in that condition with relation to twenty dif- 
ferent people. There •are indeed circumstances 
wheiein men of honest iiatui es may become liable 
to debts, by some unadvised behaviour in any gieat 
point of their lile, or mortgaging a man’s Imuesty 
as a security for that of another, and the like; but 
these instances are so particular and circumslan- 
tiated, that they cannot come within general con 
sideration.s. For one such case ri‘> one of lhr",e, 
there are ten vvbcie a man, to keep up a taue ol 
retinue and grand(*ur within his own Inmse, shall 
shrink at the expectation of suily demands at his 
dooiH. Tlie clebLoi is the creditor’s einumal, atul all 
the officers of power and state, whom we hc-hold 
make so great a figure, aie no otliei than -om.ii.) 
persons m aullioiity to make good Ins cliaigo .iganist 
him. Human .society depends upon his having the 
vengc'ance law alli.ls him; and the debtor owc's Ins 
liheity to his neighbour, as much as the nuudert i 
doc's Ins life to his prince. 

Oui gentry aie, gencially speaking, in debt; and 
many families have pul it into a kind ol method of 
being so fiom genmatiou to generation. The t.iLln'r 
mortgages wlien bis sou is vei) )ouug , and the bov 
IS to many, as soon as he is at .ige, to ledecin it and 
find portions for his sisleis, I'liis, foi^ooth, is no 
great inconvenience to him; for he ma) vveneh, 
keep a public table, or feed dogs^ like a woith) Eng- 
lish gentleman, till he has out-iun half his estate, 
and leave the s.ime encuinbiariee upon his liist-liorii^ 
aud so on ; till one man of more vigour than ordi- 
nary goes quite through tlie estate, or some man of 
sense comes into it, and scorns to have an estate in 
partnership, that is to ^ay, liable to the demand or 
insult ol any man living. There is rny fiiend Sii 
Andrew, though for many years a gieat and geiieial 
tiader, was never the defendant m a law suit, ui all 
the perploxit) of business, and the iniquity of mau- 
kimf at pre.sent ; no one had any colour for the least 
complaint against his dealings with him. This is 
certainly as umummon, and ui its proportion as lau- 
dable in a cilucn, as it is in a general never to have 
suffered a disadvantage m fight. How different 
from tins gentleman is Jack 'rmeperiny, who has 
been an old aequanitance of Sir Andrew and myself 
from boys, but Could never learn our caution. Jack 
has a whonsh unresisting good nature, which makes 
him incapable of having a property in any thing. 
His fortune, bw reputation, his time, and his capa- 
city, ac,. at any man’s service that comes fiist. When 
he was at school he was whipped thrice a week for 
faults he took unnii him to excuse others; since he 
came into the tfusmc'ss of the w-oild, he has been 
arrested twice or thrice a-year for debts he had no- 
thing to do with, hut as surety for others; and I re- 
member v*hen a friend of his had suflfered in the vice 
of the town, all the physic his friend look was con- 
veyed to him by Jack, and inscribed “A bolus or 
an electuary for Mr Truepenny.” Jack had a good 
estate left him, which came to nothing ; because he 
believed all who pretended to demands upon it. 
This easiness and credulity destroy all tlic othor 
merit be has ; and be has all his life been a sacrifice 
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to others, without ever receiving thanks, or doing 
one good action. 

I will end this discourse with a speech which I 
heard Jack make to one of his creditors (of whom 
he deserved gentler usage) after l}'ing a whole niglit 
in custody at his suit. 

“ Sir your ingratitude for the many kindnesses I 
have done you, shall not make me unthankful for 
the good you liavc done me, in letting me see there 
is such n man as you in the world. I am obliged to 
you for the diffidence 1 shMl have all therestof my 
life . I shall hereafter trust no man so far a» to be 
in his debt.” R. 

No. 83 ] TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1711. 

Animum pictura pascit mam. 

ViRG, Ain. 1 4(>l. 

And with the shadowy picture feeds hia mind. 

Whfn the weather liindcrs me from taking my 
divcrsiOTiH without doors, 1 frequently niakea little 
pally with tw'O or three select friends, to visit any 
thing curious that may he seen under covert , JNiy 
principal entertainments of this nature arc pictures, 
iiisoinucli that when T have found the we.atlier set in 
to ho vt-ry )>ad, I have taken a whole «lay\s joiirnov 
to see a galleiy that is furnished by the h.inds of 
gieat masters, Ry tins uieaus, wlicn the heavens 
aie tilled with clouds, when the earth swims in rain, j 
and .ill nature wears a lowering countenanee, I j 
wjlhtlraw myself from these uncomfort.ihle scenes 
, into ilie Msionary worlds of art ; where 1 inei't with 
' sinning landscapes, gilded tnumphs, beaiitilul faeeH, 

I and all tliose other objects winch fill the mind with 
gay ideas, and disperse tliat gloominess whicli is apt j 
, to hang upon it in those dark disconsolate seasons. 

! I wuis some weeks ago jii a com sc of these dner- 
hions, whieli had taken such an tuitire pos^essJon of 
! my imagination, that tlu'y foimeil in it asliortmorn- 
! jng’'!ilre.im, wliicli 1 pIihII communic.rte fomy reader, 
lather <>s ilie lust sketch and outlines of a vision, 
than .IS a finished piece. 

1 ‘Irctimt that 1 was aihnitted into a long, spacious 
gallery, w'hicli liad one sidi' cop ied nith pie« es ol 
ill the famous painters who are now Iniiig, and the 
other with the woiks of the gicatcst masters that 
iro dead. 

On the side of the living, I saw several persons 
ousy in drawing, coluiiniig, and designing. Ou the 
>ide of the dead painters, 1 could not discover more 
liau 'me pcr.son at work, who was exceeilingly slow 
in hia motiou.s, and wondeifully nice in his touches. 

I wits resolved to examine the several ai lists that 
jtooJ before me, and accoidingly applied myself to 
the side of the living. The first 1 observed at work 
in this part of the gallery was Vanity, with hi& hair 
tied behind him m a riband, and dressed like a 
Frciithman. All the faces he drew were very :c- 
mirk.ible for their smiles, and a certain smirking air 
which he bestowed indifferently or. every age and 
degree of either sex. The toujours gai appeared 
even in his judges, bishops, and privy counsellors. 
In a word, all his men y/QiapeUts maitres, and all his 
women co<juettet. The drapery of his figures was 
extremely well suited to his faces, and was made up 
of all the glaring colours that could be mixed toge- 
ther; every part of the drc.ss was in a flutter, and 
endeavoured to distinguish itself above the rest. 

On the left hand of Vanity stood a laborious work- 
man, who 1 found was his humble admirer, and 
copied after him. He was dressed like a German, 
and had a very hard name, that sounded something 
like Stupidity. 


The third artist that I looked over was Fantasque, 
dressed like a Venetian scaramouch. He had an 
excellent hand at chimera, and dealt very much in 
dihtoitums and grimaces. Ho would .sometimes 
affright himself with the phantoms tliat flowed from 
his pencil. In short, the most elaborate ot his 
pieces was at best but a terrifying dream; and one 
I could say nothing uuuc of his Guest figures, than 
that they were agreeable monsterK. 

The fourth person I examined was very remark- 
able for his hasty hand, w bi( h left his pictuies so 
unfinished that the beauty m the picture (which was 
de.signcd to continue as a inouUTnent of it to pos- 
terity) faded sooner than in the person utter whom 
it was drawn. He made so much haste to dispatch 
his bupiness, that he neither gave himself time to 
clean his jiencils, nor mix his colours. The name of 
this expeditious viorkman was Avarice. 

Not far from this artist I saw another of a quite 
different nature, who was dressed in the habit of a 
Dutchman, and known by the. name of Industry. 
His figures were wonderfully laboured. If he drew 
the portraiture of a man, be did not omit a single 
hair in his face ; if the figure of a ship, theie was not 
a lope among the tackle that escaped him. He had 
likewise hung a great part of the wall with iiight- 
piece.s, that seemed to show themselves by the can- 
dles which were lighted up in sevcriil parts of them ; 
.ind were so inflamed by the sunshine which acci- 
dentally fell upon them, tliat at first sight I could ! 
scdice forbear (.lying out “ Fire,” j 

The five foregoing ai lists w('re the most consider- i 
able on this side the gallery; llu^re were indeed seve- 
ral others whom I had not time to look into. One 
ot tlivm, however, I could not loit>ear observing, who 
was very busy m re-tuiiching tlic finest pieces, 
though he produced no originals of his os\n. Ills 
pencil ttL^gravated every icaluro that was before 
ovcrchaiged, loaded every di'fet t, and poisoned every 
colour it touched, 'riioiigh this workman did so 
much mischief ou the side of the living, he never 
turned his eye towards tliat of the dead. His name 
w'as Envy. 

Having taken a cur.sory view of one side of the 
galler)% I turned mystdf to that which was filled hy 
the works of tim.se groat mastei s that were dead ; when 
iinmediatcdy 1 fancied myself standing before a ninl- 
litudc of spectators, and thuu^auds of eyes looking 
upon me at once • for all liei'ore me appi'ared so like 
men and women, that I almost forgot they w'cre pic- 
tures. Kaphael’s ligure.s stood in one row, Titian’s 
111 another, Guido Kheni’e in a third One pait of 
the wall was peopled by Hannibal Carracce, ano- 
ther by Correggio, and another by liubens. To 
be short, there was not a great master among the 
dead who had not contributed to the embellishment 
of this side of the gallery. The persons that owed 
iheir being to these several masters, appeared all of 
them to be real and aliro, and differed among one 
another only m the variety of their shape.s, com- 
plexions, and clothes ; so that they lookeii like dif- 
ferent nations of the same species. 

Observing an old man (who was the same person 
I before mentioned, as the only artist that was at 
work on this side of the gallery) creeping up and 
down from one picture to another, and rc-touebing 
all the fine pieces that stood before me, I could not 
but bo very attentive to all his motions. I found hia 
pencil was so very light, that it worked impercep- 
tibly, and, after a thousand touches, scarce product 
any vi.sible effect in the picture on whicii he wai 
employed. However, as he busied himself incos 
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saDtly, aud repeated touch after touch without rest or 
mtermisfljon, ho ^^orc off luseusibly eveiy little disa- 
greeable gloss that huag upou a tiguic. lie also 
added such a beautiful brown to the shades and niel- 
lowuess to the colours, that he made every picture 
appear ninie perfect tlcon when it came fresh fiom 
the master’s pencil. I eould not lorbear look- 
ing upon the fare ot this ancient \V(;rknian, and im- 
mediately by the long lock of hair upon ins toieliead, 
discovered him to be I'lme. 

Wbethei it weie because the thread of rny dream 
was at an end 1 cannot tell ; but, upon my taking a 
buivey ol this iinagiiyary old man, my sleep left me. 

C. 


No. 81.] WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 1711. 

Quis, fa]ia fiOirlo 

Myimidonujri J)olu[)('m\ ant dtiri mdes Uiyssoi 
'J cin])cu I a lacliry ijus ^ — Viiut /loi n. t> 

Who can such wo("< u hilc, vMlhout a tear. 

As stern t/lyRses jiiusl 'ia\o ^^c^)t to hca> ^ 

I.OoKiNG over the old inanusciipt wherein the 
private actions of I’haianiond are sed down by way 
of table-book, 1 found many things which gave me 
great delight , and ns human life luiiis upon the same 
lirituiples and passions in all ages, I thought it very 
proper to take iiiinutes of what passed in that age, 
lor (he instruction ol this The antiquary who lent 
me these papers g.ive me a character oi Eucrate, 
the favnLinte<)l I’hai.iiuond, e.vtrai ted fioin an author 
who Ined in that court. The account he gives both 
of the ]»un(e and this his laithful friend, will not be 
inipropoi to insei there, because I may have occ asiou 
to meniion many of their conversations, into which 
tJiese mcmorniU of them may give liglit, 

“ Pharamond, when ho had a mind to letirefor an 
hour Ol two from tlie huny of businovss and fatigue 
of ceremony, made a signal to Euciate, by putting 
his hand to his lace, jilaeing his aim iu>gligently on 
a window, or some such action as appisiicd ludiffe- 
rent to all the rest ot the company. Upon such no- 
tice, unobserved by others (for their entire intimacy 
was always a secret,) Eucrate rejiaired to his own 
apartment to receive the king. There was a secret 
access to this part of the court, at which Eucrate 
used to admit many, whose mean appearance in the 
eyes of the ordinary waiters and door-keepers made 
them he repulsed from other parts of the palace. 
Snell as tlie^i were let in heie by order of Eucrate, 
and had audiences of Pharamond. This entrance 
Pliaramoud called ‘ the gate of the unhappy,' and 
the (ears of the afflicted who came before him, he 
would say, were bribes received by Eucrate ; for Eu- 
erate had the most compassionate spirit of all men 
living, except his generous master, who was always 
kindled at the least affliction which was communi- 
cated to him. In regard for the miserable, Eucrate 
took particular care that the proper forms of distress, 
and the idle pretenders tomorrow, about courts, who 
wanted only supplies to luxury, should never obtain 
favour by hia means; but the distresses which arise 
from the many inexplicable occurrences that happen 
among men, the unaccountable alienation of parents 
from their children, cruelty of husbands to wives, 
poverty occasioned from shipwreck or fire, the falling 
out of friends, or such other terrible disasters to 
which the life of man is exposed, — in cases of this 
nature, Eucrate was the patron, and enjoyed this 
part of the royal favour so much without being en- 
vied, that it was never inquired into, by whose means 
what no one else cared for doing was brought about. 

One evening, when Pliai amend came into the 


apartment of Eucrate, he found him extremely de- 
jected : upon which he asked (with a smile that was 
natuial to him,) ‘ What, is there any one too miser- 
able to be relieved by Pharamond, tjiat Eucrate is 
melancholy ?’ ‘ I fear there is,’ answered the fa- 

vourite. ‘A person without, of a good air, well 
dressed, and 1 hough a man in the strength of his 
life, seenisto faint under some inconsolable calamity. 
All bis features seem suffused with agony of mind; 
but I can observe in him, that it is more inclined to 
break away in teais than rage. I asked him what 
he would have. He said he would speak to Phara- 
mond, I desired his business. He eould hardly 
say to me, ‘ Euerate, earry me to the king, my story 
is not to be told twice ; I fear I shall not be able to 
speak it at all.’ Pliai amond eommanded Eui i ate to 
let him enter; he did s(», and the genllem«in aj»- 
proaihcd the king with an air which spoke hnn 
under the gieatest com eiii in wluit manner to dc- 
nie.iii himself The king, who had a quiek distein- 
ing, lelieved him from the o]ipression he was under ; 
and with the most heaulifiil complarency said to him, 

‘ Sir, do not add to that load ol sorrow 1 see in your 
couiitenanee the awe of my presence. Think you 
are speaking to your friend. If the cneunistanres 
of your distress will admit of it, you shall tind me 
so’ To whom the .stranger : ‘Oh, excellent IMia- 
ramond, name not a friend to the unfoitiinatp Spi- 
naniont.* I had one, but he is dead hy my own 
hand ; hut, oh Pharamond, though it was hy the 
hand of Spinamorit, it was hy the guilt of Phara- 
mond. 1 come not, oh excellent pi nice, to imploie 
your jiardon ; I come to relate my soriow, a soiiuw 
too great for human life to support , fiom hcnceloith 
shall all oecuirenccs appear dreams, oi slmit inter- 
vals of amusement fioin tins one affln tion, which has 
seized my vciy being. I’ardon me, oh Eharamond, 
if my griefs give me leave, that I lay hetore 3011 111 
the anguish of a wounded mind, that you, good as 
you are, aio guilty of the geneious liloud spilt tins 
day by (bis unhappy hand. O that it had peiisheJ 
before that instant!’ Here the stianger paused, 
and recollecting his mind, after some little medita- 
tion, he went on in a calmer tone and gesture as 
follow’s : 

“ There is an authority due to distress, and as none 
of human race is above the reach of sorrow, none 
should be aliove the hearing the voice of it; I am 
sure Pharamond is not. Know then, that I have 
this morning unfortunately killed in a duel, the man 
whom of all men living I most loved. I command 
myself too much in your royal presence, to say Pha- 
rainoud gave me my friend ! Pharamond has taken 
him from me ! I will not say, shall the merciful 
Pharamond destrov his own subjects ? Will the 
father of his country murder his people ? But the 
merciful Pharamond does destroy his subjects, the 
father of his country does murder his people. For- 
tune IS so much the pursuit of mankind, that all 
glory and honour is in the powder of a prince, be- 
cause he has the distribution of their fortunes. It 
is therefore the inadvertency, negligence, or guilt, 
of princes to let any thing grow into custom which 
is against their laws. A court can make fashion 
and duty walk together ; it can never, without the 
guilt of a court, happen, thaji it shall not be un- 
fashionable to do what is unlawful. But, alas ! in 
the dominions of Pharamond, by the f(‘rre of a 
tyrant (ustom, which is misnamed a point of honour, 

* Mr Thornhill, the gonlloman here alluded to under the 
flcUtious or tT.iiislulcd name of Spmamont, killed Sir Choi- 
:o«iudlej Deeriii^, of Kent, Bart In a duel May 9, 1711 
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thr duellist kills his friend whom ho loves; and the 
judge condemns the duellist while he approves his 
behaviour. Shame is the greatest of all evils; what 
a\ail laws, when death only attends the bioacdi of 
tliciii, and shame oliedienco to them? As for me, 
0 Pliaramond, were it possible to describe the 
nanudess kinds of compunctions and tendernesses 
I I led, when I rdlect upon the little accidents in 
our fonnor familiarity, my mind swells into sorrow 
which cannot be resisted enough to be silent in the 
])r(“senco of Pharamond. ^With that he fell into a 
Hood of tears, anil Avept aloud.) Why should not 
Phaiamoud hear the anguish he only can lelieve 
others from iii time to come ? Let him hear fiom 
me. wli.it tliey feel w’ho have given death by the 
false mercy of hi.') adininihtration, and foim to Inin- 
velf llie vc'ugeance called for by those who have 
pen.'ihed by his negligence.^ ” — R. 


No So.] THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1711 

li‘‘rr-'" H f, V ' !■ ■■ w, nioiat.ivjue ret to 

1 * I . 1,1 M, 1 ' ■ i-i ‘iiiK* iKHiili'ie rt arte, 

ValduiM nl)lc( t;it [loi'Ulimi, nieliusque niornlnr, 

Quaiu vcTiOi liuqies reiuin. im^^eque oanorro 

lloR Ars Poet ver 319, 
When (he ai'iUniuMits amt iiivimiers plea,se. 

Ami all till' i li.irai'U'V'j are iNrouglil with easi'. 

J Youi tale, though void of beauty, force, aud art, 

More strongly sli.Ul delight, niul vviirm the heart, 

Than where a lifeless pomp of verse appears, 

I And with sonoiuiw Inftos channs oure.us — Krancis, 

It is the cusLoin of the MahomoUns, if they .sec 
any printed or written papci upon the ground, to 
take it up and lay it aside (drcfully, as not knowing 
but il limy contain some pn'ce of their Aleorau, I 
must contess [ have so inmdi of the Musuilman in 
me, that I cannot loi bear looking into every printed 
paper which comes in my way, under whatsoever 
despicable circuni“!lanre.s it may appear; for os no 
moital author, iii the ordinal j fate and vn issitude 
, of tilings, knows to what use his works may some 
time or otherbe applied, a man may often meet with 
very rdebrated names in a paper ot tobacco. I have 
lighted iny jupc more than once with the v'ritmgs of 
a prelate; and know a friend of mine, who, for 
these several year.s, has converted the essays of a 
man of quality into a kind of fuugo foi Ins caudlc- 
btu ks. I rcmeuiber in paiticular, aftei having read 
over a poem of an eminent author on a victory, I 
met with several fragments of it upon the next re- 
joicing day, which had been employed in ,squib> and 
crackeis, and by that means celebrated its subject 
in a double capacity, I once met with a page of 
Mr Baxter under a Cliristmas-pie. Whether or no 
the pastry-cook had made use of it through chance 
or waggery, for the defence of that superstitious 
viande, I know not; hut upon tlie perusal of it, 1 
conceived so good an idea of the author’s piety, that 
I bought the whole book. I have ofren profited by 
these accidental readings, and have sometimes found 
very cuuous pieces that are either out of print, or 
not to be met with m the .shop.s of our London book- 
sellers. For this reason, when loy fiionds take a 
survey of my library, they are very much surprised 
to find upon the shelf of folio.s, two long band-boxes 
standing upright among my books; till I let them 
see that they are both of them lined with deep erudi* 
lion and abstruse literature, f might likewise men- 
tion a paper-kite, fiom which I have received great 
improvement; and a hat-case which I would not ex- 
change for all the beavers in (jlreat Britain. This 
1 my inquisitive temper, or rather impertinent hum our 
of prying into all sorts of writing, with iny natural 


averision to loquacity, gives me a good deal of em- 
ployineut when I enter any house in the country; 
tor 1 cannot for my heart leave* a room, before [ hue 
thoroughly studied the walls of it, and oxammed the 
several printed papers which are usually pasted upon 
them. Ihe last piece that I met with upon this oc- 
casion gave me most exquisite pleasure. My reader 
will think lam not scrums, when I acquaint him 
that the piece I am" going to speak of was the old 
ballad of the Two Children in the Wood, which is 
one of the dulling songs of the common people, and 
has been tlio delight of most Englishmen m some 
part of their age. 

This song is a plain simple copy of nature, desti- 
tute of the helps and oinanieiitb of art. The tale of 
it IS a pretty tiagnal stoiy, and ple.uses for no othci 
reason but because it is a cojiy of nature. There n 
even a ilespicablo simplicity lu tlie veise; and yel, 
because the sentiments appear genuine and uiial- 
fecled, they are able to move the mind oi the niusl 
piditi* readei with inward meltings of humanity and 
compassion, d'ho incidents grow out of the suhjci I, 
and arc such us are the most proper to excite pity ; 
for which reason the whole nan atioii has *'ometInng 
in it very moving, iiotwilhstariding the author of it 
(w'hoever he was) has debveied it in such an abjecl 
phrase and poorness of expression, that the quoting 
any of it would look like a design of turning it into 
ridicule. But though the language is mcMii, th * 
thoughts, a.s 1 have before said, from one end to llio 
othi'i, are natural, and therefore cannot fail to pli'.i^e 
those who aie not judges of language, or those who, 
notwithstanding tlicy are judges of language, have a 
true and unprejudiced taste of nalure J'he condi- 
tion^ speech, and behaviour, of the dying paients, 
with the age, iiinoccnco, ami distress, ol the chJdren, 
are set forth in such tender cironnislaiices, that it is 
impossible toi a reader ot common humanity not to 
be atVected with them. As for the eii cum, stance of 
the robin-red-hreast, it is indeed a little poetical or- 
nament; and to shcAV the genius of the author amulsi 
all his simplicity, it is just the same kind of iictiou 
which one of the greatest of the Latin poets ha. 
made use of upon a parallel occasion , I mean that 
massage in Horace, wJiere hi destnhc.s hirn''elf when 
1 C wa,s u child lallen asleep in a deseil wood, .and 
covered wit hP leaves by the lur(le,s tiiat took pity 
on him. 

Me fiituilo^ie viilluTO in Appuln, 

AllrU’is ox Ira nnioii Apului, 

Ludu lali^alnmipic somno 
Froiido uova puiimn paluiniioa 
Texerc I OiL iii 

Mo when a child, as tir'd with play 
Upon the .\pulian hills t l.iy 
In Citrelriis slumbcrs'liound, 

The gentle doves protoctnig fomnl. 

And cover'd mo vMth myrtle ksives. 

I have heard that the late Lord Dorset, who had 
the greatest wit tempered with the greatest caudonr, 
and was one of the finest critics as well as the best 
poets of his age, had a numerous colleetion of old 
English ballads, and took a particular pleasine in the 
leading <if thorn. I can affirm tlie same of Mr. Drv- 
den, and know several of the most refined writers of 
our present age who are of the .same humour. 

I might likewise refer my reader to Moliere’s 
thoughts on this subject, as he expressed them in 
the character of the Misanthrope ; but those only 
who arc endowed witli a true greatness of soul and 
genius, can divest themselves of the little images of 
ridicule, and admin* nature in her simplicity and 
nakedness. As for the little conceited wits of the ftgo, 
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who can only shew their judgment by finding fault, 
they cannot be supposed to admire those productions 
which have nothing to recommend them but the beau- 
licjj oI nature, when they do not know how to relish 
even those compositions that, with all the beauties 
of nature, have also the additional advantages of art. 

y' 

V^o. 8G.] FPIDAY, JUNES, 1711 

lieu ([uam difTicile eat crimen nonprodcre vultu ’ 

Ovii>, Met. II 447 

How in the l(toks doea ronscious jfuilt appenr ' — Audiso-c 

Theuk arc several -irts, which all men are in 
fioiuf mcasuie masteis of, A\ith<)Ut having been at 
the pains of learning tlirm. Every one that speaks 
or reasons is a grammarian and a logician, though 
he may he wliolly uuactpininted with the rules ot 
graminar or logic, as they aic delivered in hooks and 
sy'-Lems. In (lie same mannei, every one is in some 
(h'gree a master of that art which is generally di*)- 
tingiiishcd h) the name of Physiognomy, and natu- 
rally form.s to himself the chaiacler or fortune ofl 
a stranger, Ifom I he leatiires and lineaments of his 
face. We aie no sooner presented to any one we 
never saw hclore, but wo arc imniediately stiuck 
with the idea of a jirouil, a reserved, an afl'ahle, or | 
a good-natured man ; and upon our first going into 
a t ompany of strangers, our benevolence or aver- 
sion, awe oi contempt, uses naturally towards se- 
veral paiticnlai persons, before we have heard them 
speak a single word, nr so much as know who they aie. 

Every p.issioii gives a paiticular cast to the coun- | 
leiianee, and is apt to discover itselt m some feature 
01 other. I have seen an eye cuise tor half an hour 
together, and an eyo-brow' call a man a stoumliel. 
Ni thing IS more common than for lovers to coiniil.iiii, 
lescnt, languish, despair, and die, in duiiib-''how 
Tor my own pait, I am so apt lo frame a notion of 
every man’s bumour or tircnmstancos by his h>oks, 
that I have sometimes employ eJ myself fiom Cha- 
nng-Cros8 to the Uoyal Exchange m drawing the 
eharaiters of thosSe who have passed by me. When 
1 see a man with a sour rivelled lace, 1 cannot foi- 
bear pitying his wife and when I meet with an 
open ingenuous uounteuaucc, think on the happiness 
of his frieiid.s, his family, and i elation''. i 

I cannot recollect the author of a famous saying I 
to a sti anger, who stood sih-nt in his company, 

“ Speak, that 1 may see thee.” But, with submis- 
Sion, I think w^e may he better known by our looks 
than by our words, and that a man’s speech is much 
more easily disguised than his countenance. In this 
case, however, I think the air of the whole face is 
much more expressive than the hues of it. Tlie 
truth of it is, the air is generally nothing else but 
the inward disposition of the mind made vusihle. 

Those who have established physiognomy into an 
art, and laid down rules of judging men’s tempers 
by their faces, have rcgardeii the features much more 
than the air. Mai tial has a pretty epigram cm this 
fiuhji‘ct : 

Criiie rulier. niger ore. brovis' I'l ao, lunilne laesiw 

Rom niagiifttw pra-aUa. Zcilc.' !>i hoiiui. es — Kpig liv 12. 

Thy bewd and head are of a ddlcronl dio . 

Short of one foot, di.storlcd m .in eje 

Wuh all these tokens of a knave complete, 

Should'st thou be honest, thou'rt a devilish cheat 

1 have seen a very ingenious author on this sub- 
ject, who founds his speculations on the supposition, , 
licit at; a man liath in the mould of his face a remote j 
Ukeucss lo that of an ox, a sheep, a lion, a hog, or | 


any other creature ; he hath the same resemblance 
in the frame of his mind, and is subject to those 
passions which are predominant in the creature that 
appears in his countenance. Accordingly ho gives 
the prints of several faces that afe of a different 
mould, and by a little oveicharging the likeness, 
discoveis the figuics of these several kinds of brutal 
faces in human features.* I remember, in the life 
of the famoiLS Priuce of Conde, the wiiter observes, 
the face of that prince wa.s like the face of an eagle, 
and tliat prince v^as very well pleased to he told so. 
In this case therefoie we may he sure, that he had in 
his mind some general implicit notion of this ail of 
physiognomy which I have just now mentioned; 
.md that when his courtiers told him his fare was 
made like an eagle’s, he understood them in the 
same manner as if they had told him, there was 
something in lus looks, which shenved him to be 
stiong, active, piercing, and of a royal descent. 
Whether or no the diUerent motions of the animal 
spiiits, in clilieient passions, m.iy have any efleet on 
the mould of the face when the lineaments are plia- 
hie and tender, or whether the same kind of souls 
require* the same kind of habitations, I shall leave 
to the (onsideiation of the curious. In the mean 
time 1 think nothing can he inoie gloiious than loi 
a man to give the lie to Ins face, and to he an honest, 
just, good naturc-d man, in spite of all those marks 
and signatures which natuie seems to have set upon 
him for the contrary. This very oiten hapjiens 
among those who, instead of being exasju'raled by 
their own looks, or envying the looks of otheis, ap- 
ply themselves entirely to the cultivating of their 
mind'^ and getting those heautics wine h are iiioie 
lasting, and more ornamental I have seen many 
an ami.ible piece of (lefurmity ; and have observed 
a coitain cheerfulness in ns bad a system ol Ip.atuies 
as ever was clappc'd together, which hath appealed 
more lovely than all the blooming chaims of an iii- 
holent beauty. Thoic* is a double piaise due to vir- 
tue, when it is lodged lu u body that seems to have 
been prepaic'cl ior the leception of vice, iii many 
.such cases the soul and the body do not seem to be 
fellow.s. 

Socrates w'as an extraordinaiy instance of this na- 
ture. There chanc’ed to be a gient phy siognonnsl 
in Ins timo at Athens, who had made strange disco- 
veries of men’s tompere. and iiiclniatioiis by then 
outward appearances. .Socrates' disciples, that they 
might pul this artist to the trial, cai ried him io their 
master, whom he Imd never seen bc foic, and did not 
know he was then in company with him. After a 
.short examination of hi.s face, the physiognomist 
pronounced him the most lewd, libidinous, drunken 
old fellow that he had ever met with in his whole 
life. Upon which the disciples all hurst out a-laugh- 
ing, as thinking they had delected the falsehood and 
vanity of his art. But Socrates told them, that flie 
principles of his art might be very true, notwith- 
standing his present mistake; for that he himself 
was naturally melined to those pai ticular vices which 
the physiognorhist had discovered in his counte- 
nance, but that ho had conquered the strong dispo- 
sitions he was born with, by ihe dietatos of phi- 
losophy • 

* We are indeed told by an ancient author, f that 
Socrates very much resembled Silenus in his face; 
which we find to have been very rightly observed 

* This doubtless refers to Baptista della Porta s fanioui book 
De Huninna Physiognoniia , which has run through many 
editu>n'<, bolh in I.atln and Italian, Ho died in I Cl 5 

’•Ciccr. Tyxic Qu. f) »t Do Facto. t Plat Conviv. 
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from the statues and busts of both, that sre still ex- 
tant; as well as on several antique seals and preeious 
stones, whic-h arc frequently enough to be met with 
in the cabinets of the curious. Put however observ- 
alious of this nature may bumetimcs hold, a wise 
man should be particularly rnutious how' he gives 
credit to a man’s outward appearance. It is an 
iirc{iaiai)le injustice we arc guilty of towards one 
another, when we are [u-ejudued hy the looks and 
icatures of those wliorii we do not know. How often 
do we conceive hatred ag.i]ii>t a person of worth, or 
fancy a man to he proud or ill-natured by liis aspect, 

I wliom we think we (.annol esteem too much when we 
I aie aequaiiited with his leal character? Dr. Moore, 
111 hii admirable ^System of Ethics, reckons this par- 
ticular mc'linatiun to take a piejudice against a man 
I for his looks, among the smaller viees in morality, 
j and, if I remembi^r, gives it the name of a pio'^d/Kt- 


Nu 87. J SATURDAY, JUNE 0, IVll. 

^^nlmru no < rc'ilc colon — Vino JCccl h J7, 

I Tmst net too much lo an enehunlniy face — IliiyuRU 

! Ii has been the purpose of several of my specula- 
tions to bring people to an uiu'uuccined behaviour, 
* with relation to (heir persons, whether beautiful or 
! delei'tive. As the sc< rets of tlic Ugly < lub woio ex- 
I jmst'd lo the puhiu', that men might see thcie were 
I ''Omc nclde spiiits in tlic age who are not at alldis- 
j pleased with themselves upon considerations which 
Uu y bad no choice in , so the discourse concerning 
Idols tended to lessen the value people put upon 
iheinselvca Iroin peisonal advantages and gifts of 
naiTiKc As to the latter species of mankind — the 
biM'iLies, v\ lieilic'i male or female — they are generally 
(lie most uiili actable people of all others. You aie 
sa e\fcssiv(ly perplexed w ith the paiticuUntics in 
tlieir behaviour, that to ho at case, one would be apt 
to \vi';ii thcie were no such creatures. They expect 
so gieiit allovvduee^, aud give so little to others, that 
ttiev who have to deal with them lind, lu the uiaiu, a 
imin with a bittiw iiersoii tlnui ordinary, and a beaii- 
liful woman, might he vei) happily changed for such 
to whom nature has been less hitcral. The hand- 
suno' klluw’ IS usuall;y ao much a gentleman, and the 
line woman has somcllinig so becoming, that theie 
IS no enduring either of them. It hastheiefore bc-ou 
geiicidliy my choice to mix with ehecrlul ugly ciea- 
tines, lather than gentleinpn who aie giaccful 
i enough to omit or do what they please, or beauties 
who have charms enough to do aud say what would be 
disobliging m any but themselves. 

Diilidcuce aud piesumption, upon account of our 
persons, are ec^ually faults ; aud both arise from the 
want of knowing, or rather eudeavoui mg lo 6 . 110 w, 
ourselves, and lor what we ought to bo valued or 
neglected. But indeed I did not nuagme these little 
considerations and coquetries could have the ill coii- 
sec[ucuces i lind they have by the following letters 
of my correspondents, wliere it seems beauty is thrown 
into tiie ttccounu in matters of sale, to those who re- 
ceive no favour from the charmers. 

“Mh. Speciatoh, June 4. * 

After 1 have assured you I am In every respect 
one of the handsomest young girls about town, I need 

• A Greek word, used in tho N T Rom. il. 11, and Epb vi. 
9- where it is said that “God la no respecter of pernoiis” 
Here .t sigiufles a prejudice against a person formed from Ins 
couiiteuaiicc, 4ic , loo haaUly 


be particular m nothing hut the make of my faw, 
which has the misfortune to be exactly oval. This I 
take to proceed from a temper that naturally inclines 
me both to speak and hear. 

‘ With this accovmt you may wonder how I can 
have tlic vanity to offer mysolf as a candidate, which 
I now do, to the society where the Spectator and 
Hecatissa have bocu admitted with so tuucli ap- | 
plausc. I doiiT want to be put in mind how very 
defcetivc I am in every tbmg that is ugly : 1 am 
too sensible of my own unvvorliiincss in tins parti- 
culai, and therclore I only piopose mysell as a loil 
to tlie club. 

“You see how honest I have been to confe-s all 
my impel fectiuiiR, which is a great deal to come 
from a woman, and vvdiat I hope jou will cncouiago 1 
With the favour of youi intcicst. j 

“ There can bo no objection mudo on the side of I 
the matchless Hccatissa, since it is certain 1 shall be 
in no danger of giving her tin; least occasion of 
jealousy, and then a joint stool in the very lowest 
place at the table is all the hont)Ur that is coveted by 

“ Your most humble and obedient servant, 

“ Rosalinua. 

“ P. S. 1 h.ivc saenheed my necklace to put into 
the public lottery against the common enemy. And 
last .Satmday, about three o’dock m the allenioon, 

I began to patch indifferently on both sides n] ni\ 
face." 

London, June 7, 1711 

“ Mn. Spec taxor, 

“Upon reading your late dissertation roncrnuiig 
idols, t caiiuot but complain to you that theio are, 
ill S4X or seven pbucs ot this city, colVce-liouses kepi 
by persons of that sisterhood. These idols sit and 
receive all day long the adoration of the youth within 
such and such districts. I know-, in particular, 
goods are uot entered ns they ought to be at the 
custom-house, nor luw reports perused at the temple, 
by reason of one beauty who dcLuns tlie young mer- 
chants too long near ’Change, and another fair one 
who keeps the .students at Inu house when they 
shouhl be at sturly. It would be worth your w hilc to 
see how the idolaters alternately offer incense to 
their idols, and what heart-burnings ari.so 111 those } 
who wait for their tuin to receive kind aspects from | 
those little tbioiies which all the comp.iny, but tbe>Q j 
lovers, call the bars. I saw a geiil]em.ui turn as 
jmb' as ashes, because an idol turned the sugar in a 
tea-dish for his rival, and caicdessly called the boy 
to serve him, with a Sirrah ' why don’t you give 
the gentleman the box to please hims<'lf ?’ Certain 
it IS, that a very Jiopeful young man was taken with 
leads in his pockets bclow-bridge, where he intended | 
to drown himself, because bis idol would wa.sh the 
dish m which she had but just drunk tea, before she 
would let him use it. 

“ I am, Sir, a person past being amorous, and do 
not give this information out of envy or jealousy, but 
I am a real sufferer by it. The.se lovers take any 
thiug for tea and coffee ; I saw one yesterday surfeit 
to make his court! and all liis rivals, at the same time 
loud in the commendation of liquors that went 
against every body in the room that was not in love. 
While these young fellows resign their stomachs 
with their hearts, and drink at the idol in this 
manner, wc who como to do business or talk polices 
are utterly poisoned. They have also drams for 
those who are more enamoured than ordinary; and 
it is very common for such as are too low in consti- 
tution to ogle the idol upon the strength of tea, 
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fluster themselves with warmer liquors: thus all 
pretenders advance us fast as they can to a fever or 
a diabetes. I must repeat to you, that I do not look 
with an evil eye upon the profit of the idols or the 
diversions ol the lovers; what 1 hope from this re- 
monstrance, 18 only that we plain people may not be 
Bcrved as if we were idolaters ; but that from the 
time of publishing this in your paper, the idols wmuld 
mix ratsbane only for their admirers, and take more 
care of us who don’t love them. 

“ I am, Sir, yours, 

R. “ T. T.” 

No. 88.] MONDAY, JUNE 11, 1711. 

Quid doiUim aud(jnt cum lalia lures? 

Vjko Eel. Ill 16 

Wh.H will iiol masters do, when servants thus presume ? 

“ Mu. Si^Ec'i ATOH, May 30, 1711. 

“ J have no small value for your eiideavouis to 
lay before the woild what may escape their obsoiva- 
tion, and yet luglily ccndiues to their sei vu-e. You 
have, 1 think, buicecded very well on many suhjcits , 
and seem to have been conversant in very diflerent 
scenes of lite. Rut in the considerations of man- 1 
kind, as a Spei rator, you should not omit circum- 
stances whu h relate to tlie inferior pai t of the vvoild, 
any more than those which conccin the greater. 

Tliere is one thing in partieiilar, which I wonder 
you have not touched upon — and that is the general 
corruption of maiiin rs in the Servants of Great Bri- 
tain. I am a man that have travelled and seen 

many nations, butliavefoi seven yeais la^t past re- | niild beer, and that my lord duke would havi 
sided constantly in Eondon or within twenty miles double mug of purl. My surpiise was increased, iii 
of it. In this tune 1 have coiitiacted a numcioiis , heaiing loud and rustic voices speak and answer to 
acquaintance among the host sort of people, and ' each other upon the public aflairs, by the names of 
have hardly found one of them happy in their soiv - 1 the most illustiious of our nobility ; till of a sudden 
ants. This IS matter of great astonislmu nt to , one came running in, and cried tlie house was using 


I nothing but what a hundred before me have ascribed 
it to, the custom of giving board-wages. This one 
instance of false economy is sulfieient to debauch 
the whole nation of servants, and makes them as it 
were but lor some part of their tiuSe in that quality. 
They are either attending in place.s where they meet 
and run into clubs, or else, if tlicy wait at taverns, 
they eat after their masters, and reserve their wages 
for other occasions. From hence it arises, that they 
arc blit in a lower degice what then masters them- 
hclves are; and usually affect an imitation of their 
manners; and you have in liveries, beaux, fops, and 
coxcombs, in as high perfection as among p^'ople 
that keep equipages. It is a common humour 
among the retinue of the people of quality, when 
they are in their revels — that is, when tliey are out 
of their masters’ sight — to assume in a humorous 
way the names and Utle.s of those whose liveiies they 
wear. By wliieh means, characters and disliiictioiis 
become so familiar to them, that it is to this, among 
other cause*;, one may impute a ccitain insolence 
among our si rvants, that they take no notice of any 
gentleman, though they know him ever so well, ex 
cept he is an acquaintance of their master. 

My obscinity and taciturnity leave me at liberty, 
without scandal, to dmc, if I think fit, at a common 
ordinal y, in the meanest as well as the most siimp- 
tiioiis house of entertainment. — Falling in the other 
day at a victualling-house near the house of peers, 

I heaid the maid come down and tell the landhidy 
at the bar, that my laid bishop swore he would throw 
her out at window, if she did not bring up more 


foreigners, and all sucli as have visited foreign coun- 
tries ; especially since we cannot but obscive, that 
thc'ieis no pait of the w’orld where servants have 
those privileges and advantages as in England. 
They have no where el.'^e siidi plentiful diet, largo 
wages, or indulgent liberty. Theie is no place 
where they labour less, and yet where they are so 
little respectful, more wasteful, more negligent, or 
where they so fiequeiitly change their nasLers. To 
this I aLtiibiite, in a great measure, the frequent 
lobberies and losses whieli we .suft'er on the high 
load and in our own houses. That indeed which 
gives me the present thought of thi.s kind is, that a 
tare less groom of mine has S[ioilod me the piettiest 
pad in the w’orld w-ith only riding him ten miles; 
and I a.ssuro you, if I were to make a icgister of 
all the horsey I have known thus almsedby the neg- 
ligence of sorvant.s, the number would mount a 
regiment. I wish you would give ua your observa- 
tions, that we may know how to treat these rogues, 
or that we masters may enter into mea.suros to re- 
form them, ^ay give us a sjierulation in general 
about servants, and you make me, “ Yours, 

“ I'uiLo-BriiTANNirus. 

“ P.S. Pray dp not omit the mention of grooms 
in pai-tieular.’’ 

This honest gentleman, who is so desirous that I 
should write a satire upon grooms, has a great deal 
of reason for his resentment ; and I know no evil 
which touches all mankind so much a.s this of the 
misbehaviour of servants. I 

The complaint of this letter runs wholly upon 
men-aervauts ; and I can attribute the licentiousness 
winch has at present prevaiUd among them, to 


Down came all the company tugelher, and aw\ay ' 
The alehouse was immediately filled with clamour, 
and .scoring one mug to the marquis of such a place, 
oil and vineg.ir to such an carl, three quaits to riiy 
new lord for wetting his title, and so forth. It is a 
thing too notorious to mention the crowds of »erv- 
ants, and their insolence, near the courts ot jus- 
tice, and the stairs towards the supreme asscmlily, 
where theie is a universal mockery ol all order, such 
riotous clamour and litentious eoufu.sion, that one 
W'ould think the whole nation lived in jesfi and that 
there were no such thing as rule and distinction 
among us. 

The next place of resort, wherein the servile 
world are let loose, is at the entrance of llyile-park, 
while the gentry are at the ring. Hither people 
bring their lackeys out of state, and here it is that 
all they say at their tables, and act in their houses 
i.s communicated to the whole town. There arc men 
of wit 111 all conditions of life; and mixing with 
these people at their diversions, I have heard co- 
quetle.s and prudes as well rallied, and insolence and 
pride exposed (allowing for their want of education) 
with as much humour and good sense, os in the po- 
litest companies. It is a general observation, that 
all dependants run in some measure into the man- 
ner? and behaviour of those whom they servo. Yon 
sflall frequently meet with lovers and men of in- 
trigue gjnuiig the lackeys as well as at White’s or 
lu the side-boxes. I remember some years ago an 
lustaiice of this kind. A footman to a captain of 
the guards u^ed frequently, when hxs master was 
out of the way, to carry on amours and make assig- 
nations in his master’s clothes. 'I’he fellow had a 
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very gooa person, ana mere are very many women 
who tnink no further than the outside of a gentle- 
man ’ besides which, he was almost as learned a 
m.in as the colonel* himself : I say, thus qualified, 
the fellow could scrawl billeh-doiix so well, and fur- 
nish a conversation on the common topics, that he 
ha<l, as they call it, a great deal of business on his 
liauds. It happened one day that, coming down a 
i.ivoin stairs, in his master’s fmo guard-coat, with 
a well-dicssed woman masked, he met the colonel 
('(lining up with other company^ but with ready as- 
MiiaiK'e he quitted his lady, (.ame up to him, and 
said, “Sir, I know you have too mm h respect for 
yourself to cane me in this honourable habit. But 
you see theie is a lady in the case, aud on that score 
also you will put ofl‘ your anger till I have told you 
all another time.” After a little pause the colonel 
cleaied up liis countenance, and with an air of fa- 
niilianty whispered his man apart, “ Surah, bring 
the 1.1(1 y with you t« ask paidon for you ” then 
.(loud, “ L(->(jk to it, Will, I’ll rievei foigive you else.” 
I'hn fellow w'('ut back to his mistress, and telling 
hei, with a loud voice and an oath, that was the 
IioiK^atest fellow ill the world, conveyed her to a 
lull kiiey-cudch. 

But the many irregularities committ^^'d by servants 
in the places ahove-niontioned, as well as in theatres, 
of which masters are generally the occasions, are 
too vaiious nut to need being resumed on another 
occasion. — U 

No. SO.] TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1711. 

Petite hinc, juveties(iup sene<ique, 

Finem ammo certum, nuserisqim viatica canis. 
t’ras hoe hcL Itlcni eras fiet Quid? quasi magnum, 

Neinpo diom dona- ? sed cum lux altera vtnif, 

Jam eras hestci aiiin consiimpninua ec< o alind eras 
Egent hos anuos, (d aernixu p.aulum erit ultra. 

Niun (piariivH pr(>])e te, quainvis teinoiie sub uno, 

Vcrteiitcm seso frustra secfab(?rt caiiLhum. — P krs Sat v 64 
Psaa. From thee both old and young with profit learn 
The bounds of good and evil to dnconi 

Corn Unhappy he, who does tins work adjourn, 

And to to-morrow would the soarrh delay 
His lar.j morrow will be hko to-duy 
Purs But is ono day of ease loo mucli to borrow ? 

CoRS Ves, sure , for S(‘steiday was once lo-mi>rrow 
That yesterday is gone, and uoUung gain’d. 

And all thy fiudlcss days will thus be diam'd 
For thou hast moio to morrows yet to ask, 

And wiU be ever to begin thy task, 

Who, lik« the hindmost chanot-whf els, nre curst. 

Still to bo near, but ne'er to reach Iho first — Duydrn 

As my con ('spoud('nts upon the subject of love 
aic veiy numeroug, it is my design, if posbihlc, to 
i.inge them under several heads, and address myself 
to them at different times. The first branch of them, 
to whose service I shall dedicate this paper, are (hose 
that have to do with w'omen of dilatory tempers, who 
are for spinning out the time of courtshiji fo c im- 
moderate lengih, without being able either to close 
with their lovers oi to dismiss them, I have many 
letters by me filled with complaints against this sort 
of women. In one of them no less a mini than a 
brother of the coiff tells me, that ho began his suit 
vKesmo nouo CaroLi secundi^ before he had been a 
twelvemonth at the Temple ; that ho prosecuted it 
for many yo ars after he w^aa called to the bar ; that 
at present he is a serjeant at law , and notwith? 
standing he hoped that matters would have beep long 
since brought to an is-sue, the fair one stil! demurs. 
— I am 80 well pleasqd with this gentleman’s phrase, 

• In the Spool in fnlio, and In the odd of 1712, in 8vo, 
Uus officer Ls styled bulh captain aud coluiiol 
t L 0. A acr, leant al law. 


stmguish this sect of women by the 
title of Demurrers. I find by another letter from 
one who calls himself Thyrsis, ihat his mistress has 
been demurring above these seven years. But among 
all my plaintiffs of this nature, I most pity the un- 
fortunate Philander, a man of a constant passion 
and plentiful fortune, who sets forth that the timo 
rous and irresolute Sylvia has demurred till t,he is 
past child-boiinng. Skrephon ajipears by hi8 letter 
to be a very choleric lover, and is irrevocably smitten 
with one that demurs out ot self-interest. He mils 
me w’lth great passion that she has bubbled him out 
of his youth ; that she drilled him to five and fifty, 
and that he verily believes she will drop him in h:e 
old age, if she can find her account in another. 1 
shall conclude this narrative with a letter from honest 
Sum Hopewell, a very pleasant fellow, who it seems 
has at last nuiriied a Demurrer, 1 must only pre- 
mise, that Sam, who is a very good bottle-compa- 
nlon, has been the diversion of his friends, ujion 
.iccount of his p.ission, ever since the year one 
thouband six hundred and eighty -one. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ You know very well my passion for Mrs. Mar- 
tha, and what a dance she has led me. She took 
me out at the age of two-und-twonty, and dodged 
with me above thirty years. I have loved her till 
she IS grown as gray as a cat, and am with much ado 
become the master of her person, such as it is, at 
pre.8ent. She is however in my eye a very charming 
old woman. We often lament that we did not marry 
booucr, but she has nobody to blame for it but her- 
self. You know very well that she would never 
'think of me whilst she had a tooth in her head. 1 
have put the date of my passion ( anno amorts trtyes- 
vno primo) instead of posy on my wedding-iuig. I 
expect you should scud me a congratulatory letter, 
or, if you please, an opithalammm upon this occasion. 

“ Mrs. Martha’s and youis eternally, 

“Sam IlopKWEi.L.” 

In order to hinii'^h an evil out of the world, timt 
does not only produce a great uneasiness to private 
I persons, but has also a vciy bad influence on tlie 
I jmblic, I shall eude.ivour to <hew the fidly of demur- 
rage, from twoorthie(^ rellcctions winch 1 earnestly 
recommend tR the thoughts of my fair roadt'r.s. 

First of all^ I would have fh(mi scrioiibly think on 
the shortness of their time. Life is not long enough 
for a coquette to play all her tricks lu. A timoious 
woman drop's into her grave before she is done deli- 
berating. Wore the age of luuii the same that it 
was before the flood, a lady might sacrifice half a 
century to a scruple, and ho two or three ages in 
demurring. Had she nine hundred years good, she 
might hold out to the cimvcrsion &f the Jews befoie 
j she thought fit to bo prevailed upon. But, alas ! 

I she ought to play her part in haste, when she con- 
hulers that she is suddenly to quit jlhc stage, and 
make room for others. 

Id the second placfe, I would desire my female read- 
ers to consider that as the term of life is shor^ that 
of beauty is much shorter. The finest skm wrinkles 
in a few years, and loses the strength of its colouring 
so soon, that we have scarce time to admire it, I 
might embellish this subject with roses and rainbows, 
and several other ingenious conceits, which 1 may 
possibly reserve for another opportunity. 

There is a third consideration which I would like- 
wise recommend to a dcmurrei>— and that is, the great 
danger of her falling in love when she is about three- 
score, if she cannot satisfy her doubts and scruples 
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before that tune. There is a kin<l of latter spring, have once taken root, and spread themselves in iho 
that somctinicH gets into the blood of an old woman, soul, they cleave to her insepaiably, anrl remain in 
and turns her into a very odd sort of an aiiiinal. I her tor ever, after the body is cast off and thrown 
Uoulcl therefore have the Demurrer consider what a aside. As an argument to confirm this their doc- 
strange figuie she will make, if she thanees to get trine, they observe, that a lewd yo^uth who goes oa 
over all difficulties, and comes to a final resolution, in a eontimied course of voluptuousness, advances 
111 that unseasonable part of her life. by degrees into a libidinous old man ; and that the 

I w ould not however be understood, by any thing passion sunives in the mind when it is altogether 
I h.ivo here said, to di'^coiirage tliat natuial modesty <lcad in the body ; nay, that the dp:,iio glows more 
in the sex, which rendeis a reti eat from the fust violent, and (like all other habits) gathers stroiigth 
ajiproaches of a lover both fashionable and graceful, by age, at tlie same timethat it has no power of exe- 
All that I intend IS, to aihisc them, when they aie cu ting itii own purposes. If, say llie\, the soul is 
l»Tomi)led by reason and inclination, to demur only the most subject to these passions at a time when it 
out of form, and so far as dereni'y iiMpiiri^s A vir- has the least instigations from the body, wc may well 
tiioiis woman should lejrct the first offer of marriage, supjiose she will still retain them when sheiscn- 
as a good man does that of a bishopritk ; but I would tiiely divested of it. 'I'he veiy substance of the 
advise ncitlier the one nor the other to persist in re- soul is festered with them, the gaiigieiie is gone tc'o 
fusing what they secretly njiprove. I would lu this far to be ever cured ; tlie intlainmatioii will rage to 
paiticular propose the e.xample of Eve to all her all eteinity. 

daughters, as Milton lias re]ircherited h(‘r in the fol- lu this thciefore (say the Phitonisrs) couMsts the 
lowing passage, winch I cannot foibear transci ilnng jiunishuient of a vrdupluous man alter deatli lie 
entire, though only the tw el; e last lines are to my is tormented with desires w lin h it is impossible tor 
purpustn him to gratify , <mli( itod by a pdssif)n that has neither 

1 he nb he form'd nndf.tsJiion'd with Ins hands . objects nor oigans adapted to it lie Inesina 

k' 7 "i a cie.dure niew, invincible desire and unpotenro, and always 

Man like, but ditteieiit sex , solo'.^d; f.ur, , , ,.11^11 ^ 

That what soem’d fair iTi all the woiJd.Mewrdmnv bin ns in tlie pursuit ol vvliat he always despairs to 
Mean, or in Iier surnm d up, m her t ciit.uii d, jtossess. It is for this reason (says l^Into) that the 

And lu her looks, \Ahifti from IhaMiino infuH d souls of the dead .ipticui frequently in cemeteries, 

Sweetne.ss into my heart unfolt before, 11 i 1 a i i »u 11 

And info all /s fioni her air inspir'd ^''Ver about the places where their bodies are 

The 8 pii It of love .and amorous (lohght. buned, still Imiikenng alter their old bnitalplea- 

She disappear’d, and iclt me dark , 1 wak’d siiree, and desiiing again to enter the body that 

n"r'lolV‘nn.r'lh« "f ft'Hill.ng tticm. 

tVhen out of hope, behold her, not far off, Some of our most eminent divines have marie use 

Snell as I -^aw her in mv dre.un, adorn'd of this Platonic notion, So far as it icgards tlie sub- 

vytJi \Wiai all earth or heaven eonhi bestow »Pisleiice of our iiassions after death, with gie.it 

1 0 nniko her .iniianu* tinslieeame, 1 . 1 1. ii r iji * 11 

L(Mlb> her h-aveoly Maker tluninh unseen. beauty and strength of reason. Plato indeed car- 

Ami guided by his voue. nor uninloim d U’-"' the thought very far when he grafts ujion it his 

01 nnpti.d s.nieijty and m.iinatje nles ojniuon of ghosts appearing in places of burial. 

i >[ •'-‘i ‘-ei.ovo .hat the 

I. overjoy oil, eouUl not forbo’ir aloud dcpaited souls ol men and w^mien wandeied up and 

" '1 Ins lurn haih madi) amends thou hast fulfill'd down these lower regions, and entei tamed them- 

Th> v\ords Creator houiitfous and tienij^n 1 selves With the Sight of their spoeies, one could not 

Giver ot all thini’s fair hut tairest (his i ” 1 n a ^ ^ .1 

Of all iliy gilts, nor onviest I now ti-e ^ l>r‘Tf*^’ spirit than 

Done of iny bone, flerii of niy tlesli, myself” tliat which Plato has touched Ujion. 

She heard me ihus, and though divinely brought, The ancients seem ^0 have drawn such a state of 

torments m the description of Tantalus, who was 
That would be woo d. and not unsought ho won, punished with the lage ot an eternal thnst, and set 

>ol obvious, not obtuifiivc, but leiir'd, Up to the chin in w'ater that fled from his lips when- 

Tbe more de.irablo-or, to «ay all ever he .attempted to drink it. 

Nature htrsell, Ihough pure of sinful thoiiL'bt. , , S , , , . r -ni . . 

Wrought Ml her so. ihat seeing me .ho turn d > Platonic 

I follow d her ' sho what was honour knew, philosophy, SO far as it relates to the soul of man, 

And with obsequious majesty approv'd into beautiful allcgones, in the sixth book of his 

K-es US the punishment of a voluptuary 
VAnxinsi: Lost, viii 469—511 death, not unlike that which we are here 

speaking of ; | 

— • ■ ■ ■Luecrit genlnhbus allis 

Aurea fulcra tons, epulicrjno ante ora parate 
Kegifico Juxu: fuiiiiruin maxima Juxfa 
Acrubal, et inambus prohibot conlingeic inensas; 

Exuigitque f.uem .Utolleria, atquo iiitonat ore 

They He below on golden beds display’d. 

And genial fciusts with regal pomp are made ; 

1 he queen of furies by their side is set, 

And snatches from their mouths the untasted meat 
Which, if Uiey touch, her hissing snakes she rears. 

Tossing her torch, and thundering in their ears — DarniN 
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— ■ Magnus sine viribiis ignis 

Incassum funt Vino Georg ui 99 . 

Jn all the rage of impotent desire, 

Ihey feel a quenchless flame, a fruitless firo. 

There i« not, in my opinion, a conflidcratiou more 
effec tual to extinguish inordinate desires in the soul 
of man, than the notions of Plato and his followers 


upon that subject. They tell us, that every passion That I may a little alleviate the seventy of this 
which has been contracted by the soul during her my speculation (which otherwise may lose me seve- 
residcnce in the body remains with her m a sepa- ral of my polite readers,) 1 shall translate a story 
rate state ; and that the soul in the body, or out of that has been quoted upon another occasion by one 
the body, differs no more than tbe man does from of the most learned men of the present age, as 1 
himself when he is in his house, or in open air. find it in the original. The reader will see it is not 
When therefore the obscene pivssions in particular foreign to my present subject, and I dare say will 
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think it a lively representation of a person lying 
under the torments of such a kind of tantalihm, or 
Platonic hell, as that which we have now under con- 
sideration, Monsieur Pontignan, speaking of a 
love-adventuro tliat hajipened to him m the country, 
gives the following account of it.* 

" When I was in the country last summer, I was 
often in company w’lth a couple of chnriinng women, 
wlu) had all the wit and beauty one could desire in 
(euiale companions, with a dash oi coquetry, that 
from time to time gave m^ a great many agreeable 
t(jrinents, I was, after my way, in love with both 
mT (hem, and had such frcfjuent opportunities of plead- 
mg my passion to tiiom when they were asunder, 
that I had reason to hope for paiticular favours from 
each of them. As I was walking one evening m 
niy chamber with nothing about mo but my night- 
gown, they both fame into my room, and told me 
they had a very pleasant tuck to put upon a gentle- 
man that was in the same hfiuse, provnled I wouhl 
bear a part in it Upon (his they told me such a 
plati'iihle stf>ry, that 1 laughed at their contrivance, 
ami agreed to do whatever they should require of 
me. They immediately began to swaddle me up in 
my night-gown, with long pieees of linen, which 
tlhoy folded about me till they h.id wrapped me in 
ihove a hundred yards ol swatli My arms were 
pressed to my sides, and niy legs cIoslmI together by 
so many WTnjipers one over another, that I looked 
like all Egyptian mummy. As I stood bolt-upright 
upon one end in this antique lignio, one of the 
ladies burst out a-laugliing. And now, Pontig- 
nan,” says ‘^he, “ w'O iiit“nd to perform the promise 
that we liiul you luvo extorted from each of us. 
You have olten asked the favour of us, and 1 dare 
Siiy you are a better-bicd cavalier than to refuse to 
go to bed to two ladies that rlesiie it ul you.*’ After 
havingstixid a lit of laughter, I bogged them to un- 
case me. and do with me what tlioy pleased. “ No, 
no,” said they, “ we like you very well ns you are 
and ujioii tliat ordered me to be cained to one of 
their houses, and put to bed in all my swaddles. 
The room was lighted up on all sides and 1 wm« 
bud very decently between a pair of sheets, with my 
head (whieh was uidccd the only part f could move) 
upon a very iiigh pillow • this was no somier done, 
but my two huiiale tiiends came into bed to me in 
(heir fuie-t night-clothes. You may easily guess at 
the condition of a man that saw <i couple ol the mo.sL 
beautiful women in the world undressed and a-bed 
with him, wuthout being able to stir hand or foot. 

1 begged them to release me, and struggled all 1 
could to get loose, w hich I did with ao much vio- 
leuce, that about midnight they both leaped out of 
the bed, cryuig out they were undone. But seeing 
me sale, they torik their posts again, and renewed 
their raillery. Finding all my prayers and endca- 
voura were lost, 1 composed inyself as well as f 
could, and told them that if tliey would not uiibiud 
me, I would fall asleep between thenin and by tuat 
means disgrace them for ever. But, rflos 1 this was 
impossible; could I have been disposed to it, they 
would have nreventod me by several little ill-natured 
caresses and endearments which they bestowed upon 
me. As much devoted as I am to womankind, I 
would not pass such another night to bo master df 
the whole sox. My reader will doubtless he curious 
to know what became of me the next morning. Why 


* The substaucH of tlifl story here paraptirased i% taken 
from U Utile liook entitled Acadeime GaJante, printed at Paris 
and In Holland iit 16ft2, and uflorward at Amat, in 1708 Seo 
that pcutp. 125; and find Dutch edit. p. 160. 


truly my bed-fellows loft me about an hour before 
da), and told me, if I would be good end lie .still, 
they would send somebody to take me up as soon as 
it w'as time lor me to rise. Accordingly about nine 
o’clock in the morning an old woman came to un- 
HW'athe me. I bore all this very patiently, being re- 
solved to take my revenge on my tormentors, and to 
keep no measures with them as soon as I was at li 
herly; but upon asking my old woman what was 
become of the two ladies, she told me she believed 
they were by that time within sight of Pans, for 
that they went away »n a coach and six betuve live 
o’clock in the morning. ”~L. 
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In funas ij^ucmque ruunt" amor omnibus idem 

Viau tieor^f in 2-11 

7 hey rusli info the fl.ime , 

Foi love IS lord of nil, aiul vs m nil Uie same — D uydks 

Thoi’gii the subject I am now going upon would 
be much more pro|)orly the foundation of a comedy. 
1 c-iiinot foibcar iiisciting the circumstances whuh 
pleased me in the account a young lady gave me of 
the loves of a lamily «n town, which shall be name- 
loss; or rather, for the better sound and elevation of 
the history, instead ot Mr. and Mrs, Such-a-one, I shall 
call llfem by feigned names. Without fai therpref.ite 
you are to know that within the liberties of the city of 
Wcstminslor lives tlie lady Hoiiona, a wulow about 
the age of forty, of a heulthy constitution, gay tempei, 
and elegant person. She dresses a litfle too much 
like ii gill, aftecls a childish fondness in iho tone of 
her voice, sonietimc.s a pretty sullcnne.ss in the lean- 
ing ol her head, and now and then a dowii(d«L of 
her eyes on her fan. Neither her imagination nor 
hei hcaltli would ever give her to know tlmt she is 
turned of twenty; but that in the midst of these 
pretty softnesses and airs ol dclicdcy and attraction, 
she has d tdll daughter within a fortnight of fifteen, 
who impertinently comes into the room, and towers 
so much tou'ards woman, that her mother is always 
checked by her prcsei.ee, and every charm of Hono- 
rid droops at the cntiance of Flavia. The agreeable 
Flavid would be what she is not, as well as her 
mother Honoi Id ; but all their bc holdcis are more 
]Mitial to dn^rtectalioii of what a person is growing 
up to, than of what has been already enjoyed, and 
is gone for ever, li is therefore allowed to Fl.ivid 
to look forward, but not to Hunona to look back. 
Flavid 18 no way elepeudaut on her mother with re- 
lation to her fortune, for which riU'.ou they live 
nlmo.st upon an equality m conversation; and as 
lloiiona has given Flavia to understand that it is 
ill-hred to bo always calling mother, Flavia is as well 
pleased never to be called child. It happens by 
tins means, that these ladies are generally rivals m 
all places where they appear ; and the words mother 
and daughter never pass between them but out of 
spite. Flavia one night at a play obijerving Honoria 
draw the eyes of several iu^tho pit, called lo a lady 
who sat by her, and bid her ask her mother to lend 
her her snuff-box for one moment. Another time, 
when a lover of Honoria was on liis knees beseorh- 
ing the favour to kiss her hand, Flavia, mshiug into 
the room, kneeled down by him and asked her hies- 
sing. Several of thesa contradictory acts of duty 
have raised between them such a coldness, that they 
generally converse when they are in mixed com- 
pany, by way of talkmjj at one another, and not to 
one anothlr. Honoria is ever complaining of a cer- 
tain sufficiency in the youngwomen of this age, who 
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to therasclvpH an authority of carry in}^ all 
thiufijs bffoje them, as if they were possessors of the 
esteem of mankind, and all who were but a year be- 
fore them in the world were neglected or deceased. 
Flavia, upon such a piovocation, is suie (o observe, 
that there are people who can resign nothing, and 
know not how to give up what they know they can- 
not hold : that there are those who will not allow 
youth their follies, not because they are themselves 
past them, but because they love to continue in 
them. These heautn^s rival cac h othei on all occa- 
sions, not that they have always luul the same loveis, 
hut each has kept up a vanity to show the other the 
charms of her lover. Dick Ciastiu and Tom 1'ulip, 
ainoug many others, have of late been preteudors m 
this laimly — Dick to Houovia, Tom to Fkivia. Dick 
H the only surviving beau of the last age, and Toni 
almost the only one that keeps up that order of men 
in tins. 

I wish I could repeat the little circumstances of a 
conversation of the foiii lovers with the spirit in 
which the young lady 1 had my account from re- 
presented it at a visit where I had the homuir to be 
piescnt; but it 8c«‘ms Dick Crastin, the admirer of 
llunoria, and Tom Tulip, the pietender td Flavia, 
ivcre purjiosely admitted together by the ladies, th.it 
each might show the other that her lover had the 
supenonty in the accomplishments of that sort of 
eieature whom the sillier part of women call a fine 
gentlemuii. As this age has a much more gioss taste 
in courtship, as well as in every thing else, than the 
last had, these gejitlemen aro instances of it in their 
diii’erent manner of ai>plication Tub]) is ever 
making allusions to the vigour of his jierson, the 
sinewy foue of his make; while Craslin jirofesses a 
wary observation of the. turns ol Ins iiiistiess’s mind. 
Tulip gives himself the airs of a resistless lavisher, 
Cl aslin practises those of a skilful lover. Foeliy i', 
the iiibcparahlc property of every man in love ; and 
as men of wit write verses on those oceaBions, the 
lest of the world repeat the verse's of others. These 
servants of the ladies vveieiised to imitate their nian- 
nt‘i of conversation, and allude to one anoUicr 
rather than mtercluiiige discourse in what they said 
when they met. Tub]) llie other d.iy seized his uii»- 
tiess’s hand, and repealed outof Ovid’.s Ait of Love, 

'Tis f ta/j ill soft battles pass llio night, 

Yot rise next niornmg vigorous for llie figni, 
h'reah as tho (l.jy, .irid active a.sthi light. 

Upon hearing this, Crastin, with an air of rle- 
feienie, played with Honoria’s fan, and repeated, 

Sedley li.ts th.U prevailing gentle art, 

'1 liat I'.iii vMlii a resistless eh.um impart 
'I lie loosest wiihes to tho chastest heart, 

ItaiMi mulIj a ocnfliet, tvindlo such a hre, 

Betvieen declining virtue and desire, 

Till the j)oor 1 ain 4 iusli d maul dissolves awiiy 
III dream- all night, m siglis and te.irs .ill il-iy * 

When Crastin had uttered these veibcs with a 
tenderness which at once spoke passion and respect, 
Honoria cast a triumphant glance at Flavia, ns 
exulting in the elegaiico of Crastin’s coiiitsbip, and 
ujibraiding Ker with the homeliness of Tulip’s, 
Tulrp understood the reproach, and in return began 
to applaud the wisdom of old amorous gentlemen, 
who turned their mistress’® imagination as far as 
possible from what they had long tneiusolves forgot, 
and euded his discourse with a sly commendation of 
the doctrine of Platonic love; at tlie same time he 
ran over, with a laughing eye, Crastin’s thin legs, 


* ITiese verse* on Sir Charles Sedtey, are frnm Lord 
Rocliosier's Imitation of Horace, 1 Sat. t 


meagre looks, and spare body. The old goiitlemnn 
immediatply left the room with some disorder, and 
the conviTSfttion fell upon untimely pasMon, after- 
lovis and unseasonable youth. Tulip sang, danced, 
moved before the glass, led hifi^ unstress half a 
minuet, hummed 

Celia the fair, in the bloom of fifteen * 
when there came a servant with a letter to him, 
whic'h was as follows — - 
“ Sin, 

“I understand very well what you meant by your 
mention of Platonie love. 1 shall be glad to meet 
you immediately in Hy de-park, or hchiiid ]\lontague- 
lioiise, or attend you to Parn-elms, or any other 
f.ishionable place that’s fit for a gentleman to die in, 
that you shall appoint for, “ Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

‘'llKllAIin CliASTIN.” 

Tuliji’s colour changed at the reading of tins 
epistle; for which reason his mistress snalehed it to 
read the contents. While she was doing so. Tulip 
went away; and the ladies now agreeing in a com- 
mon calamity, hewailetl together the danger of their 
lovers. They immediately undi es‘ipd to t;o out, and 
took h.ackneys to prevent mischief; hut after alarm- 
ing hH parts of the town, Ci'.istiii W'tts found by his 
widow 111 Ins pumps at Ilyde-park, which a])point- 
meiit Tulip never kept, but made bis escape into 
the country. Flavia tears her hair for his inglonous 
safety, ciiises and des])ises her channel, and is fallen I 
m love with Ciastm; which is the first part of the I 
history of the rival mother. U. 
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('uijvlv.u prop<> (lisscntiro vuleiilur, 

Fosieiitci vurio nuiUuiri tlivers.! p.ilali) , 

Quid dcin Quid non deni — Hok 2 Kp li 61. 

IMllATSn 

What would >ou b.ivc me do, 

Wht ‘11 out of twenty I i .in please not two ’ — 

One likc.s the pheasants wing, and one the leg, 

I’ho vulgar hoil, Ihe learned roait ini egg, 

Hard lank, to hit the palate of sucli gut -its. — Pul'* 

I>ooking over the late packets of letters whicli 
have been sent to me, I found the following one . 

“ Ma. SpECTAlOIt, 

“ Your paper is a part of my tea eqiM]).ige ; and 
my servant knows my humour so well, that calling 
for my breaklast this morning (it being my usual 
h(*ur), she answeied, the Spectator was not yet come 
in ; but that the lea-kettle hoiled, and she expected 
It eveiy moment. Having thus in part signified to 
you the egteeru and veneration whn h 1 have for you, 
I must put you m mind of tlie catalogue of books 
wluch you have promised to recommend to our sex ; 
for 1 have deferred furinshiiig my closet with authors, 
till I receive youi advice in this particular, being 
your daily disciple and huinlile servant, 

“ Lkonoha.” 

In answer to ray fair disciple, whom I am vciy 
proud of, I must aciiuaint her and the rest of my 
readers, that since I have called out for lielj) in my 
catalogue of a lady’s library, I have received many 
letters upon tlmt head, some of which I shall give 
un account of. 

In the first class I shall take notice of those which 
come to me from eminent booksellers, who eveiy 
one of them mention with respect the authors they 
have printed, and consequently have an eye to their 
own advantage more than to that of the ladies. One 
tells me, that he thinks it absolutely necessary to. 
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woinon to have* true notions of right and equity, 
and that therefore they cannot peruse a better book 
lliau Dalton’s Country Justice. Another thinks 
they cannot be without The Complete Jockey. A 
till id, observing the cuiiosity and desire of prying 
into secrets, which ho tells me is natural to the fair 
sex, is of opinion this female inclination, if well 
dll eel ed, might turn very much to their advantage, 
ami therefore recommends to me Mr. Mode upon 
the Revelations. A fourth lays it dowm as an un- 
questioned tnitb, that a laftly cannot be thoroughly 
aceomplished who has not read The Seciet Treaties 
and Nogocialions of Maishal d’Estradcs. Mr. Jacob 
'I’onson, junior, is of opinion, that Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary might be of very great use to the ladies, in 
order to make them general scholars. Another, 
whoso name J have forgotten, thinks it highly pro- 
pel that every woman with < hild should read Mr. 
Wall’s History of Infant Baptism; as another is 
\v ry iiiqiortunate witli me to recommend to all my 
female ri'xders The Finishing Stroke; being a Viu- 
duatinii of the Patiiarchal Scheme, &c. 

In the second class I shall mention books which 
are reroiiimcnded liy husbands, if T may liclievcthc 
wiiteis of them. Whether or no they aie n-al hus- 
bandi, or personated ones, I cannot tell ; but the 
books they reeoinmeiid are as follow* — A Iharaphrase 
on the Hist(»Ty of Susannali. Rules to keep Lent. 
The Christ lan's Overlhiow prevented. A Dissua- 
sive fiom the IMayhouse, The Viitiies of Camphire, 
witli Directions to make Camphiri- Tea. J'hc l*Iea- 
sure of a Cnuntry Tyife. ''J’he Guveinraent of tlu? 
I’ougue. A lettei dated Clicapside, desires me that 
1 would ad\ise all young wives to make themselves 
mistresses of Wingate's Aiilhuictie, and conehules 
with a I’osUript, that lie hopes 1 will nut forget The 
Couulcss of Ke.U’s Receipts. 

I may reckon the ladn's themselves as a third class 
among these my corrcspiiudents and pi ivy-coun- 
sellors In a letter from one of them, I am advi'^ed 
to place Pharamoiid* at tlie head of my < atalogue, 
ami if I think pnqier, to give the second place to 
Cassandraf. Coquetilla begs nio not to think of 
nailing women upon thtui knees with manuals of de- 
votion, nor of scoicliiiig then faces with books of 
housewifery. PloreJla desires to know if there are 
an) bonks written against prudes, and entreats me, 
if there are, to give them a place in my libraiy. 
Plays of all sorts have their several advocates , All 
for Love 19 mentioned in above fifteen letters; So- 
phonisba, or Ilaiimbdl's Overthrow, in a dozen; 
'fhe Innocent Adultery is likewise highly a jiproved; 
Mithridates, King of Pontiis, has many friends; 
Alexander the Gieat and Aurengzebe have the sJime 
number of voices ; but Theodosius, or the Force of 
Love, cariies it from all the rest. 

I shouM, in the last place, mention such bonVs as 
have been proposed by men of learning, and thodc 
who appp,ar competent judges of tins matter, and 
must here hike occasion to thank A.B., whoever it 
IS that conceals himself under these two letters, lor 
Ills advice upon this subject. But as I find the 
work I have undei taken to be very difficult, I shall 
oefer the executing of it till I am I'arlher acquainted 
wutiv the thoughts of ray judicious contemporaries, 
and have time to examine the several hooks lhl!y 
offer to me : being resolved, m an affair of this mo- 
ment, to proceed with the greatest caution. 

In the meanwhile, as I have taken the ladies under 
my particular cure, I shall make it my business to 

* 1 Two v'elebralcd Krencb romauccs, wriUen by M La 
Calprtuij^de 


find out in the best authors, ancient and modern, 
such passages as may be for their use, and endea- 
vour to accommodate them as well as I can to their 
taste , not questioning but the valuable part of the 
sex will easily pardon me, if from tune to time I 
laugh at those little vanities and folbes which appear 
in the behaviour of some of them, and which arc 
more proper for ridicule than a serious censure. 
Most books being cab ulatc'd for male readers, and 
generally written with au eye to men of learning, 
makes a woik of this nature the more iiciessary; 
besides, I am the more encouraged, because I flatter 
myself that 1 sec the sex daily improving by these 
my speculations. My fair readers are already deeper 
scholars than the beaux. I could name some of 
them who talk much better than seveial gentlemen 
that make a figure at Will’s; and as 1 frequenlly 
receive letters trom the fine ladies and pretty fellows, 
1 cannot but observe that the former aie superior to 
the other, not only m the sense but in the spelliiig 
This cannot but have a good effect upon the female 
world, and keep them fioni being chiirmed by those 
empty coxcombs that have hitherto been admiied 
among the women, though laughed at among the men. 

I am credibly informed that 'I'om Tattle passes for 
an impertinent fellow, that Will Tnppet begins to 
be smoked, and that Frank Smoothly himself is 
within a month of a coxcomb, in ease I think fit to 
continue this paper. For my part, as it is mybusi- 
ness iu some measure to detect such as would lead 
asliay weak minds by their false pretences to wit 
and judginont, luimcmr and gallantry, I shall not 
tail to lend the best light I am able to the fair sex 
for the continuation of th(‘se their discoveries.— L. 
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Spatio brevl 

Spcni longam rcsoces <!uin loquunur fugent mvida 
iLtas; carpe them, <iuam inimmum credula pofttero- 

Hur. 1 Od. xl C 

Thy lenorthen'd hopes with prudence bound 
Froporlion'd lo the flying Iiour , 

While thus we talk in careless ease, 

1 he eul ions moments wing iheir flight, 

IiiHtant the fleeting pleasure scire, 

Nor Iru-.! to-morrow's doubtful light — F rancis 

Wk all of U8 complain of the shortness of time, 
saith Seneca, .and yet have much more than we know 
what to do with. Our lives, says he, are spent either 
in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the 
jiuiposo, or m doing nothing that we ought to do. 
We arc always complaining our days are few, and 
acting as though there would be no end of them. 
That noble philosopher has described our inconsist- 
ency with ourselves in this particular, by all those 
various turns of expression and thought which are 
peculiar to his writings. 

I often consider mankind as wholly inconsistent 
vioth itself in a point that bears some affinity to the 
former. Though wc seem grieved at the shortness 
of life in general, we are wishing every period of it 
at an end. Tlie minor longs to be at age, then to 
be a man of business, then to make up an estate, 
then to arrive at honours, tlien to retire. Thus, 
allhcrtigh the whole life is allowed by eyery one to 
be short, the several divisions of it appear long and 
tedious. We are lengthening our span in general, 
but would fain contract the iiarts of which it is com- 
pofjed. The usurer would bo very well satisfied lo 
have all the time annihilated that lies between the 
present moment and next quarter-day. The politi 
I dan would be contented to lose three years in 
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life, could lie place things in the posture which he 
fancies I hey will Hland m after such a revolution of 
lime. The lover would be glad to strike out of hia 
cMstence all the moments that are to pass away be- 
fore tlip happy meeting. Thus, as fast as our time 
rulI^, wo should veiy glut! m most parts of oui 
lives that it ran luucli lastci than it docs. Seveial 
houib of the day hang upon our hands, nay we w^^h 
away whole years; and travel through time as 
through a country filled with many wild and empty 
wastes, whn h we would fain Imny over, that wo may 
anive at those several little settlemimts oi imaginary 
points of rest which are diepeised up and down in it. 

If we divide the life of most men into twenty parts, 
we shall lind, that at least nineteen of tlicm are mere 
gaps and chasms, which are neither filled with plea- 
sure nor biiMiiess. 1 do not, however, iiieludo m 
this calculation the life of those men vUio are m a 
perpetual liurry of ati'aiis, but of those only who aic 
not alwavs engaged in scenes of action ; and 1 hope 
I shall not do au unacceptable piece of seiviee to 
these persons, if I point ■uit to them lertain methods 
for the filbug up their cnijity .spaces of life. The 
methods I shall piopose to them aie as foilow^ 

d’ho first IS the cxcicise of virtue, m the mo.st ge- 
neral acceptation of the w^ord. The {lartuulai scheme 
which comjireliends the social vnlucs, may gi\e em- 
ployment to the ino.st iiulustiious temper, and find a 
man in business moie than the most active station 
of life. To advise the ignoiaiit, relieve the n(‘edy, 
comtoit the afHi< ted, arc dutiea tiiat fall in our way 
almost e\eiy day of our Jives. A man has tieipient 
opportunities of mitigating the fieieencss of a paity ; 
o{ doing justice to the chaiactcr of a deserving man ; 
of softening tlieeinious, tjiiieling tne angiy, and 
rectifying the prejudiced ; who h aie all of tliem em- 
ployments suited to 3 icaaoiuhle nature, and hiiag 
groat satisfaction to the person who can busy himself 
m tliem with discretion. 

There is another kind of \irtue that may find em- 
ployment for those retired hours in wliicli we are 
altogether left to ourselves, and de.stitute of company 
and conversation ; I mean (hat intercourse and com- 
nmuicatiou which every reasonable ereaturo ought 
to maintain with the great Author of his being. The 
man who lives under an habitual sense of the divine 
presence keeps up a perpetual cheei fulness of temper, 
and eigoy^s cveiy moment the satisfaction of think- 
ing himself in company with his dearest and best of 
friends. The time never lies heavy upon him it 
18 impossible for him to be alone. His thoughts and 
passions are the most buaicd at such hours when 
those of otlier men are the most unaelive. He no 
sooner steps out of the world but his heart burns 
with devotion, swclU with hope, and triumphs in the 
consciousness of tliat presence which every where 
snriounds him ; or, on the contrary, pours out its 
fears, its sorrows, its apprehensions, to the great 
supporter of its existence. 

1 have heie only considered the necessity of a 
man’s being virtuous, that he may have something 
to do ; but if wo consider farther, that the exercise 
of virtue is not only an amusement for the time it 
lusts, but that its influence extends to those jiarts 
of our existence which lie beyond the grave, and 
that our whole eternity is to take its colour from 
those hours which we here employ in virtue or in 
vice, the argument redoubles upon us for putting in 
practice this method of passing away our time. 

When a man lias but a little stock to imxirove, 
and has opportunities of turning it all to good ac- 
count, what shall wo think of him if he suffers uiuc- 


! teen parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs 
even the twentieth to his rum ui disadvantage ■* 
But because the mind cannot be always in its fer- 
vours nor .strained up to a pitch of virtue, it is ne- 
cessary to find out proper employmSnts for it in its 
lelaxations. 

The next method therefore that I would propose 
to fill up our time, should be useful and iniiocont 
diversions. I must confess I think it is below rea- 
sonable cicdturcs to be altogether convcisantin such 
diversions as are merely innocent, and have nothing 
else to recommend them but that there is no huit in 
them. Whether any kind of gaming has even thus 
much to say for itself I .shall not determine; but 1 
think It is very wonderful to sec persons of the best 
sense passing away a dozen houis together in shuf- 
llmg and dividing a pack of cards, with no other 
conversation but what is made up of a few game 
phucsos, and no oilier ideas hut tliose ol lilat k or 
i<*d spots ranged together in different llguu^^. Would 
not a man l.im^h to hear nnv one of this spcoi’,- coni- 
plainiug that life is short ? 

The stage might bo made a perpetual source of 
the most nohle and useful entcitaiiiments, were it 
under proper regulations. 

But the mind never unbends itself so agreeably 
a.> 111 the conversation of a well-chosen fiiend. Theie 
IS indeed no blc.ssiiig of life that is any way com- 
parable to the enj’oyment of n discreet and virtuous 
Irieiid. It eases and unloads the miiul, clears and 
improves tlie uudorstandiiig, engenders thoughts and 
knowledge, ammutevS viitue and good resolutions, 
soothes and allays the passions, and finds emjdoy- 
ments for most ot the vacant hours of life, 

Next to such an intimacy v\ith a paiticular per- 
son, one would endeavour after a more general eon- 
vorsation with such as aie able to entertain and 
improve those with whom they converse, which arc 
qualifications that seldom go asunder. 

There are many other useful employments of life, 
which one would eudeavour to multiply, that one 
miglit on dll occasions have recourse to something, 
rather than suffer the mmd to lie idle, or run adrift 
with any passion that ehauccs to rise iii it. 

A man that has a ta.ste of music, painting, or 
architecture, is like one that has another sense, 
when compared with such as have no relish of those 
arts. The florist, the planter, the gardener, the 
husbandman, when they are only as accomplish- 
luentb to the man of fortune, are great reliefs to a 
country life, and many ways useful to those who are 
posbe.8sed of them. 

But of all the diversions of life, there is none so 
proper to fill up its empty spaces as the reading of 
useful and oiitcrtainiiig authors. But this I shall 
only touch upon, because it in some measure inter- 
feres with the third method, which I shall propose 
111 another paper, for the employment of our dead 
unactive hours, and which I shall only mention in 
general to be the pursuit of knowledge. — L. 
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• Hoc ost 

Vivero UUi, vitapowe prioio frm — Mart xxUL 10 

'The present joys of life we doublytmste, 
looking back with plinwure lu mo p.iai 

Thk last method which I proposed in my Satur- 
day’s paper, for filling up those empty spaces of life 
which are so tedious and burdensome to idle people, 
is the employing ourselves in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. I remember Mr. Bo)U*, speaking of a cor 
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taiQ mineral, tolla UiJ, tliat a man may consume his 
whole life ill the study of it, without arriving at the 
kiio-A ledge of all its (jualities. The trvUh of it U, 
there is not a single siienee, or any Ijrarich of it, 
that might not furnish a man with business for lilc, 
though it were much longer than it is. 

I shall not here engage on ihoMi beaten subjects 
of llie usi'fuhiess of knowledge, nor of the pleasure 
end peilV'ction it gives the mind ; nor on the methods 
of atUnung u, nor iccommend aii) particulai biandi 
of it ; all wlmJi have been <he tojiics of many otlier 
, rtrifeis; but shall indulge myself in a speenlatiun 
Ihat IS luoie inuommoii, and may theiefozc peihaps 
be more cntci tanuiig. 

I lone before shewn how the unemployed parts of 
life np])ear long and tedious, and shall here endea- 
vour to shew how those paits of life which aic exer- 
f ised in study, reading, and the puisiiits ol know- 
ledge, aio long, but not tedious, and tiy that means 
di'' 0 )vcr a melliml ol lengtheiimg our livc.'^, and at 
the '^ame time of luiimig all the pails oi them to 
oui advantage. 

Mr, Lueke obspives. “ That we get the idea of 
time or duiateui, l»j leilectuig cui that train of ideas 
wiiuli sin < eed one aiiothei in our minds - that foi 
this leason, w limi wo sleep soundly wi thou t il ream 
iiig, we Ii.nc no pem>ption of Lime, or the leiigtli 
ot it whilst we sleep ; and that tin* moiueiit W’hei em 
we liMve olf to tliink, till tlie moment we begin t<» 
think again, semiis tvi liase iiodistfUiec Towhnh 
the .'indior adds, “ and so I doubt not but it would 
be to a waking man if it wcio possible for iinn to 
kee[i only one idea in liis nimd, without variation, 
ami the suei'ession of otheis. ami we see, that one 
who lives Ills thoughts va’i) iu((MitIy on one tiling, 
so as to take but little iiuriee of (be sueceKsion of 
ideas that pass in his mnul whilst he is taken up with 
th.it earnest ( ontemplalion, lets slip out of his ac- 
(ount a good p.nt ot that duiation, and thinks that 
time shoiter lhau it is.” 

Wo might (.any this IhoughL farther; and con- 
sider a man a.s, on one .side, shortening lus time by 
thinking on nothing, oi but a few things; so on the 
other, as lengthening it, by employing his thoughts 
on m.iny subjects, or by entei taming a quick and 
constant succession of ideas. Accordingly, Mtm- 
.su*ur Mallebranche. in his Inquiiy after 7>uth 
(which was published seveial year.s bcioro Mr. 
l^jcke’fi Essay on Human Understanding), tells us, 

” that it IS possible some iicatures may ihitik half 
an hour a.s long a- \vc do a thousand joars ; or look 
upon that space of duration winch we call a minute, 
as an lioui, a week, a month, or a whole age.” 

This notion of Monsieur Mallehrauche la capable 
of some little C-vplanatiou from what I have quoted 
out of Mr. Locke; for if our notion of time is pro- 
duced by our reflecting on the succession ol ideas n 
our mind, and this succcs.-iou may be infinitely ac- 
eelelatcd or retaidcd, it will follow, that diffeieut 
beings may have different notions of the same parts 
of duration, accoidjng as their ideas, which we sup- 
pose are equally distinct in cat h of Uiem, follow one 
another in a greater or less degree of rapidity. i 

There is a famous passage in the Alcoran, which | 
looks as if Mahomet had been possessed of the no- 1 
tion we are now speaking of. It is there said, tbaf 
the Angel Gabiiel took Mahomet out of his bed one 
morning to give him a sight of all things in the 
seven heavens, in paradise, and in hell, which the 
pronhot took a distinct view of; and after having 
hela ninety thousand confereuecs with God, was 
brought back again to his bed. All this, says the 


Alcoran, was trunsae.ttd in so small a sjiace of time, 
that Mahomet at his return found his bed still warm, 
and took up an eaithcu pitcher, which W'as thrown 
down at the vciy instant that the Angel Gabriel car- 
ried liim aw’ay, befoie the water was all spill.* 

There is a very pretty .story in the Turkish tales, 
which 1 elates to this passage of that famous impos- 
tor, and bears some atlliuLy to tlic subject, we are 
now upon. A sultan of Kg^pt, who was an lufldel, 
used to laugh at this circiunsUnce m Mahomet’s 
life, as what was altogether impu.ssible and absurd; 
but conversing one da) with a gieat doctor lu the 
law, who had the gift of woiking miiatles, the doctoi 
told imn he would quickly couvinee him olThe tiutb 
of this passage m the liistory of Maliomet, if he 
would consent to do wliat he should dcMre of him. 
Upon this the sultan was diiect'^d to place liimselt 
by a liuge tub of water, which he did aciordingly; 
and as he stood by the tub amidst a circle of his 
gieat men, the holy man hid him plunge his head 
into the w.iter, and diaw it up again. The king ac- 
cordingly thiust Ills head into the water, and at the 
same tune found hnnselt at tlio foot of a mountain 
on tlie sca-.‘'hore. 'J'he king iimncdiately began to 
rage against Ins doctor lor (his piece of tieachcry 
and witchcraft ; but at length, knowing it was m 
cam to be angiy, ho set hnnsolf to think on proper 
nuthods for getting a livelihood lu thi.s strange 
eountiy. Aeeoidiiigly he ajiphed liimstlf to some 
)>( oplo whom he saw at wuik m a neighbouring 
wood (lii'se people coiidiu ted him to a town thut 
.stood at a little distaneo from the wood, where, alter 
.smue aJ\eiiluies, he miirncd a woman of great 
beauty and loituiie. He lived with this w'ornun so 
long, that bo had ^ her seven sons and seven 
daug^iters. He was fmerwaid reduced lo great w^ant, 
and loiced to think of plying in the streets as a 
poller for hi.s livelihood. One day as he was walking 
alone by liie sea-side, being seized with luauy me- 
lancholy relleetions upon his former and his present 
state of lile, which ha<i raised a fit of devotion in 
him, he thicvv ofl‘ his clothes with a design to wash 
himscll, accoiding to the custom of the Mahometans, 
before be sanl lus piajors. 

Alter his lust plunge into the sea, he no sooriei 
raised lus head above the water blithe found himselt 
.‘■tandiug by the side of the tub, with the great mm 
ol his court about him, and the holy man at his 
side. Ho immediately upbraided his teacher for 
havmg sent him on such a course of adventures, and 
betiajed him into so long a state of misery and serv- 
itude ; but was woiidcrlully surprisci when he heard 
that the state he talked of wa.s only a dream and de- 
lusion; that he had not stirred from the place where 
he then stood ; and that he had only dipped his head 
into the w'ater, and iinme^liately taken it out again. 

The Mahometan doctor took this occasion of in- 
stiuctuig the sultan, that nothing was impossible 
with God; and that He, with whom a thousand 
years are but as one day, can, if he pleases, make 
a single day, nay, a single moment, appear to any 
of his creatures as a thousand years. 

I shall leave iny reader to compare these eastern 
fables With the notions ol tliosu two great pluloso- 
phers whom 1 have quoted m this paper ; and shall 
only, by way of application, desire him to consider 
how we uuiy extend Iifo beyond Us natural dimen- 
sions, by applying ourselves diligently to the pur- 
suits of knowledge. 

• The Spectator's memory hith lioro deceived him ; no such 
paics.'i(;e IS to be found in the Alcoran, thou^^b it pos^bly any 
in some of the histories of Mahomet's life 
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The hours of a wise man arc lengthened hy his 
ideas, as those of a fool arc by his passions. The 
time of the one is long, because he does not know 
what to do with it; so is that of the other, because 
In* distinguishes every moment of it with useful oi 
amusing thoughts ; or, in other words, because the 
one IS always wishing it away, and the other always 
enjoying it. 

Ilow ditJorent is the view of past life, in the man 
who 18 grown old in knowledge and wisdom, from 
that of him who is giowu old in ignorance and 
folly! The latter is like the owner of a barren 
countiy, that fills his eye with the piosjieet of naked 
hills and plains, which produce nothing cither pro- 
litable or ornamental; the other beholds a beautiful 
and spacious landscape divided into delightful gar- 
dens, green meadows, fruilful fields, and can scaice 
c'ast his c)e on a single spot of tiis possessions, that 
IS nut covered with some boautiful plant or flower. — L. 
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Curio levcfl lofjuuntur, tngeiites atiipent — Slnfca Irag. 

Lujht Borrows boae the tongue, but great eiithaiii.— P 

Havino read the tw'O following letters with much 
pleasure, I cannot hut think IIk* good sense of them 
will ho as agreeable to the* town as any thing I could 
say, cither ou the topics they tieat of, or any other; 
they both allude to former papers of mine, and I do 
nut qncstuu but the first, which is upon mourning, 
will he Ihniight the production of a man who is well 
acquainted with the generous ) earnings of distiess 
in a manly temper, which is above the relief of 
tears. A speculation of my own ou that subject I 
shall defer till another occasion. 

The second letter is from a lady of a mind as great 
as her understanding. There is, peiliaps, something 
in the beginning of it which I ouglit in modesty to 
conceal; hut 1 have so much esteem for this cor- 
respondent, that I will not alter a tittle of what she 
writes, though 1 am thus scrupulous at the price oi 
being ridiculous. 

“ Mr. fSi'ECTATon, 

“ I was very well pleased with your discourse upon 
general moiiruuig, and should be oblmed to you if 
you would enter into the matter more deeply, and 
give us your thoughts upon the lommou sense the 
ordinary people have of the demonstrations of grief, 
who presciibe rules and fashions to the most solemn 
affliction ; such as tlie loss ol the nearest relatioiis and 
dearest friends. You cannot go to visit a sick friend, 
but some impertinent waiter about him observes the 
muscles of your face as strictly as if they were prog- 
nostics of hi8 death or recoveiy. If he happens to 
be taken from you, you are immediately surrounded 
with numbers of these spectators, who expect a me- 
lancholy slirug of your shoulders, a pathctical shake 
of your head, and an expressive distortion of your 
face, to measure your afl'ection and value for the de- i 
ceased. But there is nothing, on these occasions, ' 
80 much in their favour as immoderate weeping. As 
all their passions are superficial, they imagine the 
seat of love and friendship to be placed visibly in 
the ryes. They judge what stock of kindness you 
had for the living, by the quantity of tears you pour 
out for the dead : so that if one body wants that 
quaiititv of salt water another abounds witli, ho is in 
great danger of being thought insensible or ill- 
natuicd. They are strangers to friendship whose 
gnef happens not to be moist enough to Wet such a 
parcel ol handkerchiefs. But experience has told' 


us, nothing is so fallacious as this outward sign of 
sorrow; and the natural history of our bodies will 
teach us that this flux of the eyes, this faculty of 
weeping, is peculiar only to some constitutions. Wo 
observe in the tender bodies of children, i^hen 
crossed m their little wills and expectations, how 
dissolvable they are into tears. It this were what 
grief is an men, nature would not he able to Mijiijoit 
them in the excess of it fur one moment. Add to 
this obseivdtioTi, how quick is their transition from 
this passion to that of their joy ! I will not say wc 
see often, in the next tender things to children, tcais 
shed without much grieving. Tlius it is common to 
shed teals without muen sorrow, and as common to 
sufler much sorrow wilhoiit shedding tears (iiicf 
and weeping aic indeed frequent companions; hut, 
I believe, never m their highest excesses. As 
laughter does not proceed from profound jo) , so nci 
thcr does weeping from jirofouud sorrow. 'J'he sor- 
row W'hicli dpjicarsso easily at the eyes, cannot have 
pierced deeply into the hcait. The heait distended 
with grief, stops all the passages loi tears or lanieii- 
tatioii'i. 

“Now, Sir, what I w^ould iindiiie you to m all 
this IS, that you would inform the shallow chik s ainl 
observers upou soriow, that tiue affliction laliours to 
he invisible, that it is a stranger to ecicmony, and 
that it bears in its own nature a dignity mueli above 
the little ciri’umsiances which are aflected under the 
notion of decency. You must know, Sir, I have 
lately lost a dear friend, loi whom I liave not yei 
shed a to.ir, and for that reason youi aiinnadvcisuuis 
on that subject would be the more acceptable to, 
“Sii, youi most humble servant, 

“ B. n." 

“ Mr. Spectator, June the IbLli 

“ As I hope there are but few who have so little 
gratitude as not to acknowledge the userulncss ol 
your pen, and to esteem it a public beuoHt, so 1 am 
sensible, be that as it will, you must nevcitludess 
find the secret and incompaialde pleasure of doing 
good, and be a great sharer in the entertainment 
you give. I acknowledge our sex to be mncli 
obliged, and I nope impiovcd, by your labours, and 
oven your intentions moie particularly for our ser- 
vice. If it be true, as it is sometimes Mild, that our 
sex have un influence ou the other, your jiapci may 
be a yet more general good. Your diiecting us to 
reading is certainly the best means to our instrm - 
tion ; butl think with you, caution in lliatpartieulai 
very useful, mucc tbe improvement of our under- 
standings may or may not he of service to us, ac- 
cording as it i.s managed. It has been thought we 
are not generally so ignorant as ill-taught, or that 
our sex does tiot so often want wit, judgment, or 
knowledge, as the right application of them. You 
are so well-bred, as to say your fair readers are al- 
ready deeper scholars tlian the beaux, and that you 
could name some of them that talk much better than 
several gentlemen that make a figure at Will’s. This 
may possibly be, and no great compliment, in my 
opinion, even supposing your comparison to reach 
Tom’s and the Grecian. Surely you are too wise to 
think that the leal commendation of a woman. Were 
,it not rather to be wished we improved in our own 
sphere, and approved ourselves belter dan^hlers, bet- 
ter wives, mothers, and friends ? 

“ I cannot but agree with the judicious trader in 
Cheapside (though 1 am not at all prejudiced in his 
favour) m recommending the study of arithmetic ; 
and must dissent even from the authority which you 
mention, when it advises tlic making our sexsclioWo, 
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Indeed a little more philosophy, in order to the sub- 
duing our passions to our reason might be some- 
times serviceable, and a treatise of that nature I 
should approve of, even m exchange for Theodosius, 
or the Force of Love ; but as I well know you want 
not hints, I will proceed no farther than to recom- 
mend the Bishop of Cambray’s Education of a 
Daugliler, as it is translated into the only language 
I have any knowledge of, though perhaps very mu< Ji 
to its disadvantage. I have heard it ohjected against 
that piece, that its niBtructione are not of general 
use, but only fitted fora great lady ; but I confess I 
am not of that opinion ; for I do nut remember that 
ihcie are any rules laid down for the expenses of a 
woman — m which paiticnlar only I think a gentle- 
woman ought to ditfei from a lady of tlio best for- 
tune, or highest (juahty, and not in their principles 
of justice, giatitudc, piudeuce, oi modesty. .1 ought 
p'cilMps to make nil apology for this lung epistle ; 
but as I rather believe you a I’ncnd to sincerity than 
ceieinoiiy, sliall only assure you I am, 

“ Sir, youi most humble seivaiit, 

T “ Annabella.” 

No. %.] WEONESDAV, JUNK 20, 1711. 

Aimcinti 

Maiiclijjum (lotniiin, et faigi — Hoii 2 Sat, vu 2 . 

• The faithful Borvviiil, and the true — Cnttarn 

j “ Mn. Sl'LcTATOJt, 

I “I UAVK fiequently lead your discourse upon 
I >crviiiits, and as 1 am one m)se]f, have been much 
I offtuicied that in that vuiioly of forms wherein you 
! ronsiflcrcd the had, you found no place to mention I 
I I lie good. Ihcrc is, however, one observation of 
I jonrs I approve, which us, ‘That there are men of 
wit and good sense among all oidcrs of men, and 
1 that seivants report iiiosi of the good or ill which is 
spoken of their mastcis.’ That there are men of 
sense who live in servitude, I have the vanity to say 
I have felt to my woeful oxpcrieuce. You attiihute 
very justly the source of, our goa^ral iniquity to 
board-wages, and the manner ot living out ot a do- 
mestic way; but t cannot give you my thoughts on 
this subject any way so well as by a shoit account of 
my own liCc', to this the lorty-fiftli year of my age — 
that is to say, from my fii’st being a foot-boy at four- 
teen, to my present station of a uobleman’s porter 
in the ycai of my age uboveineuiioiied. 

“ Know then, tliat my father was a poor tenant to 
ilie family of Sir Stephen Rackrent. Sir Stephen 
pul me to school, or rather made me follow Ins son 
llarry to school, from niy ninth year; wad there, 
though Sir Stephen paid something for my learn- 
ing, I was used like a servant, and was forced to get 
whut scraps of learning I could by mj own industry, 
fur the Bihoolmaster took very liltie notice of me. 
My young master was a lad of very sprightly part?; 
and my being constantly about him, and loving him, 
was no small advantage to me. My master loved 
me extremely, and has often been whipped for not 
keeping me at a distance. He used always to say, 
that when he came to his estate I should have a 
leasie of my father’s tenement for nothing, i cam^ 
up to town with him to Wostwinstcr-schooi; at 
which timo he taught me at night all be learnt, 
and put me to find out words in the dictionary when 
he was about his exercise. It was the will of Pro- 
vidence that master Harry was taken very ill of a 
fever, «)f which he died within ten days after Ins first 
falling sick. Here was the first sorrow 1 ever knew; ‘ 


and I assure you, Mr, Spectator, I remember the 
beautiful action of the sweet youth in bis fever, as 
fresh us if it were yesterday. If he wanted any 
thing, It must bo given him by Tom. When 1 let 
any thing fall, through the gnef I was under, he 
ivould cry, ‘ Do npt beat the poor boy ; give him 
some more julep fur me, nobody else shall give it 
me.’ He would strive to bide Ins being so bad, 
when he saw I could not bear hw being in so much 
danger, and comforted me, saying, ‘Torn, Torn, have 
d good heart,’ When I was holding a cup at hik» 
mouth, he fell into convulsions; and at this very 
time I hear my dear master’s last groan. I was 
quickly turned out of the room, and left to sob and 
beat my head against the wall at my leisure, 'rho 
grief I was in was inexpressible : and every body 
thoiiglit it would have cost rae my life. In a lew- 
days my old lady, who was one of the housewives of 
the world, thought of turning me out of doors, be- 
cause I put her in mind of her son. Sir Stephrii 
proposed putting me to prentice ; bul my lady being 
an excellent manager, would not let her hn^band 
throw away his money m acts of charity. I had 
sense enough to be under the utiinosl indignation, to 
sec her discard, with so little concern, one her son 
had loved so much; and went out of the house to 
ramble wherever my teot would carry me. 

'‘The third day after I left Sir Stephen’s family, 
I was strolling up and down in the walks of the 
Temple. A young gentleman of the house, who 
(as I heard him say a(tcrvvard) seeing me half- 
starved and well-dressed, thought me an equipage 
ready to liis hand, after very little inquiry more than 
‘ Did 1 want a master ?’ bid me follow him; 1 did 
so, and in a vei'y little while thouglit nijsclf the hap- 
piest cicaturc in the world. My tmio was taken up 
in carrying leiterb to wenches, or messages to young 
ladies of my master’s acquamtanre. We rambled 
fiom tavciii to tavern, to the playhouse, the Mu) 
berry-garden,* and places of rcsoit; where my 
master engaged every night in some new amour, in 
which and drinking he spent all his time when ho 
had money. During these extravagancies, I hud 
the plcasuic of lying on the stairs of a tavein half 
Anight, playing at dice with other servanfs, and the 
like idlenesses. When my master wa» moneyless, I 
was generally employed m tianscribiug amorous 

f iieces of poetry, old songs, and new lampoons. This 
ife held till my master married, and he had then 
the prudence to turn me off, bccaUBc I wan in tlic 
secret of his intriguen. 

“ I was Utterly at a loss what course to take next; 
when at last I applied mjself to a fellow-sulfercr, 
ODO of his mistresses, a woman of the town. She 
happening at that time to be pretty full of money, 
clothed me from head to foot; and knowing me to 
be a sharp fellow, employed me accordingly. Some- 
times I was to go abroad with her, and when she had 
pitched upon a young fellow she thought for her 
turn, I was to be dropped as one she could not trust. 
She would often cheapen goods at the New Kx‘ 
change ;t and when she had a mind to be attacked 
she would scud ms away on an errand. When ni. 
hunjhle servant and she were beginning a parley, I 
came immediately, and told her Sir John was come 
homo : then she would order another coach to pre- 

The mulberry -gsrden vfu a place of elegant entert^a- 
meot near Bucklngham-huune (now tb« Queen’s Palace), some- 
what like the moden^ Vauxhall. 

t The Mew Exchaiogo was nituated between Durham-yard 
and York-bal Wings in ilie Strand It was the fashionable marl 
of millinery waxea tiil 1737. when It was taken down, and 
dwelling- houses erected on the spot. 
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vent boiiii^ The lover makc"^ signs to rne ! 

us I g«"t hcliiud the coach ; I shake iny head — it w.is 
iriipos'.ible I leave my lady at the next tin iiing, | 
and follf)\v the cully to know how to tall in hn way 
on another occasion. Besides good ulTiees ol this 
nature, 1 writ all my raistn-ss’s love-letters , some 
from a lady that saw siitb a gentleman at such a 
plate in suih a etjlouied coat — ^ome shcAingthe tei- 
rors she was in of a jealous old husband — olheis ex- 
plaining that the seventy ol her parents was mu h 
(though her loiturie w<i.> st'tllcdj that she was wdling 
to nut away with such a one, tliough she knew he 
was but a younger hrothei In a word, my half 
education and love ol idle books made mo outwiite 
all that made love to her by I'ay «)I (Epistle ; find us 
she was extremely ( imniiig, she did well toioiitrli m 
company by a skilful ailci tatiou of the greatest ino- 
ilesly. In the midst of all this, I was surprised with 
a letter Irom her, .uid a ten-pound note. 

“ ‘ IIoNi- sr To.m, 

“ ' You will never see me more. I am mairied to 
a very cunning country gciiLleiiiaii, who might pos- 
sibly guess something it I kept you still; theiclore 
faiewell.’ 

“ VV’hen this jilacc was lost also in marriage, T 
was resolved to go among ijUile another pcoph', toi 
the future, and got in butler to one of those lamilies 
where thtTe is a coacli kept, three or foiii servants, 
a clean liuiisc, and a good general outside upon a 
small estate. Ifeie I lived very comfortably for 
some lime, until I imluituuately found ray master, 
the very gravest man alive, m the garret with the 
chambermaid I knew the world too wcdl to think 
of stay ing there ; uud the next day pictcndcd to 
have received a letter out of the « oimtry that my fa- 
ther was dying, and got my discharge witli a bounty 
for my disci otion. 

“ 'I'lie next I lived with was a peevish singln man, 
whom I stayed with for a year and a hall. Most 
part of the time I passed very easily ; lor when I 
began to know him, I minded no more than he 
meant, wdiat ho said • so that one day in a good hu- 
mour ho said, ‘ I was the best man he ever had, by 
my want ol respect to him * 

“ These, Sir, are the chief occuironces of my life; 
and 1 will not dwell upon very many other jilm es I 
have been m, where I have been the sLftiugcst fellow 
in the world, where nobody m the worlil had such 
seivants as they, where suie they were the unluekicst 
people 111 the vvoild for sci vaiits, and so forth. All 
1 mean by this n-piescntation is, to shew you that we 
])0or seivants are not (vvli.it vou called us too gene- 
rally) all rogues; but that we are what we are, ac- 
cormiig to the evamplo of onr superiors. In the 
family I am now in, I am guilty of no one sin but 
lying; which I do with a giave face in my gown 
and staff every day 1 live, and almost till day long, 
in denying my lord to impertinent suitors, and my 
lady to unwelcome visitants. But, >Sir, 1 am to let 
you know that I am, when I can get abroad, a 
leader of the servants : I am he that keeps time with 
beating my cudgel against the boards m the gallery 
at an opera ; I am he that am touched so properly 
at a tragedy, when the people of quality are staring 
at one another during the most important incidents. 
When you hear m a crowd a cry in the right place, 
a hum where the point is touched lu a speech, or a 
Imz/.a set up where it is the voice of ihe people : 
you may conclude it is begun or joined by, Sir, 

“ Your more than humble servant, 

T. “ Thomas Tkubtv.” 
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'llie> prodigally threw lliLor livt-a aw.iy 
Among the loose pa])(*rs which I have frequently 
spokon ol hcrctofoie, I find a convcisation between 
' IMiarainoud and h'.uciate upon the subject of duds, 
and the copy of an edict issued in coiiscqiiem e of 
that discouise, 

JRiciafc argued, that nothing but the most Hcverc 
and vindictive piinishnyuit, such as jdacing the 
bodies of the offenders in chains, ami puUing them 
to dealli by the most exquisite torments, would be 
sLiflicierit to extiipato a ciiino whit h bad so long 
prevailed, and was so hiinly fixed iii the opinion of 
the world as gieataiid laudable. The king answered, 
“ that indeed instances ol ignominy were necessary 
111 the cine of this evil, but, (oiisideiing that it 
pievailed only among sneh as had a nicety in their 
st'iise of honour and that it often hajipened that a 
dud was fought to save appearaiucs lo tliewolld, 
when both parties were m their luMits in amity .niU 
1 ecoiic ihatiou to each othei, it was evident tliat 
turning the mode another way would etfectnally put 
a stop to what had been only as a mode; that to 
^lKh peisoiis poveily and shame were torments Mif- 
licient; that ho would not go faithcr in punishing 
m others, cnme.'i whuh ho was satisfied he himself 
was most guilty of, m that he might have prevented 
them by speaking kns displeasure sooner.” Besides 
winch till' king said, “ ho wasiii general averse to 
toituies, whieh was putting human nature iIm-K, la- 
ther than the (rimin.il, to disgrace; and that he 
would be sure not to us(‘ this means where the tnme 
was hut an ill elb'ct aii.sing from a laudable cauve, 
the fear of .shame ” The king, at Ihe same tune, 
spoke with much grace upon the subject of mer< v , 
and repented of many acts of that kind wdm h liad 
a niaguilieont aspei t in llic doing, huL dreadful loii 
sequeiieoa m the example. “ Meuy to ])aiticulai 
he observed, ‘‘was eiuelty m the general. Tliat 
though a jninec could not revive a dead man bv 
taking the lite of him who killed him, neither could 
Jio make reparation to the next that should die by 
(he evil example ; oi answer to hnnscll for the par- 
tiality 111 not pardoning the ne.xt as well as the for- 
m(M olfendci. — A.s for me,” s.iys Pharamoud, ” I 
have conquered Prance, and yet have given laws to 
my people, I’he laws are my methods of life , they 
,iri; not a dimmutioa but a diioctiori to niy power. 

I am (jiill absolute to distinguish the innocent and 
the virfuous, to give honour.s to the brave and gene- 
rous ; I am absolute in my good will f none can op- 
pose my bounty, or prescribe rules for my favour. 
While I can, as I please, reward the good, 1 am 
under no pain that 1 cannot pardon the wicked ; for 
which reason,” continued Phararnond, ” I will ef- 
fectually put a stop to this evil, by exposing no more 
the (cudorness ot my nature to the importunity of 
having the {iinne respect to those who are miserable 
by'^ then fault, and those who arc so bv their misf’oi- 
tmic. Platteiers (conchuieil the king, smiling) re- 
peat to us pnnce.s, that we are heaven’s vicegerents ; 
let US be so, and let the only thing out of our power 
be to do ill.” 

^ Soon after the evening wherein Pharamoud and 
Eucrate had this conversation, the following edul 
was published against duels. 

PHARAMOND’s edict against nUT.'LS. 

“ Pharamoud, Kiruj of the Gauh, to all his lovirij 

suI/jclIs sindeth greeting . ^ 

“ Whereas it h.as come to our royal notice .and | 
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oLscivation, that, in coutompt of all laws divine and ! ten years ago il shot up to a very great height, in- 
iiuman, it is of late beeonie a eustom among the somueh that the female part of our species were 
nobility and gentry of this our kingdom, upon slight I mueh taller than the men.* The womea were of 
and ti iTial as well ds great and urgent provocations, I such an enormous stature, that “we appeared as 
to invife each other into the field— there, by their | grasshoppers before them.”t At present the whole 
own haiidsj, and of their own authority, to decide ! sex i.s lu a manner dwaifed, and shrunk into a race 
tlieir controversies by combat ; we have thought fit of beauties that seems almost another species. 1 
to take the said custom into our royal consideration, remember .several ladies, who weio once very near 
and lirid, upon inquiry into the usual causes whereon seven foot high, that at present want some inches of 
such fatal decisions have auseii, that by this wicked live, Ifow they came tube thus cui tailed I cannot 


custom, ni.ingrc all the precepts of our holy religion 
and the rules of right reason, the gieatest act of the 
huihaii mind, forgiveness of lujuiies, is become vile 
and shameful; that the rules of good society and 
virtuous conversation are heieby inverted ; that the 
loose, the vam, and the impudent, insult the careful, 
the discreet, and the modest; that all virtue is stip- 
prp'^sed, nnd all vice suppoited, lU the one act of 
liciiig capable to dare to the death. Wc have also 
faither, with great sorrow of mind, obseived that 
(his dreadful aetioii, hy long inipuniLy (our royal at- 
tention being employed upon matteis of more gcuie- 
ral tonecrri), is become liotioiiiable, and (he lelusal 
to engage in it ignominious. In these our joyal 
(Mres and iuquines we aie yet farthei made to undei- 
st.uid, that the [lersoiis of most eminent woitli, and 
most hojitful abilities, accom])dined with the .sliong- 
cst pas'uon for tine gloiy, aie such as are most liable 
to be involved in the dangers arising from this li- 
leiice . — Now, taking the said premises into onr seii- 


leain; whether the whole ‘lex be at present unde 
any penance whicli we know nothing of; or whether 
they have cast their head-dresses in order to surprise 
us with something ui that kind wliieh shall lie en- 
tirely new; or whetlier some of the tallest of the sex, 
being too cunning for the rest, have contrived this 
method to make theraselvca appear sizeable— is still a 
secret; though [ liiid moist aie of opinion, they arc 
at pre.sent like tioes new lopped and pruned, that 
will cerLainly sjirout up and floun''li with giealei 
heads I hail before. For my own part, us 1 do m-t 
love to be insulted by wo mo ii who are taller than 
myself, I admire the SfX much more in then pie- 
sent humiliation, vsiiicli has r<‘dui <‘(l them to tlieir 
natuial dimen-.ioiis, than when they li.ul extended 
their jiersons and lengthened ihemsi'lves out into 
formidable and gigantic ligures. I am uot furaihling 
to the beautitul editiccs ot nature, nor lor rrii.^ng 
any wliitnsical superstructure upon her [dans • I 
must therefore repeat it, that lam highly [))eaf.ed 


ous coUMrleratioii, and well w'eiglung that all such ! with the coitfure now in faslimn, and think it shews 
em('rgeucies (w'herciii the muid is incapable of com- j the good seii«e wimli at present veiy mueh reigus 
nianditig itself and where flic injury is too sudden | among the valuable jiart of tlm sox. One may ub- 
or too exquisite Lo he borne) arc paiticulaily pro- i serve that women in all ages have taken more pains 
vided foi b) Ians heretofore enacted; and that the j tlian-nien to adorn (he outside of their heads; and 
qualities of less uijiiiie^, like those of ingratitude, 'indeed I veiy muehadmiic, that those female archi- 
are too luee and delicate to eomc under geiieial tocts, who laise such wnnderlul striRtures out of n- 
niles; we do lesolvc to blot this t.iahion, or wanton- ' bauds, lace, and wire, have not been recoided for 
ness of ang('i, out of the muids of our subjects, by , their respective inventions It is ccitaiu there have 


our royal lesidutious declared in this edict us follow ^ 
“ No prison who eitlier sends or accepts a chal- 
lenge, or the posterity of cither, though no death cn 


been as many orders in these kinds ot building, as 
in those which have been made of marble. .Some- 
times they rise in the shape ot a pyramid, sometimei 


sues (iicroupou, shall be, after the publication of this j like a tower, and sometimes like a steeple. In Juve- 


our edict, capable of bearing otbeo m those 
dominions. 

“ The person who shall prove the sending or 
receiving a challenge, shall receive to his own use 
and pioperty the whole personal estate of both par- 
ties ; and tlieir real estate shall bo immediately 
vested in the next heir of the otreinJers, m as ample 
manner as if the said otfenders wercactually deceased. 

“In cases where the laws f winch we have already 
granted to our subjects) admit of an appeal for blood; 
when the tnuimal is condemned by the said appeal, 
he shall not only suffer death, but bis whole estate, 
real, mixed, and personal, shall from the hour of 
his death be vesled in the next heir of the jierson | 
whose blood ho spilt. 


liars time the building grew by several orders and 
storie*, as ho has veiy humorously described it . 

'I’ot pioniit jrdinibiis, lot adJiiie eompagibijs ,ijtuni 
A^diJieat I'.ipul , Androni.ichcn a fionte vidclii.^, 

Post minor e!)t . alid.in crodas Jev Sal. vi 50i. 

With CUI Is on curls they Inn Id her head before. 

And I noun t it uitli a fomiidable tow r, 

A giantes<i she seems; but look behind, 

And then she dwindles lo the piymy kind — Drtdxn 


But I do not remember in any part of my reading, 
(hat the hoad-dres.s aspired to so great an extrava- 
gance as m the fourteenth century ; when it was 
built up in a couple of cones or spires, which stood 
HO exceedingly high on cdcli side of the head, that a 
without her hcad- 

“ Tha7iTshalf noT'hercaf^ be in our royal power, | app^red like a roioshus upon putting it on. 


or that of our .successors, to pardon the said offences 
or res.tore the offcndeis in their estates, honour, or 
blood, for ever. 

“ Given at our court of Blois, the 8th of February, 
420, in the second year of our reign.” — T. 
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Sy studiously their pernous tlioy adorn. 

TnkRE IS not so variaiile a ihing in nature as a 
lady's hold-dress. Within my own memory, I have . 
known it rise and fall above thirty degrees. About ] 


Monsieur Paradin says, “ that these old-fashioned 
ibntangpg rose an ell above the head ; that they were 
pointed like steeples, and had long loose pieces of 
crape fastened to the tops of them, which were cu- 
riously fringed, and hung down their backs like 
streamers.’* 

The women might possibly have carried this Gothic 

• This rofom lo the coitimodo (called by the FroncJi “ fen- 
taiige";. « kmd of head-dress worn by the ladies at the begin- 
ninj; of the lost century, which by means of wire bore up their 
hair end fore-p.irt of the cap, conaistiuK of niauy folds of fine 
lace, to a prodigious height. The trausiUon from this to the 
opposite exlroine was very abrupt and sudden. 
t Numb. xui. 33 

I 2 
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building much higher, had not a famous monk, 
Thomas Coiiette by name, attacked it with gieat 
zeal uiid resolution. This holy man travelled from 
Itliirc to place to pi each dowu this monstious com- 
mode; and succeeded so well in it, that, as the ma- 
guians sacrificed their bonks to the flames upon the 
, jiuMchitig of an apostle, many of the women thiew 
dow n iheir head-dresses m the middle (d‘ the sermon, 
and made abonliieof them within sight of the pul- 
j)it. lie was so renowned as well for the sanctity 
of his life as his manner of preaching, that he had 
otLcn a congregation of twenty thousand people; 
the men placing theinseheh on the one side of 
})ulpjt, and the women on the othei, that appeared 
(to use the smiilitnde of an ingenious writer) like a 
foiest of K'dciis with then heads reaching to the 
(loads. Il(' so warmed and animated the people 
against this monstrous ornament, that it lay under 
a kind of pcrs( rntion ; and whenever it ajipcured in 
jiuldu’, was pelted down by the rabhle, who flung 
stones lit (lie persons that woie it. Itnt notwith- 
standing this piodigy vanished while the prea* her 
was among them, it Ix-gaii to appeal again some 
months alter Ins th'jiajtuie, or, to tell it in Monsieur 
Purad Ill’s own w’ords, “ the women that, like snails 
ill a flight, liad diawn in their hoi ns, shot them out 
again as soon as the danger was over.** This o\tia- 
vagaiirc of the womcn’.s head-dresses lu that ago, is 
taken notice of by Monsieur d’Argentrc in his his- 
tor) of Bi(t<igiie, and by other historians, as w’cll as 
the per, ‘■oil I have heir (luoted. 

I It IS usually obseivecl, that a good reign is the 
j only proper time lor making laws against the e.\or- 
I hitaiice ol power; in the same maiitier an cxces.sive 
i liead-dicss maybe attacked'lhe must elfectually when 
! the fashion is against it. 1 do therefoie recommend 
j tluspapei to my female readois by way of prevention, 
j 1 would desiic the fair sc.\ to < onsider how im- 
possible it IS for them to add any thing that ean be 
oiiiamenlal to what is alieady the masterpiece ol 
nature. The head has the most beautiful appearance, 
as well as th(' Inghest station, in a Jiuman flgure. 

[ Nature has laid out all her art lu hcautifyiiig the 
i face ; she has touched it with vermilion, jdaiitcd iii 
j it a double rovs of nory, imide it flm seat of smiles 
j and blushes, lighted it up and enlivened it with the 
j bngiitncss of the eyes, Jiurig it on eaih side witli 
; (urious oigaiis of souse, given it airs and graces 
I tliat cannot be described, and siinoundeJ it with 
I such a fioAving shade of hair as set.s all its beiiiilies 
i in the most agreeable light. In short, she seems to 
j have designed the head as the cupola to the most 
j glorious of her works: and when we load it with 
I such a pile of supernumerary ornameuts, we destroy ' 
the symmetry of the human figure, and foolishly j 
contrive to call olF the eye from great and real beau- j 
ties, to childish gew-gaws, ribands, and bone-lace. — L. ' 


No. 99.] SATURDAY, JUNK 23, 1711. 

■ — Turpi secernis honostuin — Hob, J, Sal. vi. C3 

You know to fix the bounds of riglit and wrong 

Til'S club, of which I have often declared myself 
a member, were last night engaged in a discourse 
1 upon tliat which passes for the chief point of honour 
I among men and women ; and started a great many 
hints upon the subject, which I thought were en- 
' tiiely new. I shall tliereforc methodize tho several 
I reflections that arose upon this occasion, and present 
j my reader with tliom fur the speculation of tins day ; 

I after having premised, that if there is any thing iu 


this paper which seems to differ with any passage of 
last Thuisday’s, the reader will consider them as the 
sentiments of the club, and tlio other as my own 
private thoughts, or rather those of Pharamo^jd. 

The groat jioint of honour in men n courage, and 
in women ^-hastity. If a man loses his honour iii 
one encounlei, it is not im))ossible for him to regain 
it 111 aiiotliei : a slip in a woman’s honour is irre- 
coveiable. I i an give no reason fortUing the point 
of honour to tliese two qualities, unless it be that 
each sex sets the greatest value on the qualification 
which rciideis them the most amiable m the eyes of 
the contiary sex. Had men chosen for themselves, 
without legal d to the opinion of the fair sex, 1 
should bc'lieve the choice w ould have fallen on wisdom 
or virtue ; or had women determined their own 
point of honour, it is probable that wit or good-na- 
ture would liave earned it against chastity. 

Nothing recommends a man more to the female 
sex than courage ; whether it be that tlii'y aie pleased 
to sec one w'ho is a terror to other, s fall like a slave 
at their feet; or that this (piality supplies their own 
prniiipal defi'ct, in guarding them tioin insults, and 
avenging their quaircls; or that coinage is a na- 
liiial indication of a strong and spiightly constitu- 
non On the other side, nothing makes women 
more esteemed by tlie opposite sex than chastity; 
wliethei it bo that we always jirize those most wlio 
arc hardest to come at; or that nothing beside chas- 
tity, with its collateral attendants, truth, fidelity, 
and constancy, gives the man a property in the per- 
son he loves, and consequently eiidcais her to him 
above all things. 

I am very much ])lcased w ith a passage in the in- 
sciiption on a monuiucnt erected in M'l^stmiiister- 
abbey to the late Duke and Duchess of Newcri,stle. 

“ Her name was Maigarel lauas, youngest sister 
to the Lord Lucas of Coldichter; a noble family, 
foi all the broUiers were valiant, and all the sisters 
virtuous.” 

In hooks of chivalry, where the point of honour is 
sbained lomadm\s<?, the whole story runs on chastity 
and courage. Tho damsel is mounted on a white 
palfry, as an emblem of her iimoci ncc ; and, to 
avoid scandal, iiiu.st liave a dwarf for her page. She 
is not to think of a man, until some mistortune has ! 
brought a kiiight-crraiit to her relief. The kuight 
falls in love, and, did not gratitude restrain her fiuin 
murilcnng her deliverer, would die at her feet by 
her disdain. However, he must waste many years 
ill the desen, before her virgin heart can think of a 
surionder. The knight goes off, attacks every thing 
he meets that is bigger and stronger than himself, 
seeks all oppuitunities of being knocked on tho head, 
and after hcven years’ rambling returns to his mis- 
tress, whose chastity has been attacked in the mean 
time by giants and tyrants, and undergone as many 
trials as her lover’s valour. 

In Spam, where there are still great remains of 
this romantic humour, it is a transjmrting favour for 
a lady to cast an accidental glance on her lover from 
a window, though it be two or throe stories high ; a* 
it IS usual fur a lover to assert his passion lor his 
mistress, in a single combat with a mad bull. 

The great violation in point of honour from man 
to man, is giving the lie. One may tell another he 
whores, drinks, blasphemes, and it may pass imro- 
sented ; but to say he lies, though but in jest, is an 
atfroiit that nothing but blood can expiate. Tho 
reason perhaps may be, because no other vice im- 
phcb tt want of courage so much as the making a | 
lie; and therefore telling a man he lies, is touching | 
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him in the moht sensible pait of honour, and indi- 
rectly cailinc him a coward. I cannot admit under 
this head wliat Herodotus tells us of the ancient 
Persians— that from the age of five years to twenty 
tlicy instruct their sons only in three things, to 
manage the horse, to make use of the how, and to 
apeak truth. 

The placing the point of honour in this false kind 
of courage, has given oicasion to the very refuse of 
mankind, who have neither virtue noi common 
sense, to sot up for men ofliouour. Au Englishpccr 
W'ho has not long been dead,* used to tcdl a pleasant 
story of a Prencli gentleman that visited him eaily 
one morning at Pans, and after great professions of 
respect, let him know that he had it in his power to 
oblige him; which, in short, amounted to this — that 
he believed he could tell his lordship the person’s 
name who jostled him as he came out liom the 
opera, hut bofoie he would proceed, he begged his 
lol•J^hlp that he would not deny him tlie honour of 
making him las second. I'he English lord, to avoid 
being drawn into a very foull^h affair, told him, he 
was under engageraents foi his two u<*xt duels to a 
couple of particular friends; — upon which the gen- 
tleman iminediatid y wilhdiew', liopiiig his lord.ship 
would lint take it ill if he meddled no fiiiUier m au 
affair from whence he himself was to receive no ad- 
vantage. 

'j'he beating down this false notion of honour in so 
vain and lively a people as tliose of France, is de- 
servedly looked upon as uric of the most glorious 
jiarts of their pieseiit king’s reign. It i« a pity but 
the punishment of these mischievous notions should 
have ill it some paiticular enenmstanees of shame 
and inlamy : that those who are slaves to them may 
see, that instead of advancing tlioii reputations, they 
lead tliciii to igimmiiiy and dishonour. 

Heath IS not sulliciont to deter men who make it 
their glory to despise iL; liut if eveiy one that tought 
a duel weie to sland lu the pillory, it would ipiukly 
lessen the numhei of these imagmary men of honour, 
and put nn end to so absurd a piaetiee. 

When lionour i.s a support to vntuous principles, 
and inns jiatalJcl with the laws of God and our coun- 
try, jl vaniioLbe loo much clierished and encouraged; 
but when the dictates ot liououraic contrary to those 
of religion and equity, they are the gicate.st deprav- 
atums of human nature, by giving wrong ambitions 
and false ideas of what i.s good and laudable ; and 
should therefore be exploded by all govei nmenls, 
and driven out as the bane and plague oC human 
society. L. 


No. 100.] MONDAY, JUNE 25, 1711. 

Nil ego coiilulenmjucundo sanus aniico — Hor 1 Sat. v. 44 
The greatest blessing la a pleasant fuerid. 

A MAN advanced in years that thinks fit to look 
back upon his former life, and call that only life 
W’hich was passed with satisfaction and enjoyment, 
excluding all part 3 which were not pleasant to him, 
will find himself very young, if not in his infancy. 
Sickness, ill-hiimour and idleness will have robbed 
him of a great share of that space we ordinarily caft 
our life. It is therefore the duty of every man that 
would be true to himself, to obtain, if possible, a dis- 
position to he pleased, and place himself in a con- 
stant aptitude for the satisfactions of his being. In- 


* The editor has been told this was William Cavendish, the 
6rrt duke of Devonshire, who died Ar/pu4 19, 1707 


stead of this, y^'u hardly see a man who is not uneasy 
in proportion to his advancement in the arts of life. 
All affected delicacy is the common improvement we 
meet with in those who pretend to be refined above 
others. They do not ami at true pleasuies tliern- 
selves, hut turn their tliijuglils upun observing the 
false pleasures of other men. Such people arc vale- 
ludiiianans in society, and they should no more 
come into company than a sick man should come into I 
the air. If a man is too weak to bear what is lefiesh- [ 
nieiit to men m health, he must still kcqp Ins chain- i 
her. When any one in Sir Roger’s company rum- 1 
jilains he is out of order, he immediately calls fur 
some possct-drmk for him ; fur which reason th.it ' 
sort of people who aie cvci bewailing their con-ti(ii- ; 
tiou in other places, arc the cheerfuUest imagiuable i 
when he is present. ' 

It IS a wonderful thing that so many, and they ! 
not reckoned absmd, shall eiiteitain thi^se wdtli wlim.i 
they converse, by giving them a history of tlieir ' 
-pain.s and aches, and imagine such narrations Ihoir 
quota of the convoisatiou. Tins iis of all oihci llii’ 
meanest help to discourse, and a man mu d u it 
Ihiiik at all, or think himself very insigmlicant, i 
when he finds an account of his head-aelie ariswcicd ; 
by another’s asking what news by tlie last iiiajl 
Alutual good Jiuinour is a diess wo ought to ajipeai 
in wdieaever vve meet, and we should make no meii- 
liun of what conceins ourselves, without it be of 
matrois wlicrem our friends ought to rejoice; but. 
indeed there aic crowds of people who put thenu' 
selves in no method of pleasing tbeinsolves or oLheit . ; 
such aro those whom wc usually call indolent per- ' 
■>ons. Indolence is, methinks, au intei mediate stil'. 
between pleasure and pain, aud very much mi' i. 
coming any pait of our lilc after we arc out of lb . 
nurse’s arms. Suidi an aversion to labour cioates -■ 
constant weannos?, and one would tlimk shuul ' 
make existence itself a burden. The indolent mar. 
de.scends from tlio dignity of his natuie, and iuak» r 
that being which was rational merely vegetative. 
Ills life consists only m the mere increase and decay 
of a body, vvhich, with relation to the rest of tlui 
vvorld, might as well have been uninlurmed, as the 
habitation of a reasonable mind. 

Of this kind IS the life of that extraordinary , 
couple, Harry Ter&ett and lus lady. Hany was, in 
the days of lus celibacy, one of those pert creatures 
who have much vivacity and little understanding ; 
Mrs, Rebecca Quickly, whom ho married, had all 
that the fire of youth and a lively manner could do 
towards making an agreeable woman. These two 
people of seeming raeiit fell into eui h other’s aiuis, 
and, passion being sated, and no reason or good 1 
sense in either to succeed it, their life i.s Dv^w at a 
bUud; their meals are insipid and their time tedious, | 
their foruino has placed them above care, aud tlitur 
loss of taste reduced them bidow diversion. When , 
we talk of these as instances of inexistence, we do , 
not mean, that in order lo live, it is necessary wo | 
should be always iu jovial crew^s, or crowned wnth 
chaplets of roses, as the merrj^ fellows among the , 
ancients are described ; but it is mtonded, by ton- [ 
sideriug these contraries of pleasure, indolence, and : 
too much dchcar.y, to show that it is prudence to pre- 
serve a disposition in ourselves to receive accrtaia 
delight in all we hear and see. 

This portable quality of good humour seasorifi all j 
the parts and occiirreiicea wo meet wuh in such a ! 
manner, that there are no moments lost: but they j 
all pass with so much satisfaction, that the hcavicNi ! 
of loads (when it is a load,) that of time, is oevi»r I 
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felt by us. Vanias has this ijuahty to the highest 
perft'ctiou, and communicates it whei ever he appears, 
'riie sad, tlie merry, the severe, tlie melaiichol), show 
a new c'heeiruluess when he comes among them. At 
the same tunc no one can repeal any thing that Va- 
nias has ever said that deserves lepetition , but tlie 
man h.i'' that innate goodness of tcmiicr, tiiat he is 
weleoiiio to every body, because every man thinks 
he IS so to him. lie does not seem to contribute any 
thing to the uiiTth of the conijumy; and yet u])ou 
relJection you hud it all happened by Ins being 
there. 1 thought it was whimsically said ot a gen- 
tleman, that il Vanias had wit, it \v*vuld be the best 
wit in the world. It la certain, when a wrdUcoi- 
rected nvely imagination and good breeding aic 
added to a sweet disposition, tliey t^ualify it to be <»no 
of the greatest blessings as w'ell as pleasiiies of life 

Men would come into company v\ith ten times the 
plea‘‘Ure they do, if they W(‘rc suio ol Jiearing no- 
thing that vunild slioek Lliein, as well as expected 
what woiilfl ]dease them. When we know eveiy 
jicisou that IS spoken ot is lepieseiited by one who 
has no ill-will, and c\i‘iy thing that is mentioned 
desciibed by one that is apt to set it iii tin* host, 
light, the entertainment must he delicate, because 
the cook has nothing brought to Ins hand but what | 
IS the most excellent in its kind, Ileautilul pntures j 
are the eiitei tauiiuents ot pine minds, and defonni- j 
ties of the curiujited. It is a degieo towards the 
life of angels, wlien w'o enjoy convcisatiou wherein 
there is nolluog pieseiiti'd but m its excelleni e ; and 
a degree towards that of demons, wherein nothing is 
shown but in its degerieiacy T. 

No. 101.] TUESDAY, JUNE 2(1, 1711 . 

U' tnnlij'*, et I.iher paler, it ’ uni f’astore PoUux, 

I’osl Miiientui l.u In, (leoiiii’i lu (iiiipl.i iin fpli 
Duui Itrr.iH h(ni\iimuupu' » dluut licUa 

n',^ios iisxi^^ue.nt oppid i (onduiit, 

JMuniM're '^uis non iesiJ<Jii(l('re t.ivoreiu 
bpeiaUmi ineriti> IJoii 2£p i b. 

iMirAiii) 

f'chvfircl and Ilrriry.nHU (Im boast of fame, 

And \ irliunis Allre<l, a uiore s.u lett name, 

Aller ,1 ]il< of l<'ik roils tops < ndiM 'd, 

'1 lie ti.iLil sijlulil d or pi o;>frly smil'd, 

Ambitioii hiiiiibli'd iiiiiiiiti eilies sto’-m’d 
111 laws ( stablisli d, .ukI llie Winid lefoiyi d 
I'los d till ir liMii,' ^loiii'. with .1 to tmd 
'J'li LiiUMlliiit' i^i.ilitude of hasf tnankind - l’oi-E 

“ Ui ^sl III-.,” tay s a lute nigemous author, “ is the 
fax .1 man pays to tlie pubiio lor being euiiiieut.” 

It is a folly lui an cMiimeiit man to think ol cscajung 
il, and a weakness to be affected with it. All the 
illiistiioLis peisons of autupntv, and indeed of every 
ajic in the world, hvvo passed through tins tieryjicr- 
‘•('I'Mliuii, There is no defence against reproarh but 
obsiunty . il is a kind of concomitant to greatnes.s, 
as satiies and invectives were an essential part of a 
Jtoiuaii iiiuinph. 

It men of eminence are exposed to censuic on 
ono hand, they arc as much liable to flattery on the 
other. If they icceivc reproaches w lmh are not due 
to them, they likewise receive praises which they do 
not deserve. In a word, the man in a high post is 
never regarded with an indifferent eye, but always 
lonsidercd as a friend or an enemy. Fortins reason 
peisoiis ill great stations have seldom their tiue cha- 
laeteis drawn till several years after their deaths. 
Their porsomd fnend.ships and enmiticp must cea.se, 
ai.d the pailies they were engaged in be at an end, 
lx toie their tauits or their virtues can have justice 
done them. When writers have the least opportu- 


j nilies of knowing the truth, they are lu the best 
I disposition to tell it. 

i It IS therefore the privilege of posterity to adjust 
the chaiacters of illustrious persons, and to set mat- 
i ters right hetween those antagonists, whi/by their 
jnvaliy lor greatness divided a whole age into fac- 
I lions. MY- can now allow Coisar to be a great man, 

I without deiogating from Poinpoy; and ei'lebiate 
j the virtues of Cato, without deti acting frcun those of 
I Cfcsai. Every one that has been long dead has a 
dill* propoition of piiust allotted him, in which, 
j whilst he lived, his fiiends were too piofuse, and hi.s 
cueuiics tt)0 sjianng. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton’s calculations, the 
last eumet that maile its appearance in 1680, im- 
bibed so much heat by its approaches to the sun, tliat 
it would have been two thousand tunes hotter than 
led hot non, had it been a gl()l)e ot that metal ; and 
that supposing iL as lug as the eaith, and at the same 
distance fnun the sun, it would be lilty ihousand 
yeais in cooling, beloie it lecovered its n.itiiial tem- 
p'^r. lu the like mauiici, if an Englishman cuu- 
.siders the gieat tenncnt into wliieh our juditical 
world us thrown at piesmU, and liow iiilensely it is 
heated in all its pints, ho can not suppose tliat it will 
cool again in le.ss than thiee hundred yeais. In 
sucli a tract of time it is jiossihle that the heats of 
the present age may be e\tulg^l^lled, and our seve- 
ral classes ot great men re}uesented under (hen 
I pioper characters. Some eminent historian may 
then probably aiise that will nut wiito rn tniil/ni, 
Of/th- (as Tacitus cxpresse.s it) — with the passions and 
prejiulices of a contempoiaiy anthoi — hut make an 
impaitial distuhutioii of fame among the gieat men 
of the present age. 

I eaiiuot foibear entertaining myself vruy often 
with the nloa ut sin h an nnagniary histoiiaii de- 
seiihing (ho reigu of Anne the Inst, and introducing 
it with a jiietace Ins reader that he is nuw enter- 
ing upon the mo<?l shining pait of the English story. 
Tim groat rivals in fame will be then dislmginshed 
aeeording to their rcvpcctive incuts, and Rhino in 
their piopei points of light. Such a one (says the 
Instoii.in), though vaimusly lepiesenled by (he writ 
ers of his own age, ap[)eai's to liave been a man ol 
more than ouliiiary abilities, great application, and 
uncommon integnty ; noi was such a one (though 
of an opposite party and mteirst) inferiui to him in 
any of these lespeits. The seveial antagonists wdio 
now eiideavom to depreeiale one anolher, and are 
celebrated Ol traduced liy diffeient parlies, will then 
have the same body of udiiuiers, and appear illustri- 
ou'^ in the c pitiion of (he whole Biitisfi nation. The 
deserving man, who can now recommend himself to 
the esteem ol but half his countrvmcn, vvillthen re- 
ceive the ajiprohatioiis and applauses of u whole age. 

Among the several peisoiis that iluuiish in this 
glorious leign, there is no question but such a future 
historian, as the poison ot whom I am speaking, 
will make mention i f the men of genius and learn- 
ing, who have now any figure in the Biitish nation. 
For my own part, I often flatter myself wnth the 
honourable mention which will then he made of me; 
and have drawn up a paragraph in my ow’ii imagi- 
nation, that I fancy will not be altogether unlike 
vwliat will be found in some page or other of this 
imaginary historian. 

It was under this reign, says he, that the Spec- 
tator published those little diurnal essays which aio 
still extant. We know very little of the name or 
person of this author, except only that he was a man 
of Q very short face, extremely addicted to silence, 
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and 80 great a lover of knowledge, that he made a 
voyage to grand Cairo for no other reason hut to 
take the measure of a pyramid. Ills chief friend 
was one Sir Roger de Coverley, a whimsical country 
knight— and a Templar, whose name he has not 
transmitted to us. lie lived as a lodger at the house 
of a widow-woman, and was a great humouiist in all 
pavis of hi8 life. This is all we can affirm with any 
ceitamty of his person and character. As for his 
speculations, notwithstanding the several obsolete 
words and ohscuio plirasesi of the age in which ho 
lived, we still understand enough of them to sec the 
diversions rind characters of tlie English nation m 
Ins time . not but that we are to make allowaneo for 
the mirth and humour of the author, who has doubt- 
less 8ti allied many represciitatioiis of things beyond 
the truth. Fur if w'e interpret hia words in their 
literal mcniinig, we must suppose that women of the 
first cjualily used to pass away whole nionnngs at a 
puppet-show ' that they attested their pnneiples by 
the u patches that an audience would sit out an 
eveuing, to hcai a drainatieal performance written 
in a language whicii they did not undeistand that 
cliaiifi and llovver-pots weie introduced a,s aifors 
upon the iliitish stage ; that a promiscuous a^seml)ly 
of men and women weic allowed to meet at mid- 
j night m uia«ks within the verge of the couit ; vvitli 
many improbahihtics of the like nature. W’e must, 

1 theuefore, in these and the like cases, suppose that 
j these remote hints and allusions aimed at some cer- 
j tain follies which were then in vogue, and which at 
1 piesent we have not any notion of. We may gness 
I Kv several passages in the speculations^ that there 
I were wnlera wlio ondeavomed to detiaet Iroiii the 
j woiks of this authoi * hut as nothing of this nature 
, IS come dowui to us, we cannot gue^^ at any ohjee- 
i turns that could be made to this paper. If wo coii- 
j siller Ills sfvhi with that indulgence which we must 
I show to old English wnters, oi if we look into the 
j variety of his buhjects, with those several critical 
I dissertations, motal jellections, 

The following part of the paragraph i.s so iiiuch 
to my advantage, and bc^yond any thing I can pro- 
tend to, that I hope my louder will excuse me foi 
j not inserting it — L. i 


No. 102 1 WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1711. 

Lumus ammo (Icboiil aliquamto darl. 

Ad eogilanduui imdioi ut redeat sibi — PniS.rm Fab xiv 3, 
Tlip iTiind ouj{bt aonietinips to be diverted, that it may rc- 
ru the better to tJunkiug 

I 1)0 not know whether to call the following letter 
a satire upon coquette^}, or a reprc'sentation of their 
several fantastical accomplishments, or what other 
title to give U ; but, as it is, I shall communicate it 
to (he public. It will sufficiently explain it® own 
intentions, so that I shall give it iny reader at length, 
without either preface or postscr'pt. 

Mu. SPECTATOU, 

Women are armcil w ith fans as men with swords, 
and sometimes do more execution with them. To 
the end, therefore, that ladies may be entire mis- 
tresses of tlio weapon they be ar, I have erected an 
academy for the training up of young women in tli^ 
exercise of the fan, aecording to the most tashion- 
able airs and motions that are now practised at 
court. The ladies who carry fans under me are 
drawn up twice a-day iu my great hall, where they 
are instructed in the use of their anas, and exer- 
cised by the following words of command : Handle 


your fans, Unfuil your fans, Discharge your fans, 
Giound your lan.s, Recover your tans, Flutter your 
fans. By the right obscrvalion of these few plain 
words of coinniand, a woman of a tolerable genius, 
who will apply hciself ihligputly to her cxoieisc for 
the space ot but one half-year, shall be able to give 
her fail all the giaces tliat can possibly entei into 
that little modish machine 

“ But to the end that rny renders may foim to 
themselves a right notion of this exercise, I beg 
leave to ex})lain it to them m all its pa its. When 
my female regiment is drawn up m arrtiy, with every 
one her weapon in her hand, upon my giving (lu- 
word to Handle tlicir fans, each 6f them shakes lier 
tan at me wotli a .smile, then gives her nght-haml 
woman a tap upon the bhoiilder, then presses her 
lips with the extremity of her fan, thtn lets her arms 
tail in an easy motion, and stands m readiness to 
receive the next word oi command. All tins is 
done with a close fan, and is generally loarneil in 
the fust week. 

“ The next motion is that of Unfuihng the fan, m 
which are comprehended several little lints and vi- 
hiations, as also giadiial ami dcliherate fipenings, 
with many voluntary fallings asmidei m the fan it- 
self, that are seldom learned undei a month’s prac- 
tice. This pait of the exeicise })leascs the spectators 
more than any other, js it discovers on a sudden an 
inlinile numher of eupids, garlands, altary, birds, 
beasts, rainbows, and the like agreeable iigiircs that 
dis[day themselves to view— vv In 1st every one in the 
leginicnt holds a picture in her hand. 

“ Upon my giving the woid to Dischaige their 
fans, they give one general cr.uk that may he heard 
at a consulerable distance w luii the wind sets fair. 
Thfs is one of the most ditlii nit parts of the exeicise • 
but I have several ladies with ino, who at then first 
onlranee could nut give a pop loud enough to be 
heard at tlie farther end of a loom, who can now 
disehargo a fan in su( h a manner, that it shall m.vko 
a repoit like a pocket-pistol. I have likewise taken 
r.aie (in older to lundci young women from letting | 
oir their fans m wrong places oi on unsnitahle occa- j 
sioiis) to shewupfiii v\lmt subject the crack of a l.ui ! 
may come in pKtpmJy : I have likewise invented a \ 
fan, with wJin Ji a giil of sixteen, by the help of a j 
litllo wind w'ineh is enclosed about one of the laigcst 
stick'', can make as loud a crack as a woman of 
fifty with an oidiiiary Ian. 

“• When the fans are thus discharged, the word of 
command, m course, is to (Tround their fans. This 
teaches a lady to quit her fan giacefully when she 
throws it aside in order to take up a pack of cards, 
adjust a curl of hair, repbice a falling pm, or, apply j 
herself to any other matter of importance. This 
part of the exercise, as it only consists in tossing a 
fan vvith an air upon a long table (which stands by 
for that purjiosc), may be learned m two days’ time 
as w'cli as in a tw'elvemorith. 

“ When my fVin.ilo regiment is thus disarmed, I 
generally let them walk about the room for some 
time; when, on a sudden (like ladies that look upoa 
their watches alter a long visit), they all of thorn 
hasten to their arms, catch them up in a hurry, and 
phace themselves in their proper stations, upon my 
calling out, Recover your fans. This pait of the 
exercise is not difficult, provided a woman applies 
her thoughts to it. 

“ The fluttering of the fan is the last, and indeed 
tlie master-piece of the whole exercise ; but if a lady 
does not mis-spend her tirae^ she may make herself 
mistress of it in three months. 1 generally lay 
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anidc the dog-days aud the hot time of the summer 
for thi* teaching this part of the exercise; for fis 
soon as ever 1 pronounce, Flutter your fans, the 
place IS filled with so many zephyrs and gentle 
breezes as are very refreshing in that season of the 
jear, tliougli tliey might be dangeious to ladies of a 
tender constitution in any other. 

“ There is an infinite vjinety of motions to be 
made use of in the flutter of a fan. There is the 
angry flutter, the modest flutter, the timorous flutter, 
and the amorous flutter. Not to be tedious, there 
IS scarce any emotion in the mind which d(»e;> not 
produce a suitable agitation in the fan ; insomuch, 
that if I only see the fan of a disciplined lady, I 
know very 'veil whcthci she laughs, frowns, oi 
blushes. 1 have seen a fan so very angiy, that it 
woubl have been daugcrous for the absent lover who 
provoked it to have come within the wind of it; 
and at other times so very languishing, tliat I have 
been glad for the lady’s sake the lover was at a sutli- 
cient distance from it. I nee<l not add, that a fan 
IS cither a prude or coquette, aicoidiug to tlie na- 
(uic of the p-Tson who bears it. To coiicdude m\ 
letter, I must acquaint you tliat I liavci fiom my 
own ob'iervaljou compiled a little treatise for th(' use 
of my scholars, entitled, The J’assions of the Fan ; 
winch 1 will communicate to you, yt)U think it 
may be of use to the public. 1 shall have a general 
review on Thursday next; to which you shall he 
very wclcouie if you will honour it with your pre- 
sence I am, ite. 

“ P.S, I teach young gentlemen the whole ait of 
ga lid 11 1 mg a fan. 

“ 11. 1 ha>o several little plain fans made for 

this U'^e, to avoid expense,” 

No. m.] THUKSD.W, JUNK 28, 1711. 

— — SitnquUn 

Sp«ret idoni, sudeL umitum. frustraque lah(trct 

Aiisuii idem Hok ArsPoft v 240 

Such all niiclit hojie to imitate with onse 

\ 1 1 while they ^Inve tliv same 'iutceis tu g.im, 

Shiudd find llieii labour and ihcu hopes are vain 

J'KAVCl-l. 

Mr fneud thedivmc having been used with words 
of complaisance (which he thinks coiik^ he properly 
apjihca to no one living, and I ihuik could be only 
spoken of him, aud that in his ahsmicc), was so ex- 
tremely offended with the excessive way of speaking 
civilities among us, that he made a dis( oursc against 
it at the club, which he concluded with this remark, 

” that he had not heard one compliment made lu 
our society since its comincuccment.” Fdvery one 
was pleased witli his conclusion ; and as each knew 
his good-will to the rest, he was convinced that the 
many professions of kiuducss and service, which we 
oidinardy meet with, are not natural where the 
heart is well inclined; fiut are a ])io3titution ot 
ppcech, seldom intended to mean any part of what 
ffiey express, never to mean all ihey exprtss. Uui 
reverend friend, upon this topic, pointed to iis two 
or three paragraphs on this subject in the first ser- 
mon of the flrst volume of the late archbishop’s 
posthumous works.^ J do not know that I ever road 
any lliiiig that pleased me more ; and aa it is the 
praise ot Kougmus, that he speaks of the sublime 
in a style suitmile to it, so one may say of this author 
upon feincentc, that he. abhors any pomp of rhetoric 

ftcMi Arclibi-^hop TiUotaoii's Sermon on Sincerity, from 
John, chap i ver 47, twing the lait discourse he preached, 
JuJv 29, lG9t He died Nov i4, following 


on this occasion, and treats it with a more than or- 
dinary simplicity, at once to be a preacher and an 
example. With what command of himself does he 
lay before us, in the language and temper of his 
profession, a fault which, by the least liberty and 
warmth of expresMon, would bo the most lively wit 
and .satire ! Hut his heart was better disposed, and 
the good man chastised the great wit in such a man- 
ner, that he w'as able to sjieak as follows : 

— Aniong.st too many other instances of the 
great oorriiption and degeneracy of the age wheieiri 
wc live, the great and general want of sincerity in 
eonversation is none of the least. The world is 
giowui so full c'f disMoiulatioii and compliment, that 
men’s words are liardly any signifieation of their 
thoughts; and il any man measure his words by liis 
hrait, and speak as he thinks, and do not express 
more kindness to every man than men usually have 
for any man, he can hard!) escape the censuie of 
want of breeding "J’he old Kriglish plainness and 
sincerity — that generous inlegiity of nature, and 
honesty of disposition, which always argues true 
gi'raliiess of mind and is usually accompanied with 
imdiiunted couiago and resolution, is in a great mea- 
sure lost amongst us Theie hath been a long en- 
deavour to transform us into foreign manneis and 
fa'^hioiis, and tu bung us to a servile iiintatiou of 
none ot the best of our noiglibuuis, m some of the 
worst of their qualities. The dialeet of conversa- 
tion is now-a-days so svicllcd with vanity and com- 
pliment, and so surfeited (as I may say) of expres- 
sions of kindness and respect, that if a man that 
lived an age or two ago shoubl return into the world 
again, he would really want a dictionary to help him 
to uuderstand his own language, and to know the 
true mtunsic value of the phiase in fashion — and 
would hardly ot liist believe at what a low rate the 
highest stiaiiis and expresMoiis of kindness ima- 
ginable do commonly pass in cm rent payment : and 
when he should come to understand it, it would ho 
a great while before he could bring himself with a 
good countenance and a good conscience to converse 
with men upon equal teinis, and in their own way. 

“ And in truth it is liard to say, whetlici it should 
more provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear 
what solemn expressions of respect and kindness 
will pass between men, almost upon no occasion ; 
hovv great honour and esteem they will declare fur 
one whom perhaps they never saw before, and how 
entirely they are all on the sudden devoted to his 
service and interest, for no reason ; how infinitely 
and eternally obliged to him, for no hcnctit; and 
how extremely they will be concerned for him, yea, 
and afflicted too, fur no cause. I know it is said, in 
justification of this hollow kind of conversation, that 
there is no harm, no real deceit in compliment, but 
the matter 18 well enough, so long as wc uuderstand 
one another; et verba valenl ul nummiy “words are 
like money aud when the current value of them 
is generally understood, no man is cheated by them. 
This is something, if such words were any thing ; 
but being brought into the account, they are mere 
ciphers. However it is still a just matter of com- 
plaint, that sincerity and plainness are out of fashion, 
and that our language is runuing into a he ; that 
n»‘n have almost quite perverted the use of speech, 
and made words to signify nothing; that the greatest 
part of the conversation of mankind is little else 
but driving a trade of dissimulation; insomuch that 
it w’ould make a man heartily sick and weary of the 
world, to ace the little security that is in use and 
practice among men.” 
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Whoa the vice is placed iu this contemptuous among ull orders of men ; nav, the very women, 
light he argues unanswerably against it, m words though themselves cieated as it were for ornament, are 
and thoughts so natuial, that any man who reads often very mm h mistaken iu this ornamental part 
them would imagine he himself could have been the of life. It would, methmks, he a short rule for be- ^ 
r !' 1 i- 1 . T Saviour, if every young lady in her dress, words, and 

U the shew ot any thing be good for any thing, actions, were only to recommend herself as a sister, 

I am sure sincerity is bettei . for why does any man daughter, or wite, and make herself the more es- 
disscmhle, or seem to be that which he is not, but teemed in one of those characters. The rare of 
because he thinks It good to have such a quality ds themselves with regard to the families in which 
he pretends to ? For to counterfeit and dissemble, women are born, is the best motive fur their being 
is to put on the appeaianoe ol some rotil cxccllciuy. courted to come into the alliance of other houses. 
Now the best way m the world to seem to be anj Nothing can promote this end mure than a strict 
thing, IS really to be what ho would socin tube. Re- preservation ot decency. 1 should bo glad if a cer- 
sidcs, that U IS many times as Iroublesome to make tain e<picstnan mder of ladies, some ot whom ouc 
gttod the pretence ot a good quality, us to have it; meets in an evening at evejy outlet of the town, 
and it a man have it not, il is ten to one hut he is would take tins subject into their seiious consi lera 
(bscoveied to want it ; and then ail his pains and la- tiou. In oidei thereunto the following letlei may i 


houi to seem to have it, aie lost.” 

In another ji.irt of the same discourse he goes on 
to shew', that all urtiliee must uahually (end to the 
disajqiniutment of him th.it practises it." 


not he wholly uiiwortliy their perns, il. 

“Mu. SeL< TATOU, 

“ (loiug lately to take the air in one of the most 
beautiful evenings this season has produced ; as I 


‘ VV hal ''oever coll veinenei* may he thought to he was admniug the serenity of the sky, the lively co- 
in f.ilsf'houd and dissimulation, it is soon over; Imt lours of the Helds, and the vaiiety of the lamlsrape 
the laconvenienec ot it is peipi tu.il, b» cause it every way around me, my eyes weie suddenly called 
hiiiiL's a mail under an cveiiastnig jealousy and sus- oif from these inanimate objects by a little p.irty of 
pieiori, so tli.il lie is Hot boheved wIk ii he sjieaks Iioiscmen 1 saw passing the road. The greater jmrt 
tjiith, nor I rusted VI Ill'll perhaps he means hone.stly of them cscajied my particulai observation, by rea- 
When a imui has once kuteitcd the leputation of bis son that my whole attention was taxed on a very fair 
integnty, he is set j,ist, and nothing will then seivc youth who rode in the mirlst of them, and seemed to 
his turn, neither tiutli nor lalseliood.” — K, have been diessed by some description in aromaiico 

His features, complcMon, and habit, had a rcni.iik- 

Nu. lU) ] riill) \Y, .n;N|.: 29 , 1711. ap 

^ poareil m his air. Ills hair, wtdl curled and pow 

Qij.ili'- ('([IMS Threis'^.i f.Uiyat derod, liung to a considerable li-ngth on his shoul 

H.iri)ilyvo V uiu yUi 1 aiii wantonly tied, as if by the hands of hia 

[ iLli lucli .may llari)al_\oo br«tro(lo iiustre.si.. Ill a siarlot nhand, whifh jdayed like a 

ilia I Iiraii.ni cuurM'i — )h\ukm * v i j 1 c c i . ... i > . 

stnuiner behind him ; he bad a »<»at and wai'-tcoal 

It w</ulil hi' a noble improvement, or rather a re- of blue camlet trimmed and embroidered with silver; 
covpi) of what wc call good-breeding, if nothing a cravat of the linesL lace ; and wore, in a smart 
were to pass amongst us loi agiceahle which was the cock, a liltlo beavei hat edged with silver, and made 
least transgression against that rule ol life called mure sprightly by a feather. His hoi sc, too, which 
deconim, or a legard to decency. This would com- was a pacer, was adorned after the same airy man- 
iiiarid the respect ot maiikiiiLl, because it carries in ner, and seemed to .share in the vanity of the iider. 
U (lefciencc to tlicirgood ojnnion, as humility lodged A.s I was pitying the lu.xury of this young peisou, 
m d. worthy mind is alw.iys attended with a certain who appeared to me to have been educated only as 
homage which no haughty soul, vviUi all the arts an object of sight, I perceived on iny iicaiei ap- 
imaginahle, will ever be able to purchase. proach, and»as 1 turned my eyes downward, a part 

Tally .says, v 11 1 tie and decency arc so ueaily re- of the equipage I had not sceu before, which was a 
Inted, th.it it is dilhciilt to separate them fioin each petticoat of the t-arne with the coat and waistcoat, 
other but in our im.aginalion. As the beauty of the After thi.s discovery, I looked again on the tuce of 
body alwMiys uccomp.inies the health of it, so cer- the tair Amazon who had thus deceived me, and 
taiiily IS decency coiicouiil.iut to virtue. As beauty thought those features winch had before offended me 
of body, with an agreeabh* caniagc, pleases the eye, by their softness, were now strengthened inhias inl- 
and that pleasuic consists in that we observe all the piopcr a boldness ; and though her eyes, nose, and 
parts wdth a certain elegance are projiortioned to mouth seemed to be formed with perfect symmetry, 
each other; so dues decency of behaviour which ap- I am not certain whether she, who m appearance 
pears in our lives obtain the ajqirohation of all with was a very handsome youth, may not be in reality a 
whom wp converse^, from the order, consists i.v y, and very indifferent woman, 

moderation of our words and aclions. Thus rtow.s “There is an objection which naturally presents 
from the reverence we bear towards every goed man itself against those occasional perplexities and mix- 
and to the world iu general; for to be neghgent of lures of dress, which is, that they seem to break in 
what any one thinks oi’ you, does not only show you uiiou that propnety and dibtmcliou of appearance in 
arrogant, hut abandoned. In all these considerations which the beauty of different characters is preserved ; 
we are to distiiiguiah how one virtue differs from and if they should be more frequent than they arc at 
another. As it is the part of justice never to do preeentj would look like turning our public assem- 
violciico, it IS of modesty never to commit olToni^, blies into a general masquerade. The model of this 
In the last particular lies the whole force of what is Amazoaian hunting-habit for Ladies was, as I take 
called decency ; to this puri>ose that excellent rao- it, first imported from France, and well enough ex- 
ralc-t above-mentioned talks of decency ; but this presses the gaiety of a people who are taught to do 
juality is mure easily coinprchcmdcd by an ordinary anything, so it be with an assurance; but 1 cannot 
capacity, than expressed with all his eloquence, help thinking it sits awkwardly yet on our English 
This decency of behaviour is generally transgressed modesty. The petticoat is a kind of encumbtauco 
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u})(tn it; and if the Amazon's should think fit to go ' off at fiist as well as he could; but finding himself 


(m in rhiH plunder of om sex’s ornaments, they ought 
to add to their spoils, and complete their triumph 
over us, by wealing the breeches. 

“ If it be natural to contract insensibly the man- 
ners of those we imitate, the ladies who are pleased 
with assuming our dresses will do us moie honour 


pushed on all sides, and especially by the Templar, be 
told 118 With a little passion, that he never liked pe- 
dantry in spelling, and that he spelt like a gentle- 
man, and not like a scholar upon this ^ill had 
lecmirse to bis old topic of shewing the narrow-spi- 
ritedncss, the piide, and ignoiaiico of pedants; 


than we deserve, but they w'lll do it at their own ex- winch he cained so far, that upon my letiring to my 
pensc. Why should the lovely Camilla deceive us J lodgings, X could not forbear throwiug together such 
111 more shapes than her own, and aftccl to be repre- 1 reflections as occuried to me upon tli<it subject, 
seuted 111 her picture with a gun aud a spaniel ; | A man who has been ’brought up among books, 
while her elder brother, the heir of a wortli) famil), aud is able to talk ot iiothiug else, i.s d\cry iiidif- 
is drawn in silks like his sister ■’ The dre^saud air , feient companion, and what we call a pedant. But, 
of a man aie not W'ell to be divided , and those who ; melhinks, we should enlarge the title, and give it to 
A'onidnutbe content with the latter, ought iievei^o | every one that does not know how to think out of 
(Jiink of assuming the former. There is so laige a his profession and particular way of life, 
portion of natural agieeableness among the fair sex | What is a greater pedant than a meie man of the 
of our island, that tlie^ .seem betra)ed into these , tnw'ii ? Bai him the play-houses, a catalogue of the 
romantic h.d'its without having the same occa.sion j reigning beauties, and an .ic count of a lew’ l.isliion- 
for them with their inventors : all that needs to be ! aide distempcis that have befLillen liim, and you 
desired of them is, that tlioy would bo tbernselves — , stnke bun dumb. How many a jnettv geiillem.in’s 
that IS, wliat nature designed them. And to see thcor { knowb*dge lies all w ithin llu- verge of the coiiit I 
mistake when they depait from this, let them look j He will tell you the names of the pi uicipal favoi ites, 
at a man who aflecls the soltnis and efleininacy ol lepoat the shrewd sayings of a man ol quality 
a W'omau, to learn how tbeir sex must .i[»pear to us i whisper an intrigue that is not yet blown upon by 
when approaching to the u'scniblaiK e of «i man, ' common f.iinc; oi, il the sphere of bis ohsei vations 
T. “lam, bii, ) oui most humble seivant.’* j is a little laiger tbai- nrdniuiv, will jicilmps enter 

into all the imideiils, turns, and revolutions, in a 
game of omhe. When he has gone thus far, ho 
has .shmvii you the whole i in Ic of his areomplisli- 
ments, his paits are drained, and he is disabled 
from any fartbei conversation. What are these but 
rank pedants ? and yet these aie the men wrho value 
themselves most on their exemption from the pe- 
dantry of eollegos. 

I might here mention the military pedant, who al- 
waj.stalks in a camp — and is slniming towns, making 
lociginoiits, and fighting battb s, from one end of the 
year to the (>ther. Every thing Ik' sjieaks smells of 


No. lOo I SATUBD.W, .JUNE 30, 1711. 

— — hi nilmror 

Ailjjriiiic in \ita esse utile, NE qturi somis 

Tfr .'Vntir, act I, Sc ] 

1 take it lo be a principal rule of life, not to be too niui h ad- 
(ictcd to any tme thnifi; 

I'oo much of any iluiig, is good for nothing — F .ng Prov 

Mv friend Will Iloncyeoiub values himself very 
mu(h ujion whathc calls the knowledge of niaukuid, 
which has cost him many disastei s m Ins youth; for 
Will reckons every misfortune that he has met with ' gunpowder ; if you take away his aililleiy from him, 
among the women, and every rencounter among the he has not a woid to say for himself. I might like- 
men, as parts of ins education ; and fancies he should J wise mention the law pedant, that is pcipetually 
never have been the man he is, had he not broke putting cases, nqjeaLing the transactions of Mes{- 
wiudows, knockeddowii constables, distuihcd honest ' minster-hall, wrangling with you upon the most in- 
people with his midniglit serenades, and beat up a ’ diflerent circumstances of life, and not to lie con- 
lewd woman’s quarters, when he was a young fellow, viiiced of the distance of a place, or of the most 
The engaging 111 adventures of this natiA'e Will calls trivial point in conversation, but by dnit of argu- 
thc studying of mankind ; and terms tins knowledge meiit. The state pedant is wrapped up in news, anil 
of the town the knowledge of the world. Will inge- lost in politics. If you mention cither of the kings 
nuously confesses that lor half his Iile his head i of Spam or I’olaiid, ho talks very notably; Imt if 


bed every moining with reading of im n over 
night; and at present comforts himself under certain 
pains which he endures fiom tunc to time, that with- 
out them he could not liavc bfcn aciiuainted with 
the gallantiies ct the age. This Will looks upon as 
the learning of a geutleiiian, and icgards all other 
kinds of science as the acromphslimeutsof one whom 
he calls a scholar, a bookish man, oi a pliilusopher. 

For these reasons Will shines m mixed company, 
where he has the discretion nut to go out of hm 
depth, and has often a ccitain way ot making his 
real ignorance apjioar a seeming one Our club 


you go out of the Ga/etto,* you drop liirn. In shoit, 
a mere courtier, a mere soldier, a mere scholar, a 
mere any thing, is an insipid pedantic chai actor, 
and equally ridiculous. 

Of all the .species of pedants which I have men- 
tioned, the book pedant is nuieh the most supporlahle ; 
he has at least an exercised understanding, a head 
which IS full, thougli confused-— so that a man who 
converses with him may often receive from him 
hints of things that are wortii knowing, and what he 
may possibly turn to his own advantage, though 
they are of little use to the owner. The worst kind 


however has frequently caught him tripping, at ' of pjedants among learned men, are such as are na- 
wliuh times they never spare him. For as Will | turally endued with a very small share of common 


often insults us with his knowledge of the town, vve 
fomeiimes take our revenge upon him by our know- 
ledge of books. 

He was last week producing two or three letters 
which he writ m his youth to a coquette lady. The 
laillory of them was natural, and well enough for a 
mere man ol the town but, veiy unluckily, several 
of the worda were wrong spelt. Will laughed this 


sense, and have read a great nunaber of books with- 
out taste or distiuction. 

The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, aud 
all other methods of improvement, as it finishes 


* A newspaper, so called from gaielte, the name oi a pieca 
of current money, which wu the slated price at which it iv3S 
orii^uially sold 
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good scuHC, 80 it makes a silly man ten thousand 
tunes more lusulferable, by supplying variety of mat- 
ter to his impertinence, and giving him an oppor- 
tunity of aiiounding in absurdities. 

Shallow pedants cry up one another much more 
than men ot solid and useful learning. To read the 
titles they give an editor, or collator of a manu- 
snijit, you would Lake him for the glory of tlie com- 
monwealth of letters, and tho wonder of Ins age ! 
when pcihaps upon examination you find that he 
has onl) vectilipd a Gieek particle, or laid out a 
whole sentence in proper commas. 

'J’hey are obliged indeed to be thus lavish of their 
praises, that they may keep one another in counte- 
nam o , and it is no wonder if a great deal of know- 
ledge which II not capable of making a man wise, has 
a natural tendency to make him vain and arrogant. 

L. 
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Mfiiialot nd plonuni, bcni^{iu> 

Kun.'< hoiuauin oiiuloiita cornu — H ok. I Od xvii 14. 

Ili're plenty 3 liberal boin aliall pour 
01 fiiiiLi for tliee .1 eopious njiow’r, 

Itu h liuiK/Uis of tlie quiet pi on 

Havimi oftou received an invitation from my 
frioiul Sir Roger do Coveiley, to })ass away a month 
w’lth him in tho cuuntiy, I last week accompanied 
him thither, and am settled with him for some time 
at Ins country-honso, wheie I intend to form seveial 
of my enduing spot illations. Sir Jlogei, who is 
veiv w ell ai nuainted with my humour, lets me rise 
uiif! go to 1 ) 0(1 when t please, dme at his own (able 
or in my cbambei as 1 think lit, sit still and sav 
nothing witho'it bidding me be mcviy. When the 
Jpenlleiueu of the country tome to t*cc him, he only 
{^xews me at a distance. As I have been walking in 
his ticlds I have observed them stealing a siglit of 
me over a hedge, and have heard the knight de- 
siring them not to let me sec them, for that I hated 
to be htared at, 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger's family, be- 
cause it consists of sober and staid persons; for as 
the knight is the best master in the world, he seldom 
changes liis servants; and as he is beloved by all 
about him, his servants never care for leaving him; 
by tins means his domestics arc all ;in year^, and 
grown old with their master. You would Cake Ins 
valet-dc-chamhrc for his brother, Ins butler is giay- 
headed, 'hTs groom is one of the gravest men that I 
have ever seen, and his coaeliuiau has the looks of 
a iirivy-eounsellor. You see tho guoduess of the 
master even lu his old house-dog, and m a giay pad 
that is kept in the stable with great care and ten- 
derness, out of regard to his past services, though 
he has been useless for several years. 

f COM Id not but observe with a great deal ef plea- 
sure, the joy that appeared in the eountenanres 'if 
these ancient domestics upon my friend’s arnral at 
his country seat. Some thorn could not »efrain 
from teais at the sight of their old master; every 
one of them pressetl forward to do something for 
him, and seemed discouraged if they were not em- 
ployed. At the same time the good old knight, with 
a mixture of the father and the master of the family, 
after his own affair^ se- 
Iv^cnil l^iijcl ijuetitiQijs re)ab‘rig to themselves. This 
humanity and good-nature engage's " ev'^ry b»)dy to 
him, so that when he is pleasant upon any of them, 
all his family are in good humour, and none so much 
as the person whom lio diverts himself with * on (ho | 


contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity of 
old age, it 18 easy for a stander-by to observe a se- 
cret concern in tho looks of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, 
as well as tho rest of his fellow-servants, wonder- 
fully desirous of pleasing me, because they have 
often heard their hiaslcr talk of me as his particular 
friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting 
himself in the woods or the tmldb, is a vewy venerabli^ 
man who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at 
his house in tho nature of a chaplain above thirty 
years. This gentleman is a person of good sense 
autt some learning, of a very regular life and oblig- 
ing conversation ■ he heartily loves Sir Roger, and 
knows that he is very much m the old knight’s es- 
teem, .80 that ho lives m the family rather as a reda 
tiori than a dependant. 

I have ohseived in several of my papers, that ray 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is 
something of a humorist; and that Ins virtues, as 
well as imperfections, are as it weic tinged hy a cer- 
tain extravagance, W'hich makes them partieiilarlv 
his, aurl distinguishes them from (hose of other men. 
This east of miud, as it is geneially very innocent in 
itself, so it ri'iiders his conversation liighly agree- 
able, and more delightful than tlie same degree of 
sense and virtue woubl aiipeiir m their common and 
ordinary colours. As 1 was w'alking with him last 
night, he asked me how I liked the good man whom 
r have just now mentioned? and without staying 
for my answer, told me that he was afraid of being 
insulted with Latin and Greek at his own table; for 
which reason he desired a particular friend of his at 
thc’iuiivcrsity to find him out a clergyman rather of 
plain sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a 
clear voice, a sociable temper, and, il possible, a 
man that understood a little of hackgammon. “ My 
friend,” says Sir Roger, found me out tins genlleman, 
who, besides the endowments required of linn, is, 
they tell me, a good scholar, though he does not 
shew it. I have given him the patronage of the 
parish; and because 1 know Ins value, have settled 
upon him a good annuity for life. If he oiUlivc.s 
me, he shall find that h(* was higher in my esteem 
than perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been with 
me thirty yiars; and though ho does not know I 
have taken notice of it, has never in all that time 
asked any thing of me for himself, tlinugh he is every 
d.ay sobdtingme for something in behalf of one or 
other of my tenants his parishioners. There has 
not been a lawsuit m the parish since he has lived 
among them ; if any dispute arises they apply them- 
selves to him for the decision ; if they do not ac- 
quiesce in lu8 judgment, which I think never hap- 
])ened above once or twice at most, they appeal to 
me. At his first settling with me, I made him a 
present of all the good sermons which have been 
printed in kfnglisb, and only begged of him that 
every Sunday he would pronounce one of them in 
the pulpit. Accordingly he has digested them into 
such a series, that they follow one another naturally, 
and make a continued system of practical divinity.” 

As Sir Roger was going on in lus story, the gen- 
tleman we were talking of came up to us ; and upon 
the knight’s asking him who preached to-morrow 
(for it was Saturday night,) told us, the bishop of 
St. Asaph* in tho morning, and Ur. South in the 
afternoon. lie then showed us his list of preachers 


* Dr. William FleelwooiL 
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fivr the whole year, wheie 1 saw with a great deal of 
ploasiuc Ardibishop Tillotson, Bishop Sdunderson, 
Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calamy^ with several living authors 
who have published discourses of practical divinity. 
1 no sooner saw this venerable man in the pulpit, 
but I very much approved of my friend’s iiisi'^tiiig 
upon tlie qualiiitations of a good aspect and a clear 
voice; for I was so charmed with the gracefulness 
of his tigure and delivery, as well as with the dis- 
courses he pronounced, that I think I never passed 
any time more to my satisfaction. A seimon re- 
peated after this manner, is like the composition of 
a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. 

I could heailily wish that more of our country 
clergy would follow' ibis example ; and instead of 
wasting their spirits in laborious compositions of 
their ow’u, would endeavour altei a hamlsomc cdotu- 
tioii, and all those other talents that aie pioper to 
enforec what has been penned by gieal masters. 
Tins would not only be inoie easy to tliemseives, 
but moie edifvnig to tlio people. — L. 

No. 107.] TUESDAY, JULY 3, 1711 

A’sepd lugi'uloni st.Uuani poniino Allui, 

i'or\ umcjuf colliKMniiit re'eriM in Ij.Imi, 

V.ileio Imneriij seixeiit ut tinn ti'^ vi.un 

I'jiADU Fpllop 1 2 

The AduMiuins croetod a l.irije ifntue (o Asop, nnd pl.ued 
him, fhoin^li a ."lave, on a l.i"lini^ jx de"t.d to sliow, that the 
way Lu honour lies open indinVM'iiily to all 

'riiF, reeeption, manner ol allendanee, undistuibcd 
freedom and quiet, vAlmh 1 meet with heie ui the 
count! y, has confirmed me m the opinion I always 
had, that the general ron.iYdioii of manners in seiv- 
ants 18 owing to the eondiu t of ma.steis I'he'as- 
)K'i t of eveiy one in the iairuly earnes so much satis- 
fiU'tion, that it appears he know s the happy lot whiclv 
has bcfalJen him in being a member ol it. 'I'here 
is one particular which 1 have seldom seen but at 
Sir Roger’s; it is usual in all other places, that seiv- 
ants lly from the parts of the house through which 
Iheir master is jiassing; on the contrary, here they 
industriously place them* elves in his way; and it is 
on both snle.s, a.s it weie, understood as a visit, when 
llie servants ajipear without calling. 'Hus jirocoods 
from the humane and L'(|ual tamper of tJie man of 
the house, who also perfectly well knows how to 
enjoy a great estate with such ecommiy as ever to 
he much beforehand. This makes his ow'U mind 
untroubled, and consequently unapt to vent peevish 
expressions, or give passionate or inconsistent orders 
to those about him. Thus respect and love go to- 
gether ; and a certain cheerfulness in performance 
of their duty is the paiticular cbstinction of the lower 
part of this family. When a servant is called be- 
fore his master, he docs not come with an expecta- 
tion to hear himself rated for some trivial fault, 
tlireatcned to be stnpped, or used with any other 
unbecoming language, which mean masters often 
give to worthy servants ; but it is often to know, 
what road he took that he came so icadily back ac- 
cording to order : whether he passed by such a 
ground ; if the old man who rents it is in good health ; 
or whether ho gave Sir llogei’s love to luin, or 
the like. 

A man who preserves a respect founded on his be- 
nevolence to hiS dependants, lives rather like a 
prince than a master in his family : his orders are 
received as favours rather than duties; and the di.8- 
tincliou of approaching him. is part of the reward 
for executing what is commanded by him. 


There is another circumitance in which my friend 
excels m hi.s management, which is the manner of 
rewarding his servants. He has ever been of o^union, 
that giving his cast clothes to be woin by.valets has 
a very ill elfect upon little minds, and creates a silly 
sense of equality between the parties, m persons 
alfected only w ith outward things. I have heard him 
often pleasant on this occasion, and describe a young 
gciitlcinau abuMUg his man in that coat, which a 
month or tw'o before was the most pleasing distinction 
he was conscious bf in hirtiscdf. He would turn his 
discouisc still more pleasantly upon the bounties of 
the ladies in this kind; and 1 have heard him say 
he knew a line woman, who distributed rewards and 
punishments m giving becoming ox unbecoming 
dresses to her maids. 

But my good fiiend is above these little instances 
of good-will, ill bestowing only tridos on his sciv- 
ants: a good scivautto him it, sure ot having it in 
his dioicc very soon of being no seivant at all. As 
I beloie observed, he is so good a husband, and 
knows so llioioiighly th.it the skill of the purse is the 
<-aidinal virtue ol this life ; 1 say he knows so well 
tiiat liugalily is the sujijiort of generosity, that he 
can often spaie a largo tine when a tenement falls, 
ami give that seltlemcnt to n good servant who has 
a mind to go into the world, or make a sti anger pay 
the fine to that servant for his inuie tomfortable 
maintenance, if he stays in Ins service. 

A man of hononi ami generosity considers it 
would be miserable to himself to have no will but 
that of another, though it were of the best peisou 
bieatlmig, and, for that reason, goes on as fast as ho 
is able t.) put his servants into independent liveli- 
hoods The gieatcst part of Sir Roger’s estate i.s 
ten. lilted by persons who have ‘-eived hlmsell or his 
aiieestors. it was to me extremely pleasant to ob- 
scive the visitants from sever, il parts to woleumc his 
anival info the countiy : and all the diileieriec that 
I could take notice ol between the late servants wlio 
came to see him, and lho.se who stayed lU the ftimily 
was, that those latter were looked upon as finer gen- 
tlemen and belter eourliers. 

'Ibis manninission and plaeing them in a way o. 
livelihood, I look upon as only what is due to a good 
ficivant; whuh encouragement will make his suc- 
cessor bo as diligent, as humble, and as ready as he 
was. There is something wondeiful in the narrow- 
ness of those minds which can bo pleased, and be 
buneu of bounty to tho.se who please them, 

One might, on this occasion, recount the sense 
that great persons in all agi^s have had of the merit 
of their dependants, and the heroic services which 
men have done their mastcis in the cxlieinity of 
their fortunes, and shown to their undone patrons 
that fortune was all the difference between them; 
but as I design this my speculation only a.s a gentle 
ftdjuonition to thankless ma^^ters, I shall not go out 
of the occurrences of common life, but assert it as a 
generil observation, that I never saw, but m Sir 
lioger's family and one or two more, good servants 
treated as they ought to be. Sir Roger’s kindness 
extends to their children’s children; and this very 
moining he sent his coachman’s giandson to pren- 
tice. I shall conclude this paper with an account of 
rf picture in his gallery, where fh^rc are many which 
Will deserve my future observation. 

At the very upper end of this handsome structure 
1 saw the portraiture of two young men standing in 
a river, the one naked, the other in a liver y. The 
person supported seemed half dead, but stHl so much 
alivs as tu show in his face exquisite joy and lovf 
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towards the other. 1 thought the faintiag figure re- 1 
sembled my friend Sir Roger j and looking at the 
butler who stood by me, f«)r an account of it, ho in- 
formed me that the person in the livery was a serv- 
ant of Sir Roger’s, who stood on the shore w-lule 
his Tiiaater was swiiniuing, and observing him taken 
with some sudden illness and sink under water, 
jumpeil in and saved him. He tohl me Sir linger 
took off the dress he was iQ as soon as he came 
home, and by a great bounty at that time, folhtwed 
by lijs favour ever sinee, had made Inm master of 
that pretty seat which we saw at a distance as we 
rnine to this house. I lomembeied, indeed, Sir 
Uoger said, there lived a very worthy gentleman, to 
whom he was highly obliged, without lucntioning any 
thing farther. Upon my looking a little dossatisfied 
at some part of the pictme, my attend. iiit mfoimcd 
me that it was against Sir Roger’s will, and at the 
eaine.'it request of the geiitlem.m himsidl, lhat lie 
w.is diaun m the habit in which he had saved his 
master. R. 


No. IDH.l WRDNKSDAY, JULY d, 1711. 

(ii .itii aiihL'lnnsi, imilta nucndo uihil ngrns — Pii nni Fab \ 2 
Out of brealli to no ]>urjH»so. .niid Mfy bii^y about nojhiiii; 

.\s 1 was ycsteiday moiiiiiig walking w'ltli Sir 
Roger before his house, a c'ounti) lellow hioughtinni 
.1 huge fish, which, he told him, Mi M'llliaiu M^iin- 
blo* had caught that very moiuiiig; and tli.it ho 
pit“sente(l it witli his service to him, and inteiuled to 
« unie (Hid dine with Inin. At the same lime he (le- 
liveied a letter, which my fiietid read to me as soon 
as the messenger left him. 

“ SiK RoGKa, 

“ T deaiie you to accept of a jack, which is thcbe.st 
I have caught ihis season. 1 intend to tome and 
st.iy with you a week, and see how the pc^rcdi bite in 
the Black uver. 1 obsoi vtd with some conc'ein, the 
last Line I saw you upon the bowling-green, tJiat 
your whip w.intecl a lash to it ; I wi^^ bung halt a 
dozen W’ltli me that 1 twisted last week, which I hope 
will serve you all the lime you are lu the country. 
I have not been out of the sarldle for .six dajs last 
past, having been at Eton with Sii John’s elde.stsun. 
lie takes to his learning hugely. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

“ WlI.L WlMBl E.” 

This extr.'iordinai-y letter, and message that ac- 
companied it, made me very curious to know the 
character and quality of the gentleman who sent 
, them ; which I found to be as follow" — Will Wimble 
, is younger brother to a baronet, and descended of 
‘(".the ancient family of the Wimbles. He x.s now be- 
' tweeu forty and fifty ; but being bred to no busi- 
ness and born to no estatti, he generally with 
. his elder brollier as superintendent of his game. He 
' ^ hunts u pack of doga better than auy man m the 
! country, and is voiy famous for finding out a hare, 
lie is extremely well versed lu all the little handi- 
crafts of an idle man. Ho makes a May-fly to a 
; miracle: and furnishes the whole Diunlry with anglc- 
j rods. As he is a gwd-natured officious fellow, and 
very much esteemed upon account of his family, fit* 
ti a welcome guest at every house, and keeps up a 
ood correspondence among all the gentlemen about 
im. He carries a tulip root in his pocket from one 
to another, or exchanges a puppy between a couple 

* A Yurkshlre gontiemao, wlio.<<e name w’as Mr. Thomas 
More«‘raflt, 


of frieuds that live perha])s in the opposite sides of 
the country. Will is a particular favourite of all 
the youug heirs, whom he frequently obliges with a 
net that UP ha.s weaved, or a solting-dug that lie has 
made himself. He now and then piesenta a pair of 
garters of his ow n kniltiug to flieir mothers and sis- 
tors; and laises a greal cloal of muth among them, 
by inqiiiiing as often as he meets them “ how they 
wear !” J'he.so gentleniran-like manufactures and 
obliging liltlu humours, make Will the dailing of 
the count I y. 

8ii Roger was proceeding in the character of him, 
when he .saw him make up to us with two or three 
haile twigs ill his hand that he had cut in iMr 
Roger’s woods, as he came through them lu his w’ay 
to the house. 1 was very much pleased to observe 
on one side the lieaity and smccie welcome with 
which Sir Roger uceivcd him, and on the other, the 
scciet joy which his guest discovcicd at the sight of 
the good obi knight. After the flist salutes were 
over, Will (lesned Sir Uoger to lend him One of his 
seivaiits to (arry a sol of shulilc-cocks he had with 
him in a little box, to a lad) tlmtiued about a mile 
olf, to whom it seems lie had p’tniijsed sncli ajiiescnt 
fni above this half-) car. Sir Roger’s back \\a3 no 
s(H)iiei tuiiied, but honest Will began to tell me of a 
l.irge cock pheasant iliat he bad spuing m on(3 of 
tile neighbouiing woods, with two ci thiee oilier ad- 
veiituies of the same natnie O.ld and uncommon 
(haiacurs arc the g.iinc lhat I look foi and most de- 
light in; Ibi wiiidi reason I w’as as much pleased 
willi the novelty ol the prison that talked to me, os 
he could be foi his liie with tlie spirngingof a phea- 
s.mt. and (lieiebno listened to him with more than 
oicbnaiy attention. 

In the mnlst of Ins discourse the bell rang to din- 
ner, wheie liie gentleman I have bccu speaking of 
had the pleaHiie of steing the huge jack ho had 
eaiiglit stived up lor tlie fast dish in a raustKupQp- 
luoua manner. Upon our sitting down to it he gave 
us a Jong’ account how he had hooked it, played 
with it, foiled it, and at length drew it>,out upon the 
hank — with scvonil other particulai s that liwted all 
the hist eouisc. A dish of wild fowl thattanic af- 
tciward furnished conversation for the rest of the 
dinnei, winch concluded with a late invention ol 
Will b lor improving the quail-pipe. 

Upon withdrawing mtd hiy room after dinner, I 
was secretly’ touched with compassion townri|^f thfc 
houe.st gcutlcinan that had dined with ns ; and could 
not but consider with a great deal of conceiii, how 
so good a heart and such busy hands were wholly 
employed in triHes ; thdt so ram li humanity should 
be >o little benelieial lu others, and so much indus- 
try so little advantageous to himself. The same tem- 
per of nund and application to affairs, might have 
iccommendeJ him to tlie public esteem, and have 
raised his fortune in another station of fife, Whut 
good to hib qountry or himself might not {^'trader or 
a merchant havo done with sucli useful thopgh ordi- 
nary qualifications ! 

Will Wimble’s is tho case of mauy a y ounger bro- 
ther of a great family, who had latlier see their chil- 
dren starve like gcutlemeu, than thrive in a Imde 
or profession that is beneath tlieir quality. This 
humour fills soveral parts of Europe with pride and 
beggary. It is tho happiness* of a ti’ading nation 
like ours, that the younger sons, though incapable 
of any liberal art or profession, may bo placed in 
such a way of life, as may perhaps enable them tft 
vic-^aih the best of their family. Accordingly we 
find several citizens that were launched into the 
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world with nariow lortuiies, rising hy an honest iii- 
(lubtry lo greater estates than those of their elder bio- 
fliers. It IS not improbable out Will was formerly 
tiod at divinity, law, or phy we ; and that, tinding 
his genius dAd not Ue that way, his paieiits gave him 
up at length to his own mveutions. But certainly, 
however Jiiipro])er he ni'ght have been for studies 
ot a higher nature, he was perfectly well turned tor 
the occupations ot trade and coirnnerce. As 1 
think this IS a point v\hich cannot be toomiu li incul- 
cated, I shall desire my reader to coiiipaie what I 
have hero written wilIi what I have said in my 
tvr enty-drst speculation. — L. 
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Abnenma sapiens — lion 2 Sat ii 3 

(Jf plain good seiwf, unlutor d m the schueK 

I WAS this morning walking in the gallery, W'hen 
Sir Roger eiiteied at the end opposite to me, and 
advaneuig towards me, said lie was glad to meet 
me among his lelations the De Uoverleys, and Jioped 
I liked tno conversation of so mut h good company, 
who were as silent, as myself. I knevv ho alluded to 
the pictures, and as he is a gentleman who docs not 
a little value himself upon his ancient descent, 1 
expected he would give me some account ot them. 
V/c were now arrived at tlic uuper end of the gallery, 
when the. knight faced tow’ards one of the pictures, 
and, as wc stood befoie it, he entered into the mat- 
ter after his blunt way of saying things as they oc- 
cur to his imagination, without regular introduction, 
01 care to preserve tlie appearance of chain of thought. 

“ It IS,” said he, “ w'O'th while to considei the 
force of dress; and how the persons of one iigo*lif- 
fer from tliose of another, merely by that only. One 
may observe also, that the g( ncral fashion of one age 
has been followed by one parueular set of people ui 
another, aud by them preserved from one genera- 
tion to anoiher. 'I’hus the vast jetting coat and 
small bonnet, which was the habit in Henry tlio .Se- 
venth's time, 18 kept on m the yeomen of the guard; 
not wvtQout a good and politic view, because they 
look a foot taller, and a foot and a half broadei — be 
sides that the cap leaves the fare expanded, and 
consequently more terrible and fitter to^stand at the 
entrance of palaces. 

“ I’his predecessor ours, you see, is dressed 
after this manner, and his cheeks would bo no lar- 
ger than mine were he m a hat as I um. He was 
the last man that won a prize in the Tilt yard (which 
IS now a common street before Whitoliall). You 
see the broken lance that lies there by his right foot. 
He shivered that lance of his adversary all to pieces ; 
and bearing himself, look, you, Sir, in (bis manner, 
at ttie same time he came witinn the target of the 
gentleman who rode against him, and taking hmi 
With incredible force before him on the pummel of 
ms saddle, he in that manner nd the tournament over, 
with an mr that shewed he did it ratiter to perform 
the lules mthe lists, than to expose liis enemy : how- 
ever, it appeared he knew how to make use of a vic- 
tory, and with a gentle trot he marched up to a gal- 
lery where their mistress sat (for they were rivals), 
aud let him down with laudable courtesy and par- I 
uonable insolence. 1 do riot know but it might be I 
exactly where the coffee -house^*^ is now. 

“ You are to know this my ancestor was not only 
of a mibtary genius, but fit also for the arts of peace, 
for he played on the l^ass-viol as well as any gentle- 


man at court; you see where his viol hangs by his 
hasket-biit sword. The action at the Tik-yard, you 
may bo sure, won tlie fair lady, who was a maid of 
honour and the greatest beauty of her tJfne , Iieio 
she stands, the next picture. You see, 8ir, my groat 
great great grandinotlier has on the uow-fashiuned 
petticoat, exeept that the modern is gathered at the 
waist; my grandmother appears as if she stood m 
a large drum, whereas tlie ladies nov'^ walk ai if they 
weie HI a go-tart. For all this lady was bred at 
eoiiit, she became an excellent country-vvifr' ; sho 
l)r«mght ten child i ell, and when 1 show you the li- 
brary, you shall see in her own hand (allowing for 
the difference ot the language) the best receipt uoiv 
in England both for a hasty-pudding and a whitc-jiut. 

“ If you jilease to fall back a little, because it is 
necessaiy to look at (lie (luce next picluiesat one 
view ; these .ire three sisters. She on the riglit hand 
who IS ‘•o veiy beautiful, died a maid, the next to 
her, still handsomer, had the s,ime tale, agninsL her 
will; this hmiK'Iy Lhiiig in the middle had both their 
poi turns added to hei own, and was stolen by a iiejg))- 
bouring gentleman, a man of stratagem and lesoJu- 
tion ; loi lie poisoned thiee mastiff^ to cnine at her, 
and knoeked down two deci-sli'alcrs in carrying hcj 
off. INIisfortuncs hapjien in all families. 'I’lie thett 
of this romp, and so much money, was no gie.it mat- 
ter to our estate. But the ne.xt heir That pos.sessed 
it, was tins sutt gentleman whom you see there Ob- 
serve the small buttons, the little boots, the laces, 
the slashes about his clothes, and above all tlu' pos- 
ture he 13 diawii in (vvhuli to be suie was bis own 
choosing) * you see he sits with one hand on a desk, j 
writing, and looking as it weie another wav, like j 
an easy writer, or a soimettecr. He was one of 
tliosc that had too much wit to knovv how to live in [ 
the woild ; he was a man of no justue, but gu'dt i 
good luanners ; he ruined eveiy body that iiad any I 
thing to do with him, but never said a rude thing in 
his life; the most indolent person in the woild, he 
w’ould sign a deed that passed away half his estate 
with his but wmuld not put on his hat be- 

tore a laily if 'll were to save Ins country. He is 
said to be the fii-st that made love by srpiee/.ing the 
hand. He left the estate with ton thousiiiid pounds 
debt upon it; but, however, by all hands I have been 
informed, that be was every way the fine.st gentle- 
man ill the world. That debt lay heavy on on our 
liouse for one generation, but it was retrieved by a 
gift from that honest man you see there, a citizen of 
our name, but nothing at all akin tons. I know 
Sir Andrew Fieoport has said behind my back, that 
tliis man was descended from one of the ten children 
of the maid of honour I showed you above but it 
wa.s never made out. We winked at the thing in- 
deed, because money was wanting at that time,” 

Here I saw my friend a little embarrassed, and 
turned my face to the next portiaiture. 

Sir Roger went on with his account of the gallery 
in the following manner . “ This man (pointing to 
him I looked at) I take to bo the honour of our 
house, Sir Humphry de Covorley ; he was in his 
dealings as punctual as a tradesman, and as gene- 
rous as a gentleman. He would have thought him- 
self as much undone by breaking his word, as if it 
w^rc to he followed by bankni])tcy. He served his 
country as knight of the shire to his dying day. He 
found it no easy matter to maintain an integrity in 
his words and actions, oven in things that regarded 
the offices which were incumbent upon him, in the 
care of his own affairs and relations of life, and 1 
therefore dreaded (though he had great talents) to 


* The Till-yard coffee -bouse, still in being 
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I go into cinploymentfl of state, where Jic must bp ex- 
posed to the buftres of ambiUoiu Innocence of Lfe, 
and great ability, weie the dibtiDguishmg parts ot 
his character; the latter, he had often observed, 
had led to the dcstiuctiun of the former, and he 
used liequcntly to lament that great and good had 
not the same sigiufu ation. lie was an excellent' 
hiishaiidman, but had resolved not to exceed such a 
legree of wealth ; all above it he bestowed in sec let 
bounties many ycais after the sum he aimed at foi 
hisowu use WMS attained. 'Yet he did not slacken 
his industry, but to a decent old age spent the lib* 
andluitune which weie superlhious to himself, in the 
service of his friends and rieighhours.” 

IJcic we w'ere called to dinner, and Sir Roger 
ended the* discouise of this gentleman, by telling 
me, as we fcdlowed the servant, that thus his aiues- 
toi was a bidv’e man, and nanowd) escaped being 
killed HI the civil wars; “ foi,” said he, “ he w'as 
sent out of the held, with a piivato message, the day 
hefoie the battle of Worcester.” The whim of nar- 
lowly escaping by having hecu wilhm a day of dan- 
gei, with otlier matters rihove-mentioiiotj, mixed 
with good sense, left me at a loss whether 1 was more 
d( bglitcd with my triend’s wisdom or simplicity. 

R. 

No. 110 ] FUID.VY, JULY 6, 1711. 

Hoiror ubique aiiimos, simnliijsa siJcullfl lerrenl 

Vn.o yFii n, 755. 

I >tll arc* full of horror nral afTrit^ht, 

I And dreadCnl cv'ii Iho wiIoiko of Un* nq^ht — I)ryi>em 

' At a little dist.ince from Sir Roger’s house, among 
! the ruins of an old abhey, there is a long walk ot i 
I aged elms; which are slnd up so very high, that 
when one passe« under thorn, the looks and ciow's | 
that lest upon the tops of them seem to bo caw’iiig 
m anothci region. 1 am voi) much delighted with 
this sort of noise, which I consider as a kind of na- , 
tural prayer to that licing who supplies the wants 
of hus own creation, and who, in the beautiful Ian 
guage of the psalms * fetodoth the young ravens that I 
call upon him I like this retirement the hotter, 
because of an ill report it lies under of being haunted ; 
for which reason (as I liavc been told in the family) 
no living creature ever walks in it besides the chap- 
liiin. IMy good friend the butler de.siied me with a 
very grave lace not to venture myself in it after 
sun-set, for that one of the footmen had been almost 
frightened out of his wits by a spirit that appeared 
to him in the shape of a black hoi&e without a head ; 
to winch he added, that about a month ago one of 
the maids, coming home bite that way with a pail 
of milk upon her head, heard such a rustling among 
the bushes that she let it fall. 

I was taking u w'ulk in this place last W'eck be- 
tween the hours of nine and ten, and could utd but 
fancy it one of tlie most propei scenes in the world 
I for a ghost to appear in. The luins of the abbey 
are scattered up and down on every side, and half 
covered with ivy and elder bushes, the harbours of 
several solitary birds which seldom make their ap- 
pearance till the dusk of the evening. Ihe place 
[ was formerly a churchyard, and has still seveial 
marks in it of graves and burying-places. There ifi^ 

I such an echo among the old ruins and vaults that, if 
you stamp but a little louder than ordinary, you 
hear the sound repeated. At the same time the walk 
of elms, with the croaking of the ravens which from 

• Pial. cxlvU 9 


time to time are heard from the tops of them, looks 
exceedingly solemn and venerable. These objects 
naturally raise serioubness and attention ; and when 
night heightens the awfuluc.'^s of the place, and 
pours out her supernumerary horrors upon every 
thing in it, 1 do not at all wonder that weak minds 
till It with spectres and appuntions. 

Mr. Locke, in Ins chapter of the Association of 
Ideas, has very curious remarks to shew how, by the 
jirejudice. of educatiou, one idea often introduces 
into the mind a whole set that bear no roscinblance 
to one another in the nature of things. Among 
several instances of this kind, he produces the 
following- “The ideas of goblins and sprites 
liave really no inoie to do with darkness than light • 
yet let but a foolish maid inculcate these often on 
the mind of a child, and laise them there together, 
possibly he shall never bo able to separate them 
again so long as lie lives ; but* darkness shall ever 
after bring with it those fiigbtful ideas, and they 
shall be so joined, that he cuu no moic bear the one 
than the other 

As I W'as walking in this solitude, where the dusk 
of the evening conspiied with so many other occa- 
sions of tciror, I observed a eow grazing not fai 
from me, which an imagination that was apt to blar- 
tie might ca.sily liave eonstmed into a black hoi se 
without a head : and I dare say the poor footman 
lost his wits upon .some such trivial occasion. 

My friend Sir Roger has often told me with a 
gre.it deal of ninth that, at hi.s first coming to his 
estate, he found three parts of bis house aliogelher 
useless ; that tlie best room in it had the reputation 
of being haunted, and by that means was locked 
up ; that noises had been heard in his long galleiy, 
so that he could not get a servant to enter it after 
eight o’clock at night; that the door of one of his 
chambers w'as nailed uj), because tboic went a story 
in the family that a butlei had fornieily hanged him- 
self in It; and that hi.s mother, who lived to a great 
age, had shut up half the room.s in the house, in 
which cither her husband, a son, or a daughter, had 
died. The knight seeing his habitation reduced to 
so small a compass, and hiinstdl in a manner simt 
out of his own house, Ujion the dc.itli of his mother 
ordered all tlie apaitmoiiU to be flung open, and 
exorcised by •his riiaplain, who lay in eveiy room 
one after another, and by that means dissip.iteJ the 
feai.s which had .so long reigned m the family. 

I should not thus have been paiticular upon the.so 
ridiculous horrors, did I not find them so very much 
proNuil in all parts of the country. At the same 
time I think a person who is thus terrified with the 
iraaginatiou of ghosts and spectres much moie lea- 
soiiiible than one who, contrary to the reports of all 
historians, sacred and profane, ancient and modern, 
and to the traditions of all nations, thinks the ap- 
pearance of spirits fabulous and groundless. Could 
not I give myself up to this general testirawny of 
mankind, I should to the relations of paiticular per- 
sons who arc now living, and whom I cannot distrust 
in other matters of fact. I might here add, that 
not only the historians, to whom wo may join the 
poets, but likewise the philosophers of antiquity’, 
have favoured tliis opinion. Lucretius himself, though 
by the course of his philosophy he was obitged to 
maintain tliat the soul did not exist separate from 
the botly» makes no doubt of the reality of appa- 
ritions, and that men have often appeared after their 
death. This I think very remartabJe : ho was so 
ressed with the matter of fact, which be could not 
avo the confidence to deny that he was forced to 
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account for it by one of the most absurd iinphiloso- 
phicdl notions that was ever started. He tells us, 
that the surfaces of all bodies are perpetually flying 
off from their respective bodies, one after another ; 
and that these surfaces, or thin coacs that included 
each other whilst they were joined lu the body, hke 
the coats of an onion, are sometimes seen entire 
when they are separated Iromit; by which means 
we often beliold the shapes and shadows of persons 
who aie either dead or absent.* 

I ‘shall dismiss this paper with a story out of Jo- 
sephus, f not so much for the sake ot the story itself 
as for the moral rotlections with which the author 
concludes it, and which 1 shall here set down in his 
own wolds “ Glaphyra, the daughter of King 
Arclieluus, after the death of her two tlrst husbands 
(being manied to a third, who was brother to her 
first husband, and so pas.sionately in love with her, 
that he turned off his former wife to make room for 
this marriage,) had a \ory odd kind of a dream. 
She fancied that she saw her first husband coming 
towaidslicr, and that she embraced him with great 
tenderness ; when m the midst of the pleasure which 
she expicssed at the sight of him, he reproached 
her after the following manner : ‘ Glaphyra/ says 
ho, ‘ thon hast made good the old saying, that w'onicn 
arc not to bo trusted. Was not 1 the husband of 
thy viigiiiity ? Have not I children by thee? IIovv 
couldst thou forget our loves so far as to enter into 
a second marriage., and after that into a thud, nay, 
to take for thy husband a man wlio has so shame- 
lessly crept into the bed of his hrolher ? However, 
for the sake of our passed loves, I shall free thee 
from thy present leproach, and make the mine fur 
ever/ Glaphyra told this dream to several women 
of her acquaintance, and du d soon altci.” I tiimight 
this stoiy might not be impertinent in this place, 
wherein I speak of tlmse things. Bc.^^ides that the 
e-vample deserves to be taken notice of, as it con- 
tains a most certaiu pioof of the immortality ot the 
soul, and of Divine Providence. If any man thinks 
these facts incredible, let him enjoy his own opinion ' 
to himself,' hut let him not endeavour to disturb the 
belief of others, who by iiistancc.s of this natuie aie^ 
excited to the study of viitue. — L. 
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To search for truth in acaiioniic groves. 

The course of my last speculation led me in.sous- 
ihly into a subject upon whuh I always meditate 
with great delight; I mean the immoitality of the 
soul. 1 was yesterday walking alone in one of my 
frieild’s woods, and lost myself m it very agreeably, 
as I was running over in my mind the several argu- 
mmits that established this great point, winch is tlie 
basis of morality, and the source of all the pleasing 
hopes and secret joys that can arise in thn heart of 
a rcasonablo creature. I coiiMdered those several 
proofs, drawn : 

First, from the nature of the soul itself, and par- 
ticularly its^immatenality, which, though not ab‘;o- 
lutely necessary to the eternity of its duration, has, 

1 think, been evinced to almost a demonstration. 

Secondly, from passions and sentiments, as 
particularly from its love of existence, its horror of 
annihilation, and its hopes of immortality ,.iwith that 
Micret satisfaction which it finds in the practice of 

* Luoret iv 34. file 

t AnUfiuil. Jud, lit), xvll cap. 15. sect. 4, 5. 


virtue, and that uncasinesn which lallows in it upon 
the commission of vice 

Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being, 
whose justice, goodness, wi'^dora, and veracity, are 
all (oncerned in this great point. • 

But among tlie.so amLother excellent arguments 
for the immoitality of the soul, there is one drawn 
from the perpetual progress of the soul to its perfec- 
tion, witiiout a possibility of ever arriving at it; 
which is a hint that I do not rememhei to have seen 
opened and improved by. othcTS wiio have written on 
this subject, though it seems to me to carry a great 
weight with it. How can it cuter into the thoughts 
of man, that the i^oiil, which is capable of such im- 
mense perfections, and of receiving new improve- 
ments to all cteinity, shall fall away into nothing 
almost as soon as it is ci rated ? Aie such abilities 
made for no purpose ? A biutc ainves at tlie point 
ot pcrfeclion that he i an iicvci pass . lu a few year'; 
he has all the endowments he is lapahle of, and, 
were he to live ten thuus.md moie, would be the 
.same thing he is at present. VV('ie a human soul 
thus at a stand in her accoinplishiiieuts , wo're her 
faculties to be full blown, and incapable of faither 
enhiigeincnts, I could imagine it iiiighl tall away in- 
sensibly, and drop at ouce into a state ol annihila- 
tion. But can we believe a thinking being, that is 
in a perpetual progress of improvements, and tiavel- 
ling on fiom perfection to perfection, alter having 
just looked abioad into the woiks ol its Creator, and 
made a few diseoveiies of Ins iiihnite goodness, 
wi.^dom, and powTr, must perish at iicr iiist .setting 
out, and in the beginning of her inqiiiiics i* 

A man, considered lu hisjirescnt state, seems only 
.sent into the woild to prop.igate his kind. He pio- 
vides liiriiself with a successor, and luimediaLcdy 
quits his post to lu.ike room foi him. 

. 1 IlIM cn 

ll.c'rcileni allonus, \clul uuda sapervcuil undani 

Hor 2 hp 11 ir.'i 

Heir crowds heir, as m a rolling flood 

W a\ o urges \n avo C u i kc ir 

He does not seem horn to enjoy life, ))ut to deliver it 
(low 11 toothers. 'I'his is not surprising to <ou,sidc*r 
ill animals, which aic formed for our use, and can 
I finish their busincj.s in a shoit life. The silkworm, 
alter having spun her task, lays her eggs and dies. 
But a man can never have taken in his full measure 
ot knowh.'dge, has not tunc to subdue his passions, 
establish lus soul in virtue, and come up to the per- 
fection of his nature, belorc he is huiried off the 
stage. Would au infinitely wise Being make such 
glorious creatures for so mean a puipo.‘;e ? Can lie 
delight 111 tho production of suen abortive mteJli- 
gcnces, such short-lived reasonable beings ? Would 
he give us talents that aie not to be exerted? capa- 
cities that are never to be gratified? How can we 
find that wisdom, which shines through all his works 
in the formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nursery for tJm next, and believing 
that tho several generations of rational creatures, 
which rise up and disappear in such quick succes- 
sions, are only to receive their first rudiments of ex- 
istence here, and afterward to be transplanted into 
a more friendly climate, where they may spread and 
Nourish to all eternity! 

There is not, in my opinion, a uidre pleasing and 
triumphant consideration iii religion than this of the 
perpetual progress which the soul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, without ever arnviug at a j 
period in it. To look upon the soul aa going on 
from strength to strength, (o consider that sLo is to 
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iliinc for evor with iipvv accessions of glory, and 
brighten to all cLernity ; that she will bo still adduifj 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; cui- 
rios in it soinetluiig wonderfully agreeable to that 
dinbituni vvliicli is natuial ty the mind ot man. Nay, 
it must be a prospect pleasing to God luiubc'if, to see 
Ills Cl cat ion for ever hcMutifying in his eyes, and 
drawing iieaicr to him, by greater degrees ot re- 
fteiublauce. 

Mellunlvs this single entnudoranon of the progress 
of a Unite . spun to p jrhv Lion, will be siitlii leiit to 
eximguish all envy m laienor natures, and all con- 
tempt in superior, 'i'u.it cliciul/iin, which now ap- 
ptMi's as a God to a human soul, kmnvs very well 
that the peiiud will co mo about in eliinity, wlun 
th(i hnuMU soul shall bo aspeifert as lie luniself now 
IS' n.iy, wlini she sliall look down upon (hat degree 
of pmleeliun, as inueli as she now tails siiort ot it. 
It i'' true, thu higher natuie stili advances, ami by 
ihril iiKMtis pio'-nves h;s distauii' and supeiioriiy in 
the die of br'iug; he kiiow^i that how high 
^oe\ei the station i'. ot wlin h he stands [losscssi d at 
jiresont, Un< mieiioi iiatnie will at length uumiit uj) 
to it, and sliiiK fortli in tlie same degioe of gloiy. 

' With vsh.d .e-tuiiisliinenl and veuoiatiou may we 
look into our own suuls, wlnnc theieaie ''Ueh hidden 
stores ol vnluo and knowledge, .such inexhansted 
somcM ol [lei f'Mjiou '* W’e know' not ymt what u a 
shall be, nor will it e\or entoi into (ho heait ot man 
to conceive the gioi) llmt will be always in leseive 
loi iiim. 'I’iie soul^ cutisidoied vMth its ('ri'atoi, is 
Ilk' one of (liO'e matlu me tic a) linos tlint may diaw 
Uf'dii I to aimlliei ioi all etci uity Without a pos-i- 
bijily ot toiii'liing it and e.ui tinne lira ihouglit 
<?() Iransjioi ting, as to eonsidei ouisidv’es in these pi i - 
iietual <ipp) 'lac lies to him, who is md only the stand- 
aid of peilectioi) but ot happiness' — L 
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Kirst, Ol (dirduMK e to fiiy eoiioti^ s riU 

Worsloi) 111 irjunoil il — IWiii vo 

' 1 AM always very well jileased witli a I'jantrv 

Sunday, and tlmik, if keeping hoj) tiiesevcMilh day 
were only a liuuum iii'ititLitioii, it would be the best 
method that could have been tlmiiglit of fur pohsluiig 
I and civilizing of mankind. It is ceitain, the country 
I peoplf' would soon ilegeneiatc into a kind ol suvugea 
and barbarians, weie ihcie not finch frecpienl le- 
J till ns of a slated time, in whicli tho whole village 
I meet together with tlieir best tuees, and m then 
I cleanliest habits, to con ver.se with one aiiolhet upon 
I different subjects, hear their duties explained to 
i them, and join together in adoration ol the Supreme 
i Ileing. Sunday clears away the rust of the whole 
I week, nut only as it refreshes in their iniiid-, tliC iio- 
I tions of leiigion, but as it puts lioth the sexics upon 
I appealing in their most agreeable forms, and e.verl- 
j nig all such qualituxs as are apt to givo (iioni a Hgnre 
in the eye of the village. A country fellow distiii- 
I gni^hes himself as much in the chuichyard, as aci- 
lizcn does upon the ’Change, the whole parish-poli- 
lies being generally discussed in that place cithej 
after soriiiuii or before the bell lings. 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, 
has boautilied the inside of liis c-hurrh with several 
texts of ins own choosing. Pie has likewise given a 
handsome pttlpit-cloth, and railed lu the coiiimuniun- 

• TJio«' linos aro whattho gooinetric'iann call the asjmp- 
totes of hypciOda, and ilie aliuuaa to th.‘ni hero i.s, por- 
l).ips, 0110 of Ihc bo vulilul Ui.U )ii' ovtu been made 


table at his own expense. Uc* has often told me, 
that at his coming to his estate he found his paii.sli- 
;onms very irregular ; and that m order to make 
them kucoi and join in the y^py^sea. he gave cyeiy 
Diio of them a liassotk and a commoa-prayei book . 
and at the same time employed an itinerant aiiiging- 
maater, who goes aboni the country foi that pur- 
jiose, to insliuct them rightl) in the tunes ut the 
INalms ; upon winch they now veiy mmli value 
themselves, and indeed outdo most of tlic country 
chmeht's that I have ever heaid.#.. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to trie whole congrega- 
tion, he keeps them in very good older, ami will 
bufler nobody to sleep in it besides bimself ; Icir it by 
chum c he has been surpined into a shoit nap at 
berrnon, upon riicovering out of iL he stands up and 
looks about him, and it lie .secs an\ body else nod- 
ding, eithci wakes them liimsclf or sends Ins servants 
to them Sevcial ollicj of the old knight’s parlicu- 
laiineT bicdk out upon these occasions. SomcLiiiies 
he will be lengthening out a verse in the singing 
F'aluis half a minute after llie lest of the congiega- 
tioii have done with it; Kiincfimcs, when ho 
jdeasod witii tlio matter of his devotion, he pio- 
iiounccs amen three ui four tiuus to the same 
prayer; ami suinetimes .staiids up when everv bod) 
else IS upon tlmir knees, to count I lie eungregation, 
01 .see if any of Ins tenants aie misoing. 

I wa.s jesteiday very nmeli surprised to hear my 
old fiuMui, in llic riucist ot' the service, c ailing out to 
one John MattlicMvs to miml wli.it he was about, and 
'uotdistuib the coiigiegation. ’J'his.J'din MattJiews 
It seems is roiuaikable toi being an idle fellow', Ulid 
at that time was kicking his heels lor his divcision. 
This aiillioiily ol the knight, though exerted in that 
odd mannor vvhii h a< compameb him in all the cir- 
.‘umstanees of life, has a very guotl clVccL upon tlm 
pan-'h, who arc nut polite muHigh to see .my thing 
iidiculous in lus behaviour; beselcs that tlie geiieral 
good sense and woithmeb.s of Ins cliaiacter m.ikc hn 
f!ien(l.s obtoive these little singularities as foils that 
i.ither set off than blemish Ins good tpialitios. 

As soon as tho henmm is linished, nobody pre- 
-uim'3 to .'■tir till Sir Roger is gone out of the < hur( h. 
'1 he kiiiglit walks down trom Ims seat in tho chancel 
bi'tweeii a doillde row of his tenants, tliat stand bow- 
ing to him on eacli Bido , and every now and then 
inquires liow such a one's wife, or mother, or sun, or 
f.itlier do, whom he dues not see at ciiurch; wJm h m 
uudoistood as a secret lepnmand k> tho person that 
IS atiseiit. 

The chaplain has often told me ibat, upon a cate- 
chising day, when Sir Jiogoi has been pleascMl with 
a boy that answers well, he has oidered a liiblc to 
be given to liim next day fur his emamragetnent ; 
and sometimes accompaiues it with a ilitch of bacon 
to his mother- Roger has likewise added hve 
pounds a^ear to the clerk’s place; and that ho may 
encouiage the yoiuig fellows to make themselves 
perfect in tho church service, has promised upon the 
death of tUo present incumbent, who is vt'D old, tc 
bestow it according to mciit. 

Tho fair uudcrstaii'iuig between Sir Roger and 
hig chaplain, and their niutuai concurrence in doing 
good, is tho more remarkable, because the very nexi 
village is famous for the diflerentes and contenlions 
that arise botweeti the parson and tho squire, who 
Jive in ii perpetual state of w’ar. Tho parson Is al- 
ways preaching at tho sqmro ; and the squire, to ho 
revenged on the parson, never comes to church. 
The squire has mado all las lenants athoiiis and 
titbe-stealers ; while the pai son insUutts tlicm every 
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Suu<la\ in tlio tJigiiily of lus <;rdcr, and nisiiiuatcs to I am {nett) tall, rode wclJ^ and wa.s very well uf?'^scd, 
llo‘n», in uhuobt eveiy hcimoii, tliat he is a la'tlcr I at tlie liead (d a \\hole coaiitry, VMth iiiuiie oelore 
man than Ins patron. In blioit, luatlei.s arc eoriie to I nie, a fealhei ni iny hat, and ni) horse ucii Diitcd. 
nil evlieiiiMV. that the lioinic haq tint hic 1 r.in as^im 4011 I w.is not a liUlr nlea.sed wiln ' 


piayets either in ptiolie 01 piuate tins hall yea 
and the paison Ihreatons him, il he dnes not inei 
his inatinLis. to piay for in in in the fate ol thewl.ide 
eoiigK'gation.^^ 

h'euds ol this natuie, thoiioli Ihd IreipKiil in the 
coiintiy, aie vm y fatal to tlie oulm.iiv [o-ojilc, who 
arc bo ijscn to he da/7!evl with iithe^, that they jiay 
as much defereiuo to the undoi stainiiu^ ot a man oJ 
an e''tate, as ut a nmn ot li'.nnnig, and aie veiy 
liardly hrought to leg. ml any tnilli ho\\ inipori.vnt 
soevei it may he, that is |)ie.iJied to them, when 
they know theie aie se\ ei j 1 nn ti ot tne hmnlied a 
yeai who do not heiicve it. L. 
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II.I lent Iiilivi jin li.ie Miltin — Ani jv 4 

IIi'i InnKs \>i le (In [I iiiijana'-u 111 l.n li'‘ail 

my li'st d('s( miliou of the (oinp.iny in win- li I 
pass most ol my lime, U may la' reinembeied that I 
mentioned a gie.it allle non whu h iiiv fiieiid Sir 
lloger li.id met with ni Ins youth, who h was no 
les'b than a di.s.ijijionilment in love. It happened 
this evening tii.U wi h 11 into a veiy pleasing walk 
at .1 di^laiMe from Ins iiouse. As soon as vve (.aine 
I into it, It IS,” quoth t!ie good old m.in, looking 
lound him vMih a smile, ” Nery that any part 

o( my land should he settled upon one who has use<l 
me so ill .IS the [leiierse widow did, aiut y (.d 1 am 
, .''Hie 1 could not .s('e a spiig ot any hough oTthis 
t\iiui( w.ilk of lietfs, hut I bhouhl relied upon her 
I ami hei seveiily Hhe has eeil.nniy the hiusst Imnd 
ol .Illy woman in the woild. ou aie to know, tins 
; w.L, tin' plarc wherein 1 ined to muse upon liri , .uiJ 
j by IliaL LUstom I c.in ncicr come into it but Llie 
. same lemlei s( ntimrnts revive m iny mind, as it I 
! had aetually walked with that Ijcautifiil creature 
aiidei tin 'c shades 1 have betu tool enough to eaive 
hei name on the t .iik of seveial of these trees; so 
I unhappy is ih.' Londi'ion <d men in love, to attempt 
I the icinoving of the 11 pasMoii by tlie nfeihods wliidi i 
seiveonly to nnpunl it deeper. She has eei tain ly | 
the Inie^t hand ot ,n'y wouiau in the world ” 

^ Here lolhnvi'd a piofound sih nee; and I wa.s not 
displca.sed to ohsei \ e my liiend falling so naturally 
into a disi nurse which I h.nl ever helore taken no- 
tice he iinlubtnously aNOided After a veiy long 
; pause, he enteied upon an .ic, ount ol tins great cii- 

I cunibtaijce in Ins life, with an .ii r winch I thought 

I laiscd my idea ol Inin above what I had ever h.id 

hefoie, and gave mo the juduie of that clicerful 

, mind of Ins, tudiire it leccui'd that stiokc whn ii has 
ever since atledcd his woidj, and adions. But lie 
wcut onus lollows , — 

! ” I came to my c.state ni my twcmty-miond year, 

, and resoUcMl to follow the stejn of (lie most woithy 
j of my ancestors who have inhalnied tins spot ot earth 
j heluie me, in all tlu^ methods ot hospitality ami good 
I iicighhourhorjd, tor tlic sake of my lame, ami m 
' lounliy bjau'tb and recreations, fur the sake oi my 
I hcaltli. In my twenty-third year 1 was obliged to 
‘ ^eivc as shenli'of the county; and in my servants, 

I olihi'is, and w hole cupupage, indulged the pleasure 
Ol a young man (who did not think ill ol his own 
person) 10 takimjth.d public occasion of showing iny 
hguK* ,ind bchii miir to advantage. A'oU may easily 
jlpagiue to yonifctdl uli.it appearance 1 made, who 


, I kind look,-, ami glances I had fiom all the haicouics i 
‘ 'ami wnidovvh .is 1 rode to the hall wluic the as.sucs ; 
W(*ie held. But, when I came thi-ie, ,a beautiful ! 
iicatuie m a widow’s liabit .sat in conit to he.ir the | 
cveiiL ol a cause tonceiuiug her dovvei. This coiu- 
luamiuig Cl calm (' (who was horn for tlie debiiuctiuii ' 
of all who beheld hci) put on sUidi a le.signation in | 
hei couiiteiidiii .mil boi c the whisjicisol .ill around i 
the coi.il with bueli a pretty nue.isuicss, I waiiaiit ' 
yon, .iiul then lecovoii'd hei sell I loin one eye to am) ! 
ther, until she was pcifeitly tonlused by meeting | 
something so wistful in all she encountered, that at I 
last, With a mill 1,1111 to hei, slie cast hei hew itching 
eye upon me, I no scunici met it but I bowed like 
a gicat sill pi used booby; and kiiovving lier cause to 
be the lust which c.une on, 1 cued, like a eaplivateJ 
call as I w.is ‘ Make \vi\ for liie d( l('nilanl’b wit- j 
nes'-Cb ’ This sudden pailiaiity made all the county | 
iinmedialily ice the sheiitl also was become a slave j 
to the line widowa Dui iiig the time hei cmum' wa.b 
upon trial, .she heh.ivcd lieisclf, 1 waii.int you, with ; 
siK'h a deep attention to hci liusiiicss^ took opporLu- | 
nities to have little billets handed to iicr counsel, ! 
then weuld be in such a pretty coiilu.sion, occasioned, j 
you must know, by ac ling beloie so iiimdi cumpuiiy^, i 
that not only I but the wlnde court was picjudiced ^ 
in lier favoui ; and all th.it the next hen to hei bus- , 
hand had to in go was thougdit so gioundh si ,uid in- , 
v'olous, that vvlieii it came to hei counsel to ic'ply, ' 
(hejo was not lialf ‘-o much s.nd as evciy one besides ; 
in the conit thought he could have niged to hei ad- 
VMiilagc \ou must unde island, Sir, tins pen \ erso ; 
woin.iu is ou(‘ ot those unaccountable lualuies that ' 
leeretly K'joice iii tlie adiiiiiaLion of men, hut iii- ' 
dulge themselves in no fauiier ( omeipieiiccs. Hence 
it IS that she has ever Imd a tiain ol admnei.s, and j 
she lemoves timn hei slaves lu town to those in tlic j 
country, according to the seasons of theyeai. She i 
IS a riMdiiig lady, ami far gone in the pleasures of 
Inemlshij). She is always accomjjanied by a 
Tulaiit, who IS witness to licr d.nly pi otestatioii'! | 
ag.uust oiir .sex, and eonsoquenlly a liar to lier Hist | 
steps tow.irds Jove, upon the stiength of her own | 
iiiaMUis .nut ileclai atioiiH, [ 

“■ Howcvei, I must need say, this acroinjtlishcd j 
inistii'ss 1 1 mine has disLinguishc(l me above Ihe rest, I 
ami has been known to declare Sir Roger deCuverJey 
was the tamest and most hunnuu* of all the brnti's in 
the cuuntiy. I was told .^he said so by one who 
thought he lullied me; but up6n the stiength of this 
slender cm ouiagement of being thoughtless detest- 
able, I made new' livencs, new-paireii my eoaeh- 
horses, sent them all t ) town to lie bitted, and taught 
to throw their legs well, nmi move all togcthci, be- 
loie 1 pretended to (Toss the country, and wait upon 
her. As soon as I thouglit my retinue .suitable to the 
chaiac ter of my forluno and yoiitli, i set out from 
heuee^ to make my addresses. The pailicul.ir skill 
ot this lady has ever been to inilame youi vvi'^hes, 
iuid yet command respect. To make hci mistiess ot 
this art, she has a greater shaie ot' knowledge, vvil, 
and good sense than is u'-uai even among men of 
merit. Then she is beautiful beyond the race of 
women It you wall not let hci go on with accitain 
artitlee wjtl' her eves, and the skill of beauty, she will 
anil luTbelf with her real cliaiins, and strike you 
witli .idmiidtmn instead of desire. It is ceiLaui that 
if you were to behold the whole woman, theie is tlia* ' 
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ilignity in hor uspi'd. that composuin in her riiotion, 
tlnit ccnuplLireiicy in her mamier, that if hcrforin 
makes you hope, her merit makes you fear. But then 
again, she is such adespcrale scholar, that uoLOuntry 
gentleman cun approach her without being a jest- 
As I was gmng to loll you, when I came to her house 
J was admitted to her presence VMth great civility; 
at the same time she placed lierself to be first seen 
by me in sueb :ui .itliludo, as I think you call the 
I postuie (;f a picture, that she diseovmed new charms, 

I and I at last came towaids her with such an awe as 
I riiade me speechless. Tins she no sooner obsei ved 
I bill she made bei advantage of it, and began a dis- 
j coui se to me cuiiceimug love and honour, as they 
I both aio tollowed by pietc'udeis and the ri'al votaries 
j to them Wlien she discuseed these"' points in a dis- 
j vouise, which, I verily believe, was as learried as the 
i best jilnlosopher in Em ope could ])ossildy make, slio 
i advcd no wliether slu' was so happy .ns to fall in with 
j my sontimoiils on these important particular*'. Her 
1 conhdauL sat by Iiei, and miou my being in the last 
j coiiliiMon and silence, this malicious aid of hei’s 
' tinning to her, sajs, ‘ I am \er) glad to obsei ve vSir 
lli'gei pauses upou tdijs subiect, and seems lesolved 
to clcliu’i <iJl his s.'utmiculs upon the matter wlieii 
. h(‘ pleases to .speak.’ They both kept then counte- 
nances, and after I had sat halt an hour nic*ditating 
how to behave before such juofuuud casuists, I rose 
Uj) and took my leave, (’hauce has .siuee that tune 
I thrown me lery ulum in hot way, and she as otteii 
Im'. directi'd a discouise to me which I ecjuld not un- 
der'-taiid. 'This baiharit\ has kept me evei at u dis- 
t luce liom the most bc'.iut jfnl objei t my oye.s ever 
lielield. It IS tlius also she deaU with all mankind, 
and }ou must make love to her as you w'ould ( ointuer 
the splimx, by posing her. But wcie she like cilliei 
women, and that theie were any taikmgto liei, how 
' onstrint must the pleasure of that man be, who could 
ioiiv('r<!C with such a creature. But, afU'r all, }(m 
may be sure her lieart is fixed on some one or othci . 

I and yet I have been cicdibly infouaoci — but who 
, can believe half that is said ^ — after she had done 
j spoakuig to me, she put her hand to her bosom, and 
, adjusted her tucker, tiieii she cast her eyes a little 
I down, upou mj beholding hor too caincstly. They 
I ,sriy she sings cxcellcnily : hor voice in her ordinal y 
I speech has something HI it inexpressibly r'weet. You 
I must know J dmed with hei al a public table the day 
j after I hist saw her, and she helped me to some 
tansy m the eye of all the gentlenicn in the country. 

! She has certauil) the liue.st hand of any woman ni 
j the world. I can assure you, Sir, ivere you to be- 
hold her, you would be in the same conclition ; for 
as her speech is music, her tonu is .ingolic. But I 
find I grow irregular while I am talking of her; but 
j mdeed it would be stupidit} to be unconcerned at 
I such peifcetion. Ub, the o\c client creature ’ ^^he is 
j as iMJinitablc to all w'oineii, as she is inaccessible to 
; all men.” 

1 I found my friend begin to rave, and insensibly 
led him tow aids the housc, that we iruglit be joined 
by '?oine other eompany ; and am convinced that the 
widow IS the SCI ret cause ot all tliat inconsistency 
which appears in some pait of my fnetid's discourse^ 
though ho lias so mucli command of hiiii.sclf as not 
directly to inenthm her, yet according to that of 
Martial, which one knows not how to render into 
English, dum iacet hanc Inqmiur. I shall end Una 
[taper with that whole epigiam, which represents with 
much humour my honest friend’s condition: — 

Q'ooquld agit Rufus, nihil cst, »isi Naivia Rufo, 

Si gaudcl, SI llet, si tacet, liauc loquitur ■ 


proplntil, posrit, neyal. annuil, uiia eat 
N.cvia. bi lion sit N.i'viu, nmtus erU 
St iibciothraeriia, jiatrlcum luoosaJutetr. 

Nu?\ia lux, inquit, Ntevia nuitu^n, avo — Epig i G9 

Lot Rufus werp, r<'jovoe, stjud, sit, or walk, 

Still lie can nothing but of talk; 

Lei him e.tt, ilnnk. ask (inostions, nr iliMuife, 

Still he niusi speak. N.evia, or be uuile 
lie writ lohw l.illii’r, rnding with this lliu'^ 

I am, my lovely Nuivia, over lIijik' 
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— — — Paupc'itatis pudor et luga — IIoic 1 Kp xvm. 2k 
■ ■■ - ■ riio (head of nothing more 

Than to be thought nctes.silous and poor — Pooi.y 

Economy m our affairs has the same effect upon 
our fortunes which good-hreeding has upon our 
toiivcii»ation. There is a pictendmg behaviour in 
both cases, vvhicli instead of making men c.steemcd, 
lenders them both miserable and contemptible. W'e 
bad yesterday, at Sir Roger’s, a set of country gen- 
tlemen uho dined with him. and after dinner the 
gla.ss was taken, by those who pleased, pretty pleii- 
tilully Among others I observed a person of a 
toleialdc good aspect, who seemed to be more greedy 
of Ikjiioi than any of the comiiany, and yet mc- 
thougbt he di( not taste it with delight. As he 
greiv warm, ho was suspicious of every thing that 
was said, and as he advanced toward.s lieiiig fuddled, 
his luimoiu grew woise At the same time ins bit- 
terne.ss seemed to lie lather an inward dissatcshietiou 
in Ins own mind, than any dislike he had taken to 
the company. Ljiun heaiing his name, I know him 
to be a gentleman of a consiJeiiible lortune in this 
county, but gioatly in debt. hat gives un- 
happy man this peevishness of spirit li?, that his 
estate is dipped, and is eating out with usuij ; and I 
yet lie has not the heart to sell any jiait of it. His j 
proud blomach, at the cost of restless nights, con- i 
slant incpiiciudes, danger of affronts, and a thousand 1 
nameless inconvcnieni'ies, preserves this canker in { 
his fortune, ratliei than it shall be said he is a man { 
of fewer hundreds a year than he has beou com- 
monly reputed. Thus lie endures the tonnent of 
poverty, to ^void the name of being less rich. If 
you go to Ilia house, you see grout plenty ; but served 
in a manner that show's it is all unnatural, and 
that the master’s mind is not at home. There is a 
certain waste and carelessness in the air of every 
thing, and the whole appears but a covered indi- 
gence, a magm/iceui pov(u:ty. ’J’hat neatness and 
(heerfulness which attend (he table of bun who Uves 
within compass, is wanting, and exchanged for a li- 
bertine way of servicd'iii all about Inrn. 

This gentleraan’s conduct, though a very common 
way of inanageinent, is as ridiculous as that officer's 
W'ould be,Vho had but few men under his command, 
and should take the charge of an extent of country 
rather than of a small pass. To pay for, personate, 
and keep in a man’s hands, a greater est-ete than he 
really has, is of .ill others the most unpardonable 
vanity, and mu^t ui the end reduce the man who is 
guilty of it to di'honour. Yet if we look round us 
in any county of Gieat Britain, we shall see manv 
m this latal error; if that may be called by so soft 
a name, which pronceda from a false shame of ap- 
euving what they really are, wheh the cohlrary be- 
aviour would in a short time advance them to tho 
condition which they pretend to. 

Laertes has fifteen hundred pounds a year ; wliich 
IS moifgaged for six thousand pounds ; but it is mi 
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possible to i'ou\iii«:o iiim, that it’ he sold as Tiiuch as 
would pay oil’ that debt, he would save lour shillings 
in the pound,* vvhif h he gives for the vanity of being 
the leputed iii.istiT ol it. \ ct if I.acites did this, 
he would })erli;i])'< lu^ c.isiei in his own fortune ; but then 
Irus, 11 fellow of \esterd.iy, who ha-^ but twelve liiiii- 
duul a jeav, v\(juld be lius ctpial Hather than thl^ 
sliould be, Lrieites goes on to bring ivell-boiii beg- 
gaus into the woild, .uid evei) twclvrinoiitli tbarges 
Ills estate with at leai.t one ) ear’s iciit luoie by tlie 
bii th ol a eluld. 

Laeites and lius aie noighboms, whoso way ot 
living aie an iiboniiMatinn to eai h olhei . Inis is 
moved by (be fear of ])oveirv, and L.nili'S b} the 
ihaine ot il. 'I'boiigli the uiolive ol action i'> ol so 
near aflinity in botli, and luav be le'-olviMl into tins, 

“ that to e.u b ol Ibeni poveil} is the greatest ol all 
i'vils,”)cl are tlieu maiineis widely diiieient Shame 
of poymfy mahi's Laertes launih into uniKi'ess.u} ! 

e'lnipage, \aiu expense, and biv ish enleitauinieiits j 

Leal ot po\(ul} m.ikes lius ulh)W him- ell onlv plain j 
nece'>^.ii u s, aiipeai witbanit a siuvanl, sell his ovmi , 
( Ol 11, atU nd his bdiouieis, and be iiini'-i It a bibeiin j I 
Sli.iiiu' of jioveity makes Laeites go eveiy d,i_\ a: 
step neaioi to it, and fear of ptoeiiy sjns up luis ! 
to make evmy da) some l.ulliei l'i'< giess fiom it. 

I'liesc dillei ( lit imdu es’ pioduee tlu' exi esscs wliu h 
men aie guilty of m the negluMOiee ol and piovisiou 
' tor thi'iiisehis. Uuny, stoek-jobbing, extoitimi, ' 
! and oj)})i pssiun, ha'ie their sei'd inthediead ol w.iut, 

I lUid viiiut), not, and piodigality, lioni the shame of 
i it, but both th(*sc exeesses aie lubuilidv below the 
I pursuit of a leasonable ereature. Altei wo have 
I taken care to (Oiiimaiul so inueh as is i,e(es<-.ij) foi 
j m.uutaining ouisedves in the ouhu of men suitHhle 
j to our L'haiai'ter, tlieiare uf supeilbuties is a vice 
I no less extiavaganl than the neglect ot nece?s,,i u“s 
I W’oul'l have been before. 

j Ceitairi it is, that they uic both out of nature, 
j when she is followed by leasoii ami good sense It 
is from this jcllection that 1 alwavs lead Mr. (anv- 
j ley W'lLli the grfatest pleasure, llih rnagnaiiiiiiity 
j IS as much above (bated’ other eonsideiable mou. as 
! hi3 understauding ; and il is a tine distinguishing 
i spiiit iti the elegant author who puldished Ins w oiks, 

! to dw'cll so iiiucii ujion the tenipei of ;bis mind and 
the moderation of Ins desires By tins means he 
I has lendeied his f’lieiul as ainialde as lamous. That 
, state of life winch be.iis the lace of poveity with Mr. 

I Covvle)'')! great V u'g.ir,t is admiralil) destnbed* and 
it is no siiiall safisiac tiori to timse of the same turn 
1 of desiie, that !u juuduc ( s I he aul hoiity ot the \vis< at 
; men of the* best age of the woild, to stiengtheu his 
opinion of the ordinary pui suits ol mankind. 

It tvould uicllnnks be no il] maKim of life, if, ae- 
cordnig to (hat amestor ot Sir lloger whom I lately 
mentioned, cveiy man would point to hiiiisilf what 
fcum he would lesohe not to e.'ctfial. lie might by 
tills means cheat hniidell info a traniiudhty on this 
bide of that expectation, oi (onvert what he bhould 
! get above it to iioblei uses than his own pleasuies 
I or necessities. This tempei of mind would c.\'empt 
; a man from an ignorant envy of lestless men above 
j linn, and a more inexcusable (onternpt of happy 
i men bidovv him 'J’liis wouhl be saihng by some 
; conipa>-s, living with some design ; but to bo eter- 
1 nally bewildered in prospects of future gam, and 

I * Vi/,, the land tax. 

I t llruce, ye profane, I hate yo all. 

Bolh Oie great \ ulgar aud the small 

CuvvLE> s I'arapUr of JIorack, 3 f)U i 


' putting on unnecessary armour against impiobabbj | 
j Llow’S of fortune, IS a mccbaiiic bmng whitli has not { 
good sense for Us direction, but is earned on b) a 
' soit ot acijuiied iiislinct towards things below oui 
I consideiatioii, and uinvoithy our esteem. It is pn^. 

I Slide that the f ranquillif y I now rn|oy .it Sir Ro'/^f i ’s 
' may have cieated in me this way ol ihinking, wha’i 
is so abstracted irom the common lelisli of ihe world, j 
hut ai I am now in <1 pleading aiboui sunoumhd ; 
with ,i hrautilnl l.iricisiape, I liiid no inclination so i 
strong as ((» (oiUinue in these mansions so remo(<' ' 
from tile ostentatious scenes ot life; and .nin at fhi^ 
jnesent writing philosopher eiiciueh to com hide nub I 
Ml. Cowley, I 

If c t'l ainl)'tiO\i did my Cik y ( lie.it 
V\ illi , 111 ;, \M li <i) me >11 I-! li. he great 
CoiiliDLK', llea\ 11 . still hem me In lemoxe 
'Ihc him hit hle,Maj,i el ih.’l lik' 1 luic 

T 1 

I 
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— 1 L ' il FiH iis Si'i a 111 ( erjmie are I 

h\.Satx3,5r* I 

I’l ly fei a '•niirul imiid in a sound body. I 

Bonn Y lationr is of hvo kinds, — either that whii li | 
a man suomits to foi his livelihood, or thai which I 
he undergoes t’oi his pleasuic. dim latter cf (hem > 
generally cl)auge^ the name of labour foi that of | 
exercise, hut ditfejs only fioui ordinary labour as it ' 
rises fiom anolhei motive j 

A country life abounds in both these kinds of i 
labour — aud for tliat leasori giies a m.iu a greater | 
stock of health, and consequently a more perfect ! 
enjoyment ot himself, than any other w ay of life I j 
coubidei the body as u ajbtein ol lubes and glands, I 
or, to use .1 iiioie rustic phrase, a bundle of pipes j 
and straiiKis, fittid to one another alter so wouder- ! 
fill a m.Tuner as to make a proper ciigino I’oi the 
soul to uoik willi. 'i'his description does not only 
eomprehondtlic bowels, bones, tendons, veins, nerves, 
and aiteries, but every muscle and every ligature, 

. which IS a eomposition of fibres, that aie so many 
impereeptible tubes or pipes interwoven on all sides 
with invisible «rlands oi straiueis. 

d'his general idea of a human body, without con ; 
sjdciuig it in the niceties of ariatomy, lets us see : 

I how absolutei) nocessaiy laboui is foi the right pie- | 
l.seivation of it, I'lieie must he fuqumit motions 
Laud agitalK'U.s, to mix, digest, and sopaiafe the 
1 juices toiitaiiied ni it, as wtdl as to clear and cleanse 
that infinitude of pipes and atraini'r.s oi whicdi it is 
composed, and to give thou solid paits a moie turn 
and lasting tone. Labour oi exercise feriricnts the 
humours, casts them into their proper channels, 
throws oft’ redundancies, and helps iiatuie in those .'se- 
cret distributiotis, w’tbout whieli the bod) cannot sub- 
bi.st in Its vigour, nor tlie soul act with cheerfulness. 

1 might here mention the eflects which this lias 
upon all the faculties of the mind, by kei'piug the 
understanding clear, the imagination untiouhled, 
and refilling those spirits which are necessary for the 
proper c.xcrtion of our intellectual faculties, during 
the present law.s of union between soul and body. It 
» . to a neglect in this p.irticular t):)at we must ascribe 
the Bplcoii, which is so frequent in men of studious 
and Kcdtiitary tempers, as well as the vapours, to 
which those of the other sex are so often subject. 

Had not o.xercisp been absolutely necessary for 
our wudl-being, nutuie would not have made the 
body so proper for it, by giving eiuh an aclivitv to 
j the limbs, and such a pliancy to eveuy part u.s no- I 
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cossariiy [Modiice tliose comp'-tssions, cxtenbioi‘s, 
cuiitoitiuus, dilations, and all othrr kinds of molums 
that are iiccpssaiy for tlio |)robi’ivatJon of siioh a 
bV^.tt'in of tnlic'S and {^^Linds as has boon betoie men 
tiuiu'd. And that \\(‘ nii^ld not naiit iiidneeiiu uts 
to onga^e us in such an (‘xerciso of the body as is 
ior Us ncdCaie, it is so oidoied that uoihmg 
v.iliiahl'^ can h<? piotund i\ithout it. Not to inen- 
tion iiehes and honoui, e\on lood and laiment are 
ijoL to be (ome at without the toil of tlie hands and 
fcV-eat of the blo^\s. I’lovKhniLe tnrnishes inatori.ils, 
but e\})e( ts that we :;h(ju]d woik them up oiii^elu'". 
''I'lu* o.iiihnmst be laboured befoie it give '.Us lu- 
mease, and when it is tvOeed into its se\eial j>io- 
dmls, bow many bands mast they through 

Ijetore they are lit 1oi use' M-inufaetui es, traile, 
and aoiK-ultiue, natuially employ mure than nine- 
teen ].aits of the species in twenty; and a-- loi those 
wJio are not obliged to labour, by the rondilion in 
ulinli llii^y aie boin, they are moie miserable thin 
th(' rest ot mankind, unless tlio} indulge Ihemst h es 
jii tliat vcduntaiy labour winch goes by the naiue 
ol oxerene. 

i\Iv tiiend Sn llogc r has been an imbdatigable 
nnin in l)usine',i of (his kind, and has bniig se\i'ial 
paits of his lifiUse wilh the tiophie.of Ins loiniei 
l.ihouis, d lie walls of tiis grc'at ii.dl aic cm end 
with tiiehoias ol seicial kinds ol d(‘ei that he Ini' 
killed in the eluise, w hu h he thinks tln^ im.^-L va- 
luable liinutuie of his lioU'C', as they atf t.I liim tie- 
fjuent topics of disCoiiise, and shew that he h.is not 
been idh At the lower end of the hall is a huge 
oti' I’s skin stiillcdwilh Iniy, v.lmh his mother oi- 
! ilei-'d to be luiiig nj) in that manm i, e.ml tin* knight 
look.j upon it wjtJi gieat setisfaelioii, became if 
'M ills he \ias but iime jeais old wlien hisdog killed 
' ban A little loom adjoining to the b.ill is a kiml 
! (d aiseiial Idled widi guns of seveial sues and iii- 
' vcntions’, with whali the knight inis made gnat 
' h.iioc in tlie wocjds, ,iud destnued manj ihoinands 
^ < f pheasants, pai fudges, and woodcocks. Hn stable 
, d('ois are patched with noses llnit belonged to foxes 
' of the knigJiL’s own bunting dc/wn. S'r Jtoger 
sjiewed um oiie of tlu'in tliat iui distinction sake b 


and it plcascb me tlie more because it docs every 
tiling that I lequiie, of it lu the most profound silence. 
My landlady and her daughters are so well ac- 
cjuainted with my hours of exercise, that the) never 
come into ni) room to dntuib me whilst 1 am iingiug. 

When 1 w^LSbonie jeais joiingei tliaiil am at pie- 
seiit. I used to employ uijnli in a nioie laboiious 
diversion, v\hi( h I learned liom a Latin ireatisc icf 
exei CISC’S that iswiiiTen wUh gi- aL erudition '* it is 
there calb d ihe liglitiiig willi a maids own shadow, 
aiidiunsists Ml the lu amlisliuig of two short sticks 
giasped ill each h aid, and loaden vulh plugs of lead 
at eiLlui end. 'I’hi.s opens the elKSt, exeiei.u's the 
limb', ami gives a man all the pleasure ol boxing, 
uillmuL the blows I could vvislitbat several learned 
men w-mld lay out tliat time winch they empio> in 
( ontrovcu 'les and disputes about nothing, in this 
m.'thod ot lighting with their own shadows. It 
might eomlme \eiy mmli to evapoiale the spleen, 
w'iiu h nukes them uneasy to the public as well as Ic* 
ibemselves. 

'I'o conclude, as 1 ,1111 a compound of '-oul and body,^ 
r lonsidei in) sell as obliged to a double sdieaie of 
duties; andtlijnk 1 have not feJIilh d the bimness of 
lb.’ da) whmi I do not thus eniplo) the one in labour 
and excicise, as well as the other ill study and eoii- 
teinplation. 

No. lit; ] FKIDAY, JULY 13, 1711. 


- Vocal iiic'enii I'hniore Cillncion, 


'1 aj,ycM(i ic c.iiu’s— \ iRG tauig m 4 .C 

'ihe e. hoinn lulls and c tmliU'^MiouiKlmiuitc’ 

Thosu wb ) b ive searclied into Imman iiatnie ob - 
seive that nothing so much sliows the noldeness of 
the soul, as that its lidicity consists in action. Eveuy 
i man b.is sm li an active punciplc 111 him, that be 
I will lind out something to employ liinisdl upon, in 
whatevei place 01 state of life he is posted. J have 
lieard of a gentleman who was iindei dose confine, 
ment in the'‘Uastile seven yeais, during whidi time 
he amused bimsell in siallenng a few' small pins 
aliont his diaml.er, pithering tln-m up again, ami 


mines, killed Him a nrac e ol gemiiigs, ano n»si | ^ c,ei 

ove halt ins dogs. This the kii'ght looks 14.011 as | j 

e of the gieatc'st exploits ot lus life d'lie per- 1 Sir JLigv r, with wliose idiai.i 

ISO widow", whom 1 liave given some account of, j pic'sont prett) w cdl aupiaiiited 

Ls the death of siweral loxes, foi .Sir L’og<’r has L ilnough the v.liole cou'seof 1 

t(dd me, that in tlie couise of liis amours he p.iti hetl 4^^. eountiv aboun is in , 

the western door ot his stable. Whenevei the widow c^vlienn ly well' suiLcfl to tin 

was eiiK’l, the foxes wcie sure to pay for it. In pro- | may. ohsei ve heic 111 a fi' 

[lortion as his passion foi the widow' abated and ohP towns and cities. I iiav 

age came on, lie lett olf lox-liunting ; but a Imic is : friend’s exploits ' lie 1 

not )et safe that sits witlnn ten miles of lusnilU'•^ voulhfiil days taken forty c oveys ot partn 
’I'lieie i.s no kind of exemsc which I wouM so 
ictouimend to my readeis of both sexes as this ot 
iiding, as there ns none which .so much comlnee.s to 
health, and is every way .accommodated to the body, 
m < oiding to the idea which I have given of if 
Doctor Sydenham is very lavish 111 its piaisi’s, and 
if the Eiiglisli loader would see the mec-hainc^l 
ts of it described at Icngtli.he may find them in 
a book published not many years since, under the 
title of Mcdkina (Jymnastica* Foi my own part, 
w'hen I am in town, for want of these opportunities, 

I exercise m)self an hour every morning upon a, 

dumb bell that is placed 111 a corner of my rooiHj 1 ’Ibl’i is H)crouyiiiiiH»Mei'fiii‘i.ni'*'s fclcb. l>ooV, Arii^* 

^ — •— — — - - " - — ^ j fry nuitislieaj apuil AiiUviuos, icc Libn ^t‘X \ I’Cti. lj^Ji 4 tn 

I • Ity l<f anus Fuller, M. A ] See lib h cap 5. anJ bb vi rap 2. 


lie 


,■ ; 7',‘ ‘''‘p i.la. ...{; (hem ... ciirt. '..■t un tlif am. of 

a biuss nail tliiick tbr.mgli it, whieb (o.,t him jlumt chair. • lie ollen told las iiiends at'eiwaiil 

fil'keu hours inljiig, earned him through half a do/en | 4^^,^ |je liad fouml out thi*' piece ol excui' 

(.unties, killed him a brae e of geldings, and l'>''l j 4^. ^,.[,<.^,,,1 he .should bav e lo't bis seiiset. 

not intoim my 
liai.u ter 1 hopu 
aiteiL has in h:s 

tlU'V til'- piv-.w.., i-.. ..J 1 - ‘ 

youth gone thiough the v.liole cou'seot those niial 
divei.aons winch the eounti) aboun is in , and which 
seem to be cxlienifly well suiLcfl to that l.iboiioils 
I .i.a.icCiT' .1 i>i.m niav. obsei ve heic in a fiu gieater 

ave beloie 
has m ins 

lillltLU 111 OV'iiix, -*-v — ^ 

youthful days taken forty c oveys ot partridges m a 
season; and tired u.any a salmon with aline eou- 
sistiug of but a single hair. The constant th.uiks 
and good wishes ol the mughbouihuod always at- 
tended him on account of his remarkable enmil) to- 
wards foxes; having clestroyed moie of those vermin 
111 one year, than it wa.s thought the whole fountiy 
could have produced. Indeed the knight does not 
Bcniplc to own among his most mlimaLe fi tends, 
Uiat in Older to e.stabhsh his reputation tins way, he 
has secretly sent lor great numlieis of them out of 
oUiei countios, winch he used to turn b-osc about the 
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country by inj^ht, that he might the bcttci signalize I sume time utleiuaid uriravelUug the whole track shft 


hiniscU in their dehtriictioii the next day. His hunt- 
ing hoises were the hnrgt and best managed in all 
I these pints. His tenants are still full of the piaises 
{ of agiey .-.tone-horse that unhappily staked himselt 
I seicial years since, and wa-. buried vvith great so- 
leniiiity in the orchard. 

(Sir UogerLeing at present too old for fox-hunting, 
vO kce}) himself in aetion, has disjiosed of his beagles 
and got a paek ot stop-hounds What these want 
in .speed, he ondeavouis to nitike amends lor by the 
deepness of their mouths and llie vaiiety of then 
notes, whiih aie '-uited in sm h a manner to eaeli 
other, that the whole ciy makes up a eoniphte con- 
cert. He is so nue in tins jiaitnular, that a gentle- 
man having made him a pieseiit (tf a very line li(»und 
the otlier day, the knight ictiirned it hy the seuaiit 
with a great many cxjire.ssious of civility , but de- 
sired him to U 11 his inastei that the d(»g he had sent 
was indeed a most cxceDeut bavs, but tiiat at present 
lie only w. lilted a f oiiulm -teimr. (’ould I believe ruy 
fiieud bad ever lead .Siiakspeai e, I should leitainly 
coiicliulo lie had t.iken tlie liiutliom 'J'hescus m the 
Mtd^umnuit Sijlil's lJ)t(im . — 

Aly lumnds aic Ined tud of the Spart m Kind, 

So llii d, ' s<i s.mdcd 1 .iiul (lieu In .uh jreliiinij 
Wn!i iMT-i lli.il Hwcojt eWN ly llu- inuunn^,' dow 
Ciouk d-kiiee<l ana dew 1 ip d hKe I he>'' ili.ui liulh, 

Slovi 111 pill suit, luit ni.d( li d m luoulhs ldi.e bells, 
i'.ai li andei eaeli cr\, muie luiu-ablc 
Was uesei liallun d to, uoi theer d with lioin 

Sn Hoger is so keen at tins spent, that he has been 
out almost every day since 1 came down ; and upon 
tlie chapl.iiu’o otleiing to lend me his ea.sy ])ad, I 
was pievailf d on yesterday moiiung to make oiie of 
the corcpaiiy I was exlrenicly pleased, as we rid 
dknig, to olisoive the gtueial lienevolciice of all the 
iieighboui hood towaids my iriend The laimeis’ 
sons thought themselves happy if they < ould open a 
gate fur the good old knight as lie passed by ; which 
he gcncr.illy requited with a nod <n a smile, and a 
kind inquiry after their fathers or uncles. 

After wc liad iid about a milefiom home, uc came 
upon a large hcatbj and the sportsmen liegan to 
heat. They liad dime so tor sumo time, when, as I 
was at a little distance fiom the rest of the company, 
1 saw a haie jiop out Irom a small tui’zo^irake almost 
under my house’s feet. 1 uiuiked the way she took, 
winch I (‘ndeavoured to make the company sensible 
of by extending my arm, but to no purpose, till 
Sii Roger, who knows that none of my cxtiaordinary 
motions aie insignificant, lude iqi to me and asked 
me if puss was gone that way ? Upon my answer- 
ing yes, he immediately called in the dogs, and ^nit 
tliem upon the scent. As they were going ofl, I 
heard one ol the country fellows rmitfenng to his 
companion, “ tliat ’twas a wonder they had not lost 
dll their .spoil, tor want of the silent gentleman’s 
crying, Stole away.” 

This, with my averson to leaping hedges, made 
me witlidraw to a ri.siiig ground, fimn w lienee I 
could have tlie pleasure of the whole chase, without 
the fatigue of keeping iii with the hounds. Thehaie 
inmiciliately threw them above a mile behind her ; 
but I was pleated to find that, instead ot lunniiig 
fttr.iight forvvaids, or, in hunter’s language, ‘‘ llying 
the CMuntry,” as I was afraid she might have done, 
she v\ heeled about, and described a sort of circle 
round the hill where I had taken my station, in such 
a manner as gave me a very distinct view of the 
spoil, I eould sec her first pass by, and the dogs 

^1Dulhc(t, cUapped. t Mai kcil with small sp'ilv 


had made, and tulluwing hci llirough all her doubles. 

I was at tlie same time delighted in observing that 
deference whnli the lest of the pacWpaid to each 
pditiculai houiul, according iho chaiacter lie had j 
a( ([lined among them. Il they weie at fault, and ; 
ail old hound of icpufafion opened but once, he was i 
jmmedi.itely iollawed hy I he w hole ci y , whileaiaw J 
(big, oi one who was a null'd liar, might have y C‘l]icd | 
Ins h(‘<ut out, without heing faken notice of. j 

"J’hc hare now, atlm h.iving squatted two oi tliiee I 
f lines, and bi'ing put up again as often, came still 
nearei to the place whcie she was at fiist siaitcd. 
The dogs pursued hei, and these woie followed by 
the jolly knight, who rode upon a white gelding, 
encmiqiassed hy his It'iiaTlts and sen. ants, and c heel- 
ing his hounds witii all the gaiety of ii\e .uid-t went) . 
()ne of the spoit.suu'u lodc up to un\ and told me, 
that ho WCM sure the i haso v\ as almost at an end, 
because the old dogs, wliuli liad hitherto lain behind, 
now lieaded the jiai k. 'I'he fellow was in the light. 
Onr bale took a J.irgo field just under us, followed 
by the full ciy iii view'. 1 must tonfe.ss the biight- 
ness of the weather, the chcertulness of csoiy thing 
aioiind me llie chuling of the houiuls, which was 
letunied tqion us in a douldc echo from two neiith- 
boiiiing lulls, with the hallooing of ilu' spoitsinen, 
and the soimdnig of the hoin, lifted my simits into 
a most lively [doasure, which I freely indulged bc- 
<ause 1 was suroitwa.s iiiiioeent. Il 1 wasniidei 
any coiiccin, it was on aeeountof the poor haie, that 
was now (jiute .spent, and almost within I he leach of 
her enemiea ; when the huntsman getting forward, 
thievv down his [lole before the dogs. They weie 
now within eight yards of that game which they had 
been pin suing tor almost as many houis ; yet on llie 
sigmai beloie-meiilmned they all made a sudden 
stand, and tlmugh tlu'y r oatinued ( perung as much 
as befoie, diiist not om (' atteni[)t to [lass beyond the 
p(de. At the same time Sii Roger rode forward, 
and alighting, took uj) the hare in his arms; which 
he soon alfr'i' doliverered up to one ol his seivaiils 
with an oidei if she could be kept alive, to let hei 
go in Ins great oi chard ; wlicio it seems he has seve- 
Kilof fhese prisoners ot war, who live together in a 
very comrort.ible captivity. I was highly pleased 
to see the diseipliuc of the pack, and tlie guod-na- 
tuic of the knight, who could not find in his heart 
to minder a creatuic that had given him so inucli 
divcisioii. 

As we weie letuiiiing home, 1 lemembeivd that 
Mon.sicnr Pas( hal, in his most excellent discourse 
on the Miseiy of Man, tells us, that all our endea- 
vours after greatness [iroceed from iiothnig hut a 
desire of being surrounded by a multitude of jieison.s 
and adaiis that inny hinder us from looking into 
ourselves, winch is a vicvvwc cannot bear. He after- 
wards goe.s on to shew that oui love of spoit.s conie.s 
fiom the same leison, and is [larticiilarly sevcie 
upon hunting. “ What,” says he, “ uiile.ss it be to 
drown thought, can make them tlirow' away so niiieh 
time and pains upon a silly ammal, winch they might 
buy cheaper in the inaiket ?” 'I’he foiegoing reflec- 
tion is certainly just, when a man suffeis his whole 
mind to be drawn into his sports, and altogcthci 
loses himself in the woods; but does not affect those 
who propose a far more laudable end from this exer- 
cise, 1 mean the preservaliou of health, and keeping 
all the organs of the soul in a condition to execute 
her orders. Had that incomparable person whom 
I last quoted been a little more indulgent to him- 
self m Uns point, the world might probably have on I 
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I joy«"cl him mucli lorigor; whoieass, tliiough too great 
an appliiiauou to hi.s in his )outii, he eou- 

traclLvl that ill liahit, of budj, which, alter a tedious 
su'kiK'SS, rained luin oli lu the fuiUetii jear of his 
age , ami the wlnde we hive of hi«j life tdJ 

[ that time, is but one ivuitinued account u I’ the beha- 
j \n’Ui ol a noble soul struggling under iunumcral'Ie 
paiin and dislenipeis. 

; id;r my own pail, I intend to bunt tw'ue a week 
I dining luv ''t.iy with Sii Roger, and sball prc'^iiibe 
; (he modei.ito use ol this e.'ninSc- to ail niy (onntiy 
Ineiids, di llie be&L kind of ph\si( foi nicinling a liad 
j coii^lituluin, and piCMMViijg a good one 
j 1 cannot do this heUei'j tiian in tiie loilowiiig Inns 
out ol Ml. Ur\deij 

Til'’ first pliy'^u i,o)'< iK'haui Ii v\< ro ncide , 
lj('i,aii, :m(l islotli iln' ti kIi 

by iiiir l'm;4 liv <i t.ilheis <Min il lln'ii food , 

Toil Miuii' 4 tiu iioivi'-^, .md I'uidy d llu lilood . 
but \\e Llu'O son-, i ji impel dine of iiu ii. 

Aie du null' d d M ii 'n ihn t’--< 'ue yt ,u ^ mul Ion 
b- llor |(i liiml ijj IicJn^ loi hi il'ii uid.oi'^lit^ 

'1 h.in too I ho ehu loi h i u ii iti .. ou di 
j 'I'lio \M o I >1 < mo oli o\eri 1 i d( )(('!, d 

! (I'iJ iiovi'r in iijv iiiT v\oik foi mun lu iiiend 

I 
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1 Ip ii sihi ^m!iiii,i liu'piiil —VlUOr I',I \jii 1(1, S 

j W'dJi \uluiit,iry di oaei'^ tUo) olicat llioir iniiuU 

'ihihun aio some opinnois in wliicli a nrin should j 
j ^tanil neutf'i, w il lioiit, eiiouging his a'--i‘tit to oiu' ^ld(> ■ 
Ol tlio olhei Su( h a li ivonng iaith as this, wliuli 
I'elLises to settle upijii lus dotm nnuation, is ahsolntcd y 
neeoss.ny ui a mind that is caielul t'* avonl eirois 
and pn'poNso- nons Wlieii the aigummits piess 
etpc'diy on bolh suh’- in matiers llml aie inditloient 
I (o Us, the sati'st method is to give up oiusilvea lo 
I neither. 

' U Js with thi5 temper o{ mind that I eons ihn* the 
; subject of witihcialt Whi-n I heai the nd.itions 
' that aie niadi' liom all paits of the woilfl, not only 
[ from N'oiivay aii'l T-.i^iland, fiom the least ami West 
Indies, hill li'omcMM N paitn ular ii.itioii in luiiupi’, 

I I cannot Io?b(,ii thinking (hat th(‘.*e is siuh an in- 
I tercouise ami eoinineuo with iwil spinR, as that 
which w'e f'xpies^ bj llie name of wiubeiaff. Put 
i win 11 1 consider that the ignorant <ind < n'dnlons 
; paits of thf3 woild abound most in the.%e lelalions, 

1 and the ])ers(ius among us, who arc supposod to en- 
j gage in such an infeiiial commerie, are people of u 
; weak umlejsiambiig and era/ml imagination — and at 
: the siuno turn’ lelb’ct u].on the many nnpostuies .iiid 
delusions of this nature that have been delei tml in 
' all ages, I endcavoui to suspend my Indief till I iie.tr 
, timie ceitain at counts than any wdneb have jeteonu’ 
i Lo niy kiuiwlcflge. In sliin't, wlien I consider the 
' qiiosliou, vvhetlier Iheie aiesueh persons in (iic wuild 
j as tliose We call witches, my mmd is divided between 
I two opposite opinimis, or rather (to .sju’i.k my 
[ thouglits freelv) I believe in geiieial that tlieie is, 
and lias been, sm h a lliiiig ns witclnrafr ; but at the 
] fiiime time can give no eiodit to any paiticular iii- 
' stance of it. 

' I am eingaged in this speculation, by some ocru/- 
1 rences that I met with )csterday, which I shall give 
j my ro.idei an account of at large. As I was^walkiug 
I W'lth niy friend i>ir l{t»ger by the side of one of hji» 
woods, an old woman upplicii herself to mo for my 
I chuiity Her diess and figure put me ui mmd of 
I tlie following deseiiptioii in Otway : 

In a dc.se lane, as X pursu'd iny journey. 

I .spy’d a wrinkled hng, with yrown double, 
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Pu king diy «!iiki ntul im pnbhin f (o lierseil 
Her eye.s wiUi m cdnig rlii’Uin weie y.ill d .old red ■ 
told pjtsy shook her lio.ul , lier h inds seem'd wither d ; 
And ou her eiookeil ^houldeis luu! sIk wrapt 
'1 lie taUer'd remiianl el .m old siri[ ed iuDi^imi, ' 

W lueh served to keep 'iCi lau .iss lu>rii il f' i ulil : j 

So till le w.ia n<>lliiiio ol .i piece aheui liei I 

llei low^r Weeds weie all o er i eai * ly ]ia'i h d j 

oh dilierc 111 lehi’ii'd Mus. hhuk nd. w Ink , yellow, | 

Ami stem d to ,s]it*jk v.ineiy of wu ti lii'diiess. | 

As I was musing ou tins iics( upturn, and conipar- 
mg It witii the objeit hcldro me, llu’ knight luld 
itic, (hat (Ins vcr\ cl'l woman had the i I'pnt.it mu of 
a witch allovci the coutiLiy , that hn bps were oh- | 
s'oved to be alwavs in mofoii . iind that tin ic was ' 
not .1 switih about hei liousc whuli her neighhiiurs ' 
di'l not believe hafl caiiU'd hiu several liumlicds 
of link's. If she chained to stumhle, tln'y alw av s ; 
tonnd stubs 01 stiaws that li\ in tlie (Igui e of a en'ss 
heloie lier If she made any niJslake at (Imicli, 
.111(1 cried linen in a wiong [ilare, they mwei failed 
to lou'lmle tliat she was '•aying )iei piaycis hack- | 
ward-, 'riuie was not a mai'l ui tlie patisli that | 
Would take a ])iii ot hei, llu'ugh she should uilci a ! 
li.ig ot iiioiH'y with It. She goes by the name ol 
Moll White, and ii.i-, inadv' tin' couulry ting with 
sevcfiil ijii.igin.ii y evjdoits which die jmlmed upon 
hei. It the daiiy-niaul ilocs not make hei buttc'i 
lome S.J soon as she would have it, Moll Wdiitc is dt 
the bottoni of the ihiiiii. If a hoise svveuts in lla' 
stable, jM<dl While lius Iiei'U upon In: hack. II a 
liaii’ makes an imevpei ted ('sLd[ie fiom the lioninL, 
the* hiuitsiu.iii I'liise.-, I\b.]l M'liite. “Nav,’ says ' 
Sir Roger, ‘ I have known llu’ mastm* of the jiatk, 
upon su( h an oei asum, smid ono (d“ Iiis si iVriiits to 
see. it IMoli Whiti' h.id been out lluit uioiniug.” 

'Fills aieouul laiMil my eiiiioMty so far, lluit 1 
bi'ggi J my fiHuid Sii Rogei to go vMlli me into her 
liovi'l, winch stood 111 a solitaiy ( oiuer under the sidi* | 
of the Wood, rpoii 0111 hist enlenng, Sir Rogei | 
winkeil to me, am! pointed to soini’thing that stood i 
heliiud the door, wliuh, upon looking that way, I 1 
found to b(> (ill (dd bloom slalf. At the same tune 
lie whnpeK’d me in the car to take notice ol a tahby J 
cat that sate lu the ehimiK'y corner, which, as the j 
old knight told me, lay niidci as bad u icport as .Moll ; 
Mdiitc hers^l ; for besides that Moll is said olten to | 
aei oni])any her m the same shape, the eat is le^ioited | 
to have spoken twice or thnee in her life, and to i 
have played several pranks above the capacity of an } 
oidinaiy eat. I 

I w.is sei letlyM'oiiecined to see human nature in ^ 
so much wretchedness and di-grace, but at ihc same 
tunc could not loi hear smiling b. hear Roger, 
who is a little puzzled aboiiLiheidd woman, advising 
her c'l.s a justice of peace lo avoid all communicalum 
with the devil, aniJ never to hint any of her neigli- 
hour’s cattle. Weeontdnded oui visit with a bounty 
which was very ueeeptablc. 

In our return home Sir Roger told me tliat old 
Moll had been vdten brought befoic him foi making 
children spit pins, and giving maids the niohtuuire; 
and that the cc*untry-peuple would bi tossing hei I 
into a pond and tiying cxpeiimcnts with her evciy 
day, if It was not for him and Ins chaplain. 

J have since found upon impiiry llnit Sir Roger 
was several times staggered w ith the K'poits that had 
been brought him eoncefiniig thi.s old woman, and 
v/onld frequently have bound her oyer to the county 
sessions, bad not his chaplain with nuub udo per 
suaded him to the contrary. 

I have been the more particular in this account, 
because I hear there is scarce a village m England 
that has not a Mull White in it When an old 
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wuin iu lo flociL, and y'low Oiargcablc to a I Tlu’inista, hci favourite woman, is every whit as 

jiari-h, >lic is gi iuTally turned into avviieh, and tills ! carolul ol whom she speaks to, and what she says 
tlu’ wli'ile country with e\tiavagant Uineies, uuagiu- | Let the ward be a beauty, her eontidant shall treat 
.uy distenipii's and teinl'ying dieams. lathe mean ' you with an air of ilistanee, let hei lie a fititiiiie, and 
liiiK', tlie poor wret(!\ that is the iinux-eiit occasion j she .issiunes the suspicious bidiaviour of Ini tiu'ud 
of S') many evils, begins to be flighted at beiself, | and patroness. 'I'liUs it is that veiy many ot our ue- 
and seiui turns eoniesscs seciet cnimiioiees and laiui- 1 inained women id (bstiiiction au' to all intents and 
baiities that liei imagination lonas in a di hiiona j juiiposes mariu d, except the consideration oldilbr- 


old age. This troqucntly cuts otf elnuity from (he 
grealcsl objeits of compassion, and inspires people 
with a malevolent e tow aids those poor deciejjjil 
paits of onr species, in whom human nature is tle- 
faecd by inlirniity and dotage. L, 
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— — Heevot latcri It'lli.ilis aumdo — Vik-i. vl,n iv Tit 

The ftil.il dart 

bucks in Ins sale, and rankle in Ins ticMit — lht\ri|.v 

This agreeable seat is surromulctl with so m.iny 
pleasing walks, wlmh aie .stnuk out of a wood, m 
the midst of which the house staufls, that one < an 
haidly be wcaiy ol Kiuibling liom one l.ilivrmtb of 
delight to another. To one used to live in ihe cit}, 
the charms of the count i\ an* so e\(|Ui,si(c that the 
mind isS lost in a t eiLain transpoit whu h laiscs us 
above ordinal y lile, and ud is not strong enough to 
be inconsistent witli tramjaillit). Tins sgUe oi miiul 
was 1 in — laMshed with the niuimni of waleis, the 
whisper ot biee'/e.s, the singing ot buds; and w bethel 


I'lit sexes. 'I'Jiry aio uirei tly under the eeiidm l of 
then whisperei , and think tliey are in a state of 
lieedoiM, while they tan plate with one ot these at- 
tendants (d’ all men in geiicial, and still avoid the 
man the) most like. You do not see ouc Ik ness m 
a hundred whose fate does not tiini upon tins cir- 
eumstance of ihoosing a i onhd.iut. Tims it is that 
tlie lady IS addiesved to, picseiitcd, and Mattered, 
only by pioxy, in hi'r woman. In my i ,»se, bow is 

It possible that ' Sii Roger w.is pmceeding 

111 Ins haiaugiie, when Wi‘ lieaid the voice ol one 
speaking \eiy iui})oi Innately, and ri'pealnig tliese 
Wolds, “What, not one smile We followed the* 

soLUid till we 1 anic to a close thukel, on tlie otin r 

side of which we ^aw a young woman titling as it 
weic in a })ei sun iteil sulleniiess just uvei a trans- 
paiont fountain. ()[)poMle to her stood Mi.Wilbam, 
iSii Hogoi’s mastci of llie game, dhie knight whis- 
})CM('d me, “Hist, Ibe'-o aie Inveis.” TMie liunlsman 
looking' earucsti} at the sliadow of the y oiing maiden 
m tlio slieaui — ‘‘Oh thou dear pictiue, if thou 
couhbi remain iheic in the .ibsencc' ol that lair crea- 
tnie wliom yoir lepieseulm the water, how willingly 
1 looked up to the lniiveiis, down on the cailli, oi J ('ould ] stand lien e satisfied ioi cvei, without Uonblnig 
turned to the piofj)i,‘Cl 3 eiound nn', siai stiiuk with my deai Hetty Imiself with any mention of her nii- 
Uevv sense of pliMMii' , — w lieu 1 lound liy thevou^eol j loitunate Wifbain, whom she is angry with! lint 
my fnend, who walked hy me, that w'c h.id iii.setivlldy | al.is ' wlieii she pleases to be gone, tliou wilt also 
slioUcd into the giove sacml to the widow. “ 'I’his vani^'b — yet let me talk to thee while thou dust stay, 
woman,” says lie, ” is ot all otheis the most nmnieb | 'Icll my dearest Petty tlmu dost not nmie depend 
ligvble • she eithei design^ (o many, o» sIkmIocs not | njiun her than does her William , her aliseiut- will 

What is the most peiplexing of all is, that she d.)th I make away with me as well a, thee. H she oilers to 

not cithei say to hei lovers she h«is any" k solution leinovo thee, 1 will jump into these waves to lay 
against that euiiditjoii ot lue in geneial, or that she ' hold on thee — herself, her own dear person, I must 
banishes tliem ; hut, con emns ol her own inent, she ' uevc'r emlnace again. Still do you hear me vvithout 
penults their mldicsse-, \nthonl tear of any ill con- I one siiule — It ns too mucli to’bear.” He had no 
secpieiiee, oi want ol lespj.ct, lioin tlieir mge or ! sooner ‘'])')ken these woids, but he made an oiler of 
despair She has that in lier n^jjett ag.nn'.t whnliit , tlnowiiig him.self ui(o tiie water . at wlncdi his mis- 
js niipoNsil)le to nil md A m,m whose '’thoughts aie j trcss stalled up, and at tlie next instant he jumped 


constantly belli upon n) .igu cable .in objeil, must 
be excused it the oidinaiy occuiicncc', m conversa 
tion are below his attention i call her indeed pei- 
vcr.se, but, ahis ! why do 1 call her si, > — because 
liei superior merit is such, that 1 c.innot aj)j)ioach 
lie I witliout awe — that my heait la cliecked by too 
mucli esteem I am angiy that her ch.iruis me imL 
moic accessible — that I ,iiu moie me lined to worship 
thiUi salute her How otteii have I wi-hed her mi- 
hapjiy, that 1 might have an oppoitnnity of serving 
hei ! and how oiteii troubled in that vmy iiuagina- 
tiou at giving her the pain ot being obliged' Well, 
I have led a miserable lile in .seerei upon her ac- 


ai ross the fomuam, and met her in an embiace. She, 
bait ic covering fiom her flight, said in the most 
ch.iim.ng voice imaginable, and with a tone of com- 
plaint “ 1 thought how well you would diowii your- 
.‘■ell. No, iio, you will not clrowni yoiiiscdf till you 
liave t.ikcii your leave ot Susan Holiday.’' The 
luiut.‘-man, with a tcndeincss that spoke the most 
pjsMomile love, and with his cheek close to hers, 
wlnsjxned the softest vows of hdcdity in her ear, and 
cried, “ Do not, uiy dear, believe a woid Kate Wil- 
low' say.s ; she is spiteful, and makes stories, because 
she loves to he.ir mo talk to hiTself for your sake.” 
‘‘ Look you tlieie,” quoth kSir Roger, “do you see 


count; but faiu y .she would have condescended to I there, dll xinsehmf comob from conhdants ! But let 
liav(‘ some icgaicl tor me, if it had not been lor that ' us not interrupt them ; the maid is honest, and the 


watchful animal her couhdant, 

“Oi all pcTsoiis under the sun” (continued he, 
calling me by my name), “be sure to set a mark 
upon conlidants . tliey are of all jicople the most 
miportinc nt. What is most pleasant to observe in 
them IS, that they assume to themselves the meiitof 
persons wh(.m they have in their custody. OrcstiUa 
is a gicat foituuo, and in wonderful danger of sur- 
piKC'^, iherclore full of suspicions of the least indif- 
le.eiii thing, pditieubirly caicful of new aequaint- 
auco, and oi growing too familiar with the old. 


man dare not be otherwise, tor he knows 1 loved her 
father; I will luterposo in this matter, and hasten 
the wedding. Kate Willow u a witty mischievou:: 
wench in the neighbouihood, who was a beauty; and I 
makes n^e hope I shall see the perverse widow in her ' 
condition. 8hc was so flippant in her anawers to 
all the honest fellows that canic near her, and so 
very vam of her beauty, that she has valued herself 
upon her charms till they have ceased. She there- 
fore now makes it her business to prevent other 
young women from being more discreet than she was 
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however, the saucy tliin[^sau.l the other ilay 
well enoiii^h, ‘ Sir liogev and I must make a match, 

0 lor we arc both despised ]*v those wo loved.’ Iht; 
liu>sy has a oreat d'^al of power wherever she copies, 
.iiid lias her share ot (ULiiing. 

“ llouevei, when I retlect upon this woman, I do 
nol know v\ bethel in the main I am the wor^e lor 
I'lviiio; Loved Iter . whene\or shots recalled to my 
iiii.ioiuatiun, uiy )outh retuins, and T feel a lorji^otleii 
wanntli in my veins. Tins .ililiclujn in iny litc has 
tt.ealaid all my conduct with .i soltness, of w’luch I 
should otheiwjse have been inv.a})al)le. It is owinj;, 
p.uh.ips, to this dear imaLm in luy lieart that I am 
ipt to relent, that I eriBily forgive, and that many 
(|<‘siidMe things are grown into my temper, which I 
hhould not have arrived at by better motives than 
the thou^dit of hcnig one day heis. I am pretty 
wfil satislied such a pa-'Siun as I have had is never 
wf-lleiiied, and hrlwetui you and me, 1 am often 
apt to unagiae it ha^* had some whims'll al elhu t upon 
my brain lor 1 ficijueutly find, that m ni) most st*- 
JKais discouiM-* 1 l('t fail some ( oniical familiaiity oi 
s]M'Cch ov odd pill. im: that makes tlie compaii) laugh. 
Jloweier, 1 rMiinol but allow >be is a nnj-t t wcUent 
v, om.ui \riieii siie is ill the (ouiiti V, I waii.iut she 

1 dues mil mil 1 ito hut is ads upon the naluie 

i oi plants , but li is a gla^s luvc, an I com. > into the 
1 ganleii out of liooks t i aoe (Inin woik, and (disoivc 
I the ]iolin('s of (hen commonw ealth She u.idi'istanus 
j i‘\ei) thing I won) I gn,. ten [loinids to hear her 
I aigiie with my fiicnd Su An hew l’'ieej)oit .ilioiit 

^ tiiide. No, no, loi all she lo'iks sojamacnl as it 
j wcie, take my woid Un h .dm is uo tool.” — I’. 

I No, ll9,l TIJKSDAY, .JUJA I7, 1711 

I Urlxufi i|u.iiii ill. Liiit Ki’in ini Mcli’ci'e, jMitni 

j Slidtus ftiO liiUL* n. '.‘Ii a' siuuli'm — Vim, Iv I i gO 

Tlic cif> nil n ( ill Hteno, iiiiduilul < hoso 
1 llioiiyht HSL'iiibled tliia our luindile town — AV aivIo-^. 

The first and musl obvious lefleclioiis which aiiso 
in a man who tharigi's the ciiy foi the (oiinliv, are 
upon the ditfeu'iil manners ol the people whom he 
mi’ets W'lili ill those Iwo did'eicnt scene-, ol life. liy 
iiiinners I do not im an morals, but beli.ivioni and 
good-hir‘L'diug, as they .shew themselves uj llie town 
and in the conniiy. 

And hiuc 111 the fust jdace I must obscive a very 
gre.iL levolution (hat has happened in tins .irticle of 
goud-hreedjiig SiVeiu! obliging deteieiiccs, cfin- 
des('eusions, and .submis.sioiis, with many oiituaid 
foims and ccic'inoiucs that accompany them, wme 
hist of all brought up among the politer pait of 
mankind, who lived in coiiits and cities, and distin- 
guished themselves from the rustic part of tlie species 
(who on all oieasions acted blunlly and natmall}) 
by such a mutual complaisance and mtei'’' .rse of 
civilities. Tlie.se forms of conversalion by degrees 
multijdicd and grew trouble, some ; the modish world 
found too great a constraint in them, and have there- 
fore thiowu most of them aside. Conversation, like 
the Kouiish religion, w^as so cneuiubered with fchow 
and ceremony, that it stood in need of a reformation 
to rotreneh its superduities, and robtore it to its na- 
tural good sense and beauty. At present, thereforti, 
HU unconstrained carriage, and a ( crtam opeuness 
of behaviour, are the height of good-breeding. The 
fashionable world is grown free and easy; our man- j 
ners sit more loose upon ns. Nothing’ is^ so modish j 
as an aggrecablc negligence In a word, good-i 
breeding shcwsitself most, where to an ordinary eye 
it appears the least. | 
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II after this w'c hiok on the people of mode in tlie 
country, wc tiud m llieuithe maniuus of the last age. 
They have no sooner letilied themselves up to the 
fashionsot the polite woild, hut the town has dropped 
them, and are nearer to the fust stale of nature, than 
to llnise iJ’liucMmMits which luimer'v reigned in the 
court, and still prevailed m the r'luuibv. One mav 
now know a man that never convi iscd m the wmld, 
by hi8 excc'.s n( good-breeding A polite ( tmnlry 
(si|uiie shall iii-’ke you as many bows in half an 
hour, as would seue a couilier foi a week. There 
IS mlimtely more to do about plaie and piecedoiiey 
in a meeting of jiistues’ wives, than in an asoembly 
of duchesses 

This luial pohleiU'Ss is very troublesome to a man 
of my temper, who generally take the chair tli.it is 
next me, and walk first or last, in the fioiit oi in the 
I ear, as chanee direc ts. I have known my friend 
Sir Rogers dinner almost cold befote the company 
could adjust tlie ceremonial, and he prevailed upon 
to sit down ; and have heaitily pilieil my old fiiend, 
wlion I hive hinui him foiced to j.nk and cull hi> 
guests, as they sat at the i?e\er.il paits ol his tuhk', 
tliat he might drink tlieir he.illli ■ aicoiding to thou 
respective ranks and (ju.ilitics. Honest ^V^11 Wnnhle, 
who I slioiibl have thought h.nl been altogether uu- 
inliclid wjtli (creiuonv, gives me abundriiiee ot 
lioubie in this ji.ii tii n!ar. 'liiuugh he has been fish- 
ing <il] tin’ luoi lung, he will not lielp himself at din- 
ner until I arri scived. AVlmn we aiu going out of 
the ball, ho inu.s lu hind me ; and hist night as we 
uoie wMlking ill the lields, st-^pped slioitat astileuntil 
I came up to it, and upon iiiv making signs to lum 
to gi‘t over, told me with a seimus smile, that .sure I 
believed tiny h.id no imuiivi'- in the eountiy, 

'riieio has h,ip))enoi\ another revolution in tlie 
j)oint ot good-bi(>ediUg, which icdates to tlic conver- 
sation among men of mode, and whnh 1 cannot but 
look upon as veiv e\tiauidniary. It WMsccrtnnly 
one ot till' fust (lisluK tions ot a well-hied man to 
expiess every thing that had the most remote aji- 
peaianci* of being obscene, in modest teims and dis- 
tant phiases; wlukst the eloun, who had no such 
dilic icy of coueeption and expression, clothed tiis 
ideas in tho-^e plain homely terms th.it ar'- (!"* .mn>t 
obvious ai)> iiatui al. This kind of goo l-inaiuii'r.s 
was [leihaps cairied to an excess, so as to in. ike eon- 
vci-ation bu) stilf, Inrmal, and jueci'-e for winch 
reason (,is hy[>oerisy in one ne'e is giuieially sm- 
ceedi'd by athei-m in another) eoin citation is in a 
gr'Mt iiieaNiire i (dapped into tlic tirsl extreme; so 
that at present bevor.il of oui men of the town, and 
particulaily thow wdmhave been polished in France, 
make use of the Uiost coarse, uncivil'/ed words in 
OUT language, and utter themselves often in suih a 
manner as a clown would blush to hear. 

This infamous piece of good-breeding, wdindi 
reigns among tin' coxcombs of the town, has not yet 
made its way into the country; and as it is imp.js- 
sible for such an irrational way of conversation to 
last long among a people that make any pi'ofe.-,sion 
of religion, or sUow ot modesty, if the Lountry gen- 
tlemen get into it, they will cci tainly be left m the 
lurch. Their good-breeding will come too late to 
them, and they wull be thouglit a pared of lewd 
clowns, while they fancy themselves talking together 
like men of wit and pleasure. 

As the two points of good-breeding, which I have 
hitherto insisted upon, regard behaviour and con 
vorsalion, there lb a third wliich turns unon dicsH 
In this, too, the countiy aie very much belmnlhaud. 
The rural beaus are not yet got out of the fashion 
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that took j)laco at tlio lime ol' the revoUitioTi, but 
ralf about tho (ountrv in rod coats and laced bats, 
while the women in many |>aits arc still tryiiij^ to 
outvie one aiiolher in the height of their liedd-dresn.'s. 
But a friend of mine, who is now U|joa the westiTii 
rireiiit, havui{^ \'romisc*d to j^ive ino an aecount ol 
the sevmal mode- <ind ta-hions that }o e\ ail in (In' 
ddlerent pails of the nalimi lluou^h wliuli he jMssc--, 
1 shall deter the i nlaiguief iipi)n this last lopu- till I 
h.ive n ecoved a lettei fiuni luni, whiili 1 cxjiect 
every p(tst. — L. 

No. 120. J WEDNESDAY, JULY 18, 1711. 

Ml < rccJ'i, <iuia it iIm Miifu . illi-i 

\ n i. (iL'or^ i 113 

1 dcuM I In u hriMsfs jnspu d 

itJi a di\i)io -.a^L'id) 

AIv fneixJ Sii Bo^er is very oft« n ineiiv with me 
upon niy [lassiOi^ so mm h of my tiiiiM aomnf,^ ins 
poultry He has caught nu' twice or thiiee looknij/ 
after a hud’s nest, and seveial times siltin^^ an houi 
or two tof^ethi'r near a Immi and eliRko'ns. He ndis 
me he believes 1 am peismtallv acipiamted villi eveiv 
lovvl about liis lioiise ; ealK sutii a p-irlieukii loik 
my favoiite ; and lieipicntly complains that Ins dm ks 
and geese have inoie of m) eonipany than himsejf 
I must confess I am infinitely deliglited with those 
■^peculationb of nature wliuli aie to he made in a 
C’uuntiy life ; ami as my reariuig has \c‘iy miuli bun 
among hooks ol natural histoi v, I cMiumt foilieai 
roeollr'ctuig upon tins on asion the seveial uimuks 
wduth I have met with in authois, and compaiing 
I them with what falh-i undei my ow n observation Jhe 
arguments fur I’rovidem e diawn fiom the natuial 
history ot nniiuals being in m\ opinion demonstrative. 

Ihe make id eveiy kind of animal is ddlerent (lom 
that ol every othei kind-, and yet theie is not the le.ist 
turn in till muscles or twist in the lihres of any one, 
which does not lender them more }uopei foi that 
puiticiikir animal’s VMiy of lile than any other cast 
i or texture of them would have been 

The most violent aii|U'1iles iii all nrahires aie 
lust and hunger. 'I'he iiist is a ])er|)('tiial call iijmn 
them to jiiojiagate iheir kind, the lattei topiescive 
themselves, ‘ 

It IS astuiiisliing to consider the ilitfeieni degrees 
of care that des( end from the jiaient to the y<,uiig, 
St) far as it IS absuliitely mce-saiy for the leaving a 
posleiity. Some eieatmes t asl liieir eggs os cluiiiee 
, direits them, and think ol them no (arllier; as in- 
i' sects and seveial kinds ol lEh. Others, of a nicer 
frame, 11ml out proper beds to deposit them in, and 
there leave them, as the serpent, the crocodile, and 
ostrich . others h.iti h their eggs and tend the hntli 
until it is liable to shift foi itseil. 

What can we call the priiuqile which dircmts everv 
different kind of bird to ohsrrvi> a parlniilar plan in 
the structuie of its nest, and directs all the same 
species to work after the same model ? It cannot he 
imitation; for though you hatdi a crow under a 
I hen, and never let it see any of the works of its own 
i kind, the nest it makes sliall be the same, to the lay- 
ing of a stick, with .ill the other nests of the same 
I species. It cannot be reason ; for w’cre animals 
1 endued with it to as great a degree as man, their 
! huddiuf^s would he as different as according to 

I the diflerent convenieiiees that they would piopose 
to themselves. 

Is it not remarkalde that the same temper of 
weather, which inisnsthis genial warmth in unimaB, 
should cover the trees with leaves, and the fields 


with gra«s, for then security and concealment and | 
pioducc such iniiUite swarms ot insects for the sup- j 
port and susteimme nf tbeir rcspei (ive broods ^ y 

[• it not wonileilul that the love of*the paiont | 
sliould hi‘ so violent while it lasts, and that it should i 
last no loimer than n necessary for the piesci vati jn j 
of tiic young? ; 

The vudeiico of lliis nalur.al love is e\cm];hlied J 
hy a vciv h.irbarous experiment ; wlinh I -'i.dl ijunti* ! 
at iengih, .is I find it in an exeellont author, and ' 
hoj)e my icadeis w lii ii.irlon the mentioning siith an ' 
instance of ciucity, bec-URe there is nothing i_an so i 
die' f'jally shew the strength ot that pmiiiple i-i ' 
animals id which I am heio speaking “ A persmi j 
who was well skilled in disscitinns opened a hitcli, | 
and as six: lav in tix' most I'Mpixate (oilurcs, olTeicd j 
hei one ot her young pU[)))ies, w bx h sdie iminedi- I 
.it<dv lull a licking, and loi the tune s'-rmed luseus- I 
i!de ol hei own pain. (Bi tin' lesnoval, she kept ; 

I Inn- eye lixc d (.n it and Ix'gan .i wading s(nt of eiy, j 
whidi seemed laliiei topioreed 1m. m tlx' loss of Inn , 
young c»ne, than tlx' senst of hei own leiincnts.” I 

Bui iiotw Ulislaudnig this iiiitui.d love in hiutes is I 
inudi ixoie violent and inleiise than iii lational 
iiealuies, I’levideine has t.iken i.ue lhat iL should 
he no loiigc'i troubl._'soniL‘ to the jiaiCnt than it is 
useliil to the young; ioi so soon as the wants of the 
hitler ceasf, the inolhei W’lthdjaws lx i fondness, and 
h aves them to jiixivide foi tliemsclM s ; and what is 
a very umaikahle cm umstaiiee in this p.ivt of um i 
^ tiiut, we tiixl that tlie love of the paiint may he I 
lengthened I .it beyond its usual tinx', it the pie>eiV' ' 
alioii ot the sjiei ii s reipmi's it , as we may sc'c in I 
hiids that .have .iw."!} their young as '=or)n us they I 
j aie aide to g'd llu'ir liveUl.ood, but coiiliiniL* to Iceil j 
them if tliey aic tied to the nest, or coidiueil within I 
ac.igc*, or by any other me.ins appe.ir to he out of ' 
a eoiiditmn ol siijiplying their ouii necessUx's, I 

'J'lns natuial love is not ohsejved in animals to 
ascend Jiomlhe young to the paientp whidi is not 
at .ill necessaiy toi tlx* coiitiniiauce ot the sjiecies , 
noi indee.l in leasiaialde c leatores di.es it use in anv i 
^ lopoifion, as it spieads itself downwaid , for ni all j 
j.iinily affection, wc luici piolectioii gianted and f.i- i 
vouis bestowed, arc gx'atei motives to love and ten- 
clc'i IK ss, than safety, henehls, cu Ide received 

One would wumlor to heai si eptiial men disputiiig 
lor the rc.i.son of .niimals, and felling us it is oniy I 
our prxlo .lud jirejuclices that will not allow them 
the Use of that lac ulty 

Ue.ison slx'ws itself in all oecuirencrs of Ii(e; 
whereas tlio hi cite makes no discovery of six h a ta- 
lent, hut in what immediately legards his own pie- I 
servation or the coiitinuanc e of his species. Am- I 
mals in their generation are wiser than the sons ; 
men ; h’lt thedr wisdom is conllned to a fc vv p.irtieu- ; 
lars, and lies in a very narrow compass. Take a 
brute* out of 1 is instinct, and you hud him wholly 
deprived of understanding. To iifie an instance that 
comc*s often under observation : 

With what eautum does the hen provide hc'isclf a 
nest in places nntieqiientecl, and free from noise and 
ch.sturhance ! wKcn she has laid her eggs in sueli a 
manner that she can cover them,, vvhat cue does slic 
tiTltc in turning them fiequently, that all parts may 
partake of the vital w.irmth ! when she; leaves thYm, 
to provide for her necessary Kiistcn-ince, how punc- 
tually docs she return bcTore they have time to cool, 
and become ineapahlo of producing an animal ! In 
the summer you see her giving herself greater free- 
doms, and ijulltuig her care for above two hours 
together ; Lut in winter, when the rigour of the sea- 
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sou \vuuld chill tlie piiiuiplca of life, an<l destroy 
llie young one, she grows more assiduous in her at- 
tendance, and stays away but half the time. Whon 
the hiith .appro.icln's, with how much nicety and 
I attention does she help the cluck to break its prison ' 

I not to take notice of liei covering it 1‘iom the inju- 
ries of tlie weatlicr, pioviding it proper nouushiiieiit, 
and tcdchnig it to help it^cll; not to mention her loi- 
biiking the nest, if utter the usual tune ol rei koning 
the young one does not make its appeiiaiice. A 
► chemical operation could not be follow ed with greater 
art or tliligence, than is seen ui the hatching of a 
cluck, though liicrc are in.uij buds that shew an 
intinitcly greater sagacity in all the toienientioiied 
pariu ulars. 

But at the same time the hen, that has all this 
scoiunig ingenuity (which is indeed absoluttdy neces- 
saiy for the piopagatiun ol the species), < onsidered 
in other lespeits, is witliout the least glimmcung of' 
thought or conunon sense. She mistakes a piei e of 
chalk fni an egg, and sits upon it in the same man- 
ner* She Is iU'-ensihlo of any iiu rease oi diminu- 
tion in (lu numher ol tho'-e shel.i)s, Slie does not 
dislingiush hetwi'cii hci own and those of another 
tpecies', and wlien the birth aiipeats of never so 
j dilleiaiit a bird, will eheiish it toi hei own, hi all 
j those cireumstiiice?, which do nut cury an unmedi- 
I ate regard to (he suhsistenco uf lieisidi oi her spe- 
cies, she IS a vciy idiot. ^ 

'I'hcie js not, in my opinion, any thing more mys- 
! terious in iialuie than this instuut in .iiumals, wluch 
! thus rises above reason, and falls inhiuti ly shoil of 
j it. It cannot be accounted tor l>y any propcilies in 
j mailer, and at the saiiu tiiiu' >\ orks altei so odd a 
I inaniici, th it one i annot think lithe faiuUy of an 
I lulL’llectiial being, Fui iiiy ow n pait, 1 look upon 
j it a.s upon tbe juuicifile ol giavilaiion in bodies, 
j which Is not to be explained by any kiiowui cpi diLics 
inbeieiit in the bodies tluousulv es, nor liomtbe laws 
of mcchaiiisni, but, according to tbe best notions of 
tlie gK'dtc'Sl plulosojihers, is an imniediatc impios- 
Bion Iroiii the lii'sl mover, and tlie divine energy ai t- 
iiig u the ( leatuics. — L, 
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— - Jo\ is oiniiKi plena — Vmn Kcl in CG 

All Uiintjs .ire fLiU of Jove 

As 1 vva« walking this morning in tlie great yard 
that belongs to mv fn end’s countiy house, I was 
wondci fully pleased to see tlie ddferent woiking? ot 
instmet in a hen followed liy a brood of ducks, Tlie 
young, upon the sight of a pond, immediately ran 
into it ; while the step-mother, with all imaginary 
anxiety, hovered about the borders of it, to call them 
out of an element that appeared to her so dangerous 
and desliuctivo. As the diitercnt pnnciph' wluch 
acted in these different animals cannot be termed 
reason, so when wc call it lUstini-t, we moan some- 
thing we have no knowledge of. 'J’o mo, as I hinted j 
in my last paper, it seems the imniodiate diroition 
of Providence, and s'uh an operation of the Supreme 
Being as that wluch doteniunes all the portions of 
matter to their proper centres. A modem philo- 
sopher, quoted by Monsieur Baylc in his leamrtl 
dissertation on the Souls of Brutes, delivers the same 
opinion, though in a bolder form of words, where be 
says, Dei{.\ est anbna hrulonnn, “ God himself is the 
soul of bmfCs.’* Wlio can tell what to call that 
seeming sagacity in animals, which directs them to 
such food as is proper for thorn, and makes them na- 
turally avoid whatever is noxious or unwholesome ? 


Tally has observed, that a lamb no sooner falls from 
its mother, but immediately and of its own accord 
it applies Itself to the teat. Darnpier. iii Jus Tiaveks, 
tells us, that when seamen an* thiuwn upon any of > 
the unknow'ii lai-ists of America, they never venture j 
upon the liuit of any tree, how tempting soever it 
may appear, unless tlioy observe that it is marked 
with tbe pecking of luids; but tall on without any 
feai or appiebension wbeie tlie biiiU have been be- 
fore them, 

lint nut\uLli''tan(]ing animals have nothing like 
iJie Use of uMson, we fmJ m them all the lower 
pails of OLii mituie, (he passions and senses, in then 
greatest strength <uid jicibution. And here* it is 
worth our obseivation, that all beasts and birds ot 
prey are woudei fully subject to anger, malice, ic- 
vciigc, and all tiie other violent passions that may 
animate them in search of then pnqier food . as 
those that aie incapable of delf'nding themselves, or 
annoying otheis, ui whose safety iie^ chiefly ui their 
llight, aie siisjiK ions, feailul, and appichcmsivc of 
every thing they see oi lu'ai ; whilst utheis that aie 
ol .issistanee and use toman, have their natures .so(t- 
ciied with something mild and ti Actable, and by (hat 
means die (piahhed tor a dunicslic iite. In Ihi'i case 
the passion, s geneially (uirespuml with (he make of 
llic body. We do not had the iuiy uf a lion in so 
weak unci defenceless an annual ns a lariih- nor tho 
meekness of a lamb in a cieaturo so armed for battle 
and assault a.s tlie lion. In the saiuc nuumej, we 
find (bat paituular amnia I, s hav<‘ a more or Joss e.x- 
([uisitc .«harpness and .saganty in tbo.so particular 
smises which iiiostluin to their advantage, nncl in 
which their salety <ind vveltare us the most coneerned. 

Nor must we beie omit that great vaiiety of arms 
withwhu h natuie has dilferenlly foitihi'd the bodies 
of sevei.il kinds (d aiiimal.s*— >nf,h as claw's, hoofs, 
horns, teeth, and liisks. a tad, a sting, a tniiik, oi 
apioboscis. It IS likewise obseivirlby mil uralisls, 
that it must be some bidden juinciple, distinct from 
what we call reason, which instincts auunals in the 
use of these their arms, and teaches them to inamigo 
them to the best advantage ; beeansc (bey naturally 
defend tlieni*M Jv es with tliat pait in wluch their 
■stiength lies^ liefoie the weapon be foimrd in it as 
IS lemarkabl** in lambs, \viuch, though they are bred I 
within doois and never saw the actions ot their own I 
species, push at thoso who approarli them with their | 
foicheads, beloic the lust bndiiing of a horn appears. 1 

1 sliall add to these general observations an iir- 
.stance, which Mr. Locke has given us, ot i’rovi- 
deiice even in the impeidec turns of a creatine wluch 
soenivS tho meanest and most despu rihle in the whole 
annual world. We may,” says he, “ from the 
make of an oystcM’, or cockle, conclude, that it has 
not so many nor so quick souses as a man, or sevc- 
lal other animals ; nor if it had, would it, in that 
state and incapacity of transferring itself from one 
place to another, be bettered by them. What good 
would sight and hearing do to a creature tliat cannot 
move itself to or from the object, wbeiem at a dis- 
taiico it perceives good or ^vll? Amt would not 
quickness of sensation be an mconvcmenco to an 
animal that must be still wheic chance has ouco 
placed it, ttnd thera receive the alllu.v of colder or 
warmer, clean or foul water, as it happerio to come 
to itr 

I shall add to' this instance out of Mr. Locke, an- 
other out of the learned Dr. More, who cites it from 
Cardan, in i elution to another animal which Provi- 
dence has left defective, but at the same time has 
shewn its wisdom in the fonaation of that organ in 
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^t'euib chioil) to haM 3 failed. “ WImi is 
more ubvioas and ordinary than a mole; and }et 
ulidt mure paljiablc aigimieut ot Providence than 
she ? the members of hei bodj aio so exactly lilted 
to licr natuie and muinier ot life, for Iier dwelling 
being under ground whcie nothing is to be seen, 
imlun; h.is so obscurely titled her with lyes, that na- 
turalists can sc.iree .igi ee w helher she lia\e any sight 
at all, or no. lint loi amends, what she is (.a])able 
of loi hei delence and warning of dang'r, ‘•he h.i'^ 
veiy ciiunent!) cnnleiied upon hei; toi slie is ex- 
ceeding 4U11 k ot hearing Ami then hei shoit tail 
and short legs, but bioad fuie-ltn t aimed with shuit 
claws, wo si'O by the even! to whal puiiiose the) aie, 
she so swul'tly w 01 king herself iiuder giound, and 
making her way so last, in the eaith as they that be- 
hold it cannot but Hfinme it. Her legs, theieloie, 
are short, that sh-' need dn: no mure than will seivc 
the meie thnkness of hi'rbody; and h»‘i tore-feet 
aia broad, that she mav scout) away imu h ciith ,it 
a lime; ami little or no Lad she li is, because v,be 
eonises it not on llie giound, like the rat 01 niou^e, 
of whose kindroil ,slic 1-,; but li\e^ iindei the (S'lih, 
ami is fain to dn; In <i duelling theie. An I she 

making her way tliuai,;U so tliu k an element, whnh 
will not yield (M'ld^ , as the ear oi the vcatei, it had 
been daugei uus io have di.a\ 11 so long a tiaiu bc- 
bindlier; for liei ciieiin might (<ill uiion hei risir, 
and fetch her out, befoie slie bad com])Iete'J 01 gut 
full possession of liei wolk^'’ 

I cannot foibeai mi'ntiuinng Mi. Bugle’s remaik 
upon this last creatine, v\lio I leinembei soinewhc're 
in hi,i works obst'rvcs, that though the mole be riot 
Lolall) blind (<as it is commonly llumgbL) she has not 
Right enough to distinguish paitieulai objeits. *IIc'i 
0)0 IS said to have but one humour in it, which is 
supposed to give hen the idea of light, but of nothing 
else, and is so fuimcnl that Dus idea is piobablv pain- 
ful to the animal. Whence ei slie cmnes up into 
broad day, she might be in danger of being taken, 
nnless she* were thus affected by a light stiiknig upon 
her eye, and immediabdy waimng her to buiy bei- 
self in her piojxn element. Mole sight would be 
useless to hei, as none at all might be lalal. 

1 have only instanced smdi animals ns seeiii the 
mOvt iinpeifect wmks of iiaUiie; ami U Providence 
shews its( If e;eti lu the blemishes ol these ( ieatuie-<. 
]k)W mucli moic does it discover itsidl 111 the seveial 
emlowments W'hicdi it has vaiiously bestowed upon 
such crealuies as are more or less linished and com- 
pleted in their sevcial faculties, accoitling to the 
condition ot life in which they arc posted. 

I could wish our Iloyal Society would compde a 
body of natural history, t)ic best tliat could be ga- 
thered together from books and observations. If the 
ecveral writers among them took each his paitieulai 
bpecies, and gave us a distinct account o( its origi- 
nal, birth, and education ; its policies, hoitibties, 
and alliances, with the tiame and texture ol its in- 
ward und outward parts, and paiticularly those that 
distinguish it from all other auimals, with their pc- 
culiai aptitudes lor the state of being in which Pio- 
vidence has placed them, it would be one of the best 
services their studies could do maukiml, and not a 
little redound to the glory of the* all-wise Coiitiiver. 

It IS true, such a natural liistory, afler ail the 
cbsguisitions of the learned, would bo infinitely short 
ami delective. Seas and deseits hide miliums of 
animals from our ob'ervatiou. Innumerable artiiices 
oml sir. ltd gems aie acted in the “ howling wilder- 
n«'ss” and m the groat deep,” that can never come 
to oui knowleclgt', Ijc ides tb.it iheie are iiifiuitcly 
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moic species of creatures which are not to be seen 
without, nor indeed with, the help of the finest 
glasses, than of such as are bulky enough for the 
miked eye to take hold of. However, licit? the con- 
sideialiou of such animals as lie within the compass 
of (‘111 knowledge, we might cM'^dy form a comdu- 
sion ot the rest ; that the same variety of wisdom and 
goodness runs thiongli the whole (leation, and puts 
every c natuie 111 acoiidiliou topiovule fonissalety 
and siibsi-teuce in its piopei station. 

Tull) has given us an udimiable sketch of natiiiMl 
liistoi), m Ills seeoiid book concerning the Natuie 
ot the Gods ; and that 111 a style so raised by meta- 
phois and desci iptioiis, lliat it hits the subject above 
laiilery and iidicule, wliich fieqiiently fall on such 
nice observations when they pass thioughthe hands 
ot dll ordiiiaiy writer — L. 
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All dLucialile ciiini'.i'ni'ii uuim llio lu.iil is ,is as a co.u k J 

A man’s lii-st ca e should bo to avoid the le- j 
pHs'iclu's of Ins ovMi lo.nf : his ijc'xt, to <'seii))o liie 
crnsiiK^s ot the world It tlio last lulrrleies wdli the 
foiinei. it ought to bo ci.liiely iiogleetod; bntoDmi- 
wisi' theic cannot be a guatei satisfaelion to an 
honest mind, than to see those appiobations wliuh 
It gives i(s(df, sec<)tided bv tlie .ipjdatiscs of the pub- ! 
he. A man is moic suie c)f his conduct when the I 
veidict w hi( h he pas,s( s U})«)n his ow n behaviour is | 
thus waiianted and conliiiued by Die upmioii ol all 1 
(hat know him. ' 

My worthy liiend Sir Rogc'i is one of tliose who 
is not (jnly at peace vvilliiii liiuiselt, but belovc'd and 1 
esteemed by ,iU about him. He receives a suitable ' 
tiibute toi Ills universal lumcv oleiice to mankind, 111 | 
the 1 ( turns of atb ction .nul good-vvill vvliich are paid i 
him by eveiy one that lu(\s in his neighbourhood 
I latid) met with two or Ihiee odd nisi.inces of that 
geiieial k spec t winch is sliowii to (he good old 
kniglit lie would needs cany Will Wimble and 
my.'clfwiDi him to the couufy assizes. A? we vveie 
upon the road, Will Wimble joined a couple of plain 
men who nd before us, and conversed vvitli Ihemfoi 
some tune, duimg whicdi my fiiend Sii IJogm ae- 
(juainted mo witli llioir c bar.ic tors. 

“The liistot I hem,” says he, “that has a s[)arind 
by bis side, is a yeoman of about a liunclred jioumH 
a-) car, an honest man. He is jmt wutliiri the gaine- 
.let, und (piahlied to kill a hare or a pheasant. He 
knocks down a dinner with his gnn twice 01 thrue 
a week , and by that means lives muchrheapei than 
those who havc‘ not so good an estate as himsidf. IB* 
would lie ii good neighbour if he did not d( stioy so 
ni.iuy partridges. In Hioit, he is a vei y sensible 
man — shoots (lying — and has been seveial times 
foreman ol the. [letly-jury. 

“'J’he other tliaC rides along with him is Tom 
Touchy, a fellow famous for taking ‘ the law’ ot 
every body There is not, one m the town where he 
lives that he has not sued at a (juarter-sessions. Tlie 
fogiic had once the impudence to ^b to law wiDi the 
widow. Ills head is full of costs, damages, and ojeet- 
inents. He plagued a couple of honest gentlemen 
so long for a trcjjpass in breaking one of liis hedges, 
till he was forced to sell the giound it encloNcd to 
defray the chargo.s of the prosecution, llis father 
left h»m fourscore pojinds a year ; but he has cast 
and been cdbt so often, tliut he is not now worth 
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thiit)' I suppobf’ he IS going uj^mn tlie old bubines;^ 
of iht 'VM How -live/’ 

As Sir Kogi-r was giving me this aeeount' of Tom 
; Touch}’, Will Wimble ami his two coinpninons 
stoppecl short till wc cdiiio up to thc*m, After having 
p.iid their lespCLts to Sir Itoger, Will told him that 
Ml. Toudi} and he inusL ajijieal to him upon a dis- 
pute that arose hetw’een them. Will, it seems, bad 
been giving liis lellow-liaveller an aeeoinit of his 
angling one day in siu h a hole ; when Tom Touch} , 

, instead ot healing out his stoiy, told linii that Mr, 

• Such-a-'u:e, it he pleaded, might “ take the Iiiw' ot 
him,” for lishing in tliat [lai t of the river. My 
li lend Sir Hoger heaid them both upon a round trot , 
and after having paused .some time, told them with 
I the air of a man who would not gue has judgment 
I rashl}', tliat '• niijcli might be said on bolb snles,” 
'i'hey Weie neillier ot tliein dissati'.’icd Witli lli<‘ 

I kniglit’s deti 1 rninalnni, lacau^o iicithei ol tlie.n 
j found lumselt in the wiongb} it I I[ion w li«t li we 
I made the best of our vva} to the a^i/es. 

I TIig court was sat beloi'c Sir li^'gfi* cauie ; but 
[ notwithstanding all the jiislne-i had taken thmi 
I'l.ices upon (lie liciich, they imide room lui (iic old 
j knight ut the head of them ; who toi his leputatioii 
' u) the count 1 } toulv oi'i .isioii to w iii'-jiei in tin* jiulge’s 
j eai, that he was glad liis luidship had met with so 
; milch good wealhci in Ins (iiimt. 1 wa'? Iisteuiiig 
I to the piuccediiigs id tlu coiiitw'ilh rum h atliiUiorg 
and itilniitely plviiscd with that gieat appearance ot 
'■obuniiit v w liu h so piojierl} ai companies such a pub- • 
lie adminksLration of our laws; wlnui, aftei <ibonl an 
‘ iioni’s siiLuig, 1 obsened, tom} gieat '•urpiisc, iii j 
the midst oi a trial, Sii Itogei was getting up to 
' «!peak. I was m <ome pain for liim, until llound he ; 

had di (putted himself ot two oi three scuteiices with j 
! a look of much uUsiiioss and gKUit iiitrejiidity. | 

Upon hia jiist Using the coiut was liushcd, and a 
I general wlusjier laii among the eountiy peotile, tliat 
Su Roger “Vvis up.” Tile speei h lie ma({e was so 
I little to the puijiose, that f ^liall not tioublo my 
I leaders with an account ol iL; and I belnwe was not 
j so miiili designed b} the kmgh( inieself |o iniorm 
I tlic couit, as to give litin a ligme lu m) eve, and 
I keep up his ( rcdit in the eomiti} . 
j I vsa.s highly delighted, when the court ro-e, (o set* 

I the gentlemen ot the country gallieiiug about iny old 
I liieiid, and stiMing who should eomjiliim iit him 
j most, at the saiiui lime that the oidimiiv jieople 
ga^cti upon him at a dklaiue, not a little ailmiimg 
Ins couiage, that he was not aJiaid to speak to the 
judge, 

in our return homo we met with a \eiy o(M acci- 
dent; which I eaunut fuiboar relating, hi‘i ause it 
bhow3 how’ (Jcsiious all who know’ Sir Roger aio of 
giving him iiiarko of their esleein. When we weit; 
arrivecl upon tlie verge of Ins estate, wc stoj’{ ‘ d at a 
little inn to rest ouiselves and our horses. The 
of the hou-'O had, it seems, been formeily a servant 
in the kniglit’s lamily ; .iiid to do honoui to his old 
master, had some time smee, uiikuowu to Sir Roger, 
put him up in a sigu-post Iviore tlie door; so llmt 
tho knighths liead hung out upon the road about a 
week before he himself knew anything of the uiatter. 
As soon as Su Roger was acquainted with it, lindii)^^ 
that his servant’s iiidi.seretioii proceeded wlndly lioui 
Hliectioii and good-will, he only told him that he had 
made him too high a coiiipliineiit ; and when the 
"ellow seorned to tlunk that eA)ii]<i hardly be, added 
with a more decisive look, that it was too gicat an 
honour for any man under a duke; but told him ai 
the same time, taat it might be altered with a verj 


b'w touclie , ami that no hiimself would be at the 
( haige of It. Accordingly they got a jiamtcr by tho 
knight’s directions to add a pair of whiskers to the 
f«ice, and by a little aggiavatiun to the features to 
ehaugc it to the ISaiaeen’s Head. I hhonld not havo 
known this story, had not the inn-koeper, upon Sir 
Jlogei's alighting, tuld him in my lieaiiiig that hia 
Imnoui’s head was Inouglit hist night with the alter- 
ations that he had oideiril to be made ui it. Upon 
this, my liiemi, with his usual cheerfuliies'^, related 
the paitHular-* above-mentioned, and oidered the 
head to he bi ought into the loom. I could not tor- 
hear discoveiing grcat(‘r t^ipichsioiis of mnth than 
ordinaiy upon the .ippeaiaucc of this moiistious iac'c, 
unde; wlinh, notwitlislaiidiiig it was made to frown 
and stare in a most extraordinary manner, I could 
"till disco vci a distant lesemb lance of my old fiiend. 
Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, rUsirod me to tell 
him trid} if I tlujiigld il po-^sdde fn people to know 
him 111 that di"guj"e. 1 at lirstkept my usiiaUileiue ; 
but upon the knigliL’s conjuniig me to tell iinn 
whelber it was not still muie like himself than a 
S.iijeeii, J (ompo.-ed my coiinienam e in the best 
mainiei 1 < ould, aiid uplied, '‘(hat much might 
he said on botii "id'-s.” 

'The-e sev( lal adveiitures, with tlie knight’s be- 
haviour in them, gave me a^ plcvisimt a day as ever 
1 met with 111 any of lu} liavds. — L 
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l)<>'’tnna sett Min pu’inovet iii"il.mi, 
l{e<'lujuo ( ultus peLtoi.i riboranL 
lJl« unijiu* defeeinc mere" 

• 111 aL'( eiaut bcin mUa c ibkv — lion 1, Od w S3 

\i t ihe best Idoed t)} li dnun^ n liii d, 

Amt \ .iIlio aims the sntid mnul , 

\\ liitsl vu’c will •'tain the noblest rare 
And Ibc i>ateinal sUnnp elbai' — Uiniswoani 

As 1 v\as yesterday takuig the air with my 
fiieiid Sii Rogei, we wcie met by a fiesh-eoloiired 
luddy young man who ml by us lullspet'd, vvith a 
collide of .sen ants behind him Upon my in(|Uir\ 
who he was, Roger told me he v^asa young gen- 
tleman of a coiisideialile eslat(', who had been edu 
ealed by a tr>nder mothei that lived not many miles 
liom the place w'liere we w'erc. She n a veiygood 
lady, says iiiv fmmd, but took so mufh can ot hei 
"Oil's luNilth, that "lie has made him good toi nothing-. 
She quickly found that leading was bad lor his eyes, 
and tint writing made his head aihc. lie was let 
I loose among the woods as soon ashevvas able t() iide 
on horseback, or to earry a guu upon 1 ik-« shouldei. 
'I'o be bricd, 1 found, by my incud’s account of him, 
that ho had gut a gieat stock of health, and nothing 
else; and that il it were a man’s business only to ! 
live, t-liore would not be a more accomplished young ! 
/(How in the whole country. j 

The truth of it i", since my residing in these paits, j 
I have seen and heard innumerable iiisUiiees of 
young heirs and elder brothers who, either from 1 
their own reflecting upon the estates they are born 
to, and therefore thinking all other aceomplishmeius ' 
unnecessary, or from heaiing thc^o notions fre- 
quently inculcated to them by the flattery of their 
servants and domesticvS, or from tho same foolnsh 
thought prevaiLug in those who have the caie of 
their education, are of no manner of use but to keep 
up their famiiieB, and tiansniit their luudij and 
houses in a line to posterity. 1 

This makes me often think on a story I have 
heard ot hvo friends, which 1 shall give my readers 
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! at largo, UDflor foigDOil names. Tim mural of it may, 
I lH)pe, bo usotul, though theie are some rircuni- 
stiinces A^hieh make it lathei appear like a novel, 
tlian a true story. 

J')mloxus and Loontine began Ihe world with small 
estates. They wore both of them men ot good sense 
and groat \irtuo. 'I'hey prosecuted their studies to- 
getlier in tliLui earlier yiuirs, and entered into su( h a 
irieiidship as l,l^ted to the t-iid ol their lives Eudo.\ll^, 
at hi3 first si'tting out in Iheuorld. threw himsell into 
a eoiiit, wlicre hy his iralnral endowments and his 
ac(|Uired abilities, lie made bis uay irom oiu' [lost to 
another, until at length he Tiad iais(‘d a very consi- 
dcralde fortune. LeonUne, on the cnntiary, sought 
all opportunities of iiiiproi nig liis mind by study, con- 
versation, and tiavel. lie was not only aequainled 
with all the seienees, but uitli the most eminent 
piofessors of I hem tlirouglioiit Em ope. He knew 
perfectly w'cll the inleie>l‘; of its princes, with the 
customs am! lashions of then eoui t^, and could - ( aree 
meet with the luiine of an extiao^diuary person ni 
flfo Ga/etle whom he h.id not eithei talked to oi 
S(>en. In slioit, he had so well mi\eJ and dige''tcil 
his knowledge of men ami books^ that ho made oiio 
ol the most aeconijdislied porson.s of hi.s ag<' During 
lli(' wJiole couise ol his .studies and I ravels he kejit up 
a punctual eoi resiioiidem e with Eudo\us, who oltcu 
made himself aiei'pl.ible to the pini(i[)al men Jihont 
court, by tlie iiitelligeiiec which he leeoivcd fioin 
Leontiiie, "W hen tlu'y wcic both turned ol foity (an 
age in winch, aci'oitling to Mr Cowley, ‘ tliere is 
no ihillyuig wil'a lil('’ ), they deteimined, pnisuant 
to the iC'olution they had taken rn the beginning ol 
iheii hveSj to retiie, and pass the remainder of then 
iliys in the euuntry In ordei to this, they botli ot 
tbrnn maiiied much about the uame time Leoiitine, 
with Ins own and wnt'e’.s foitune, bought a faun of 
thiec huudicfl a year, which lay viithiuthe neigh- 
bourhood of bis friend Eudoxus, who had purchased 
ail estate of as many tliousands. They were both of 
Ihi'm fathers about the same tune — fmdoxus iiaving 
a son boin to him, and J.eontiiie a daughtei ; but to 
the unsjicakable grief ot the lattei, his young wife 
(in whom all his hajipjucss was wiapt up) died in a 
1('W’ day s alter the hii th of liei daughfci His af- 
tlutiou would have been insu]ipoitable* had not he 
b<-'*n comforted by the daily visits and i onveisatious 
I (.fins friend. As tlioy weie one day talking li^ge- 
1 thei With their usual iiitimacy, Lcoiilinc, coii.sider- 
ing liovv incapable he was of giving his d.iughter a 
proper education in his own house, and Eudoxus re- 
liccting on the ordinary hojiaviour of a son who 
knows himself to he the imir of great C'slate, they 
both agieed upon an exchange of childieu, namely, 
that tlie buy should he bred up with Leon tine as his 
son, and that the giil should live with Eudoxus as 
his daughter, until they were each ot them arrived 
at years of discretion. The wife of Eudoxus, know- 
ing that her son could not he so advantageously 
brought up as under the care of Leontiiie, and con- 
sideling at the same time that he would be perpetu- 
ally under her own eye, was by dcgrec.s prevailed 
upon to fall in with the project. She therefore took 
LfMiiilla, for that was the name of the girl, and edu- 
1 < ated her as her owu daught^. The two friends on 
j ea( h side had wrought themselves to such an habitual 
'j teiirb rncss lor the children who were under their di- 
: lei'tK.u, that each of them had the real passion of a 
1 lather, wheie the title w^as but imaginary. Elyrio, | 
t!io ud ni' of tlio young heir that lived with Leon tine, j 
Hiougb he hid .ill the duty and affection imaginable 
jur his supposed parent, was taught to rejoice at the] 


sight of Eudoxus, who visited his friend very fre- 
quently, and was dictated by hi8 natural affection, as 
wcdl as by the rules of prudence, to mi^e‘ himself 
e.steemed and beloved by bluno. The lifty was now 
old (Miough to know Jus supposed father’s circum- 
stances, and that therefore ne had to make his way 
111 the woxld hy his own industry. This consuleia- 
tmn grew stionger in him every, day, and produced 
so good an ctleet, that he applied himself with raoie 
than ordinary attention to the pursuits of every thing 
which Leontiiie ree^immended to iJmi. His natural 
abilities, wine h were very good, assisted by the di 
nmtious of so excellent a coiiiisidlor, enabled him to 
make a quicker progress than ordinary through all 
the parts of his education. Refore he was twenty 
years of age, having tiiushed his studies and excrcisea 
with gieat .ipplause, he was removed from tlie uni- 
versity to the inns of court, whcie there aie very i 
lew that make tliemselvos considerahli'prolu lenls in 
the studies of the [ilaci', who know they .shall anivc 
at gu at estates without thein, ^J'his was not I’loriu’s 
ease ; he found th.at three bundled a year was but a ) 
pool est.ite for Leuutme .nid hiiiisolf to live Ujion, sc) 
that he vtiiclK'd without intermisMou till he gamed .i 
veiy good insight into the constitution .inJ laws of 
hi^ couiitrv. 

I should have told my reader tb;it, whilst Elono 
lived at I lie house of his fostei -lather, he was alw.iys 
an .icecptable guest in the family of Eudoxus, whcie 
he bee.ime acapiaiutod w'lth Leoiulla from hei in- 
fancy. His acquaintance with her hy degrees giew 
into love, which in a mnid traini'd up in all the sen- 
(imeiits of honour and virtue became a very uncMsy j 
passion He despaired of gaining an lieiress ol so j 
gieat a tortune and vould i at her have died than at- ' 
tempted it by any iiiJiri'cl methods. Leonilla, who j 
was a woman of the greatest beauty, joined with tlie 
gieatost modesty, eiitei tamed at the same tune a sc- 
cict passion for Florio, but eoiidueted horsell with 
so mucli piudence that she ncier gave him the least 
intimation of it. Flniio was now engaged in all 
those aiLs ami nnpiovements that are proper to raise 
a man’s private lortane and give him a liguie m 
his cuuntiy, but secietly tormented with that pas- 
.■'ion winch hums with the greatest fury in a viitu- 
oils and noble heart, when he received a sudden 
.summon.s fioni Lcontiue to repair to him in the 
( ountiy the next day for it seems Eudoxus was so 
lllled with the report of his .son’s reputation, that he 
roiild no longer withhold making himself known to i 
him Tlie morning after lus arrival at the house of 
his suppo.sed father, Leoiitine told him that Eudoxus 
had something of great importance to communicate 
to linn; upon which the good man embraced him, 
and wept. Flono was no sooner arrived at the great 
house that sif'od in his neighhuurhood, but Eudoxus 
took him by the hand, after the first salutes were 
over, and conducted him into his closet. He there 
ojienod to him the whole secret of his parentage 
and education, concluding after this manner . “ 1 
have no other way left of acknowledging my giati- 
tude to Leoiitine, than by marrying you to his daugh- 
ter, He shall not lose the pleasure of being your 
father by the discovery I have made to you. Leon- 
nilla, too, shall be still my daughter : her filial piety', 
though misplaced, has been so exemplary, that it 
deserves the greatest reward I c.an confer upon it. 
You .chall have the pleasure of seeing a great estate 
fall to you, which you would have lost the iclisb of 
had you known yourself born to it. Continue only I 
to deserve it in the same manner you did before you j 
were possessed of it. I have left your mother m the 
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I J.cxt room. Hot heart yeaniB towaids you. She ih 
I making ihe ham© disioveries lo Leouilla whioh I 
' have made, to yourscU’.’* Flono was so ovcrwhcdmed 
I with this protuhion of happiness, that he was not 
! al)le to innKo a leply, but thiew himself down at bis 
' bi(Iiei\ lect, and, amidst a Hood of tears, kissed and 
[ embi.uod his knees, asking his blessing, and expvoss- 
j mg in duiub show those sentiments of love, duty, 
diid gmtitudo, that weio too big tor utteianee. To 
ifun bide, the happy pair were married, and half Eu- 
do^us\ (State sotthid upon them. Leontmc and 
j IbiduMis passeil live lemaiiider of their liv('s togethci ; 

1 iiiid leieiving HI the dutiful and affei tiouale heha- 
\ioui 111 Fbiijo and I^oonilbi the just recompense, as 
well as the iiatiiial eirei fs, ot that uaie which they 
had b^^lowcd upon them in their educ.itmn. — L. 
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A M\N who pidilHlu'i Ills woiks HI .1 voliinu*. lias 
au HibiHte advciutago o\ei one w ho eomiuunu ates 
Ills \M’. tings t'l till' woild 111 loo^t' liu' ts and single 
pU'C’c"' Wo do not expi'Ot to mo'J wilh any I lung 
III a bulky volume, till .liter some heavv preamide, 
•Hid sevoial words of oouise, to jiiepaio the reader 
toruhal follows. Nay, aulhois ha\e esfahlislied it 
as a kind ot rule, that a man ouglit to lie dull souie- 
‘tmei, ,is the most stw eie leader makes allowaiu es 
Jill imiuy lesls and iiodding-pl.K es hi a vidumiuous 
wntei. This g.u e neeasmu to the fainou-, (liei k pro- 
veib wiijeh I inive diosi n lor my motto, that, “a 
great book is a greater vil.” 

Oti the r.iiitr.MVj thos(‘ who jmbbsh their thoughts 
in distiuel sheets and as it wane by pua e-meal, have 
none ol llieso .advantages. We must jinmedmtrly 
I’rill lino our siibj(.’(M, .and tie.it every ]).irt of it in <i 
lively m. inner, oi our p.ipeis arc tin own by .ts dull 
and imsipid. Our matter inu.sl lie close together, 
and either be wholly new in its( It, or lu the turn it 
iTceives fiom our expressions \Yeie (be books of 
oui best .au thins thus to he retailed by (he pulilie, 
.111(1 every page snbnuttcd to the tiste of foityoi 
bltv thousand le.ulers, I am .iliaid we should (oin- . 
plain of nuuy flat expressions, tuvial obsei v.ations, 
beaten topics, and coiniuon thoughts, vvhn li go olf 
very \\(dl in the him]). At the laine tune, notwith- 
staudnig soige papc-is in.iv be m.idc up of broken 
hints and inegnl.ir sketihes, it. is often expvatod 
(hat evi'ry sheet should Inivc been a kind ul Irc.itise, 
and make out in thought what it wants in hulk . 
that a point of humoui should be woiked up in all 
i(.s’ pait^; and a subject touched upon m i(s most 
essential artides, without the repetitions, tautolo- 
gies, <ind uilaigements, that aie indulged lu longer 
lahoiiifi. The ordinary writers of luoiality piescrih^* 
to then re.id(‘rs after the Galenic w.ay ; their nu’di- 
cines are made up in large qu.antitms. An ('-.say- 
wnter must practrio in tlie chcimcal luetlioo, and 
give the virtue of a full draught in a tew drops. 
Wore all hooks reduced thus to their 4UintC8sencc, 
m.ariy a bulky author would make his ajijiearunce in 
n penny-paper. There would he scaice sinh a thing 
in naluie as a folio; the works of an ago would be* 
contained on a few' shelves; not to inemtion millions 
of vulumes that would he utterly anuihiiated. 

I e.iimot tlunk that the ditUculty of furnishing 
mit srpaiato papers of this nature ha.j hindered au- 
thors from communicating their thoughts to the 
vvoild after such a manner : though I iuu 8 t confess 
t am amazed that the press should be only made 


Use of ill this way by ncws-vvi iters, and the zealots 
of parties; as if it weic not ruoie advantageous to 
mankind, to be instriuted in wisdom an<l v^ue, 
than Ul polities; and to be made good f.ithers, hu.s- 
haiids and sous, than Lounsellorf, and statesmen. 
Had tht* philosophers and gic.it men of antiiiuily, 
who took so niiuJi pains in order lu in.stiuct man- 
kind, and leave the woild wiser and better th.iii they 
found It ; had tliey, 1 say, been posscs--ed of the 
ait of printing, there is no question nut they would 
h<i,ve m.ide siu h au advantagi^ of it, in dealing out 
llieir lectures to the public. Our common prints^ 
would he of great use were they tlius ealcubtLcti to 
difl'use good sense throuigh the Imlk of a peiqilc, to 
clear up thi'ir undei standings, animatii tlieir minds 
wnth virtue, dissipate llic soiiows of a heavy heart, 
or unbend the mind fiom its more severe employ - 
iiieuts, with uiiiotenL amusements. When know- 
ledge, in>tead ot bemg bound up in books, and kept 
in lilirvyies and leliiemeiits, is thus obtruded upon 
the piiblu ; w lien it i.s canvas^-ed in every assembly, 
and exposed iqion evciy table, 1 cannot forhe.ir re- 
llertiag iqion th.it p.i^sage in the Pioveihs , ‘‘ Wis- 
dom crieth without, she nUereth her voice in the 
slieets, she ciioth in the cliiet id.ire of (.oiicour-'C, 
in the ojienings ol the gates. In the Lily she uttereth 
hei wokIs, say iiig, Hovt long, ye Mnijdcones, will ye 
lov(‘ simplnity And Die scojneis delight m their 
scorning'' And fools hale knowledge i’" 

Tlie many Jcllcrs wlinh (nine to mo from poisons 
of the liest smise in hotli sc\e« (foi J may prononneo 
(heir clniiactcis liom thor w.iv of wnuiig) do not a 
little cncoiiuiee me lu the prusemlion of this my 
nmleitaking . besides that my bookseller tells me, 
tin' <k*manil tor ihcse my jiajieis iiu reuses daily. It 
IS at Ills insiam e lh.it 1 shall continue my lurul .spe- 
culations to the end of this luontli ; several having 
ni.ulc up sejiai.ito sets of them, as tliey have done of j 
(hose lebitmg to uit, to opei.is, to jiomts of mmahty, j 
or subjects ol humour. ' 

I am not at .ill moitificd, wlicn somelinies I see 
my works thrown aside by men of ni' taste orleaining. j 
Tlicie IS a kind of hravine.ss and ignoiancb tliat 
h.iiigs upon the minds of oidinaiy im n, vvhuh is too 
thick (oi knon ledge to lircjk through., I'hcir souls | 
are not to be jiibgiiloiicfl. 

- — - - Nuv .ilui (Jiv.i ciicuinviil'it innbra 

Vi Ml A. a ii 3 C 0 

j bUtk iii,;lit enwraps tlieni in lior glornny slKide 

To these I must apply the fable of the mole, that, 
.niter having consulted many ocuIh*- for the bettering j 
ol his Sight, was at lijst provided wath a good pan of j 
.spectacles ; but upon hi.s endeavouring to make use j 
of them, his mother tobl him very prudently, “ That i 
.spectatles, thougii they might help the eye of a man, | 
could be of no use to a mole.” It is not therefore 
for the benefit of moles that I jmblish these my 
daily essays. 

Eut besides such .is arc moles tlirough ignorance, ' 
thcic are others who arc moles through envy. As | 
it IS said in the Latin provmb, “ Th.'it one man is a ' 
vvolt to anotlier so, genoially speaking, one author j 
IS a mole to another. It is impossible for them to i 
discover beauties in one anothoTs work.s ; they have ; 
eyes only for spots .and blemishes ; they can indeed | 
the light, as it is said ot the animals which aro 1 
their nanmsake'i, but the idea of it is paiafnl to 
them; they immediately shut their eyes upon it, 
and vvithdiaw themselves into a wilful obscunlv I j 


• Ncwsp.ipcrs. 
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have* uiiva<ly caii}<ht two (.r thr<‘e of thf.'-o d.nlc uu- 
dci-u'iniug Vfinuii, nml iiih'iul to make a smug of 
tlipin, ill order to h.ing tliL'm iii one of my ]i<»- 
pers, as an example to all such voluntary mole>>. 

C. 
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Ne, puon, tie linta aiimus assoo^c i^e tiell i : 

Neu patXKe vaUdr*b in vi.Hfia veiUle Mn“t 

ViRo JF.u vj 

This tlursl of kiiidicd blood, my sons, dt if',!. 

Nor torn your foico i.’.unst your ( ountry's liriMs} 

Drii)1<n 

My wortliy fi lend vSir Hotter, when \ieavo talking 
of the main o of p.iifies, \ci\ fie<p]eiitl\ ti ’L us an 
accident that happem'd to him when l.e u.is a si liool- 
hoy, which was at the time m lien (lio fL.itl^ i.iii Ingh 
betut'cii the Jkound-ljivoK and (’av.iliem. J’liis 
worthy knight, hoing then hut a slnpliinj,, liad oc- 
casion to iiKjiiiK' vvhicji was the way to S( Anne’s 
lane; upon uhieli the person vUmiu he ^poke to, in- 
stead of answeiino tin- ijiienion, railed lum a \fHing 
popish cm, r'ud aski'J Inm v>ho Ji.ul mail' Anne n 
saint? Till* ho\ heiij'/ in buinc conluvioii, impuied 
of (he next he met, w Im h was llie w,i) to Aiiue’s- 
lane , hut was callcfl a pnek-eaied cm foi hisjiaiiH, 
and instead , f limng shi wn the wav, was tnld that 
she hud heim J ‘'.unt Ix'fme he w.ib horn, and wtaild 
be one aflei he ui^ haiig'’il. “ Upon this,” sa)a Sii 
lloger, “ f tiul not lluuk iit to lepeat tlie (oinuT 
question, but j ang into cveiy lane of the nejgh- 
hoiirhood, askeil what they called the name of tliat 
lane.’’ iiy wimh ingenmus ai hllce he found out the 
jdace he iiujuued after, without giving offence to 
uny party. Sir lU ger genmatly closes tins n.irra 
live with reflections on the mischiet that p.iitics do 
in the country ; how they spoil good noigldiouihood, 
and make honest gentlemen I/uli' one aiiothei ; he- 
.•sules that they manifestly tend to Ihe prejudice of the 
land'ta.x, and the destruction of tlic game. 

There c.iniiot hi' a gieatei judgment hefal a 
country than sudi a dreadful sjnnt of divismu as 
rends a government into distinct people, and makes 
them greater stiangeis and mote tueise to one an- 
other, than if they wore actually tur^i different na 
turns. The cffi'cts of such a division arc peiniciuus 
to the last degree, not only with regaid to those ad 
vantages winch they give the common enemy, hut 
to those private evils which tliey produce in the hcait 
of almost every paiticular person. This inllucncc 
i i'n vciy fatal, both to men’s morals and their under- 
standings ; it sinks the virtue of a nation, and not 
only so, but destroys even common sense. 

A furious party spirit, when it rages in its full 
violence, exerts itself in civil war and bloodshed; 
and when it is undents greatest restraints naturally 
breaks out in falsehood, dctractiun, calumny, and 
a partial administration of justice. In a word, it 
fills a nation with spleen and rancour, and extin- 
guiwhes all tlie seeds of good nature, compassion, 
and humanity. 

“ PiuUrch says very finely, “ that a man should 
not allow himself to hate even his eiiemicb; liccau.se/’ 
Bays he, “ if you indulge this passion oti .some oc- 
casious, it will rise of itself m otlicrs ; if you hate 
your enemies, you will contract such a vicious habit 
of mind, as by degrees Will bicak out upon those 
who aie your friends, or those who aie indifTereut to 
you.” I might here observe how admirably this 
pretc’pt of morality (which derives the malignity of 
hatred from the passion itself, and not from its ob- ] 


)cct) aiisw^UK to (liat greot lult wtinJi was dictate<) 
to the world ahnur a hundred ytMrs before this phi- 
lopoplier wiote but instead of that, T shall only 
take notice, with a real grief of heijj:t, that the 
nundfi of many good men among us {i])peai souri'd 
with party piiuciples, and alienated liom oih; an 
other in .such a manner as seems to me alti getho' 
imonsistcnt witii the dictates iiljici oi icason oi re- 
ligion Zeal for a public cause is apt to bleed pas- 
sions HI the licaits of viiluous pci sons, to who h the 
legaid 01 tkcir own private interest would never 
have hcti ay cd them. 

If (Ins p.nty-spiiit lias so ill an elfcct on our 
morals, it h.is likewise a very great one upon our 
judgments. We often hear a pool insipid paper or 
pamphlet filed uj), and sometiiaes a noble piece dc- 
jneiiated, by those who aie of a ditl'ercnt principle 
i lioin tlie .iiilhor Quo who is actuated by tins spiiit 
IS almost iiinlei an iiK ajiai ity of diM einuig eilhei 
K'nl l)lemj'«hes m beaiitus, A man of meiit in a 
ilifteu iit piiiitiple, is like an object seen in two dif- 
f( lent mediums, that appeals irookid or broken, 
liowevci sliaight aiideiitiie it may be in it'elf. h'or 
ihis K'a'-on (here is s< areo a pejsoii of any figuic in 
1 England, who du'^s net go h^ two contiaiy ch.n.o- 
, t('is, as oppusiti' (o one auotlior as light and da ikne.ss, 

' Knowledge and le.irning '■nllei in a paiticul.Li man- 
1 nei from thi'- stiange piejudice, whnh ill pie^'iit 
! pievails amongst all lanks and degices in (he Uii- 
itrh nation. As men formeily heianie (nnneiit in 
I li'anied soeielies by their Jiaits and acquisilion i, 
I th(') now distinguish iheiii'Selvis by Ihe wannth and 
iviokriee with whiili they espouse their rejpeclivi 
1 paities. — Hooks are valued upon the like Lonsnh'ia- 
|tions. All abusive, sdinilous style ji.issos lor saljp', 
j and a dull scheme of paity notions is called tin ■ 
vvi itlllg, 

'I’here is one piece of sophistry prattisi’d by holli 
sides — and that is, (ho faking any standalous stoiy 
that has been ever vvhispei(d or invented of a jiri 
vate man for a known undoubted truth, und raising 
suitable .speculations upon it. UaluinnK's that have 
nov'cr been proved, or have been often lefuted, aie 
fhooidmar) postulatinns of these iiifamouii scribblers, 
upon which they jiroci'cd as upon first iiiinciples 
granted by all men, (hough in their hearts they know 
they aie laksc, oi at best very doubltul. When they 
have laid these foundations of Bcuriility, it is no 
woiidei that their .superstructure isevery way ansuei- 
ahlc to them. If this shameless practice ot the 
present age endures much longer, praise and le 
proach will cease to he motives of action in good men. 

Tlies^e are ccrtjfti periods of tune in all goveiii- 
ment^', when this inhuman spirit picvails. Italy 
was long torn in pieces by the Giielfs and Gibel- 
Imos, and France by those who were for and against 
the League ; but it is veiy unhajipy for a man to be 
born m .such a stormy ami tempestuous season. Jt 
IS the restless ambition of artful men that thus 
breaks a people into factions, and draws several 
well-meaning persfins to their interest by a s-pccious 
concern fur their country. How many honest minds 
arc filled with uncharitable and barbarous notions, 
out of their zeal for the public good ? What cniel- 
2 ic 9 aivl outrages would they tiot commit against 
incu of an adverse party, whom they would honour 
and esteem, if, instead of conBidenng them os they 
are icprcsenicd, they knew them as they aie ? Thus 
are peisons of the greatcist probity seduced -into 
ohamefal errors and prejudice.^, and made had men 
even by that noblest of principles, “ the love of 

^ Vil by iu^rcin 1st, See 6ic! 
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their conntry.’* I cannot here forbear mentioning 
the famous Spanish proverb, If there were neither 
fools nor knaves in the world, all pepple would be 
of one mind." 

Fur my own part, I conld heartily wish that all 
honr>t niL-n would enter into an association; for the 
suppoit of one another against the , endeavours of 
those whom they ought to look upon as their coin- 
mon enemies, whatsoever side they may belong to. 
Were there such an honest body of neutral folce^, 
we should never see the worst of men in great figures 
of life, because they are useful to a party ; nor the 
best unregarded, bci ause they are above practising 
those motbods which would be grateful to their fac- 
tion. We should then single every criminal out of 
(ho herd, and hunt him down, however formidable 
and overLMOwn he might ajipcar : on the contiary, 
wc should shelter distressed innuceiico, and delend 
vjitue, however beset with contempt or ridicule, envy 
or delamation. lushoit, wc slioiild not any longei 
regaid our lellow-subjcLls as vvhigs or tones, luit 
should make the man of merit our fiieiid, and the 
villain our enemy. — C, 


No. 12G.| WEDNESDAY, JELY 2fi, 1711. 


'i'roa Hutulusvo fa. it, uylki dr’crimiiio hibeho 

ViPiU .hij 


A i08 


, llutulians, Trojans, are lliC ^auio to me — m 

I\ my yesterday’s jiajicr 1 proposed, that the 
honest men of all p iities should enter into a kind of 
association for the defence of one another, and ihe 
confiiaiou of their common enemies. As it is de- 


this without any regard to his private interefct, would 
be no small benefactor to his country. 

I remember to have read in piodorus Siculus an 
account of a very active little animal, which I think 
he calls the ichneumon, that makes it the whole bu- 
siness of his life to break the eggs of the crocodile, 
which he is always in search after. This instinct is 
the more remarkable, because the ichneumon never 
feeds upon the eggs he has broken, nor any other 
way finds his account m them. Were it not for the 
incesKunt labours of this industrious animal, Egypt, 
.sajs the liistoiian, would be overrun with crocodiles ; 
for the Egyptians are .so far trom destroying those 
periiiciou.H creatures, that they worship them as gods. 

If we look into tlie behaviour of ordinary parti- 
sans, we shall find them far from resembling this 
disinterested animal, and rather acting after the ex- 
ample of the wild Tartars, who are ambitions of 
destroying a man of the most extraordinary parts 
ami accomplishments, a-^ thinking that upon his de- 
cease tlie same talents, vihatevei post they qualified 
him for, enter of course into lii.s destroyer. 

As 111 the whole train of my speculations I have 
endeavoured, as much as I am able, to extinguish 
that peiiiicious spmt of passion and prejudice which 
rages with the same violence in all partie.s, I am still 
tile more desirou.s of doing some good m this parti- 
cular, because 1 observe that the spirit of party 
reigns moic in the country than in the town. It 
here contracts a kind of biutality and rustic fiorcc- 
nes.s, to whith men of a politer conversation aro 
wholly strangers. It extends itself even to the re- 
turn of the bow and the hat ; and at the same time 
that the heads of parties preseiwe towaids one ano^' 


signed this neutral body should act with a legavd to tlier a’n outward show of good-brcodiug, and keep up 
nothing but truth and equity, and divest themselves | a perpetual intercourse of civilitie.s, thcAr tools that 
of llie little heat«i and jiieposscssioiis that cleave to 1 aro dispersed in these outlying parts w'iil not so 
^lartics of all kinds, 1 have pieparcd for them the j much as mingle togetlier at a cock-match. This Im- 
tollovving form of au association, which may express j mour fills the country with several penodiial meet- 
thcir intentions in the most plain and simple manner - , jngs of Whig jockeys and Toiy fox-hunters ; not to 
j “ We whoso names arc heieiinto subscribed do* mention the innumerable curses frowns, and whi 3 - 
solemuly declare, that we do in our consciences be- | pers it produces at a quarter- sessions, 
j hove two and two make four; and tliat we shall ad- 1 I do not know whetiiei I liave observed in any of 
I judge any man whatsoever to he our enemy who ' my former papers that my friends Sir Roger de Co- 
! endeavours to persuade us to the contrary. Wcaiejveiley and Sir Amhew Fiecport are of different 
likewise ready to maintain with the hazard of all ' principles — th^ first ot them inclined to the landed 
that is near and dear to us, that six is less tlian i and the other to the monied interest. This humour, 
seven in all times and in all places ; and that ten j is so ihuderaie in o.k h of them, that it proceeils no 
will not bo more three years hence than it is at pre- 1 faither than to an agreeable raillery, which vei y 
scut. Wo do also firmly declare, that it is our re-' often diverts the rest of the club. 1 find, however, 
solution as long as we live to call black black, and ^ that the knight is a much stronger Tory in the conn. 


white white. And we shall upoBtj||ji occasions op- 
pose such persons that upon any'^ay of thrf year 
shall call black white, or white black, with the ut- 
most peril of our lives and fortunes.’* 

Were there such a combination of honest men. 
who without any regard to places would cnucavour 
to e^itirpate all such furious zealots a-< would aacii- 
fice one half of tlicir country to the passion and in- 
terest of the other; as also such infamous hypocrites 
that are for promoting their own advantage under 
colour of the public good ; with all the profligate 
immoral retainers to each side, that have nothing t*) 
recommend them but an implicit submission to their 
leaders : Should soon see tliat furious patty-spint 

extinguished, whith may in time expose us to the 
derision and contempt or all the nations about us. 
member of this society that would thus care- 
MSR employ himself in making room for menfc» by 
1 throwing down the worthless and depraved part of 
mankiud from thnse conspicuous stations of Irfe to 
which they have been eometimes advanced, and all 


tiy than in town, which, as he has told me in my 
car, is absolutely uecch^ary for the keeping up his 
interest. In all our journey from London to his 
house, w'e did not so much as bait at a Whig inn ; 
or if by chauco the coachman stopped at a wtoiig 

( ilace, one of Sir Roger’s servants woupl ride up to 
118 master full of speed, and whisper to him that tho 
master of tho house was against such a one in tho 
last election. This often betrayed us into hard beds 
and bad cheer; for wc were not so inquisitive about 
the inn as the innkeeper; and provided our land- 
lord’s principles were sound, did not take any notice 
of the staleocss of his provisions. This I found still 
Iho more inconvenient, because the better the host 
was, the worse generally were his accommodations; 
the fellow knowing very well that those w^o were his 
friends would take up with coarse diet and a hard 
lodging. For these ‘"reasone, all the while I was 
upon the road I dreaded entering intq ahoixse of any- 
one that'Sir Roger had applauded for an henqst man. 
Since mv stay at Sir Roeor’s in the country, I 
‘ ‘ ' L ' 
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daily fuitl more insUnt-es of this narrow party hu- proper invention. But as we do not hear any parti- 
mom. upon the bowling-green at a iieigh- eular use m this petticoat, or that it contains any 

bourmg market-town the other day (for that is the thing more than what was supposed to be in those of 
place where the gontlomcn of one side meet once a scantier make, wo are wonderfully at a loss about it. 
week), 1 observi*<i a stranger among them of a better “ The women give out, in defmee of these wide 
presence and gonteelcr behaviour than ordmoiy; bottoms, that they are airy, and very proper for tha 
but was much siirpribod that, notwlth^tandlUg he w-as season ; but tins 1 look upou to be only a pretence, 
a very lair bettoi, nobody would take lum up. But and a piece of art, for it is well known we have not 
upon inquiry, I found tli.it be was one who had had a more moderate summer these many years, so 
given a disagicoabk’ Viite in a foimei parliainoiit, for that it is certain the heat they complain of cannot 
which reason there was not a man upon the bowl be m the w^cather. Besides, 1 would fain ask these 
iiig-grcon who would have so much corrcspomicucc tcudcr-constitutioued ladies, why they should require 
with him as to win his money of lum. more cooling than their mothers before them? 

Among other instances of this nature, I must not “ I find several speculative persons are of opinion 
omit one which concern'’, myself. Will Wimble was that uiir sex has of late years been very saucy, and 
the othci day relating scvoial strange stones that he tliat the hoop-pettiroat is made use of to keep us at 
had picked up, nobody knows whole, of a ceitain a distance. It is most certain that a w'oman’s nouour 
great man; and upon my staring , it him, as one cannot be better iiiLrenchod than after this manner 
that was surprised to h(*ai such things m the country in circle within ciicle, amidst such a variety of out- 
— -which had uevev bemi so uiiicli as whi^^pcicd in the w’oiks and lines of cucumvaUation. A female w’ho 
town— Will slopped .shoit iii the tluead <if lus dis- is thus invested in whalebone, is sufficiently secured 
course, and aftei dinam' aske I my fiiend Sir Roger agiiiiisL the approaches of an ili-bred fellow’, vvho 
in hi3 ear if he was sure (hat I was nut <i fanatic might us w ell think of Sir Ocoige Ktlieiegc’s way of 
It gives me a sc-iious cuiiccin to see such a spirit making ' Love in a Tub,'* as in the midst of so 
of dissension in the countiy ; not only as it destroys many hoops. 

Virtue and common sense, and renders us in a man- ‘‘ Ainung these Viarious conjectures there are men 
ner baibarians towards one ariotber, but as it per- of superstitious tempers, who look upon the hoop- 
petuates our animositu^s, widens our bleaches, and jvetticoat as a kind of prodigy. Sonic will have it 
transmits our present passions and pre|udices to onr that it portends tbedownfal of the Fiench king, and 
posterity. For my own part, I am sometimes afraid observe that the farthingal appeared in England a 
that I discover the seeds of a civil war in these our httle before the juin of the Spanish uionarcliy f 
divi'iious; and therefore cannot but bew'ail, us in Others aic of opinion that it lorc^tels battle and 
their first principles, the miseiies and calamities of bloodshed, and believe it of tlie same prognostication 
our children, — 0, as the tad of abl.xying star. For iny part, 1 am aj»t 

* to think It IS a sign that multitudes aic coming into 

the world rather than going out of it. 

No. 127.] THURSDAY, JULY 20, 1711. “The first tunc 1 saw a lady dressed m one of 
Qiunluni ost ui rebus inane '-Pkrs Sat i 1 petticoats, I could not forbear blaming her m 

much of cnplmc. «e find ... .I..„s.’ ^ ‘'“’“I?*'''* 

Tt .« o..r n. s.c fionon.. t™?. . l>»t SO.... lecovorcl Ihyself out of 


No. 127.] THURSDAY, JULY 20, 1711. “The first time 1 saw a lady dressed m one of 

Qiunluiu 08 t in rebus mane '-Pkrs Sat i 1 petticoats, I could not forbear blaming her m 

How much of ernpiin..s. we find m things - thoughts for walking abroad when ebe was 

,, ,,,, , i a . .1 SO near her time,’ but soon lecovercd myself out of 

It our custom at Sir Roger s upon the coming error, when I found all the modish part of the 

hP knb U .n't n > ‘ as far gone’ as heiself. It m generally thought 

with hiQ f t y^rs Letter, which he does crafty women have thus betrayed their com- 

To ee 3in r .""'if ’ . T that they might make them ac 

sjifii-P whi h I* ^ strokes ot cessary to their own concealments, and by that 

author 1 iftp'rvi ^ ..'t '•ntings of that means escape the ccnsuie of the world; as wary 

such nirkpts I generals have sometimes dressed two or three dozei 

t-itor^ Tho f il y ^‘r ‘P^fity of Spec- (,f tviends in their own habit, that they might 

rnoro ttinn n l' ^ not draw upon themselves any particular attacks 

more than ordinary, I shall publish It at his request, ,1 The striittiL petticoat smooths 


— 1 .uai.puuix.uiLatui«feqiieM. strutting petticoat smooths 

(( V SpicfATOR, all distinctions, levels the mother with the daughter, 

lou have diverted the town almost a whole and sots maids «t|jd matrons, wiv'es and widows, upon 
month at the expense of the countiy ; it is now high the same bottom. In t)ie meanwhile, 1 cannot but 
lime that you sliould give the country their revenge, be troubled to sec so many well-shaped innocent 
Since your withdrawing from this place, the fair sex virgins bloated up, and waddling up and down like 
ore run into great extravaguncee. Their petticoats, big-bellied women. 

which began to heave and swell before you left us, “Should this fashion get among the ordinary 
are now' blown up into a motit enormous concave, and people, our public ways would be so crowded, that 
rise every day more and more. In short, Sir, since we should want street-room.* Several congregations 
our women know themselves to ho out ot the eye of of the best fashion find themselves already very 
uie Spectator, they will be kept within no compass, much straitened ; and if the mode increase, I wish 
You praised them a little too soon, for the* modesty itmay not drive many ordinary women into meetings i 
of tfafir iiead-dresses ; for as the humour of a sick and conveuticles. Should our sex at the same time ^ 
person is often driven out of one limb into another, take it into their heads to wear trunk breeches (as 
their superfluity of ornaments, instead of being en- ’who knowd what their indignation at this fciaaLc 
tircly banished, seems only fallen from their heads treatment may drive them^?) a man and his wife 
upon their lower parts. What they have lost in would fill a whole pew. 

height they make up in breadth, and, contrary to all — 

rules of architecture, widen the foundations at the • Sec lus play so cnlled, act iv. scene 6, where Dufoy, a 
same time that they shorten the superstructure. l''rcnchinan. la thrust luto a tub without a betiom, which he 
Were they, like Spanish jennets, to impregnate by ImolSi ^ sbouUlers. his head ewniug 

the wind, they cf)uid not have thought on a morej * Visv. in Ji58 
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• ** You know, Sir, it is recorded of Alexander the 
tJreat, that in bis Indian expedition he buried several 
iuits of armour, which by his directions were made 
Vouch too big for any of his soldiers, in order to give 
'posterity an extraordinary idea of him, and make 
them believe he had commanded an army of giants. 

I I am peisuaded that if one of the jiresent petticoats 
i happens to be hung up in any repository of cunoM'- 
Virs, it would lead into the same erior the genera- 
tions that he some removes from us; unless we ean 
^ believe our posterity will think so disrespeclfnlly 
iof their great-grandmothers, that they made them- 
^sehes monstrous to appear amiable. 

^ “ When I survey this new-fashioned rotunda in 

jhllits parU, I cannot but think of the old philoso- 
ijiher, who after having entered into an Egyptian tem- 
I pic, and looked about foi the idol of the plaep, at 
I length discoveied a little black monkey mshrined in 
I Uic midst of it, upon which he emild not forbear 
(.rviiig out, to the great ^eaiidal of the worshippcis, 
Wliat a raagmlb'Lut place is here for such a ndi- 
culous inhabitant'’ 

“ Thougli yon have takini a revolution, in one of 
your papers, to avoid descending to pai tn nlantios 
I of dies.s, I belnne you will not think it helow' yon, 
on so extraordinary an occ.isiori, to unhoop the fair 
! sex, and cure this unfashionable tymp.uiy th.it is got 
among them. 1 am apt to tliiuk the petticoat will 
shiink of its ovMt aecoid at your first coming to 
ftiwn ; at least a touch of your iicn will make it 

* ‘out met itself like the sensitive plant, and b) that 
anpariH oblige feeveral who arc citlicr terrified or asto- 
nished at this portentous novelty, and among the rest, 

I C. ■“ Your humble scrvaiii/’ ike. 


No. 128.] THURSDAY, JULY 27, 1711. 

' Conconiia dlacor^.— -L uca.'j i 98- 

- Harmouioua fllacortl. 

Women in their nature are much more g.ay and 
joyous than men ; whether it be that their blood is 
more refined, their fibres more delicate, and their 
animal spirits more light and volatile; or whether, 
as some nave imagined, there may not be a kind of 
ill the very soul, I shall not pretend to determine, 
vivacity is the gift of women, gravity is that of 
men. They should each of them theiefore keep a 
watch upou the particular bias which natuie has 
, fixed ill their minds, th.'it it may not draw too much, 
and lead them out of (he path.s of reason. This will 
certainly happen, if the one in evi|fy word a-ud ac- 
tion affects the character of being rigid and severe, 
and the other of being brisk and airy. Men should 
beware of being captivated by a kind of savage phi 
lusophy, women by a thoughtless gallantly. Where j 
tliCftC precautions are not obsoived, the man often 
degenerates into a cynic, the woman into a coquette; 
the man grows sullen and morose, the woman im- 
pertinent and fantastical. 

By w'hat I have said, wo may conclude, men and 
women were made as counterparts to one another, 
that tho paints and anxieties or the huBbami might 
V relieved by the sprightlinoss and good-humour 
♦If tho wife. When these are lightly tempered, care 
and cheerfulness go hand in hand ; and tho family, 

I like a ship that is duly tiimrned, w'Unts neither sail 
nor ballast. 

Natural historians observe (for, whilst I am in the 
counlrj', I must fetch my allusions fiom thence) that 
only tfie male birds have voices ; that thoir songs 
begin a little before bjeediug-time, and end a little 
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after; that whiKt the hen is covering her eggs, the 
male generally takes his stand upou a neighbouring 
bough within her hearing : and by that means 
amuses aud diverts her with his songs dining the 
whole time of her sitUng. 

This contract among birds lasts no longer than 
till a brood of young ones arises from it ; so that in 
the feathered kind, (he cares aud fatigues of the 
m.iniod state, if 1 m.iy so rail it, be principally upon 
tho teinale. On the contrary, .as, in our spetirs, the 
nian and the woman .ire joined together lor life, and 
the mam burden lests upon the foimer, natnie has 
given all the little arts of soothing and blaudisli- 
iiient to the female, that she may cheer and anun<ite 
her companion in a constant and assiduous appli- 
cation to the making a piovision for his family, aud 
the educating of their common children. This how- 
ever IS not to be taken so strictly, as if the same 
duties weie not oflcii lecipioc.il, and incuri ’oont on 
both parties ; but only to set forth what seems to 
htive been the general intention of natuic, m the 
dill'erent mclinations and endowments which are 
bestowed on the dilh rent sexes. 

But whatever w.is the icason th.it man and woman 
weienicule with this vniiety of temiicr, it we observe 
the eonduct of the fair sex, we lind that they choose 
Mthcr to a.vsociate themselves with a person who re- 
sembles them in that light and volatile humour which 
13 natural to them, than to such as are qualified (o 
moderate and countt rhalancc u. It has been an old 
complaint, that the coxcomb carries it with them be- 
fore the man of sense. When we .sec a fellow loud 
and talkative, full of insipid life and laughter, we 
may venture to pronouiico, him a female favorite. 
Noise’and flutter are such accomplishments as they 
cannot withstand. To be short, the passion of an 
ordinary woman for a man is nothing else than self- 
love diverted upon anolhi'r object. She would have 
the lover a woman in eveiy thing but the sex. I do 
not know' a finer pioir of satire on this part of wo- 
mankind, than those lines of Mr. Dryden : 

Our thoughdesR sox is ( .uu;hl liy outward lorm, 

And empty noiJ>e; and loves itscll in ni.in 

This is a source of infinite calamities to tho sex, 
as it frequently joins them to men who, in their own 
thoughts, are .ft tine creatures as themselves; or if 
they chance to be good-humoured, scive only to dis- 
sipate their tbrtunes, intbunc their follies, and aggra- 
vate their ladiscietions. 

The same female levity is no less fatal to them 
after marriage than belore. It re.preHents to their 
imagin.itions tlie faithful, prudent husband, as an 
honest, tractable, and domestic animal; and turns 
their thoughts upon the fine, gay gentleman that 
laughs, sings, and dresses so much more agreeably. 

As this II regular vivacity of temper leads astray 
the hearts of ordinary women in the choice of (heir 
lovers and the treatment of their husbanda, it ope- 
rates with tho same pernicious influence towards 
their children, who are taught to accompliah them- 
selves all those sublime perfections that appear 
captivating in the eye of their mother. She admires 
tn her son what .she loved m her gallant; and by that 
moans contributes all she can to perpetuate herself 
a worthless progeny. 

The younger Faustina was a lively instance of 
this sort of women. Notwithstanding she was mar- 
ried to Marcus Aurelius, one of tho greatest, wisest, 
anti best, of the Roman emperors, she thought a 
common gladiator much the prettier gentleman j and 
had taken such care to accomplish her son Commo- 
dus according to her own notions of a fine man, that 
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when he afcenticd the throne of Ins father, hebei ame 
the most fooli‘<h aiul abandoned tyrant that ever was 

{ jlaced at the head of the Roman empire, bignalizing 
iimsolf iu nothing but the fighting of prizes, and 
knocking out men’s brains. As he had no taste of true 
gluiy, we see him in several medals and statues, 
which are slill extant of him, ei^uiiipcd like a ller- 
files, with a club and a lion’s skin. 

1 h.ive been led into this speculation by tbe cha- 
racters I have heard of a countiy geiitlemai. and 
his lady, who do not live many miles (lom Sir Rogei. 
'riio wile is an old coqui'tte, that i> alwavs hankeiiug 
after the diveisioiis: of the town ; the Imsband a mo- 
rose rustic, that frowns and frets at tlic name of it. 
The wife IS overrun with alleetation, the husband 
ewnk into brutality. The lady cannot boar the noise 
of the larks and nightingales, hates your tedious sum- 
mer-davs, and is sick at the siglit of shady woods 
and purling stream*- ; the hiwbaud wonders how any 
one tan be plea^cd with tlie foolei les of plays and 
npeias, and rails from nionuiig to night at cssenceil 
lops and tawdi) loiirticrs. The children are edu- 
cated 111 these diHc'icnt notions of their parents. 
'I’lie sons follow the talher about his grounds, while 
the dciughlers lead volumes ot love-leltt rs ami ro- 
mances to their motlier. Ry ihi^ meiui*. it comes to 
jtass, that the gnls look upon their lather as a clown, 
and the boys tliiiik then mother no better than she 
should be. 

IJowditTercnt arc the lives of Aristus and Aspaa a! 
The innoccnl vivacity of the one is tcmpeied and 
composed by the chcciful gravity of the other The 
wite grovvH wise by the discourses of the husband, 
dU(l the husband good-humoured by the coiivvusations 
ol the wito. An&tus would not be so ainiabltt were 
it not for lus Aspasia, nor A.spasia so much esteemed 
vv(‘re It not for her AnstuK Their virtue*, au' blci»ded 
in their tlnldicn, and difl'u'so through tlie whole lamily 
a perpetual spiiit of benevulem e, complacency , and 
fatisfacLioii.— C. 

No. 129.] SATURDAY, JULA’ 28 1711. 

Vertentein *ese fni-^tra scclal.ere c.iiithuin. 

Cum rota posterior curras et m a.ve .secuiiflo 

Pkkm .Sal V 71. 

Tlu-u, like the lunrlinost tliariol-w Uoeli^.irt curst. 

Still to be near, but ne’er to be tlio tiisL— D kvdk.v. 

Great mastcis in painting never tare for drawing 
pt'ople in the fashion , as very well knowing that tJie 
head-dress, or pciivvig, that now prevails, and gives 
a grace to their poitiaitures af jiiesent, will make a 
very odd figure and perhap.s look monstrous in the 
eyes of posterity. For this reason they ottcu repre- 
ficLtan illustrious person m a Roman habit, or some 
other dress that never vanes. I could wish, for the 
sake of my country friends, that there was such a 
kind of everlasting drapery to be made use of by all 
who live at a certain distance from tlie town, and 
that they would agree upon such fashions as should 
never bo liable to changes and innovations. For 
want of this standing dress, a man who takes a 
journey into the country is as much surprised as one 
who walks in a guUeiy of old family pictures, and 
finds as great a variety of garbs and habits in the 
nersous he converses wirii. Did they keep to onrf 
constant dress they would somolimesbein the fashion, 
which they never are as matters are managed at pre- 
sent. If, instead of running after the mode, they 
would continue fixed in one certnni habit, the mode 
would somelnne or other overtake them, as a clock 
that stands htill is siue to point right once in twelve 
hours. Ill this case, tliercloie, I would advise them. 


as a gentleman did his friend who was hunting about 
the whole town alter a rumbling fellow — If you fol- 
low him you will never find him, but if you plant 
yourself at the corner of anyone street, I engage 
It will not he long before you see him. 

I liave already touched upon this subject in a spe- 
culation which shews how cruelly the country are 
hd astiay in foUow'ing the town ; and equipped in a 
ridiculou.s habit, when they fancy themselves in the 
height of the mode. Since that speculation 1 have ; 
received a letter (which I there hinted at) from a ' 
gentleman wlio is now on the western circuit. 

“ Ala. SpECTAlOR, 

“ Being a lawyer of the Middle-Temple, a Cor- 
nislimaii by birth, 1 generally ride the western cir- 
cuit* for my health ; and as I am not interrupted 
with clients, have leisure to make many observations 
that escape the notice of my fellow-travellers. 

“ One of the most fashionable women I met with 
in all the circuit was my landlady at S-Lnines, where 
1 chanced to be on a holiday. Iler commode w'a> 
not half a foot higli, and her petticoat within som.* 

! yards of a modish circumference. In the same 
place I observed a young fellow with a tolerable 
periwig, had it not been coveicd with a hat that wa> 
sliaped in tlie lUamilie-cock. As I proceeded in my 
journey, I observed the petticoat grew scantier and 
scantier, and about threescore miles from London 
was 80 very unfashionable, that a woman might walk 
in it without any manner of inconvenience. 

“ Not far from Salisbury I look notice of a justice I 
of peace’s lady, who was at least ten years behind- ' 
liand m her diess, but at the same time as fine a^ ! 
hands could make her. She W’as ilounccd and fur- J 
bclowcd from head to foot; every ribbon wasr* 
woinkled, and every pait of her garments m curl, | 
so that slic looked like one of those animals which I 
in the country we call a I'T'iezlainl hen. i 

“ Not many miles beyond tins place I was in- 
toimcd that one of the last year’s little muffs had by ^ 
some means or other struggled into those parts, and I 
that all the womi’ii of fasliion were cutting their old j 
uuiffi in two, or vetrenching thorn, according to tlio i 
little model which was got among them. I cannot I 
hehi've the report they have there, that it was sent i 
down franked by a parliament-man in a little packet; 
but probably by next waiter this fashion will be at 
the height in the country, when it is quite out at 
Loudon. 

“ The greatest beau at our next country sessions 
was dressed in a mostraoustrous flaxen periwig, that 
w as made m King W lUiam’s reign. The wearer of if 
goes, it seems, in hia own hair when he is at home, 
and lets his wig lie in a buckle for a whole half-year, 
that he may put it on upon occasion to meet the 
judges in it. 

“ I must not here omit an adventure which hap- 
pened to us ill a country church upon the frontiers 
of Cornwall. As we v/eiein the midst of the serv- 
ice, a lady who is the chief woman of tbe place, 
and had passed the winter at London with her bus* 
band, entered the congregation in a little bcad-drcsii, 
and a hooped petticoat. The people, who were won- 
derfully startled at such a sight, all ofthom rose up. 
Some stared at the prodigious bottom, and gome at 
the little^ top of this strange dress. In the mean 
time the lady of the manor filled the area of tlio 
church, and walked up to her pew with an unspe^ 
able satisfaction, amidst tlie whispers, conjecture*, 
and astonishments of the whole congregation, 

* Counwller? generally go on fho clrcuila tliroujjh the coiit> 
ties ill which they ore burn uud tned I 
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** Upon our way from hence we saw a young fel- 
low riding towards us full with a boh wig and 

a black silken bag tied to it. rie stopped short at 
the coach, to aak us how far the judges were behind 
us. Ills stay was so very short, that we had only 
time to observe his new silk waistcoat, which was 
unbuttoned in several places, to let us see that he 
had a clean shirt on, which was ruffled down to his 
middle. 

“ From this place, during our progress tliroiigli 
* the mo'st wc'^tcrn parts of the kingdom, we fancied 
ourselves in King Charles the Second’s reign, the 
people having made very little variations in then- 
dress since that time. The smartest of the countiy 
’squires appears still jn the Monrnoutli-cock, and 
when they go a w’ooing (whether they have any post 
ill the mihtid or not) they generally put on a led 
coat. We wcie, indeed, very much surprised, at the 
piai-c we lay at last night, to meet with a gentleman 
that had accoutred himself in a night-cap wig, a 
I coat with long pockets and slit sleeves, and a pair ol 
shoes with high scollop tops ; hut we soon found hv 
h)‘< ronvci'-^tion that he was a pcison w'ho laughed 
! at the igiiorauce and rusticity of the country people, 
and WAS resolved to live and die in the mode. 

“ Sir, if you thiuk this account of my travels may 
be of any advantage to the public, I will next yeai 
trouble you with sucli occanciices as I shall meet 
''ith in other parts of Fugland. For J am infoimed 
uiero are greater curiosities in the noil hern circuit 
than in the western ; and (hat a fashion makes its 
progresH much slower into (himberlaiid than into 
j (’oruw'all. I have heard m particular, that the Steea- 
! kirk* aiiivod but two months ago at Newcastle, and 
i that there are .seveial commodes m those j>arts which 
I arc worth taking a journey thither to fece.” 
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. ■ ■ Semperque reccnles 

Coiivectare juvai pra-dai, et vnerc rapto 

V'^iiia vn 7^18 

A plundering race, still eager to invade. 

On spoil tliey live, and make of theft a trade. 

As I wag yestei-day riding out in the fields with 
my friend Sir Roger, wo saw at a little distance from 
Ufc a troop of gipsies. Upon the first discovery of 
them, my friend was m some doubt w^hetlier he 
ehould not exert the justice of the peace upon such 
a band of lawless vagrants; but not having his 
clerk with him, who is a necessary sounsellor with 
him on these occasions, and fearing that his poultry 
might fare the worse for it, he let the thought drop— 
but at the same time gave me a particular account of 
the mischiefs they do m the country, in stealing 
people’s goods and spoiling their servants. If a 
stray piece of linen hangs upon a hedge,” says Sir 
Roger, “ they are sure to have it; if the hog loses 
his way in the fields, it is ten to one but ho becomes 
their prey : our geese cannot live in peace for them ; 
if a man prosecutes them with severity, his hen- 
roost 18 sure to pay for it. They generally straggle 
into these parts about this time of the year ; and set 
tlie heads of our servant-maids so agog for husbands, 
that we do not expect to have any business done as 
it shouid be whilst they are in the country. I have 
an honest dairy-maid who crosses their hands with 
a piece of silver every summer, and never foils being 

• The Slcenklrk was a kind of military cravat of black 
tUk; probably first Wort) at the battle of Steonklrk, fought 
August 2, 1 mz 


piomiscd the handsomest young fellow m the pariah 
for her pains. Your friend the butler has been fool 
enough to he seduced by them; and though he i* 
sure to lose a knife, a fork, or a spoon every timo 
his fortune is told him, gcnerdlly shuts himself up 
m ihc pantry with an old gipsy for above half an 
hour once I u a twelvemonth. Sweethearts arc the 
things the) live upon, which they bestow very plenti- 
fully upon all those that apply themHelvcs to them. 
You see now and then some handsome young jades ' 
among them : the sluts have white teeth ana black ! 
eyes.” | 

Sir Roger observing that I listened with great at- j 
tention to liis a< count of a people who weie so en- ] 
tirely new to me, told me, that if I would, they ) 
should tell us our fortunes. As t was very well | 
jileascd With the knight’s proposal, w'e nd up, and | 
coiiiiiiLinicated our hands to them. A Caesandia of i 
the trow, alter having <‘xamined my lines very dili- \ 
gently, told me, that 1 loved a pretty maid m a j 
(ornei, that 1 was a good woman's man, with some I 
other paiticLilars which I do not think proper to re- I 
late. My friend Sir Roger alighted from his hoise, 
and exposing his palm to two or thiee that sloi/d by 
him, tliey crumpled it all shapes, and diligently 
scanned every wrinkle that could be made lu it ; 
when one of them, who was older and more sun- 
burnt than the rest, told him, that lie bad a widow 
in Ins line of life. Uiam which the kuiglit ciied, 
“(Jo, go, )ou aie an idle baggage;” •and at tho 
stiiuc time smiled upon me. I'he gipsy finding tie 
was not displea-seil in Ins Imait, (old him ai'lci a 
faitber iuquiiy into Ins hand, that Ins Inic-love was 
con-tant, and that she should dream of him to-night. 
My old IVioikI i rieil pish, and lud her go on, 'J’he 
gipsy told him that he was a bacliclor, but would not 
be so long ; and that he was dearer to fcpOinebody 
than he thought. The knight still repeated, “ She, 
was ail idle baggage,” and bid her go on. “Ah, 
master,” says (lie gip*?)’, “ that rnguish leer of youis 
makes a pi etty woman’s heartache; you have not that 
simper about the mouth for nothing.” — The uncouth 
gibberish with w'hich all this was uttered, like the 
darkness of an oracle, made us tho more attentive 
to it. To be short, the knight left tlie money with 
her that lie hrftl crossed her hand with, and got up 
agaiu on his horse. 

As we were riding away, Sir Roger told me, that ) 
be knew several seuMble people who believed tJiese I 
gipsies now and then foretold very strange things; j 
and ior half an hour together appeared more jocund j 
than ordinary. In the height of his good-huinour, 
meeting a common beggar upon the road, who was 
no conjuror, as he went to relieve him he loiind his 
pocket was picked ; that being a kind of palmistry 
at which this race of vermin are very dexterous. 

I might here entertain my reader with historii al 
remarks on this idle profligate people, who infest idl 
the countries of Knrope, and live in the midst of go- 
vernments in a kind of commonwealth by tiiemselvcs. 
But instead of entering into observations of tins 
nature, I shall fill the remaining part of luy paper 
with tt story which is still fresh in Hoilaiul, and was 
printed in one of our monthly accounts about twenty 
years ago, “ As the trek-schiujt^ or Imcknoy-boat 
which carries passongera from Leyden to Amsterdam, 
was putting off, a boy running along tho aide of the 
canal desired to be taken in : W'hich the master pf 
the boat refused, because the lad had not quite money 
enough to pay the usual fare.* An eminent mer- 
chant being pleased with the looks of the boy, and 
» Hardly more than three-pouce. 
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secretly touched with compassion towards him, paid 
Jthe money for him, and ordered him to be taken on 
board. Upon talking with him afterward, he found 
that he could speak rcathly in three or four languages, 
iud learned upon farther examination that he had 
oeen stolen away when he was a child by a gipsy, 
and had rambled ever since with a gang of those 
strollers up and down several parts of Europe. It 
happened that the merchant, whose heart seems to 
have inclined towards the boy by a secret kind of 
instinct, had himself lost a child some years before. 
The parents, after a long scaicli for him, gave him 
for drowned in one ot the canals with which that 
country abounds ; and the mother was so afflu ted at 
the loss of a fine boy, who was her only son, that she 
died for grief of it. U})on laying together all par- 
ticulars, and examining the several moles and marks 
by which the mother used to descnbe the child when 
he was first missing, the buy juoved to be the son of 
the merchant whose heart h.id so uuaci ountably 
melted at the sight of him. The lad was very well 
pleased to liiid a father who was so ruli and likely to 
leave him a good (‘.state . the father o,i the otlier 
hand was not a little delighted to see a sou return U» 
him, whom he had gneu up for lost, with such a 
strength of eonstiLiitiuii, shaipnessol uiider.slandiiig, 
and skill in laiiginiges ” lleic the punted story 
leaves oil’, but it 1 may give credit to leports, oui 
linguist having leceived such oxtraordiiiaiy ludi- 
iiieiits tuw^ards a good oducation, was aftei wards 
trained up in every thing tli.it becomes a gontlc- 
muiij w^earing otl b) little and little all the vicious 
habits and practices that ho had been used to m llie 
course of his pcrognuatious. Nay, it is said, that 
he has since been employed m iureigu com ts •upon 
national business, with gieat leputation to himscdf 
and honour Lo those who .sent him, and that he has 
visited seveial eouiitiics as a pub ic minibter in 
which he furmeily wandered as a gii>.sy. — C. 


No. 131.] TCIESD.W, JULY 31, 1711. 

llisa: nirsmn oomedilc s^*lva‘ — Viuo. Eel x 6J 

Once more, yc wood'', adieu 

It IS usual for a man who loves io.-ntiy sports to 
preserve the game in Ins own grounds, and diveit 
himself upon those that belong to Ins neighbour. 
My fiiend Sir linger gener.illy goes two or three 
miles from his house, audgeis into the frontiers ol 
his estate, before he b(>als about in search of a hare 
or partridge, gn pnrpo.se to spare liis own fields, 
where he is always sure of liuding diversion, when 
the worst conics to the worst. By this means the 
bleed about his hijuse has time to increase and mul- 
tiply, bcside.s tliat the sport is moie agreeable where 
the game isliaider to come at, and where it docs not 
lie so thick as lo produce any perplexity oi confusion 
in the pursuit. For these reaaou.s the country gen- 
tleman, like the fox, seldom preys near his own home. 

In the same manner I have made a month's ex- 
cursion out of the town, which us the great field of 
game for sportsmen of my .species, to try my fortune 
in the country, where 1 have started several subjects, 
and hunted them down, with some pleasure to my- 
self, and I hope to others. I am here forced to use j 
a great deal of diligence before I can spring any- 
thing to my mind; w hereas in town, whilst I am fol- 
lowing one cliaracter, it is ten to one but 1 am crossed 
in my way by another, and put up surh a variety of 
odd creatures lu both sexes, that they foil the scent 
of one another, and puzzle tho chase. My gieatcst 


ailJicuIty in the country is to find sport, and in torni 
to choose it. In the mean time, as I have given a 
whole month’s rest to the cities of London and Wost- 
minster, 1 promise myself abundaueo of ne^ game 
upon my return thither. j 

It is indeed high time, for me to leave the country, | 
since 1 find the whole neighbourhood begin to grow | 
very inquisitive after my name and charuider ; my [ 
love of solitude, taciturnity, and particular way of ' 
life, having raised a great curiosity in all these paits. | 

The notions which have been framed of me are ' 
various • some look upon me os very proud, some as 
very modest, and some as very melancholy. Will 
Wimble, as my friend the butler tells me, observing 
me very much alone, and extremely silent when I 
am 111 couipany, is afraid I have killed a man. Tlic 
couiilry people seem to suspect me for a conjuror; 
and some of them, hearing of the visit which I made 
to Moll While, will needs have it that Sir Roger j 
has bioiight down a cuiming man with him, to cuio 
the (dd woman, and free tlie eouiitiy fioin her eharins 
So that the i haiactcr which I go under in part of the 
iieighbourhoiul, is what they call heie a WhjteWitcli. 

A justice of peace, who lives about five miles otT, 
and is not ot Sir Roger’s paity, has, it .seems, .saul 
twice or thrice ut Ins table, that he wishes Sir Roger 
does not haibour a Jesuit in Ins house, and that he 
thinks the gentlemen of the country would do verv 
Well to make me give some account of myself. 

On the other side, some ot Sii Jioger’s friends arc 
afraid the old kniglit is imposed upon by a designing 
lollow'; and as they have heard that he converses 
very promiscuously when he is in town, do not know 
but he has brought clown with him some discarded 
whig, that is sullen, and says nothing because he is 
out of place. 

Such 18 the variidy of opinions which arc hero 
eiitei tamed of me, so that 1 pass among some for a 
disafiectccl peison, and among otheia for a popish 
pi lest ; among some for a wizaid, and among others 
for a muideier ; and all this for no other reason that 
1 tan imagine, but because I do mjt hoot, and halloo, 
and m.ike a noise. It i.s true, my friend Sir Rogei 
tells them, — ‘‘ That it is my W'ay,” and that I am 
onJ) a philosopher; — but this will not satisfy them. 
They think there is moio in mo than he discovers, 
and that I do not hold my tongue foi nothing. 

I'or these and other reasons I shall set out for 
Loudon to-morrow, having found by experience that 
the country is not a place for a person of my temper, 
who docs not love jollity, and what they call good 
ueighbouihoocl. A man that i.s out of humour when 
an unexpected guest breaks in upon him, and does 
not care for sacnficing an afternoon to every chance 
comer — that wall be the master of his own time, and 
the pursuer of his own inclinations, — makes but a very 
un.sociablc figure in this kind of life. I shall there- 
fore retire into the town, if I niay make use of that 
phrase, and get into the crow d again as fast as I can, 
in order to he alone. 1 can there raise what specu- 
lations I please upon others without being observed 
myself, and at the same time enjoy all the advan- 
tages of company with all the privileges of solitude. 

In the mean wLle, to finish the mpnth, and con- 
tlude these my rural speculations, I snail here insert 
a letter fiom my friend Will Honeycomb, who has 
not lived a mouth for these forty years out of tho 
smoke of London, and rallies me after his way upon 
my country life, 

Deau -Spec. 

** I suppose tins letter will find thee picking of 
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daisies, or smelbng to a lock of hay, or passing away 
thy time in some innocent country diversion of the 
like nature. I have however oraers from the club 
to summon thee up to town, being all of us cursedly 
afraid thou wilt not be able to relish our company, 
after thy conversations with Moll White and Will 
Wimble. Pr’ythce do not send us up any more sto- 
nes of a cook and a bull, nor fiigbtcn the town with 
spirits and witches. Thy speculations begin to smell 
confoundedly of woods and meadows. If thou dost 
nut come up quickly, vve shall conclude that thou 
art in love with one of Sir Rogci’s dairy -maids. 
Servifc to tlie knight. Sir Andrew is grown the 
cock of the club since he left us, and if he does not 
retuni quickly will make every uiotliei's son of us 
common wcaltli’s-mcn. 

“ Dear Spec., 

“ Tbine eternally, 

C. “ Will HoMiYCOMB.” 


No. 132.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST I, 1711. 

Qm, mil l<'ri)]>U'« qmd posUilet non viiWt, uul |>]iii i loqunnr, 
mil nsieuLit, mil ('uTcuni qmlniaLUtn est ralionein nyu habet. 
IS iiiLqilua c.v5t‘ dj( jtur — Tuli.. 

'I'hat nuiu may bccnlloii unpertiiieni, wlio f‘c)nsi(lt*i*s not tlio 
i‘ir(uriisi,iijcc>< of tunc, or cjigio»sc.s the oonverHation, or in.iKcH 
liunsc'lf Ihc '^ubjcct of hia Uiscourse, or pa^a no regard to the 
I oiiipai)} he la in. 

Havinu notified to my good friend Sir Roger that 
I should set out for London the next day, hib horses 
were ready at the appointed hour in the evening ; 
and, attended by one ol his grooms, I arrived at the 
c<muty-to\vu at twilight, m order to be ready for the 
stage-coach the day following. As soon as we ar- 
rived at the inn, the servant w'ho waited upon me 
inquired of the chambcilain m my hearing what 
company he had for the coach ? The fellow answered, 
“ Mrs. Betty A i able, the great fortune, and the 
widow her mother; a recruiting ofiieer (who took a 
place because they were to go) ; young 'Squire 
Quickset, her cousin (that her mother wished her to 
be married to) ; Ephraim the (pinker, her guardian ; 
and a gentleman that had studied himself dumb 
from Sir Roger de Coverley’s.” I observed by what 
he said of myself, that acc<irduig to his office he dealt 
much in intelligence; and doubted not hut there 
wa.s some foundation for his reports of the rest of the 
company, as well as for the whimsical account ho 
gave of me. The next morning at day-break we 
were all called; and I, who know my own natural 
shyness, and endeavour to be as little liable to be 
disputed with as possible, dressed immediately, that 
I might make no one wait. The first preparation 
for our setting out was, that the captain’s half-pike 
was placed near the coachman, and a drum behind 
the coach. In the mean time the drummer, the 
captain’s equipage, was very loud, “that none of 
the captain’s things should be placed so as to bo 
spoiled upon which his iloak-bag was fixed in the 
seat of the coach ; ari<l the captain himself, accord- 
ing to a frequent, though invidious behaviour of mili- 
tary men, ordered his man to look sharp, that none 
but one of the ladies should have the place he hod 
taken fronting the coach-box. * 

We were in some little time fixed in our seats, and 
sat with that dislike which people not too good-na- 
tured usually conceive of each other at first sight. 
The coach jumbled us insensibly into some sort of 
familiarity : and we had not moved above tw'o miles, 
when the widow asked the captain what success he 
had in his recruiting ? The officer, with a frankness , 


I he believed very graceful, told her, “ that indeed ho 
had but very little luck, and had suffered much by 
desertion, therefore should be glad to end hia war- 
j fare in the service of her or her fair daughter. In 
j a word,” contimiod he, “ I am a soldier, and to be 
j plain IS my character : you sec me, Madam, young, 

I sound, and impudent; take me yourself, widow, or 
' give me to her, 1 will be wholly at your disposal. 1 
am a soldier of fortune, ha!” — This was followed 
by a vaiu laugh of his own, and a deep silence of 
all the rest of (he company. I had nothing left for 
it but to fall fast asleep, whicli I did with all speed. 
” Come,” said he, “ ro'^olve upon it, w'c will make 
a wedding at the next town : we will make this plea- 
sant companion w ho is fallen asleep, to be thebndc- 
mari ; and,” giving the Quaker a clap on the knee, 
lie concluded, “ this sly naiiit, who, I will warrant 
you, iindcrstunds what is what as well as you or I, 
widow, shall give the bride as father.” The Quaker, 
who happened to be a man of smaitness, answcicd, 
”• Friend, 1 taki' it m good j'art that thou hast gi\en 
me the authority of a f.illier over this comely and 
vntuous chilli; and I must as,jure time, that if 1 
have the giving her, I shall not bestow her on thee, 
'i’hy^ mirth, friend, savourrth of folly ; thou ait a 
poison of a light mmJ; thy drum is a type of thee — 
it souudeth because it is empty. Verily, it is not from 
thy fulness, but thy emptiness, thatihou hast spoken 
this day. Friend, fiiend, \vc have lined this coach 
in partnership with tlici?, to carry us to the great 
city; we cannot go any other way. Tins worthy 
mothoi must hoar thee if thou wilt needs utter thy 
follies; we cannot help it, friend, I say: if thou 
wilt, we mu^-i heai thee ; but if thou wort a man of 
und^i standing, tliou wouldst not take advantage of 
thy courageous eountenauce to abash us children of 
peace — Thou art, thou sayest, a soldier ; give quar- 
ter to us, who radlfot resist thee. Why didst thou 
fleer at our friend, who feigned himself asleep ? He 
said nothing ; but bow’ dost tlinu know wbat he cori- 
lameth ? If tlioii speakest impiojier things in the 
hearing of this virtuous young virgin, consider it as 
an outrage against a distiesscd pei sou that cannot 
get fioiii thee; to speak indisc redly what we are 
obliged to hear, by being haspi-d up with thee in this 
public vehicle, is in .some degree assauJtiug on the 
nigh road.’” 

Here Ephraim paused, and the captain with a 
happy and uncommon impudence (which can be 
convicted and support itscdt at the same time) cries, 
” Faith, friend, I thank tliee ; I should have been a 
little impertinent if thou hadst net reprimanded me, 
Como, thou art, 1 sec, a smoky old fellow, and 1 will 
he very oidcrly the ensuing part of my journey. I 
W.W going to give myself mis, but, ladies, I beg 
pardon.” 

Tho captain was so little out of humour, and our 
company was so far from being soured tiy this little 
ruffle, that Ephraim aiwi he took a particular delight 
m being agreeable to each other for the future ; and 
assumed tlieir different provinces m the conduct of 
the company. Our rcLkoriings, apaitinents, and ac- 
commodation, fell under Ephraim ; and t)ie captain 
looked to all disputes upon the road, as the good be- 
haviour of our coachman, and tho right we had of 
taking jilaee, as going to London, of all vehicles 
coming from thence. The occurrences we met with 
were ordinai-y, and very little happened which could 
entertain by the relation of them : but when 1 con- 
sidered the company we were in, I took it for no 
small good-fortune, that the whole journey was not 
spent in imperUuenfes, which to one part of ua might 
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be an eutcrtuiuuicnt, to the other a suffering. What 
tlierefure Ephraim said when \^'e were almost arrived 
at London, hud to me an air not only of good iin- 
erstauding, but good breeding. Upon the young 
lady’s expressing her satisfaction in the journey, and 
decldriug how delightful it had been to her, Ephraim 
dcclaicd himself as follows; There is no ordmaiy 
part of human life which expressetU so much a good 
m.ud, and a right inward man, as his behaviour upon 
meeting with strangers, especially such as may seem 
tiie moat unsuitable companions to him: such a 
man, when he falletli in the way with poisons of 
bimplicity and innocence, however knowing he may 
be in the ways of men, will not vaunt himself 
thereof^ hut will the rather hide his supenoiily to 
them, that he may not be painful unto them. My 
good friend,” continued he, tinning to the oflicer, 
“ thee and 1 are to part by and bj, and peradveu- 
ture we may m-ver meet again ; but be advised by a 
plain man ■ modes and apparel arc but tulles to the 
real iiidii, therefore do not tliink sucli a man ns thy- 
self terrible for tliy garb, noi such a one as me con- 
temptible foi miue. When two suck as thee and 1 
meet, with affections as we ought to liave towards 
each other, thou shouldst rejoice to see iny ])ea(.e- 
able demeanour, and I should bo glad to sec thy i 
utreiigth and ability to protect me in it.” — T. 


No. 133.1 THUUSDAY, AUGUST 2, 1711. 

dcsideru) sit pudoi. aut inodurt 
"J .nil clitiri capiUs ' — Huii 1, Od xxiv 1, 

Such was Ills \NorUi, our ]oss m such, 

Wc CiUiuot love too well, or grieve loo much 

OciUSWORVl 

Tukru is a sort of delight, whicli is alternately 
mixed with Iciror an<l sorrow, in the contemplation 
ul di'iiLh. 'I’lie soul has its (urioady more th.m ordi- 
narily awakened, wIkui ii tuius its tlurnght- upon 
the conduct of such who have behaved themselves 
with an equal, a resigned, ;i cheeiful, a generous, or 
heroic temper in that cxtieinity. We are affected 
with these respective manners of behaviour, as we 
sccietly believe tin* pait of the dvirig iier^on imitated 
by ourselves, or such as we imagine ourselves muie 
particularly capable of. Men of exulted minds 
march before us like princes, and are to tlie ordinary 
race of mankind rather subjects of their adiiiiratioii 
than example. However, there are no ideas strike j 
more forcibly upon our imaginations, than those 
which arc raised from reflections upon tlie exits of' 
gicat and excellent men. Inuoeent nun who have 
silfered as cnminal.s, though they were benefactors 
to human society, Bcem to be per^jiis of the highest 
distinction, among the vastly gieatci number of 
human race, the dead, AVlieri the iniquity of the 
limes brought Socrates to his execution, how great 
and wonderful is it to behold him, unsupported by 
any thing but the testimony of his own conscience 
and conjectures of hereafter, receive the poison with 
an air of waniith and good-humour, and, as if going 
on an agreeable journey, bespeak some deity to 
make it fortunate ! 

When Phociou’s good actions had met with the 
like reward irom his country, and he was led to death 
with many other of his friends, they bewailing their 
fate, he walking composedly towarcL the place of his 
execution, how gracefully does he support hi-> illusv 
trious character to the very last instant ! One of 
the rabble spitting at him as he passed, with his 
usual authority he called to know if no one was 
read) to teach this fellow how to behave himself. 


When a poor-spirited creature that died at the same 
time for ms crimes, bemoaned himself unmanfuUy, 
he rebuked him with this uuesUoa, “ Is it no con- 
solation to such a man as thou art to die witlf Pho- 
cion At the instant when he was to die, they 
asked what commands he had for his son: ho an- 
sweied, To forgot this injury of the Athenians.’* 
Nioclos, his friend, under the same sentence, desired 
he might drink the potion before him ; Phocion 
said, “ because he nev^r had denied him any thing, 
he would not even this, the most difficult request he 
had ever mad»* ” 

These instances w ere very noble and great, and 
the lellcclions of those .suhlimc spirits had made 
death to them wluvL it is leally intended to be by the 
Author of natuie, a relief fiom a various being, ever 
Mibjott to sonows and ditllcullies. 

Epamimuidas, the Theban general, having re- 
ceived 111 tight a moital stab with a sword, which 
was left in liis body, lay ui that postuie till he had 
lutelligencc that his. troops had obtained the victoiy, 
and then peiiuitted iL to bo diawn out, at W'bicli in- 
stant he expressed liimself in this manner . “This 
IS nut the end of my life, my fellow-soldiers. ; it is 
now your Epammoiidas is born, who dies in so 
much glory.” 

It vveie an endless labour to collect the accounts, 
with which all ages have tilled the world, of noble 
and heroic minds that have resigned this being, us 
if the teiininatiou of life weie but an ordinary oc- 
cui I elite of it 

This common-place way of thinking I fell into 
fiom an avckw'aid endeacour to thiow olf a leal and 
freesh alilietion, by turning over books in a melan- 
choly mood; but it is not easy to removo griefs 
wliuli toue'n the heait, by applying remedies which 
only <-iUeit.uD the iinngiiiatiDii. As therefore, this 
papi'i is to (oii'-iSt ol any thing which concerns 
liuman life, i cannot help letting the present sub- 
je(t regaid what has been the lust object of uiy ejres, 
though an cnteitainnicnt of sonow. 

1 went tins evening to visit a friend, with a design 
to lally him, upon a story I had heard of his in- 
tending to steal a niairiage without the privity ol 
Uh Ins lutmiate friends and acquaintance. I came 
into Ins apaitment with that intimacy which I have 
d(»ue for veiy many years, and walked directly into 
his bed-chamber, where 1 found my friend in the 
agonies of death, — What could I do ? The innocent 
mirth m my thoughts struck upon me like the most 
ihigitious wickedness : I in vain called upon him ; 
he was senseless, and too fur spent to have the least 
knowledge of ray sorrow, or any pain in himself, 
Give me leave then to transcribe my soliloquy, as I 
stood by his motlier, dumb with the weight of grief 
for a son who was her honour and her comfort, and 
never till that hour since his birth had been a mo- 
ment’s sorrow to her. 

“ liow surprising is the change ! From the pos- 
session of vigorous life and strength, to be reduced 
m a few hours to this fatal extremity ! Those lips 
which look so pale and livid, within these few days 
gave delight to all who heard their utterance ; it was 
the business, the purpose of his being, a;iext to obey- 
idg him to whom he is gone, to please and instruct, 
and that for no other end but to please and instruct. 
ICindne-jS was the motive of his actions, and with all 
the capacity requisite for making a figure in u con- 
tentious World, moderation, good-nature, affability, 
temperance, and chastity, were the arts of his ex- 
cellent life — There as he lies in helpless agony, no 
wi 50 man who know huu so well as 1, but would ro- 
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cigQ all the world can bestow to be so near the end 
of such a liTo. Why does my heart so little obey my 
reason as to lament thee, thou excellent man ? — 
Heaven receive him or restore him ! — Th> beloved 
mother, thy obliged friends, thy helpless servants, 
stand around thee without distinction. How much 
wouldst thou, hadat thou thy senses, say to each 
of us ! 

“ But now that good heart bursts, and he is at 
rest.-— With that breatli exp'ied a soul who never in- 
dulged a passion unlit tor the place he is gone to. 
Where are uow thy plans of justice, of b’uth, of 
honour ? Of what use the volumes thou hast col- 
lated, the aiguments thou hast m^ ented, the examples 
thou hast followed ? Poor were the expectations of 
the studious, the modest, and the good, if the rewaid 
of their labours were only to be expected from man. 
No, my friend ; thy intended pleadings, thy intended 
good olHccs to thy fuends, thy intended sei vices to 
thy countiy, are already perfoimerl (as to thy coii- 
ccin in them) in lus bight, before whom tlie past, 
present, and future, apjicar at one view. While 
otheis with iheir talents were toinientcd with umbi- 
tiuii, with vainglory, with envy, with emulation — liow 
well didst (hull turn thy mind to its mvn improve- 
ment in things out of tlie power of fortune: in 
probity, in integiity, in the piaitiec and study ol 
justice ! How^ silent thy passage, how private thy 
journey, how glorious lliy end! ‘Many have 1 
known moio faimtus, some inoie knowing, not one 
so innocent.’ ” — K. 


No. ni] FRIDAY, AUGUST 3, 1711. 

Opift'ique per orbcui 

J)u-or - Ovid Met I ')2I 

Ami am Uio great pliysician coll <1 below — Ubyokk 
DiiitiNG iny absence 111 the country, seveial packets 
have been left lor me, which were not foiw aided to 
me, because I was expected eveiy day in town. The 
author of the following letter dated from Towcr-hill, 
having sometimes been ciitcrtaiucJ with some learned 
gentlemen in plufdi-duublets,* who have vended their 
wares from a stage iii that place, has pleasantly 
enough addressed to me, as no less a sage in morality, 
than those arc in physic. To comply with his kind 
mclmation to make my cures famous, I shall give 
you his testimonial ol my great abilities at largo in 
Lis own words. 

“ Sin, Tower-hilJ, July 5, 1711. 

“ Y'our saying the other day there is something 
wonderful m the narrowness of those minds wlaeii 
can be pleased, and be barren of bounty to those 
who please them, makes me iu pain that I am not a 
man of power. If I W’eic, you should soon sec how 
much I approve your speculations. In th/^ mean 
tune, I beg leave to supply that inability with the 
empty tribute nf an honest miud, by telling you 
plainly, I love ami thank you for your daily refresh- 
ments. I constantly peruse your paper a^s I smoke 
my morning’s pipe (though I cannot iorbear readiug 
tlie motto before I fill and light), aud really it gives 
a grdleful relish to every whiff ; each paragraph is 
fraught either with useful or delightful notioris, and 
I never fail of being highly diverted or improveif 
The variety of your subject surprises me as much as 
a box of pictures did formerly in which there was 
only one wee, that, by pulling some pieces of isin- 
glass over it, was changed luto a grave senator or a 
Merry-Andrew, a patched lady or a nun, a beau ora 

Viz, Quack doclors. 


black-a-moor, a prude or a coquette, a country es- 
quire or a conjuror, with many other different repre- 
sentations very enterUining (as you are), though 
still the wirtie at the bottom. This was a childish 
amusement, when I was carried away with outward 
appearance ; but you make a deeper impressiont arfil 
affect the secret springs of the mind; you charm 
the faucy, soothe the passions, and insensibly lead 
the reader to that sweetness of temper that you so 
well ilescnbc ; you rouse generosity with that spirit, 
and inculcate humanity with that ease, tliat he must 
be miserably stupid that is not affected by you. I 
cannot say, indeed, that you have put impcrtmcnce 
to silence, or vanity out of countenance; but mc- 
thmks, you have bid as fair for it as any man that 
ever appeared upon a public stage; and offer an in- 
fallible cure of vice and folly, lor the price of one 
penny. And smi e it is usual for those who receive 
benelit by such famous operators, to publish an ad- 
vertisement, that others may reap the same advan- 
tage, I think myself obliged to declare to dll the 
world, that having for a long time been splcnctK', 
ill-natured, fiowanJ, suspicious and unsociable — liy 
flic application of your medicines, taken only with 
ball an ounce ol light Virginia tobacco fur six 
successive mornings, I am become open, obliging, 
olliciuus, frank, and hosjnfable. I am, 

“ Your humble servant and great admirer, 
OEORCIb Tiibsrv.” 

The careful father and humble petitionci hcieafter 
! mentioned, who aie under dillicultics about the just 
management of fans, will soon receive proper ad- 
vertiscuients relating to the professois in that behalf, 

I with their places ol abode and methods of teaching. 
‘“Sin, July f), 1711. 

“ In your Spectator of June the 27 tb, you Iran 
scribe a letter sent to you from a new sort of muster- 
master, who teaches ladies the whole exercise ot tho 
fan. I have a daughti r just come to town, who 
though she has always held a fan in her hand at 
proper times, yet she knows no more how to use it 
according to true diseipline, than an awkward school- 
boy does to make use of Lis new sword. I have 
sent for her on purpose to learn the exercise, slie 
being already very well accomplished in all other 
dits which are iipcessary for a young lady to under- 
stand; my request is, that you will speak to your 
correspondent on my behalf, and m your next paper 
let me know what he expects, either by tho month 
or the quarter, for teaching ; and where he keeps 
lus place of rendezvous. I have a son too, whom 
I would fain have taught to gallant fans, and should 
be glad to know what the gentleman will have for 
teaching them both, I linding fans for practice at 
my own expense. This information will m the 
highest niumier oblige, Sir, your most humble 
servant, “ William Wiseacre. 

As soon as my son is perfect in this art (which 
I hope will bo in a year’s time, for (he boy is pretty 
apt), I design he shall learn to ride the great horse 
(although he is not yet above twenty years old), if 
his mother, whose darling he is, will venture him.” 

” To THE Spectator. 

“ The humble Petition of Benjamin Easi/y Gent, 

“ shewkth, 

“That it was your petitioner’s misfortune to walk 
to Hackney chuich last Sunday, where to his great 
amazement he met with a soldier of your own train- 
ing ; she furls a fan, recovers a fan, and goes through 
the whole exercise of vt to admiration. This welUma- 
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caged officer of yours has, to my knowledge, been 
the ruin of above five young gentlemen besides my- 
self, and still goes on laying waste wheresoever she 
comes, whereby the whole village is in great danger. 
Ofr humble request is therefore, that this bold Ama- 
zon be ordered immediately t(» lay down her arms, 
or that you would issue forth an order, that we who 
liave bcon thus injured may meet at the place* of 
general rendeivous, and there he taught to manage 
OUT snuff-boxes, in such a manner as we ma) he an 
equal match fur her ; 

“ And youi p-'litionor shall ever pray,” &c. 


No. 135.] SATURDAY, AUGUST d, 1711. 

F-sl bro\jtnto 01*113, ut eiirr.it <irntt‘ntj,v Hor lS.it x 9. 

Let brevity tli''}itilcli the rapid Ihou^'ht 

I ti\\E somewheie read of <in eminent pci son, 
who U'^erl in his pi IV ate olbees of devotion to give 
thanks to Heaven tliat he was born a Fieiuhman 
foi my own p.iit, 1 look upon it as a peculiar hlcsbing 
that I was hoin .in Knglislmian. Among main 
Mher reasons, I tliink myself very hajip) in my 
country, as the langu.xge of it is wonderfully adapted 
to a man who is .sp.iiiiig of his words, and an eneiny 
to loquacity. 

As I have frequently reflected on my good fortune 
in this particular, I shall rommumcate to the public 
my speculations on the English tongue, not doubling 
hut they will be acceptable to all my curious readers. 

The English didight in silence more than any other 
European nation, if the rennarks which are made on 
us by foreigners arc true. Our discourse is not kept 
up in conversation, but falls into more pauses *and 
intervals than in our ncighbuuniig countries ; as it 
is observed, that the mattci of our writings is thrown 
much closer together, and lies in a nan uwer com- 
pass than IS usual in the works of foreign authors, 
for, to favour our natural taciturnity, when we are 
obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it lu the shortest 
way we are able, and give as quick a hnth to our 
conceptions as possible. 

This humour shows itself in several remark.s that 
wo may make upon the English Jangu.'ijre. As first 
of all by its aoounJuig in iiionosyllmdcs, which 
gives us an oppoitunity of delivering our thoughts 
in few sounds. This indeed takes off from the ele- 
gance of our tongue, hut at the same time expresses 
our ideas in the leadiest manner, and consequently 
answers the first design of .speech better than the 
multitude of eyllahles, which makes the words of 
other languages more tuneable and sonorous. The 
sounds of our English words are commonly like those 
of stnng-musie, short and transicut, which rise and 
perish upon a single touch ; those of other languages 
are like the notes of wind-instruments, sweet and 
swelling, and lengthened out into a variety of mo- 
dulation. 

In the next place wc may observe, that where the 
words are not monosyllables, we often make them 
so, so much as lies in our power, by our rapidity of 
pronunciation ; as it geneially happens in most of 
our long words which aio derived from the Latin, 
where we contract the length of the syllables that 
gives them a grave and solemn air in their own lan- 
guage, to make tliein more proper for dispatch, and 
more conformable to the genius of our tongue. This 
we may find in a multitude of vVords, as “ liberty, 
conspiracy, theatre, orator,” &c. 

The same natural aversion to loquacity has of lale 
years made a very ‘xmsidcrablc alLeratioii in oui lan- 


guoge, by closing m one syllable the termination of 
our pieterpcrfect tense, asm these words, '‘drown’d, 
walk’d, arriv'd,” for “ drowned, walked, arjived,’* 
which h.as very much disfigured the tongue, and 
turn#*d a tenth part of our smoothest woids into so 
many clusters of consonants. This is the more re- 
inaikahlo, because the want of vowels in our lan- 
guage has been the general complaint of our politest 
authors, who neverthelehs are the men lhat have made 
these retrenchments, and consequently very much | 
iiiei cased our former scaicity. 

This reflection on the words that end in ed, I have 
hcaid m conversation from one of the greatest geni- 
uses this .ige has produced.* I think we m.ay add 
to the foregoing observation, the change which has 1 
happened iii our language, by the abbieviation of sc- | 
vci.il words that aie terminated iii “ cth,” by sub- j 
stituting an s in the room of the List s)ll.ihle, as in j 
‘‘ drowns, walks, arrives,^’ and iiiuumer.ible other j 
words, which in the proiunn lalion of oui lorcfiith(‘r& I 
were “ drovvneth, vvalkclh, aniveth.” Tins ha.s j 
womleifullv multiplied a letter W'hich was bctuie too j 
fretpient lU the English tongue, and added to that j 
hissing in our lungu.ago, which is taken so much 
notice of by fori ignors ; but at the same time hu- 
mours our taciturnity, and eases us (ff many super- 
lluous syllables. 

I might here observe, that the same single letter 
on many oci asiuns does the office of a v/hole word, 
and represents the “ his” and ‘‘ her” of our foiefa- 
theis. There is no doubt but the car of a foreigner, 
which IS the best judge in this case, would very min h 
dis.ippiuvc of such innovations, which indeed we do 
ourselves in some measure, by reUiiiing the old ter- 
mination in writing, and in all solemn offices of our 
religion. 

As ill the instances I have given we have epito- 
mized many of our particular words to the detriment 
of our tongue, so on other occasions wc have drawn 
two words into one, which has likewise very much 
untuned our language, and clogged it with con, so- 
nants — as “ mayn’t, can't, shan’t, won’t,” and tlio 
like, for “ may not, cannot, shall not, will not,” &e. 

It IS })cihaps this humour of speaking no more 
than we needs must, whieli has so miserably cur- 
tailed .<iomc of oin w'oids, that in f.uniliar writings 
and conversations they often lose all but then first 
syllables, as in “mob, rep. pos. incog.” and the like ; 
and as all ridieiiloub woids make their first entry 
into a language by familiar jihrases, I duie not an- 
.swer for these, that they will not in time be looked 
upon as a jiart of our tongue. We see some of our 
octs have been so indiscreet as to imitate Iludi- 
ras’s doggrcl expressions in their serious compo- 
sitions, by throwing out the signs of our substantives 
which are c.ssential to the English language. Nay, 
this humour of shoitcnin^ our language had once 
run so far, that some ot our celebrated authors, 
among whom we may reckon Sir Roger L’Estrange 
in particular, began to pnine their words of all su- 
peilluous letters, as they termed them, in order to 
adjust the spelling to the pronunciation ; whicIi 
would have confounded all our etymologies, and have 
quite destroyed our tongue. , 

' We may here likewise observe, that our proper 
names, when familiarized in English, generally dwin- 
dle to monosyllables, whereas in other modern lan- 
guages they receive a softer turn on this occasion, 
by the addition of a new syllable. — Nick in Italian 

* This was probably Dean Swift, who has made the same 
obsei^ation m lusproiKisJilforcorrectuig, Improving, and ttscer 
Udiilng iho Eitgilali tongue, Uc. See Swift's Worka 
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is Nicolini . Jack ui French Jean uot; and so of the rest. 

There is another particular in our lauguage which 
is a great instance of our frugality of words, and 
that IS, the suppressing of several particles which 
must be produced lu other tongues to make a sen- 
tence intellj^iblc*. This perplexes the best writers, 
when they hud the relatives ‘whom,’ ‘which,’ or 
' they/ at their mercy, whether they may have ad- 
mission or not ; and will never be decided until we 
have something like an academy, that by the best 
authorities and rules diawn from the analogy of lan- 
guages shall settle all controversies between giam- 
mar and idiom. 

I have only considered our language as it shews 
I the genius and natural temper of the English, which 
IS mode^»t, thoughtful, and sincere, and which, per- 
haps, may recoimucnd the people, though it has 
spoiled the tongue. We might, perhaps, earij the 
same thought into othci languages, and deduce a 
great part of what is peculiar to them from the ge- 
nius of the people who speak them. It is coilain, 
the light talkative hnmoui of the Frcncli has nut a 
little infected their tongue, which might be shewn 
b) many inst.imca; as the genius of tlio Italians, 
which IS so much addicted to music and (cicinony, 
has moulded all their words and phrases to those 
particular uses. The statcluiess ami gravity of the 
Spaniards shews itscdf to peifection in the solemnity 
ot their language ; and the blunt honest humour of 
the (lormau sounds belter in the roughness of the 
lIigh-HuUh, than it would in a puliler tongue. — C. 

No. 13C.] MONDAY, AUGUST G, 1711. 

— Paitlns mendiietor — Hoi.. 2 Ep i 112. 

A grcalti liar Paitlua never bred. 

Accoriung to the leipiest of this strange fcdlow, I 
shall print tlie following lettei . — 

“Mr. Spectator, 

“ I shall without any manner of picfacc or apology 
acquaint you, that I am, and ever have been, from 
my youth upwaid, one ol the gioate-stliaisthis island 
has ptoduced. 1 have read all the moralists upon 
the subject, but could never tind any elToct (heir dis- 
courses had nnoii me, but to add to my misloiluno 
by new thouglits and ideas, and making me moio 
leady in iiiy language, and capable of .sometimes 
mixing Heeining tiuths with my improbahiiilies 
With this strong passion towards falsehood m th^^ 
kind, there does nut live an honestcr man, or a 
sincercr friend; but my imagination lunsavvuy with 
me ; and wnatever is started, I have such a scene of j 
adv^euture.s apjiear in an instant before me, that I 
cannot help uttering them, though, to my immediate 
confusion, I cannot but know 1 am liable to be de- 
tected by the first man I meet, 

“ Upon occasion of the mention of the battle of 
Pultowa,* 1 could not forbear giving an account of 
a kin.sman of mine, a young merchant who was bred 
at Moscow, that had too much mettle to attend books 
of entries and accounts, when there was so active a 
flceue ID the country where he resided, and followed 
the Czar as a volunteer. This warm youth (born at 
the instant the thiug was spoken of) was the man 
who unhorsed the Swedish general, ho was the oc- 
casion that the Muscovites kept their tire in so sol- 
dier-likc a mauncr, and brought up those troops 
which wore covered from the enemy at the bcginuing 

• Fou'^ht July 8, 170'J, between Cliarles XII, of S wedcu and 
Peter I. Emperor of Uu&»ia, wherem Chailes was ciitir«ly 
defeated. 


ot the day ; besides this, he had at last the good for- 
tune to be the man who took Count Piper.* With 
all this fire I knew my cousin to bo the ci vilest crea- 
ture ill the World. Ho never made any impertinent j 
show of h)s valour, and then he had an excellent ! 
genius for the world in every other kind. I had i 
letters fiom him (hero I telt in my pocketa) that ' 
exactly spoke the Czar’s character, which 1 knew 
perfectly well; and I could not forbear concluding, 
that I lay with Ins imperial majesty twice or thrice 
a week all the while he lodged at Deptford.f What 
18 worse than all this, it is impossible to speak tome 
but you give me some occasion of coming out with 
one lie or other, that has neither wit, humour, pros- 
pect of interest, oi any olher motive that I can think 
of m nature. The other day, when one was com- 
mending an eminent and learned divine, what occa- 
sion in the world had 1 to say, ‘ Methink.s he would 
look more venerable if lie were not so fair a man?* 

I I cmember the company smiled. I have seen the 
gentleman since, and he is (oal black, I have inti- 
mations every day in my life that nobody believes 
me, yet I am never the better. I was sujing some- 
thing the other day to an old friend at Will’s roifee- 
iiouso, and he made me no manner of answer; but 
lolJ me that an acquiiintaucc of Tully the oiatoi 
having two or three times together said to bmi, 
without receiving any answer, ‘that upon his honour 
he was but that vciy mouth forty years of age/ 
Tally aiiaweiod, ‘ Surely you think mo the most in- 
credulous man in the world, if I do not believe what 
you have told me every day those ten years.’ The 
inibchief of it is, I find myself wonderfully inclined 
to have been pre.sent at every occuneuce that i.s 
spoken of before me ; this bad led me into many in- 
conveniences, but indeed they have been the fewer, 
because 1 am no ill-uaturcd man, aud never speak 
tilings to any man's disadvantage. I never directly 
defame, but I do what is as bad in the coiisequenco, 
for 1 have olton made a man say such and such a 
lively cxpicssiou, who was born amerecldci brother. 
When one has said in rny hearing, ‘such a one is no 
wiser than ho should be,’ I immediately have ic- 
plicd, ‘Now ’faith, I cannot see that; he said a 
vciy good thing to my lord siich-a>one, upon such an 
occasion,’ a«d the like. ISSnch an honest dolt as this 
has been vval».hcd in evciy expression he uttered, 
upon my recommendation of him, and consequently 
lieen subject to tlic more ridicule. 1 once eiidou- 
voui'od to cuic myself of this impertinent quality, 
and resolved to hold iny tongue foi seven clays to- 
gether ; 1 did so; but then I h.id so many winks aud 
unnecessary distortions of my face upon what any 
body else said, that 1 found I only forbore the ox- 
piessioii, aud that I still lied m my heart to every 
man I met with. You are to know one thing (whicn 
I believe you will say is a pity, considcriug the use 1 
.should have made of it), I never travelled in my 
life; but 1 do uot know whether I could have spoken 
of any foreign country with more familiarity than I 
do at present, in company who are sti angers to me. 

I have cursed the inns in Germany; commended 
the brothels at Venice— the freedom of conversation 
in France; and though I was never out of this dear 
town, and fifty miles about it, have been three nights 
together dogged by bravoes, for an intrigue witii a 
cardinal’s mistress at Rome. 

“ It were endless to give you particulars of this 
kind; but I can assure yoil, Mr. Spectator, thcro 
are about twenty or thirty of us in this town — I 

* Prime MiiU^tec of Charles X 11, 
t In Uio uprlinj of the year 1C‘J8. 
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Diean by this town the cities of Loudon and West- 
minster — 1 say there are in town a sufficient number 
of us to make a society among ourselves ; and since 
we cannot be believed any longer, 1 beg of you to 
print this my letter, that wo may meet together, and 
be under such reguLition as there may be no occa- 
sion for belief or confidence among us. II you think 
fit, we might be called * the historians,’ lor liar is 
become a very harsh word. And that a member of 
the society may not licreafter he ill leeeived by the 
rest of the world, I desire you would CKplain a little 
this sort of men, and not let us historians be ranked, 
as we are in the imaginations of ordinary people, 
among common liars, makebates, impostors and in- 
cendiaries. For your instruction herein, jou are to 
know that an histori in in conversation is only a per- 
son of so piegnant a faiic), that he cannot be con- 
tented with orJiriarj oiiuirencos, I kinov a man of 
quality of our order, who is of tlie w’rong side ol 
fiirty-thiee, and has been of that age, at cording to 
Tully’sjest, foi some years since, wliose \cin is upon 
the romantic. Give him the least occa.-.ion, and he 
will tell you something so very particular that hap- 

{ >cned HI such a >eai‘, and in such couijiaiiy, where 
)y the bye was present sucli a one, w ho was after- 
ward made su( li a thing. Out of all these circum- 
stances, in the best languagt' in the woild, he w ill 
join together with mkIi probable mcidentt an account 
that shows a person of the deepest penetration, the 
honcstest mind, and withal something so humble 
when lie speaks of himself, that you would admiie 
Dear Sn, vvhy should this be Iviiig? thcic is nothing 
60 instructive, lie has wdhal the giavcst aspect — 
somctliing so very venerable aud gieat ! Aiiotlici 
of thc.>c historian^ is a young man whom we would 
lake in, though he cxtieuiely wants parts, as people 
send childieii (before they c.iii leaiii any thing) to 
school, to keep th-'in out ol harm’s wd\. He tells 
tluugs whicli have nothing at all iii I hem, and can 
neither please nor displease, Lot meicly take nji 
your time to no mauner of purpose, no inauner ol 
delight ; but he is good-mitured, and does it because 
lie loves to be sd)ing somclliing to you, and enter- 
tain you. 

“ 1 could uaino you a soldier that hath done very 
great tluugs without slaughter; he is |^rodlglously 
dull aud slow of head, but what he can say is for 
ever false, so tliat we must have him. 

“Give me leave to tell you of one more, who is a 
lover ; he is the most afflicted ( reatuic in the world 
lest wliat happened betw een him and a great beauty 
should ever be knowu. Yet again he comlons hmi- 
Relf, ‘Hang the jade her woman. If inonoy can 
keep the slut trusty, I will do it, though I mortgage 
every acre ; Antony and Cleopatra for that ; All for 
Love and the World well Lost.’ 

“Then, Sir, there is my little merchant, honest 
Indigo ol the ’Change, tliere is my man for loss and 
gam ; there is tare and tret, theie is lying all round 
the globe ; he has such a prodigious inlelligeace, he 
knows all the French are doing, or what we intend 
or ought to intend, and has it Irorii such hands, Dut 
alas, whither am I riiunmg ! while I complain, while 
1 remonstrate to you, even all this is a lie, and theie 
IS not one such person of quality, lovei, soldier, or 
merchant, as I have now described in the whole 
woild, that I know of. But I will catch myselt once 
in my life, and in spite uf aalurc speak one truth, to 
'vi t, that I am, 

“Your humble servant,” &c. 


No 137.1 TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1711. 

At htec etiam servis nemper libera fberuat, tlmerent, gaude- 
rent, doleront, uuo jiotius qunin altcniuarbitnu— Tvv- Epiat 

Even slaves were nhvtiys at liberty to fear, rejoice, and 
grieve, at their own rather than another'a pleasure. 

It i.s no small concern to mo, that I find so many 
complaints from that part of mankind whose portion 
it IS to live in servitude, that those whom they de- 
pend upon will not allow thorn to be oven as happy 
as their condition will admit of. There are, as thcso 
Linhajipy coirospondents inform me, masters who aie 
olTeiulcd at a cheerful countenance, and think a 
servant is broke loose fiom them, if he does not pre- 
serve the utmost awe m their presence. Thete is 
one who says, if he looks sati'^fied his m.istcr asks 
him, “ What makes him so pert this moining ?” if a 
little .sour, “ Hark ye, sirrah, are not yon paid your 
wages ?“ The poor creatures live in the most cx- 
ticmo misery together; the master knows not how 
to preserve ic.spcLt, nor the servant how to give it. 
It seems this person is of .so sullen a nature that ho 
knows hut 111 tie satisfaction in the mid.st of a plenti- 
tul fortune, and secretly ticts to see any ajipcarance 
of content in one that lives upon the hiinJi edth p.iit 
of Ins income, while he is unhappy in the possession 
of the w'holc. Uneasy persons, who cannot possess 
their ow'ii minds, vent their spleen upon all who de- 
pend upon them; whuh, I think, is expressed in a 
lively manner in the following letters; — 

“SiB, August 2, 171 1 . 

“I have read jour Spectator of the third of the 
last mouth, and wish I had the hajipiucss of being 
prefeired to serve so good a master as Sir Roger. 
The charaetev ol my master is the very reverse of 
that good and gentle knight’s. All Ins directions 
are given, and Ins mind levealed by way of contra- 
iies ; as when any thing is to be remembered, with 
a peculiar cast of face ho cues, ‘Be sure to forget 
now'.’ If I am to make haste bark, ‘ Do iioi come 
(hohc two hours ; be siiic to call by the way upon 
some of \oiir companions.’ Then another excellent 
way ot his is, if he sets me any thing to do, which he 
knows must nece^sardy take up half a day, ho calls 
ten times in a quarter of an hour to know whether I 
have done yet. This is his manner; and the same 
perverseness runs through all his at tions, according 
as the circumstances vary. Besides all this, he is so 
suspicious, that he submits himself to the drudgery 
<if a spy. He is as unhappy himself as he makes his 
sei-vants; he is constantly watching us, aud we dift’er 
no more in pleasure and liberty than as a gaoler 
and a prisoner. He lays traps for faults; aud no 
.sooner makes a discovery, hut falls into such lan- 
guage, as I am more ashamed of for coining from 
him, than for being directed to me. This, Sir, is a 
shoTt sketch of a master I have served upwards of 
nine years ; and though I have never wronged him, 

I confess my despair of pleasing him has very much 
abated my endeavour to do it. If you wil give me 
leave to steal a sentence out of my master’s Claren- 
don, I shall tell you my case in a word, ‘ being used 
worse than I deserved, I cared less to deserve well 
than I had done.’ 

“ I am. Sir, your humble servant, 

“ Ralph Valet/* 

“Dear Mu. Specter, 

“I am the next thing to a lady’s woman, and am 
under both my lady and her woman. 1 am so used 
by them both, Uiat I should be very glad to see them 
in the Specter. My lady herself il of no mind in 
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the world, and fur that reason her woman is of twenty 
j minds ill a moment. My lady is one that never 
I knows what to do with herself; she pulls on and 
: puts off every thm^ she wears twenty times belorc 
she resolves upon it for that day. I stand at one 
i end of the room, and reach things to her woman. 

I When my lady asks for a thing, I hear, and have half 
j brought it, when the woman mecis me m the middle 
of the room to receive it, and at that instant she 
sa)9, ‘ No, she will not have it.’ Then I go back, 
and her woman comes up to her, and by this time 
she will have that and two or three things more in 
nn instant. The woman and I run to each other; I 
am loaded and delivering the things to hci, when my 
! lady says she wants none of all these thing**, and wc 
arc the dullest creatures m the world, and she the 
niihappiest woman living, for she shall not be diest 
in any time. Thus we stand, not knowing what to 
do, when our good lady, with all the patience in the 
world, tells us as plain as she can speak, that she 
will have temper because wc have no manner of iin- 
I derstandmg ; and begins again to dicss, and see it 
j wc can find out, of our'iclves, u liat wc are to do. 
j When she is dressed she goes to dinner, and after 
I she has disliked every thing there, she calls for her 
j coach, then oommancU it lu again, and thtm she will 
I not go out at all, and then w;”!!! go, too, and orders 
j the chariot. Now, good Mr. Specter, 1 desire you 
I would, in the hcdialf of all who serve fiowaid laihes. 

I give out in \our paper, that nothing e.m be done! 
1 W'lthout allowing time for it, and that one cannot be 
I btick again with what one was sent lor, if one is 
called back before one can go a step for what they 
want. And if you please, let them know that all 
' unstresses arc as like as all .servants. 

“ 1 din jour loving fiiend, 

I “ PATItNCK ClDDy.” 

! These aie great calamities; but 1 met the other 
, day in the Five liclds, towards Chelsea, a plcasant-'r 
tyrant than cither of the above represented. A fat 
j follow was jmffing on in his open waistcoat; a boy of 
j fourteen in a hvery, carr)ing alter him his cloak, 

I upper coat, hat, wig, and .sword. The poor lad was 
, ready to sink with the weight, and could not keep 
up with his master, who turned hack every half fur- 
i lung, and wondered what made the lazy young dog 
' lag behind. 

There is something very unaccountable, that 
people cannot put themselves in tlie condition of the 
j persons below them, wliou they consider the com- 
I mauds they give. But there is nothing more com- 
mon, than to see a fellow (who if he were reduced to 
1 it, would not be hired by any man living) lament 
I that he is troubled with the most worthless dogs in 
j ri lit lire. 

; It would, perhaps, be running too far out of com- 
mon life to urge, that he who is not mastr^ of him- 
self and his own passions, cannot be a proper master 
of another. Equanimity in a man’s own words and 
actions, will easily diffuse itself through his whole ; 
family, Pamphilio has the hapjiiest household of any 
man I know, and that proceeds from the humane j 


expect to wait, because his father died but two 
days ago.” — T. 


No. 138.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1711, 

TJtilur In re non dubla testibua non necMsarlls.— -Tcit. 

He uses unnocoainry proofs In an indisputable point. 

One meets now and then with persons who are 
c.x.lremely learned and knotty in expounding clear 
coses. Tully tells us of an author that spent sorao 
pages to prove that generals could not perform the 
great enterprises which have made them so illus- 
trious, if they had nut liad men. Ho asserted also, 
it seems, that a minister at home, no more than a 
commander abroad, could do any thing without other 
men Were his instruments and assistants. On this 
occasion he produces the example of Their.istocles, 
Pericles, Cyrus, and Alexander himself, whom he 
denies to have been capable of effecting what they 
did, except they had been followed by n'hcrs. It is 
pleasant enough to sec such persons contend without 
opponent'*, and tiiumph without victory. 

The author above mentioned by the orator is 
placed for ever in a very ridiculous light, and we meet 
every day m conversation such as» deserve the samo 
kind of renown, for troubling those with whom they 
converse with the like certainties. The persons that 
I have always thought to deserve the highest admi- 
ration in this kind arc your ordinary story-tellers, 
who are most rcligioURly careful ot keeping to the 
truth in every particular circumstance of a narra- 
tion, whether it concerns the mam end or not. A 
gentleman whom I had the honour to be in company 
with the other day, upon some oica&ion that he was 
pleased to take, said, ho remembered a very pretty 
repaitee made by a very witty man m King Charles’s 
time upon the like occasion. ” 1 remember,” said 
he, upon entering into the tale, “ much about the 
time of Oates’s plot, that a cousin-german of mine 
and 1 w ere at the Bear in Holborn. No, I am out, 
It was at the Cross-keys ; but Jack Thomson was 
there, for he was very great with the gentleman who 
made the answer. But I am sure it was spoken 
somewhere 1 hereabouts, for we drank a bottle in that 
neighbourlij^od every evening; but no matter for all 
that, the thing is the same ; but ” 

He was going on to settle the geography of the 
jest when I icl't the room, wondering at this odd turn 
ot head, which can play away its words with uttering 
nothing to tiie purpose, still observing its own imper- 
tinences, and yet proceeding in them. I do not 
(pic.stioii but lie intoruicd the rest of his audience, 
who had more patience than I, of the birth and pa- 
rentage, as well as the collateral alliances of his 
family who made the repartee, and of him who pro- 
voked him to it. 

It is no small misfoUune to any who have a just 
value for their lime, when this quality of being so 
very circumstantial, and careful to be exact, hap- 
pens to shew itself in a man whose quality obliges 
them to attend his proofs that it is now day, and the 


regard he has to them in their private persons, as /like. But this is augmented when the same genius 


well as in respect that they are his servants. If there 
be any occasion, wherein they may in themselves^be 
supposed to be unfit to attend to their master’s con- 
cerns by rca.son of any attention to their own, he is 
so good as to place himself in their condition. 1 
thought It very becoming in him, when at dinner 
the other day, he made an apology for want of more 
attendants. He said, ** One of luy footmen is gone 
to the wedding of his sister, and the other I do not 


gets into authority, as it often does. Nay, f have 
known it more than once ascend the very pulpit 
One of this sort taking it in his head to be a great 
admirer of Dr, TiUotson and Dr. Beveridge, never 
foiled of proving out of these great authors, things 
which no man Uving would have denied him upon 
his own single authority. One day resolving to 
come to the point in hand, he said, “ according to 
that excellent divine” 1 will enter upon the mattor, 
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or in lu3 words, in his fiftocntb sermon of the folio 
edilmii, i)aj;c IGU, 

“ I shall hiiefly explain iho words, and then con- 
sider the matter contained in them.” 

This honest gentleman needed not, one would 
think, strain his modesty so far as to alter his design 
of “ entering upon the matter,’* to that of “ hnetly 
explaining.” But so it was, that he would not even 
he contented with that authoiity, hut added also the 
other ilivme to strengthen his method, and told us, 
with the pious and learned Dr. Beveridge, page Jth 
of Kis ninth V'oluinc, I shall endeavoui to make it 
as plain as I can from the words which I have now 

read, vyhorein for that pui pose we shall consider ” 

[ This wiseacre was ri cku)ie<l by the pansh, who did 
I not understand him, a most, eveclleiit preaelier ; hut 
j that he read too mui h, and was so humble that he 
I did ndt trust enough to lii> own parts. 

Next to these iiigciiioiis gentlemen, who argue for 
what nobody can dcu\ them, are (o be ranked a sort 
of people wdio do nut indeed attempt to piove iiisig- 
niheant things, but are evei labuunng to i.iise aign- 
ments wulh you about matters you will give up to j 
them without the hvist controversy. One of these 
people told a gentleman who said he s.iw Mi. Sucli- 
a-one go this moining at iiiiie ol the clock t()waid« 
the Gravohpitg . “ Sir, I must beg \our pardon for 
that, for though I am veiy loath to have any disj)ute 
with ymu, yet I must take the libeity to tell you it 
was nnm when 1 saw hiiii at St James’s.’* SVIien 
men of this genius are pretty fai gone in Icaining, 
they will put you to piovc that snow is white, and 
when yon are upon that topic can say that there is 
really no such thing as colour in nature ; in a w'ord, 
they can tuin what little knowledge they have into 
a ready capacity of laisiiig doubts; into a capacity 
of being always frivolous and always unanswerable. 
It was of two disputauLs of this impertinent and 
laborious kind that the cyme said, “ one of these fel- 
lows IS milking a ram, and the other holds the pail.” 

ADVl!iaiSIi.ME.NT. 

** The exorcise of the snuff-box, according to the 
most fashionable airs and motions, m o])position to 
the exercise of the fan, will be (aught with the best 
plain or perfumed snuff, at Charles Lillie’s, per- 
fumer, at the corner of Beaufort’s hiiildiiigs, in the 
Strand, and attendance given for the beneiit of the 
young merchants about the Exelmogc for two hours 
every day at noon, except Saturdays, at a toy-shop 
near Garraway’s coffee-house. There will be like- 
wise taught the ccicmony of the STiuff-b<ix, or rules 
for offering snuff to a stranger, a tiiend, or a mis- 
tiess, according to the degiccs of fanuhanty or dis 
tance, with an explanation of the caiidcss, the scorn- 
ful, the politic, and the surly pinch, and the gestures 
proper to each of tbeiii. 

“ N.B. The undertaker docs not {]Ueslion but in 
a short time to have foimed a body of regular juiuff- 
boxes ready to meet and make liead against all the 
regiment ot fans which have been lately disciplined, 
and are now in motion.” — T. 


No. 13J.1 THUIiSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1711. 

Vorri gloria radices agit, aUjno etlam propagatur; ficta ornnta 
coterlier, Uiupiani fluHculi, deciduiit, nee simuiatum potest 
qunU^uain e.«e diulurmuD. — I tu.. 

'true glory tftVcs root, and even .•q)rcads ; all false pretences, 
like nower*. fall lo the ground ; nor can any counterfeil Inst long. 

Ov all the affections which attend human life, the 
love of glory ib the most ardent. According aa tbif 


is cultivated in priucos, it produces the grealest pood 
or the greatest evil. Whore sovereigns have it by 
impressions received from education only, it creates 
an ambirious rathoi than a noble mind ; vvdiere it Is 
the natural bent of the prince’s inclination, it prumpls 
him to the pursuit of things tinily glorious. The two 
greatest men now m Europe (according to the com- 
mon acceptation of the word great) are Lewis King 
of France, an<l Peter Jvmperor of Russia. As it is 
certain that ail fame docs not aiise from the prac- 
tice of virtue, it IS, methinks, no unpleasing amuse- 
ment to examine the glnry of these potentates, and 
distinguish that which is empty, j>erishing, and fii- 
volous, from what is solid, lasting, and iinpoitant. 

Lewis of Fiance had his infancy attended by crafty 
and worlilly men, who made extent of trrritoiy the 
most glorious instanee of povver, and mistook the 
s]»rcadnig ol fame for the acquisition of honour. 
The young monarch’s heart w'as by such conversa- 
tion easily ilelmicd into a foudne.ss for vain glory, 
and upon thc-e unjust principles to fmin or tall in 
with suitable projects of invasion, rapine, minder, 
and all the guilts that attend war when it is unjust. 
At the same time this tyianny was laid, sciemes and 
aits were encouraged in the most gcneroiife manner, 
as if men of higher faculties were to be bnbed to 
permit the. massaere of the rest of the vvoild. Every 
.superstnieturc which the court of Fiance built upon 
thiur fiist designs, which were in themselves vicious, 
was suitable to its false foundation. The ostentation 
of riches, the vanity of erpiipage. shame of poverty, 
and iguoiancc of modesty, were the common arts of 
life ; the generous love of one woman was changed 
luto gallantry for all the sex, and fnondshqis among 
men turned into commerces of interest, or mere 
professions. “ While these were the lulc.s of lif(‘, 
perjuries in the prmcc, and a general coiniption of 
mj^iners in the subject, were (he snares in winch 
France has cntaimdcd all her neighbours.” With 
such false colours have the eyes ot Lewis been en- 
chanted, from the debauchery of his early youth to 
the superstition of his jircsent old age. Hence it 
IS, that he has the patience to have statues erected to 
Ins prow'cs!?, his valour, his fortitude, and in the soft- 
ness and liiMiiy of a court to be applauded for mag 
nanimity and ciiterpiise in military achievements. 

Peter Alex-t-volz of Russia, when be came lo years 
of manhood, though he found him'iolf emperor of a 
vast and numerous people, master of an endless ter- 
ritory, absolute commauder of the lives and fortunes 
of his subjects, ill the imdst of this unbounded power 
and greatness, turned his thoughts upon hnubclf and 
people with sorrow. Sordid ignorance and a brute 
manner of life, this generous prince beheld and ( on- 
temued, from the light of his own genius. Ilis 
judgment suggested this to him, and his courage 
prompted him to amend it. In order to this, he did 
not send to the nation from whence the rest of the 
world has borrowed its politeness, but himself left Lis 
diadem to learn the ti uc Way to glory and honour, 
and application to useful arts, wherein to employ the : 
laborious, the simple, the honest part of his people. ; 
Mechanic employments and operations were very 
justly the first objects of bis favour a^ observation. 
With this glorious intention he travelled into foreign 
nations in an obscure manner, above receiving httlo 
honours where he sojournod, bht prying into what 
was of more consequence, their arts of peace and of 
war. By this means has this great prince laid the 
foundation of a great and lasting fame, by personal 
labour, personal knowledge, personal valour. It 
would be injury to any of antiquity to name thorn 
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I witli Who hut hiuibelf ever left a throrui to 

learii to bit in it with more grace ? Who over thought 
himseli* mean lu absolute power, till he had learned 
to use it ? 

If we consider this wonderful person, it is per- 
plexity to know where to begin his encomium. 
Others may iii a metaplioiical or philosophic senso 
ho .said to command themselves, but tins emperor is 
also literally under his own command. How geue- 
lous and how good was his entering his own name as 
a private man in the army he raised, that none in it 
i.ught expect to outrun the steps with which he Uira- 
soit advanced ! By such measures this godlike pnnee 
loaiued to conquer, learned to use lus conquests, 
llow terrible has he appeared in battle, how gentle 
in victory ! Shall then the ha^e arts of the French- 
man be held polite, and the honest labours of the 
Russian haiharous ? No ; barbantj^ is the ignorance 
of tiuc lionoiir, or placing anything instead of it. 
Ttie unjust prince is ignoble and barbaruuj, the good 
prince only icnowiied and glorious. 

I’liough men may impuse upon themselves what 
they please by thoir corrupt imaginations, truth jvill 
ever keep its station, and as glory is nothing else 
I hut the shadow of virtue, it will eoitainly disappear 
at Llie depaituie ofviilue. But how carefully ought 
the tiuo notions of it to be preverved, and how m- 
diisti lous should we ho to emourage any impulses 
towards it! The Westminster school -hoy that said 
the other day he could nut sloop or piny toi tlic colours 
I ill the hall,^ ought to bo fiee from receiving a blow 
j for ever. 

I But icl us consider what is truly gloiioiis according 
j to the author 1 have to-duy quoted in the front of 
' my papei. 

j The perfection of glory, says Tully, consists in 
I these three particulars: “ That the people love us; 
that they have conlidence in us ; that being affoQ|i|' 
with a certain admiration towaids us, they think wb 
deserve honour.” This was spoken of greatness m 
the commonwealth. But if one were to form a cou- 
suraraate glory under our constilutiun, one must add 
to the above mentioned felicities a certain iicce.ssary 
inexistence, and disrcdish of all the rest, without the 
prince’s favour. He should, mctliiiiks, have riches, 
power, honour, command, glory; hut riches, power, 
honour, command, and gloiy, should have no charms, 
but as accompanied with the alfection of his prince, 
lie should, nicthiiiks, be piqmUr because a favourite, 
and d favomite because popular. Were it not to 
make the charactci too iimigiriaiy, I would give him 
sovereignty over some foreign territory, and make 
him esteem that an empty addition without the kind 
regards of his own nrinee. One may merely have 
an idea of a man tnus composed and circumstan- 
tiated, and if he were so uiatle for power without an 
incapacilyt of giving jcaloUay, he would he also 
gloiious without possibiluy of leceiving disgrace. 
This humility and this im|K>rtanuo must make his 
glory immortal. 

These thoughts are apt to draw me beyond the 
usual length of this paper; but if I could suppose 
such rhapsodies could outlive the common fate of 
ordinary things, I would say those sketches and taint 
linages of glory were drawn in August, 1711, whep 
John, Duke of Marlborough, made that memorablo 
march wherein he tdok the French lines without 
bloodshed.— T. 

* The colours takeo at BJciiheun, In I70^, were llxed ujnu 
vVestminster-hall, after having been earned in proceiisiott 
ihrough the city 

t The sense seems to require '* without n cupacity, but all 
Om copies road as here. 


No. 140.] FRIDAY, AUGUST 10, 1711. 

— Aniiuum curis nuuc hue, nunc dlvidit illuc. 

ViKO. Mx iv. 283, 

This way and that the anxious mind h toni. 

Whkn T acquaint my reader that I have many 
other letters not yet acknowledged, 1 believe he will 
own what 1 have a mind he should believe, that I 
have no small charge upon me, but am a person of 
some consequence in this world. I shall therefore 
employ the present hour only in reading petitions in 
the order as tbllow.s 

“ Mn. Sl'tCTATOR, 

I have lost so much time already, that I desire, 
upon the receipt hereof, you will sit down imme- 
diately and give me your answer. And I would know 
of you whether a pretender of mine really loves me. 
As well as 1 can, I will describe Ins maiineis. When 
he see-i me he is ahvays talking of constancy, hut 
vouchsafes to visit mo but oiicc a fortnight, and then 
IS alw.iys 111 haste to be gone. When 1 am sick, I 
hear he says he ).s miirhtily conccincd, but neither 
comes nor semis, because, as he tells Ins acquaintance 
with a sigh, he does not care to let me know all the 
power I have ovei him, and how' impossihie it is for 
him to live without me. When he leaves the town, 
he wiites once iii six weeks, de.siics to hear from me, 
comjilaiiH of tlip torment of absence, speak.sof llames, 
tortuies, langmshings, and ecstasies. He has the 
cant of ail impatient hivci, but keeps the pace of a 
lukewarm one. You know I must not go faster than 
ho iloes, and to move at thi> rate is as tedious as 
counting a groat clock But you are to know he is 
j rich, and iny mother .«iiys, as he is slow he is sure; 

I he will love me long, if he love me little; hut I ap- 
peal to you whethei he loves at all. Vour neglected 
humble servant, Lydia. Noveli-. 

“ All these fellows who have money are extremely 
saucy and cold ; pray, Sir, tell them of it.” 

“ Ma. Spectator, 

I have been delighted with nothing more through 
the w'holc Course of your writings, than the substan- 
tial account you lately gave of w’lt, and I could wish 
you would take some otlier opportunity to express 
further the corrupt taste the age ia run into ; which 
I am chiefly apt to attiihutc to the prevalency of a 
few popular aulhors, wdiosc meiit in some rcspecU 
has given a samtiou to their faults iii others. Thus 
the mutators of Milton seem lo place all the excel- 
lency of that sort o{ WTiting cither in the uncouth 
or antique words, or something che which was highly 
vicious, though pardornible in that gieat man.* 
The admirers of what wo call point, or turn, look 
upon it as the paiticulav happiness to which Cowley, 
Oviil, and others, owe their reputation, and therefore 
endeavour to imitate them only ia such instances. 
What IS just, proper, and uulural, does not seem to 
be the questiou with them, but by what means a 
quaint antithesis may be brought about, how one 
v«ord may be made to look two ways, and what will 
be the Consequence of a forced allusion. Now, 
though such authors appear to me to resemble those 
who make themselves fine, instead of being wcll- 
dressed, or graceful : v/* the mischief is,, that these 
beauties in them, which,' call blemishes, are tliought 
to proceed from luxuriance of fancy and overflowing 
of good sense. In one word, they have the charac- 
ter of being too witty; but if you woiRd acquaint 

* So Philips In hi8 Cyder is cnrefal lo mlepell ihe wufds 
■' orcUal, sovran," alter Mdtoii, ^c. 
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tie world they are uut witty at all, you would, nu*nt of our sex will, T hope, lu your own opinion, 
among others, oblige. Sir, sutficiently excuse me Crom irmking any apology for 

“ I our most ben^vojent leader, the impeiliucuce of this letter. The great desire 1 

“ R. D.^’ have to embellish my mind w ith some of those graces 

“ Sir, ’ which you say are so becoming, and which you as- 

“ I am a young woman', and reckoned pretty; seit reading helps us to, has made me uneasy until 

therefore you will pardon Hie that ‘I trouble you to I am put in a capacity of attaining them. This, 

decide a wager between me and a cousin of inine. Sir, I shall never thiuk myself in, until you shall be 
who is always contradicting one because he under- pleased to recommend some author or authors to iny 
stands Latin; pray, Sir, is Dimple spelt with a ficrusal. 

single or double p ? I am, JSir, “ I thought indeed, when I flist cast my eye on 

“ Your very humble servant, Lcnnoia’s letter, that I should have had no occasion 

Betiv Saunier.” for leqilosting it of you ; but to my very great con- 

“ Pray, Sir, direct thus, ' To the kind (jiiurist,' l>‘ ruial of that Spectator, I 

and leave it at Mr. Lillie's, for I do not care to he entirely disappointed, and am as much at a loss 
known iii the thing at all. I am, Sir, again, your make use of my time for that end ns ever, 

humble servant.” oblige me at lea^t w;th one scene, as you 

“ Vf « s *i * pleased to onteitdin Leonora with your pro- 

U. PECTATOR, logue. I wiitc to sou not only niy (uvii seritinients, 

I most needs tell you there arc sove.al of your acquaintance, 

paper.s I do not much like. You are often so nice J 

there is no enduring ym^ and so learned there is no .jj . 

understanding you. M hat have you to do with on. after knowledge, and a great sfuse of our pre- 

pettreoats? \ uui humble seryant _ sent ignorance, may he thought a good presage and 

ARTHENOPE. paiiiest of iiuprovcmciit, you may look upon youi 
“ Mr. Spectator, tmic you sliali bestow in ausweiing this rc(juost not I 


“ Lasf night, as I was walking in the Park, 1 met thrown away to no purpose. And 1 cannot but add 
couple of friends. ‘ Pr’ytliee, Jack,* says one ot ^hal, unless 3011 lm\(‘ a particular and inoic than or- 
fhem, ‘ let us go and drink a glass of wine, for I fJij)ar\ regaid Ibi Leonora, I have a better title to 
am fit for iiutimig else.’ This put me upon reflecting ^^ur favour than she : since I do not (Oiitent myself 
on the many mi^caniages which happen in conver- a tea-table reading of your papers, but it is my 

sations over wine, wlien men go to the bottle to re- eHti'rtainmcut vf'ry ofleii wdicn aloiih in my eloset. 
move such humoui-s as it only .Stas up and awakens. To shew I am capable of improvement, and hate 
This I could not attiibu^e more to any thing than to iPittciy, 1 acknowledge I do pot like .some of your 
the humoui of putting company upon others wjneh papois; but e\cn tboia I <nn readier to call in quos- 
men do not like themselv.is. Pray, Sir, declare in tion m) own sha'.iuw nnilcrstanding than Mr. Spec- 
your papers, that he who is a troublesome companion tator’s piofound judgment. 

to hun-self, will not be an agreeable one to others. i ,Sir, jour already (and in hopes of being 
Let people reason themselves into good humour be- jglfte your) obliged servant, 
fore they iraposo themselves upon their friends. “ Parthknia 

Pray, ij.r, bo as cloqueiit as you - an upon this sub- 

jeuf, and do human l.te so m.uli good a, to argue • j ^ ,, f 

tii-vivorriillv flinl lo ilnt narz-jpar nnn fhnf caaTiII.>i<r ' . . . _ 


Pray, Ssir, bo as eloquent as you can upon this Mib- 
jeot, and do human life so mtuh good, as to argue 
powerfully, that it is not every one that can swallow 
who is tit to drink a gla^s of wine. i 

“ Your most humble seivant.” 

Sir, 

I this morning cast my eye upon your paper 
concerning the expense of time. You are very 
! obliging to the women, especially those who are not 
young and past gallantry, by touclung so gentlj 
upon gaming : therefore 1 hope you do not think il 
wrong to employ a little leisure time in that diver- 
sion ; but I shdfuld be glad to heai you say some- 


upon rnc to comply with her coiumamls, which I 
shall do vciy suddenly. — T. 


No. Ml.] SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1711. 

— - Mu'r.ivit .iIj fturo volupt.is 
Oiniiu *-lloK. I Kp il IW. 

Taste, Hint olomal wmulerer, tli.U (lies 

From luMt] lo ear.s, oiul now from cars locyos — P ops. 

In the pre.^ent emptiness of the town, I have sev ■ 


thing upou the behaTioui of some of the female ciul applications from the lower part of the playGi‘ 3 , 


gamesters. 


to admit suffering to pass for acting. They in very 


“ I have observed ladies, who in all other respects obliging terms desire mo to let a fall on the ground, 
are gentle, good-humoured, and the very pinks of a Rtuiiibb’ or a goo<l slap on the back, be reckoned ' 
good breeding ; who, as soon as the ombre-table is a jest. These gambols I shall tolerate fora season, 
called for, and sit down to their luisiness, are iin- because I hope the evil cannot continue longed than 
mediately transmigrated into the vcriesls wusps in until the people of coinlition and taste return to 
nature, town. The method, some time ago, was to enter- 

You must know I keep my temper, and win tain that part of the audience who have no facnily 
their money; l^t am out of cuunteiianco to take it, above that of cyo-sight with rope-dancers and tum- 
it makes them ao very uneasy. Be pleased, dear biers; whidfe was a way diigreet enough, because it 
Sir, to Instrvct them to lose with a belter grace, and prevented confusion ana disnilguished such as could 
you will oblige, Yotfrs,' * , show all the postures which tho t>ody is cai^abje of, 

“ Rachbl Ba.sto.'* from those wbd were to reprcsient all the passions to 
“ Mr. SrEcTATOR, , , which the mind is subject. But though this wos 

Your kindness to Leonora in One of your papers, prudently settled, coT|toreal and intellectual actors 
has given me ^encouragement to do mysolf the ho» ought to be kept at a still wider distance than to ap- 
nour of writing to you. The great regard you have pear on the same stage at all ; for which reiwon J 
so often expressed for the instruction and improve- must propose tome methods for the improvement of 
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the bear-gardeu, by dismissing all bodily actors to it is extremely foreign from the affair of comedy 
that quarter Subjects of this kind, which are in themselves disai^ 

In ca^s of greater moment, where men appear in greeaUe, can at no time become entertaining, but by 
public, the consequence aud importance of the thing passing through an imagination like Shakapeara's tc 
can bear them out And though a jpleader or form them; for which reason lilr. Dryden would not 
preacher ia hoarse or awkward, the weight of his allow even Beaumont and Fletcher capable of imi- 
niatter cominauds lespect and attention ; but in tatiug him. 

theatrical speaking, if the performer is not exactly But Shakapeare^ inayic could not eopleil he; 

proper iiud graceful, ho is utterly ridiculous. In Within Qiat circle none durrt walk but be, 

cases where there is little else expected but the I should not, however, have troubled you with 
'* pleasure of the cars and^ eyes, the Ic^t diminu- rcmaiks, if there were not something- else in 

tiou of that pleasure is the highest offence. In t^is comedy, which wants-to be cxerLised mure than 
acting, baicdy to perform the part is not commend- witches: 1 mean the freedom of some passages, 
able, but to be the least out jg conteinptiblo. \^l.o which I should have ovcrlookotl if I had not observed 
avoid these difficulties and delicacies, I arn informed, those jests can raise the loudest mirth, though 
that while I was out of town, the actors have flown painful to right sense, aud an outrage upon 

in the air, aud played such pranks, and run such modesty. '' ^ 

hazards, that none but the scivants of the fire-office, “ Wc must attribute such liberties to the taste of 
Idors, and masons, could have been able to poitorm ^hat age: but indeed by such representations a poet 
[ the like,* Iho author of the fullf^ving letter, it sacrifices the best part of his audience to the worst ; 

seems, has been of the audience at one ot these en- ^nd, as one would think, neglects the boxes^ to Wiile 
r tortaiumciits, and has accoidingly complained to mo oiange-wenches. 

f upon it . but I think he has been to the utmost de- j euiicludc till I have taken notice of 

^ greo severe against what IS exceptionable 111 the play the moral with which this comedy ends, 'i'he two 
ho mentions, without dwelling so much as he might ladies having giveu a uotabu? example of out- 

t have done on the author’s most excellent talent of fitting those who had a light in the disposal of Ihom, 

■ humour. The pleasant pictures he has drawn of and marrying without the cousent of parents— one of i 
life should have been more kindly mentioned, at the injured parties, who is easily leconciled, winds 
same time that he banishes his witches, who are too remark 

dull devils to be attacked with so much ^varmth. , ’ 

, Design whate’er we will, 

“ Mk. Spe(Tta lOR, There is a fato which over- rules us sUlk* 

" “Upon a report that Moll White had followed ^ .1 - n i. « 

l vou to towu, anil was to aot a part in tl.e Lancashire Wf 

J \Vit<hes, I went last week to see that pUy. It was “><■"». l-ut if they had been lakes he excuse might 


A wtJJii last wvvik. vu acc , ii tt r-t ^9 /* 

my fortune to sit next to a country justice of the '**''« '’I* ,«/ “*« 

peace, a neigl.hour (as he said) of Sn Roger’s, who >pl«. but has expressed it with a deli^cy 

pretended to show her to us in oue ot the dances. ■" *>“1 >« 


: Ponded t^^how hel Ri u; in’ oarof .fe dani;: shows she is imt senous in heroxa.se but m 

i There was witchcraft euougli in the cntertainmenei of humorous philosophy turns off tho tbonghl 

J almoct to luchno me to believe him; Ben Jonsonf ^ 


t was almost lamed: young Bullockf narrowly saved That if weak women go iislray^, 

. X .1 i ^ ® .'ll j 11 Their stars drc' nutic m lault than they. 

I his neck: tho audience was astonished; and an old 

acquaintance of mine, a person of worth, whom I ‘‘ doubt is a full reparation, and dispii^st^ 

would have bowed fo in the pit, at two yards dis- audience with very edifying impressions, 
tanee, did not know me. “Thcne things fall under a province you have 

“ If you wcie what tho country people reported partly piirhuod^alioady, aud iheicloro demands your 
)Oii— a white witch— I could have wished you had animadversion, for the regulating to noble an eUter- 
been there to have exercised that rabble of broom- taiumeut as that of the stage. If were ter be wished 
sticks with which wc were haunted for above three wiite fui it hereafter would raise thoir 

luiurs. I could have allow ed them to set Clod in the gtmms, by the arnbilion of pleasing people of tho 
tree, to have scared the sportsmen, pUigued the understanding; and leave others to show 


and the ceretnonics of their worship to the devil, J 
have to the business of mirth and humour. 

“The gentleman who writ this play, and has 


drawn some characters in it very j us tlyy, appears to 
have been misled in his witchoratl W anuhwary fol- 
lowing tho inimitable Shakspeare. The incantations 


“ August 8, 1711.'* T. 

jL 

No. J42.] MONDAY, AUGUST 13, 1711. 

Irrupta tonel copula Hor. 1 Od xlli 1& 

Whom love'x unbroktui bond unilcB. 


iu Macbeth have a solemnitv admirably adapted to . j ■ « 

the QCcaMon of thot t«g«ay,'aml fill the mind with ’ «« following betng gemune and the ;maee. of 

a Xttitable horror; be.i^dc. that the witches are a " dUng (o give the old lady e 

part of tho itory iUelf, ai w« find it very particularly admonition to mysell, and the rep«senta ion of her 
felated in Hector Buetiiia, from whom W»oem. to •‘apP"'®'*. “ placo.W my writibga. 
have takOQ it. This tlici'efore ii a proper machiiio ** Mk, Swkctator, Augusts, 1711. 

where the business is dark, horrid, and Woody i bpt “ I am now in the sixtjTtseventh year of my age, 

- — and rea<r you with approbation : but wethlnks you 

* i.. Cl.. ..........J.. ivf II... I ..n...,,!.... 1 . V .1 ... ..... ..iV Al. . a.. a . * 1 C . 


admonition to myse.lf, and the representation of her 
ow'H happiness, a placq.jn my wntfhg.s. 

** Mk, Sp*ctator, Augusts, 1711, 


where the business is dark, horrid, and bloody i bpt “ I am now in the sixtjTtseventh year of my age, 

- — and reatr you with approbation i but wethlnks you 

♦ Alluding to Shad well'* comedy of the LancaiihiroWiudieR, Jo^noi stnke' at the loot of the ^eUtHlt evil in life, 


Tor the very night in which this Spectatoi*i'Klfttx‘d. 
t The names of two Rotors ihiai upon tiiu hlage. 

I Oi^rent incldeuta lu ibo play of the L.mcttshiro Wltchoa. 


* The couoludmg diatlch of ShadwcU's play ^ 

M 
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and lias long been, upon a very i)l foot; but I who 
have been a wife forty yeara, and was bred up in a 
way that has made me ever since very happy, sea 
through the folly of it In a Word, Sir, when 1 
was a young woman, all who avoided the vices of the 
age were very carefully educated, and all fantastical 
objects were turned out of our hight. The tapes- 
try-hangings, with the great and venerable simpli- 
city of the Scripture stones, had better effects than 
now the loves of Venus and Adorns, or Bacchus and 
Ariadne, in your fine present piints. The gentleman 
I am married to made love to me in rapture, but it 
was the ra])turedf a Chiistian at\d a man of honour, 
not of a lomantic hero or a whining coxcomb. This 
jmt our life upon a right basi*^. To give you an idea 
of our legard one to another, I enclose to yon seve- 
inil of his letters, writ forty years ago, when my 
lover; and one writ the otlier day, after so many 
years cohabitation. “ Yuni servant, 

“ Ai\nKOMArHE.*’ 


guage to ladies ; but you have a mind elevaf^ed above 
the giddy notions of a sex ensnared by flattery, and 
misled by a false and short adoration into a solid 
and bmg contempt. Beauty, my fairesi creature, 
palls 111 the possession, but I love also your mind 
your soul is as dear to me as my own ; and if the 
advantages of a liberal education, some knowledge, 
and as much contempt of the world, joined with the 
endeavours towards a life of strict virtue and rc^'li- 
gion, can qualify mo to raise new ideas in a breast 
so well disposed as yours is, onr day's will pass away 
with joy ; and old age, instead of introducing melan 
choly prospects of decay, give us hope of eternal 
youth in a better life. I have but few minutes from 
the duty of my employment to write in, and without 
time to read over what 1 have writ; therefore be- 
seech you to pardon the first hints of my mind, which 
I have expressed in so little order, 

“ I am, dearest creature, 

Your most obedient, most devoted servant.”* 


Madam, August 7, 1671. 

“If my vigilance, and ten thousand wishes for 
your welfare and repose, c(mld have any force, you 
last night slept in security, and had every good an- 
gel in your attendance. To have my thoughts ever 
fixed on you, to live in constant fear ot every acci- 
dent to which human life is liable, and to send up 
my hourly prayers to avert them from you ; I say, 
Madam, thus to tliink, and thus to suffer, is what I 
do for her who is in pain at my approach, and calls 
all my tender sorrow impertinence. You are now 
before my eyes, my eyes that are ready to flow with 
tenderness, but cannot give relief to my gushing 
heart, thatdii tales what 1 am now saying, ami y*carD8 
to tell you all its achings. How art thou, oh my 
soul, stolen from thyself how it. all my attention 
broken I my books aic blank paper, and my friends 
intruders. I have no hope of cpiiet but from your 
pity. To giant it would make more for your tri- 
uraph. To give pain is the tyranny, to make happy 
the true empire of beaut) . It you W'ould consider 
aright, you would find an agiecable change in dis- 
missing tbo attendance of a slave, to receive the 
complaisance of a companion. I bear the foinier 
in hopes of the latter condition. As i live in chains 
without murmunrg at the power which inflicts them, 
so I could erijov freedom without forgetting the 
mercy tliat gave it. 

“ I am, Madam, 

“ Your most devoted, most obedient servant.” 

“ Though 1 made him no declarations in his favour, 
you see be had hopes of me when he writ this iu the 
oionth following 

“ Madam, September 3, 1671. 

“ Before the light this morning dawned upon the 
earth I awaked, and lay m expectation of its return, 
not that it could give any new sense of joy to mo, 
but as I hoped it would "bless you with its cheerful 
face, after a quiet which I wished you last night If 
my prayers are heard, the day appeared with all the 
influence of a merciful Creator upon your person 
and actions. Let others, my lovely charmer, talk 
of a blind being that disposes their hearts; I con- 
temn their low images of love. I have Hot a thought 
which relates to you, that I cannot with confidence 
beseech the Al‘-se6ing Power to blew me m. May 
he direct you in all your steps, and reward your in- 
nocence, your sanctity of manners, your prudent 
youth, and becoming piety, with the continuance of 
hi# grace and protection. This is an unusual lau- 


I “ The two next were written after the day for our 
marriage was fixed ■ — 

“ Madam, September 25th. 1671. 

“ It is the h.irflest thing in the world to be in love, 
and yet attend busini'sa. As for me, all that sjieak 
to me find me out, and I must lock myself up, or 
other people will do it for me. A gentleman asked 
me this morning, * What news from Holland ?’ and 
I answered, ‘ She is exquisitely handsome.’ Ano 
tlier desired to know when I had been last at Wind 
sor; I replied, ‘She designs logo with me.’ Pi’ythee, 
allow me at least to kiss your hand before the ap 
pointed day, that my mind may be in some compos- 
ure. Methmks I could write a volume to you, but 
all the language on earth would fail in saying how 
much, and with what disinterested passion, 

“ I am ever yours. ’* 


De^r Createrr, Srptomber 30, 1671, 

’ seven in the morning. 

“ Next to the influence of heaven, I am to thank 
you that I see the leturning day with pleasure. To 
j)a>s my evenings in so sweet a conveisatiou, and 
have the csleem of a woman of your merit, has in 
it a particularity of happiness no more to be ex 
pressed than returned. But 1 am, my lovely creature, 
contented to be on the obliged side, and to employ 
dll my days in new endeavours to convince you and 
all the world of the sense I have of your condescen- 
siuu in choosing, 

“ Madam, your most faithful, 

most obethent humble servant.”* 


“ He was, when he writ the following letter^ as 
agreeable and pleasant a man as any in England : — 


“ Madam, October 20, 1671. 

“ 1 beg pardon that my paper is not finer, but I 
am forced to wiite from a coffee-house where I am 
attending about business. There is a dirty crowd of 
busy faces all around me talking of money, while all 
my ambition, all my wealthy is love : love, which 
animates my heart, sweetens my humour, enlarges 
my soul, and affects every action of my life. It is 
to my lovely charmer I owe that mafiy noble ideas 
are continually affixed to my words and actions : it 
IS the natural effect of that generous passion to cre- 
ate in the admirers some similitude of the object 
admired ; thus, my dear, am 1 every day to improve 
from so sweet a companion. Look up, my fair one. 


• RkhArd SWsJe. 
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to that heaven which made thee such^ and join with 
me to implore its influence on our tender innocent 
hours, and beseech the author of love to bless the 
rites he has ordained, and mingle with our happiness 
a just sense of our transient coiiditiou, and a reaiff- 
natujn to his will, which only can regulate our minds 
to a steady endeavour to please him and each other. 

“ I am, forever, your faithful servant*’* 

I will not trouble you with more letters at this 
tune, but if you saw the poor withered hand which 
sends you th<\se minutes, I am sure you would smile 
to think that there is one who is so gallant as to 
speak of it still as so wclcnme a present, aRcr forty 
years’ possession of the woman whoiu he writes to. 

“ Madam, June 23, 1711. 

'• 1 heaiiily beg your pardon for my omission to 
wiitc yestejday. It was no failure of ray tender 
regard for you ; but having been very much per- 
plexed in my thoughts on the subject of my last, 
made me determine to suspend speaking of it until 
I came myself. But, my lovely creature, know it 
not in the power of age, or misfoitune, or any other 
accident which hangs over human life, to take from 
me the pleasing esceem 1 have for you, or the me- 
mory of the bright figure you appealed m, when vou 
gave your hand and heart to, 

“ Madam, your most grateful husband, 

T. and obedient servant. 


No. M3.] TUESDAY, AUGUST 14, 1711. 

Non vivere, ued valeie, vita — M arxiai,, Epig Ixx. 6^ 

I or life is only life, whou blest with hoallh 

It is an unreasonable tiling some men expect of 
their dcquamtauce. They arc ever complaining that 
they aie out of order, or displeased, or they know 
not how', and are so far from letting that be a reason 
for retiring to their own homes, that they make it 
their argument for coming into company. What has 
any body to do with accounts of a man’s being itidis- 
po.scd, but his physician ? If a man laments in com- 
pany, where the rest are in humour enough to enjoy 
themselves, he should not take it ill if a servant is 
ordered to present him with a porringer of caudle or 
posset-dnnk, by way of admonition that he go homo 
to bed. That part of life which we ordinarily un- 
derstand ny the word conversation, is an indulgence 
to the sociable part of our make; and should incline 
U8 to bring our proportion of good-will or good-hu- 
mour among the friends we meet with, and not to 
trouble them with relations which must of necessity 
oblige them to a real or feigned aiflictiou. Cares, 
distresses, diseases, uneasinesses, and dislikes of our 
owii, are by no means to be obtruded upon our 
friends. If we would consider how little of this vi- 
cissitude of motion and rest, which we call life, is 
spent with satisfaction, we should be more tender of 
our friends than to bring them little sorrows which 
do not belong to them. There is no real life but 
cheerful life; therefore valetudinarians should be 
sworn, before they enter into company, not to say a 
word of themselves until the meeting breaks up. It 
is not here pretended that we should be always 8it»| 
ting with chaplets of flowers round our hoad^ or be 
crowned with roses in order to make our entertain- 
ment agreeable to us; but if (as it is usually ob- 

* Richard Steele. 

t The letters in this No 14it, sre all genuine, written engln- 
ally by Stocle, end actually sent, with but little varieUoa. to 
Mrs. I^unock. atterwacd Ltuly Steele See Steele'* Mtter*, 
voL i p 11 et fwq. cr Svo. 178/, 2 voU. 


served) they who lesolve to be merry, seldom are 
so ; it will be much more unlikely for us to be well- 
pleased, if they are admitted who are always com- 
plaining they are sad. Whatever we do, wo should 
keep up the cheerfulness of our spirits, and never 
let tnem sink below an inclination at least to be well 
pleased. The way to this, js to keep our bodies in 
exercise, our minds at case. That insipid state 
wherein neither are in vigour, is not to be accounted 
any part of our portion of being. When we arc in 
the satisfaction of some innocent pleasure, or pur- 
suit of some laudable design, we are in the posscsbion 
of life, of human life. Fortune will give us disap-- 
poiutmeuts enough, and nature is attended with in- 
firmities enough, without our adding to the unhappy 
side of our account by our spleen or ill-bumour. 
Poor Coltilus, among so many real evils, a chroni- 
tal distemper and a narrow fortune, is never heard 
to complain. That equal spirit of his, which any 
man may have, that, like him, will conquer pride, 
vanity, and aflcctation, and follow nature, is not to 
be broken, because it has no points to contend for. 
To be anxious for nothing but what nature demands 
as necessary, if it is not the way to an estate, is the 
way to what men aim at by getting an estate. This 
temper Will preserve health in the body, as well as 
tranquillity in the mind. Coltilus sees the world in 
a huriy, with the same scorn that a sober person 
sees a man drunk. Had he been contented with 
what he ought to have been, how could, says he, such 
a one have met with bUch a disappointmeut? If an- 
other had valued his mistress fur what he ought to 
have loved her, he had not been in her power. If 
her yirtue iui<l had a part of his passion, her levity 
had been his cure; she could not then have been 
false and amiable at the same time. 

Since wc cannot promi.se ourselves constant health, 
let Uh endeavour at such a temper as may be oui 
best suppoit in the decay of it. U’^anius nas arrived 
at that composure of soul, and wrought himself up 
to such a neglect of every thing with which the ge- 
uerality of mankind is enchanted, that nothing but 
acute paiii.s can give him disturbance, and against 
those too he will tell his intimate friends he lias a 
secret which jjives him present case. Uranius is so 
thoroughly persuaded of another life, and endea- 
vours so sincerely to secure an interest in it,, that ho 
looks upon paiii but as a quickening of his pace to a 
home, where he shall be better provided for than in 
his present apartment. Instead of the melancholy 
views which olheis are apt to give themselves, hn 
will tell you that he has forgot he is mortal, nor will 
he think of himself as such. He thinks at the time 
of his birth he entered into an eternal being ; and 
the short article of death ho will not allow an inter- 
ruption of life ; since (bat i^oment is not of half the 
duration as his ordinary sleep. Thus is his being 
one uniform and consistent series of cheerful diver- 
sions and moderate cares, without fear or hope of fu- 
turity. Healfh to him is more than pleasure to 
another man, and sickness less affeciing to him tban 
indisposition is to others. 

1 must confess, if one does not regard life after 
this manner^ none but idiots can pass it away with 
any tolerable patience. T^ike a fine lady who is of 
a delicate frame, and yod may observe, from tbo 
hour she rises, a ccrUio weariness of all that 
about her. I know more than one who is niucli too 
nice to be quite alive. They are sick of such 
frightfhl pcojple they meet; one is so awkvratd, and 
another so disogreewle, that it looks like a penance 
to breathe the same air with them. You see this ts 

M 2 
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I so very true, that a great part of ceremony and good- 
‘ breeding among the ladies turns upon their uncasi- 
, ness ; and 1 will undertake, if the how-do-ye-servants 
of our women were to make a weekly bill of sick- 
i ness, as the pansh-clerks do of morUlity, you would 
' not find in an account of seven days, one in thirty 
j that was not downright sick or indisposed, or but a 
j very htllc better than she was, and so forth. 

1 It is certain, that to enjoy life and health as a con 
i slant feast, we should not think pleasuie necessary; 

I but, if poffBiblo, to arrive at an equality of miud. It 
1 is as mean to be overjoyed upon occasions of good 
j fortune, as to be dojocterl in cireumstauLesof distress. 

I Laughter iii one condition, is as unmanly as weep- 
j ing in the other. We should not form our minds to 
I expert transport on every oecasion, but know howto 
, make it enjoyment to be out of pain. Ambition, 

1 envy, vagi ant desire, or impertinent miith, will take 
I up oiii minds, without we can possess ourselves in 
' that sobriety of heart winch is above all pleasures, 

I and can be felt much better than deseiibed. lint the 
I ready way, I believe, to the right enjoyment of life 
IS, by a prospect tow^ards another, to have but a very 
1 mean (»pirii(ui ot it. A great author of oiir lime* 
has set this in an ex( elleiu light, wlien, with a phi- 
losophic pity of human lift?, he spoke of it in his 
Theory ot the Larth in the following manner* 

“ For what is this life but a circulation of little 
mean actions ’ We lie down and rise again, dress 
andundiC'S, feed uinl wav hungry, work or play, 
and are weary, and then wc lie down again, and the 
j circle loturns. We spend the day in Iritles, and 
i when the night eoines we throw* ourselves into the 
! bed of folly, amongst dreams, and broken thoughts, 

* and wild iinaginatioii'!. Our reason lies aslet^p by 
us, and wo aic lor the tune as arrant brutes as those 
tlrat sleep in the stalls or in thu lield. Are not the 
capacities of man higher than these? And ought 
not his ambition and cxpect.itions to be gicatei ^ 
Let us be adventurers toi another world. It is at 
least a fair and nohle chance ; and there is nothing 
in this worth our thoughts or our passions. If wo 
should be disappointed, we arc still no woisc than 
the rest of our fcdlow-moitals ; and if we succeed in 
our expectations, we are eternally happy.” — T. 

I Nu, 141 ] WKDNESDAY, AUGUST 10, 171) 

^orla quuin elejjans formaruin '* Spectator” Biem 

Tkr, Kun. Act iii Sc 5. 

YouabaU see how luco a judj;e of boauty 1 am 

Beauty has been the delight and torment of the 
world ever since it began. The philosophers have 
felt its influence so sensibly, that almost every one 
of them has left us some saying or other, which in- 
timated that he knew too well the power nf it. Oiief 
has told 118 , that a gracelul person i.s a more power- 
ful recommendation than the best letter that can be 
writ in your favour. Another^ desires the possessor 
of it to consider it as a mere gift of nature, and not 
any perfection of his own, A thud J calls it a j 
“ short-lived tyranny;” a fourth || a ” silent fraud,” 
because it imposes upon us without the help of Ian- I 
guage ; but 1 think Carneades snoke as much like a 
philosopher as any of them, though more like a 
lover, when he calls it “ royalty without forcc.”^ 

• Dr. Thomas Burnet, master of the CHarter-hous^ Theo- 
rm Tollurls, 4lo Amst- 1699, p. iMf. 

’• Aristotle, J Ploto 9 Socrates. jl Theophratiw 

^ Kathor, “ A sovereignty that n^s tK) military force ” 
thifl \s the proi>«r meaning of the orlgtnaL 


It is not indeed to bn denied, but there is something 
irresistible in a beauteous form ; the most severe will 
not pretend, that they do not feel an immediate pre- 
possession in favour of the handaoine. iKo one de- 
nies tlieiu the privilege of being first heard, and 
being regarded before others in matters of ordinary 
consideration. At the same time the handsome i 
should consider that it is a possession, as it were, 
foreign to them. No one can give it himself, or 
preseive it when they have it. Yet so it is, that 
people can bear any quality in the world better than 
beauty. It is the consoUtion of all who are na- 
turally too much affected wuth the force of it, that a 
little attention, if a man behave with judgment, 
will cure them. Handsome people usually are so 
fantastically ple.ised with themscivos, that if they do 
not kiU .it first sight, as the phrase is, a second in- 
terview disaiins them of all their power. But I shall 
make this papei rather a vvaniing-piere to give no- 
tice where the danger is, than to propose instruc- 
tions how to avoiil it when you have fallen in the 
! way of It. Ilandsonie men shall he the subjo-t of 
another chapter, the women shall take up the pie- 
seiit discourse. 

Amaryllis, who has been in town but one w’lnter, 

IS extrmiely improved in the aits of good breeding, 
without leaving nature. She has not lost the native 
simplicity of lier aspect, to substitute that patience 
of being stared at, which is the usual triumph and 
distinction ot a town lady. In public assemblies 
you meet her careless eye diverting itself with the 
objects aiound her, insensible that she hers^elf is one 
ot the brightest in the place. 

Dulcissd IS quite another m.ike ; she is almost a 
beauty by nature, but more than one by art. If it 
W)*re possible tor her to let her fan or any limb about 
her rest, she would do some part of the execution 
she ineditatos ; but though xfie designs herself a prey, 
she will not stay to be taken. No painter can give 
you words for the different aspects of Dulcissa m 
half a moment, wlieiever she appears: so little does 
.she accomplish what she takes so much pains for, to 
be gay and careless. 

Merab is attended with all the charms of women 
and accomplishments of man. It is not to be 
doubted but she has a great deal of wdt, if she were 
not such a beauty; and she would have more beauty 
had she not so much wit. Affectation picvents her 
excellences from walking together If she has a 
mind to speak such a thing, it must bn done with 
such an air of her body; and if she has an inclin.v 
tioii to look very careless, there is such a smart 
thing to be laid at the same time, that the design of 
l>emg admired destroys it.self. Thus the unhappy 
Merab, though a wit and beauty, is allowed to ne 
neither, because she will always be both. 

Albacinda has the skill as well as the power of 
plcH.sing. Her form is majestic, blither aspect hum- 
ble. All good men should beware of the destroyer. 
She will speak to you like your sister, until she has 
you sure : but is the most vexatious of tyrants when 
you are so. Her familiarity of behaviour, her indif- 
ferent questions and general conversation, make the 
silly part of her votaries full of hopes, while the wise 
Jy from her power. She well i4nowa she is too 
beautiful and too witty to he indifferent to any who 
converse with her, ana therefore knows she does not 
lessen herself by familiarity, but gains occasions of 
admiration by seeming ignorance of her perfection?. 

Eudosia adds to the height of her stature a nobility 
of spirit which still distinguishes her above the rest 
! of faor sex. Beauty in others is lovely, in others 
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agreotible, in others attractive ; but in Eudosia it is notice of wagorers. I will not here repeat whgt Hu- 
commanding. Love towards Eudosia is a sentiment dibras says of such disputants, which i« so true, that 
like the love of glory. The lovers of other vromen it is almost proverbial ; but ehatl only acquaint you 
are softened into fouducss-^the admirers of Eudosia with a set of young fellows of the inns of court, 
exalted into ambition, whose fathers have provided for tlicni so plentifully, 

Eucralia presents herself to the imagination with that they need not be very anxious to get law into 
a more kindly pleasure, and, as she is woman, her their heads for the service of their country at the 


praise is wholly feuunine. If wo were to form an 
image of dignity in a man, we should give him wis- 
dom and valour, as being essential to the character 
• of manhood. In like manner, if you describe a right 
ivomau in a laudable souse, she should have gentle 
f-oftness, tender fear, and all those parts of life which 
distinguish her fiom the other sex; with some sub- 
ordiuation to it, but suth au inferiority that makes 
her still raoie lovely. Kucratia is that creature — 
she js dll over woinau, kindness is all her art, and 
beauty all lier arms. Her look, her voice, hei 
gesture, and wliole behaviour, is truly feiniuine. A 
goodness mixed with fear gives a tiiictuie to all liei 
behaviour. It would be savage to oileiid liei, and 
ciiielty to use art to gam her. Otheis aie beautiful, 
but, Eucratia, tliou ait beaul) ! 

Oinnidinaute is made toi decc'it, she has an aspect 
as innocent as the faineti Luerece, but a mind as 
wdd as the more lamed Clcopatia. Her face speaks 
a vestal, but her heait a Messalina. Who that be- 
hedd OinmauKiiite’s negligent, unohservmg air, 
would believe that she Jud under that regardless 
uumuer the witty piostitute, the rapacious wench, 
the prodigal courtesan ? She can, when she pleases, 
.idoin those eyes witii tears like au infant that is 
cbul ; she can cast down that jiretty face in cou- 
fosiou, while you rage with jealousy, and storm at 
liei perrtdiousnoss : she can wipe her eyes, tremble, 
.iuJ look flighted, until you laucy youisell a hiute 
foi your rage, own youiself an offender, beg pardon, 
and make her new presents. 

But* I go too far in reporting only the dangeis in 
beliolchiig the beauteous, whieli I design for the in- 
sLi action of (ho fair as well as their beholders ; and 
shall end this rhapsody with mentioning what 1 
thought was well enough said of an ancient sage'-'^ 
to a beautiful youth, whom he saw admiring his own 
ffgure m brass. *' What,” said the philosopher, 
“ eoula that image of yours say for itself if it could 
speak?” — “It might say,” answered tlic youth, 
“that It IS very beautiful.” “And arc not you 
ashamed,” replied the cyme, “ to value yourself upon 
that only of which a piece of brass is capable {•”— T. 

No. 145.1 THURSDAY, AUOU^IO, 1711. 

StulUliam putiuJitur opes. — Hon. 1 Ep. xvUi 29. , 

Their fully pleadii the privilege uf wealth 

Ik the following enormities are notaraend»'d upon ; 
the first mentioning, I desire farther notice from my 
correspondents. 

“Mil. Spectator, 

I urn obliged to you for your discourse the other 
day upon frivolous disputunta, who with gieat 
warmth and enumeration of many circumstances and 
authorities, undertake to prove matters which no- 
body living dentes. You cannot employ yoursoPf 
more usefully than in adjusting the laws of disputa- 
tion in coffee-houses and accidental companies, as 
well as in more formal debates. Among many 
other things which your own experience must suggest 
to you, it will be very obliging if you please to take 

* Anlialliout'S, Ibo founder of the s/jct of Cyme philosophers. 


bar; but are of those who are sent (as the phrase of 
parents is) to the Temple to know how to ‘keep 
their own.’ One of these gentlemen is very loud 
and captious at a coffee-house whicli I frequent, and 
being m his nature troubled with a humour of con- 
tradiction, though withal excessively ignorant, he 
has found a way to indulge this temper, go on in 
ullenefct! and ignorance, and yet .still give himself the 
air of a very learned and knowing man, by the 
strength of lijs pocket. The mislortune of the thing 
is, I nave, as it happens sometimes, a greater .stock 
lit learning tlian ot inonoy. The gentleman I am 
speaking of takes advantage of the uarrowmessof my 
tircumstam es in such a manner, that ho has read 
all that I can pieteiid to, and runs me down with 
such a positive an, and w-ith such powerful argu- 
ments, that from a very learned [lerson I am thought 
u mere pretender. Not long ago I wm relating that 
1 had read such a pa8.--^ t^ in Tacitus . up starts my 
\oung gentleman in a full company, and pulling out 
his puiso offered to lay me ten guinea.^, to be staked 
immediately in that gentJeman^s bands (pointing to 
one Mimking at anothci table), that 1 was utterly 
mistaken. 1 was dumb for want of ten guineas; he 
wont 1)11 unmercifully to triumph over my ignorance 
how to take him up, and told the whole room he had 
read Tacitus twenty times over, and such a remark- 
able* incident as that could not escape him. lie has 
at this time tbrec considerable wagers depending be- 
tween him and some of his coiniauiions who arc rich 
enough to hold an argumeut with him. He has five 
guinr.is upon ijucstioiis in geography — two that the 
Isle of Wight IS a peninsula, aud three gunicas to 
one that the world is round. We have a gentleman 
comes to our cuffee-liouse, who deals mightily in 
antique scandal ; my disputant has laid him twenty 
pieces upon a point of history, to wit, that Ccesar 
never lay with Cato’s .sioter, as is scandalously re- 
ported by soifie people 

“ Tlicie are ‘^evciaJ of this soit oi fellows m town, 
who wager themselves into statesiuen, historians, 
gcographeis, malhemaliciaus, and every other ait, 
when the persons with whom they talk have not 
wealth equal to their learning. I beg of you to pre- 
vent m these youngsters Ibis rompcndious way of 
wisdom, which costs other people so much tune and 
pains; aud you will oblige 

“ Your humble servant.” 

“Coffee house, near the Temple, 
“Mr. Spectatou, Aug, 12, 1711. 
j “ Here’s a young gentleman tliat sings opera- 
tunes or whistles in a full house. Pray let him know 
(hat ho has no right to act here as if he were in an 
empty room. Be pleased to divide the spaces of a 
public room, and certify whisQers, singers, and com- 
mon orators, that are heard farther than their portion 
of the room comes to, that the law is Open, and that 
there is an equity which will relieve us from such as 
interrupt us in our lawful discourse, as much as 
against such who stop us on the road. 1 take these 
persons, Mr. Spectator, to be such trespassers as the 
officer in your stage-coach, and am of the same sen- 
timent with couihsellor Ephraim, It is true the 
)ouDg man is rich, and, as the vulgar say, neoda 
nut care for any hotly ; but sure that is no authority 
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for him to go \»hiBtle where he pleaftes. 

** I am, Sir, your most humble servant 
P. S. I have chambers in the Temple, and here 
are students that learn upon the hautboy ; pray de- 
sire the benchers, that all lawyers who arc proficients 
in wind-rausjc may lodge to the Thames.” 

“ Mh. SpliCTiTOH, 

“ We are a company of young women who pass 
our time very much together, and obliged by the 
mercenary humour of the men to be as mercenarily 
inclined aathey are. There visits among us an old 
bachelor whom each of us has a mind to. The fellow 
is rich, and knows he may have any of us, therefore 
IS particular to none, but excessively ill-bred. His 
pleasauty consists in romping ; he suatchos kisses 
by surprise, puts his hands in our necks, tears our 
fans, robs us of ribands, forces letters out of oui 
hands, looks into any of our papers, and a thousand 
other rudenesses. Now what I will desiie <if you is, 
to acijuaint him, by printing this, that if he does not 
marry one of us very suddenly, we have all agreed, 
the next time he pretends to bo merry, to allront 
him, and use him like a clown as he is. In the name 
of the sisterhood I take my leave of you, and am as 
they all are, 

“ Your constant reader and well-wisher.” 

“ Mr. Spectatoii, 

“ I and several others of your female readers 
have conformed ouisehes to your rules, even to our 
very dress. There is not one of us but bus reduced 
our outward petticoat to its ancient sizeable circum- 
ference, though indeed we retain still a quilted one 
underneath ; which makes us not altogether uucon- 
forinable to the fashion ; but it is on condition Mr. 
Spectator extends not his censure so far. But we 
find you men secretly approve our practice, by imi- 
tating our pyrdmidicttl form. The skirt of your 
fashionable coats fonus as large a circumfcienco as 
our petticoats ; as these are set out with whalebone, 
so are those with wire, to increasse and sustain a 
bunch of fold that hangs down on each side; and 
the hat, I perceive, is deci eased iii just proportion 
to our head-drcHscs. We make a regular figure, but 
I defy your mathematics to give name to tlie form 
you appear in. Your archil ecture is mere Gothic, 
and betrays a worse genius than ours'; therefore if 
you are partial to your own sox, I shall be less than 
I am now “ Your humble servant.” 

T. 


No. 146.1 FRIDAY, AUGUST 17, 1711. 

Nemo vir magnua sine aliquo afliatu Uivino unquam full — Tull. 
No man was ever great without some degree of InspuraUon 
Wk know the highest pleasure our minds are 
capable of enjoying with composure, when we read 
sublime thoughts communicated to U8 by men of 
great genius and eloquence : such is the entertain- 
ment we meet with in the philosophic parts of Cice- 
ro's writings. Truth and good sense have there so 
charming a dress, that they could hardly be more 
agiceably represented with the addition of poetical 
fiction, and the power of numbers. This ancient 
author, and a modern oiip, have fahen into my 
bauds within these few days ; and the impressions 
they have left upon me have at the present quite 
spoiled me for a merry follow. The modern is that 
admirable writer, the author of The Theory of 
Kavth. The subjects with which I have lately been 
entertained in them both bear a near affinity ; they 
arc upon inquiries into hereafter, and th'o thoughts 
of iLe latter seem to me to be raised above those of 


the former, m proportion to his advantages of scrip- 
ture and revelation. If 1 had a mind to it, 1 could 
not at present talk of any thing else; therefore I 
shall translate a passage in the one, aDd transcribe 
a paragraph out of the other, for the speculation of 
this day. Cicero tells us,* that Plato reports So- 
crates, upon receiving his sentence, to have spoken 
to hi8 judges ID the following manner : 

” I have great hopes, 0 my judges, that it is infi- 
nitely to my advantage that I am sent to death ; fur 
it must of necessity bo, that one of these two things 
must be the consequence. Death must take away 
all these senses, or convoy me to another life. If 
all sense is to be taken away, and death is no more 
than that profound sleep without dreams, in which 
we are sometimes buried, oh, heavens ! how desi- 
rable it is to die ! How many days do we know’ in 
life preferable to such a state ? But if it be true 
that death is but a passage to places which they who 
bvc before us do now inhabit, how much still hap- 
pier IS it to go from those who call thernselvea judges 
to appear before those that really are such ; before 
Minos, Khadamanthus, iiEacus, and Triptolemus, 
and to meet men who have bved with justice and 
truth ' Is this, do you think, no happy journey ? 
Do you think it nothing to speak with Orpheus, Mu- 
sfleiis, Homer, and Hesiod? I would, indeed, suffer 
many deaths to enjoy these things. With what par- 
ticular delight should 1 talk to Palamcdes, Ajax, 
and others, who like me have suffered by the ini- 
quity of their judges. I should examine the wisdom 
of that gieat prince who earned such mighty forces 
against Troy ; and argue with Uljsses and Sisjphus 
upon dittieult points, as 1 have in conversation here, 
without being in danger of being condemned. But 
let not those among you who have pionounccd me 
an innocent man be afraid of death No’haim can 
arrive at a good man, whether dead or liviqg; his 
affairs are always under the direction of the gods; 
nor will I believe the fate which is allotted to mo 
myself this day to have arrived by chance ; nor have 
I aught to say either against my judges or accusers, 
liut that they thought they did me an injury.—— 
But I detain you too long ; it is time that 1 retire to 
death, and you to your affairs of life ; which of us has 
the better is known to the gods, but to no mortal man.” 

The divine Socrates is here rcprcBentcd in a figure 
worthy his groat wisdom and philosophy, worthy the 
greatest mere man that ever breathed. But the 
modern discouise is written upon a subject no less 
than the dissolution of nature itself. Oh how glori- 
ous is the old age of that great man, who has spent 
I his time contemplations as has made this 

being, what only it should be, an education for hea- 
ven ! He has, according to the lights of reason and 
! revelation which seemed to him clearest, traced the 
stops of Omnipotence. He has, with a celestial 
ambition, as far as it is consistent with humility and 
devotion, examined the ways of Providence, from 
the creation to the dissolution of the visible world. 
How pleasing must have been the speculation, to 
observe Nature and Providence move together, the 
physical and moral world march the same pace : to 
observe paradise and eternal spring the seat of inno- 
c 3 nce, troubled seasons and angry skies the portion 
of wickedness and vice I When this admirable au- 
thor has reviewed all that is past, or is to come, 
which relates to the habitable world, and run through 
the whole fate of it, how could a guardian angel, 
that had attended it thiough all its courses or chan- 
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ges, speak, more cnipbaUcaily at the end of his tharge, 
Uiaii docs our author when he makes, as it were, a 
funeral oratioa over this globe, looking to the point 
where it once stood ? 

“ Let us only, if you please, to take leave of this 
subject, reflect upon this occasion ou the vanity and 
transient glory of this habitable world. IIow, by 
the fojce of one element breaking loo.so upon the 
rest, all the varieties of nature, all the works of art, 
all the labours of men are reduced to nothing. All 
that we admired and adored before, as great and 
magniticent, is obliterated or vanished ; and another 
form and face of things, plain, simple, and every 
where the same, overspreads the whole earth. Where 
are now the gieat empires of the world, and their 
great imperial cities ? their pillars, trophies, and monu- 
ments of glory ? shew mo where they stood, read 
the iijscuption, tell me the victor’s name. What 
remains, what impressions, what dift'erence, or dis- 
tinction, do y(iu see m this mass of fire ? Home it- 
self, etcjual uome, the gieat city, the empress of the 
world, whose domination and superstition, ancient 
and modern, make a gieat part of the history of this 
earth, what is become of her now ? She laid her 
foundations deep, and her palaces were strong and 
sumptuous. ' She glorified herself and lived deli- 
ciously, and said m her heart, I sit a queen, and shall 
see uo sorrow.’ Bui her houi is come, she is wiped 
away from the face of the earth, and buried in ever- 
lasting oblivion. But It IS not cities only, and works 
of men’s hands ; but the everlasting hills, the mouu- 
Ittius and rocks of the earth, are raelteil as wax be- 
iore the sun, and * thoir place is no where found.’ 
Here stood the Alps, the load of the earth that co- 
vered many countries, and reached their arms from 
the ocean to the Black Sea; this huge mass of stone 
In softened and dissolved as a tender cloud into ram. 
Here stood the African mountains, and Atlas with 
Ills top above the clouds ; there was frozen Caucasus, 
and Taurus, and luiaus, and the mountaims of Asm; 
and yonder, towards the north, stood the Kiphcuan 
hills, clothed in ico and snow. All these are va- 
nished, dropt away as the snow upon their li< ads. 

‘ Great and marvellous are thy works, just and true 
are thy ways, thou King of saints 1 hallelujah.’ ”• 


No. 147.] SATURDAY, AUGUST 18 1711. 

Fronunciatto est vocu, ct vuilus est moderatio cum 

venustttto. — Tull. 

Good delivery is a graceful nuDageraeot of the voice, coun- 
tenance, and gesture. 

Mr SfKCTATOB, 

Thr well reading of the Common-prayer is of 
so greAt importance, and so much neglected, that I 
take the liberty to offer to your consideratibii some 
particulars on that subject. And what more worthy 
your observation than this ? A thing so pubbe, and 
of ro high consequence. It is indeod wonderful, 
that the frequent exercise of it should not make the 
performers Of thal duty more expert in it. This 
inability, as I conceive, proceeds from the little care 
that is taken of their reading while boys, and at 
school, where, when they have got into Latin, they 
are looked upon as above English, the reading of 
which is wholly neglected, or at least read to very 
little purpose, without any due observations made to 
them of the proper accent and manner of reading ; 

• Buniet's Tbeury of the Earth, 1684, foL book 111. chap 
12. p UO, 111. 


by this means they have acquired such ill habiU as 
Will not easily be removed. The only way that I 
know of to ttmtdy this, is to propose some person 
of great ability that way as a pattern for them ; ex- 
ample being more effectual to convince the learned, 
as well as instruct the ignorant. 

“ You must know, Sir, I have beeiv a constant 
frequenter of the service of the church of England 
for above these four years la&t past, and until Sun- 
day was sevennight never discovered, to so great a 
degree, the excellency of the CuramOh-Brayer. 
When, btdng at St. James’s Garlick-Hill* church, I 
heard the service read so distinctly, so emphatically, 
and so fervently, that it was next to an impossibility 
to bo inattentive. My eyes and my thoughts could 
not wander as usual, but were confined to iny prayers. 
I then considered I addressed myself to the Al- 
mighty, and not to a beautiful face. And when 1 
reflected on my former perfoTmances of that duty, 
I found I had run it over as a matter of form, m 
comparison to the manner in which 1 then dis- 
charged it. My mind was really affected, and fer- 
vent wishes accompanied my words. The Confession 
was read with such resigned humility, the Absolu- 
tion with such a comfortable authority, the Thanks- 
givings with such a religious joy, as made me feel 
those affectious of the mind in a manner I never did 
before. To remedy therefore the grievance above 
complained of, 1 humbly propose, that this excellent 
reader, upon the next and every annual assembly of 
the clergy of Sion-college, aud all other conven- 
tions, should read prayers before them. For then 
those that are afraid of stretching their mouths, and 
spoiling their soft voices, will learn to read with 
cleanu'ss, loudness, and strength. Others that 
affect a rakish, negligent air, by folding their arms, 
and lolling on their books, will be taught a decent 
behaviour, and comely erection of body. Those 
that read so fast as if impatient of their work, may 
Icain to speak deliberately. There is another sort 
of persons, whom I call Pmdano readers, as being 
confined to no set measure : these pronounce live or 
SIX words with great deliberation, aud the five or six 
subsequent ones with as great celerity ; the first 
part of a sentence with a very exalted voice, aud the 
latter part witih a submissive one : sometimes again, 
ivith one sort of a tone, and immediately after wUh 
cl very diflerent one. These gentlemen will learn 
of my admired reader an evenness of voice and deli- 
very; and all who are innocent of these affecta- 
tions, but read with sut h an mdifferency as if they 
did not understand the language, may then be in- 
formed of the art of roadnig movingly and fervently, 
how to place the emphasis and give the proper ac- 
cent to each w'ord, aud how to vary the voice ac- 
cording to the nature of the sentence. There is 
certainly a very great difference between the reading 
a prayer and a gazette, which I beg of you to inform 
a set of readers, who affect, foi'soolh, a certain gen- 
tlemandike famihanty of tone, and meud the lan- 
guage as they go on, crying, instead of ‘ i^rdonelh 
and absolvetn,’ ‘ pardons and absolves.’ These are 
often pretty classical scholars, and would think it an 
unpardonable sin to read Virgil or Martial with so 
little taste as they do divine service. 

** This indifferency seems to me to arise from the 
endeavour of avoiding tho imputation of cant, and 
the false notion of it. It will be proper, therefore, 

• Or Garlick-taithe. The rector Of this parish at that Uiue 
was Mr. Philip Stubbs, oTierward archdeacon of St, Albans, 
whose excellent manner of perfomung the seivlob was Jong 
remembered by the parishioners. 
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to trace the original and signiticaiion of this word. 
‘ Cant’ IS, by some people, derived from one Andrew 
Cant, who, they say, was a Presbyterian minister in 
some illiterate part of Scotland, who by exercise and 
use had ohUincd the faculty, alms gilt, of talking in 
the pulpit in such a dialect, that it is said he was 
understood by none but his own congregation, and 
not by all of them. Sincp Master Cant’s time, it 
has been understood in a larger sense, and signifies 
all sudden exclamations, whin mgs, unusual tones, 
and in fine all praying and preaching, like the un- 
learned of the Presbyterians. But 1 hope a proper 
elevation of voice, a due emphasis and accent, aic 
not to come within this description. So that our 
readers may still be as unlike the Presbyterians as 
they please. The dissenters (I mean such as I have 
heard) do indeed elevate their voices, but it is with 
sudden jumps from the lower to the higher part of 
them; and that with so little sense oi skill, that 
their elevation and eadeiicc 1 “^ bawling and muttering. 
They make use of an emphasis, but so impiopeily that 
it 18 often placed on some very insignificant paiticle, 
as upon ‘ if’ or ‘ and.’ Now, if these impropiietics 
have so great an effect on the people aa we see they 
have, how great an uifiuence would the service of 
our church, containing the best prayeis that o^ei 
were composed, and that in leims most ailectiug, 
most humble, and most expiessive of our wants, .aid 
dependence on the object of our worship, disposed 
lu most proper older, and void of all confusion; 
what inJluonce, I sa), would these prayers have, were 
they delivered with a due einplij^is and apposite 
rising and variation of voice, the sentence concluded 
with a gentle cadence, and, m a woid, with such an 
accent and turn of speech as is peculiar to prajmr ? 

“ As the matter of worshiji is now managed, in 
dissenting congregations, you find insignihcant words 
and phrases raised by a lively veli(*meiice ; in our 
ow'n churches, the most exalted sense depreciated, by 
a dispassionate indolence. I remember to have 

heard Dr. S- e** say in his pulpit, of the Common 

Prayer, that, at least, it was as perfect as any thing 
of human institution. If the gentlemen who err in 
tins kind would please to recollect the many plea- 
santries they have read upon those who recite good 
things with an ill gr.ice, tliey would g-'' on to think, 
that what m that case is only ridiculous, in them- 
selves IS impious. But IcuMug this to tbcir own ic- 
I flections, I shall conclude this trouble with what 
Caesar said upon the iriegiilarity of tone in one who 
read before him, ‘Do )ou read or sing? If you 
Bing, you sing very ill.'f 

T. “ Yoni most humble servant.” 


No. 118.] MONDAY, AUGUST ‘20, 1711. 

Exempt, a Juvat spinia e pluribua una 

Hull 2 Kp n. 212. 

Better <me tboni pluck'd out, Ilian all reniam 

My correspondents assure me, that the enormitie.s 
B'hich they lately complained of, and I published an 
account of, are so far from being amended, that new 
evils arise every day to interrupt their conversation, 
in contempt of my reproofs. My friend who writes 
from the coffee-house near the Temple, informs me 
that the gentleman who constantly sings a voluntary 
in spite of the whole company, was more musical 
than ordinary after reading my paper ; and has not 
been contented with that, but has danced up tp the 

•* Probably Dr ^malndiic j 
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glass in the middle of the room, and practised minuet 
steps to his own humming. The incorrigible crea- 
ture has ^ne still farther, and in the open coffee- 
house, with one hand extended as Leading a lady in 
it, he has danced both French and country-dancos, 
and admonished his supposed partner by smiles and 
nods to hold up her head and fall back, according to 
the respective lacings and evolutions of the dance. 
Before this gentleman began this his exercise, he 
was pleased to clear his throat by coughing and 
spitting a full half hour ; and as soon as he struck 
up, he appealed to an attorney’s clerk in the room, 
whether ne hit as ho ought, “ Since you from death 
have savtHl me and then asked the young fellow 
(pointing to a chancery-bill under his arm), whether 
that was an opera score he carried or not? — without 
staying foi an answer, he fell into the exercise above 
mentioned, and practised his airs to the full house 
who were turned ujiou him, without the least shame 
or repentance for his former transgressions. 

I am to the last degree at a loss what to do with 
this young fellow, except I declare him an outlaw, 
and pronounce it penal for any one to speak to him 
m (he said house winch ho fiequents, and diiect that 
he be obliged to drink his tea and coffee without 
.sugar, and not receive from any person whatsoever 
any thing above mere nece&saries. 

As we m England are a sober people, and gene- 
rally inebned rather to a certain bashfuluess of be- 
haviour in public, it isaina/.ing whence some fellows 
come whom one meets with in thi.s town; they do 
not at all seem to be the growth of our island; the 
pert, the talkative, all such as have no sense of the 
observation of otheis, aio certainly of foreign ex 
traction. As for my own part, I am as much sur 
piised when I see a talkative Englishman, as I 
should be to see the Indian pine growing on one of 
our ijuick.set hedges. Where these creatures get 
sun enough, to make them such lively animals and 
dull men, is above my philosophy. 

There are another kind of impertinents which a 
man is perplexed with in mixed company, and those 
aic your loud spoakeis. These treat mankind as if 
we weie all deaf; they do not express but deedare 
I tlicmbclves. Many of thc.se are guilty of this out- 
rage out of vanity, because they think all they say 
IS well; or they have their own persons in such 
veneration, that they believe nothing which concerns 
them can be insignificant to any body else. For 
these people’s sake, I have often lamented that we 
cmuiot close our ears witli as much ease as wo can 
our eyes. It is very uneasy that we must necessarily 
be under persecution. Next to these bawlers, is a 
troublesome creature who comes with tlio air of your 
friend and your intimate, and that is your whisperer. 
There is one of them at a coffee-hou.se which I my- 
self frequent, who observing me to be a man pretty 
Well made for secrets, gets by me, and with a whis- 
per tells me things which all the town knows. It ii 
no very hard matter to guess at the source of this 
impertinence, which is nothing else but a method 
or mechanic art of being wise. You never see any 
frequent in it, whom you can suppose to hare any 
thing in the world to do. These persons are worse 
than bawlers, as much as a eacret enemy is more 
dangerous than a declared one. 1 wish that my 
coffee house friend would take this for an intimation, 
that 1 have not heard a word he has told me for these 
several years; wheieashe now thinks me the most 
trusty repository of his secrets. The whisperers have a 
pleasant way of ending the close conversation with 
8 lying aloud, “ Do not you thmk so ?” Then whis- 
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ptr again, and then aloud, “ But fou know tnat per- 
fon;*^ then whisper ftsain. The thing would be 
well enough, if they whispered to keep the folly of 
what they say among friends ; but, alas, they do it 
to preserve the importance of their thoughts. I am 
sure I could name you more than one person whom 
no man living ever heard talk upon any subject in 
nature, or ever saw in his whole life a book in 
his hand, that, I know not how, can Wmsper some- 
thing like knowledge of what has and docs pass in 
the world ; which you would think he learned from 
some familiar spirit that did not think him worthy 
to receive the whole story. But m truth whisperers 
deal only iu half accounts of what they entertain 
you with. A great help to their discourse is, That 
the town says, and people begin to talk very freely, 
and they had it from persons too considerable to be 
named, what they will tell you when things are 
riper.” My friend has winked upon me any day 
since I came to town last, and has communicated to 
mo as a secret, that he designed in a very short time 
to tell me a secret ; but I shall know wbat he means, 
he now assures me, in less than a fortnight’s time. 

But 1 must uot omit tho dearer part of mankind, 
I mean the ladies, to take up a whole paper upon 
nevancea which concern the men only ; but shall 
umbly propose, that we change fools lor an experi- 
ment only. A certain set of ladies complain they 
are fretiuently perplexed with a visitant, who affects 
to be wiser than they are ; wlm h ch.u actor ho hopes 
to preserve by an obstinate gravity, and great guard 
against discovering his oi»inion upon any occasion 
whatsoever. A painful silence has hitherto gamed 
him no farther advantage, than that as he might, if 
he had behaved himself with freedom, been excepted 
against but as to thus and that particular, he now 
offends in the whole. To relieve these ladies, my 
good friends and conespondents, I shall exchange 
my dancing outlaw for their dumb visitant, and 
assign the silent gentleman all the haunts of the 
dancer ; in order to which, I have sent them by the 
penny-post the following letters for their conduct in 
their new couversatious 

“ 8in, i 

I have, you may be sure, heard of your irregu- 
larities without regard to my observations upon youj 
but shall not treat you with so much ngour as you 
deserve. If you will give yourself tho trouble to 
repair to the place mentioned in the postenpt* to 
this letter at seVen this evening, you will be con- 
ducted into a spacious room well-lighted, where there 
are ladies and music. You will sec a young lady 
laughing next the window to the street ; you may 
take her out, for she loves you as well as she does 
any man, though she never saw you before. She 
never thought in her bfe, any more than yourself. 
She will not be surprised when you accost ho», nor 
concerned when you leave her. Hasten from a 
place where you are laughed at, to one where you 
will be admired. You are of no consequence, there- 
fore go where you will be welcome for being so. 

** Your humble sen ant ’* 
S/R, 

“ I’ho ladies whom you visit, think a wise man 
the most impertinent creature living, theadore you 
cannot be offended that they are displeased with you. 
Why will you take paius to appear wise, where you 
Vguld not be the more esteemed for fifiiug really so ? 
come to us ; forget the gigglers ; let your indiiiu- 
lioa go along with you whether you speaker arf 


silent ; and let all such women a« are in a clan or 
sisterhood, go their own way ; there is no room for 
you in that company who are of the common taste 
of the sex. 

** For women born to be controU'd 
Stoop to the forward and the bedd ; 

Affect the haughty aud the proud, 

The gay. the teohe, and the loud.*'* 


No. 149.1 TUESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1711. 

Cm in manu ait rjueni esse dementem velit, 

Queni saperu, qiiem snuari, quem in morbura uijlci, 
Queni contra aniari, quem accersiri, qiieni expetL 

C.«^.ciL apud Tcu.. 

Who has It In her pow'r to moke men mad, 

Or wise, or sick, or Well : and who can choose 
The object of her appetite at pleasure. 

Tub following letter, and my answer, shall take 
up the present speculation 

“ Mr. SPhCTATOR, 

“ I am the young widow of a country gentleman, 
who has left me cntiie mistress of a large fortunei^ 
which he agreed to as an equivalent for the difference 
in our years. In these circumstances it is not extra- 
ordinary to have a crowd of admirers ; which I have 
abridged in ray own thoughts, and reduced to a 
couple of candidates only, both young, and neither 
of them disagreeable in their persons : according to 
the common way of'cemputing, in one tho estate 
more than dcserv^^l^y fortune, in the other my for- 
tune more than deserves the estate. When I con- 
sider the first, I own I am so far a woman I cannot 
avoid* being delighted with the thoughts of living 
great ; but then he seems to receive such a decree 
of courage from the knowledge of what he has, 
he looks as if he was going to confer an obligation 
ou me ; and the readiness he accosts me with, makes 
me jealous I am only hearing a repetition of the 
same things he has said to a hundred women before. 
When I coiisidei the other, I see myself approached 
with so much modesty and respect, and such a doubt 
of himself, as betray.s, methinks, an affection within, 
and a belief at the same lime that he hirastdf would 
be fhe only gamer by my consent. What an une.x- 
ceptionable husband could I make out of both ! but 
since that is impossible, I bog to bo concluded by 
your opinion. It is absolutely in your power to 
dispose of 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

Sylvia.” 

“ Madam, 

** You do me great honour in your application to 
me on this important occasion ; I shall therefore 
talk to you with the tenderness of a father, in grati- 
tude for your giving me the authority of one. *You 
do not seem to make any great distinction between 
these gentlemen as to their persons ; the whole ques- 
tion lies upon their circumstances and behaviour. 
If the one is less respectful because he is, rich, and 
the other more obsequious because he is not so, they 
arc in that point moved by the irarae principle, the 
consideration of fortune, and you must place them 
'ill each other’s circumstances before yoqi can judge 
of their inclination. To avoid confusion in discuss- 
ing this point, I will call the richer man Strephon, 
aud tho other Florio. If yon believe Florio with 
Strephou's estate^ would behave himself aa he doee 
now, Fforto is certainly your man ; but if you think 
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StrephoQ, were he in Florto’a coQditiuu, would be as 
obsequious as Florio is now, you ought for your own 
sake to choose Strephon ; for where the men are 
equal, there is no doubt riches ought to be a reason 
for preference. After this manner, my dear child, 
I would have you abstract them from their circum- 
stances; for you are to take it for grunted, that he 
who is very humble only because he is poor, is the 
very same man in nature, with him who is haughty 
because he is rich. 

“ When you have gone thus far, as to consider 
the figure they make towards you ; you will ploase, 
my dear, next to consider the appearance you make 
towards them. If they are men of discerning, they 
can observe the motives of your heart : and Florio 
can see when he is disregarded only upon account 
of fortune, which makes you to him a mercenary 
creature; and you are still the same thing to Stre- 
phon, in taking him for his wealth only ; you are 
therefore to consider whether you had rather oblige, 
than receive an obligation. 

“ The mairiage-hfo is always an insipid, a vex- 
atious, or a happy condition. The fiist is, when two 
people of no genius or taste for themselves meet 
together, upon such a settlement as has been thought 
reasonable by parents and conveyancers from an 
exact valuation of the land and cash of both parties. 
In this case the young lady's person is no more re- 
garded than the house and improvements in pur- 
chase of an estate ; but she goes with her fortune, 
rather tlian her fortune with hgc*. These make up 
the crowd or vulgar of the rich, fill up the lum- 
ber of the human race, without beneficence towards 
those below them, or respect towards those above 
them; and lead a despicable, independent, and use- 
less life, without sense of the laws of kindness, 
good-nature, mutual oflices, and the elegant satis- 
lactions which flow from reason and virtue. 

*' The vexatious life arises from a conjunction of 
two people of quick taste and resentment, put toge- 
ther for reasons well known to their friends, in which 
especial care is taken to avoid (what they think the 
chief of evils) poverty, and ensure to them riches, 
with every evil besides. These good people live in 
a constant constraint before company, and too great 
familiarity alone. When they are ViLhin observa- 
tion, they fret at each other’s carnage and behaviour; 
when alone, they revile each other’s person and 
conduct. In company they are in a purgatory, when 
only together in a hell. 

“ The happy marriage is, where two persons meet 
and voluntarily make choice of each other without 
principally regarding or neglecting the circumstances 
of fortune or beauty. These may still love in 
spite of adversity or sickness : the former we may 
in some measure defend ourselves from, the other is 
the portion of our very make. When you have a 
true notion of this sort of passion, your humour of 
living great will vanish out of your imagination, 
and you will find love has nothing to do with state. 
Solitude, with the person beloved, has a pleasure, 
even in a woman's mind, beyond show or pomp. 
You are therefore to consider which of your lovers 
will like you best undressed, which will bear with 
you most when out of humour ; and your way to 
this is to ask of yourself, which of them you value 
most for hiB own sake ? and by that judge which 
gives the greater instances of bis valuing you for 
yourself only. 

“ After you have expressed some sense of the 
humble approach of Florio, and a littlo disdain at 
Strephon's assurance in his address, you cry out. 


What an unexceptionable husband could I make 
out of both !* It would therefore, methiuks, be a 
good way to determine yourself. Take him in whom 
what you like is not transferable to*anothcr; for if 
you choose otherwise, there is no hopes your husband 
will ever have what you liked in his rival ; but in- 
trinsic qualities in one man may very probably pur- 
chase evory^thing that is adventitious in another. 
In plainer terms; he whom you take for his per- 
sonal perfections will sooner arrive at the gifts of 
fortune, than he whom you take for the sake of his 
fortune attain to personal perfections. If Strephon 
is not as accomplished and agreeable as Florio, mar- 
riage to you Will never make him so ; but marriage to 
you may make Florio as rich as Strephon. There 
fore to make a ^(UTe purchase, employ fortune upon 
certainties, but do not sacrifice certainties to fortune. 

‘‘ I am, your most obedient, 

T humble servant." 
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Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 

Quani quod ndiculos homines facit 

Jirv Sat iii 152 

Want 13 the scorn of every wealthy fool. 

And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule.— DRynsN. 

As I was walking in my chamber the morning 
before I went last into the country, I heard the hawk- 
ers With great vehemence crying about a paper, 
entitled, The Ninety-nine Plagues of an Empty 
Pur.se. 1 had indeed some time before observed, 
that the orators of Grub-street had dealt very much 
in plagues. They have already published in the 
same month, The Plagues of Matrimony, The 
Plagues of a Single life, The Nineteen Plagues of 
a Charahcrniaid, The Plagues of a Coachman, The 
Plagues of a Footman, and The Plague of Plagut*.s. 
The success these several plagues met with, probably 
gave occasion to the above-mentioned poem on an 
empty purse. However that be, tlie same noise so 
frequently repeated under my window, drew me in- 
sensibly to think on some of those inconvenience!* 
and mortifications which usually attend on poverty, 
and, in short, gave birth to the present speculation , 
for after ray fhney had run over the most obvious 
and common calamities which men of mean fortunes 
are liable to, it descended to those little insults and 
contempts which, though they may seem to dwindle 
into nothing when a man offers to describe them, 
arc perhaps in themselves more cutting and insup 
portable than the former. Juvenal with a great deal 
of humour and reason tells us, that nothing bore 
harder upon a poor man in his time, than the con- 
tinual ridicule wnich his habit and dress aflurdod to 
the beaux of Rome ; 

Quid, quod matenam praebet cRusasque Jocoruin 
Omriibus hlc idem; si feeda et scisaa Iticenia, 

Si togu Kordidula est, et rupta ciUceus alter 
Pclle patel, ve'i si consuto vulpere orasaimi 
Atque rocens luium o.stendit non una cicatrix 

Jvv Sat. lii. Ii7. 

Add that the rich have atiU a gibe tn store, 

And will be monstrous witty on the poor ; 

For the torn aurUmt and tbe tatter'd vest, 

The wretch and all bis wardrottf, are a Jest ; 

The greasy gown sully'd with often turning, 

Gives a g<^ hint to say the man's in mourning ; 

Or if the slKie be ript, or patch is put. 

He's wounded, see the plaster on hb foot, — D ktdrm. • 

It is on this occasion that he afterwards adda the 
reflection which I have chosen for my motto. 

Want b the scorn of every wealthy fool. 

And wit ui rags b turn'd to ridicule.— Dry urn. 
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It must bo confoBDorl that few things make a man 
a|Tpear more despicable, or more prejudice his hcar- 
PTs against what he is going to offer, than an awk- 
ward or pitiful dress ; ineomueh that, I fancy, had 
Tuliy himself pronounced one of his orations with 
a blanket about his shoulders, more people would 
have laughed at his dress than have admired bis elo- 
quence. This last reflection made mo wondei at a 
set of men, who, without being subjected to it by the 
unkindness of their fortunes, aro contented to draw 
•upon themselves the ridicule of the world in this par- 
ticular. 1 mean such as take it into their beads, 
that the first regular step to be a wit is to commence 
a sloven. It is certain nothing has so much debased 
that which must have been otherwise so great a cha- 
racter; and I know not how to account lor it, unless 
It may possibly be in complaisance to those narrow 
minds who can have no notion of the same persons 
possessing different accomplishments ; or that it is 
a sort of sacrifice winch some men are contented to 
make to calumny, by allowing it to fasten on one 
part of their character, while they are endeavouring 
to establish another. 

Yet however unaccountable this foolish custom is, 
I am afraid it could plead a long proscription ; and 
probably gave too much occasion for the vulgar 
definition still remaining among us of a heathen 
philosopher. 

I have seen the speech of a Tcrfa fi. tu,s, spt.aen 
ill King Charles the Sttond’a reign; in which he 
dcsciibcs two very eminent men, who were perhaps 
the greatest scholars of their uge; and after having 
mentioned the entire friendship between them, con- 
cludes that, “ they hud but one mind, one purse, 
one chamber, and one hat.” The men of business 
were also infected with a sort of singularity little 
better than this. I have heard my father say, that 
a broad bniiimcd hat, short hair, and unfolded haud- 
kerciiief, were in his time absolutely necessary to 
denote a notable man and that he had known 
two or three, who aspired to the character of “ very 
notable,” wear shoe-strings with great success. 

To the honour of our present age, it must be 
allowed, that some of our greatest geniuses for wit 
and business have almost entircl) biokeu the neck of 
these absurdities. 

Victor, after having dispatched the most import- 
ant affairs of the commonwealth, has appeared at 
an assembly, where all the ladies have declared him 
the genteelest man in the company ; and in Atii- 
cus,* though every way one of the greatest geniuses 
the age has produced, one sees nothiug particular 
in his dress or carriage to denote his pretensions to 
wit and learning : so that at present a man may 
venture to cock up his hat, and wear a fashionable 
wig, without being taken for a rake or a fuoL 
The medium between a fop and a sloven is what 
a man of sense would endeavour to keep ; yet 1 re- 
member Mr. Osborn advises his son to appear in his 
habit rather above than below his fortune ; and tells 
him that he will find a handsome suit of clothes 
always procures some additional respectf 1 have 
indeed myself observed that my banker ever bows 
lowest to me when I wear my full-bottomed wig ; and 
writes me Mr.” or “ Esq.” according as he sees 
me dressed. 

I shall conclude this paper with on adventure 
which I was myself an eye-witnchS of very lately. 

I oappened the other day to call in at a celebrated 

• Probably Mr Addison. 

f- Advic» 1^0 ft Son bv Fraucu Osborn, K-iq part I wci. 23. 
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coffee-house near the Temple. I had not been there 
long when there came in an elderly man tery meanly 
dressed, and sat down by me ;^he had a tbtead-mre 
loose coat on, which it was plain he wore to keep 
himself warm, and not to favour his under suit,' 
which seemed to have been at least its contempo- 
rary ; his short wig and hat were both answeraole 
to the rest of his apparel. He was no sooner seated 
than he called for a dish of tea ; but as several gen- 
tlemen ill the room wanted other things, the boys of 
the house did not think themselves at leisure tu 
mind him. I could observe the old fellow was very 
uneasy at the affront, and at his being obliged to 
repeat his commands several tunes to no purpose , 
until at last one of the lads presented him with some 
stale tea in a broken dish, accompanied with a plate 
of brown sugar; which so raised his indignation, 
that after several obliging appellation.^ of dog and 
rascal, he asked him aloud before the whole com- 
pany, “ why he must be used with less respect than 
that fop there ?” pointing to a well-dressed young 
gentleman who was drinking tea at the opposite 
table. I he boy of the house replied with a good 
deal of pertnes*!;, ” that his master had two sorts of 
customers, and that the gentleman at the other table 
had given him many a sixpence for wiping his 
shoes.” By this time the young Templar, who 
found his honour concerned in the dispute, and that 
[ the eyes of the whole coffee-house were upon him, 
had tfirowu aside a paper he had in his hand, and 
was coming towards us, while we at the table made 
what haste wc conIFto get away from the impending 
quarrel, but were all of us surprised to see him as 
he approai hed nearer put on an air of deference and 
respecl. To whom the old man said, “ Hark you, 
sirrah, I will pay off your extravagant bills once 
more, but will take effectual care for the future, that 
your prodigality shall not spirit up a parcel of ras- 
cals to insult your father.” 

Though I by no means approve either the impu- 
dence of the servants or the extravagance of the son, 
I cannot but think the old gentleman was in some 
measure justly served fur walking in masquerade, 
I mean in appearing in a dress so much beneath his 
quality and estate.— X. 
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Maxiinae virtutc* ji.cero onines neccHso ost voluplatt: doral- 
nanto — TuLt. de Klii. 

Where pleneuro prevails, all the greftteat virtues will lose 
their power, 

I KNOW no one character that gives reason a 
greater shock, at the same time that it presents a 
good riduulous image to ihe imagination, than that 
of a man of wit and pleasure about the town. This 
descriptiou of a man of Ikshion, spoken by some 
with a mixture of scorn and ridicule, by others with 
great gravity as a laudable distinction, is in every 
body’s mouth that spends any time in conversation. 
My friend Will Honeycomb has this expression very 
frequently ; and I never could understand by the 
story which follows upon his mention of such a one, 
but that his man of wit and pleasure wag either a 
drunkard too old for wenching, or a young lewd fel- 
low with some livelinei>a, who woula converse with 
you, receive kind offices of you, and at the same 
time debauch your sister, or lie with yOur wife. Ac- 
cording to this description, a man of wit, when he 
could have wenches for crowns apiece which he 
liked quite as well, would bo so extravagant fts to 
bribe servants, make false friendships, fight relar 
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tions ; I say, according to him, plain and simple plauaes ; but, on the other side, consider the old i^e 
vice was too little for a roan of wit and pleasure; of those who have passed their days in labour, in- 
but he would leave an easy and accessible wicked- dustry, and virtue their decays make them but ap- 
nesfi, to come at the same thing with only the addi- pear the more venerable, and the amperfcclions of 
lion of certain falsehood and possible murder. Will their bodies are beheld as a misfortune to human 
thinks the town grown very dull, in that we do not society that their make is so little durable, 
boar so much as we used to do of these coxcombs, But to return more directly to my man of wit and 
whom (without observing it) he describes as the pleasure. In all orders of men, wherever this is the 
most infamous rogues in nature, with relation to chief character, the person who wears it is a negli- 
tiieudship, love, or conversation. gent friend, father, and husband, and entails poverty 

When pleasure is made the chief pursuit of life, on his unhappy decendants. Mortgages, diseases, 
it will necessarily follow that such monsters as these and settlements, are the legacies a man of wit and 
will arise from a constant application to such bland- pleasure leaves to his family. All the poor rogues 
ishments os naturally root out the force of reason that make such lamentable speeches after every ses- 
and reflection, and substitute in their place a gene- sums at Tyburn, were, m their way, men of wit and 
ral impatience of thought, and a constant pruriency pleasure before they fell into the adventures which 


of inordinate desire. 

Pleasure, wheu it is a man’s chief purpose, disap- 


brought them thither. 

Irresolution and procrastination in all a man’s af- 


points itself; and the constant application to li palN fairs, are the natural effects of being addicted to 
the faculty of enjoying it, though it leaves the sense pleasure. Dishonour to the gentleman, and bank- 
of our inability for th^jt wo wish, with a disrelish o( ruptcy to the trader, are the portion of either whose 
every thing else. Thus the intorniediate seasons of chief puiposc of life is delight. The chief cause that 
the man of pleasure arc more heavy than one would this pmsuit has been in all ages received with so 
impose upon the vilest criminal. Take him when much quaitcr from the soberer part of mankind, has 
he is awaked too soon after a debauch, or djsa]»- been, that bomc men of great talents have sacrificed 
pointed in following a w’oithless woman without themselves to it. The shilling qualities of such 
truth, and theic is no man living whose being is people have given a beauty to whatever they w^ero 
such a weight of vexation as his is. He is au utter engaged in, and a mixture of wit has recommended 
stranger to the pleasing reflections in the evening of madness. For let any man who knows what it is to 
a well-spent day, or the gladness of heart or quick- have passed much time in a senes of jollity, mirth, 
ness of spirit iii the morning after profound sleep or wit, or humorous entertainments, look back at wliat 
indolent slumbers. He is not to be at ease any longer he wa.s all that while a-doing, and he will llnd that 
than he can keep reason and good sense witliout ms he has been at one instant sharp to some man he is 
curtains; otherwise he will be haunted with the re- sorry to have offended, impertinent to some one it 
flection, tliat he could not believe such a one the w’as cruelty to treat with such freedom, ungracefully 
woman that upon trial he found her. What has he noisy at such a time, unskilfully openatsuch a time, 
got by his conquest, but to think meanly of her for unmercifully calumnious at such a time ; and, from 
whom a day or two before he had the highest honour ? the whole course of his applauded satisfactions, im- 
And of himself for perhaps wionging the man whom able m the end to recollect any circumstance which 
of all men living he himself would least willingly can add to the enjoyment of his own mind alone, or 


have injured ? wiiicn lie would put his character upon with other 

Pleasure seizes the whole man who addicts him- men. Thus it is with those who are best made for 
self to it, and will not give him leisure for any good becoming pleasures; but how monstrous is it m the 
office in life wdiich contradicts tlie gaiety of the pre- generality of mankind who pretend this way, without 
sent hour. You may indeed observe in peojde of genius or mcliiiatiou towards it ! The scene, then, 
pleasure a certain complacency and’ absence of all is wild to an e.vtrnvagance : this is, as if fools should 
severity, which the habit of a loose unconcerned life mimic madmen. Pleasure of this kind is the intom- 
gives tham ; but tell the man of pleasure vour secret perate meals and loud jollities of the common rate of 
wants, cares, or sorrows, and you woll und that he country gentlemen, whose practice and way ofenjoy- 
has given up the delicacy of his passions to the crav- ment is to put arr end, os fast as they can, to that 
lugs of his appetites. He little knows the perfect little particle of reason they have when they are 
joy he loses, for the disappointing gratifications sober. These men of wit and pleasure dispatch their 
which he pursues. He looks at Pleasure as she ap- senses as fast as possible, by drinking until they 
preaches, and comes to him with the rccoramcnda- cannot taste, smoking until they cannot sec, and 
tion of warm wishes, gay looks, and graceful motion ; roaring until they cannot hear.— T. 
but he does not observe how she leaves his presence 

with disoider, impotence, downcast shame, and con- 1®>9 1 FTlTFiAV attpttqt Oi T' 7 ii 

scious imperfoctum. She makes our youth inglo- i'KlDAY, AUbUSl 34, 1711. 

rious, our age shameful, Dko loaves on trees the race of man is found.— P opb’s Hom. 

Will Honeycomb gives us twenty intimations in There is no sort of people whoso conversation 


which be would put his character upon with other 
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Like loaves on trees the race of man is found.— Popb's Hom. 


Will Honeycomb gives us twenty intimations in There is no sort of people whoso conversation 
an evening of several hags whose bloom was given is so pleasant as that of military men, who derive 
up to his arms; and would raise a value to himself their courage and magnanimity from thought and 
fop having had, as the phrase is, “ very good women.” reflection. The many adventures which attend their 
Will’s good women are the comfort of his heart, and way of life makes their conversation so full of inci- 
support him, I warrant, by the memory of past in- dents, and gives them so ft»nk au air in spcakhiff 
terviews with persons of their condition ! No, there of what they have been witnesses of, that no coio« 
18 not in the world an occasion wherein vice makes pany can be moie amiable than that of meij of sense 
BO faiitasticaj a figure, as at the meeting of two old who arc soldiers. There is a certain irregular way 
people who have been partners in unwarrantable in their narrations or discourse, which has something 
I pleasure, Ta tell a toothless old lady that she once inoie warm and pleasing than we meet with among 
liad a good set, or a defunct wencher Uiat he was the men who are used to adjust and methodize their 
admired thing of tho town, are satires instead of ap- thoughts. 
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I was this evening walking iu the fields with my alwa)8 with contemjit and rmllery), and in the 
friend Captain Sentry, and I could not, from the beginning of the action received a wound be was 
many relations which 1 drew him into of what passed sensible was mortal ; his reflection on this occasion 
when be was in the service, foibear expressing my was, ‘ I wish I could live another hour, to see how this 
wonder, that the “ fear of death,"’ which we, the rest blundering coxcomb will get clear of ibjs business, 
of mankind, arm ourselves against with so much f remember two young fellows who nd in the 
conteinplaliou, reason, and philosophy, should ap- same squadron of a tioopuf huue, who were ever 
pear so little in camps, that common men maich together; they ate, they drank, they intrigued ; in 
into open breaches, meet opposite battalions, not a void, all their passions and affections seemed to 
only without reluctance, but with alacrity. My tend the same way, and they appeared serviceable 
d'riend answered what I said in the following man- to each other in them. We were lu the dusk of the 
ner : “ What you wonder at may very naturally be evening to maich over a river, and the troop these 
the subject of admiration to all who are iiotconverfl- gentlemen belonged to were to bo transported m a 
ant in camps ; but when a man has spent some tune ferry-boat, as last as th»*y could. One of the frieiiih 
in that way of life, he observes a certain mechanic was now in the boat, wbilu the other was drawn up 
courage which the ordinary race of men become with others by the water-side, waiting the return ol 
masters of from acting always in a ciowd. They the boat. A disunler happened in the passage by 
see indeed many drop, but then they see many more an unruly horse; and a gentleman who bad the 
alive; they observe tlieniEclvcs escape very narrowly, rein of his horso negligently under his arm, was 
and they do not know why (hey should not again, foiccd into the water by bis horse’s jumping over. 
Resides which general way of loose thinking, they The friend on the shore ciied out, ‘Who is that 
usually spend the other part of their lime in plea- is drowned, trow ?’ lie was immediately answered, 
suros upon which their minds aie so outiicly bent, ‘ Your friend Harry Thompson.’ He very gravely 
that short labours or danger^ are but a t heap pur- replied, ‘ Ay, he had a mad horse.’ This short epi- 
chase of jollity, triumph, victory, frenh quarteis, thet fiom such a familiar, without more words, gave 
new scenes, and uncommon adventures. Such are me, at that time under twenty, a very moderate 
the thoughts of the executive part of an army, and opinion of the friendship of companions. Thus is 
indeed ot the gross of maiikinJ in goncr.il ; but none affection and every other motive of life in the gene- 
of these men of mechanical courage have ever made lality rooted out by the present busy scemo about 
any great figure in the piofcssmn of arms. I’liose them; they lament no man whose capacity can be 
v\ho are formed lor command, are such as have supplied by another ; undwhercmenconversowitli- 
reasoned themselves, out of a consuleratiou of greater out delicacy, the next man you meet will serve as 
good than length of days, into such a negligence of well as he whom you have lived with half your life, 
their being, as to make it their first position, (hat it To .such tho ilevastation of countries, the misery 
19 one day to bo resigned and since iL is. m the of inhabitants, the cries of the pillaged, and the 
prosecution of worthy actions and service of man- silent sorrow of the gicat unfortunate, are ordinary 
kind, they can put it to habitual hazard. The event objects ; their minds arc bent upon the little gratiti- 
of oui designs, say they, as it relates to others, is cations of their own senses and appetites, foigetful 
uncertain ; but as it relates to ourselves it mu.st be of compassion, insensible of glory, avoiding only 
prosperous, while we are in the pursuit of our duty, shame; tbcir whole hearts taken up with tho trivial 
and within the terms upon which Providence has hope of meeting and being merry. These are the 
ensured our happiness, whether we die or live. All people who make up tho gross of the soldiery. But 
that nature has prescribed must be good; and as the fine g^enlloman in that band of men is such a 
death is near to us, it is absurdity to fear it. Fear one as I have now in my eye, who is foremost in all 
loses its purpose when we are sure it cannot pre- danger to which he is ordered. Ilig officers are his 
Bcive us, and we should draw resolution to meet it friends and coftipanions, as they are men of honour 
from the impossibibty to escape it. Without a resig- and gentlemen; the private men his brethren, us j 


nation to the necessity of dying, there can be no they are of his species. He is beloved of all that 
capacity in man to attempt any thing that is glon- behold him. They wish him in danger us ho views 
ous . but when they have once attained to that per- their ranks, that they may have occasions to save 
ft'cUon, the pleasures of a life spent in martial ad- him at their own hazard. Mutual love is tho order 
ventures are as great as any of which the human of the files where be commands; every man afraid 
mind 13 capable. The force of reason gives a certain for himself and his neighbour, not lest their com- 
boauty mixed with conscience of well-doing and mander should punish thorn, but lest he should be 
thirst of glory to all which before was terrible and offended. Such is his regiment who knows mankind, 
ghastly to the imagination. Add to tins, that the and feels their distresses so far as to prevent them, 
tollowship of danger, the common good of mankind, Just in distributing what ia their duo, he wofild think 
the geueral cause, and the manifest virtue you may himself below their tailor to wear a snip of their 
observe m so many men who made uo figure until clothes in lace upon his own ; and below the most 
that day, are so many incentives to destroy tho little rapacious agent should he enjoy a farthing above bis 
consideration of their own persons. Such arc the own pay. Go on, brave man ! immortal glory is t^ 
heroic part of soldiers, who arc qualified for leaders, fortune, and immortal happiness thy reward.”— T. 

As to the rest whom I before spoke of, I know not .jr- 

liow it is, but they arrive at a certain habit of being No. 153.] SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 17U. 
void of thouKht ■ insomuch that on occasion of 

Inust imminent danger they are stlli in the same in- geqeclus autein peracUo letatis eat tanquam fabuln. Ci^us dc* 
difference. Nay, I remember an instance of a gay fatigaUcuem fugere debemux, pr««ertim at’Juncta sattelate. 
Fr 0 r>»bmnn e whn wflLfl led on in battle bv a sunenor .... . . rtnj.. dv Senect. 


Freufiliman,* who was led on in battle by a snpenor 


uj 1 a A. .rvC j-iwv •* well as all other things, hath its bounda a«a|n)e<l by 

officer (whose conduct it was his custom to speak of p^toro ; and its conclusion, bke the last act of a play, is okl 

— tbefaiigue of which wc ought to shun, eapedaUy wfien 

* The Frenchman here alludod to wai the Chevaber do our appetites are fully satisfied. 


FlouHlles. a Iteotenant-gcneinl uudei the Prince of Coude, at 
ihe battle of Seoeif, in 1674 


Ok all the impertinent wished which wo hear ex 
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presided in conversation, there is not one more un- 
arorlhy a genileinan or a man of liberal education, 
than that of wishing one’s self younger. I have 
observed this wish is usually made upon sight of 
some object which gives the idea of a past action, 
that it IS no dishonour to us that wo cannot now re- j 
]»eat; or else on what was in itself shameful when 
wo performed it. It is a certain sign of a foolish 
or a dissolute mind if we want our youth again only 
for the strength of bones and sinews which we once 
were uiasteis of. It is (as my author has it) as ab- 
surd m an old man lO wish for the strength of youth, 
as it would be in a young man to wi^h for the 
strengtli of a bull or a huise. Those wishes are both 
equally out of natuj:e, which should direct m all 
things that are not contradictory to justice, law, 
and reason. But though every old man has been 
young, and every young one hopes to be old, there 
seems to be a mo^l uuimtuial misunderstanding be- 
tween ttiosr; two stages of life. This unhappy want 
of commerce arises trom the insolent an ogauce or 
exultation in youth, and the irrational despondence 
or self-pity lu age. A young man whose passion 
and ambitiou is to be good and wise, and an old one 
who has no inclination to be lewd or debauched, are 
quite unconcerned in this speculation ; but the cock- 
ing young fellow who treads upon the toes of his 
elders, and the old fool who envies the saucy pride 
he sees him in, are the objects of our present con- 
tempt and derision. Contempt and derision are 
harsh words ; but in what manner can one give ad- 
vice to a youth in the pursuit and possession of sens- 
ual pleasures, or afford pity to an old man in the 
impotence and desire of enjoying them? Whenj 
young men m public places betray m their deport- 
ment an abandoned resignation to their appetites, 1 
they give to sober minds a prospect of a despicable 
ago, which, if not interrupted by death in the midst 
of their follies, must certainly come. When an old 
man bewails the loss of such gratifications which are 
past, he discovers a monstrous inclination to that 
which it 18 not m the course of Providence to recall. 
The state of an old man, who is dissatisfied merely 
for his being such, is the most out of all measures 
of reason aud good sense of any being we have any 
account of from the highest angel to the lowest wonn. 
How miserable is the contemplation to consider a 
libidinous old man (while all created beings, besides 
himself and devils, are following the order of Pro- 
vidence) fretting at the course of things, and being 
almost the sole nialecontent in the creation. But 
let us a little reflect upon what he has lost by the 
number of years. The passions which he had in 
youth are not to be obeyed as they were then, but 
reason is more powerful now without the disturbance ; 
of them. An old gentleman the other day in dis- j 
course with a friend of his (reflecting upon some ad- 
ventures they had in youth together) cried out, “ Oh 
Jack, thoso were happy days!” ” That is true,” 
replied his friend, ** but methinks we go about our 
business more quietly than we did then.” One 
would think it should be no small satisfaction to 
liave gone so far in our journey that the heat of the 
day is over with us. When life itself is a fever, as it is 
in hcentioUB youth, the pleasures of it are no other*- 
than the dreams of a man in that distemper; and 
it is as absurd to wish the return of that season of 
life, as for a man in health to be sorry fur the loss of 
gilded palaces, fairy walks, and flowery pastures, 
with which he remembers he was entertained in the 
troubled slumbers of a fit of sickness. 

As to all the rational and worthy pleasures of our 


I being— the conscience of a good fame, the contem- 
plation of another Ufe, the respect and commerce of 
honest men, our capacities for such enjoyments are 
enlarged by years. While health qpdurcs, the latter 
part of life, in the eye of reason, is certainly the 
more eligible. The memory of a well-spent youth 
gives u peaceable, unmixod, and elegant pleasure to 
the mind ; and to such who are so unfortunate a.s 
not to be able to look back on youth with satisfac- 
tion, they may give themselves no little consolation 
that they are under no temptation to repeat thein 
follie'?, and that they at present despise them. It was* 
preltily said, ” He that would be long an old man, 
must begin early to be one it is too late to resign 
a thing after a man is robbed of it; therefore it is 
necessary that before the arrival of age we bid adieu 
to the pursuits of youth, otherwise sensual habits 
ivill live in our imaginations, when our limbs cannot 
be subservihnt to them. The poor fellow who lost 
his arm last siege, will tell you, he feels the fingei.s 
that are buried in Flanders ache every cold morning 
at (yhelsea. 

The fond humour of appearing m the gay and 
fashionable world, and being applauded for trivial 
oxcelleuces, is what makes youth have age in con- 
tempt, and makes ago resign with so ill a grace the 
qualifications of youth ; but this in both sexes is in- 
verting all things, and turning the natural course of 
our minds, which should build their approbations 
and dislikes upon what nature and reason dictate, 
into chimera aud confusion. 

Age in a virtuous person, of either sex, carries in 
it an authority which makes it preferable to all the 
pleasures of youth. If to be saluted, attended, and 
consulted with deference, are instances of pleasure, 
they are such as never fail a virtuous old age. In 
the enumeration of the imperfections and advan- 
tages of the younger aud later years of man, they 
are so near in their condition, that, methinks, it 
should be incredible we see so little commerce of 
kindness between them. If we consider youth and 
age with Tully, regarding the affiaity to death, youth 
has many more chances to be near it than age : what 
youth can say more than an old man, ” he shall 
live until night?” Youth catches distempers more 
easily, its sickness is more violent, and its recovery 
more doubtful. The youth indeed hopes for many 
more days, so cannot the old man. Tho youth’s 
hopes arc ill-grounded; for what is more foolish 
than to place any confidence upon an uncertainty ? 
Bui the old man has not room so much as to hope ; 
he is still happier than the youth ; he has already 
enjoyed what the other does but hope fpr. One 
wishes to live long, the other has lived long. But, 
alas 1 is there any thing in human life, the duration 
of which can be called Jong ? There is nothing 
which must end, to be valued for its continuance. 
If hours, days, months, and years pass away, it is 
no matter what hour, what day, what month, or what 
ear we die. The applause of a good actor is due to 
im at whatever scene of the play be makes his 
It is thus in the life of a man of sense ; a short life 
is sufficieDt to manifest himself a man of honoui 
and virtue; when he ceases to be such he baa lived 
too long ; and while he is ^ch, it is of no conse- 
quence to him how long he shall be ^o, provided he 
is so to hii life’s end.— Tt 
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No. 154.] MONDAY, AUGUST 27, 1711. 

Kexno repente fuit turpliulniufl~^ Ji 7 v. SaL 11. 88. 

No roan e'er reach'd tiie lieigbU of vice at flrst'>-T-ATX. 

“ Mh. Spkctatok, 

“ You arc frequent in the mention of matters 
which concern the feminine world, and take upon 
Vou to be very severe against men upon all those oc- 
casions . but all this while I am afraid you have 
been very little conversant with women, or you 
* would know the generality of them arc not so angry 
as you imagine at the general vices among us. I 
am apt to believe (begging your pardon) that you are 
still what I myself was once, a queer modest fellow; 
and therefore, for your information, shall give you 
a short account of my Self, and the reasons why I was 
foiced to wench, drink, play, and do everything 
which are necessary to the chaiacter of a man of 
w'lt and pleafcure, to bo well with the ladies. 

“ You arc. to know, then, that I was bred a gen- 
tleman, and had the finishiog part of my education 
under a man of great probity, wit, and learning, in 
one of our universities. I will not deny hut this 
made my behaviour and mien bear in it a figure of 
thought rather than action; and a man of a quite 
central y character who never thought in his life, 
rallied me one day upon it, and said, ‘ he believed 1 
was still a virgin.’ Theie was a young lady of vir- 
tue present, and I was not (kspleased to favour the 
insinuation; but it had a quite contrary ctFoct from 
wh'it t expected. I was ever after tieated woth 
great coldness both by that lady and all the rest of 
my acquaintauco. la a very little time I never 
came into a room but 1 could hear a whisper, * Here 
conies the maid.’ A girl of humour would on some 
occasion say, *,i\Vhy, how do you know more than 
any of us?’ An expression of that kind was gone- 
rally followed by a loud laugh In a word, for no 
other fault in the world than that they really thought 
me as innocent as themselves, I became of no conse- 
quence among them, and was received always upon 
the foot of a jest. This made so strong an impres- 
sion upon me, that I resolved to be as agreeable as 
the best of the men who laughed at me ; but I ob- 
served it was nonsense foi me to bo impudent at 
first among those who knew me. My character for 
modesty was so notorious wherever I hud hitherto 
appeared, that I resolved to shew my new face in 
new (quarters of the world. My first step I chose 
with judgment ; for I went to Astrop,* and came 
down among a crowd of academics, at one dash, the 
impudentest fellow they had over seen in their lives. 
Flushed with this success, I made love, and was 
happy. Upon this conquest I thought it would be 
unlike a gentleman to sl^y long with my mistress, 
and crossed the country to Bury.f I could give 
you a very good ai'count of myself at that place 
alio. At these two ended my fiist summer of gal- 
lantry. — The v'iuter following, you would wonder at 
it, but I relapsed into modesty upon coming among 
people of figure m London, yet not so much but that 
the ladies who had lormeriy laughed at me, said, 

* Bless us, how wonderfully that gentleman is im- 
proved !* Some familiarities a^out the play-houses 
towards the end of the ensuing winter, made me 
conceive new hopes of adventures. And instead of 
retuj^ag the next summer to Astrop or Bury, I 
tboaB myself qualified to go to Epsom, and fol- 

* Astrop-wells* in Oxfordshire * tnlo which Oootor Radchffe 
‘'pul a toad." 

♦ Burv-f 'lr. A pLice of (aihlotiable resort 


lowed a young woman, whose relations were jealous 
of my place in her favour, to Scarborough. I car- 
ried ray point, and in my third year aspired to go 
to Tunbridge, and in the autumn of the same yew 
made ray appearance at Bath! I was new got into 
the way of talk proper for ladies, and was run into 
a vast acquaintance among them, which I always im- 
proved to the best advantage. In blU this course of 
time, and some years following, I found a sober 
modest man was always looked upon by both sexes 
as a precise unfashioned fellow of no life or spint, 
It was ordinary for a man who had been drunk in 
good company, or passed a night with a wench, to 
sp ‘ak of it next day before women for whom he had 
th« greatest respect. He was reproved, perhaps, 
with a blow of the fan, or with an ‘ Oh fie !’ but the 
angry lady still preserved an apparent approbation 
in her countenance. Ho was called a strange 
wicked fellow, a sail wretch ; he shrugs his shoulders, 
swears, receives another blow, swears again he did 
not know he swore, and all was well. You might 
often see men game in the presence of women, and 
throw at once for more than they wore worth, to re- 
commend themselves as men of spirit. I found by 
long experience, that the loosest principles and most 
abandoned behaviour, carried all oefore them in pre- 
tensions to women ot fortune. The encouragement 
given to people of this stamp, made me soon throw 
off the remaining impressions of a sober education. 
In the above-mentioned places, as well as in town, 
I always kept company with those who lived most 
at large ; and in due process of time I was a very 
pretty rake among the men, and a very pretty fellow 
among the women. I must confess, 1 had some me- 
lancholy hours upon the account of the narrowness 
of my fortune, but my conscience at the same time 
gave me the comfort that I had qualified myself for 
marrying a fortune. 

“ When 1 bad lived in this manner some time, 
and became thus accomplished, 1 was now in the 
twenty-seventh year of my age, and about the forty- 
seventh of my constitution, my health and estate 
wasting very fast; when I happened to fall into the 
company of a very pretty young lady in her own 
disposal. I entertained the company, as we men of 
gallantry generally do, with the many haps and dis- 
asters, watchings under windows, escapes from 
jealous husbands, and several other penis. The 
young thing was wonderfully charmed with one that 
knew the world so well, and talked so fine ; with 
Desdemona, all her lover said affected her; ‘ it was 
strange, it was wondrous strange.* In a word, I 
saw the impression I had made upon her, and with 
a very little application the pretty thing haa married 
me. There is so much charm in her innocence and 
beauty, that I do now as much detest the emtrse I 
have been in for many years, as ever I did before I 
entered into iL 

“ What I intend, Mr. Spectator, by writing all 
this to you, is that you would, before you go any 
farther with your panegyrics on the fair sex, give 
them some lectures upon their sillf approbations.— 
It is that I am weary of vice, and that it was not my 


natural way, that I am now so far recovered as not 
to bring this believing dear creature to contempt 
and poverty for her generosity to mo. At the same 
time tel] the youth of good education of our fex, thnt 
they take too little care of improving thcinselves in . 
little things. A good air at entering into a room^ t 
proper audacity in expressing himself with gaiety 
and gracefulness, would make a young gentleman O) 
virtue and tense capable of discountenancing the 
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shallow impudent rogues^ that shine among the 
women. 

“ Mr. Spectator, I do not doubt hut you are a 
very sagacious person, but you are so great with 
I'ully of late, that I fear you will coutemu these 
things as matters of no consequence: but believe 
me, Sir, they aioof the highest importance to human 
life; and it you can do any thing towards opening 
fair eyes, you will lay an obligation ufon all youi 
colitemporancs who arc fathers, husbands, or bro- 
thers to females. 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

Simon lIoNaicoAiB.” 

T. 


No. 155.] TUESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1711. 

— - lI.Ti iiugai sena ducuiit 

»Ti inalii—— Hor Ara Poet v 4 j1. 

'I'lieae things wlnrh uov\ soein fnvolcma and •flight, 

' WiU prove of iciioua coiisequcnco — R oscommon 

I HAVE more than once taken notice of an inde- 
cent licence taken m discourse, wheieln the conver- 
sation oil one pait is involuntaiy, and the eflcct of 
Some necessary eirciiinstance. 'I'his happens in tra- 
velling togcthei ill the same hired coach, sitting near 
each other in any public assembly, or (he like. I 
have, upon making ubseivatious of this sort, re- 
ceived lunumoiable messages from that part of the 
fair sex whoso lot in lile it is to be of any trade or 
public way of life. 'J'hey are all, to a woman, uigent 
with me to lay before the world the unhappy cir- 
cumstances they are under, fiom the unreasonable. 

I liberty which is taken in their prcheiice, to talk on 
I what subject is thouf^ht fit by eveiy coxcoinU who 
wants understanding or breeding. One or two of 
these complaints I shall set downi. 

“ Mil. Srr.tTAioR, 

** I keep a coffee-house, and am one of those whom 
you have thought fit to uieulion as uu Idol some time 
ago. I suffered a good deal ot luiilery upon that 
occasion ; but shall lieaitily forgive you, who aie the 
cause of it, if you will do mejustue in another 
point. What 1 ask of you is, to ocquaiiil my lus- 
tomers (who are otherwise very good ones) that 1 
am unavoidably hasped in my bar, ahd cannot help 
hearing the improper discouises they are pleased to 
entertain me with. They stave who shall say the 
most immodest things in my healing. At the same 
time half a dozen of them loll at the bar staring jujt 
in my face, ready to interpret my looks and gestures 
according to their own imaginations. In this pas- 
sive condition I know not where to cast my eyes, 
place my hands, or what to employ myself in. but 
this confusion is to he a jest, and 1 hear them say m 
the effd, with an insipid air of mirth and subtlety, 

* Let her alone ; she knows as well as we, for all she 
looks so.* Good Mr. Spectator, persuade gentlemen 
' thai^ it is out of all decency. Say it is possible a 
woman may be modest and yet keep a public-house. 
Be pleased to argue, that in truth the affront is the 
more unpardonanfo because I am obliged to suffer it, 
and cannot fly from it. 1 do assure you. Sir, the 
cheerfulness of life which would arise from the 
honest gam I have, is utterly lost on me, from 
the endless, flat, impertinent pleasantries which I 
hear frotn morning to night. In a word, it is too 
much for me to bear ; and 1 desire you to acquaint 
them, that 1 will keep pen and inlc at the bar, and 
write down all they say to me, and send it to you for 
the presa. It is possible when they see how empty 
what they speak, without the advantag[e of an im- 


pudent countenance and gesture, will appear, they 
may come to some q|nse of themselves, and the in- 
sults they are guilty of towards me. 

“I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

Thb Idol.** 

This representation is so just, that it is hard to 
speak of it without an indignation which perhaps 
would appear too elevated to such as can bo guilty 
of Ibis inhuman treatment, where they sec they at- 
front a modest, plain, and ingenuous behaviour. 
This corre.spondeut is not the only sufferer in this^ 
kind, for I have long letters both from the Royal 
and New Exchange on the same subject. They tell 
me that q, young fop cannot buy a pair of gloves, but he 
IS at the same time straining at some ingenious ri- 
baldry to say to the young woman who helps them on. 
It 13 no small addition to the calamity that the rogues 
buy as hard as the plainest and modestest customers 
they have; besides which, they loll upon their 
counters lialf an hour longer than they need, to 
drive away other customers, who are to share their 
iinpciitinences wiih the milliner, or go to another 
shop. Letters from *Changc-alley are full of the 
same evil; and the giils tell me, except I can chase 
some eminent merchants from their shops they shall 
[ in a short time fail. It is very unaccountable, that 
men can have so little deference to ail mankind who 
pass by them, as to bear being seen toying by twos 
and threes at a Lime, with no other puipose hut to 
appear gay enough to keep up a light conversation 
or comnion-placc jests, to the injury of her whose 
credit is certainly hurt by it, though their owm may 
b© strong enough to bear it. When we come to have 
exact accounts of these conversations, it is not to be 
doubted but that their discourses will raise the usual 
style of buying and belling. Instead of the plain 
downiight .ly*Rg> and asking and bidding so un- 
equally to whdt they will ically give and take, we 
may hope to have from these fine folks an exchange 
of compliirieuts. There must certainly be a great 
deal of pleasant differenoe between the commerce of 
lovers, and that of all other deuler.s, who are in a 
kind, adversaries. A .sealed bond, or a bank-note, 
would be a pretty gallantry to convey unseen into 
the hands of one whom a director is chaimed with ; 
otherwise the city-loitercrs arc still more unreason- 
able than those at tlie other end of thetowm. At the 
New-Exchange they are eloquent for want of cash, 
but in the city they ought with Cush to supply their 
want of eloquence. « 

If one might be serious on this prevailing folly, 
one might observe that it is a melancholy thing, 
when the world is mercenary “even to the buying and 
selling our very persons ; that young women, though 
they have never so great attractions from nature, are 
never the nearer being happily disposed of in mar- 
riage ; I say, it is very hard under this necessity, it 
shall not bo possible for them to go into a way of 
trade for their maintenance, but their very excel, 
lentes and personal perfections shall be a disadvan- 
tage to them, and subject them to be treated as if 
they stood there to sell their persons to prostitution, 
There cannot be a more melancholy circumstance to 
one who has made any obaisrvation in the world, 
than one of those erring creatures exposed to bank-' 
ruptcy. When that happens, none of those toying 
fools will do anymore thai^any other maci the^meet, 
to preserve her from Infamy, insult, and did|||ber, 

A woman is naturally more helpless than tffVt^her 
sox ; and a man of honour ana sense should have 
this in his view in all manner bf commerce with her. 
Were this well weighed, incoasideration, ribaldry, 
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and noDScus**. would not be more natuial to enter- 
tain w'omen with, than men ; and it. would bo as | 
much iuiportinence to go into a shop of one of these 
young women without buying, as into that of any 
other trader. I shall end this sjieculatiun witli a 
letter I have received from a pretty milliner in 
the cit). 

“ Mn, SpiiCTATon, 

“ I have read your account of beauties, and was 
,not a little surprised to tind no character «f myself 
•u it. I do assure you I have little else to do but to 
give audience, as I am such.* Here are merchants 
of no small consulcrdtion who call in as certainly as 
they go to 'Change, to say something of my roguish 
eye. And hero is one who makes mo once or twice 
ii week tumble over all luy goods, and then owns it 
was only gallantry to .see me act with these pretty 
haiuls , then lajs out three-pence in a little iiband 
tor his \vn“>thamls, and thinks he is man of great vi- 
vacit}. There is an ugly thing not far off me, whose 
shop IS fietpieiited only by people of busine.ss, ^tliat 
IS all day long as busy as ])Ossiblo. Must I that am 
a beautv be treated with fitr nothing but my beauty ? 
He pleased to assign laiesto my kind glances, or 
make all pay who eoii.c to see me, or I shall be un- 
done by my adtpircrs for want of tustomers. Alba- 
cinda, Eudo.na, and all the rest, worild be used just 
as we are, if they wore in our conditiou ; therefore 
pray consider the distress of us the lower order of 
I beauties, and 1 shall be 

I T. “ Your obliged bumble servant.” 


j No. 15G.1 WEDNE.S1)AY, AUCJUST 29, 1711. 

S(p.' tu siniiil obliq.isvl 

i Pcrfidmu vOtis caput, oiiltcncit 

I Pulchrior inullo — Uoa 2 Ud. vm 5. 

j Bui thou, 

I When a'K'O thou hast broke some tender vow, 

j Ail peijur’d, dost more cbarmiiit; grow ! 


I no not think any thing could make a pleasanter 
entertainment, than the histoiy of the reigning fa 
vourites among the women from time to time about 
this town. In such aii account wo ought to have a 
faithful confession of eai h lady for what she liked 
such and such a man, and he ought to tell us by 
what particular action or dress he believed he should 
be most successful. As for my part, 1 have always 
made as easy a judgment when a man dresses for the 
ladies, as when he is eij^uipped for hunting or cours- 
ing — the woman’s man is a person in his air and 
behaviour quite different from the rest of our species; j 
his gdrb is more loose and negligent, his manner 
more soft and indolent; — that is to say, in both these 
rases there is an apparent endeavour to appear un- 
concerned and careless. In catching buds the 
fowlers have a' method cf imitating their Voices to 
bung them to the snaro and your women’s men 
havo always a similitude of the creature they hope to 
betray in their own conversation. A woman’s man 
is very knowing in all that passes from one family 
to another, baa pretty little officiousnesses, is not at 
a lose what ia good Ibr a cold, and it is not amiss if 
he has a bottle of spirits in Uis pocket in case of any 
sudden indisposition. 

Curiosity having been my prevailing passion, and 
inde^.the sole entertainment of my life, I have 
someWes made it' my busiuosi to examino tlrn 
course. of intrigues as well as the manners and ac> 
compliehinentt of such as have been most succossfal 
th^t way. lu all my obsenratioQi I never kuevr a ! 


man of good understanding a general favourite; 
some singularity in his behaviour, some whim in his 
way of life, and what would have made him ridi- 
culou-s among the men, has recommended him to 
the other sex^ I should be very sorry to offend a 
people so fortunate as tliosc of whom I am speaking; 
but let any one look over the old beaux, and Ive will 
find the man of >ucc>*bs was remarkable for quar- 
relling impertinently for their sakes, for dressing 
unlike the rest of tne world, or passing his days in 
an insipid a.ssiduity about the fair sex to gam the 
figure he made amongst them. Add to this, that he 
must have the reputation of liexug well with other 
women, to please any one woman of gallantry ; for 
you" are to know, that thcr'.‘ is a mighty ambition 
among the light part of the fex, to gain slaves from 
the dominion of others. 51y friend Will Honey- 
comb says it was a common bite with him, to lay 
suspicions that he was favoured by u lady’s enemy, 
(that 13, some rival beauty,) to bo well with hprself. 
A little spite IS natuial to a great beauty : and it is 
ordinary to snap up a disagieeable fellow lest ano- 
ther should have him. That impudent toad Bareface 
faros well among all the ladies he converses with, 
for no other leason in the world but that he has the 
skill to koo|) them from explanation with one ano- 
ther. L>id they know there is not one who likes him 
in her heart, each would dcclaic her scoru of him the 
next moment; but lie is well received by them be- 
cause it IS the fashion, and opposition to each other 
brings them insensibly into an imitation of eneb 
other. What adds to him the gieatest giacc is, that 
the pleasant thief, as they call him, is the must iiv 
constant creature living, has a wonderful deal of wit 
and hbmour, and never wants something to say ; be 
sides all which, he has a most spiteful dangerous 
ttingue if you should piovoke him 

I’o make a woman’s man, ho must not be a man 
of sense, or a fool; the business is to entertain, and 
it i.s much better to have a faculty of arguing, than 
a capacity of judging right. But the pleasantest ot 
all thcVnmeii’s equipage are your regular visitants; 
these are volunteers in their service, without hopes 
of pay or preferment. It is enough that they can 
lead out from a public place, that they are admitted 
oil a public day, and can be allowed to pass away 
part of tliat heavy load, their tune, m the company 
of tho fair. But commend mo above all other.3 to 
(hose who are known for your ruincrs of ladies * 
these are the choicest spoils which our age produces 
We have several of these irresistible gentlemen 
among us when tho company is in town. Tiiese fel- 
low.s are accomplished with the knowledge of the 
ordinary occurrences about court and town, have 
that sort of goort breeding which is exclusive of all 
morality, and consists only in being publicly decent, 
privately dissolute. 

It is wonderful how far a fond opinion of herself 
can carry a woman, to make her havo the least re- 
gard to a professed known woman’s man ; but as 
scaice one of all tJie women who are in the tour of 
gallantries ever hears any thing of what is thecora- 
raon sense of sober mincU, but are entertained with 
a continual round of ilattencs, they cannot be mis- 
'tresses of themselves enough to make arguments for 
their own conduct from the behaviour of these men' 
to others. It is so far otherwise, (bat a general 
fame for falsehood in this kind, is a recommeu nations 
and the coxcomb, loaded with tho favours of many 
others, is received like a victor that disdains his 1 to« 
phies, to be a victim to tho present ebermer. 

if you see a man more rail of than^ordi- 
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I nary in a pubJic assembly, if loud upon no occasion, 
if negligent of the company round him, and yet lay- 
j ing wait for destroying by that negligence, you may 
I take it for granted that he has ruined many a fair 
I one. The woman’s man expresses himself wholly 
m that motion which w'c call strutting. An elevated 
chest, a pinched hat, a measurable step, and a sly 
surveying eye, are tlio marks of him. Now and 
then you see a gentleman with all these accoinpli-'li- 
ments ; but, alas, any one of them is enough to 
undo thousands when a gcuthnnan with such pei- 
fectunib adds to it suitable learning, there should he 
public warning of his residence in town, that we 
may remove our wives and daughters It hiiji^iens 
sometimes that such a fine man lias icad all the mis- 
cellany pooins, a few of our comedies, and has the 
translation of Ovid’s Epistles by heart “ Oh if it 
were poss-ible that sueh a one could be as tiue as he 
is charming ' but that is too much, the women will 
share such a dear false man : a little gallantly to 
hear him talk one would indulge one’s solt in, let 
him reckon the sticks of one’s fan. say something 
of the Cupuis m it; and then tall one so man) 
soft names vvhicli a man of his learning has at his 
fingers* ends. There suro is somce\eiisc for Irailty, 
when attacked by surhfoice .igauist <i w^ak woman/’ 
Such is the soliloquy of mail) a lady one might 
name, at the sight of one of those who makes it no 
iniquity to go Oil from day to da) in the sm of 
woman-slaughter. 

It IS certain that people are got into a w'ay of 
alTcetation, with a manner of overlooking the most 
solid virtues, aiirl admiiing the most trivial excel- 
lences. The woman is so far from cxpceting to be 
contemned for being a very injudicious silly animal, 
that while she can preserve her hoitures and her 
mien, she knows she is still the object of desire ; and 
there is a sort of secret ambition, from reading tiivo- 
lous books, and keeping as frivolous company, each 
side to be amiable in perfection, and arrive at the 
characters of the Dear Deceiver and the Peijurcd 
Fair.— T. 
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fjoiims, natalc comes qui ternperat aatrum, 

Natural Deus hiirnanw niorlalis in unum 
Quotlque caput tloa 2 Ep. n 187. 

IMITATKU. 

———That directing jww’r. 

Who forms the genius in the ii.ilul hour* 

Thattiodof nature, who, within us still, 

Incbnoa our acUun, not constrains our will — Poric. 

I AM very much at a loss to express by any word 
that occurs to mo in our language, that which is 
understood by indolt's in Latin. The natural dispo- 
sition to any particular art, science, profession, or 
trade, is very much to bo consulted in the care of 
youth, and studied by men for their own conduct 
when they form to themselves any scheme of life, 
it is wonderfully hard, indeed, for a man to judge of 
ins own capacity impartially. That may look great 
to me which may appear little to another ; and I 
may bo carried by fondness towards myself so far, 
as to attempt things too high for my talents and ac- 
compliBhmeuis. But it is not, methinks, so very 
difficult a matter to make a judgment of the abili- 
ties of othcMs, especially of those who are in their 
infancy. My common-place book directs me on 
tins octasioii to mention the dawning of greatness 
in Alexander, who being asked in his youth to 06n- 
tend fur a prize m the Olympic games, answered he 


would, if be had kings to run against him. Cassius, 
who was one of the conspirators against Caesar, gave 
as great a proof of his temper, when m his child- 
hood he struck a play-fellow, tlielion of Sylla, for 
.saying hiu father w as master of the Roman people. 
Scipio is repoited to have answered, when some 
flatterers at sup]ier were asking him what the 
Romans should do for a geneial after his death, 
“ Take Manus.” Manus was then a very boy, and 
had given no instances of his valour; but it w'as 
visible to Scipio, from the indtiners of the youth, 
that he had a soul for the attempt and execution of 
great niulortakuigh. I must confess I have vei) 
olten with much sorrow, bewailed the misfortune of 
the children of Great Biitain, when I consider the 
Ignorance and undi''Ceniing of the generality of 
schoolmasters. The boasted liberty w'^e talk of, is 
but a mean leward for the long servitude, the many 
heart aches and terrois, to which our childhood is 
cxjiosed in going thiough a gi ammar-school. Many 
of these stupid tyiants exeici'>e (heir cruelty with- 
out aii) maiiuer of di'-tiiictjon of the capacities of 
cliildrcii, or the intention of jiaients in their behalf. 
Theio aie many v\i client teni])f’rs whuh aie vvoitliy 
to he uourished and cultivated W'Uh all possible dili- 
gence and care, th.it were never designed to be ac- 
quainted vMth Aristotle, Tully, or Virgil; and there 
are as many who have capacities for understanding 
every w'oid those great peisons have writ, and yet 
were not burn to have any relish ot their writings. 
For wMiit ot this common and obvious discerning m 
those who have the care of youth, vve have so many 
hundred unacconntahle creatures every age whipped 
up into gn at .scholars, that are for ever near a right 
understanding, and w'lll never arrive at it. These 
are the scandal of letter*^, and these are gonrrally 
the men who arc to teach others. The sense of 
shame and honour is enough to keep the world it- 
self in order without corporal jniuishmont, mucli 
moic to tiain the mmds of uiicorrupted and inno- 
cent children. It happens, I doubt not, more than 
once in a year, that a lad is chastised for a block- 
head, when it is good apprehension that makes him 
incapable of knowing what his teacher means. A 
hiisk miagniation very often may suggest an error, 
which a lad could not have fallen into, if he had 
been as heavy in conjet luring as his master in ex- 
plaining. But there is no mercy even towards a 
wrung interpretation of his meaning; the sufferings 
of the scholar’s body are to rectify the mistakes of 
his mind. 

I am confident that no boy, who will not bo allured 
to letters without blows, will over be brought to any 
thing with them. A great or good mind must ne- 
cessarily be the worse for such indignities; and it 
IS a sad change, to lose of its virtue for the improve- 
ment of its knowledge. No one who has gone 
through what they call a great school, but must re- 
member to have seen children of excellent and in- 
genuous natures (os has afterward appeared in their 
manhood) ; I say no man has passed through this 
way of education but must have seen an ingenuous 
creature, expiring with sharae—with pale looks, be- 
seeching sorrow, and silent fcfars, throw up its honest 
eyes, and kneel on its tender knees to an inexorable 
blockhead to be forgiven the false quantity of a word 
in making a Latin verse. The child is punished, 
and the next day he commits a like crime, and so a 
third with the same consequence, I would fain ask 
any reasonable man, whether this lad, in the sim- 
plicity of his native innocence, full of shame and 
capable of any impresaion from that grace of soul, 
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was uol fitl-er for any purpose in this life, than alter 
that spark of virtue is extiDguished in him, though 
he is able to write twenty verses lu an evening? 

Seneca says, after his exalted way of talking, 

“ As the immortal gods never learnt any virtue, 
though they are endued with all that is good; so 
theie are some men who have so natuial a pro- 
pensity to what they should tollow, that they learn 
it almost as soon as they liear it.” Plants and ve- 
getables aie cultivated into the production of liner 
• truiu than they would yiebl wathmit that care; and 
\ct we cannot eutertfliu hopes of producing a ten 
tier conscious sjniit into «uls of vutue, wilhout tlie 
siiiue uietliods as are used to luL Limber, oi give new 
shape to a piece ot stone. 

It is wholly to this dreadful practice, that wc may 
attribute a certain hardiness and ferocity whu h some 
iTieii, though hlierally educatcil, carry about them 
in all their Ijehavumr. To he hrcil like a gentle- 
man, and punished like a malel.ictoi, must, as wo 
see il does, produce that illiheial sautiiiesb wJiich we 
see sometimes in men of lelteis. 

The tS]JcULin boy who sufleied the fox (which he 
li.ul stolen and hid uiid 'r his coat) to eat into his 
I howi’ls, I dari' sa) ha<l not lialf the wit ui ]i(>tulance 
which we leaiii at great seiiocd'' among us Imt the 
glorious '•eiise of honour, or rather tear of shame, 
whichdie demonstrated in that action, was worth all 
the loaniiiig in the world without it. 

It IS, metliiuks. a very luelnnelioly coii'-idei atioii, 
that a little iiegjigcnee can spoil u i, but gieat in- 
j clustry is ueces'^arv to inipiove us ; the most e.xcel- 
j leu I natures are soon depn'ciated, but evil tem|KTs 
I are long he tore they aie cwalLed into good habits. 

' To help this by punishments, is the same thing as 
killing a man to tuie him of a distemper; when he* 
comes to suffer puni.slimeriL in that one circumstance, 
he is bi ought hedow the existence of a rational crea- 
ture, and isS in the state of a brute that moves only 
by the admoiution of stripes. But since this custom 
of educating by the lash is suffered liy the geutiy of 
(Ireat Britain, I would prevail only that honest 
heavy lads may be dismissed from slavery soonei 
than they are at present, ancl not whipped ou to 
their fourteenth or fifteenth year, whi'tlier they ex- j 
pect anv progress from them or not. Let the child’s 
capacity be forthwith examined, and he sent to some 
nieehanic way of life, without respect to ins birtii, 
if nature designed him for notlmig higher: let him 
go before he has innocently suffered, and is debased 
into a dereliction of mind for being what it is no 
guilt to be, a plain man. I would not here be sup- 
posed to have said, that our leamed men of cither 
robe who have been whipped at school, are not still 
men of noble and liberal minds ; but 1 am sure they 
would have been much more so than they are, had 
they never suffered that infamy. 

But though there is so liltle care, as I have ob- 
served, taken, or observation made of the natural 
sLiain of men, it is no small comfort to mo, as a 
Spectator, that there is any right value set upon the 
j dona iwiolei of other animals ; as appears by the fol- 
lowing advertisement handed about the county of 
I Liiiccdn, and subsL^ibed by Euoa Thomas, a person 
whom 1 have not t^ honour to know,, but suppose Uf 
bo profoundly learned in borse-flcsh 

“ A chesnut hoise called Cffisar, bred by James 
Darcy, Esquire, at Sedbury, near Richmond, in the 
county of Vork; his grandam was his old royal 
mare, and ^ot by Blunderbuss, which was got by 
Uelmsley Turk, and he got by Mr. Cou rants Ara- 
bian, vv'bich got Mr. Minahuks Jew’s-Trump. Mr. 


Coasar sold him to a nobleman (coming five years 
old, when he had but one sweat) for three hundred 
guineas. A guinea a leap and trial, and a shilling 
the man. “ Enos Thomas.” 

T. 
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Num li.ee noviinus oyse iiitiiL — MARriAi, xlil 2 

We knowlliese Ihntgs lo bo mere inflea, 

Oi r of d firm regard to impartiality, I print these 
letters, let them make for me oi not. 

“ Mr, Si’EcrATOR, 

I have ol)K(‘rvcd through the whole course of 
your rhapsodies (as yon on(e very well called them) 
you are very iiidiisliious to overthrow all that many 
your superiors, who have gone belore you, have 
made their rule of wuting. I am now hctwiion fifty 
and sixty, and had tin* lionour to be well with the 
flist men of taste and gallantry in the joyous leign 
o( Uhailos the Second. We then had, I humbly 
pK suine, us good uiKier.sUndiiigs among ns as any 
mnv can pretend to. As for yourscdl, Mr. S])ectdtor, 
Nou seem with the ntmo.st arrogance to undermine 
the very fundamentals ujiuii winch vve (onduetf'd 
ourselves It is monstrous to set up for a man of 
wit, and yet demy that honour in a W'omaii is any 
thing else but peevislmess, that inclinatuni is “ not”* 
the b(*st rule of life, or virtue and vice any thing 
else but health and disease. We had no more to do 
but to put A lady into a good humour, and all we 
could wish followed of coiiise. Then, again, your 
Tully, and your discourses of another life, are the 
very bane of miUh and good humour. Fr’ytheo do 
not value thyself on thy reason at that exorbitant 
rate, and the dignity ol human nature ; take my 
wold for it, a setting-dog has as good leuboii as any 
man in England. Had you i^as by youi dmrnals 
one would think you do) set up fur being in vogue 
m town, you sliould have fallen m with the bent of 
passion and ai'petite ; your sougs liad then been iii 
every pretty moulh in England, and your little dis- 
tichc.s had been the maxims of tliefair and the witty 
to walk hy . J)ul, alas, Sir, what can you hope (or 
from mteiuuuing people with what must iiceiis 
make them like (hcmselves woise than tliey did be- 
fore they read you? Had you made it your business 
lo describe Coiinna cbaniiiiig, though inconstant ; 
to find Boinethnig in human nature itself to make 
ZoiluH excuse himselt for being fond of her; and to 
make every man in good commerce with his own 
reflections, you harl done something worthy our ap- 
plause ; but indeed, Sir, we shall not commend you 
for disapproving us. I have a great deal more to say 
to you, but I shall sum it all up lu this ono remark. 
In short, Sir, you do not write like a gentlemau, 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble servant.” 

“ Mr. Sfectaior, 

“ The other day wc were several of us a* a tea- 
table, and according to custom and your own advice 
had the Spectator read among us. It was that pa- 
per wherein you are pleased to treat with great free- 
dom that character which you call a woman’s maa 
We gave up all the kinds you have mentioned, ex- 
cept those w'ho, you say, are our constant visitants 
I was upon the occasion commissioned hy the com 
pany to write to you and tell you, * that we shall not 
part with the men we have at present, until the men 

* Sped, in folio Altered in the Svo. of J712, when '* not" 
was left out. 

N 2 
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j of sense think fit to leliovo them, and give Ub their 
I com^)aiiy in their stead.’ You cannot nuagme but 
! that we love to hear reascui and good sense better 
j than the ribaldry we aie at present entertained with, 

1 but we must have company, and anumg us voiy in- 
1 considerable is better than none at all. We an* 

I made tor the cements ef society, and enme into the 
' world to create relations amongst mankind , and 
I solitude IS au unnatural being us. If the mcui of 
; good understanding vvonld forget a little of tlieir 
i froverity, they would find thmr account in it; and 
j their wisdom would have a pleasure in it, to v\hicli 
j they arc mnv strangers. It is natuial among us, ' 
I when men have a (rue rehslrof our company and 
I our value, to say every tiling with a liettei giace • 

: and there is without designing it something ciuui- 
I mental in what men iilfei before women, which is 
lost or negb-uted in conver''atjons of men on) v (nve 
I me leave to tell you, Sir, it would do vuu no gieat 
j harm if )()U yourself came a little more into our 
! rompan) . it would ceriainly cure you of a ceH.im 
j positive and dcteiinining manner in which you talk 
J Bomctimcs. In hopes of your amendment, i 

I “ I am, Sir, your gentle reader.” 1 

I *' Mil. Spicctatou, I 

I “ Your professed regard to the fair sex may, per- ' 
j baps, make them value your admouitioiis when they I 
j will not tliO'.e of oilier men. 1 desire you. Sir, to 
' repeat some lertuies upon subjeets winch you have' 
I now and then in a ( ursory manner only just louched. 
i 1 would liave a Spectator wholly writ upon gooil 
I breeding; and after you have asserted that time and 
I place aie to be veiy much considered in all our ac- 
' tions, it will be proper to dwell upon bchavibur at 
j chuich. On Sunday last, a giave and rcveiend man 
1 preached at our church. '‘1 here was something par- 
I ncular iii his accent, but without an> inainiei of 
1 affectuLion. I'lns pai ticulai ity a .sc‘t of giggleis 
' thought the must necessary thing tube taken notice 
of lu his whole cliscomse, and maile it an c^ecasion 
of ninth dining tlie whole lime of jpcimou. You 
should sec one of them leady to huist behind a fan, 
another pointing to a ccuupaniou m another seat, 
and a fourth with an auh comp isuie, as if .she w’oulcl 
if possible sUfle her langhtc'r. 'J'lic’^re were many 
gentlemen who looked at them steadfastly, hut tins 
they tocjk for ogling and adminng them. There was 
one of the meiry ones in jiarticular, that found out 
out juU then tliat she had but five fingers, (oi she 
fell a reckoning the pretty pieces of ivory over and 
over again, to find herself employment .urd nc>t laugh 
out. Would it not he expedient, Mr. Speitatcrr, that 
the churchwarden should hold up his wand on these 
occasions, and keep the decency of the place as a 
magistrate docs the peace m a tumult elsewhere ?” 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘‘I am a woman’s man, and read with a very fine 
i lady your paper, wherein you fall upon us whom you 
I envy: what do you think I did? You must know 
{ she w’as dressing ; I read the Spectator to her, and 
I obe laughed at the places where she thought I was 
i touched; 1 threw away your moral, and taking up 
j her girdle, cried out, 

Give me but what this riband bouud, 

I Take all the rest the “ son"* goes round. f 

1 “ She smiled, Sir, and said you were a pedant; 

I so say of me what you please, read Seneca and quote 
him against me if you think fit, 

am, Sir, your humble servant.” 

1 Frotn Wallrr's verspR ort a lady's girdle. 
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Omiicm, quu; nunc ohducUi tuenti 

Moilalf** lu’lM'tal \i'‘U'< tibi, ft hujiiidti circuni 

C'.ilmal, imbtMii cnpuini Viao A^ai U 604 

The cloud, whn h. intcrcoi)tmK the clear light, 

H.uig'i « i>r tli> eyes, ami hluiita thy mortal sight, 

I \m11 reinoAO — - 

“NViiln 1 was at Giand Caiio, I picked up several 
cncnital manuscripts, which I have still by me. — 
A iiicng others I met with one entitled, The Visions, 
of Mii/a, which I hav^ read over with gloat plea- 
sure I iiitond to give* it to the public when I have 
no other rnteitainment for them ; and shall begin 
with the first vision, w^hich I have translated word 
for woul as lolhiws 

‘‘ On the hflh day of the moon, which accordm;^* 
to the custom of my forelathers I always kcM’p holy 
after having wasliod myself, and offcied nj) my mom 
iiig devotions, I ascended the high lulls of Jlagdat 
in order to pa.ss the rest of the day in mcditalJOT. 
and prayer As 1 was hero airing myscil on llic 
tops of the mountains, I fell into a piofouiid 
c'ontempiation on the vanity of human life ; and 
passing ftoni one thought to another, ‘ Suredy,’ said 
I, * man is but a sli.idow, and lito a dream.’ Whilst 
I was thus musing, 1 cast my eyes towards the sum- 
mit of a rock that was not far from me, whore I 
discovered one in the* habit of a shepherd, with a 
little musical instrument in his hand. As I looked 
upon him he applied it to lus lips, and began to play 
upon It. The* sound of it was exceeding sweejt, and 
wrought into a variety of tunes that wore inexpres- 
sibly melodious, and altogether different from any 
thing I had ever heard. Thc-y put incMii mind of 
those heavenly airs that are played to the departed 
souls of good men upon their first arrival in Para- 
* ui'.i*, to wear out the impiessions of the last agonies, 
and qualify them for the pleasures of that happy 
place My heart medted away in secret raptures. 

I “ I had been often told tliat the lock before me 
j was the haunt of genms ; and that sevciul had been 
entertained with music who had passed by it, but 
never heard that the musieian had before made him- 
self visible. When he had raised my thoughts by 
those transporting airs which he played, to taste tiic 
pleasures of Li.s com crsation, as I looked upon him 
like one astonished, he beckoned to me, and by the 
waving ot his hand directed mo to apiiroaeh the 
])lace where he sat. I drew near with that rever- 
cme which is <luc to a siiDciior nature ; and as my 
heart was entiiely subdued t>y the captivating strains 
I bad bcaid, 1 fell down at his feet and wept. The 
genius smiled upon me with a look of compassion 
and affability that familiarized him to my imagina- 
tion, and at once dispelled all the fears and appre- 
hensions with which I approached him. He lifted 
mo from the giound, and taking me by the hand, 

‘ Mirza,’ said he, * I have heard thee in thy solilo- 
quies; follow me.’ 

“ He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the 
rock, and placing me on the lop of it— ‘ Cast thy 
eyes eastward,* said he, ‘ and tett me what thou 
seest.’— ‘ I see, said I, * a huge valley, and a pro- 
digious tide of water rolling through it.’—* The 
valley that thou se^st/ said he, ‘ is lh(s Vale of 
Misery, and the lido of water that thou seest is part 
of the great tide of eternity.’—* What is the rea- 
son,’ said I, * that the tide 1 see rises out of a thick 
, mist at one end, and usain loses itself in a thick 
' mist aj the other ?’— * What thou scest,* said he, * is- 
, that portion of eternity which is called time, mea- 
1 surco out by the sun, and reaching from the begin 
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ning of the world to its consummation,* — ‘ Examine compassion towards nae, bid me quit so uncomfortable 
now,’ said he, ‘ this sea that is bounded with dark- a prospect. ‘ Look no more/ said he, ‘ on man in 
ness at both ends, and tell me whatthrm discoverest the first stage of his existence, in his setting out for 
in it ’ — ‘ I seo a bridge,’ said I, ‘ standing in the eternity; but cast thine eye On that thick mist into 
midst of the tide.*—* Tlie bridge thou see.st,* said ho, which the tide bears the several generatioris of mor- 
‘ human life; consider it dUoritivoly.' Upon a tals that fall into it.’ I diroctod my sight as I w.is 
more lel^urely survey of it, I found that it consisted ordered, and (whether or no the good gciiins sta’ength- 
of threescore and ten entire arches, with several enod it with any supernatural force, or dissipated 
broken arches, which, added to those that were cii- part of the mist tli.it was before too thick for the 
tire, made up the number about a hundred. As I eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opiuiing at the 
I was counting the andies, (he genius told me that fai thcr end, and spieadiug forth into an nnraense 
ihis budge coiimsted at 6rst of a thousand arches ocean, that had a huge rock of iidamaiii running 
but llirit d great Hood sw'ept awviy the rest, and left through the midst of it, and dividing it into two 
the bridge m the ruinous condition I now beheld it. equal parts. The clouds still rested on one hall of 
‘ Put lell me faither,’ said ho, ‘ what thou discoverest it, insomuch that I could diKcover iiolhing in it; but 
oo iL.’ — ‘ 1 see multitudes of people passing over il.‘ the other appeared to me a vast oce.in planted with 
said I, ‘ and a black cloud hanging on each end of innumerable islands, that wcie covered with fruits 
it.’ As I looked iiioie attentively, 1 saw sevcialol and flowers, and interwoven w'lth a thousand little 
I tlic [i is^cngcis dropping through the bridge into the shumig seas that ran among them. I could see 
I gii'ut tide tli.at flowed undeine.ith it: ami, upon persons dressed in glorious habits with garlands upon I 
I l irth r eximiiaation, perceived there were ninii'cer- I then heads, passing among the tiees, lying down by 
I able (iui})-doois that lay eoiiccaled in the bridge, (he sides of lountains, oi resting ou beds f)t flowei.s; 

I ubidi the passengers uo sootiei tiod upon, but they and could heai a (amfuhed harmony nt smging-birds, 

I iell tliKiiigli them into the tide, and iminedialcly dis- falling waters, human voues, ami musical in, stiu 
nppeuicd. These hidd< n pit-falls vveiesct veiy llnck meiits. (J]a«inoss grew in me upon the discovery of 
at the eutrance of the bridge, so tlint thiongs of so delightful a .‘'tone. ] wJ''hcd tor the wings of an 


poiqilc no sooner broke through (ho cloud, but many 
ol them fell into them. 'I'hey grew thinner towaids 
the middle, but luiiltiphcd ami lay tloser together to- 
waids tin end of the arches that weie eiitiie. 

“ 'I’hcrewert* indeed .some pel sons, but then iium- 
liei was \ei'y small, that eoiitiiuied a kind of hoh- 
biing maieh on tiie broken ait lies, but fell thiough 
one aftei anodu'i, being quite tiled and spent with 
so long a walk. 

*‘ 1 jiiihsed .some time in (he i onlemjil.atiou of this 
womlei mi sLnietuie, and the gieat vuiiet} of objects 
whieli it presented. My heart wa.s tilled with a deep 
liiclaueholy to see several duqipiug uue.vpectodly in 
llie midst of miilh and jollity, and catihing at every 
thing thai stood by them to sav^ tlieinselve.s. Some 
weu; looking up towaids in a thoughtful pos- 

ture, and in (he midst of a spcHulatimi stumbled and 
fell out of sight. Mqhitndesi wetc ver\ busy m the | 
jjUiKuit ot hubhles tliat glitteied in tlicir eyes and 
dautod before them ; but oticn when they thouglit 
tiiemselvca within the icdch of tliom, their footing 
failed, und down they sank. In this i oiifusum of 
objects, I observed some with sriuut.trs in then 
hands, and olliers with uriimls, who laii to and fro 
upon tlie bridge, thrustiiig several persons on trap- 
door's winch did not seem to lie iii their way, and 
which they might have escaped bad they not been 
thus forced upon them. 

“ The genius seeing me indulge myself ou this 
melancboly prospect, told me 1 had dwelt long 
enough upon it. * Take thine < yes. olf the biidgo,’ 
Raid he, ‘ and tell me if thou yet seest any thing 
tiioii dost not comproheiid.’ Upon looking up, 

‘ What mean,’ said I, ‘those great flights ot buds 
tJiat are perpetually hovering about the bridge, and 
setlling upon it from time to timci* 1 see vultures, 
harpies, ravens, coiinorants and among many other 
feathered creatures sevmal HtUe'winged boys, that 
perch in great uumbers upon the midtllo aiches,’-— 
•-These,’ said the geiiiyai, are^ EnVy, Avarice^ Su- 
perstition, Despair, Love, with the like cares and 
passions that infest humac life/ 1 

** I here fetched a deep .sigh. ‘ Alas/ said I, I 
* man was made in vain ! hoW is he ^ivcn away to | 
pi^scry and iiKirtahiy' tortured in litc, and. M\al j 
lowed up in death V The genius, being moved with I 


; eagle, that I might fly aw.ay to those happy se.its 
i hut the genius told me there was no pa'^sage to them, 

I except thiough the gates of dealh that I saw open- 
ing every moment njion the hiidije. * The islands,’ 
.said he, ‘ that lie so iiesh and giecn hefoie thee, and 
with whuh tlie whole face of the uecaii appears 
sp(>tted as far as tlmu canst see, arc more in number 
than the sands on (he .sf.i-slmie; iheio .ai’e mvnads, 
of isfaiuls behind lliose whuh tlion here di-coverost, 
reaching lartlurtlum thine eve, oreveii Ihine imagi- 
nation can extend itself. 'L'hese arc the mansmtis 
jot good men after death, wlio, according to the de- 
' gree and kinds of virtue in which they execUed. are 
i distributed among tiiese several islands; which 
i abound with pleasures of dilTerent kinds and de- 
gices, suitablii^. to the rohslies and perfections of 
thofc.e who are settled in them ; every island is a pa- 
radise accommodated to its respective inhabitants. 
Are not these, Mirza, Imhitatmiis woith contend- 
ing for? Docs lile appear miserable, that gives 
thee oppoilunitiefs of earning .such a reward? Is 
death to be feuied, tliat will convey thee to so hapjiy 
an existence f Think not man w.ls mado in vain, 
who has siuh an eternity reserved for him.’ I gazed 
with inexprc.ssible pleasure on these liajipy islaiuK. 
At length, saul 1, show me now, I bchceeh tliee, fh<; j 
scei'ctslhat he hid under thosecUrk clouds whu’hLOver | 
the ocean on the other side of the rock of adamant. 
The. genius making me uo answer, I turned ahimt 
to address myself to him a second time, hut I foriiid 
that he had left me ; I then turned again to the 
vision which I hud been so long eonteiniilating ; but 
instead of the rolling tide, the aicLed bridgfe, and 
the happy islands, 1 sav.- nothing but the iong^.hol- 
low valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and camels, 
grazing upon the sides oi it.’’ 

C. 

The End of the Fml Vision 0 / Mirza, 

No. ItlO.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER. % 1711. 

———Cut miens dlvtjuor, ntqiie os 

Magun suimtunim d«s iioiitiuia hu)us honofeni. 

Hor. 1 Sat. iv 43 

Om him confer the Poet's sacred name. 

' Wivv.e lofty voioc tteclures the heavenly flame 

Tiijiuis is '10 1 haracter more ''reiucutly given to 
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a writer, than that of beiu^ a genius. I have heard 
many a little scnnettecr called a fine genius. There 
18 not an heroic scribbler in the nation, tliat has not 
his admirers who think him a groat genius; and as 
for your sniatterera in tragedy, there is scarce a man 
among lliein who is not cried up by one or otliei tor 
d piodigious genius. 

My design in this paper is to ronnider what is 
properly a great genius, and to throw some thoughts, 
together on so iiriconimon a subject. 

Among great genuiscs those few dr.iw the admi- 
ration of all tlie world upon tln'in, and stand up as 
the prodigies of niaiiknid, who hj the mere strength 
of natural parts, and without any assistance of ait 
or learning, h.i\e produced works that were the de- 
light of thmr own times, and the wonder of jios- 
tenty. There appears something nobly wild and 
extravagant in those gicat natuial geniuses, that is 
infinitely more boautifnl than all turn and polishing 
of what the French rail a hel by wbich they 

woulfl express a genius refined by conversation, le 
flection, and the leading of the most polite uiitliors, 
Thu greatest genius which runs through the aits and 
sciences, takes a kind of tincture from them, uiid 
falls unavoidably into mutation. 

Many of these great natural geniuses that were 
never diseijilined and broken by rules of art, aie to 
be fuiiiiil among the ancients, and in particular 
among those of the more eastern parrs of the worl<l. 
Ilomei has innumerable flights that Virgil wms not 
able t(* reiuh, and in the Old Testament W'e find se- 
veral passages more elevated and sublime than any 
in Ilumer. At the same time that we allow a 
griMfei and more daring genius to tlio ancients, we 
must owui that the greatest of them very inueh fiuled 
in, or, if you will, that thv'y were much above, 
the nicety and Coriectiicss of the lnod<M•n^. In their 
similitudes and allusions, provided there was a like- 
ness, they did not much trouble themselves about 
the deceiu-y of the eomparison • thus Solomon re- 
i seiiiblcs tlie nose of his beloved to the tow'er of Le- 
j banoii, vviiirh lookelh towMrds Uanwwcus ; as the 
I (omiiig of a thuT in the iiiglit, is a similitude of the 
! Srime kind ju the New 'restanient. It would bo 
j endless to make toller tioiis of this n/ituie; Horner 
• illustrates one of his heroes encornpassi d with the 
j enemy, hy .in ass in i field of corn ih.it has his sides 
bel.iboured by .ill the boys of the village without 
Stirling a foot for it, and another of them tossing 
I to and fio in his bed and burning with resentment, 

' to apiece o. flesh broiled on the coals. Tins par- 
j ticular failure in the aiicieufs opens a large field of 
j raillery to the little wits, who can laugh at an inde- 
1 cency, but not lelish the sublime ju these sorts of 
! writing. The present emperor of IVrsja, confonn- 
I ably to till"' eastern way of thinking, amidst a great 
j m«'uiy pompous titles, denominates himself “ the 
' siui of glory,” and “ the nutmeg of delight.” In 
! short, to cut off all cavilling against the ancients, 
j .111(1 parliculai iy tliosc of the wanner climates, who 
j had most heat and life in theirimaginations, we arc to 
Consider that the rule of obseivmg wliat the French 
call the bi('}iseancc in an allusion, has been found 
out of later years, and in the colder regions of the 
world, where wf’ could make some amends for our 
want of force and spirit, by a senipiiluus nicety and 
exactness in our ci^mpositions Our countryman, 
Sh.aki.peaie, was a remarkable instance of this first 
' kind of grnat geniuses. 

'[ 1 rainmt ipnt this head without observing that 

j Ihudo wj'^ ri gi'oat genius of the fiist class, who wJls 
burned on by a natural fire and impetuosity to vast 


cunceptioDs of things and noble sallies of imagiii» 
lion. At the same time, can any thing be more ri- 
diculous than for men of a sober atffl moderate 
fancy to mutate this poet’s way of w'nting, in those 
monstrous compositiuna which go among us uuder 
the name of rindarics? When I see people copy- 
ing woiks, which, as Horace has represented them, 
arc .singular in their kind, and inimitable; when I 
see men following irregularities by rule, and by the 
little tiieksnf art straining after the mo.st unbounded 
flights of natuie I cannot but apply to them that 
passage in Teieiice: 

Incerta hppc si tu postulcB 

Rationo ceita faccio, iilhilo plus ajjas. 

Quam SI dos operam, ut cum ratione msanlas. 

Kuv act 1. .sc t 

You may as well pntend to lie mad and in your senses 
the same lone, as lo tliirik of reducing iliesc unecrliiin tlnngs 
to any ceitnmty by reason. 

Til short, cl modern Pindaric w liter, eom])ared 
with Pindar, is like a si.stiT among the Camisars* 
compared with Virgil’h Sibyl * there is the di.stor 
tion, grimace, and outw'ard figure, but nothing of 
that divine impulse wliiih raises the mind above 
ilsilf, ;ind makes the sounds more than human. 

There la aiiothei kind of great geiiuises whicli I 
shall place in a second clasa, not as I think them 
infeiior to the first, hut only for clistmctiou's sake, as 
they are of a different kind. The second class of 
gieat geniuses iire those that have formed themsidivcb 
by rules, and submitted the greatness of their na- 
tuial talents fo the concctioiis and lestraints of ait 
Such among the Groek.s were Pl.ito and Aristotle 
among the Homans, V’lrgil and Tally ; among the 
English, Milton and Sir Francis Bacon, 

The genius in both these classes of authors mav 
be equally gi cal, but shows itself after a dilfereiil 
manner. In the fiist, it is like a rich soil in a hujipv 
idimate, that pioduces a whole wilderness of noble 
plants rising in a thousand beautiful landscapes 
without any ceitain order or regularity. In the other 
It IS the same rich soil under the same happy cli- 
mate, that has been laid out in walk, s and jiartcne.s, 
and cut into shape and beauty by the skill of the 
gaidenci. 

The great danger in the latter kind of geniii''es is, 
lost they cramp then own abilities ton much by imi- 
tation, and form themselves altogetht'r upon models, 
w'lthoiit giving the full play lo their own n.atiinil 
paits. An imitation of the best authors is not to 
compare with a good original; and I heUevc W'e 
may observe that very few writers make an extraor- 
dinary figure in the world, who have not something 
in their way of thinking or expressing themselves, 
that IS peculiar to them, and entirely their own. 

It IS odd, to consider what great geniuses are 
sometimes thrown away upon trifles. 

“ I once saw' a shepherd,” says a famous Italian 
author, “ who used to divert himself in his solitudes 
with tossing up eggs and catching them again with- 
out breaking them ; in which he had arrived to bo 
great a degree of perfection, that he would keep up 
four at a time for several minutes together p’ayiiig 


« ■ More commonly known by the name of the French Pro- 
phots, a set of enthusiasts origlnaJly of tho Ceveiines in Franco, 
who came into EuijlanU about the year 1707, anti had at first a 
considerabie number of votaries, Afnlier account of tho riw 
nnd progress of lids strange ‘icet may be gained fioni two 
pamphlets; one In French, entitled, “ I.e Theatre sucre de 
Ceveniies, ou Becit d« diverscs Merveillea nouvelleuieiit 
eperee.s dans cotte Partie de la Province de Longnodoc. Lomt 
1707, 12ino" Tho other in English, viz “ A ifrand pJuckeo 
from the Burning, excmpJifjcd in (he unptiralieiod case of 
Sanmel Koimor &ic London, 1718. 12jno " 
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in the air, and falling into his hands by turns. I 
think,” savp the author, “ 1 never saw a greater 
severity lu this man’s face ; for by his wonder- 
tuJ peiNevqrance and apjdication, he had contracted 
the scriousne.s’i and gravity of a privy-counsellor ; 
and I couhl not but reflect with myself, that the 
same assiduity and attention, had tliey been rightly 
applied, ‘might’* have made him a greater mathe- 
uiatician than Archimedes.” 


*No. 101.] TUESDAY, SRPTEMliEll 1, 1711. 

Ijjsp dies ttnilai festos, fu'^u'^que jitn' heibani, 

' I^;tus ul)i 111 iDcdio et Hocii cr.itcra ("oroiiftiit, 

Te lihaiH, lenjL'e, vorat, pecorisque iridjjistrl* 

I Vi'lotis j.u'ull oortanoiKi pomt in ulmo, 

Corpor.uiue agri-sti ru*t it nrji'dura pdlicstra. 
ll.inr olnn veleies vliain of lncre .Sabiiii, 

11 , me Hi-nuii et fralor S.c fortis Etiuiiii orevit, 
bi'ilict't el icruiii faeta puU’hcrrlnid RmTUi 

Vino (jcoig 11 bJ.7 
Hiinsolf, In nistio pninp, on liolydays, 

'lo mral pow ra a just obUtiun pays , 

And on I he gid'n lin lareless lunh't displny's : 

'i he hearth is iii llie imdst . the lurdsineii. lound 
'J lu' I'heorful Ine, pioioke hii health in gohlels eiovsird | 
He i"dh on R.u'i lins, and inopuimds the i>ri7e, i 

'1 he crooin his lellow giooni <a Inits dolivs. I 

And hi'iids his how, and levels witii Ins eyes; • 

Ui, sinpt for wrestling, smears Ins liinhs with oil, I 

And wall lies with a liip his loe to Uni | 

Su« h vs as the hte th(‘ fiugal Sabines Jed ; I 

So Heimis and his brother king were bred ; | 

From whom th’ auslore Ftiunan vntneroKe; 

And tins rude life our homely 1 ithers ohoso , 

Hid Home fiom sueh a laro d(>riv’d hoi birth I 

'Die se.iL of empiro, and the eonquor'd earth. — DRymt^J ! 

I AM glad tliat my lato going into the country has 1 
incicascd the riumher of niy conespondents, one of' 
wliom sends me the follovviug letter : 

“Sill, 

“Though you me pleased to retire from ns so 
soon into the city, I hope you will not think the 
affairs of the country dllogetlior unworthy of your ; 
insjieLtiuii foi the futuie. 1 had the honor of seeing i 
vour short face at Sir Huger de Coverloy’s, and ' 
fifive evil bime thought your peisoii .ind wiitingH 
both exridoidjo.uy. Had you stayed tliere a feu 
days longer, you would have seen a country wake, 
which you know in mo&t paits of England is the 
eve-l‘i'a''t of the dedication of our churches. 1 was 
last week ,it one of these assemblies whidi was held 
in a neighhoui'iiig parish ; wiiere 1 found their groeu 
covered with a pionustuons multitude of all ages 
and both sexes, who esteem one another more or less 
the. following part of the year, arcoiding as they 
distinguish themselves at thia time. The whole 
company were in thenr holiday clothes, ami divided 
into several parties, all of them endeavouring to 
show themselves in tliose excreiscs wherein they ex- 
celled. and to gam the approbation of the looU*',s-on. 

“ 1 found anngof cmigel players, who W’^cre hieak- 
ing one another’s heads in order to make some im- i 
pression on their mistresses’ hearts. I observed u lusty 
voung fellow, who had the misfoitime of a biukeii 
pate; but what consideiably added to the anguish 
of the wound, was his overhearing au old man who 
shook his head, and said, ‘That he questioned now 
if Black Kate would marry him these three pais.’. 

I was diverted from a farther observation of these 
combatants by a foot-ball match, which was on the 
other side of the green : where Tom Short behaved 
himself so well, that most people ‘seemed to agree, 

‘ it wad impossible that he .should remain a bachelor 
until the next wake.' Having played many u tunteh 

* 'Would,' Spect 10 folio. 
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myself, I could have looked longer on this sport, 
had 1 not observed a country girl, who was posted 
on an eminence at some distance from me, and was 
making so many odd grimaces, and writhing and 
distorting her whole body in so strange a manner, 
as made mo very desirous to know tho meaning of 
it. Upon my coming up to her, I found that she 
was overlooking a ring of wrestlers, and that her 
sweetheart, a person of small stature, was contending 
with a huge brawny fellow, who twirled him abuui, 
and shook the little man so violently, that by a 
secret sympathy of hearts it produced all those agi- 
tations m the person of his mistress, who, I dare 
say, like Ceha m Shakspeare on the same occasion, 
could have wished heiscdf ‘ invHihlo to catch the 
strong fellow by tho leg.’* The ’squire of the parish 
tieats the whole company evm-y year with a hogshead 
of ale ; and proposes a beaver liat as a recompense 
to him who gives most falls. This has raised such 
a spirit of emulation in the youth of the place, that 
some of them have rendered themselves very expert 
at tins exercise ' and I was often surprised to see a 
fellow’s heels flv up, by a tnp which was given him 
so smaitly that 1 could .scarcely discern it. I found 
that the old wrchtleis stddom entered the ring until 
Some one was grown formidable by having thiown 
two or Ihiee of hi.s ojqxuients ; hut kept theru- 
selvi's as it were a reseived body to defend tlie hat, 
which lb always hung up by the person who gets it 
in one of (he inost corispicuoiin parts of tho house, 
and looked upon hy the whole faiuiiy as redounding 
much moic to their honor than a coat of arras. 
There was a fellow who was so busy in regulating 
all the cereinouios, and seemed to carry such au 
air orimpoi'taucc in his looks, that I could not help 
inquiring who he was, and was immediately au- 
swered, ‘ That he did not value himself upon no- 
lliiiig, for that ho and his ancestors had won so 
many lial>, tliat his jiarlour looked like a haber- 
dasher's .shop,' However, this thirst of glory in 
thmii all was the icasoii that no one man stood 
‘ lord id the ring’ for above three falls while I was 
among them. 

“ The young maids who wore not lookers-on at 
these exon isos, woro themsolves ongagod in some 
diversion; anJi upon my asking a faruior’s son of 
iny own pan.sh what he was ga/aug at witli so 
much attention, ho told me, ‘ 'J'iiat he was .seoing 
Betty Welch,’ whom I knew to he h:s sw'eolheart, 

‘ pitch u bai/ 

“ In .shoit, I found the men endeavoured to shew 
the women they were no cowar<!,s, and that the 
whole company strived lo roeommeud theraaclvoa 
to each other, by making it appear that they weie 
all in a perfect state of health, and lit to undergo 
auy fatigues of bodily labour. 

“ Your judgmont upon this method of Jove and 
'gallantry, as it ib at present practised among gs in 
the country, will voiy mm h oblige, Sir, your’s,” &c. 

If I would here pul on the scholar and politician, 

I might inform my readers how' those budily exer- 
cises or games were foimcrly encouraged in all the 
cominoiiwcaUhs of (jlroece ; from whence the Ho- 
mans afterward borrowed thei r pmtaihlam^ which was 
composed of running, wrestling, leaping, throwing, 
and boxing, though the prizes were generally no- 
thiug but a crown of cypress or parsley, hats not 
being in fashion in those days: that there is an old 
statute, which obliges every man in England, 
having such an estate, to keep aud exercise the 

V “ Aa Yon like it," act. 1. ac, 0 
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long-bow. by which means our ancestors excelled 
all other nations in the use of that weapon, and we 
had all the real advantages, without the inconve- 
nience of a standing army; and that 1 once met 
with a book of projects, in which the author con- 
sidering to what noble ends that spirit of emula- 
tion, which 80 remarkably shews itself among our 
common people in these wakes, might be directed, 
proposes that for the improvement of all our handi- 
craft trades there should be anuual prizes set up 
for such pel sons as were most excellent m their 
several arts. But laying aside all these political 
considerations, which might tempt me to pass the 
limits of my paper, I confess the greatest benetit 
and convenience that I can observe in these couiitr) 
festivals, is the bringing young people together, 
and giving them an oppoitunity of sliewmg them- 
selves in the most advantageous light. A countiy 
lellow that throws his rival upon his back, has ge- 
nerally as good success witli their common mistress; 
as nothing is more usual than for a nimblc-footed 
wench to get a husliand at the same time that she 
wins a smock. Loveanrl marriages are the natural 
effects of these aruiiveisaiy assemblies I must 
therebii'c very much approve the niethod by which 
my correspondent tells me each sex endeavours to 
recommend itself to the other, since nothing seems 
more likely to promise a healtliy otlspnng, or a 
happy cohabxtcilion. And I bclie\e I inaj assure 
my countiy friend, that there has been inuny a 
couit lady who would be contented to exchange her 
ciazy young husband lor Tom Shoit, and several 
men of quality who would have parted with a teii- 
dei yoke-fellow foi Black Kate. 

I am the more pleased with liaving love’tnado 
the principal end and design of these meetings, as 
it seems to bo most agreeable to llie intent foi 
which they were at first instituted, as we are in- 
formed by the learned Dr. Kennet,’*^ with whose 
W'ords I shall conclude uiv present paper. 

“ These wakes,” says he, “ were m imitation of 
the ancient love-fcasib ; and were first established 
in England by Pope Gregory the Gicat, who, in 
an epistle to Mclitus tlie abbots gave orders that 
they should be kept in sheds or ai leones made up 
with the branches or boughs of tiees round the 
church.” 

He adds, “ that this laudable custom of w'akes 
revailcd for many ages, until the nice Puritans 
egan to exclaim against it as a remnant of popery . 
and by degrees the precise humour grew so popu- 
lar, that at an Exeter assizes the Lord Chief Baron 
Walter made an order for the suppression of all 
wakes; but on Bishop Laud’s lomplaiuing of this 
innovating humour, the king commanded the order 
to be reversed.” — X. 

No. 162.1 WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBERh, 1711. 

Scrcelur ad imum, 

Quails ab iuceplo proccsKunt, ot sibi constat. 

Ho« Ars Puet. v 126 
Keep one consistent plan from end to end 

Nothing that is not a real crime makes a man 
appear so contemptible and little in the eyes of the 
world as inconstancy, especially when it regards 
religion or party. In either of these cases, though 
a man perhaps does but his duty in changing hib 
side, he not only makes himself hated by those he 
left, but is seldom heartily esteemed by those he 
comes over to. 

^ In tns Paroctuai AuUquiUei, 4to. 1695. p. 610, 614 


In these great articles of life, therefore, a man’s 
conviction ought to be very strong, and if possible 
so well timed, that ivorkUy advauta^ may seem 
to have no share in it, or mankind will be ill- 
natuied enough to think he does not change sides 
out of principle, but either out of levity of temper, 
or piospccts of interest. Converts and renegadoes 
of all kuuU should take particular care to let the 
w'oild see they act upon honourable motives: or, 
whatever appiobatiuns they may receive from 
themselves, and applauses IVom those they converse 
w'lth, they may be very well assured that they aie 
the scorn ot' all good men, and the public marks of 
infamy and denaion. 

Irresolution on the schemes of life which offer 
themselves to oui clioicc, and inconstancy in pur- 
suing them, are the greatest and most universal 
cau.>5es of all our disquiet and unh.ijipiuess. When 
ambition pulls one way, interest another, inclina- 
tion a third, and peihaps reason coiitiaiy to all, a 
man is likely to pa'^'' his tune but ill who hu.s so 
many different paitu s to please. WJien the mind 
hovers among such a vauety of alluiemeiits, one 
had better settle on a w^ay of life that is not (lie 
very best we might have chosen, than grow old 
without determining our chon e, and go out ot the 
world as the greatest pait of mankind do, befoie 
vve have resolved how to In o in it. There la but 
oue method of setting oui selves at rest in this par- 
ticular, and that is by adlienng steadfastly to one 
gieat end as tlie i hief and ultimate aim of all our 
pursuits. If we are fiirnly lesolved to live up to 
the dictates of reason, without any regard to wealth, 
reputation, or the like considerations, any more 
than a.s they fall in with oui piiiicipal design, we 
may go through life with steadiness and pleasiiie; 
but il we art by sevcial broken views, and will not 
only be viituous, but wealthy, popular, and every 
thing that has a value set upon it by the world, w'e 
shall live and die in niisciy and repentance. 

One would take more than oidinary care to guard 
one’s self against this particular imperlectiou, be- 
cause it is that which our nature very strongly in- 
clines us to; for if vve examine ourselves tliovoughly, 
vve shall find (hat we arc the most changeable 
beings in the universe. In respect of our undei- 
standing, we often embrace and reject the very 
same opinions; whereas beings above and beneath 
us have probably no {ipinions at all, or, at least, no 
wavering and uncertainties in those they have. 
Our superiors are guided by intuition, and our in- 
feriors by instinct. In respect of our wills, we 
fall into crimes and rocovei out of them, are 
amiable or odious in the eyes of our great Judge, 
and pass our whole life m offending and asking 
pardon. On the contrary, the beings underneatn 
us are not capable of sinning, nor those above us 
of repenting. The one is out of the possibilities of 
duty, and the other fixed in an eternal course of 
sin, or an eternal course of virtue. 

There is scarce a state of life, or stage in il, 
which does not produce changes and revolutions in 
the mind of man. Our schemes of thought in in- 
fancy are lost in those of youth ; these too take a 
different turn in manhood, until old age often leads 
U8 back into our former infancy. A new title or an 
unexpected success throws us out of ourselves, and 
in a manner destroys our identity. A cloudy day, 
or a little sunshine, have as groat an influence ou 
many constitutions, as the most real blessing or 
misfortunes. A dream vanes iiur being, and changes 
OUT condition while it lasts ; and every passion, not 
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to mcntiou health and sickncaa, and the greater al- 
terations m body and mind, makes us appear almost 
different c^^atures. If a man is so distinguished 
among other bemgs by this infirmity, what can wc 
think of such as make themselves remarkable tor it 
even among their own species? It is a very trifling 
character to be one of the most vanable beings ol 
tiie most variable kind, especially if we consider that 
he who IS the great standard of perfection has in him 
no shadow of change, but “is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” 

As this mutability of temper and inconsi.stency 
with oursedves is the greatest weakness of human 
natuie, so it makes ihepeison who is remarkable for 
it m a very particular manner, more ridiculous than 
any other infirmity wliatsoevcj, as it sets him in a 
greater vaucty of toolisli lights, and distinguishes 
him from linusell by an oppoftitioii of pai t} -coloured 
th.ira( teis. The most humorous eliaracti'r in IJomce 
is founded upon this uneventie.s:a of temper, and ir- 
regularity of conduct 

Sjrdiis haljcliat 

Illo I iKellms hoc t'iP3.ir, qai co;j(*re posset, 

Si petcrcT ])cr ainicitiaiii jiatns, aujiie suam, non 
Quidciuani pioljcurcl m (oUibuissct, ab ovo 
Usque ml mala citaret, lu li.u ibc, nioilo summa 
V(»ce, niudcj li.ic, icsoiuit (jii.e cliordis quauior iina, 

Nil upquale liouum fuit illi smpi' ^el^U qnl 
Currobat fugicns liublein pers^epe velut qin 
Juiioms saoia tcircL. lialicbat smpe ducentos, 

S»>pc (iecem 3cr\os niodo reives ulquc letiarclinn, 

Otiitua mas^iia loqueus; modo sil mthi itit'in<i liipes, ei 
(^^tlcUa suhs pun, et toga, qiup dcfcndcm Irigus 
(^Uiitnvis ( laisa, queat Ucces ccnUiia dedesea 
Iluic parco, panels conlento, (niuiquc dudms 
Nd erat in loi nhs NocU's vigiiabat ad ipsum 
Mane dioni totuni stertobdt. Nd full niu|uam 
bic unp.ir sibi lIoH 1 Sat. m. 

Instead of translating this passage in lloiaco, 1 
shall entertain my English reader with (he descrip- 
tion of a parullcd charai Lei, that is wonderlully well 
finished by Mi. Drydeii, and raised upon the same 
foundation • 

In tho first rank of these dul Zlmri stand • 

A man so various, ilmt he seemed to bo 
Not <'nc, but all mankind's epjtuino 
StilT in opinions, always in llio wrong; 

Was every thing by staits and nolhiiig long* 

But in the oourae of one revolving moon. 

Was fhennst, fiddler, statesman, and bulfoon 
Then all for women, piunlmg, ihynnng. drlnkiiu,'. 

Besides ten lliousand freaks that died in thinking 
Blest madman who could every hour einidoy, 

With something new to wish, or to enjoy 

c. 
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Si quid ego adjuero, curarnve levnsio 

Qure nunc te coquit, et verflut sub pectore tixa, 

L'cquid erit pretll ? — Knn apud Tclmum. 

Say, will you thank me if I bung you rest, 

^\nd ease the torture of your troubled breast ? 

Inquiuies after hapjunesa, and rulob for atUuning 
it, are not so necessary and useful to mankind as the 
arts of consolation, and supporting onoS self under 
affliction. I’hc utmost we can hope fo’. in this 
world is contentment ; if wc aim at any thing higher, 
we shall meet with nothing but gnof and disapjxnnt- 
luent. A man should direct all hi» studies and en- 
deavours at making himself easy now, and happy 
hereafter. 

The truth of it is, if all (bo happiness that is dis- 
persed through the whole race of maqkind in this 
world were drawn together, and put into the posscs- 

• From Dryden’s “ Absalom and Achitophol," Perhaps il la 
ueedlew fo mention, <hat fhib ih.iriu ter was mcaut for Ueorge 
Vitliera, duke of Bu KUigham, aiHiiorof tho Rehearsal 


Sion of any single man, it would not make a very 
happy being. Though, ou the contrary, if the 
miseries of the whole sjKJcies were fixed in a siuglo 
person, they would make a very miserable oue. 

I am engaged in this subject by tho following 
letter, which, though subscribed by a fictitious name, 

I have reason to believe is not imaginary ; — 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am one of your duseiplcs, and endeavour to 
live up to your rules, which I hope will incline you 
to pity my condition. 1 shall open it to you in a 
very few words. About three years since, a gentle 
man, whom, I am sure, you youiself would have ap- 
proved, made his addresses tome. He had eveiy 
thing to recommend him but an estate ; so that my 
friends, who all of them applauded Ins person, w'ould 
not for the sake of both of us favour his passion. 
For my own pait, I resigned myself up entirely to 
the direction of those who knew the world much 
bettei than myself, but still lived in hopes that some 
juncture or other would make me happy m the man 
whom, in ray heait, I preferred to all the world ; 
being dctcimmed, if I could not have him, to have 
nobody else. About three months ago I received a 
lettei ironi him, aiquainliug me, that by the death 
of ail uncle he had a considerable estate left linn, 
which he said was welcome to him upon no other 
account, but as he hojied it would reinc've all dilli- 
i ullics that lay in the way to our mutual happiness. 
You may well .siippese, Sir, with how much joy I 
received this letter, which was followed by scvtual 
others filled with (hose expressions of love and joy 
which I verily believed nobody lelt more sincciely. 
nor knew belter how to describe, than the gentle- 
man 1 am speaking of. But, Sir, bow shall 1 be 
able to tell it you ! by the last week’s pos^t I re- 
ceived a letter from an mliinate fuend of this un 
happy gentleman, acquainting me, that as ho had 
just settled Ins affairs, and was preparing for his 
journey, he fell sick of a fever and died. It is im- 
possible to express to you the di .stress I am m upon 
this occasion I can only have rei oiirse to my de- 
lolions, and to the reading of good books for my 
consolation; and as 1 ahvoya take a paituulai de- 
light in tho^ Irequent adMiea and admonitions 
w'hich you give the public, it would he a very great 
piece <if chanty m you to lend me your assistance in 
this coiijuuctuie. If, after the revuling of this letter, 
you find yourself in a humour, lather to rally and 
iidicule, than to comfort me, I desiie you would 
throw it into the fire, and think no more of it; but 
if you are touched with my misfortune, which is 
greater than 1 know how to bear, your counsels may 
very niuch support and will luhnitely oblige, tho 
afflicted “ Eeonor.i.” 

A disappointment in love is more hard to get over 
than any other ; the passion itself so sufteua and 
subdues the heart, that it disables it from struggling 
or bearing up against the woes and distresses which 
befal it. The mind meets with other misfortunes 
in her whole strength; she stands collected within 
hci'sclf, and sustains the shock with all the force 
which is natural to her; but a heart in love has its 
foundation sapped, and immediately sinks under the 
weight of accidents that are disagreeable to its fa- 
vourite passion. v ' 

III afflictions men generally draw their consola 
tions nut of books of morality, which indeed are of 
gieal use to fortify and strenirthen the mind against 
the impicssion'. of sorrow. Monsieur St. Evremont, 
who does not approve of this method, recomnaends 
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authors who arc* apt to stir up mirth lu the mind of 
the readers, and fancies Don Quixote can give more 
relief to a heavy heart than Plutarch or Seneca, as 
it IS much easier to diveit grief than to ci>nqucr it. 
This doubtless may have its effects on some tem- 
pers. I should rather have recourse to authors of a 
(juito contrary kiiul, that give us lustanoes of tala- 
luities and misfoi tunes, and show human nature in 
its greatest distiesses. 

It tlie afflictions W'e groan under be very heavy, 
we shall find some consolation in the society of as 
gieat Eufferers as ourselves, especially when we find 
OUT companions men of viitue and merit. It oiii 
afflictions are light, v\e shall be comfoited by the 
comparison we make between ouiselves and our 
fellow -sufferers. A loss at sea, a (it nl sickness, or 
the death of a fiieiid, aie such tritle'«, v\hou we] 
(onsider whole kingdoms laid in ashe.s, families jiut 
to the sword, wiclchcs shut up m dungeons, and the 
like caldunlies ot mankind, that we are out of 
countenance for our own weakness, if we sink under 
such little strokes of fortune. 

Let the disconsobilo Leonora eonsidei, that at 
the very time in which she languishes lor the loss 
of her deceased lover, Iheie arc poisons m «cveial 
! parts of the world just perishing in vhipwreck ; 
others crjing out fur mercy in the terrors of a death- 
bed repentance; otheis lying under the tortuies ol 
au infamous execution, (/i the like dreadful cala- 
mities ; and .she will find her sorrows vani'.h at the 
yppeaiance of timsc wliirli uic '>0 much greatei and 
nmre a'-tonishing 

I would faithcr jiroposo to the consideration of my 
afflicted disciple, that possibly what .she now looks 
upon as the gi eatest mndVulune, is not really 'such 
111 Itself. F(jr my own pait, I question not but our 
souls in asepaiate state will look back on their lives 
in quite another view, than what they ha<l ol them 
in the body ; and what they now consider as mis- 
fortunes and (lis.ippuinluients, will v'ery often ap- 
pear to have been es< apes and blessings 

Tlie mind that haili any cast tow aids devotion, 
nulurally flics to it 111 its affliclioiis. 

When I wa.s in France 1 liearcl a very remark- 
able story of two lovers, which 1 shall relate at 
length in my to-morrovv’s paper, not only becau.se 
the cijcmuslances of it aie extraordinary, but be- 
cause It may serve as au rllustraliou to all that can 
be said on this last licad, and sliow the power of re- 
ligion in abating that particular angin.sh which 
seems to he so Jieavy on Leonora. The story was 
told me by a piicst, as I travelled with him in a 
.stage-coach. I shall give it my reader as well as J 
can remember, in bis own words, after I have pre- 
mised, that if consolation .<5 may he drawn from a 
wrong religion, and a misguided devotion, they 
cannot but flow much more naturally from those 
which are founded upon reason and cstabhshed in 
good sense. — L. 
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Ilia ; quia et me, inquit, miserani, et te perdicIlL, Orpheu ’ 
Jumejuc vale, feror liigenti circumdnta node, 

Invulidosque tibl teiideus heu ! non tu» palniaa. 

Viua Iv Georg 494 

Then thus the bride : What fury seiz'd on thee, 

UiiUa|tpy man ' to lose thynelf and me ’ 

And now farewell ' involv’d in shades of night, 
for ever I am ravish d from thy night. 

In vain 1 roach my fceblo hands to Join 

In sweet embraces, ah ' no longer thine — Dnvx»KK i 

Con.stantia was a woman of extraordinary wit | 
and beauty, but very unhappy m a father, who, | 


■ having ariivcd at gieat riches by his own industry, 
took delight in nothing but his money. Theodo- 
sius * w'as the vounger son of a delayed family, of 
great parts ami leannng improved by a genteel and 
vjituous education. When lie w’as in the twentieth 
year of his age ho became acquainted with Coustaii- 
tia, who had not then passed her fifteenth. As he 
lived hut a few' miles distant from her father's 
house, he had frequent oppoitunitics of seeing her; 
and by the advantages of a good person and pleas- 
ing convcisation, made such an impression on her 
heait us it was impossible for time to efface. Ho 
was himself no less smitten with Constanlia. A 
long acquaintance made them still discover new 
beauties in each othei, and by degrees raised in 
tlieiu that mutual passion which had an influence 
on their following lives. It unfortunately hap- 
[lened, that in the midst of this intctcoiuse of love 
and fnendsiiip betwee n Theodosius ami Coustantia, 
there broke out an irrepaiabJe quairel between 
their parents, the one valuing liimself too mm b 
upon ins biith, and the utlior upon his possessions. 
The fath(M- ol Coiistantia was so irieonsed at the 
father of Theodosius, that he contracted an uiirea- 
sonahle aveision towards his son, insomuch that he 
forbade him his house, and charged his daughter, 
u|)on her duty, never to see him more. In the mean 
time, to bleak off all commuii nation between the 
two loveis, whean he knew entertained secret hojies 
of some favouiable oppoitunity that slmuld bring 
them together, he found out a young gentleman of 
good fortune and an agreeable peison, whom bo 
jntched upon as a husband for his daughter, lie 
soon eonceited this affair so well, that he told C'oti- 
Ktantia it was lus design to marry her to sueli a 
gentleman, and that her wedding should be ce- 
lebrated on such a day. Constanlia, who was 
overawed with the anthoiity of her father, and un- 
able to object any thing against so advantageous 
a match, received the proposal with a profound 
silence, which her father commended m her, a.s the 
most decent m<inuer of a virgin’s giving her con- 
.spiil to an overture of that kind. Tlic noise of this 
intended mairiage soon reached Theodosius, who, 
after a long tumult of passions, which naturally rise 
111 a lover’s heart on such au occasion, writ the fol- 
lowing letter to Coustantia: 

“ The thought of my Constanlia, which for some 
years has been my only happiness, is now become a 
gieater torment to me than 1 am able to bear. 
Must I then live to see you another’s? The streams, 
the fields, and meadows, where we have so often 
talked together, grow painful to me; life itself is 
become a burden. May you long be happy in the 
world, but forget that there was ever such a man in 
It as Thkodosil’S.” 

This letter was conveyed to Coustantia that very 
evening, who fainted at the reading of it; and the 
next morning she was much more alarmed by two 
or three messengers, that came to her father’s 
house, one after another, to inquire if they had 
heard any thing of Theodosius, who it secina had 
left his chamber about mpliiight, and could no- 
where be found. The deep melancholy which had 
hung upon his mind some time before, made them 
apprehend the worst that could befal him. Con- 
.stantia, who knew that nothing but the rcpoit of 
her marriage could have driven him to such extre- 
mities, was not to be comforted. She now accused 

^ Tho Theodosias nnd Coiifltantin of Dr, Lmighorno, 1 « ol- 
leclion of letters, in 2 vols. l2mo., takes Us nso from ibu paper 
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herself for having so tamely given an ear to the 
proposal of a husband, and looked upon the new 
lover aa the murderer of Theodosius. In short, she 
resolved to suffer the utmost cflccts of her falher’s 
displeasure, rather than comply with a marriage 
which djipeared to her so full of guilt and horror. 
The father sccMiig himself entirely rid of Theodo- 
sius, and likely to keep a considerable portion in 
his family, was not very much concerned at the ob- 
stinalc refusal of liis daughter ; and did not find it 
f very difficult to excuse himself upon that account 
to his intended son-in-law, who h.ul all along re- 
gardc'd this alliance rather as a marriage of loii- 
voiiieiice than of love. CoustaiiLia had now no re- 
lief but in her di'votions and exercises of religion, 
to whu h her nffiictions had so entiiely subjected 
her mind, that after some years had abated the 
violence of her sorrows, and settled her thoughts in 
a kind of li ampiillif y, she resolved to pass the re 
imiinder of her da) s in a eonvent. Her father was 
not ilispleased with a resolution which would save 
money in his fanul), and readily ccmiplied w’lth his 
daughter's intentions. Aetordiiigly, in the twenty- 
fifth )ear of her age, while her beauty wms yet in 
all its height and bloom, he carried her to a neigh- 
bouring eit), in Older to look out n sisterhood of 
nuns amuiig ivhoin to place his daughler. There 
was in tins place a father ot a convent who was very 
mucli roiiow'iicd for his ]uety and exemplary life; 
and ris It IS usual in the Honu-'h chureJi for tlioso 
who ari' undev any gieat adln (loii, or trouble of 
mind, to apply tln'mst'Ues to the most eminent i<tn-j 
fcssois for pardon and i oiisobition, our boautilYil 
votary took the oppordiuity of confessing herself to 
this celebrated father. I 

We must now ielnrn to Theodosius, who, the very 
morning flint (he ahove-iinuitioned inquiries had 
been made after him, ai rived al a leligious house in 
the city where now Coiistantia resided; and desir- 
ing tliat sceieey and com ealment of the iathcis of 
the convent, which is very usual upon any extra- 
«irdinary occasion, ho made himself one (»f the order, 
with a pi 1 vatu vow never to imjuiio aftei Coustan- 
tia; whom he looked upon as gi\ cn away to his 
rival upon the day on which, according to common 
fame, ihcir maniage was to have been solemnized. 
Having in his youth made a good progress in learn- 
ing, that ho might dedicate himself more enlircly 
to religion, he entered into holy orders, and in a 
few years became renowned for his saiichty of life, 
and those pious sentiments winch ho inspired into 
all who conversed with him. It wms this holy man 
to whom Coristantia had determined to apply her- 
self in confession, though neither she nor any other, 
besides the prior of the convent, knew any thing of 
his name or family. The gay, tlie amiable Theo- 
dosvius had now taken upon him the name of Father 
Francis, and was so far conccakd iii a hmg heard, 
a shaven head, and a religious habit, that ic was 
impossible to discover the man of the world in the 
venerable conventual. 

As he was one morning shut up in his confes- 
sional, CoUhtantia, kneeling by him, opened the 
state of her hoiil to him ; and after having given^ 
him the history of a life full of innocence, she burst 
out into tears, and entered upon that part of her 
story in which he himself had so great a share, “ M v 
behaviour,” says she, hus, I near, been the death 
of a man who had no other fault but that of loving 
me too much. Heaven only knows how dear he 
was to me whilst he lived, and how biUer the re- 
meinhrauce of him has been to me since his death.” 


She here paused, and lifted up her eyes that 
streamed wuth tears towards the father ; who was 
moved with the senso of her sorrows, that he could 
only command his voice, which was broke with sighs 
and sobbings, so fai as to bid her proceed. She 
followed hi 8 directions, and in a tloud of tears 
poured out her heart before him. The father could 
not forbear weeping aloud, insomuch that in the 
agonies of lus giief the scat shook under him. Con- 
stantia, who thought the good man wms thus inovofl 
by his compassion towards her, and by tlie horror 
of her guilt, proceeded with the utmost contutirm to 
acquaint him with that vow of virginity in which 
she was going to engage herself, as the proper 
atonement for her sins, and the only sacrifice she 
could make to the memory of Theodosias, The 
father, who by this time had pretty wmll composed 
himscdf, huist out again in tears upon heanug that 
name to which he had been so long disused, and 
upon receiving this instance of an unparalleled 
fidelity from one who he thought had seveuil years 
since given herself up to the possession of another 
Amidst the interiuptioiis of his sorrow, seeing his 
penitent overwdielmed with grief, he whs only able 
to bid her from time to time he comforted ; to tell 
her that her sins were forgiven her — that her guilt 
WMs not so great as she ajiprehended — that she 
should not sufier herself te be afflicted above mea- 
sure. After which he recovered himself enough to 
give her the ahsoliitma in torm ; directing her at 
the same time to repair to him again the next day, 
that he might oucouiagi* her ni the pious resolution 
she had taken, and give her suitable exhortations 
for her behaviour in it. Constautia retired, and 
the next morning renewed her applications. Theo- 
dosius, having manned his soul with proper thoughts 
and reflections, exerted himself on this occasion in 
the best manner he could to animate his penitent in 
the course of life she was entering upon, aud wear 
out of her mind those groundless fears and appri'ben- 
vSions which had taken possession of it; concluding 
with a promise to her that he would from time to time 
ci ntinue his admonitions when she should have taken 
upon her the hoi) veil. “ The rules of our respect- 
ive orders,” he, “will not permit that I should 
see you, hut )oii may assure yourself not only of 
having a place in my prayers, but of receiving such 
frequent instructions as I can convey to you by 
letters. Go on rlieerfully m the gloiious course you 
have undertaken, and you will (|uickly find such a 
peace and satisfaction in your mmd, which it is not 
in the power of the world to give.” 

Coustantia’s heart was so elevated with the dis- 
course of Father Fraucis, that the very next day she 
entered upon her vow. As soon as the solemnities 
of her reception were over, she retired, as it is usual, 
with the abbess into her own apartment. 

The abbess had been informed the night before 
of all that hud passed between her novitiate and 
Father Francis : from whom she now delivered to 
her the following letter : 

As the first fruits of those joys aud consolations 
which you may expect from the life you are now en- 
gaged in, I must acquaint you that Theodosius, 
whose death sits so heavy upon your thoughts, is still 
alive; aud that the father, to whom you have con- 
fessed ) ourself, was once that Theodosius whom you 
80 much lament. The love which we have bad for 
one .mother will make us more hajipy in its disap- 
pomtment than it could have done in its success. 
I'rovidcnce has disposed of us for our advantage, 
though not according loltiur wishes. Consider vour 
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l'heodoi>iiis still as dead, but assure yourself of one 
vs ho will uot cease to |»ray for you in Father 

*• Fkancis.” 

(hin^tantid saw that the hainl-writiu^ aprreed with 
the fouteuts ot the Ictlei : uud u])on r(’lle<-tinff on 
the voice of the person, the behaviour, ami above .ill, 
the extreme sorrow of the fathei duriiitf her con- 
fession, she rlisi overed Theodosius in every paiti- 
cular. After having? wept w'lth tears of joy, “ It is 
enough,” sajs she, “Theodosius is still in being , 1 
shall live with comfort and die in peace,” 

The letters which the father sent her atleiward 
are )et extant iii the nunnery where she icsirled; 
and are often rend to llie young leligious, in order 
to inspire them with good lesululions and sentiments 
of VI line. It so h.ippetied, that after Cuiistautia 
had lived about ten \rais in the cloister, a violent 
fever broke out in Ihe place, which swept au.iy 
great multitudes, and .among olheis Theodosni''. 
Upon his death-bed he sinil Ins beiiodiciion in a vci y 
moving manner to Coustantia, wlio at that time was 
so far gone in the same fatal distemper, that she lay 
deliiious. Upon the interval w huh geriei ally pre- 
cedes death in si< kiiess of this iiatuie, the abbess, 
finding that the physicians had given her ovei, told 
her that Thi odusms was just gone before her, and 
that he had S' lit hei his betiediclioii in hn last 
niomeuts. (hn-tantia leceived it with plca^'uio 
“ And now,” says •'lie, “ if 1 do not ask any thing 
j improper, let me be biuied by Theodosius. My vow 
I leaelies no farther than the grave; what I ask is, 1 
hope, no violation of it.” — She died soon after, and 
was interred according to hei reejnest. 

Tlieir tombs are still to be seen, with a sliorl La- 
tin inscription over them to the following purjiose: 

“lleie lie the bodies of F.ither Francis and Sister 
Cejustance. They weio lovely in their lives, and in 
their deaths they were not divided.” — C, 
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— — Si furro nec’c"«e esi, 

Kiiifjfre cmctiUis non iuaudU.i t'e tlji'f'!-! 

Contin^et tlabitnniue lucnti.i suinpt.i inulcntor 

1 1 OK Ars Poet. V IS. 

If you would unheard r»f tlnngH expren^, 

InvcMit new \Mnds, We can incluliie a inuce, 

Until lla; litencu rise to an abu-HC — Ckkklii 

I HAVE often wished, that as in our constitution 
there are several jicrsont whoso business i.s to watch 
over our laws, our liberties, and commerce, certain 
men might he set apart as siipeniitcndcnts of our 
language, to hinder any words of a foreign coin 
from passing among us; and m particular to pro- 
hibit any French phrases from becoming current in 
tins kingclom, when tliose of our own stamp are al- 
together as valuable, The present war has so adul- 
teratf*d our tongue with strange woids, that it would 
be impossible for one of our great-grandfathera lo 
know what his posterity have been doing, were he 
to read ihcir exploits in a modern newspaper. Our 
warriors are very iudiistriuua in propagating the 
French language, at the same time that they arc so 
gloriously successful in beating down their power. 
Our soldiers are men of strong heads for action, and l 
perform such feats as they arc not able to express. ' 
i'hey want words in their own tongue to tell us what 
U IS they achieve, and therefore scud us over ac- 
ounts of their performauees iri a jargon of phrases, 
which they In.irn among their conquered enemies. 
Tbev ouglo hf'wcver to bo provided with secretaries, 
aud iibbi Ltd by our lorcign iniiiibleis, to Icll their ^ 


story for them in plain English, and to let us know 
in our mother tongue what it is our bravo country- 
men arc about- The French vvoulcf indeed be in the 
right to publish the news of the picseiit war in the 
English phrase.s, and make tlieii campaigns unui- 
telligible, 'J'ht'ir jieople might flatter themselves 
that things are not so bad as they really arc, weic 
they thus palliated with foreign terms, and thrown 
j into shades and obsdirily ; but the English eaiinot 
' be too clear in then nan alive of those actions which 
I have raised their country to a liiglicr pitch of glory 
: than it ever yet ai rived at, and which will he still 
the more admiied the better they are explained. 

Formypait, by that timed siege is cairicdon 
two oi thice days, I ,im ditogetber lost and bewul- 
dc'i’od in it, and meet with so lu.diy iiiexpln able dif- 
lidilties, tlmt 1 .sc.iite know wliitli side has the 
better of It, until I am informed by llie Tower guns 
that the pl.ue is s'liremld ed. I do indeed make 
sonic allow .iiK es foi this pait ol the war, lortilua- 
tioiis have been ioreigo luv eiitions, and upon that 
account abound m tun ign leims. But when v\e 
have won b.attics wlinli may be de.sdibctl in oiir own 
language, why die our p.ipers Idled with so many 
uniulelligible exj)loits, ami tlie Freuch obliged to 
lend us a p.iit ol their tongue hetoie wc can know 
how they aie (oinjin roiW They must be m.ide ac- 
cessory to fbciruwn disgjatc, as the Bnlons vvuie 
foimeily so urtifici.illy VM-uuglu lutlic diit.xiu of the 
Homan theatre, that they seemed to draw it up in 
Older to give the siK*ctators an opportunity of seeing | 
their owni defeat cclebialed upon tlie sttigo • fui so j 
Mr. Diydeii has translated that veise in Virgil | 
ruipuro.i iii(e\ti lolluiit auLou lintaiiiii — (.ikoko iii ilj 
AVhieli uitrivvoven Bnloiia scpin toi.use, 

And diew Ihe inumjdi that Iheir shriiue de plays. 

'I’he histones of all our foimerwais are trans- 
mitted to Us 111 our vernacular idiom, to use the 
phrd'^e of a gieat modern critic * J do not find in 
I any of our chiouicles, that Edw.ird the Third ever 
I * reconnoitred^ the enemy, though he often discovried 
I the postiiie of the French, and as otteii vanquished 
j tliem in battle Tiie Rlaik I’lince pas^^ied many a 
I river without the help of ‘ pontoons,* and filled a ditch 
with fagots as successlully as tlie generals of our 
times do it with ‘ fa-.cmes * Our commanders lose 
half their praise, and our pcojile h.ilf their joy, by 
means of those hard words and dark expressions in 
I which oui newspapeis do so much abound. I have 
seen many a prudent citi/en, allei having read 
nveiy article, inquire of his next neighbour what 
news the mail had brought. 

I remember ni that remarkable year, when our 
country was delivered from the gic.ite8i fears and 
apprehciibums, and raised lo the greatest height of 
gladness it had ever felt since it was a nation, — I 
mean tho ycai of Blenheim,—! had the cojiy of a 
Icttci sent me out of the countiy, which was wntten 
from a young gentleman in the army to hi.s father, 
a man of good estate and plain sense. As the letter 
was very modishly checkered with this modern mi- 
' litdiy eloquence, I shall present my reader with a 
cojiy of it. 

“ SiK, 

“ Upon the junction of the French and Bavarian 
armies, they took post behind a great morass, which 
they thought impracticable. Our general the next 
day sent a party of horse to ‘ reconnoitre’ them from 
a little ‘ hauteur,’ at about a quarter of an hour’s 
distatici? from the aimt, w)io retuined again to the 

* Dr Kicliuid Bciillty. 
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camo unnb«ei ved^ through several ‘ doHlea/ in one 
of wau h they met with a paity of French that had 
been 'marauding,’ and made them all prisoueis at 
discretion. The day after a drum a raved at «ur 
camp, with a message which he would communicate 
to none but the general; he was lollovved by atiuin- 
pet, who they say behaved himsell very saucilv, 
with a iness.ige from tlie Duke of Havana. The 
next morning our army, being divided into two 
‘ corps/ made a movement towards the enemy You 
will hear in the public prints how we tieatcd them, 

^ with the other circumstances of that glorious day. I 
li.id the good Ibitune to be in (hat regiment that 
pushed the ' gens d’armos ’ Several French batta- 
lions, which some say were a ‘corps de reseive,’ 
made a show ot re-^istance ; hut it only piovcd a 
‘ gasconade/ for upon our preparing to till up a 
little ‘ toshc/ in Older to atraek them, they beat the 
‘ clMiiiadc/ aiul sent us a ‘ carti' blanche.’ Their 
‘ comiuaudant/ with a gieat many other general j 
olIi( ers, and tioops with(>ut iiumhei. are made pn- 
soiieis ut war, and will, I believe, give you a visit in 
Fiiglaud, the ‘ caitel’ not heiiig \ct settled. Not 
qui i-tiouiiig hut the'^e jiarlii iilars will be veiy wel- 
come to you, 1 cougratulaLe you upon them, and 
am your most dulilul son/’ ixc. 

The father of the young gentleman, upon the pe- 
rusal of the letter, lound it contained gieat news, 
but could noi guess ivhat it was. Ho immediately 
Lommunuated it to tlic cm ate of the paiish, vdio. 
upon tie- reading of it, being vexed to see any thing 
lie could not undei stand, fell into a kind ol passion, 
and told him, that his son had sent him a leit^i that 
was neithei fish, llesh, uor good red-hei iiiig. “ I 
wish,” saya he, “ the caplain may he 'compos men- 
tis ’ he talks of a saucy trumpet, and a dium that 
canies messages ; then who is tins ‘ c<iitc blanche.'’’ 
He must eithei banter us, or he is out ot his seii.ses.” 
The father, who always looked upon the cm ate as a 
learned man, began to fret inwardly ut his son’s 
usage, and producing a letter which he had wiitten 
to him about three posts betoie, You sec heie,” 
says he, “ when he writes lor money he knows bow 
to sjicdk intelligibly enough; there is no man in 
Fnglcindcan express hmiselt clearer, when he wants 
a new lurnitiire tor his horse.” lu shoit, the old 
mail was so puzzled upon the point, that it might 
have fared ill with his son, had h»* not seen all the 
prints about three days after filled with the same 
terms of ait, and that Charles only writ like other 
men. — L. 


No. IGO.] MONDAY^ SEPTEMBER 10, 1711. 

— Quod nee Jovis Ira. ncc ignis, 

Nec potrrii ferruni, uoe edax uhoU-ro vctiisiaa. 

Ovm. Mot XV. 8T1 

AVhlc'li nor droadi the raifo 

Of tunpe.sl.M, hu', or war, or wastiKig ago. — W kis-kp, 

Akisioile tells us, that the world is a ropy or | 
tr<inscnpt of those ideas which are in the mind of 
the first Being, and that those ideas which are iu the 
mind of man are a transcript of the world. To this 
wo may add, that words aie the transcript of those 
ideas which are in the mind of man, and tha^ 
writing or printing is the transcript of words. 

As the Supreme Being has expresserl, and ns it 
were, printed his ideas lu the creation, men express 
their ideas in books, which by this great invention 
of these latter ages maj last as long as the sun and 
moon, and perish onl^ in the general wreck of na- 
ture Thus Cowley in his poem on the Resurrec- 


j tion, mentioning the destruction of the universe bai 
tliese adnuralile lines • 

Nim all the vMile extended sky. 

And all tli hariponnm < woildson high, 

And Vu-i^il's sneted weak sh ill die. 

There is no other metliod of fixing those (hnughts 
which arise and disappear in the rmiul of man, and 
tiarihnutting them to the last pouods of time; no 
other method of giving .i i>eimauoiu-y to our ideas, 
and pieserviug the knowledge of any pnrtirului per- 
son, W'hen his body is mixed with the coinmon mass 
of matter, and his soul retire<l iuto (he woild of 
.spill t.s. B(*ok's aic the legacies that a great gcmius 
leaves to mankind, which are delueied down fioni 
generation to generation, as presents to the posterity 
of those who aie yet uiiboin. 

All other arts ot per[uduating our ideas continue 
but a shoit time. Statues lau last but a tbw thou 
.sands of years, eilific es fewer, and colours still 
j lower than edilues. Michael Angelo, Fontaim, and 
Raphael, will her.'atter he what Phidias, Vitruvius, 
ami .\pelles aie at present; the names of great sta- 
tuaries, arcliitcets, and painters, w'hose works aie 
lo«it. The scNcral ,iits are expressed m mouldering 
matenals. N^atuie sink« under them, and is nut able 
to support the ideas which are impreshed upon it. 

The circumstance which gives authors an advan- 
tage above all these great masters is this, thattheycaii 
multiply their originals ; oi ratlier can make copies 
of their works, to what number they please, which 
shall be as valuable as the ongiuals themselves, 
'fins gives a gre,it author something bko a pro-spect 
of eternity, but at the same time doprivc.s him of 
those other advantages which artists meet ivith. The 
artist'finds greater leturns in piofit, as the author m 
fame. What an inestimable price would a Virgil 
or a llomer, a Cieero or an Aristotle bear, were 
their woiks, like a statue, a buildinjj, or a picture, 
to be confined only in one place, and made the pro- 
pel ty of d single person ! 

11 wiitinj^s are thus durable, and may pass from 
age to age llirough the whole course of time, bow 
caicful should an author be of committing any thing 
to print that may eoirupt posterity, and poison the 
minds of men with vice and error! Writers of 
gieat talents, who employ their jiarts in piopagatiiig 
immorality, and seasoning vicmus seiuuueutH with 
wit and humoui, aie to be looked upon a.s the pe&ts 
of society, and the enemies ol mankind. They 
leave books behind them (as it is said of those whu 
die in distempers which breed an ill-will towards 
iheir own species,) to scatter infc'tiori and de.slvo\ 
their posteiity. They act the countcrpaits of a 
Confucius or a Socrates; and seem to nave been 
sent into the world to deprave human nature, and 
sink it into the condition of brutality. 

I have seen some Roman Catholic authors who tell 
us that viciou.s writers continue lu purgatory so Jong 
as the influence of their writings continues upon 
posterity: " for purgatory,” say they, “ is riothiiig 
else but a cleansing us of our sins, which cannot ho 
said to be done aAvay, so Jong as they continue to 
operate, and corrupt mankind. The vicious author,” 
say they, “ sins after death ; and so long as ho coti- 
tiiuies to sin, so long must he expect to be punishod.” 
Though the Roman Catholic notion of purgatory be 
' indeed very ridiculous, one cannot but think, that if 
the soul after death has any knowledge of •vhat 
passes' in this world, tkat of an immoral writer vfouid 
j receive much more regret from the sense of corrupt- 
ing, than satisfaction from the thought of plcasiQg, 
his surviving admirers. 
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To take off from the seventy of this Bpcculation, 

1 shall conclude this paper with a story of an atheis- 
tical .luitior, v^ho at a time when he lay dangerously 
sickj and had desired the assistance ol a neigh- 
boiiiing curate, confessed to him with great contri- 
tion, that nothing sat more heavy at his heart than 
(he sense of his having seduced the age hy his wiit- 
jngs, and that then evil mlluoiice was likely to con- 
tinue even after his death. The curate upon farther 
examuuitioii finding the penitent in the utmost ago- 
nies of despair, and heing hiiiisolf a man of leani- 
"ing, told him, that he hoped liis case was not so 
despciate as he appitdirnded, since he lound that lie 
was so very senaihle ot his fault, and so siueeiidy le- 
ented of it. The penitent still in god the evil teii- 
ency of his book to sub\eit all religion, and the 
little ground of ho])e theie could he loi one wliose 
writings would eontiiiuc to <lo misiduef when his 
body was laid lu ashes. Tlie cuiate, finding no 
other way of comforting him, told him that he did 
well 111 being afiliLted for the evil ilesign with whn h 
he published his book; but that he ought to he very 
thankful that thcie was no danger of its doing an) 
hurt: that his cause was s(' \ei) had, and his aigii- 
ments so weak, that he did not aj)])rebeiid any ill 
effects of It ; iii shoit, that he might lOst satislied 
his book could do no more mischief alter Ins death, 
than It had dune wJiiKt he was living. To which he 
added, for Ins failhci satisfaction, tfiat he did not be- 
lieve any besides his partirular liionds and acMpianit- 
ance had ever hec n at the pains of leading it, or 
that any liody after his death would ever iiiquiic 
aftei it. Tlie dying man had still so much the 
frailty of an auth(>r iii him, as to be cut to the heart 
with these cousoiations ; and, without answeiilig the 
good mall, asked his tnends ahoui him (with a ])or- 
viihuess that is natural to a sick person) where they 
had picked up such a bloc kliead and whether they 
tliuught him a proper person tcj attend one in his 
condiliou f The curate, finding that the author did 
not expect to bo dealt with as a real and sinrcie 
penitent, but as a penitent of miporlaiice, after a 
short admonition withdrew ; not (|UesLioning but he 
should be again sent lor if the sickness gnwv des- 
perate. The author liowever recovered, and lias 
since written two or thicc other tracU with the same 
spirit, and vciy luckily for his poor soul, with the 
same success. ♦—€. 
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— — — — Fuit baud i^inobibs Argis, 

Qui se credebat iiiiroB audire triigccdos, 

111 vacuo Isctua sessor plausorque tbeatro , 

Cfftrra qui vUje servaret niunia recto 
More; bonus sane vitmus, amabiJls lio^pea, 

Comis in uxorcin ; posset qm iKiioscere aervis, 
tl sijfiio lajso noil ips.uiire biiieiiic , 

Pofl-Si't qui rufieni et ])uteum vitarc patenteni 
l\u , ubi CO jii I utoruni opibux cunsque rcfeclus, 

Expulit clJeboro niorbuin hilcinqut* incraco, 

Ki redd ad nc-ne . Pol me occidiitis, ainlci. 

Non sorvaatjd, ait, cui, aic cxlorta \ol'iptris, 

Lt dertiplus per vim menti.s gratiasimua error 
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There liv’d in Primo Georaii (they record) 

A worthy niomber, no (rnall fool, a lord , 

Who, though the' house was up, delighted sale, 

Heard, noted, answer'd an lu full debate, 


• The alheisUcal writer here alluded to, might, porhaps. bo 
Mr "Idl.iml, who is said, by a writer in the Examiner, to have 
been the bull of the 'I'afler, and for the Mine reasons, proba- 
bly, of iho .‘Spectator 


In .all but this, a man of sober hfe, 
hond of hi8 friend, and civil to his wife , 

Mol quite aiiiudinan, though a pasty fell. 

And iiiueh too wise lu walk into a weH 

Him the d.mni d doctor and hiH friends iinnnir’d, 

'Ihey bled, they cupp d, they purg'd, in short they cur’d, 
WluuMl the geulleiiiaii began to stale——— 

“ My fiieiids* he cry’d " pox take you for your care' 

'That Irom a patriot of distinguish d inde. 

>ta\c bled and inirg'tl me to a .‘omple \ote ’ — Poet 

The unhappy force of an imagination unguuled 
by the chci k of ica.son and jmlgiucut, was the sub- ^ 
jcct of a former speculation. My reader may le- 
member that lie bas seen in one of my papeis a 
eomplaint ot an unlbrtunaLe gentle man, who was 
unable to contain himsudf (when any orilniaiy mat- 
ter was laid hefoic him) fioiu adding a few (ircum- 
slances to enliven jikun naiiative. That coires 
poiidcMif was a person of too waim a complexion to 
he satisfied with things merely as they stood in na- 
ture, and theieibie loimed iiRiJeuls which shouhl 
have happened to have jdeased him in the story 
The same uiigoveined fancy whicli pushed that cor 
respoiideiit on, in .spile of hnnscllj to i elate piihhe 
and notoiions falsehoods, makes the aulhoi of the 
bdlownig letter do the same nipiuate; one is « 
pialing, the other a silent liar. 

Theie IS little pursued in the cnois of either of 
thi'se wortu..j, but mere pieseiit aniusement: but 
the folly 0 ' hna wlio lets hus lain y place him in dis 
tant scenes untroubled and uiiiiitei iiiplod, is very 
miieh pi eferalde to that of bun who is cvci i'orcnig a 
bidiet, and detc’nding lus nntinlhs with new inven- 
tions. But I shall hasten to hd tins liar in solilo- 
quy, who (dlls himself a castle-builder, desciibe 
himself with the same uniescivcdiiess as loimerly 
ajijieared in my (‘OnespomleiiL above mentioned. It 
a man weie to be serious uu this subject, he might 
give very grave admonitions to tho.se w'ho are fol- 
lowing any tiling in this life, on wbitli tliey llnnk 
to place their hearts, and tell them they are really 
eastlc-hiiiJders. Fame, gloiy, wealth, honour, have 
ill the piospect pleasing illusions; hut they who 
come to posse.ss cny of them will find they are ingre- 
dients towaids happiness, to bo regarded only in 
tlie setond jilace and that when they are valued in 
the fiist dcgiee they are as (hsappoiutiiig as any of 
the phantoms in the following letter. — 

“ Mu. Spr.c'TA'ioK, September 6, 1711. 

“ 1 am a fellow of a very odd frame of mind, 
you will find by the sequel; and think myself fool 
enough to descive a place in your paper. I am un- 
happily far gone in building, and am one of that 
fipccies of men who arc properly denominated castlo- 
builders, who scorn to be beholden to the eaitii for 
a foundation, or dig in the bowels of it for mate- 
rials; but erect their structures in the most unstable 
of elements, the air ; fancy alone laying the line, 
marking tho extent, and shaping the model. It 
w’ould be difficult to enumerate what august palaces 
and stately porticos have grown under niy forming 
imagination, or what verdant meadows and sharly 
groves have started into being by the powerful feat 
of a warm fancy. A cd.stle-l)Uilder i.s even just 
what he pleases, and as^tuch 1 have grasped imagi- 
nary sceptres, and delivered uncontrollable edicts, 
from a throne lo w'hich conquered nations yielded 
obeisance. I have made 1 know not how many in- 
roads into France, and ravaged the very heart of 
that kingdom; I have dined in the Louvre, and 
drank champaign at Versailles ; and I would have 
you take notice, I am not only able to vanquish n 
people already ‘ cowed’ and accustomed to flight 
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but I coui:l, Alinriii/(3r-liLi*,* drive the British ge- 
neral from the fiiLdil, wcie I less a Piotcatant, or 
hac’ ever been afVionted by the coiifederdtes. There 
ih no ait or protossion, \\li()se most rctebrated mas- 
ters I have not eelipsed. Wherever I have afforded 
my salutary piehctue, fevers h.ive eeatied to burn 
aiuJ Uf^iies to shako the huinau fabric. When an 
eloquent lit lias been upon me, an apt gestuie and 
proper cadeiK e have aiiiuiatcd each sentence and 
gating crowtls have found tlieir passions vvoiked up 
int <3 rage, or soothcfl mto a calm. 1 am shoit, and 
not veiy well made; yet upon sight of a hne wo- 
man, I have strcteheil intopioper siature, and killed 
with a good air and mien. These are the gay 
phantoms that dance before my waking ejes, and 
compose iny day-dreams. 1 should he the most con- 
tented happy man alive, wane (he chimerical hap- 
piness who h sinings ti'oin the pauitings of lancy 
less Ik'etiiK^ ana Uansitoiy. But alas ! it is with 
griet of mnid I tellyou, the le.isL bieath of wind has 
often demolished mv magnilicent edillces, swc‘pt 
avvay my gioves, and ]eit no inoie liaie ol them 
than if they had iicvoi been. My exchequei has 
sunk and vanish d by a raj) oi) my dooi ; the .salu- 
tation of all 1 C ml has cost mo avvliolc* continent, 
and in the same xiiomeiit I have been pulled by tin* j 
.•sleeve, my eruwii has laJlen fioni my hoad. The 
dl (onsequenec of these reveiios is inconceivably 
gieat, seeing the loss of iniaginaiy possessions makes 
inijnessions of real woe Besides, bad ei'onomy is 
visible ami ti[)paieut iii buildeis of invisible inau- 
^’ons. My tenants' aclverlisemeiits of ruins and 
dilapidations olteri cast a damp on my spmts, even 
111 the instant when the sun, in all his splendour, 
gilds my eastern judaces. Add to this, the pemsive 
diudopiy in building, and con.siant grasping aerial 
tiow’els, distracts and .shatters (he mmd, and the 
fond builder of Babels is often cursed with an iii<*o- 
herent diversity and confusion ot thoughts. I do 
nr»t know to wlioin I can more properly apply iiiysi U 
for relief from this fantastical evil, than to youiself, 
whom I earucstly implore to accommodate mo with 
a iiiethcal liow' to setlle my head and cool my bram- 
])an. A dissertation on castle-bmlding may not oniy 
he serviceable to myself, but all architects, who cli,s- 
pl.iy tlipir .skill m the tlun element. Such a favour 
would oblige me to make my next soliloc^uy not con- 
Idiu the pidiaes of my dear self, but of the Spectator, 
who shall, hy complying with this, make me I 

“ ills obliged humble servant, I 

T. “ VlTUUVllJS,” j 

I 
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Pectus priBceptis format amicis — lion 2 Ep. L 128 

Forms iho soft bosom with the geuUeat art — P opk. 

It would bo arrogance to neglect the application 
of my coricipoiidents so far, as not sometimes to 
idiscit their animadversions upon my paper; that of 
tins day shall be therefore wholly composed of the 
hints whicdi they have sent me. 

“ Mr. Spkctator, 

“ I send you this to congratulate your late choice 
af a subject, for treating on which you deserve pub-i 
lie thanks; 1 mean that on those lieeiised tyrants 
the schoolmasters. If you can ditanu them of their 
rods, you will ceilainly have your old age reve- 
renced by all the young geutkmen of great Britain 
who are now between seven and seventeen years, 

* Alluding to a furious character lu Uryden’s Conquest of 
Gnoada. 
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You may boa.st that the iiicumparahly wi.<«; Quinti- 
lian and you are ot one mind in this particular, 
‘ ill nu est (says he) meuv tarn tfUbtuilu ut objurga- 
hone non comgntui, is elutm ad pfagm, ut pcssima 
quafjue maunpia, durahilui / i. c. ‘ It any child be 
of .so clisingcnuous a nature, as nut to stand cor- 
rected by repioof, he, like the very worst of slaves, 
will be hardened even against blows themselves.’ 
And aftcMVvaid, ‘ l‘udtt dicere in qiicp piobra nejandi 
lioniniCb isto (tedcndi jure ahutantur / i. c. ‘ 1 blush 
to say hwvv shamefully those wicked men abuse the 
pow'or of eorremdion.’ 

*' 1 was bred myt>elf. Sir, in a very great school,* 
of wliirli the uiaster was u Welshman, but certainly 
de-sccndecl from a Spanish family, as plainly ap- 
peared flora his temper as well as his name, f I 
leave you to judge what sort of a schoolinabter a 
WcLshnwii mgralted on a Spaniard would make. 
So very dreadful had he made Ininsclf to me, that 
althcHigh it IS above twenty yemrs since I felt his 
heavy hand, yet still once a month at least I dream 
of iiiui, ISO stiong an impression did he make on my 
mind It IS a m^u he has fully terrified me w'aking, 
who still continues to haunt me sleeping. 

“ And yet I may say without vanity, that the 
business of the school was what 1 did without great 
ddhiidt) ; and I w'as not icmiarkably unlucky ; and 
yet such wa.s the master's seventy, that once a 
month, orofteuei, I suftered as much as would have 
satisfied the law of the land foi a petty larceny. 

Many a white and tender haivJ. winch the fond 
mother had passionately kissed a thousand and a 
thousand times, have I seen whipped until it was 
ooveicd With blood; perhaps for smiling, or foi go- 
mg tvyaid and a halt out of a gate, or tor wnting 
an o for an a, oi an a fur an o. These wore oui 
gieat faults' Many a brave and noble spirit has 
hccii there broken ; others have lun Iroiu thence, 
and were never heard of afteiward. U is a worthy 
attempt to undertake the cause of distre.sscd youth; 
and it is a noble, jneco of knight-oi rantry to enter 
the list against so many armed jicdagugues. It is 
pity but we had u sot of men, polite ni their beha- 
viour and method of teaclung, who should be put 
into a condition of being above Haltering or fearing 
the parents of*those they iiiatruet, We might then 
po.s.sibly see learmiig become a pleasuie, and chil- 
dren delighting themselves in that which they now' 
abhor for coming upon such hard terms to them. 
What would be still a greater happiness arising from 
the care of such instructors, would be, that we should 
have no more pedants, nor any bred, to learning who 
had not genius for it. 

“ 1 am, with the utmost sincerity. Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant.” 

'* Mu. Spectator, Richmond, Sept. 5, 1711. 

** J am a boy, of fourteen years of age, and have 
for this last year been under the tuition of a doctor 
of divinity, who ha.s taken the school of this place 
under his care.J From the geutlcmau’s great ten- 
deiness to me and friendship to my father,! am very 
happy in learning my book with pleasme. We never 
leave off our diversions any I'ai ther than to salute him 
at hou^s of play when he plea.'ics to look on. It is im- 
possible for any of us to love our own jiarents better 
than wo do him. He never gives any of ua a harsh 

• Eton 

t Dr. Charles Roderick', nuwter, the provopt of Eton-school, 
and afterwanl m.i.'<tei of Kluij s-oolleg«, Canihndye. 

I Thi.** was Dr. Nicholas Biady, who Joined in **ie new ver- 
sion of the Psalms, oml was author of several vqluiiies of 
sermons 
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word, and wc think it the greatest punishment in 
the world when he will not speak tO any of ns. My 
Lrotlier and I are both together inditing this letter. 
He is a year older than 1 am, but i.s now ready to 
bleak his heart that the doctor has not taken any 
notice of him these three days. If yon please to 
print this he will see it, and, we hope, taking it for 
my bi other’s eajrncst desire to Vie rcstoied to his 
favoui, he will again smile upon him. 

“ Your most obedient servanl, T. S.” 

“ Mk. SpECTA'J'OR, 

“ You have represented several sort of iinperti- 
nents singly; 1 wish vou would now' proceed and 
describe some of them in seta. It often happens in 
puldic assemblies, that a party w ho cainc thither to- 
gether, or whose impprtinencie.s are of an equal 
pitch, act in concert, and are so full of theinselve.s as 
to give disturbance to all tliat are about them. 
SoniBtimes you have a set ot whispercis who lay 
their heads together in order to sacrifice every body 
within tlieir obsei vatiou ; sometimes a set of laugheis 
that keep up an uisiiml luirjli in theii own corner, 
and b) their noise and gestures show they have no 
respect for the rest of the eorapany. You fii^tpieutly 
meet with these sets at the opera, the play, the 
water-works, * and other public meetings, w'herc 
their whole business is to draw off the attention of 
the spectators lioni the entertainment and to fix it 
upou themselves; .and it is to be ohj>eived that the 
impertiiienee is ever loudest, when the .set happcri.s 
to be made up ol thiee or four females who have got 
what ytui call a woman’s man among them. 

‘‘ I am at a loss to know from whom people of 
fortune should learn this behaviour, unless it he from 
the footmen who keep their places at a iicw*play, 
and are often seen passing away their time in sets 
at all-lours m the face of a lull house, and with a 
perfect disregard to the people of quality sitting on 
each side of them. 

“ For preserving therefore the decency of piiVdie 
asseiiihlieg, methiuks it would he but reasonable 
that those who disturb others should pay at least a 
double price for their plai;es ; or rather women of 
birth and distinction should be mfoinied, tliat a 
levity of behaviour m the eyes of people of under- 
fitandiHg degrades them below their meaue^t at- 
t'-ndants; and gentlemen should know that a fine 
coat IS d livery, when the person who wears it dis- 
covers no higher sense than that ot a footman. 

“ I am. Sir, Your most iiumhle servant.” 

“ llcdfortlshire, Sept. I, 1711. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am one of those whom every body calls a 
poacher, and sometimes go out to course with a 
brace of grey hounds, a mastiff, and a spaniel or 
two; and wVien I amweaiy with coursing, and have 
killed hares enough, f go to an alehouse to refre-'^h 
myself. I beg the favour of you (as you set up for j 
a reformer j to send us word how many dogs you will 
allow us to go with, how many full pots of ale to 
dnrtk, and how many hares to kill m a day, and 
you will dp a great piece of service to all the sports- ! 
men. Be quick, then, for the time of conrsmg i.s 
come on. Yours in haste, 

T. “ 1.SAAC HEDGEDdCH." 
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Sic vita erat ; facile oiiipes perferro ac pn’l . 

Cum quibui erat cunque unn, hifl sc.^* derlcre 
Eorum obseqiii studus . adver'iA neiuuii ; 

Numjuam praq'oaens alus* Ua facjUime 

Sine invldia uivemas laudcni 

Tkb. Andr act. i sc. 1. 

Ills ni.'innerof Jrfe was this . lo bear wilh rvpry body’s hu- 
mours, to foiuply vMtli ihe incllii.Tlioi)'. and pursintj of lljose 
lu* c<»n versed with: to rontnulJct nobody, never to assume a 
superioiity over otheis This is the leady vv.iy to gam ap- 
plause without exciting envy 


* I'll Is was the W ater-thcatro. a famous show of those times, 
hiveuted by oae Mr Wiwatanley, and exhibited at tiio lower 
<Tid of Piccadilly ; consistingjOf sea-gods, godderaoa, uymphs, 
tiieruiaids, trltoiw, file, playing and spouting out and flfte 

mingled with wat^r, &c. performed every eyeniog between 
fi-e and ^ 
t Euow, 


Man is subject to innumerable paiua and sorrows 
by the very condition of humanity, and yet, as if 
nature had not sown evils enough iii li(e, we arc 
continually adding grief to grief, and aggravating 
the common calamity by our cruel treatment of one 
j another. Evciy man’s natural weight of atllictions 
j I.s still made more heavy by the envy, maliec, trea- 
I theiy, or injustice of his neighbour. At the sair.o 
j time that the storm beats iq^ou the whole spec les, 

I we aie falling foul upon one another, 
j Half the misery of human life mi^ht be extin- 
I guislied, W'oiild men alleviate the gciieial rnrsethey 
lie under, by mutual ollicrs of compassion, betievo- 
lencc, and humanity. Theie is nothing, thnefore, 
which we ought more to encourage in oiir^rlves and 
others, than that disposition of mind which in our 
language goes under the title of good-natnre, and 
which 1 shall choose for the subject of this day’s 
speculation. 

' (lood-iiature is moie agreeable in convcrralion 
than wit, and gives a certain an to the countenance, 
which is moie amiable than bcautv. It shows virtue 
j in the fairest light, takes off in some Tnoasure from 
the defoimity of vice, and makes even folly and im- 
pertinence supportable. 

There is no society or conversation to he kept up 
in the WO) Id without good-nature, or something 
which must bear its appeal auco, and supply its 
place. For thi.s rc'ason mankind have been forced 
to invent a kind of artificial humanity, which is what 
we express by the word good-hvoedmg, For if vre 
examine thoroughly the idea of what wc cull so, wo 
shall find it to be nothing ehe hut an imitation and 
mimicry of good-miturc, or, in other terms, affabi- 
lity, eomplaisantc, and easiness of temper reduced 
into an ait. 

These exterior shows and appearances of huma- 
nity render a man wonderfully popular and beloved, 
when tliey arc founded upon a real good-nature; 
but without it, are like hypocrisy in religion, or a 
bare form of holiness, which, when it is discovered, 
makes a man more detestable than professed impiety. 

Good-nature is generally born with us; health, 
prosperity, and kind treatment from the world are 
great cherishers of it where they lind it ; but no- 
thing is capable of forcing it up, whore it does not 
grow of itself. It is one of the blessings of a happy 
constitution, which education xpay improve, but not 
produce. 

Xenophon, in the life of his imaginary prince, 
whom ho describes as a pattern for real ones, is al- 
ways celebrating the philanthropy or good-nature of 
his hern, which he tells us he brought into the world 
with him, and gives many remarkable instances of 
it in his childhood, as well as in all the several parts 
Off his life.* Nay, on his death-bed, he describes 
him as being pleased, that while his soul returned to 
him vvho made it, his body should incorporate with 
the great mother of all things, and by that meani 

* Xeuoph Oc Cyri IntUt lib. vlii cap vil ec. 3 edit J. A 
Cm. Svo. loro. I p, 
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become beneficial to all mankind For \%hich reapon 
be f‘‘ives his sons a positive order not to enshrine it 
in gold or silver, but to lay it in the earth as soon 
ail the hie was gone out ot it. 

An instance of such an overflowing Of hunmnity, 
such an exuberant love to mankind, could not have 
enteied into the imagination of a writer, who bad 
not d soul tilled with great i,dea3,^and a general be- 
nevolence to inankiud. 

In tlidt eeiebidted passa^o of Sallust, where 
I •Cd'Nir and Cato are placed in siicdi beautiful, but 
('ppo^lLe lights,* Cicsar’s ehuraetor is chiefly made 
uj> of good-iidturc, ds it showed itself in all itsfonus 
towards his fiionds or liis enemies, hia servants or 
dependant'^, the guilty or the distressed. As for 
Cdfo’s cnaracter, it is rather awful than amiable. 
Justice seems most agreeable to the nature of God, 
and meicy to that of man. A being who has no- 
! thing to pardon in himself, may revNaid every man 
I accoiding to his woiks; but he whose veiy best ac- 
1 lions mu.st be seen with grams of allowance, cannot 
[ he too im)d, moderate, and forgiving. For this 
( 1 easou, among all the monstrous characters m human 
nature, theie is none so odious, nor indeed so exqui- 
sitely ndiculoiifl, as that of a rigid severe tempei in 
a vvoithlcss man. 

Tlut, part of good-nature, however, which con- 
I fiibts in the paidoumg and overlooking of faults, n 
, to he exercised only in doing ourselves justuc, and 
' that too in the ordinal y coinmeice and occimences 
ol life : lot in the puldic adiiiimstrations of justice, 
niorey to one may be tiuelty to others. 

: It IS giown almost iuto a maxim, that good- 

! uatured men arc not always men of the most wit 
j 'fills observation, in iiiy oiuunui, has no foundation 
in natuie Thu greatest wits I have converseil with, 
aie men eniniont for their humanity. I take, 
rheielbru, thisS reinaik to have been occasion^'d by 
two reasons Fuat, because ill-iidtuic among ordi- 
J nary observers passes for wil. A spiteful saying 
» gratilies so many little passions in those who hear 
It, that It genci ally meets with a good reception. 

I Tile laugh rises upon it, and the man who utters it 
is looked upon as a shimvd satirist. This may he 
one reason, why great many pleasant companions 
appear so surprisingly dull, when they have endea- 
voured to be mt?rry in p^nt ; the public heiug moie 
just than private mbs or assemblies, in distinguish- 
ing between what is wit, and what is ill-natuie. 

Another reason why the good-natured man may 
sometimes bung his wit in question, is, perhaps, be- 
cause he IS apt to be moved with compassion tor 
those mnsfoi tunes or infiruiities, which another would 
turn into ridicule, and by that means gain the re- 
putation of a wit. , Thu lU-udtured man, though but 
of equal parts, gives himself a larger field to ‘‘xpa- 
jato in ; ho exposes those failings in human ndtuie 
which the other would cast a veil over, laughs at vices 
which thouthereithejrexciisesoreoneeals, givesi.tter- 
anee to rellections which the otliei stifles, fulls indifl'er- 
ently upon friends or enemies, exposes tJiepcison who 
nas obliged him, and, m short, sticks at nothing that 
may establish hia tharaclcr as a wit. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that ho succeeds in it better than t)ic man 
of humanity, t as a person who makes use of indi- 
rect methods is more likely to grow rich th«m the 
fair trader.— L, 


• Salluit Belt. CatiL c. liv 

t If Dr. Sw'ifis \Yil was to be 3ul)JectcU tQ tbis scrutiDV, it 
wo.iJd be circuni scribed within a very UtUTow compass The 
chief source from which it spniw^j was the indignutlou Uiat 
gnawed Ins houri. 
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Ill rttuere hnic omnia bisunt vltia, uijuilto, 

Susimiones, uimncitt.'i', induciuj, 

Bellum, pax rursuni— — — Ixa Kiin. act, i. »c. 1 

111 love arc all theie ills; suspltions, quarrels, 

Wrongs, reconcilemwits, war, and pence again. — C olxuam. 

Upon looking over the letter, s of .my fe'raalo cor- 
respondents, I find several from woine^ complain- 
ing of jealous husbands, and at the bamo time pro- 
testing their own innocence; aud desiring tny ad 
vice on this occasion. I shall therefore taka tins 
subject into my cousideratiun; and the more wil- 
lingly, because I find that the Marquis of Halifax, 
who, m hia Advice to a Daughter, has instiucted a 
wife how to behave herself towards a false, an in 
temperate, a cholem, a sullen, a covetous, or a silly 
husband, has not spoken one word of a jealous hus- 
band. 

“ Jealoii«y is that pain wliu h a man feels froift 
the apprehension that he is not equally beloved by 
the peibon whoui ho eiitiiely loves.” Now because 
our inward passions and ni' liiiations can never 
make themselves vi.-'ilde, it is impossible for a jeo- 
loii!> man to be thoroughly cured of his suspicions, 
libs thoughts hang at best in a stale of doubtfulness 
aud uncertainty ; and are never capalde of receiving 
any satisfaction on tlie advintageuus side; so that 
his inquiries are most snei’Cbsful wlien they discover 
I nothing. Ills pleasuie arises from his disappoint- 
ments, and his life IS spent iri puisuit of a bccrct 
that destroys liis h.i[>pniess if he chanee to fiiBl it. | 

' An aideiit love js always a strong ingredient in 
' his passion ; foi the same aflection which stirs up 
tlie jetilous man’s desires, aud gives the party be- 
loved beautiful a figure in his imagmation, makes 
him believe she kindles the s.iine ptission in others, 
and apjiears as oiiuable to all behulders. And as 
jealousy thus arises from an c.xtiaurdiuary love, it 
IS of so dedicate a nature, that it scorns to take up 
with any thing less than an equal return of love. 
Not the warmest exprcseions of atfectiun, the softest 
and most tender hypocrisy, are able to give any ' 
satislaetioii where w'e aie not persuaded^nthat the ' * 
affection is leal, and the sati'ifdction mutual. For | 
the jealous m/fli wishes himsedf a kind of deity to j 
the peison he lovrs. lie would he tho only plea- ; 
Mue of her sensO'?, the PTriployiaent of her tJioughts, I 
and IS angiy at every thing she admires, or takes j 
delight in, besides himself, ^ j 

Phmdra’s request to his mistress, upon his leav- i 
ing hei for three days, is ininutaLly beautiful and 
natural : I 

Cum iniUle isto pr.ieipns, abnens ut sies: 

Dies iiiKto'ique me uim-s . me deaidcres : 

Mo 'onuiies, me expectes . Ue me cogilcs: 

Me Spores: mo to oblertei . mccum to\a sis: 

Mens fac sis poslremo aniinu.s, qu.indo ego sum tuus 

'PWr JSuiu net. i. sc. 2. 

Be with yon soJdior present, ns if ab,srnt. 

All ni^ht and day love me. still long for me ■ 

Dream, ponder blill on ' me ; wish, liopo lor me 
DoligUt in me. bo aU in nil with me , 

(live your whole hoait, for uiine’s all yyur 3 ,*to me. 

COLWAN. 

The' jealous man’s disease is of so malignant a 
nature, that it converts all it takes into itii own 
uciunsbment. A cool behaviohr sets him on the 
rack, and is interpreted aa an instance of aversion 
or indifference; a foud one raises hia suspicions, 
and looks too much like dissimulation and artifice. 

If the person he Idves be cheerful, her thoughts 
must be employed on another; and if sad, ahe is 
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ccrfaiuly thinking on himself. In short, there is no 
word or gesture so insigiiilicant, but it gives him 
now hints, feeds his sus\)icious, and fuinishos him 
with fiesli matti'i’s of discovery ; so that ii we con- 
sider the eftcfts of his passion, one would rather 
tliHik it proeecMled from an inveterate hatred, than 
an excess of love ; for ccitaudy none can meet with 
more disquietude and uneasiness tliun a suspected 
wife, if we eiwLPpt the jealous hushand. 

But the gloat unhappiness ol this p.i.ssion is, th.it 
it naturally lends to alienate the aticMiou wdueh 
it is sl) solicitous to engross; .uul tli.it loi thc'-o two 
reasons, because it la)s too great a constraint on the 
W'ords and aitions ol the suspected pen son, and at 
the same time shows von have no lioiioui able opi 
moil of her; both of which are strong motives to 
aversion. 

Nor 13 this the woi^t effect of jealous); for it 
often diaws after :t a moie fatal tiaiu of conse- 
quences, and makes the person you susjieet guilty 
of the very ci lines )ou are so muih afiaid ol. It is 
vei^ natural foi such who are treated ill and uji- 
braided falsel), to find out aii intimate friend that 
will hear their coinplaiutfi, condole then feuffeiings, 
and endeavour to sooth and assuage their seeiet 
reaentments. Besides, jealousy puls a woman often 
III mind of an ill llnug that she would not otheiwise 
perhaps have thought of, and fills her nnagm.ition 
with such an unlucky idea, as in time growa fami- 
liar, e.xeites desiie, and loses all the shame and 
lioiror which nngat at first attend it. Noi is it a 
Wonder if she who suffeis wiongfuUy in a man’s 
j opinion of her, and has theiefoie nothing to foifeit 
; in hi3 esteem, icsolves to give him rea.son for hih 
suspicions, and to enjoy tlie pleasure of the ciime, 
sinec she must undergo the ignominy. Such jiro- 
bably were the consideialions that diiccted the wise 
man in his advice to husbands; t?c not jealous 
over the wife of thy bosom, and teach her not an 
evil lesson against thyself.”* 

And lieic, among the other torments which this 
passion produces, we may usually oh.serve that nunc 
fjie greatci mourners than jealous men, when the 
pcisun v^o piovokes their jealousy is taken from 
I tliem. Then it is that their love , breaks crut fu- 
j riously, and throws off all the mixtures of suspicion 
I wlmdi choked aud smothered it before- The beau- 
j tiful parts of the character rise ujipcirao.st in the 
jealous husband’s memory, and upbiuid him with 
I tlnf ill usage of so divine a creature as w^as once in 
hi3 ])ossession ; whilst all the little imperfections, 
that were befoie so uneasy to him, wear off from his 
remembrance, and show tliemsclves no more. 

We may see by wliat lias been said, that jealousy 
takts the deepest mot in men (d' amorous disposi- , 
tioiis; and ot tliose we find three kinds who are 
most o \ eii un v ith it. 

The first are those who are conscious to themselves 
of any mfiimity, whether it be weakness, old age, 
deformity, ignorance, or the like. These men aie 
'^o well acijuainted with the uiiamiablc part of 
.hemsclvfiS, that they have not the confidence to 
think they are really beloved; and are so distru.st- 
uil of thoir own merits, that all fonJnesa ^otVurds 
them puts them out of countenance, aud looks Lke* 
a jest upon their persons. 7’hey grow suspicious 
on thoir first looking m a glass, and are stung 
with jealousy at the sight of a wrinkle, A hand- 
ooine follow immediately alarms them, aud every 


thing that looks young, or gay, turns their thoughts 
upon their wives. 

A second sort of men, who arf most liable to this 
passion, are those of cunning, waiy, and distiustfui 
tempers. It is a fault very justly ioiiiid in histones 
composed by politicians, that they liMve nothing to | 
chauce or humour, but are still for deriving every 
action fiom soine.^lotor eontnvame, for diaW'ii.g 
up a perpetual selierne of eauses and events, and 
pieserviiig a constant correspoutlenee belwecn the 
tamp and tho (.ouneil-iable. And tluis it happens > 
111 the affairs of love with men of too refined a 
thought. Th('y put a construction on a look, and j 
find out a design in a smile; they give new senses 
and significations to w'ords and actions ; and are 
ever torinenling themselves with fancies of their 
own raising. 'J'licy generally net in a disguise 
themselves, iind theitdore nnsUkc all outward shows j 
and appearances for hypoensy in others; so that I | 
believe no men see less of the truth and reality of { 
things, than these great refineis upon imidenfs, 
who aie so woiiflei fully subtle and ovciwisc in tlicir 
conceptions. 

Now what those men fancy they know of women 
by reflertinn, yrmr lewd and vicious men beln'vo 
they have learned by cxpeiicnce. They have seen ] 
the poor husband so misled by tricks and artifices, | 
and m the midst of his inquiries so lost and be- 
wildered in a crooked intrigue, that they still sus- | 
poet an under-plot iu every female action ; and 
especially where tlicy see any resembldDce in the 
behaviour of two persons, arc apt to fam y it pro- 
ceeds tioiii the same design in both. These men 
therefore hear hard upon the suspected party, pur- 
sue her close through all hei turnings and vv Hidings, 
and are too well acquainted with the chase, to he ' 
flung off by any false steps, or doubles. Be.sides, 1 
then acquaintance and conveisation has lain wholly ! 
among the vicious part of womankind, and there- i 
fore it IS no wonder they censure all alike, and look 
upon tho whole sex as a species of impostors. But ( 
if, notwithstanding their private e.vpeneiice, they 
I an got over these prejudices, and entertain a fa 
vouiahle opinion of some w’omcn ; yet their own 
loose desires will stir up new suspicions from an- ' 
other side, and make them believe all men subject . 
to tho same inclinations with tiiemselves. j 

Whether these or other motives are most predo- J 
ininaut, we learn from the modern histones of Ame- 
rica, as well as fiom our own experience in this 
part of the world, tliat jealousy is no northern pas- , 
Sion, but r.igcs most in those nations that lie nearest i 
the influence of the sun. It is a misfortune for a I 
W'oman to be boin between tho tropics; for there i 
lie the hottest regions of jealousy, which as you i 
come northward cools all along with tho climate, till 
you .scarce meet with any thing like it in the polar 
circle. Our own nation is very temperately situated 
iuthis respect; and if we meet with some few dis- 
ordered With the violence of this passion, they are 
not the proper growth of our country, but are many 
degrees nearer the sun in their constitutions than 
m their climate. 

After this frightful account of jealousy, and the 
persons who are most subject to it, it will be but 
fair to show by what means the passion may be 
best allayed, and those who are possessed with it 
set at ease. Other faults, indeoif, are not under 
the wife’s jurisdiction, and should, if possible, es- 
cape her observation ; but jealousy calls upon her 
particularly for its cure, and deserves all her art l 
and application in the attempt. Besides, she has 


* Ecel«siaaticu9 ix. I. 
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this for her oncoura^eiricnt, that her endeavours will 
bp dhvdja pleasing, and that she will still find the 
atlection ot her Imshaud rising towards her ui pro- 
porlnin as his doubts and susjiicioiis vanish; for, as 
we have seen all along, there is so great a mixture 
of love and jealousy as is well worth the separating. 
Hut this shall be the subject of another paper. — L. 



NV 171.] SATURDAY, SKPTEMHER 15, 1711. 

C'n <Jula rt-s uiiiur r.l 0\in, Mel vu fi26. 

ill a ercduliiufl [)asi.ion 

IIwiNd in my yeslerd.iy’s paper discovered the 
natuic of jealousy, and jKiinted out the persons who 
are most subject to it, I must heic apply myself to 
m\ tail ('Oil espoiuleiits, wlm desire to live well with 
a jealous hushand, and to case his mind of its unjust 


In the next place, you must be sure to he froo 
and open m your conversation with him, and to let 
III light upon your actions, to unravel all your de- 
signs, and discover every secret, however trifling or 
iiidiifcrent. A jealous hushaud has a particular 
aversion to winks and whispers, and if he docs not 
see to the bottom of every thing, will be suie to go 
beyond it in liis feais and suspu mns, lie will always 
expect to he your chief eoiihdant; and whoie ho 
finds himsclt kept out of a secret, woll believe there 
13 more in itth.in there should hr. Aiidheie it is of 
gieat concern, that you preserve the chaiacter of 
your sincerity uniform and of a piece ; (oi if he 
once buds a t.ilse gloss put upon any single action, 
lie quickly suspects all the rest; his woi king ima- 
gination immediately takes a false liiiit, and runs 
(ill* with it into sevcial remote t onsequonces, til) he 
has pioved very ingenious in woiking out Ins own 


I ^u^))lc•lons. 

[ d’he hist rule T sliall jiropose to he observed is, 
tl .It >ou never seem to dislike in another what flic 
jealous man is himself guilty of, or to admiie any 
thing III winch he liimsejf does not excel, A je.alous 
man is voiy (|Uick lu his ajiplications; he knows 
hf/w to find a d.iuhle edge lU an invective, and to 
diaw' 1 satire on hiiuselt out of a panegyiic on an- 
other. He docs not liouble himself to consider the 
poison, hut to diiecL the character; and is secretly 
j)K'.is(*d or coufoiiiided, as he tiad> moie or less of 
liiiii>. If in it. The comnif’nddtioii of any thing in 
anutlur stirs up his jealousy, as if sliows ymi have 
a vahie tor others besides himself; hut the commend- 
ation of that, vvhi( h he liimselt wants, iiillames him 
luoie, as if shows that iii sonic rc'-peets you piefer 
others hel’me him Jealousy is adiiiiiahly desciihcd 
ill tins view' by lioiate in bis ode to Ly<lia: 

Qiiinii t\i. '!'( l('plii 

(_'ei \ ici-'iii losi'.on. L'l L'tO'd I'vh j)!ii 
Lauil.is Itraelua, v,v nuMirii 

I'\‘r,pns (loin ill h.le luiiict |tcm. 

7 line ru>e meu-i niilii. iioc (olur 
it'ft.i sede iiiaiH't , liuinur et iii ijenas 
Furlim l.iliitur, aruncm 

(,)uani lentis pcdiLiis m idTor i,iiiiliii' — I Oil xiii ! 
Wlien Tt'lopliu'^ his youlhlul ( Ii.tims. 

Hurus) neck and iMiidiii>; aiiiH, 

Wiiii endless raiiliiro you rci ilf, 

And in the iiled.‘'it )4 name deli-,ht , 

My licart inflarroii by joalmis heals. 

With mmiberldss resenlinenfs heals , 

From niy imlc* cheek the colour Rios, 

And all lljy iimn within me dies 
Hy (urns my hidden grief appears 
In risini» sii<hs and lallin^; tears, 

't hat shew too well the warm desires, 

The silent, slow, coicsunimg (lies, 

Wlilch on iny inmost viUls prey. 

And melt my very soul away. 

The jealous man is not indeed angry if you dii- 
like another; but if you find those faults which are 
to be found in his own character, you disimver not 
only your dislike of another hat of himself, fii 
short, he 13 so desirous of engrosbiug all your love, 
that he is gric^ved at the want of any charm, which 
he believes has power to raiic it; and if he finds 
by your censures on others that he is not so agree- 
able in your opinion as he might be, ho naturally 
concludes you could love him better if he had other 
qualifications, and that by consotjuonce your aifev-d 
tion does not rise so high as ho thinks it ought. If 
therefore his temper he grave or sullen, you must 
not be too much pleased with a jest, or Lransjiorted 
with any thing that is gay and diverting. If his 
beauty be none of the best, you must he a professed 
admirer of prudence, or any other quality ho is 
inaater of, or at least vain enough to think ho is. 


misery. 

If both these methods fail, tJie best way will lie to 
let him see you are much cast down and affln ted 
foi the ill opiiium he entertaiiKs of you, find the dis- 
quu'tudes he liimsclf sufleis for your sake. Theie 
aie many who take a kind of baiharous pleasure in 
the jealousy of tiiose who love them, that insult over 
an aching heart, and triumph in then (barms, 
which aie able to excite so iiiiK li uneasiness 
;Vi Jeat ipo 1 licot, toniK'utis gaudet anuuitiS, 
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Ihongli efju.il paini peace of miiul destroy, 

A ko'cr'i lofiu-nls give liei spileliil juy. 

Hut these often carry the humour sO far, till their 
alTeded < oldness and niditTeience quite kills all the 
fondness of a lovci, and aie then sure to meet iii 
then*turn with ail the contempt and scorn that is 
due to so insolent a behaviour. On the contrary, 
it IS very probabl(i a melancholy, dejected carnage, 
the usual effects of injured innuceui'e, may sotten 
the jealous husband into pity, make him sensible of 
the wrong he does you, and work(jut ot his mind all 
those fears and suspicions that make you both un- 
happy. At least it will have this good elTect, that 
he will keep his jealousy to himself, and repine in , 
private, cither bec.iuse lie is sensible it is a weak- 
nes>j, and will Ihi'reforc hide it from your knowledge, I 
or because he^wiil lie ajit to feai some ill effect it I 
may jiroduee in cooling youi love towards him, or | 
diveiting it to another. i 

Theie is still another aecri't that can never fail, if I 
you can once get it believed, and which is often 
practised by women of greater cunning than viituc. 
This IS to change sides for a while with the jealous 
man, and to turn his own passion upon himself ; to 
lake some occasion of growing jealous of nun, and 
to follow the example he himself hath set you. This 
counterfeited jealousy will bring liim a great deal 
of pleasure, it he tliink.s it real; for ho knows ex- 
penuicntally how much love goes along with tins 
pas.sion, and wall besides feel something like the sa- 
tisfaction of a levenge, iii seeing you undergo all 
his own tortures. Hut this, mdeecl, is an anilici^ so 
difficult, and at the same tiuie so disingenuous, that 
it ought never to be put in practice hut by such us 
Uavo skill enough to cover the deceit, and inno- 
cence to render it excusable. 

I shall conclude this essay with the story of 
Herod and Muriamne, as I have collected it out of 
•Josephus;* which may serve almost aa an example 
to whatever can be said on this subject. 

Mariamne had all iho chariiis that beauty, birth, 

* AiitjquiUos of the Jew's, book xv. chnp 3 sect. 5 , 6 , 9 , 
chap 7 . sect 1 , 2 , fiic. 
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wit, and youth, (‘ould give a and Herod all bi other. This behaviour so incensed Her<»(l, that 

tho love that such chainis are able to raise in a he %eiv haidly refiained from striking her; when 
v/aiiii and aiiunuus di'-positton. In the midst of this m tlie lieat ol their quarrel the rc^caiue in a witness, 
his fondness lor Maii.iuuie, he put lier hrothor to suborned hy some of Mananiue’s enemies, who ac- 
death, as ho did her father not many yeais aflei. nised her to the king of a design to )>pison Inui. 
The barbarity of the netion w'as repieseuted to Mark Iltund vvas now prepared to heai any thing in her 
Antony, who iminediat-dy sumnioued Heiod into piejiuljr e, niui immediately oideied hei servant to 
Egypt, to answer for tlie crime that was there laid he di etched up'm^ja rack; wlio in ll.e eKtienuty of 
to Ins charge, Herod attiibuted the snnmions to li-s tv.rtuie t onfes^^ that his ini diess’s avei^-ion to 
Antony’s desire of jMariainmg wlioin tiieienue, I'c- the king aiose from something Sohcnius hud told 
fori Ills dopaituie, he gave into the custody of hi^ lier; but as foi any design ot pinsoning. he utleily . 
uncle Joseph, with piuate orders to put her to <hsowned the least knowledge of it. This contessioa 
death, if any sueh violence wms ofl'eied to hiiii'-elf. quickly proved fatal to Sohemns, who now lay under 
This Joseph was much delighted with Mana^lne’^ the same .siispieions and sentence that Joseph had 
conversation, and cndeavouicd. with all ins art and befoie him, on the like occasion. Nor would Herod 
ibetoric, to set lait tlip excess of Herod’s pasMon for lesthoie; but accused htu’ witli gii'at vehemence 
her, but when he still found her cold anil inciedu- of a design iqjou his life, and, by lus authority with 
lolls, ho inconsiderately told liei, as a eeiiaiu in- the*jiidges, had lier jiabliely condcuined and exe- 
stance of her lord’s afleefion, the pnvate oideis he cuteil, Herod soon atter her death giew uielanchidy 
bad left behind him, wliicli plainly ‘-howed, accord- and dejected, rotning fiom the jmhln adimnistiation 
mg to Joseph’s intei pretalion, that he couM ncMther ot .ilVaiis into a solitaiy foicst, and tlu'ic abandoning 
live nor die without her. This barbarous iiistaiiee himself to all tlie black considerations, which natu- 
of a wild uiirc.vsonable passion, quite pui out, foi a tally aiHC (tom a passion made up of love, remorse, 
time, those little n-uiains of atlVetion she still had luly, and de^paii IIi' lused to raio (or his Man- 
for liei lord. Her tJioughts W'ere so wholly taken up amne, and ti* call upon h^i ui lus cbsLiaeted fits; 
with the cruelty of his orders, that .she could not and in all juobabiiity would soon liave followcil her, 
consider the kindness thatproduced them, audtheic- had not his thoughts l)c*en seasonably (ailed oil fiom 
fore repre^-ented him in her imagination, rather vo sad an olijei l by puhln. storms, winch at that 
under Llio fnghtful idea of a nundeiei than a lovci. time very neail) ihieateiied luui.— L. 

Hei od was at length acquitted and dismissc'd by 

Mai k Antony, wlien Jus soul was all in llanies for , i*t 

hi.s Manamue, but before their meeting he w<is not J AlONl)A\, .. hi IhMBhll J7, h 11. 

a little aldi tiled at the rejioit ho had Imiid ot his Non solum s( lonli.i, ([uo’ est rcinuta it |usij(i,i, callnlifds pn. | 
uiu'le’s coiiM-r^ation and tamiliarity with Iwr in his | ims «piani sai.Rutia o-it .ippcll ui.h . len.in ihain .wuimis pu , 

Tins the. eiuic«.i,ll.e lir^l a.sroui^'c ho ■'■I I-thoIu,,,. s, s,..l , npoliuu ,,Ul,uk- 

, , , . I 1 1 imiHllitm, aiiUaci.o polius iioim ii li. In U, ciiuim toitiludi 

euteituined her witli, in winch .she tound it no easy .ipud Icn, | 

j mattci to quo’t his suspicion, s. ^ Hut at last he «ip- knowledge, without lustire, tui|,lit to ho c.iUcil funuing. i 

j puaiccl so W(dL satisfied of her iuuocenic, that from r.uhor iti.ui vmmIo.u , so a nimd u ol to meet d.iii^er, if j 

I reproaches and wranglings he fell to tears and cm- ' ex’iied ity its own cicjonicss. .md m-i ilio ijoldn.* Kced, dc- i 

' »oac:cs. Both of thcmi wJq.t veiy teiideily at thf^r 
rocoiK ihntion, and Herod poured out his wliolo soul j TuFRUciin be no gvratei injury to human bo- 
..o her m the wannest prolest.itioiis ot love and con- , ciel y than that good talents auumg men sliouM 
PtaiK y ; when amidst all lij.s sigtis and languishiugs | be held hoiiourahle to those wlio aic cncbiwed { 
Slid asked him, whethei the piivate oideis he left w’lth them witlmut any rc'griid how they an iijijdied. I 
with his uncle Josejih weie an lustam^e of such .itj J'lie gilN of iiatuie and aceomplishmeiits of a t aie | 

inflanaed artettion The jealous king was iminedi- v.i'u.ible but as llun are exeiied in tlie luieierls i/f | 

ately roused at so unexpected a question, and con- ' vji tne, or governed by tlie rules of lionuiir. Wt j 
eluded Ins uncle must have been too familiar with j ought to absirac t our minds from the oliservatiua | 
her, hetore he would have discoveicd sueii a seen t. l ol an exi'dleriec in tho.se vve coiiveise with, till we j 
In short, he put his uncle to death, aiicl very dilli- j have taken some notice, oi rcceiveil some good in- < 
cultly prevailed upon himself to spare Mariamne. Ibimation of the disposition of their minds; other- 
Aftt r this he was torced cm a .second journey into j wj->e the licaul) of their persons, or the ehaims of 
Egypt, when he comiintlcd his l.idy to the care of theur wit, may make us fund of tliose whom our 
S ihenuis, with tlie same private oideis he had he- reason and judgment will tell us we ought to abhor. 
Inie given lus uncle, if any lui.sctuef befel himself. When w'o sutler ourselvos to bo thus caincrlauay 
111 tlie meanwhile i\Iai lamiie so won upon Sohemu.s by meie beauty or mere wit, Omiiiamante, with ail 
by hei pri'sents and obliging conversation, tliat she hei dee, will bear away as much ol our good will a.s 
drew all tlie sec ret fiom linn, with which Herod had tlie rao.st uinoceiit vjigiii, oi disereetest matron; 
intrusted him; .so that atter lus return, wdieii he flew -'ind there cannot be a more abject slavery in this 
to her With all the transports of joy and love, she woild, than to dote uj^ion what we ttiiiiK we ought 
ri-eeived him coldly with sighs and tears, anil all to condemn. Yet this must be our condition in all 
the marks of inditrereuee and aversion. This rc- the parts of life, if wo siifl'cr ourselves to appiovi. 
eeption so .‘^tlrrc•d up )u\ ludignution, that he had any thing but what tends to the promotion ol wli.'l 
rertainly slain her wiih his own hands, had not he i» good and hononratile. If we would take true 
feared he himself should have become the greater ‘"pains with our.selvCs to consider all things by the 
hutferer hy it. It wa.s not long after this, when he light of reason and justice, though a man were m ' 
had another violent return of love upon him : Mari- the height of youin and amorous inclinations, ho 
amne was tlierefore .sent for to him, whom he en- would look upon a coquotle witli the same cor- 
deayoured to soften and reconcile with all poswblc tempt, or indifference, ub he would upon a coxcomb, 
conjugal caresses and (endearments; but she declined The wanton carnage m a woman would duappoint 
his embrace, s, and answered all his fondness with her of the admiration which she aims at; and the 
bitter invectives for the death of her father, aud her vain dress or discourse of a niun vould destioy Llm 
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! coinehnoss of his shape, or goodness of his un- 
derstanding. 1 say the goodness of his undor- 
ftiuiding, for it is no less tomiiion to see men ol 
sense commence coxi ombs, than beautiful \vomeu 
become immodest. Wlieii this happens m eithoi, 

' the favour we aie naturally incliiiod to give to the 
good qu.ihlies they hn\e fiom nature should abate 
in piopoition. But however ju^ if is to measure 
the due of men by the a])plieation of then talents, 
aud not by the emmeneo of those (jualitics ah- 
» straeted fiom then use- I say, houevci just bU'h a 
I w.jy of judging is. in all ages as well .is this, the 
i fonlrary has pievaiied upon the geneiality of man- 
kind. How many lewd devices have Imen pre- 
I served from <nie <ige to aiiolhcr, winch had perislied 
; .IS soon as they weic made, if painters and sculptois 
I bad lieeii esteemed as mm h for the pin pose as the 
; cAecutioii ('f their de^ngiis ? Mode'^t and welUgo- 
%ernpd iniaginntions have by this means lost the re- 
presentation ol ten tliousaiid clias iniiig porti aitnves, 
tilled w itli images ol innate Li niii, geiiei ous /e.il, < on- 
i.igeous failh, and teudei humanity, instead ol which 
satyis, hnu's, and mon<'ter8 ai<' i ecoinmeiided h\ 
those arts to a ^hauiol’nl eteinity. 

'J’he U[i)U''t aiiplii .itani ol laudalde t. dents i-. to- 
lerated in the general opinion ol men. not only ni 
frUch ('.Ill’s as .ne lici e menfmti'ol, )mt a]>o ni mai- 
teis vihiih comanri ordniaiv lile. If .) lawyer wene 
j to be ('.sleeiiK'd only ns lie uses his jiaits in con- 
j tending Itir Jn^llLe, and wiie iniinedi.iti ly desiuc.ible 
1 wheu ho appeared in a cause which ho imild u(>t 
' but know W'as an unjust one, how honourable would 
i his ch.iractoi be^ And Ioav lionmiiable ns it in 
' feucli among ns, nbo lollow’ iho piofev-vniu no otlirr- 
j WISP, tiian as JaboLiiiiig to piotoit the )n|UU'd, to 
I MibJiie the ojipies.sm, to iin})iJson tin? (aiel(‘s', 

I dc'btor, and no light to the painful .iitihcer But 
many ol this exrelleiit eliiuaeter aio (neilocdced hy 
ihe gieater number; who afl'eet (ovf'i'iiig a weak 
place in a clieriths title, divciijug the coiu.se uf an 
inqniiy, or finding a skilful reiugc to palliate a 
' falsehood yet it is still called f loouencc in the lat- 
ter, though thus iiiijuslly employ eu: but resolution 
I ju an as.sassui is according to icason (piitc as biud- 
j able, as knowledge and wisdom exerci-sed in the 
' defence of an ill caii.se. 

Were the intention fiteadfaetly considered as the 
measure of appiolmtion, all falsehood would soon be 
out of counterianco ; and an address in imposing 
upon mankind, would be as contemptible in one 
state of life as another. A couple of couitieis mak- 
ing profes.sion8 of esteem, would make the s.imc 
figure after bieach of promise, as two knights of tiio 
post convicted of peijury. But conveisation is 
fallen 80 low in point of morality, that — as they say 
in a bargain, “ let the buyer look to it”— so lu 
friendship, ho is tht* man in danger who is most apt 
to belicte. He is the inoio bkely to suffer iii the 
commerce, who begins with the obligation cf being 
the more ready to enter into it. 

But those men only arc tiuly great, who place 
their ambition rather m acquiring to themselves the 
conscience of woithy enteipriscs, than in the pios- 
pect of glory which attends thi’m. These exalted 
spirits would rather be secretly the authors of events 
which are serviceable to mankind, than, without 
being Mich, to have the public fame of it. Where 
therefore an emirii’iit merit is robbed by artilicc or 
detraction, it does but increase by suth endeavours 
of its enemies. The impotent pains which are taken 
to sully it, or diffuse it among a crowd to the in- 
jury of 0 single poison, will natuially produce the 


contrary effect ; the fire will blaze out, and burn 
up all that attempL to Binothci what they cannot ex- 
tinguish. 

There is but one thing necessary to keep the pos- ; 
ses.Mon of tme glory, winch is, to he.irtho opposers I 
of it with patience, and preserw the virtue by whudi | 
It wa>> .icipiiicd, Wlmn a man is thoioughly per 
suaded that he might neither to admiie, wi.di tor, or | 
pursue any thing but wlidt is exactly his duly, it is j 
not in the po\v<*r ol seasons, persons, or accidents, J 
to dinijujsh Ins value. He only is a great man who 
can uegledthe applause of lh(:: multitude, and eiijuy | 
himself iiulepeudeiit of its favour. This is indeid , 
an aiduous task; but it hbmild comroit agUuious ! 
spirit, that it is the highest step to which bumaii na- 
liiie can arrive. Triumph, applause, acclamation, i 
are dear to the mind of man ; but it is still a more ' 
evpii.sile delight to say to yourself, you ha' e done i 
well, than to hear the whole human race pro non lice ; 
jou glorious, c\cc)>t you youi.sell can join with . 
them in yciur own rcllectious. A lumd thus equal ; 
and miitorm may be doeited by little fa.shionable j 
admiiers and ioiloweis, but will ever be had in rcvei | 
c’jce by souls hko itselt. The branches uf Ihe oak ■ 
endiiie all the sca'^ons of the )car, tliough its leaves | 
bill off in autumn ; ami ihesc too will be icstoied j 
with the lotuiniug spniig. — T. 

.No I?;.!.] TllBSDAV, JHCrTEMIHHI IS, 1711. 

Kciiii'Vc lera iiu.n ar,i tiuiHjiK' 

b.iMlj(.e> (ii'.M ujitiile L.i, lobe MeMu^ie 
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llcrue wmli fho^e neiHslriiiis r<Mtui("(, aiirl. (.1 ' ‘g.ne 
(lor^oiiM looK ami .slare — I' 

In a late papei I lucntioiied tin’ project of an in 
g('U)ous aiithoi lor the eic'ting ol siveial Iniidi- 
( raltpHze.s to be coutended loi by ( ui Butisli aili- 
sans, .ind the iiillucnce they might lia\e towards the 
iiiipiovement of o'li sc\ rial manufaetiireh. 1 have 
since that been very much EUi prised by the (ollow- 
iiig ad\ertiseui(‘nt, w hu h I find in the Postboy ol j 
fho lifh inst.irit, and again repc.ited in the Postboy i 
of the 15th — 

“On the Dili (*f October next will beiun fur 
uj)ou C'olsolifll-healh, in \\’diw’it kbliire, a pl.ite of 
six guineas value, three beat’', by any hoise, mare, 
or gcldiug, that hath not won above llm value of 
bl.; the winning horse to be sold for lU/. to larry 
ten stone weight, it fourteen hands high; it above j 
or under to c.iny nr be allowed weight loi inches, 
.ind to be entered Friday the fitli at the {Swan m 
ColesliiU, befoic six in the evcuiiig. Also a plate 
of less value to be run for by asses. The same day 
a gold ring to be grinned for by men.” 

The first of these divcrMons that is to be exhibited 
by the 101. race-horses, may piobably have its use; 
but the two last in which the asses and men are 
concerned, seem to me altogether extraordinary and 
unaccountable. Why fliey should keep running 
asses atColsehill, or how making months turn to ai - 
count in Warwickshin*, mure than in any other paits 
ol England, 1 cannot lomprehcnJ. I have looked 
over ml the Olympic gam<*s, and do not find any 
thing in them like an ass-idcc, or a match at grin- 
ning, However it bo, I am infoimcd that several 
asses are now kept in body-clothes, and sweated 
every morning upon the heath; anil that all tlic 
country follows within ten miles of the Swan grin 
an hour or two in Iheir glasses every morning, in 
order to qualify themselves for the OtU of OcKibor 
The prize which is proposed to be grinned for h 
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raised such an umbition among the common peo- Igiiiia of Ins own invention, having been used to cut 
pie of out-gniniing one another, that many very 1, ices for many yoais together over Ins last. A^tho 
diHcerning persons are afraid it should spoil most very lirst giiii he cast every huiiuiu leature out of 
ot the laces m the county', and that a^Vu^\^lllv- his couiitenaiice, at the second ho became the face 
shire man will be known by his gnn, as Koman ot a spoilt, at tlie thud a baboon, at the fourth 
Catholics imagine a Kentish man is by his tail, the head ot a bas> vitil, and at the tilth ajiaii ot nut- 
I he gold ring, which is made the jinze ol detonmty, crackeis. TJie whole assi'inbly wondered at hifi ae- I 
18 just the reverse ot the golden apple that was loi- coinjjlishmeiits, and bestowed the inig on Inin un- ' 
merly made the jnizo of beauty, and should lairy aiiiiiiously , but, what he esteemed moie than all 
for Its posy the old motto luveitcd (ho a country wench, whom he had wooed in j 

“ Dctvr ' five years be[oiP,was so charnu'd with * 

Ins guns, and the applauses which he received on j 
all sides, that she man led him the week following, i 
and to tins day wears the prize upon her finger, the j 
cobhler having made use ot it as his wedding niig. 

'J'his papci might jieihaps seem veiy impcrliuent, ! 
if it grew seimus m the conclusu)!!. It would iie- j 
veithrlessleave to the consideration of those who arc ! 


Or, to accommodate it to tlie capacity of the com- 
batants, 

The frl^'hlfii]) gunner 
Jle tlie Winner. 

In the meanwhile I would advise a Dut* h pamti r 
to be present at this great contiovei.sy of faces, in 


order to make a collection nl the most remaikahle the pations of this inoiistious trial of skill, whethei ! 
grins that shall be there exhibited oi no lluy are not guilty, in some measure, ol an * 

I must not heie omit an account which 1 lately .ilTront to then species, in treating- after this man- 
received of one ol these grinning matches from a ner the “human fate divine.” and lunmig that pait 
gentleman, who, upon reading tlie above-mentioned „f us, which has .so great an image impressed upon 
advert isemeni, entei tamed a coffec-house with the if, into the image of a monkey ; whether the raising 
following nariative — Upon llie taking of Namur, such silly competitions among the ignorant, prnpu- 
amidst other public rejoicings made on that occasion, sing prizes for such useless aceoinplislunent^, filling 
there was a gold ring given by a whig justice of peace the common jieoplc’s heads w ith such senseless a\n- 
to be grinned ior. Ihe first competitor that eii- bitions, and inspiiing them with such absind ideas 
tcred the lists was a black swarthy Uienchman, who of superiority and pic-cmmeiire, has not in it sonie- 
ncridentl> ptwsed that way; and l.eing a man iia- tiling immoial, as well as iidiculuu.s.—U. 

turally of a wot hen ed look, and hard feature.s, pro- 

inised himself good siicee.ss. IIo was placed upon a 

table III the great point of view, and looking upon No. 174.] WEDNESDaW, SEPT 19, 1711, 

the company like Milton’s Death, * , <• < , , n 

‘ ■ Ilx'C mcinim ct Mclum fiufatra contendere l^l^r•^ln 

(irinn’il horribly nha-^tly smile * Vino Kdvii O'!. 

Ilis musiUs were so draw n together »tn each side The whole didiiitc in mcninry i retain, 

of hi8 face, that he show'cd twenty teeth at a gnn, 'When Thy i sis argued warmlj, but m>uiu— P 

and put the country in some pain, lest a foreigner Tiitre is sraieo any thing more common than 
should cany away the honour of the day; hut upon animosities between pailics that cannot subsist but 
tt farther tiial they found he was iriastci only ot tlio their agreement: tins was well repre.sented in 
merry gnn. tlie sedition of tlie members id' the human body in 

The next that mounted the table was a inalecon- fable.* It is often tbe case of 

tent in those days, and a great master in tlie whole Kfc.sor confedeiate states against, a supcuor powei, 
art of grinning, but paiticulaily excelled in the ^•liich are hardly held together though their uiiani 

vvcll, that he is mity is necessary lor their common safety; ami 
said to have made halt a dozen women miscarry ; ihis is always the case of the Inndi'd and trailing 
but the justice being appiise.l by one who stood ncai .nteiests of Great Biitain : the trader is fed by the 
him, that the iellow who grinned ni his face was a product of the land, and the landed man cannot be 
Jacobite, and being unwilling that a disaffected per- clothed but by the skill of the trader; and yet those 
son should vviii the gold ring, and he looked upon interests are over jarring. 

as the best gniiner m the country, he ordered the winter an instance of this at our 

oaths to be tendered unto him upon his quilting the dut), Sir Koger de Coverley and Sir Andrew 
table, which the grimier reinsing, he was set aside Freeport, between whom there is generally a cori- 
as an unqualified person. Theie were scveial other pi^ut, though friendly, opposition of opinions. It 
grotesqvie figures that presented themselves, which happened that one of the company, in an historical 
it would he too tedious to describe. I must not discourse, was observing that Carthaginian faith 
however omit a ploughman, who lived in the further ^ proverbial phrase to intimate breach of 

part of the country, and being very lucky in a pair leagues. Sir Roger said it could hardly be othcr- 
of long lantorn-jaws, Wi ung his face into siuha hi- ^vise *. that the Carthaginians were the greatest 
deous grimace, that every feature of it appeared traders in the worhl ; and as gain is the chief end 
under a different distortion. Ihe whole company of such a people, they never pursue any otlier ; tho 
Blood astonished at such a complicated gnn, and means to it are never regarded: they will, if it comes 
were ready to assign the prize to him, had it not easily, get money honestly; but if not, thfy will not 
been proved by one ot his antagonists, that he had gcruplo to attain it by fraud, or cozenage : and in- 
practijcd with verjuice for some days betore, and jeed, what is the whole business of the trader’s ac- 
had a crab found upon him at the very time of count, but to overreach him who trusts to his me- 
gimmng; upon which 'the best judges of grinning ! m^ry? But were that not ao, what can there great 
dinlaied iL as their opinion, that he W’as not to bo j noble be expected from him whose attention is 
lo-^ked uj)on as a lair grinner, and therefore ordered , fyj. over fixed upon balancing his boolts, and watch- 
him to bo set aside as a cheat. j ing over bis expenses ? And at best, let frugality 

Ihe prize, it seems, at length foil upon a cobbler, 

Giles Gorgon by name, who produced several new j *■ Livll Hmt Dec. I lib. il. cap li. 
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and parsimony l)e the virtues of the merchant, how of any undertaking without them. I say this in 
much IS his pumtual dealing below a gentleman's .answer to what Sir Roger is pleased to say, ‘ that 
ch.aiity to the poor, or hospitality among his little that is tiuly noble cau bo expected from one 
neighbours! who is ever pouiig on his cash-hook, or balancing 


Captain Sentry observed Sir Andrew very dili- 
gent III healing Sir Uoi^e^, and liad .a mind to turn 


his accounts.’ When I have my let'irns from 
abroad, I cm tell to a shilling, hy the help of num- 


llie discourse, hy taking until. c — in general, fiom the I hers, the proht or loss h) my advcntuie ; hut I 
biglicst to the lowot jiaits ol huinau society, there | ought also to be iihlo to show' ihal 1 h.ul reason for 
wac a bc< rot, though unjust way, among men, of | making it, either from iiiy own o'C[)eneiuc, or that 
indulging the seeds of ill ii.iture and cn\y, hy com- j of other people, or from a reasonable prcsuirijiliou 
, paring then own stale of life fo that of another, and tint my returns will be sutllcicnt to aiis-vei in\ e\- 
giudging the appioai li of their neighbour to their pense and hazai.l, and tins is never to he done 
own liajipincss ; and, on the otlier side, he, v\h() is without the skill ot numbers Cor in stain c, il 1 am 
less at ln> ease, rcjiines at the other, who he ihinks to trade fo Turkey, I ought betorehaud to know the 
lias unjustly the advintage over him. Thus the demaud of our manulaetures therti, as well as of 
( IV il aufl nnJxrary li^ts look upon each other with ' their «ilks, in England, and ttie customaiy jmces 
iiRith lU-n.ituie , the soldn'r repines at (he (‘ouitiei’s j that are given fur both in each country. I ought to 
povvei, and the couitici r.illies the soldier’s honour, j have a clear knowledge of these inatters heforeliamk 
or, to come to lowci uisl.iiut's, the private men ni I that 1 may presume upon snlHcierit rotuius to an- 
the noise ami foot of an aimy', the carmen .nid j swer the chaigc of the i argo I have fitted out, the 
coachiiieii in the city slri-els, mutually look upon I ftcight and assuraiir e out .md home, the customs to 
cad) Ollier with ill-will, wdicn they .ire in eompeti- ' the queen, and the inti rest of my own money, .and 
tioii loi quaileis, or the vv.iy in then rcspciLve besidc.s all these expenses a le.isonahle piotit to 
motions. mvaelf. Now what is tliere ut scandal in this skill ^ 

“ ft is very well, good captain,*’ intcriupted Sir Wliat has the meichaut doin', that ho mIiouM be so 
Andrew ‘'you may attempt to turn the diMUJUise bule in the good graces of Sn Roger He throws 
if you think he; but I must however hav'o a woidor down no man’s enclosures, and tramples upon no 
two With Sii Roger, who, J see, tlniiks he Ims p.nd man’s corn, he takes iiothiiig from the industiioiis 
me olT, and hcim very severe upon the merchant labourer; lie pays the jioor man for his work ; he 
I shall not,” continued he, “nt (hi-> time lemiiid communicates bus piofit with mankind ; hy the pre- 
Sir Rog*’r of the great .and noble uiununient'' of paratum ot his cargo, and the luaniifacluro of Ins 
( haiity and jnildie spirit, winch liave been erected letunis, lie furnishes employment and suosistonce 
hy niei chants sini e the ndbrination, ])ut at present to greater mimbeisthan the riclc'st nohleinaii; and 
eonicnt myself with what he allows u*^, parsimony even the nobleni.in is obliged to him for hnduig out 
and fiin;alily If it WR'ie eonsisteiit with the quality forngu markets lor the produce of Ins estate, and 
of so jueieiit a baronet as Sir Roger, to keep an for making a great addition to liis rents; and yet 
account, or measure things by the most infallible it is certain that none of all Ih.'ie things could be 
way, that of numbers, he wuiuhl prefer our parsimony done by him without the e.veicise of liii skill in 
to Ins hospitality. If to drink so many hogsheads j numbers. 

IS to be hospitable, we do not contend mr the fame “ This is the economy of the merchant; and the 
of that virtue, but it would be worth while to con- I conduct of the gcutleiuan must he the same, unless, 
sidor whether so many artificers at work ten days . by scorning to be the steward, he residves the 
together by my appointment, or .so many peasants ; steward shall be the gentleman. The gentleman, 
made men yon Sir Rogci’s charge, are the men j no more than the merchant, is .ible, without the 
more obliged f I behove the fainiin'sof the artificers fielj) of uumbeis, to account for the success of any 
will t'uinlv me more than the household of the pea- action, or the* prudence of any adventure. If, for 
sail Is shall Sir Roger. Sir Roger gives U) his men, instance, the chase is hi 3 whole adventure, his only 
but I place mine above the net t'ssity or obligation returns must he the stag’s horns in the great hall, 
of my bounty. I am in veiy little pam for the and the fo.x’s nose upon the staib’e-door. Without 
Roman proverb upon the Cartliaguiian traders; the doubt Sir Roger knows the full value of these re- 
Kumans weie their profei'sed enemies; 1 arn only turns; and if beforehand he had computed the 
.sorry no Carthaginian histtines have come to our charges of the cdiasp, a gentleman of hia discretion 
hands; we might have been taught perhaps by would certainly have hanged up all his dogs; he 
them some nroveib.s against the Roman generosity, would never have brought back so many fine horses 
ill fighting fiir, and bestowing, other jioopte’a goods. ) to the kennel ; lie would never have gone so often, 
But since Sir Roger has taken occahiou, fiom an 1 Uke a blast, over fields of corn. If such too h.i'J 
old proverb, to bn out of humour with merehtats, | been the conduct of all his ancestors, he might 
it should bo no offence to offer one not quite so old I truly have boasted at this day, that the autiquity of 
in their defence. When a man liappcns to break ! bis family had never been sullied by a trade ; a 
in Holland, they say of him, that * he has not kept j niercbaiit had never been primittod with his whole 
true accounts.’ 'This phra-^c, perh.ips, among us estate to purchase room fur his picture in the gallery 
would appear a soft or humorous wav of speaking, of the Coverley’s, or to claim his desceut from the 
but wuth that exact nation it bears the highest re- maid of honour. But it is veiy happy for Roger 
proiicli. Foi a man to be mistaken m the caJcula- that the merchant paid so dear for his ambition. It 
tion of lus expense, in liis ability to ansvver futui^p is the misfortune of many other gentlemen to turn 
demands, or to be impertinently sanguine in putting out of the seats of their ancestors, to make way for 
hi.s credit to too great adventure, are all instances of such new' masters as have been more exact in their 
as much infamy, as with gayer nations to be failing accounts than themselves ; and certainly he deserves 
in courage, or common honesty. the estate a great deal better wlio has got it by his 

“ Numbers are go much the measure of every , industry, than he who has lost it by his negligence.*' 
thing that is valuable, that it is not possible to de- 
monstrate t^e success of any action, or the prudence ' 
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No. r/o.] Tm;J^8l)Ai^ sErTi:]\niEU 2 t>, nil 

Pn'xirnua a Icotls ig)na dt ft'iitKUir ai-fin* 

(^vn>, lU'iu Am V C2j 

To save’ jour huuso from nelghl/ring fir« is hard — Taik 


h^idly ‘eonis fo dieam of, iiml is ton far gone in it 
I to receivo adiicp. Howovor, 1 shall aiuijjcKUort 
! in duo time on flu* nlnifo ivliieh ho incutioiis, having 
I 111 } si-lf Jihservt'd a ne&t ol Jezebels riiMr the 'i'eniplr*, 

, who make U lh''ii dieer-ion to diaw uj) the e\('S of i 


I siiAi n this day entertain my roadeis willi two 
or thice lett«'is 1 havo iceoivcd trom iu\ ( on ('sfioiid- 
oTits' the tirst discnveis to me a sponos of b nialos 
whu'h have hitherto (‘stnjiod my notice, and is .is 
follows ; 

“ ]\li;. SlTlTATOR, 

I am a young gentleman of a competent for- 
tune, and a sutlii lont taste of Jcarning, to sju ud live 
or SIX liouis ovciy d.xy very agiecahly among ni) 
books. That 1 might haie nothing to di\ert me 
from my sludioSj and to avoid (lie hoim'S (d‘ < oaidies 
and I liaii men, 1 liaie taken lodgings lu a vnyuai- 
row street not farfiom Wlntidiall : hut it i» my ims- 
foi'tiinc to he SO ])i)sted, th.it nn lode mgs ai e diiectly 
opposite to tlm^c of a Jc^ehel. You .in' to kiiou. 
Sir, that a .Jezehol (so called h\ the iieighboui hood 
I'lom (lispla)Hig hei penin loiis ( haims at her uin 
dow) appeals constantly dressed at hei sash, and 
has a thviusaiid little tucks and fooleries to atnact 
the e>es of all the idle joiing fellows in the neigh- j 
bourhood I iiave seen nioie than six persons at | 
once fioni tlieir sc\eial vvin(b»\vs ohseiving the j 
Jeyebel I am now i ompl.uning of. 1 at fiist ba ked 
on lier nnselt with the highest (onteiiipt, could 
divert myself with hei airs I'oi half an honi,aiul 
uf’tcnvaid take up my riutan h with great tiauquil- 
lity of mind hut was a little \exed to bnd that ni 
less than a month ‘■he had cuiisideiahly stolen upon 
niy time, so that I reso]\ed to look at her no nune. 
But the Jezebel, who, as I snp]iose, might think it 
a dinimntion to hei honour to liave the nuinln'r of 
her gnzeih bssened, re.sohed not to pait with me so, 
and began to play so many new links at her win- 
dow', that it was impossible for me to foibi'ar ob- 
serving hi'i. I \cnly believe she imt hei self to tlie 
cxpim‘'e of anew w.i.x baby on puipose to plague 
me; she used to dandle and play with (his tigiiie 
as impel liiiontly as if it had hei n a leal child 
soinetiinis she would let fall a glove or a })iu-cusluoii 
111 the stieet, and shut or open lier cescmeiit three 
or four limes in a minute W'lien 1 had almost 
weaned myself fiom this, she eamc m her shilt 
sleeps, and dressed at the window. 1 Iiad no w.ry 
left but to let down tlie cuitaui*!, whiih 1 .submitted 
to, though it consideiahly darkened my room, and 
was pleased to think that I had at last got the better 
of her; but was surprised the next morning to hear 
her talking out of her window ijuite acios.s the 
street, with another woman that lodges ovei me. I 
arp since infornied that she made fu r n visit, and 
got acquamlcd with hei within thiee hours after the 
fall of rny w'lndovv-cuitain.s. 

Sii, 1 am plagued every moment in tlie day, 
one way or, other, m my c,wn cliambem: and the 
Jezebel hn.s the satisfaction to know, lhat tiiough 1 
am not looking at licr, I am listening to her imper- 
tinent dialogues, that pass over my head. would 
immediately change my lodgings, hut that I think 
it might look like a plain confession that I am eon- 
queied ; and besides this, T uui told that most quar- 
tets of the town are infested vvilh these creatures. 

If they are so, I am sure it is such an abuse, as a 
baerof learning and silenco ought to take notice 
“ I nm, i^ir, yours,” &e. 

1 am afraid, by Boini‘ lines in this letter, that my 
young student is touched with a clistomper W'hich ho 


yuuiig 'I’emjibii llmt at tin' same tune they may I 
, see iheiii s|uiiif)ie ill all unlucky gutter which runs I 
uudei the window. 1 

“ M K. Si'l ( 1 A1 OR, j 

“ 1 li.ive l.iti ly read the cniiCiUsion of your foity- ' 
seventh sjjci illation upon butts with great plo.i^uie, i 
and li.ive twei sinee been thoroughly' pel siiaded lhat J 
! one of those gentlemen is cxtiemel} neecssaiy to | 
I enliven eonv ei salioii, 1 had an entert.iiniiierit last j 
j week upon the water fur a l.ady towhum 1 make* my ! 
I .Tildusses, with sevcial of oui fiiendsot both sexes, j 
I To divi'it the eomp.iny in general, and to show my j 
j mi-- 1 less in ji.ii tic nlai my genius foi lailJeij, I took { 
j one of (he most ceb hialed butts in town a]r»ng with 
[ me. It IS with theiitiiH'st shame undeonlusiun that 
i I must acqmiiiit you with the sequel of my ad\en 
tine As srjoii .is \se were got into (he Ijo.it, 1 plaved 
a St iiteiH e or two at my butt, i\ liieh 1 thought v ei v 
‘■malt, when my ill gmiiiis, who I veiily Inln-ve in 
.-•plied Imn puiely bu mv de^i j ui tioii, siigg( sfed (t, 
him .seih a lej/ly, as got all the l.iughler on his 
side [ was (bi'-hed at so unexpected a tiiin; whuh 
the butt peicc-n mg, lesolved ml to let me recovei 
inv-elf, and jmranug Ins viiloiy, lallied and tossed 
me in ii most niunei'cifnl and baibaious maniu'i 
until we ( dun tuClielsea. 1 bail sunir ‘imill siici'ess I 
while we V'cic c‘atmg c lieese-i akes ; but ('uuiiiig 
home, bei.mvc-d Ins attacks \Mth liis foimei good 
foituiie, and ef|U.il dneision to the whole ciaupany. 

In slioil, Sii, 1 must mgeiiuoiisly in.vii tli.it 1 lu-ver 
was so bandied m all my hlV ; and to complete my 
mistoitune, 1 am siiue told that the butt, lliished 
with bis late vicloiy, has made a vi'-it oi two (o (he 
dear objeet ot my wishes, so tluit I am at onee in 
dangei ol losing all in) [u I'teiisioiis to wit, ami my 
nijsticss into the- liaigam Jins, Sii, is a line ac- 
count of my present tionbles, wimh ) uii aie (lie 
mole obliged to assist me in, ns you were yonisolf 
in a gient nnuisure the cause ot tliem, by iccom- 
iiiendiug to us an iiistiument, and not iiistiueting 
us at the same lime how to play upon il 

“ I have bc-en thinking whether it might not be 
highly eoiiv't-nieiit, that all butts sliould wcdi an in 
sciiplion atllxed to some pait of their biubes, .show'- 
ing on who h side they are to be come at, and lhat 
it any of them are persons of unequal tempers, there 
“hould be some method taken to lulorm the world at 
what time it is safe to attack them, and when you 
laid best let them alone. But, submitting these 
matters to your morescnous corisideiation, 

^ ‘‘lam. Sir, youis,” &c. 

I have, indeed, seen and heard of several young 
gentlemen under the same misf’oitunc with my pre- 
sent eornxspondent. The best rule I c.an lay down 
for them to avoid the like calamities fur the futuie, 

13 thoroughly to consider, not only whetln-i their 
coinpanioub are weak, but whether themsolvea 
arc wits. 

The following letter comes to me from Exeter, 
unci being credibly informed that what it contdin.s is 
matter of fact, 1 shall give it my readers as it was 
sent to me * 

“Mu. SrKcTAToii, Exeter, Sept. 7. 

“ You were- pleased in a late speculation to take- 
noLico ol the im ouvcnience we lie under in tho 
country, in not being able to keep pace v\ith tin* 
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fashions. But there is anotlier misfortune which 
we arc subject to, and is no less giipvous than the 
foimer, which has hitherto escaped your observa- 
tion. I mean, iLo liaving things palmed upon U9 
ti«r ljundon lashiuiiF, winch were never once heard 
of there. 

“ A lady of this place had some time aince a box 
ot the newest nhaiids sent down by the coach. 
Whelliei it was lier own inalicioiis iiivealion, or the 
wantonuess of a Tonclon niilliiier, 1 am not able to 
yafunii you; but, among the lesl, there was one 
! cherry-coloured riband, consisting of about half a 
dozen yards, made up in' the figure of a small heucl- 
diess. The aforesaid lady had the assiiiance to 
affirm, amidst a circle of female im^uisitois W’ho 
weie present at the opening of the ho\, that this 
w'as the iicwi'st fasliiou worn at luurt. Accordingly 
the next Sunday, wc had several females, who came 
to chuich with then heads drc'-sed W'holly in rihands, 
and looked like so many victims icady to be sacii- 
flced. This is still a reigning mode among 11 * 1 . At 
the same time W'e have a set of geiitlciiicn who take 
the lilierty to aj^ieai in all jnihlic iilaccs without 
any Imitousto their i oats, winch they su(>ply with 
several little silver hasp-,, though oui frcsheat ad- 
vices from London make no mention of any sut h 
fasinoii ; and wc me sumelhiiig .shy of aHordiiig 
mattei to the Imtton-iuakcis lor u second petition. 

“ What 1 wamld humbly piopose to the pnhlie is, 
that theie may be a soi lety erected in London, to 
(oiisisf of the most skiliul jieisotis ol Imth se\o,s, toi 
the insjKMtion ol mode"'' and tashioris ; and that 
heie.iltei Ho pet son or pci sons shall picMiino to ap- 
peal singularly habited in any pait ol the conntiy, 
without a tcstii'oniial from the aforesaid socn ty, that 1 
tlnnr dies^ is an sw 01 able to the inode at London. 
Bv this means, tSir, w'e shall know a little wheie- 
about are, 

“ If \ou could b'ing tliis matter to bear, you 
would very much oblige great numbers of your 
country fiiend.-, ; and among the rest, your \ery 
I humble seivant, 

X. Jack 


No. 176.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1711. 

Parvula, iiuniilio, (chanton ima,) tola rneruni ’lal. 

Lccr IV. 1155. 

A little, pretty, witty, cliarmlng she ! 

There are, in the tollowing letter matters, which 
I, a bachelor, cannot be supposed to be acquainted 
with ; therefore shall not pictend to explain upon it 
until further consideration, but leave the author of 
the epistle to express his condilion h:s own way. 

“ Mk. Spectator, 

“ 1 do nut deny but you appear in many of your 
papers to understand human hie pretty well; but 
there are veiy many things which you cannot pos- 
sibly have a tiuc notion of, in a single life, these are 
sm h as lespect the married state ; otherwise I can- 
not account for your having overlooked a very good [ 
sort of people, which arc commonly called in scorn 
‘ the Ilen-peckecl.’ You are to uiidersldiicl that I 
am one of those innocent mortals who siiiror derision, 
under that word, for being governed by the best of 
wives. It would be worth your consideration to 
enter into the nature of aflection itself, and tell us, 1 
according to your philosophy, W'hy it is that our ! 
dears shall do as they will with us, shall be froward, ill- ^ 
natured, assuming, sometimes whine, at others rail, | 
then swoon away, then come to life, have the use of 


speech to the greatest fluency imaginable, and then 
sink away again, and all because they fear we do 
not love them enough ; that is, the poor lluiigs love ; 
us so heartily, that they cannot think it })o^Blhle we 
sliould be able to love them in s,r) great a degree, 
W'liich makes them take on so. I say, Sii, a true ! 
good-natured man, whom rakes and libertines call | 
heu-perked, shall tall into all these (lilierenl moods ' 
with his dear life, and at the same tune see they are ! 
wholly put on ; and yet not be haid-hearled enough I 
to toll the dear good crcaluie that she is a hypocrite [ 

“ This soit ot good men is v('iy trecpuml in the 1 
populous and wealthy city ot London, and is the tme ] 
hen-pecked man. The kind creature cannot bieak , 
through his kinducsses so far as to come to an ex- 
jilaiiatjun with the tender soul, and therefore goes 
on to comloit hei when nothing ails liei, to appease 
hor when she is not angry, and to give her his cash 
W'hcii he knows she does not want it; rather than 
be uneasy foi a whole month, which is computed by 
haid-hcartcd men (he space of time which a froward 
woman takes to come to herscll, if you have courage 
to stand out. j 

“ There are indeed several other species of the ; 
heri-pockc'(l, ami in my l•pll^on (hey arc certainly j 
the best subjects the queen has, and fur that ! 
reason I take it to be your duty to keep us above 
f ontcinjit. 

“ 1 do not know' wlie'hei I make myself under- 
stood 111 the icpri'sentation of a heii-peeked life, 
but I shall lake leave to give yon an aciouiitof my- 
s<*lt, and my own spouse. You aie to kimw that I 
am reckoned no fool, have on seveial occasions been 
tiled whether 1 will take ill-usage, and the event 
I has lx‘cn to my advantage ; and yet thcie is not 
such a slave in Turkey as 1 am to my deal. She 
has a good shaie of wit, and is what you lall a very 
pietty agiee.'ibiewoman. I perfectly doat on hei,aiKl 
my aflection to her gives me all the anxieties ima- 
ginable but that ot jealousy. My being thus confi- 
dent of her, I lake, as much as I can judge of my 
heart, to be tiie reason, that whatevei she docs, 
though it be never so ninth against my incdinatiou, 
there is still left something m hei manner tliat is 
amiable. She will sometimes look at me with an 
assumed grauiour, and pretend to resent that 1 
have not had respect enough for her opinion in sueh 
an instance in company. I < annot but smile at the 
pietty anger she is in, and then she pieleiids she is 
used like a child. In a woid, our gieal debate is, 
which has the superioiity in poiiu uf understanding 
She is eternally forming an aigumeiit of debate ; to 
which I vciy indolently answer, ‘Thou art mighty 
pretty.’ To this she answei.s, ‘ All the world but 
you think I have as much sense as yourself.’ I re- 
peat to her, ‘ Indeed you are piclty.’ Upon this 
there is no patience; she will throw down any thing 
about her, stamp, and pull oft her head-clothes 
‘ Fye, my dear,’ say I, ‘ how can a woman of your 
sense fall into'^m.h an lutcmperaic lage This isi 
an argument (hat never fails, ‘ Indeed, my dear,’ 
says she, ‘ you make me mad sometimes, so you do, 
with the silly way you have of (1 eating me like a 
pretty idiot.’ Well, what have 1 got by , putting 
her m good humour Nothing, but that I must 
convince her of my good opinion by my piuctic^; 
and then I am to give her possession of my little 
j ready money, and, for a day and a half following, 

! d^i&like dll she dislikes, and extol every thing she 
approves. I am so exquisitely fond of this darling, 

I that I seldom see any of iny tnends, am uneasy in 
ail companies tdl I see her again ; and when I como 
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Lome she is in the dumps, because she says she is 
sure I came so soon only Ijcciiuse 1 thiuk her hand- 
some. I dare not upon tlos occasion tauf»h ; but 
though 1 am one of the warmest t hurchiiien in the 
kingdom, 1 am fouod to lail at the timet,, because 
she IS a violent Whig. Upon tliit.wc talk politus 
80 long, that she is coiiviutcd ] kiss her Ibi hci 
wisdom. It IS a common practice witli me to.itk 
her some question concerning the i on^'litulion, 
which she answers me in general out ot Ilamug- 
tou’s Oceana. Then I commend her stiange me- 
mory, and her ana is immediately haked in mine. 
While 1 keep her in this temper she plays Ix fore 
me, soniotimes dancing in the midst of the loom, 
Bometimes sinking an air at her spinnet, varying 
her posture and her cliaims in such .i manner that 
I am m contmiml ]ileasure, She will play the fool 
if I allow licr to be wise ; but if she susp 'cts I like 
her foi hertiitling, the immediately gnm.s giave. 

These are the toils in wdiicli I am taken, and I 
carry off my servitude as well as most men ; but 
my application to jou la in behalf of the heii-pe< ked 
Jii general, and 1 desire a dissertation fiom you in 
defence of us. You have, as 1 am informed, veiy 
good aiithoritu's in our favour, and hojie 3011 mil 
not omit the mcoition of ihe leiiownecl Sociatcs, 
and his philosophiL losiguatmn 10 his wile Xautipiie. 
This would be a very good oHice to the world in 
general, toi the hen-pev ked arc povv eilul in tbei) 
quality and numheis, not only m eilics, but in 
courts; in (lie Jat(.<‘i they are ever the most obse- 
quious, in tlic funner the most wealthy of all men. 
When you have consideied wedlock thoroughly, 
you ought to enter into the suburbs of matimiony, 
and give us an account of the thraldom of* kind 
keepers, and irn-solute lovers ; the keepcis who can- 
not quit their fair ones, though they sec then ap- 
proaching turn, the lovers who daie not marry, 
though they know they never shall be happy vviih- 
out the mistresses whom they cannot purchase on 
other toims. 

“ Wliat will be a gicatei embellishment to your 
disfoursc will lie, that you may find instances ot 
the Iiaughty,the pioud, thcfiolie, ihestubboin, vvho 
arc e<((h ul Miem lu secret dow might slaves to then 
wives, 01 lui.sti esses. I must beg of you 111 the last 
place to dwell upon tins, that the wise and vah.int 
in all ages Jiavebeeu hen-pmked; and that the 
sturdy tempers who are not slavos to anmtion, owe 
that exemption to their being eiitliralled by ainliJ- 
tion, avarice, or some meaner passion. I have ten 
thousand thousand things moie to say, but my wife 
sees me writing, and will, according to custom, be 
consulted, if 1 do not seal this immediately . 

“ Yours, Natiianiiu IIuncoost.” 
T. 

No. 177 .] SATUUUAY, SKPT. 22 , 1711 . 

l^uis cnmi bonus, aiU f.Kc fli;;nus 

Arf ana quatcin (’creria v wit esse huecrtloii, 

t dla ulienu 9ibi (. ic'il it junia ^ Jc'v .’s.it xv 140 

y< ho can all sense of others' ills esi ape. 

Is but a brute, at best, 111 buiiiau "L.tiif — T atk. 

In one of my List w eek’s papers I treated of good- 
nature, as it IS the effect of constitution ; I shall 
now speak of it aa a moial virtue. The first may 
make a inau easy in hiiuselt andagiecublc toothers, 
but implies no merit in him that is possessed of it 
A man i.'; no more to bo jiraiscd upon this account, 
luan because he has a regular jmlse, or a good di- 
gestion. Ihia good-uaUire however in the consti- 


tution, which Mr. Dryden somewhere calls a 
ness of blood,” is an admirable groundwork for the 
other. In order, therefore, to try our good.^iaiuro, 
whether it arises liom the body or the mind, whe- 1 
iher It he founded in the animal 01 rational part of 
our natuie in a word, whether it bo such as is eu- [ 
titled to any otiier reward, besides that bccuet satis 
factum uud touteiumeiit of mind which is essential ' 
to It, and the kind reception it procuies us 111 the 
woild, wc must examine it by the following rules 
bust, vvhetlier it acts with steadiness and uiu J 
foiDiity in sickness and in health, in prospenty -ind 
lu aclvcisity; if otherwise, it is to be lookeil upon um 
nothing else but an iiiadiation of the maid Iroiu 
some new supply of s]»iiils, or a more kindly ciieu- j 
latioii of the blood. Sir Francis Racon mentions a [ 
cunning solicitor, who would never ask a favoiii cd 1 
a great man before dinner; but took caie to prefin- ; 
his petition at a time when the party petitioned had j 
Ins mind tree liom care, and liis appetites m ge.od | 
humour. Such a Iransieiit temporal y guud-naluic j 
a» tins, IS not lliat jilnlaiithrnjiy, that love of man- j 
kind, winch ileserves the title of a moial vntue [ 
The next way ot a man’s luinging 1 ns good-na- 
tuie to the test, is, to tonsidci wlmthei it operates 
ai cording to the rules ot reason unci duty, for if, 
notwithstanding its geneial benevolence to man- 
kind, it mako.s no distinction between its objects, 
il it exoits itself promiscuously tovvaids the deseiv- 1 
iDg and the undeserving, it it lelicves alike the idle [ 
and the mdigent, if it gives itself up to the fifJt | 
petitioner and lights upon any one 1 alhei by aei ideiit | 
lliau choice, it may pass toi an aimuble uislmct, but i 
must not assume the name of a moial virtue. ' 

The tlnidtnal of good-natin e will be the r\a- 1 
mining ourselves, wliellicr or no we are able to ; 
exert it to our own disadvantage, and employ it on ^ 
proper objects, notwithstanding any little pain, | 
want, or inconvenience w liu h may arise to ourseKcs j 
liom it. In a word, whcthei we die willing to iisk ^ 
any part of our fortune, our rejiutation, 01 health, I 
01 ease, for the benefit of mankind. Among all j 
these expre.ssioiis ot good-uatuie, 1 shall single out ' 
that whn h goes under the general name of chanty, j 
ds it consists m leheving the indigent; that being 
a tiidl of this kind which ofleis itself to us almost j 
at all times, and in every place. | 

I should propose it as a rule, to every one vvho is [ 
provided with any competency of fortune more than | 
sufficient for the necessaries of life, to lay aside a | 
certain portion of his income for the use of the poor. 
This 1 would look upon ns an offering to linn who 
has a right to the whole, for the use of those whom, 
in the passage hereafter mentioned, he has de- 
scribed as hiB own representatives upon earth. At 
the same time we should manage our charity with 
such prudence and caution, that we may not hurt 
our own frieiids or rcdatious, whilst we arc doing 1 
good to those who are strangers to us. 

This may possibly bo e.xpiamcd Letter by an ex- 
ample than hy a rule. 

Eugenius 18 a man of a universal good-nature, 
and generous beyond the extent of hi.s foitune; 
but withal so piudent in the economy of his iifluirH, 
that what goes out in chanty is made up by good 
management. Eugeuius has what the world calls 
2001 . a year; but never values himsedf above ninc- 
Hcoie, as not thinking he has a right to the tenth 
part, whuh he always appropriates to charitable 
use.s. To this sum he frequently make* other vo- 
luntaiy additions, insomuch that in a good your, for 
such he accounts those in which ho has been able 
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to make greater bounties than oidiuary, he has 
given above twice that sum to the aickly and indi- 
gent. Eugciiius prescribes to himself many narti- 
( iilar days of fasting and abstinence, in order to 
incicaso Ins private bank of chanty, and sets aside 
U’hat would be the current c^pense8 of those tunes 
loi the^tse of the poor. lie often goes afoot where 
Ins business calls him, and at the end of his walk 
has given a shilling, wliicli in his ordinary methods 
ol expense would have gone for eoacli-lnre, to the 
Alrst necessitous poison that has fallen in his way. 
1 have known him, when he has been going to a 
play or an opera, divert the money, whieh was de- 
signed for that puipose, upon an object of chanty 
whom he h.i> met with in the street; and afterward 
jiass his evening iii a cotFcc-housc, or at a triend’s 
tne-sidu, with much greater satisfaction to himself, 
than he rould have leceived from the most exqui- 
site entert.uinneiit.s of the theatre. Ily these means, 
he IS generous without Jinpn\erishing himsell, 
and enjoys his estate by making it the property ol 
others.. 

'I'licre arc few men so cramped in their private 
alfaiis. who nvi) not he chantahlo alter this manner, 
widiout any vhs.ulvant.ige to thrmsi Ives, or preju- 
'lue to their fa nil hi s. It is but sometimes sacriJic- 


passages whicdi I have always read with great de- 
light in the Book of Job. It is the account which 
that holy man gives of his hehaviour in the days of 
his prosperity, and if considered only as a human 
composition, IS a tiner picture of a charitable and 
good-natured man than is to be met with in any 
othei author. 

“ Oh that I Were as in months past, as in the 
days when God preseived me - wlien his candle 
shined upon my head, and when by his light I 
walked thiough daikncss ; vihen the Almight) was 
yet wuth me; wdien my childien were about me; 
when I washed my steps with butter, and the rock 
poured me out rivers of oil. 

“ When the ear hccard me, then it blessed me; 
and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me. 
Because I delivered the poor that ciied, and the 
latherless, and liim that liad none to help him. The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
me, ami I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 
I was e^yes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame ; 
f was a father to the poor, and the caiKe which [ 
knew not I .searched out. Did not T weep for him 
that was in tioiihle^ was not my soul gneved foi 
thi pool ? Let me he weighed in an even balance, 
that God may know mine intt'gMty. If I did de- 


them, and make ourselves not only tlieir pations, 
but llmir lellow-sullereis. 

Sii 'I’lioinas Blown, iii the last pait of his Religio 
Meilivi, in which he (lcs( rihes his chanty in several 
liero.c instances, and with a noble heat of senti- 


'J’hib passage ol Scripture is, indocd, wonderfully 
peisuasive ; IjuL 1 think the same tliought is earned 
much farther in tiic New 'J’cstanient, where our 
Saviour tells us, in a most pathetic manner that 
he shall hereafter regard the clothing of the naked, 
the feeding of the hungry, and the visiting of the 
imprisoned, as otficos done to himself, and reward 
them accordingly.}; Purauant to those passages in 
Holy Scripture, I have somewhere met with the 
epitaph of a charitable man, which has very much 
pleasfd me. J cannot recollect the V'ords, bat the 
sense of it is to (his purpose , What 1 spent I lost ; 
what I possessed is left to oiiicra ; what I gave 
away remains with me § 

Since I am thus mseusvbly engaged in sacred 
writ, 1 cannot forbear making an extiact of several 


the stieet; but I opened my doors to the tiaveJler. 
If my land ciy against me, or that the furrows like- 
wise therefore complain : If X have eaten tho fruits 
thereof without money, or have caused the owners 
thereof to lose their life; let thistles grow instead 
of wheat, and cockle instead of barley.”*— -L. 


No. 178.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER H 1711. 

Conns m uxoreni Hob. 2. Ep 11 133. 

Civil to Jus wife — Porit 

I CANNOT defer taking notice of this letter:— 
Mr. Spilt tatok, 

“ I am but too good a judge of your paper of the 
1 5th instant, which is a master-piece; 1 mean that 
of jealousy : but I think it unworthy of you to 
speak of that torture in the breast of a man, and 
not to mention also the pangs of it in the heart ot a 
woman. You have very judiciously, and with Urn 


ing a diviTsiuii or <'on vemence to the poor, and ' sjiise the cause ol my man-servant or of inj imiid- 
turrung the usual course ot our expenses into a bet- | !M*rvarit when they conlciulcd with me ; w'liat then 
ter ehanued. Tins ks, I think, not only the most , shall I do w'hen Gud riseth up? andwiieu he vi- 
prudent and touvenient, but tlic most mei itoiious siletli, w hat shall I answer him? Did nut lie that 
j)ieco of (liaiity, which we (.in jnit in pr.ictuc. By , made me in the womb, make him? and did not one 
this method, we lu seme nioasuie shan' the nececsi- | favliiou us in the womb? It I have withheld the 
ties ol th(‘ poor at the same time that we relieve j poor from their desire, or have caused the eyes of 


the widow' to fail : Or have eaten my morsel mvself 
aloncf and the fatherless hath no! eaten thereof: 
If I have seen any pcuisli fur want of clothing, or 
any poor without covering ; If lus loins have not 
blessed me, and if ho were not wanned with the 


ipciit, mentions that verse in the Proverbs of Sido- j fleece of my sheep: If 1 have lifted up my hand 
rnoD, “ Ho tlnit giveth to the poor, leiidcth to tho j against the fatherless, when I saw my hell) in the 
Loid:”* Tluic rs more ilietonc m that one ' gate , then let mine aim fall from my shoulder- 

sontcrice, s.iys he, than in a library oi sermons ; j blade, and mine arm be broken from tlie bone. If 

and, indeed, if those sentences w ere understood by 1 I have rejoiced at tho destruction of linn that hated 
the roatlcr, with llio same emphasis as liiey aic de- { me, or lifted up myself when evil found him: 
iiveicd iiy the author, we needed not those volumes I (ueither have I suffered my mouth to sin, by wishing 

of insiriietioris, but might be honest by aii epitome f ' a curse to his s»ful.) The stranger did not lodge iii 


• Prov. xiTC 17 

t Brown's Rpi Modici, part II. fleet 13 f 1G59 p. 29. 

i Matt, XXV. J I etfleqq ^ . 

$ The ejntapli .illn<!('d to is for wjw) in St f;Jeorge'fl Church | greatest penetration imaginable, considered it as 

l ■;» crcat..re of whom the diffidence is 

1 Kobin of Uontii8t(^ro, That I g.tve, that I hav'o; raised ; but not a word of a man, who is su un- 

And Moriiarct uiy feure Timt I left, that I lost merciful as to move joalousv in his wife, and not 

AD 1579. ( ! 

Quoth Hooertus Kyrk.|, who 111 tlim world did reign (hrcGSCore - -- „ 

yoms and seven, and yet lived not one. | ' Job xxix. 2, &c. xxx. 25, &c xxxl 6i Uc. |>SJ99i'^ 
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care whether ^ 1 he is so or not. It is ^lossihle you 
may not believe there aie such tyrants ni the world ; 
but alas, I eaii loll you of a man who is ever out of 
huriKuir in Jus wile’s (onipany, and the pleasantest 
man in the woild every whi're else; the greatest 
filoveu at home when he appears to none Imt his 
family, and most exactly well-dressed in all othei 
places. Alas, Sir, is it of course, that to deliver 
one’s self wholly into a man’s power without possi- 
bility of appeal to nny other jurifedielion but Ins own 
relk'c’tions, ks so little an obligation to a gentleman, 
that he can be oifeiided and fall into a rage, beeaiise 
my heait swells tears into my eyes when I see liim 
in a cloudy mood ? I pretend to no sucemur, ami 
liopo for no jcdief but fioni biiriself; and yet be that 
has sense and justice iii every thing che, never re- 
Heels, that to come lioine only to sleep ol! an in- 
temperaiice, ami spend all the time he is there as if 
it were a pniiisliiuent, cannot hut gne the anguish 
of a jealous mind. lie alwav.s leaves lus home as 
if he were going to a couit, and leturns as if he 
were erilei uiiT a gaol. I could add to tins, thatlioni 
lus eonijiany and bis usual discourse, be docs not 
seiuplc being tliought an abandoned man, as to liis 
morals. Your mvn imagination will say enongli to ! 
\nii concerning tlie (.''iiditi'M ol me lus wile; and 1 
wish y'ou would bo so good as to ri'}UcsciU f i Inm, 
foi lie is not ilbnatUM d, arul leads j mi much, that ' 
the moment I he-ir tlie door shut after Imn, I throw 
myself upon mv led, and drown the idnld he is so 
fond of with my teats, .and olten friglileii it with my 
cries, that I cnise iny being ; (hat 1 run to my 
glri-,3 all ovei lialhed lU'^oirows, and help tin- ultei- 
ance of my inw.ird anguish by beholding the gush 
of iny own calamities as m\ t» ai's fall Irouimy eyi's. 
This looks like an imagined jueture to tell you, but 
indeed this is one of iny pastimes. Hitlieito I 
have only told you the general temper of my mind, 
but how shall I give you an account of the di'^ti ac- 
tion of it*'’ Could you but conceive how ciuel lam 
one muinont in my resentment, and at the ensuing 
minute w'heu I place him in the condition my anger 
w'uuld bung him to, how compassionate, it would 
give you some notion how miserahle I am, and how 
little I clescivp it. "WJien I remonstrate with tlie 
I greatest genth ne'«s tliat is j)ossi]>le against unhand- 
some appearances, and (li.it married peisons aie 
under paiticular rules; when he is m the he.«,t 
humour to receive this, I am answered only, That 
I cxpo.se my own reputation and sense if 1 appeal 
jealous. I wish, good Sii. yon would take this into 
serious eonsubwatiou, and adinonihh husbands and 
wives what tc^lll^ they ought to keep toward* each 
other. Your thoughts on this important subject 
will have the greatest leward, tliat which deseciuls 
on such as feci the sorrows of the afilicted. Give 
me leave to suhsciilie myself, 

“ Your unfuitunate humhh' servant, 

“ Cl'.LIMlA.” 

I had it in my thouglils, before I received the 
Icttei of tins lady, to consider (his dreadful passion 
in the iimid of a woman ; and the smart she srems 
to feel does not aliate the inehn.ition I had to rc*- 
commend to husbands a moie regular behavioui,f 
than to give the most rxfjuisite of toimeiits to those 
who love them, nay, whose torments would he 
abated if they did not love them. 

It IS Wonderful to observe how little is made of 
this ine’cpressihle iipury, and how eaitily men get 
into a habit of being least agreeable, wlicre they aie 
mobt obliged to be so. But this subject deserves a 


distinct speculolion, and I '■hall observe for a day or 
two the belmvioui <>1 two or three happy pairs I am 
acquainted with, hcfoie I jirelend to make* ^ system 
of conjugal morality. I design in the hist pl-ne to 
go a few miles out of town, and (lieie I know wheie i 
to meet one who piactiscs all the paits ot a hue 
gentleman in the duty of a husband. Whemlie was 
a bachelor much business made bim partuuliiily 
negligent in his habit ; but now tbeie is no y iuiug 
lover living .so e.s.acr in the ( are of his person. One 
who asked why he was so long washing his moiitli 
and so delicate in the choice and wearing of Ins 
linen, was answeieil ; “ Bei ause there is a wrunaii ' 
of meiit obliged to receive me kindly, and I think i 
it inenmbeiit upon me to make her inclination go j 
along with her duty.” 

If H man would give himself leave to think, be | 
would not be so uiire.isonable as to evjiect dc- 
bauchc’V an<l innocence could live in comuicice to- , 
gether . or hope that llcsh and blooil is capable of ! 
so stiict an alliance, as that .i fine woman must go i 
on to improve herself till she is as gootl and nnji.is- ' 
sive as an angel, only to jneseive fidelity to a hi Lite ' 
..nd a satvi. The lady wlio desires me for her sake | 
to end (UK* ol niy papers with the following Ictti'r, | 
lam peisuaded thinks .sm h a pr isevei .nice veiy j 
iinpiacficdhle : i 

“ IIl SUANP, I 

“ .Stay more at home. I know w li le ym visifed ' 
at .seven of the i lo< k on d'luii sclay evening Tlie ! 
.colonel, whom you ciiargcd me (o s^e no moie, is | 
j in finvii. j 

! 'f. “ \ Hot iLW fi r.” I 

1 : 

No 170.] 'ITiKSDAY, SbN’TKMBEH 25, 1711. ; 

C'c'ituriie Mcluouiin niiilaut ecportui liucis j 

('(“Isi iir.elcn unt i .i ])o<'niat.i rh.imiieH, 

<iTiuie lulit pniii lain ijui Jr)l^^ uit ulilc ilul.’j, j 

l-eclorem tlclcclatidr), p.irUcoiuc iii(.ineiHl<) j 

iloK AlS PuL'l V Jll ! 

out IS only fond of moral triUli. } 

LectiiroM too j'r.no d .i.'*.' , i. yoiUli . 

Hii< liti who blends .... i. w i. (h'hphf. | 

A\ins every reader, nor in \atii sluili write — P i 

I MW cast my readers under tw'o general j 
divisions, ihe mercuiial and the fiatuinine. The lust 
arc the gay pait of my disciples, who require spe- 
culations of wit and humour ; the otlieis aic those | 
of a more soleiuu and sober turn, who find no plea- 1 
Mire but in pajiors of morality and sound sense. 
'I’he former call every thing that is serious, stupid; 
the latter look upon cveiy thing as impertinent that 
IS liidicroas Wore I alw'uys grave, one half of my 
readers would fall off from mo ; were I always merryq 
I should lose the other. I make it, theroVore, my 
endeavour to find out entertainments for both kinds, 
and by that means, perhaps, consult the good of j 
both, moie than I should do, did I always wiitc to 
the particular taste of cither. As they neither of I 
them know W'hat I proceed upon, the sprightly | 
reader, who takes up my paper in order to be di- 
verkd, very often finds himself engaged unaworos j 
in a serious and profitable course of thinking; as, | 
on the contrary, the thoughtful man who jierhaps | 
may hope to find something solid, afid full of deep I 
reflection, is very often insensibly betr.iyed into a j 
fit of mirth. In a word, tho reader sits down to my 
enteitainmeut wifhont knowing his hill of faro, and 
has therefore at le.a'-t the pleasure of hoping there 
may be a drsh to his palate. 

1 must coiire.ss, wore I left to myself, I woull 
i rather aim at instructing than diverting; but if we 
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! wE be uteful to the worlrl, we t.ike it as we 

; fintl it. Authors of piolbssed seventy discoui.ige 
i the looiicr pait of mankind fioni having any thing 
I to do with their wiilings. A man must have virtue 
' in him, heJoie ho will eiitei upon llio reading ol a 
! Senei a or an L]pietetu^ d'he veiy til'e ot a moral 
trcMti-^e h-ni soniotliing in il ansUne ami .dna king to 
' the caif'lt’ss and ineoi)i.i ,tu ito 

i Poi thi'.ieasou bevcr.il luiihinking persons fall in 
i my vv.iy vvlio would give no .ittentioii lo h'ltnies de- 
; ^iveied with a religious m-m JU-nesj oi a pliilosnphii. 

) gravity, d'liey aio iiisnaied into seiili.m ots ot wis- 
dom and virtue vvlien they do not tiiiiik ol it; and il 
' hv tlnit means they aiuvc only at sm !i a degree of 
i ('onsnlei ation as may dispose theiii to listen to mole 
I studied and elalfhiate disionji ses, 1 sluiil not Llnnk 
inv sp(‘(‘ulalioiis usidess. 1 might likewise oliserve, 
i that the gloominess in which sometnnes the in. mis 
! of the best mi ‘11 aie involved, vmy otten slaiidi, in 
I need of siK li little incitements to niirlli -ind laiightei, 

1 as aie apt to disjieise ineJain holy, and [uit our f.i- 
Liiltuvs m good Immour. To whnh soon' will adtl, 
that the Butisli climate, moie than any other, makes 
entei tainmeiits of thus natiiie lu a mannei net essary 
Il what I have here said tloes not letommeiid, it 
will at least excuse, the vaiiety ot my “peculations 
; I would not willingly laugh hut in uidei to instiucT, 

' or if I sometimes tad in tins ))oint, wlieii my mirth 
; Leases to he imstruc tive, It shull neveu cease to be 
' inHocenl. A sciupulous cnnduc I in tins jiaitieular 
, has, perhaps, more nient lu it tlian ihc^ generality 
nt re.mlers imagine; did they know how many 
' thoiights (K eur m a point ot humoui, which a dis- 
creet author in modesty siippie-scs; how many 
’ stiokes of railloiy present tlieniselvms, which cmiild 
^ not l.ul to ]dease tlie ordinal y taste of mankind, hut 
I an* stilled in tlieir biith by iiMson of ‘Omc' lemotc 
; teiuleuey w bich they caiiy m tlieiii to conupt the 
' minds of those who read them : did they know how 
j many glances of ill-natuie are industiiously avc/ided 
I foi tcuai of (Icing injuiy to th(M<'])utation ol aiiothoi, 

1 they would lie apt to think kindly ol those wuteis 
' who endcavoni to make themselves divcul.ng, with- 
, out being miinoral. One may apply to theao aulhois 
' that jiassage in Wallei ; 

I lose h ilf the praise they vvuulcl Icivo trot, 

I V\'ci« It but kiiuvvii wii.U lliey (hseieelty blot. 

j As nothing is inoie easy than to bo a wit, with all 
; the above-mentioned bherties, it re(|Uires some gc*- 
I uius and invention to appeal such without them, 
i Wliat I have hero said is not only in reg.-ml to 
I the public, hut With an eye to my particulai corres- 
pondent, who has .sent me the following letter, 
which I have custiatcd in some places upon these 
considerations ; 

“Sen, 

“ Having lately seen your discourse upon a match 
of grinning, I cannot forbear giving you an aei ount 
of a whistling match, which, with many otliers, I was 
entertained with about threc^ years siuco at the Bath. 
The prize was a guinea, to be contemned upon the 
ablest Whistler, that is, on him. who could whistle 
edearest, and go through his time without laughing, 
to which at the same time he was provoked by thc^ 
antic postures of a merry-andrew, who was to stand 
upon the stage and pla> his tricks in the eye of the 
performer. There were three competitors for the 
guinea. The first was a ploughman of a veiy pro- 
mising aspect; his features were steady, and his 
muscles composed in so inflexible stupidity, that 
upon hib first appearance every one gave the guinea 


f(/r lost. The picklcd-hcMTiug however found the way 
to shake' him; foi upon his wliistling a country jig, 
this unlncky wag dancc'd to it with such a variety 
>jt chstoi Lions and grimace, that the countryman 
could not loihoar smiling upon him, and by that 
means spoiled his whistle, and lost the prize. 

“ 'riie next tb it niounted the stage was an undcr- 
citi/cn ol the B.ith, a pcison rcmaikable anioog the 
infeiior peoples of that place for his great wisdom, 
and his hio.'id hand.*- He coiitiaetcd hii mouth 
with much giavity, and, that be might dispose his 
mind to be moie senoiis than ordinal y, began tho 
tune ol the Children in the Wood. Ho went through 
ji.iit of It with good success, when on a sudden tho 
wit at hii elbow, who had appeared wonderfully 
grave and attentive for some time, gave him a. touch 
upon the left shoulder, and staffed him in the face 
with so bewitching a grin, that the wlnsiler lelaxetl . 
Ins fibies into a kind of simper, and at length burst 
out into an open laugh. Tlie third who enteied the 
lists was a footman, who in defiance of the men), 
andiew and all his arts, vvliistled a Scotch tunc, and 
an Italian sonata, with so settled a countenance that 
lie bore* away tho prize, to the gieat admiiatiun of 
some Imndi eels of pi-isons, who, as well as myself, 
were piesent at this trial of skill. Now', Sii, 1 
luimhly c'onceivc', whatever you have determined of 
the gunners, the whistleis ought to be encouiaged, 
not only as their art is practised without distoiluni, 
but as it improves country-music, promotes gravity, 
and tcac lies ordinary pi'ople to keep their counte- 
nances, ]f thev see any tiling ridicnlons in llieir bet- 
ters; licMdes that it seeni“ an entertainment veiy 
particularly adajitc'd to the Bath, as it is usual for a 
ml* r,to whntle to his horse when he would make 
Ins water pass. “ I am, Sii/' &c. 

PO'-l'SC.RlFf. 

“After having dispatctied these two impoitaut 
p<iint.s of gnnaiiig and whistling, I hope you will 
oblige the wen id with some reflections upon yawning, 
as 1 have seen il piactiscd on a twelfth-night among 
othci Chnstma.s gamliola at tho house ot a very 
worthy gontlcm.ui, w ho alwaj s entertain', lii> tenants 
at that time of the year. They yawn I’oi a Cheslmc 
chccac, and begin about midnight, when tho wiiolc 
company is di^^iosccl to be drowsy. lie that yawns j 
widest, and at tlie same time so naturally as to piu- [ 
due e tho mo“t yawns among tho s})Cclators, carries ' 
home the cheese. If you handle this subject as you ' 
ought, I question not but your pajicr will set half J 
tiio kingdom a yawning, though I clare jnomise you 
it will never iiiako any body fall asleep.’* — L. 
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Deliranlrcgc's, plcclunhir AchivL — H ur. J Ep. h. 11» j 

The monarch’s folly niakc.v the people rue. — P. 

Thk following letter has so much weight and 
good sense, tliut I cannot forbear inserting it, j 
though it relates to a liardencJ sinner, whom I 
have very htthi hopes of reforming, viz. Louis 
XIV. of France. 

“ Mil Spectator, 

“ Amidst tho variety of subjects of whicli you 
have treated, I could wish it had fallen in your 
way to expose the vanity of conquests. This 
th'iught would naiurally lead one to the French ; 
Js.iug, who has been generally esteemed tho gremteit 
conqueror of our age, till her majesty’s armies had 
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I furu from him so many ot his countries, and de- 
prived him of the fruit of all his former victoricf!.. 
!*'or ray own pait, iflvveie to draw lus picture, I 
Fhouhi he fur taking him no lowei than to the peace 
of Ryswick, just at the end of his tnuinphs, and 
befoic his reverse of fortune- and even then I 
should not forbear thinking his ambition had been 
vam, and unprofitaiile to himself and his people. 

“ Ab for hinibell, it is eeitam he can have gamed 
nothing by bis conquests, if they have nut lendered 
him mastei of more subjects, more rithe'?, or greater 
lower. What 1 sliall be able to otlei upon tliesc 
leads, I resolve to submit to yuiu eon.sidei.ition. 

“ To begin thenwitli hisim rease ot snbjeeH Pioni 
the time he came ol age, and has been a manag«‘i 
for himself, all tlio pet'ple lie iiad acipuretl were 
siuh only us he had reduced by his via r^, and were 
lelt in his possession by the pc. ice ; he had eou- 
qilcicd not above oiie-third of Flanders, and con- 
sequently no more than onc-thnd part of the inha- 
bitants ot that prinmec. 

“ About one bundled years ago the houses m 
that, country were all numbered, and by a just com- 
putation the inhabitants of all sorts could not tin n 
exceed 7f)0,0()0 souls. And i( any man will i on- 
sider the desolation by almost perpetual wars, the 
numerous armies that have lived almost ever suit e 
at discretion iqion the people, and how much of 
their counnercp has been removed for more secuiity 
to other jdaces, he will have little reason to imagine 
that their numbers have since increased ; and therc- 
j fore with onc-third jiuit of that province tliat prince 
I can have gained no more than one-third pait of the 
' inhabitants, or 251), UOO new subjects, even though 
It should he supposed they were all contented to 
live still in their native country, and tiaiisfcr their 
allegiance to a new master 

“ The fertility of this province, its convenient si- 
tuation for trade and commerce, its capacity for tur- 
nishing emplojment and sulsistmec to gieat num- 
i tors; and the vast armies th.it have been maintained 
i here, make it credible that the remaining two- 
! thirds of Flanders are equal to all his othci con- 
j quests; and consequently by all, he cannot have 
, gamed more tlian 750,(K)0 new subjects, men, 

; men, and children, especially if a *i“cduirti<)u shall 
j be made of such as have letirerl tremfhe conqueror, 
to Jive under their old masters^ 

I “ It IS time now to set liis loss against his 
! profit, and to show fur the new subjects he h.id ac- 
I quired, how many old ones he had lost in the ac- 
quisition. I think that in his wars he has seldom 
I brought less into the field, in all places, than 
[ 2(K),Ci00 fighting men, besidci, what ha.s been left in 
! garrisons; and 1 think the common computation 
IS, that of an aimy, at the end of a campaign, with- 
out .<ieges or battles, scarce four-fifths can be mus- 
tered ot those tlutiamc into the field at the begin- 
ning ot the year. Ilis wars at several times, until 
the last peace, iiavc held aliout twenty years ; and 
if 40,000 yearly lost, or a fifth part of his armies, 
arc to be multiphed by 20, be cannot have Iostle,ss 
than 800,000 of his old subjects, and all able-bodied 
men ; a greater number than the new subjects he 
had acquired. 

But tins loss IS not all. Providence seems to 
have (‘cjiially divided the whole mass of mankind 
into different sexes, that every woman may have 
her husband, and that both may equally contribute 
I to the (-ontmuance of the species. It follows then, 
j that for all the men that have heen lost, as many 
I vomen must have lived single, and it were but 


chanty to believe, they have not done all the ser- 
vice they were tajjable of doing in their genera- 
tion. In so long a course of yeais great part of 
them must have died, and all the lest must go off 
at last, vvithout leaving any representatives behind. 
By this account he must have lost not oifiy 8(K),000 
subject.s, hut double that nuinhei, and all the in- 
crease that was reasonably to be expected from it. 

“ It is said in the last war there was a famine in 
his kmgdorn, which s\\ept away two millions of bus 
people. This is baldly credible. It the Joss w.e 
oiilv oue-tifili part of that sum, iL was very gieat. 
But it IS iio wonder thei e should be f.imiue, where 
so much of the jicoph ’s substance is taken away for 
the king’s use. (hat thev have not ^uJlicienl left to j 
provide against aei icleiits , wheie so many ot the i 
men are taken from the plough to serve the king 
in Iii.s w-ars, and a great part of the tillage is left to 
the weaker hands of so nifiny women and childieii, 
Whiitevei was the loss, it must undoubtedly be 
placed to the aceoiiiit of bis ambition. 

“ And so must also the destine tioii or banish- 
ment of 3 or dUO.OlX) of bis icfonned .subjects; ho 
could have no othei rcasoUsS for valuing lliose lives 
so veiy cheap but only to recommend himsell to the 
bigot I ) of the Spanish nation, 

“ licnv should there be incln'*tiy in a country 
wlieie all property is precarious AViiat subject 
will soiV bis land, that his jninee maj reap the 
whale iianest ^ Paisimoiiy and lingality must be 
stiangers to such a jieople ; fur will any man save 
to-day, what he has leasoii to tear will he taken 
bom him to-monow ? And whcie is the encourage- ! 
ment for marrying ? \Vill any man think of lais- j 
ing children without any assurance of clotlimg for ( 
their hacks, or so much as food for then bellies ? j 
And thus, by Ins fatal ambition, be must have le«8- | 
ened the number of bis sulijcets, not only by i 
'^laughter and destruction, but, by jircventing their 
vi'iy birtna, he has done as muih as was possible 
towards de.stroynig poslent) ilselt. 

“ Is this then the gieat, the inviiuihle Louis , 
This the immoital man, the lout punumi, or the al j 
mighty, as his flatterers have culled him? Is this I 
the man that is so celebrated fur liis conquests? 
For every subject he has acquiied, has he not lost j 
thice that were his inheiitance? Are not his j 
troo])S fewer, and those neither so well fed, or I 
clothed, Ol paid, as they weie formeily, though he 
lias now so much greater caiise to exert himself? 
And wli.it can be, the leason of all this, but that his 
revenue is a great deal less, his subjects are either 
poorer, or not so many to bo plundered by constant i 
taxp.s for his use ? i 

“ It is well for him he had found out a way to I 
steal a kingdom ;* if lie had gouc on conquering } 
as Iwj did before, his luin had been long since fi- 1 
lushed. This brings to my miiid a saying of King j 
Pyrrhus, after he had a second time heat the Uo- I 
mans m a pitched battle, and was complimented by I 
hi8 generals; * Ye?,’ says he, ‘such another vie j 
tory, and I am quite undone.* And bince 1 have j 
mentioned Pyiihu^, I will end with a very good, 
though known story of this ambitious madman. 
When he had shown the utmost fondness for his 
expeilition against the Ilonians, Cmeas, his chief , 
mimster, asked him what he proposed to himself by ; 
this war ? ‘Why,’ says i’yrrhus, ‘ to conquer the ! 

* 'I'he kiii^'cloin of Spam, sei/.c'd by l.oiiH XIV' in 1701 , for j 
hia grundhuii, as lefl ium liy Ibo will of (’harlcs II which tlio 
enemiHs of France luoKt d upon as forged, or mode when 1 
Chailen w us “ uou compos.’' 
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Ticinnns, ami reduce all Italy to my obedience.’ 
‘Wlii*t then?’ says Ciucas. ‘To pass ovei into 
Sicily’ says Pyrihiis, ‘and then all the Sicilians 
must be our subjects.’ ‘And what docs your ma- 
jesty intend next?’ ‘ Wliy tiuly,' says the king, 
‘ to conquer Carthage, and make myself master of 
oil Afiu;a.’ ‘ And ivliat, Sii,’ says the minister, ‘is 
to bo the end of all your expeditions ?’ ‘ Why 

then,’ says the king. ‘ for the rest of our lives we will 
sit down to good wine.’ ' Ilow, Sir,’ leplied Ci- 
^etis, ‘ to bettci than ve have now hefoiens ? Have 
we not already as much as we ean drink P 

“ Jiiot and excess aie not the l>ec()ming charac- 
ters of jirim es ; hilt if Pyrrhus and Louis had do- 
ham bed like Vilellius, they had been less huitful 
to their people. 

“ Your liunihle scivant, 

T. “ Pull AUiXIIMUS.” 
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Ills lacr^^iuiH vilam (Jamus, ot nusoresc iuuh ultro 

ViR(». Kii. u 145 

Mov'd by Ihcse toars, \v<* pity and protect. 

I AM more jilea^cfl with a letter that is filled with 
toui hes of n.ituio than of wit. Tlie luUowing one 
IS of this kind . 

“ SiK, 

“ Among all the distresses whieh hajipen in farai- 
IilS, 1 do not rememliPi that you have touched upon 
tlie maniage of clnldren witliout the consent of their 
parents. 1 am one of these unlortnnale persons. I 
Mas about fitteen when 1 took the liberty to choose 
for niy'^elf; and have ever since languished under 
the displeasuie of an inexorable father, who, though 
lie .sees me happy in the best of hushauds, and blessed 
witli \(‘ry fine children, can never he pievailed 
upon to lorgivt me. lie was so kind to me beloie 
this unhappy accident, that indeed it makes my 
bleach ot duty in some measure iiu'vcnsable , and 
at the same time ireates in me such a teiidciness 
towards him, tliat 1 love him above all things, and 
w<)ul(l die to he iceouciled to him. 1 have thrown 
mysell at Ins leet, and besought him with tears to 
jiaidon me, hut he alway.s pushes me away, and 
spurns rne Irom linn. 1 have written tevoral letters 
to him, hut he will neither open nor reieivo them. 
About two yeais ago I sent my little boy to him, 
flressed in new appaiel ; but the child rctmiied to 
nieciying, hecau'-e he s.ud his grandfather would 
not see him, find had oidered him to he put out of 
his house. My motiier is won over to my side*, hut 
dares not mention me to my fatlier, for fear of pro- 
voking him About a month ago he lay siek upon 
his bed, and m great danger of Ins life, 1 was 
juorced to the heart at the uews, and eoiild not for- 
bear going to inquire ''fu r his hi'alth. My mother 
took this oppoilunity oi speaking in my hehalt : 
she (old liim, with abundance of tcais, that 1 was 
come to see him, that I cnuld not sjjcak to her for 
weeping, and that I should certainly break my 
heart il he refu.scd at that time to give me his 
blc.ssing, and he reconciled to me. He was so 
far from relenting towards me, that he bid her, 
sjieak no more of me, unless sho had a mind to 
disturb him in his last moments ; for, Sir, you 
mu'^t know that ho has the reputation of an honest 
and religious man, which makes my misfortune so 
much the gieater. God be thanked he has since 
recovered: but his severe usage has given me such 
a blow that I shall soon sink under it, unless I 


may be relieved by any impressions which the 
reading of this in your paper may make upon him. 

“ I am,” 8cc, 

Ol all hardncs'.es ol heart there is none so inex- 
cusable as that ot parents tnwards their children. 
An obstinate, inllcxihle, utilorgiviiig teiiqier is odi- 
ous upon all occasuuis , but here it in unnatural. 
The love, tenderness, and compassion which are apt 
to arise in us towards thn^e wiio depend upon us, is 
tliat by which the whole world ol life is upheld. 
The bupiemo Reing, by the transcendant excel- 
lency and goodness of his nature, extends his mercy 
towards all hiswuiks; and because his creatures 
have not .such a spontaneous benevolence aud com- 
passion towaids those who are under their care and 
pnjtectioii, he has nnpUnted in them an instinct, 
that supplies the pl.icc of this inherent goodness. 

1 have illu.straled this kind of instinct in fuimer 
papers, and have shown how it runs through all the 
.specRvs of brute cicatures, as indeed the wliole ani- 
mal Cl cat ion subsists by it. 

This instinct in man is more general and uiicir- 
cumsciibed than in brutes, as being enlarged by the 
du tales of reason and duty. For if we consider 
ourselves attentively, we shall find that we aie not 
only inclined to love those who descend fiom us, 
but that we boar a kiutl of natural affection to every 
thing which relies upon us for its good iiinl preser- 
vatioii. Dependiincc is a pcipelual call upmi hu- 
manity, and a greater incitement to tenderness and 
pity, than any other motive whatsoever. 

The man, therelore, who, notwithstanding any 
passion or resentment, can overcome tins poweiful 
instinct, and extinguish natural atfecLion, debases 
his mind even below brutality, frustrates, much 
as HI him lies, the great design of Frovidcnce, aud 
strikes out of his nature one of the most divine 
principles that is planted in it. 

Among innumcrdhle arguments winch might be 
brought against sueh an unreasonable proceeding, 

I shall only insist on one We make it the condi- 
tion of our forgiveness that wc fotgivo otlicrs. In 
our very pra}i*rs we dosiie no more than to bo 
treated by tins kiuil of retaliainm. The case there- > 
fore before us srcnis to he what iliey call a “case in i 
point;” the rehiiion her w ecu iJiq thild and father, 
being wdiat comes neaicst to that between a ciea- 
ture and its Cioator. If the father is jiiexoiahle to 
the child who has ofteiidod, let the otfenco be of 
uevei so high a nature, how will he address himself 
to the bupieinc Being, under the tender appella- 
tion of a lath»'r, and desire of him such a foigive- 
uess as he himself refu.ses to grant ? 

To this I might add nmny otlier religious, as well 
as many prudential cousideiatiuns ; but if the last- I 
mentioned motive does not prevail, I despair of sue- ! 
ceeding bv any other, and shall therefore conclude ' 
ray paper with a very remarkable story, winch is 
I'ccoruod in uii old chronicle publish eil by Frehcr, 
among the writers of the (jerimin history. 

Egiuhart, who was secretary to Charles the Great, 
became exceedingly popular by his behaviour in 
that post. His great abilities gained him ihe favour 
of Ins ina.ster, and the esteem of the whole court. 
Imma, the daughter of the emperor, was so pleased [ 
with his person and conversation, that she fell in 
love with him. As she was one Of the greatest 
beauties of the age, Egiuhart answered her with a 
more than equal return of passion. They stilled 
their flames for some time, under the apprehension 
of the fatal consequences that might ensue. Kgin^ 
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halt rit ri'solviuK to hazard all rather than 

live di’privcMi of one whom his heart was so much 
set upon, conveyed hmigelf one night into the 
j;niicc>'.’s apartment, -tiud knocking gently at the 
door, w\as admitted as a person who had something 
to communica^; to her frowr the emperor, lie waS 
uiLh her in private ino^t part of the night; but 
upon hi 5 propuriiig to go away about break of 
(lay, he observed that theie had fallen a great snow 
duiing Ins stay with tlie pnnce&b. 'Plus veiy miKh 
peiplexed him, lest the punts of his feet in the 
snow might make discovenes to the king, who 
oRen used to bis daughter m the moin- 

iiig. He ac(juavnted the I’uncess Imnid with his 
fears : who, altei some consultations upon the mut- 
tipr, pic'vailed upon him to let her cair) him ihiough 
the snow upon hei own shouldi^rs. It happened 
that tbe emperor, not being able to sleep, was at 
that tune up and walking in his ehamher, when upon 
looking tiiiough the window he perceived his daugh- 
ter tottering under hei burdeu and carrying his 
first minister across the snow; which she had no 
sooner done, but she returned again with the utmost 
speed to her ovwi apaitmeut- emperor wovs ex- 

tremely Ironbled and astonished at tliis aLCident , 
but resolved to speak nothing of it until a piopei 
opportunity, Iii the mean time, Egiuhart knowing 
that w'hat he had done could nut be long a secret, 
determined to retue from court; and lu order to it 
begged the emperor that he w'ould be pleased to 
dismiss him, pretending a kind of discontent at his 
not having been rewarded for his long sorviees. The 
emperor would not give a direct answer to his peti- 
tion, but told him he would think of it, and ap- 
pointed a certain day when he would let liiiiij^now 
his pleasure. He tlicu called together the most 
faithful V)f Ills counsellors, and acquamtiiig Llicm 
with his secretary’s eriiiu;, asked them their ad\ice 
in so delicate an affair. I'lioy most of them gave 
their opinion, that the person could not be loo se- 
q verely punished, who had thus dishonoured his 
roaster. Upon the whrdc debate, the empcior de- 
^ dared it was his* opinion, that Eginhart’s punish- 
fHient Would rather incriuise than diminish the shame 
of Ins family, and that therefore he thought it the 
most advisable to wear out the men^i) of the fact, 
by mariying him to his dauglitei. Aeeoidingly 
"Egmliait was called m, and aL(|Udiutcd by the 
emperor, that Ik* sliouid ri(» longer have any jire- 
tence ol coiiiplaiiiiTig bis services were not rewarded, 
for that [ho Ennce.ss Imiiia should bo given liim in 
marriage, with a dower suitable to her quaht) , 
which was soon after performed accoiduigly. 

L. 
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Plus aloes quam mellis habet Jcv &jt vi 18U 

The biticr overbalances the sweet 

As all parts of human life come under my obser- 
vation, my reader must not make uncharitable in- 
ferences from my speaking knowingly of that sort 
of crime wdiich is at present tieatcd of He will, I 
hope, suppose I know it oflly from the letters of cor- 
respondents, two of winch you shall have as follow : 

“ Mn, SrivCTAToii, 

“ It IS wonderful to me, that among the many 
euunmiies which you have treated of, you have not 
mentioned that of w'enrhing, and particularly the 
ensnaring part. 1 mean Ahat it is a thing very fit 
for vuur pen, to expose the villany of the practice 
of deluding wonmn. You are to know, Sir, that I 


'iiiysclt arti a woman who have been one of the nn- 
: happy that have fallen into this inislbitune, and that 
j by the nisinuatiou of a vciy worthless fellow, who 
served olheis in the same manner, both bofoio my 
rum and since that time, 1 had, as soon as the 
rascal left me, so much nulignatiou ami resolution 
as not to go upon the town, as the phrase is, but 
took to vvoik lor my living in an obscuie place, out 
i(f the knowledge of all with whom 1 was bclore ac- 
(jLiaiiited. 

“ It IS the ordinal y practice and business of life 
with a set of idle tcllovys about this tovvn to write 
Jettcis, send im'ssagcs, and form appointments with 
little raw unthinking giils, and leave them after 
jxissession of them, without any mercy, to shame, 
infamy, poverty, and disease. Were you to M'.kI 
the nauseous impertinences which arc wiilten on 
these oceasions, aud to see the silly creatures sigh- 
ing over them, it could hot but be matter of mirth 
as well as pity. A little ’prentice girl of mine his 
be(‘n for some time ap^ilied to by an Irisli fellow, 
who dresses very fine, aud struts in a lace coat, 
and IS the admiiation of seamstresses, wlio are 
under age iii town, Ever since I had some know- 
ledge ol the matter, I have debarred in) ’pi entice 
from pen, ink, and paper. But the other daj he 
bespoke some cravats of me: I went out ot the 
shop, and left his mistress to put them uj) in a 
band-box in order to be sent to him when his man 
called. When I came into the shop again, I took 
occasion to send hoi away, and fouiul in the bottom 
ot the box written these words, ‘ Why would you 
ruin a liaimlcsR creature that loves vouP’ then m 
the lid, * Tiiere is no ^csl^tlng Strepbon :* I 
searched a little fuither, and lound in the run of tlio 
box, ‘At eleven o’clock at luglit come m a haek^ 
ney-coQch at ll\e end of our stiect.’ Tins '0 
enough to alarm me ; I sent avva) tlir llniigs.'cjfri 
took ni) me.isnres a(.coribngly. An houi or l,io 
befoie the appointed time, I examined my voting 
lady, and found her trunk sfulh'd with impeilment 
letters and an old scioll of pauJunent in Latin, 
which her lover iiad sent hci as a settlement of iifty 
pounds a year. Among other things, Iheie was 
also the best lace 1 had in my shoji to make linn a 
present lor cravats. 1 was \eiy glad oi this la'^t 
cinjiin^tanee, heraiise I could veiy c'oliscieiUuuisly 
•swear against him that ho had enliied m) seivaiU 
aw’ay, and was her accomplu e in robbing me • I i 
procured a wairant against him accordingly. Evciy i 
thing was now prepared, and the tender hoiu of j 
lovo approaching, 1 vi^io had acted formvjol! in iny 
youth the same senseless part, know liow to ma- j 
nage accordingly; therefore, after having locked j 
up iny maid, and not being so much tin like her in ! 
height aud shape, as in a huddled w.iy not to ])ass 
for her, I delivered the bundle designed to be car- 
ried off, to her lover’s man, who came with the 
signal to receive them- d’hu^ I followed after to 
the coach, where when T saw his master take them 
in, I cried out, thieves ] Uvievcs ! and the constable 
with his attendant seized my expecting lover. I 
kept myself uuobacrved until I saw the crow'd suf- 
ficiently increased, and then appeared to declaro 
I the goods to be mine; ‘and had the satisfaction to 
'*see my man of mode put into the- rouiicl-huusc, with 
the stolen wares by him, to be produced in evidence 
agaiusi hijn the next movmng. This matter is no- 
toriously know'n to be fact; and I have l)«en con- 
tented to save my ’prentice, and take a year’s rent 
of this nmrlil ed lover, not to appear fiirtlier in the 
matter. This was some penance ; but, Sir^ is this 
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eDOugh for a villany of much more pernicious con- 
gequctice than tho tiifles for which he was to have 
been indicted 'i Should not you, and all men of 
any paits or honour, pul things upon so right a loot, 
as that such a rascal should iiol laugh at tlie imput- 
ation of what he was really guilty, and dread being 
accused of that lor which he was arrested. 

“ Ilia word, Sir, it is in the powor of you, and 
such as I hope you are, to make it as lulamous to 
mb a poor creature of lier honour aa her clothes. I 
leave this to your consideration, only take leave 
t which I cannot do without sighing) toreuwiik to you 
that if this h.id been the sense of mankind tliiity 
years ago, I should have avoided a lile spent in po- ^ 
verty and shame. ' . I 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

' “ AlICU TlltlEADNCHni K.” 

“ Mr. SpECTATon, Round House, Sept. 9. 

“ I am a man of pleasuie about town, but by the 
Btupulity of a dull rogue of a justice of jicace, and 
I an insolent constable, upon tho oath of an old har- 
I rulan, am imjnisoned hoiefoi theft, when 1 desigii(3d 
j only foriiuation. Tho midnight magihtiato as he 
j conveyed mo along had yon in his mouth, and said | 
I this would make a puie stoiy for the Spectator. I 
hope, Sir, you won’t pretend to wit, and take tlie 
pait ot dull logups ot husmchs. The world is ho al- 
tered of late years, that there w.is not a man who 
I would knock down a watchman lu my behalf, but I 
I was carried off with as much tnuiuph as if I had 
; been a pickpocket. At this rate there is an end of 
all the wit and humour in the world. The time was, 
when all the lionest whoreinasters in the neigh- 
bourhood would have rose aguiust the cuckolds m 
my rescue. If linrii^Uou is to be scandalous, 
lialf the fine tilings that have been writ by most of 
the wits of the List age may be burned by the eoiu- 
mon hangman Harkee, l\Ii. Spec., ao not he 
queer- after lia\ ing done some things pietty well, 

' diui’t begin fo \vii(e at fhut latc that no gentleman 
can lead thee. Be true to love, and burn your Se- 
, neca. Vou do not expect me to write my name 
from hence, hut I am, 

I T. “ Your uuknowu humble servant/’ &c. 
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Suinetimos fair tmlti in fiction we disaiuise ; 

Sonictiines prouent hei naked to men's eyes. — P ocb’s Hom 

Faui es were the first pieces of wit that made 
their appearance in the world, and have been still 
highly valued not only in times of the greatest sim- 
plicity, but among the most polite ages of mankind. 
Jotham’s fable ojf the trees* is the oldest that is 
extant, and as beautiful as any which have been 
made since that time. Nathan’s fable of the poor 
man and his lambf -is likewise more ancient than 
any that is extant, besides the abovo mentioned, 
and had so good au effect, as to convey instruction 
to the ear of akirig, without ojjj'ending it, and to bring 
a man after God’s own heart to a right sense of his 
guilt and his duty. We find JE^op in the must distant 
ages of Greece ; and if w© look into the very begin- 
nings of tho commonwealth of Rome,J wo see a mu-^ 
tiny among the common people atocased by a fable 
of the belly and tho linios, which w.is indeed vci-y 
proper to gam the attention of an incensed rabble, 
at a time when perhaps they would have ^torn to 
pieces any man who bad preached the same doctrine 

• Judg«« lx 8—1 5, t 2 Sain. xil. 1—4. 

I Liv, Hist, lib LI sect. S2, file. Florus, Ub i c. 2? 


I to thorn in an opcti and direct manner. As fables 
i took thoir birth m the very infancy of learning, they 
^ never fiourished more than when learning was at 
its greatest height: To justify this assertion, I 
shall put ifly reader minind ofHoroett, the greatest 
wit and critic in the AUgustan ago; and of Boileau, 
the most coirocl poet among tho modems; not to 
mention La Fontaine, who by this way of writing is ' 
come more into vogue thau any other author of our 
times. 

The fdhlos I have here mentioned aio raised alto- 
gether upon brutes and vegetables, with some of our 
oivn Species mixed among them, when the moral 
hath so rcquiiod. But besides this kind of fable, 
there is another iii which the actur.s are passions, 
virtues, vices, and other imaginary persona of the 
like nature. Home of the ancient critics will have 
it, that the Hud and Odyssey of Homer are fables 
of this nature; and that the several names of gods 
and heroes are nothing else but the affections Of 
the mind in a visible shape and character. Thus 
they tell ns* that Achilles, in the first Iliad, re- 
presents anger, or the iiascible pait of human na-^ 
turc ; that upon drltwing his sworiFagamiit his su- 
perior in a full assembly, Pallas is only anq^her 
name for reason, which checks and advises him upon 
that occasion; and at her first appearance touches 
him upon the head, that part of tho man being looked 
upon as the seat of reason. And thus of the rcstfof 
the poem. As for the Odyssey, I think it is plain 
[ that Horace considered it as one of these allegorical 
fables, by tho moral which he ha.s given us of se- r 
vornl parts of it. The gieatest Italian wits have 
applied themselves to tho writing of this latter kind 
of fables. Spenser’s Fairy-Queen is one continued 
series of them from the hcginuiiig to the eqd of that 
admirable woik. If we look into the finest pVoso 
authors of antiquity, such as Ckoio, Plato, Xeno- 
phon, and many others, we shhll find that this vvas 
likewise thoir fayounto kind of fable. I shall only 
further observe upon it. tliat the fiist of this sort that 
made any considerable figure in the world, was that 
of Heicules meeting with Pleahuro and Virtue^" j 
which was invented by Prodlcus, who lived before j 
Hocrate.s, and in the first dawuings of philosophy. 
He used to tiatcl through Greece by virtue of this 
fable, vvliich procured him a kind reccptioiv m all 
the market tow ns, wliere he never failed tidling it aa 
soon as be had gathLMcdaii audience about him. 

After this short preface, which I have made up of 
such materials as my memory does at present 
I gest to me, before I present my reader with a fablq 1 
of this kind, which I design as the entertainment 
I of the present paper, I must iu a few words open 
I tne occasion of it. 

In the account which Plato gives us of the con- 
versation and behaviour of Socrates, the moru^g 
he w'as to die, he tells the following circumstance . 

When Socrates “ his” fetters weie knocked off 
(as was usual to be done on the day that tho con- 
demned person Was to be executed), bomgt seated 
lU tho midst of his disciples, and laying oue of his 
legs over the other, in a tcry unconcerned posture, 
ho began to rub it where it had been galled by the 
iron; and whether it was to show the indifference 
with which he entertairfi&d the thoughts of his ap- 
proaching death, or (after his tisual manner), to 
take every occasion of philosophuing upon some 
useful subject, he observed the pleasure of that 
sensation v^ich now arose in those very parts ot 
his leg, that just before had beeia so much pained 
by the fetter, Upon this be reflected on the nature 
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of j lpa?ure ami pain in general, and how constantly 
they succeed one another. To this ho added, that if 
a man of a good genius for a fable were to represent 
the nature of pleasure and pain in that way of wntr 
ing, he would probably join them together after 
such a manner, that it would be impossible for the 
oue to come into any place without being followed 
b) the other. 

It IS possible, that if Plato had thought it proper 
at such a time to describe Socrates Uunthing out 
into a discourse which was not of a piece with the 
bu^.iness of the day, he would have cnlaiged upon 
this hiut, <iud have drawn it out into some heautifnl 
allegory or fable. But since ho has not done it, I 
sliall attempt to write one myself in the sunlit of 
that divine author. 

“ There were tw'o families which from the be- 
ginning of the world were as opjiosito to each other 
.ui light and darkness. The one of them lived in 
heaven, and the other m hell. Tiie youngest de- 
'icendant of the hist family was Pleasuie, who was 
the daughter of Happiness, v ho was the eliild of 
Viitue, who was the ulTspniig of the Hods. These, 
as I said hetoi'c, had their habitation lu lieaveii. 
The youngest ol the opposite family was Pain, wlio 
was the son of Misery, W'ho was the child ot Vice, 
who was the offspring of the I'\iries. The habita- 
tion of this race of beings was in hell. 

‘‘ The middle station of iiatun* between these two 
opposite extiemcs was the caith, which was inha- 
bited by creatures of a middle kind, iieithci so vir- 
tuous as the one, nor so vieiou.s as the other, but | 
j^aitaking of the good and bad qualities of the^e two | 
opposite families. Jupitei considering that the 
species, commonly calb-d man, wvis too viituuus 
to be miserable, and bio tuious to bo happy; that 
he might make a di^tinetioii bctw'ecu the good and 
the b.id, oideredthe two youngest of the ahove-mcn- 
tioued families, Ph asiire, who was the daughter of 
Happiness, and Pam, who was the son of xSliseiy, 
to meet one another upon this part ol nature which 
lay 111 the hall-wuy between tliem, having piouiiaed | 
to settle it upon them both, provided they could | 
agree upon the division of a, so a.s to share mankind 
between them. ^ 

“ Pleasuie and Piiin were no sooner met in their 
iiOtV habitation, but they immediately agreed upon 
Lilli point, that Pleasuie should take posses.sion of 
the virtuous, and Pain of the vicious part of that 
species which was given up to them. But upon 
Lwamimng to w hich of them any individual they 
met with belonged, they found each of them had a 
right to him ■ for that, contrary to what they had 
seen m their old places of residence, there was no 
person so vicious wdio had not some good in him, nor 
any person so virtuous whohad notmbim some evil. 
The truth of it is, they gcueially found upon search, 
that in the most vicious man Pleasure might lay 
claim to a hundredth part, and that in the most 
virtuous man Pain might come in for at least two- 
thirds. This they saw would occasion endless dis- 
putes between them, unless they could come to 
some accommodation. To this end there was a 
marriage propo.sed between them, and at length 
concluded. By this means it is that we find plea- 
sure and pain are such constant yoke-fellow'S ; and 
that they either nmke their vl^it^^ together, or are 
never far asunder. If Pam comes into a heart, he 
is quickly followed by Pleasure; and if Pleasure 
enters, you may be sure Pain is not far off. 

*' But iiotwithitanding this marriage W'as very 
convciueiii for the two parties, it did not seem to 


answer the intention of Jupiter in sending them 
among mankind To remedy, therclore, this in- 
convenience, it was stipulated between them Tiy 
article, and conllrmed by the consent of each fa- 
mily, that notwithstanding they here possessed the 
.species iruliifercntly ; upon the death rfif every sin- 
gle peison, il he was found to have m him a certain 
pioportion of evil, he should be dispatched into tho 
infernal regions by a passport from Pam, tlierc lo 
dwell with Misery, Vice, and the Furies Or, on 
tho contrary, if lie liad m him a ceitam proportion 
i of goo»l, he should be di'«patehcd into heaven by a 
j passpoit fiom Pleasuie, thcie to dwell with Happi- 
ness, Virtue^, ani4 the (lods.’^ 
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— — Opere in lungo fus cst ohrepere soninmn. 

llori An l^oel v SCO 

■ — —Who labours lung iiiiiy be allow (“d sleep 

i w HbN a mail has discovered a new vom of hii- 
I nioiir, it oltfii eanies him much fui ther tliari he 
I expected fiom it. My correspondents take llie 
! hint I give them, and pursue it into speeulalKMi^i 
I which I uevei thought uf at my first starting it. Tliw 
has heeu the late of my paper on the match of 
gnnnmg, vvliieli has already pioduced a second 
jiapcr on paiallel subjeids, and brought me the 
following letter by (he last post. I shall nut pre- 
mise any thing to it fuither, tlian that it is built 
on matter of lad, and is as follows, 

“ SlK, 

“ You have already obliged the world with a dl'^- 
course upon gunning, and have since proceeded to 
whistling, Iroiii whenre you at length came to 
yawning; fiom tins I think you may make a vety 
natural transition to sleeping. I therefore recom- 
mend to yoii for the subject of a paper the tbllowiiig 
adveitisemeiit, whuh about two mouths ago was 
given into every body’s hand^, and may be seen. 
With some additions, lu the Daily Courant of 
August the 9th. ; 

“ ‘ Nicnolas Hart, who slept last year m St. 
Barfhohnnew’s Hospital, intends to sleep this year 
at the Cock and Bottle in Little- Bn tain.’ 

Having since inquired into the matter of fact, 
I hud that the uhove-rnentioncd Nicholas Hart is 
every year seized with a pcnudical fit of sleeping, 
which begins upon the fifth of August, and ends od 
the eleventh of the same month : That 

On the fust of that month he grew dull ; 

On the second, appealed drowsy; 

On the third, tell ayawmmg; 

On the fourth, began to nod ; 

On the fifth, dropped asleep; 

On the sixth, was heard to snore ; 

On the seventh, turned himself in his bed; 

On the eighth, recovered his former posture; 

On the ninth, fell a stretching; 

On the tenth, about midnight, awaked ; 

On the eleventh m the morning, called for a lit- 
tle small hcer. 

“ This account I have extracted out of the jour 
nal of this sleeping worthy, avS it has been taithfuliy 
kept by a gentleman of Lmcolu’s-inn, who has un- 
dertaken to be his historiographer; I have sent it 
to you, not only as it represents the actions of Ni- 
cholas Hart, but as it seems a very natural picturn 
of the life of many an honest English gentleman, 
whose whole history very often consists of yawning, 
nodding, etrekhing, turning, sleeping, drinking. 
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and the like extraordinary particulars. I do not 
question, Sir, that if you pleased, you could p'^t an 
advertisement not unlike the above mentioned, 
of several men of figure ; that Mr. John Such-a-one, 
gentleman, or Thomas Such-a-onc, esquire, who 
slept in the country last summer, intends to sleep 
111 town this winter. The worst of it is, that the 
diowsy part of our species is chiefly made up of 
very honest gcutleincn, who live quietly among 
then neiglibours, without ever disturbing the publie 
^leaf p. They are drones w^ithout sting-^. 1 could 
hiMrtily wish, that several turbulent, restless, ambi- 
lioiis spoils, would titr a while change places with 
these good men, and enter themselves into Nicholas 
Halt’s fi.iteinity Could one but la/llslecp a few 
busy heads winch I could name, from the first of 
N(»\ ember next to the first of May ensuing,* I 
question not but it would very mui h redound to tlie 
quiet of particular persons, as well as to the benefit 
I of the public. 

I ‘‘ llul to return to Nicholas Hart : I believe, Sir, 

1 you will think it a very extraordinary eireumstanec 
j fin a man to gain his livelihood by sleeping, .iiid 
■ that rest should procure a man snstcnancc as well 
j as iiulustiy ; yet so it i«, that Nu liolas got last year 
' : onouoh to support himself for a twelvemonth. I am 
likcwMse iiijonned (hut he has this year had a very 
' comlortablc nap. The piu'fs value theiusclvc.s veiy 
! much loi sleeping on l\iiiiassus, but I never heaid 
i they gut a groat by it On the contraiy, our fiieiid 
Nicholas gets moie by sleeping than he could by 
woiking, and may be more properly said, than ever ■ 
Homer was, to have had golden dieams. Juvenal 
indeed mentions a drowsy husband who raised an 
[ c-etate by snoring, but then he is represented to 
hnve slept what the common people call a dog’s 
sb'cp ; or if Ins sleep was leal, ins wife wa.s awake, 
and about her biusiness. Your pen, winch loves to 
mor.ilize upon all subjeefs, may raise something, 
iiKdliniks, on this circumstance also, and point out 
I to uss those set of men, who, instead ot growing rich 
' by au honest industry, recommend thcmsolvo.s to 
J I he favours of tlie gn at, by making themselves 
i agreeable companions in the participations of iu.xury 
! and jiliMsiirc 

! “1 must fuither acquaint you, Sir, that one of 

the most eminent pens in Grub-street is now em- 
ployed in willing the dream of this miraculous 
bleeper, which I hear will bo of a more than ordi- 
nal y length, as it must contain all the p.irtuulars 
that are supposed to liave passed in his imagination 
during so long a sleep. He is said to have gone 
already through three days and ihiee nights of it, 
and to have comprised m them the most remarkable 
assages of the four first empires of the world. If 
c can keep free from party-strokes, his work may 
be of usej but thi» I mu‘ h doubt, having been in- 
formed by one of his friends and confidants, that he 
has spoken some things of Nimrod with too great 
freedom. 

L. “ I am ever, Sir,” &c. 
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I'anUnnc animia cadcstibw ira;?— V iro, Jvn. i. 15. 

Apd dwells such fury In celestial breasb^ 

TiiHRE is nothing in which men more deceive 
themselves than m what the world calls zeal. There 
are so many passions which hide themselves under 
it, and so many mischiefs arising from it, that some 

* 'fbe tune in whicb the parliament usually sita 


have gone so far as to say it would have been for 
the benefit of mankind if it had never been reckoned 
in the catalogue of virtues. It is certain, where it is 
once laudable and prudential, it is a hundred times 
criminal and erroneous . nor can it be otherwise, if 
we consider that it operates with equal violence in 
all religions, however opposite they iiay be to one 
another, and in all the subdivisions of each religion 
in particular. 

We arc told by some of the Jewish rabbins, that 
the first murder was occasioned by a religious cou- 
troveisy; and if we had the whole history of zeal 
from the day-* of Cam to our own times, we should 
.sec it filled with so many scenes of slaughter and 
bloodshed, as would make a wi'-e man very careful 
how he suffers himself to be aiiiiatcd by such a 
piinciple when it only legaids mattcis of opinion 
and speiulation. 

I would have every zealous man examine liis 
heart thoroughly, and, I believe, he wull often find, 
j that what he calls a zeal for his leligion, is either 
I pride, interest, or ill-natuic. A man who differs 
j from another in opinion, sets himself above him in 
I Ins own judgment, and in several particulars pre- 
tends to he the wiser per.son. This is a groat provo- 
cation to the nroud man, and gives a very keen edge 
to what he calls his zeal. And that this is the case 
very often, wc may oliserve from the liehaviour of 
some of the most zcalou.s for orthodoxy, who have 
often great friendships and intimacies with vicious 
immoral men, provided they ilo but agioe with them 
m the same scheme of belief. The irasoii is, be- 
cause the vicious believer gives the precedency to 
the virtuous man, and alluw'.s the good Christian to 
be the woithier person, at the same tuno that he 
cannot come up to his perfection. This we find ex- 
j omphfied in that tiite passage which wc .^cc quoted 
III almost eveiy sysleiu ol etiiics, though upon an- 
; other occasion : 

Video meliora ])robf>que. 

Doteriora aeiiiiur— Ovm, MoL vl» 20 

1 eeo the rigid, and 1 approve it too, 

Condemn the wuong, and yet tlio s\rong pursue — Tatk 

, On the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal were true 
.ind genuine, we should be much more angry with 
a .sinner than a heretic; since theie arc several 
(Mscs whith may excuse the latter before Ins gieat 
Judge, but noue which can excuse the former. 

Interosl is likewise a great iuflamer and sets a 
man on pcisccutiou undm the colour of zeal. For 
I this reason we find none are so forward to promote 
j the true worship by fire and sword, as those who 
find their present account in it. But I shall extend 
the word interest to .x larger mean.ng than what is 
geiieially given it, as it relates to our spiritual 
safety and welfare, as well as to our temporal. A 
man is glad to gain numbers on his side, as they 
serve to strengthen him iii his piivate opinions. 
Every proselyte is like a new argument for the 
establishment of his faith. It makes him believe 
that lus principles carry conviction with them, and 
arc the more likely tube tiue, when he finds they are 
conformable to the reason of others, ns well as to 
his own. And that this temper of mind deludes a 
►man very often into an opinion of his zeal, may ap- 
pear from the common behaviour of the atheist, 
who maintains and spreads his opinions with ns 
much heat as those who believe they do it only out 
of a passion for God’s glory. 

Ill-nature is another dreadful imitator of zeal.—*' 
Many a good man may have a natural rancout and 
malice in his heart, which has been in soma mea* 

r2 
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sure quellpcl and suljdut fl by religion : but if it finds 
prc'Uinoof bieaking ouf, which does not seem to 
)niu iiic()iii.isLent with the duties of a Christian, it 
tlirows olF all lestraint, and rages in full fury. Zeal 
is, therefore, a gieat ease to a malicious man, by 
making him believe he do<‘s Gf)d service, whilst he 
i') giatifying the bent of a perverse, revengeful 
temper. Foi this reason we find, that most of the 
massacres and devastations which have been in the 
world, have taken their nsc from a fuuons pie- 
tended zeal. 

I love to sec a man zealous in a good matter, and 
especially wlien his zeal shows it^'clf tor advaiiuiig 
morality, and pi omotiiig the happiness of mankind 
But when 1 find tlie instruments he works with aic 
racks and gilihots, gallejs and dungeons when he 
imprisons men’s persons, confiscates their estates, 
luuis (heir families, and burns the body to save the 
soul, I cannot stick to prunouiice of such a one, 
that (whatevei lie niaj think of his faith and rcdi 
gion), hia faith is vain, and his leligion unpro- 
fitable. 

After having tieated of these false zealots m redi- 
gion, I cannot foibcar mentioning a monstious spe- 
cies of men, who one would not think had any ex- 
istence in nature, w^ero they not to be met with in 
oidinary conversation — I mean the zealots in athe- 
ism. One would fancy that those men, though they 
fall sliort, in every other respect, of those who make 
u profession of religion, would at least outshine 
them in this particular, and he exempt from that 
single fault which seems to grow out of the impru- 
dent fervours of religion. But so it is, that iiitide- 
lify is propagated witli as much ficiceucss and con- 
teniion, wrath and indignation, as if the sal<?ty of 
mankind depeiulod upon it. There is something so 
iidiculous and ])evveisc in this kind of zealots, that 
one does not know how to set them out lu Ihcur 
proper colouis. They aie y sort of gamesters who 
are eternally u])on tlic tret, though they play for 
nothing. They are perpetually teazing their friends 
to come over to them, though at the same time they 
allow that neither of them shall get any thing by 
flic* bargain. In short, the zeal of spreading athe- 
ism IS, if possible, more absurd than ^theism itself. 

Since I have mentioned this un accountable zeal 
which u])pears in atheists and infidels, I must fur- 
ther observe, that they arc likewise in a most par- 
fji ular manner possessed with the spiiit of bigotry. 
They are wedded to opinions full of contradiction 
and impossibilily, and at the same time look upon 
(he smallest ditliculty in an article of faith as a siif- j 
ficicnt reason for rejecting it. Notions that fall in ! 
with the common reason of mankind, that are con- j 
foniiablc to the souse of all ages, and all nations, | 
not to raeutiou their tendency for promoting the 
happiness of sotietics, or of paituular persons, 
are exploded as errors and prejudices; and schemes , 
eroded in their stead that are altogether monstrous } 
and irrational, and require tho imjst extravagant' 
credulity to embrace them. I would fn in ask one ! 
of these bigoted infidels, supposing all the great j 
points of atheism, as the ca.sual or eternal formation 
of the world, the materiality of a tliinking substance, 
tho mortality of tlie soul, the lortuitou.s organizn-’ 
tion of the body, the motions and giavitation of 
matter, with the like particulars, weic laid together 
and foimed into a kind of creed, according to the 
opinions of the most celebrated atheists; 1 say, 
supposing such acieed as this were formed, and 
imposed upon any one people m the world, whether 
it would nut require an infinitely grealrr measure 


of faith, than any set cf articles which they so vio- 
lently oppose. I.et me (herefore advise this g-nie- 
ration of wi anglers, foi ihcir own uud for the public 
good, to act at least so consistently with themselves, 
as not to burn wilb zeal for iiieligiou, and with 
higotiy for nonsciiso. — C. ^ 
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Ca'lmn ii)sum petiirms stiillilia IIoh 3 Od i 38, 

Hiijh llfavcn iLaclf our impious r»\go a.ss.uls — P. i 

Uro\ my return to my lodgings last night, 1 
found a letter from my wurtliy friend the clergyman, 
whom I have given some account of m my foimcr 
papers. He tolls me in it that he was particularly 
pleased with the latlei part of my yesterday’s specu- 
lation ; and at the same time rucloved the ibilovviug 
, essay, which he desiies me to publisli as the sequel 
[ of that discourse. It consists partly of uucoinmuu 
reflections, and partly of such as have been alicauy 
used, but now set in a stronger light. 

“ A believer may be excused by the most h<i» 
dened atheist fui endeavouring to make him a 
convert, because he does it with au eye to both 
their interests. The atheist is inexcus.iblu who 
tiicstogain ovei a believer, betuuse he clues not 
piopose the doing liimself or the believer any good 
by such a conveisiou. 

“ I'be prospei t of a future state is the secret 
comfort and rcficshmcut of my soul; it is that 
which makes nature look gay about me ; it doubles 
dll my plcdsuics, and suiipoits mo uuder all iny 
afilictious. 1 can look at disappointments and mis- 
fortunes, p<un and sickness, death itself, and what 
iswoise than death, the loss of tin, sc whoaie dear- 
est to me, with mdiflerencc, so long as 1 keep in 
I view the pleasures of etcinily, and the state ol 
I being in wdiich there will be no tears nor apprehen- 
j ‘'ions, pains nor sorrows, sickness nor i^Lqiaratiou. 

; Why will any man be so impeitiiiently officious as 
' to tell me all this is only fancy and delusion ? Is 
there any un rit in being the messenger of iL 
j news ^ If it IS a dream, let me enjoy it, since it 
, makes me both the happiei and hotter man. 

“ I must confess I do not know how to tmst a 
man who believes neither heaven nor hell, or in 
other words, a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. Nut only natural self love, but reason, di- 
rects us to promote our own interests above all 
things. It can never be for the interest of a be- 
liever to do mo a mischief, because ho is sure upon 
the balance of accounts to find himself a loser by it. 
On the contrary, if he considers his own welfare in 
his behaviour towards me, it will lead him to do me 
all the good he can, and at the same time restrain 
him from doing me any injury. An unbeliever 
docs not act like a reasonable creature, if he favours 
me contrary to his present interest, or does not 
distress me when it turns to his present advantage. 
Honour and good-nature may indeed tie up hia 
hands ; but as these would bo very much strength- 
ened by reason and principle, so withoui them they 
arc only instincts, or wavering unsettled notions, 
which re.stou no foundation . 

“ Infidelity has been attacked with so good suc- 
cess of late years, that it is driven out of, all its out- 
works. The atheist has not found his post tenable, 
and is therefore retired into deism, and a disbelief 
of revealed religion only. But the truth of it is, the 
greatest number of this set of UiCn are those who, 
tor want of a virtuous education, or examining the 
grounde of religion, know so veiy little of the mat 
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ter in question, that their infidelity is but anotlicr 
term for their ignorance. 

As folly aud iiiconsidorateness are the founda- 
tions of infidelity, the great pillars and supports of 
it are tuthcr a \auity of appearing wiser than the 
rchi of mankind, or an ostentation' of courage in 
despising the terrors of another world, which have 
80 great an influence on what they call weaker 
minds; or an .ivcision to a belief that must cut 
them otf from raany of tliose pleasures they propose 
fo themselves, and fill them with remorse for many 
of those they liave already tasted. 

“ The great received articles of the Christian reli- 
gion have been so clearly proved, from the autho- 
rity of that divine revelation in which they arc de- 
liveied, that it is impossible for those who have 
ears to hear, and eyes to see, not to be convinced of 
them. But were it possible for any thing m the 
Christian faith to be erroneous, I can find no ill 
consequences in adhering to it. The great points 
of the incarnation and sufferings of our Saviour pro- 
duce naturally such habits of virtue in the mind 
of man, that, I say, supposing it were possible for 
us to be mistaken m them, the infidel himself must 
at least allow, that no other system of religion could 
so clfeclually contribute to the lieighteuing of mora- 
lity, They give us great ideas of the dignity of 
human nature, and of the love which the Supiemc 
Being bears to his c reaturcs, and consequently en- 
gage us in the highest acts of duty tow aids our 
Oicoitor, our riciglibour, and ourselves. How many 
noble arguineuts has St. Paul raised fiom the chief 
aiiiclos of our religion, for the advancing of mora- 
lly lu its tliiec great branches ! To give a single 
e\.aiiiplc ill each kind. What can be a strongei 
motive to a fiiin trust and reliance on the mercies 
of our Maker, than the giving us his Sou to suBer 
j foi ua? What .an make via love and esteem even 
the most inconeiderable of maitkind, moio than the 
thought that Christ died for him? Or wduit dis- 
pose us to set a stricter gu.ud upon (he puiity 
of our own hearts, than our being members of 
Christ, and a part of the society of uhicli that im- 
ludculato person is the head? But these arc only 
a specimen of those admirable enforcements of mo- 
lality, which the apostle has diawn from the history 
of our blessed Saviour, 

“ If our modern infidels considered those matters 
with that candour and seriousness which they de- 
serve, we should not see them act with such a spirit 
of bitterness, arrogance, and malice. They would not 
be raising such insignificant cavils, doubts, and 
scruples, as may be started against every thing that 
is not capable of malheiiiatical demonstration; in 
order to unsettle the mind of the ignorant, distuih 
the public peace, subvert morality, aud throw all 
things into confusion and disoidcr. If none of 
tliese reflections cun have any influenco ou them, 
there is one that perhaps may, because it is adapted 
to their vanity, by which they seem to bo guided 
much moie than their reason, I would then fore 
have tliein consider, Ih.it the wisest and best of men, 
in all ages of the world, iiave been those who lived 
up to the itdigion of their country, when they 
saw nothing in it opposite to morality, audio the best 
lights they had of the. divine nature. Pythagoras’s 
first rule directs us to woiship the gods ‘ as it is or- 
dained by law,’ for that is the most natural inter- 
jirot-itiou of the precept. Socrates, who was the 
most renowned among the heathens, both for 
wisdom and virtue, in his last inoiucnts desires his 
friends to offer a cock to iEsculupms : doubtless out 
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of a submissive deference to the established worsliip 
j of his country. Xenophon tells us, that his priuc« 

I (whom he sets forth as a pattern of perfection), 
when he found his dea'th Hpproaching, offered sa- 
crifitpson the mountains to the Persian Jupiter, 
aud the Sun, ‘ according to the custom of the Per- 
sians;’ for those are the words of the historian.* 
Nay, the Epicureans and atomical philosophers 
showed a very remarkable modesty in this particu- 
lar ; for though the being of a God was entirely re- 
jmguant to then schemes of natural philosophy, 
they contented themselves with the denial of a Pro- 
vidence, assciting nt the sarue time the existoucn 
of gods in general ; because they would not shock 
the common behel of inrinkind, and the religion of 
their country.” — L. 
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Misen quibiis 

Inteniata iiitea — Hor 1. Od. v. 2. 

Ah wreU fil'd they ' ivliom Pyrrfi.i’.s mule 
Aad unsuspected arfi beguile ! — Duncomb. 

The intelligence given by this coire.spondent i§ 
so important and useful, in older to avoid the per- 
sons ho speaks of, that I shall insert his letter at 
length. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

"I do not know that yon have ever touched upon 
a certain species of vvoim n, whom wo ordinary call 
jilts. You cannot ])ossibiy go upon a more useful 
work, than the consideration of these dangerous ani- 
mals. The coquette is indeed one degree (ow'ards 
the Jilt; hut the hcait of the formei is bent upon 
admiring herself, and giving false hopes to nor 
loveis; but the lattoi is not contented to be ex- 
Iroinely amiable, but she must add to that advan- 
tage a certain delight in being a torment to others. 
Thus when her lover is in full expectation of suc- 
cess, the jilt shall meet him with a sudden indif- 
ference aud admiration in her face nt his being sur- 
pri.sed that he is received like a stranger, aud a 
cast of her head another W’ay with a pleasant scorn 
of the fellow’s yisolence. It is very probable the 
lover goes home uttoily astonished and dejected, 
sits down to his scrutoire, sends her word in the 
most abject teims, (hat he knows not what be 
has done, that all which was desirable in this life is 
so suddenly vanished from him, that the cliarmer 
of his soul should withdraw the vital heat from the 
heart which pants for hor. He continues a mourn- 
ful absence for some time, pining in secret, and out 
of humour with all things that he meets with. At 
length he takes a resolution to try his fate, and ex- 
plains with her resolutely upon her unaccountable 
carriage. He walks up to her apartment, with a 
thousand inquietudes, and doubts in what manner 
ho shall meet the first cast of her eye ; when upon 
his first appearance she flics towards him, wmiidei-s 
where he has been, accuses him of his ab'>piice, and 
treats him with a familiarity as surprising as her 
former coldness. This good correspond ence con- 
tinues until the lady observes the lover grows 
happy in it, and then she interrupts it with 
some new iiieonsistencv of behaviour. For (as I 
jufct uowsaid) the happiness of a jiU consistEi only 
m the power of making others uncavsy. But such 
is the folly of this sect of women, tJiat they carry 
on this pretty skittish behaviour, until they have no 
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L’liarms Ipft to render it supportablp. Cnrinna, tliat 
used to forment nil wlio conversed with her with 
false glances, and little heedless unguarded mo- 
tions, that were to betray some inclination towards 
tlie man she would ensnare, finds at present all she 
aftemjifs that way unregarded; and is ohligcd to in- 
dulge (he Jilt 111 her conslitution, by laying aitili- 
ci.il plots, writing perplexing letters from unknown 
bauds, and making all the young fellows in ]o\e 
with her, until they find out who she is. Thus, as 
before slic gave toiment by disguising her inch na- 
tion, she is now obliged to do it by hiding hoi person. 

“ As for my own part, Mr. Spectator, it h.is been 
my unhappy fate to be jilted from my jouth u))- 
ward ; and as my taste has heeu veiy much towaids 
iutngue, and having intelligence with women of 
wit, my whole life has passed awav in a senes of 
impositions, I shall, for the benefit of the pre- 
sent race of young men, give some account of 
my loves. I know not whcthi'r you haie ever 
heard of (ho famous giil about town called Kitty. 
This creature (for I must take shame upon myself) 
was my mistress in the day.s wdien keeping was m 
fashion. Kittv, under the appearam-c of being wild, 
thoughtless, and inegiiLir in all her words .ind ac- 
tions, concealed the most nceomphshed jilt of hei 
tunc. Her negligence had to me a chaim in it 
like that of chastity, and want of df'siies seemed as 
great a merit as the comjiiest of them. The air 
she gave herself w<is that of a romping girl, ami 
whenever I talked to her with any turn of fondness, 
she would immediatelj snutch off my periwig, h\ 
it upon herself in the glass, clap hci aims a-kimbo, 
diaw my swoid, and make passes on the wall, lake 
olT my eiQvat, and seize it to make some otlie* use 
of the lac'o, or run into .some other unaccouiitabh* 
lompishiiess, until the time I had ap))ointo(l to pass 
away with her was over. I went from her full of 
jdeasurc at the reflection that I had (he keejong of 
fiO much beniity in a woman who, as she was too 
heedless to please me, was also too inattentive to 
form a design to wrong me Long did f divcit 
every hour that hung heavy upon me in the com- 
pany of this creature, whom I looked upon as nei- 
ther guilty nor innocent, but could l>augli at injsolf 
for my unaccountable pleasure in an expense upon 
her, untiliri the end it appeared niy pretty insensi- 
ble was with child by my footman. 

“ This accident roused me into disdain against 
all libertine women, under what appearance Hoever 
they hid their insincerity, and I resolved after th.at 
tune to converse with none but those who lived 
within the rules of decency and honour. To this 
end I formed myself into a more regular turn of be- 
haviour, and began to make visits, frequent as- 
semblies, and lead out ladies from the theatres, 
with all the other insignificant duties which the pro- 
fessed servants of the fair place ihcmsclves in constant 
readiness to perform. In a very little time (having 
a plentiful fortune), fathers and mothers began to 
irgiird me as a good match, and I found easy ad- 
mittance into the best families in town to observe 
their daughters ; but I, who was born to follow the 
fair to no purpo^'e, have by the force of my ill stars, 
made my application to three jilts successively. 

“ Ilyiena is one of those who form themselves into 
a melancholy and indolent air, and endeavour to 
gam admirers from their inattention to all around 
ihcm. Hyncna can loll in her coach, with somc- 
(hing 80 fixed in her countenance, that it is imp<,8- 
sihle to conceive her meditation is employed only 
I on nor dress, and her eliaiius iii that posture. If it 


were not too coarse a simile, I should say, Hyaena, 
in the figure she affects to appear in, is a spmer in 
the midst of a cobweb, th.it is sure to destroy every 
fly that approaches it. The net Ihrena throws is 
so line, that you are taken in it before vou can 
ol)^elve diiy part of her work. 1 aftempted her lor 
a long JimJ weary season, but I found her passion 
went no furlhei than to be admired; and she is of 
that unreasonable teinp<'r, as not to value the in- I 
coii'^tancy of her loveis, provided she can boast she 
once h.ad their atldresscs. 

“ Biblis wMs the second I aimed at, and her va- 
nity lay in purchasing tlic adoiors of oth(?rs, and uot 
111 icjoicuig in their love itsell. Biblis la no m.an’s 
mist less, blit every woman’s rival. As soon as I 
tound tins, I tell in love vvith Chine, who is my pre- 
sent pleasure and toimenf, I have wiit to her, 
danced vvitli her, and fouglil for her, and liave been 
her man in the sight ami expiM tatioii ot the whole 
town these Ihic^o yeais, and lliought myself near 
(he end of mv wi^-hes, when the other day she called 
me into hei clos('t, .uid told me, with a very giave 
taee, that she was a woman of lionour, and seoiiied 
to deenve a man who loved her with so much sni- 
ceiity as .she s.'iw I dul. and tliocforc .she must in- 
forrii me that she was by natiiie the most nuoDst-int 
eieatino breathing, .uid begged of me not to many 
liei ; if I insisted ujum it, I slmuld , but that she 
was lately fallen in love with another. What to do 
or s.iy 1 know not, but desiie you to infoiiii me, and 
you will infinitely oblig.', 

“ Sii. your bumble servant. 

C. *• CiiA 111 Ks Vf.i I ow.” 

\n\ l- I.TISLMLN r 

.Ml. Slv, K.i,bei’(lasliei of bats, at tlm roinei of 
D evei eu\-<‘oui t, in the Slevoul, givi'a iiotiie, (bat he 
b.is jiiep.ued very neat bats, rulibeis. and bnislics, 
for the use ol young tiadesmen m the last year of 
apprcnticosliip, at leasonable lates — '1'. 
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Lanus sum laudan a te laudato mo — Ti i i., 

ItKi\e3 me pleasure to be praised by you, bum all men pioiso. 
He is a very uuhappy man who sets liis heart 
upon being admired by the multitude, or aflects a 
general and undistinguisliing applause among men. 
What pious men call the testimony of a good con- 
suence, should bo (he rneasuro ol oui ambition m 
this kind; that is to say, a man of spiiit should con- 
temn the pr.iup of the ignorant, and like being ap- 
plauded for nothing but what he knows in his own 
head ho deserves. Besides which, the character of 
the person who commends you is to be considered, 
before you set a value uj>on his esteem. The praise 
of an ignorant man is only good-will, and you bhoulLl 
receive Ins kindness as he is a good neighbour in 
Hoeiety, and not as a good judge of your actions in 
point of fame and leputation. The satirist said very 
well of popular praise and acclamations, “Give tlic 
tinkers and cobblers tlioir presents again, and Icain 
to live of yourself.” * It is an argument of a loose 
and ungoverued mind to be affected with the pro- 
miscuous approbation of the generality of mankind ; 
and a man of virtue should bo too delieate for so 
coaise ail appetite of fame. ^Men of honour should 
cndoav'our only to please the worthy, and the roan 
of merit should desire to ho tried only by his peers. 
1 thought it a noble sentiment which I hoard yes- 

• 'Follnt Bua muiiora cento ; 

Tecum liabita.- t’KKs bat u al. 
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I terday uttered in conversation: “ I know,” said a 
ttcntieniau, “a way to be greater than any man. 
If he has worth in him, I can rejoice m his supe- 
riority to me ; and that satisfaction is a greater act 
of the soul 111 me, than any m him which cun possi- 
bly appear to mo.” This thought could proceed but 
from a candid and generous spirit; and the appio- 
bation of such minds ^s what may bo esteemed true 
prai-^e for with the common race of men there is 
nothing commendable but what they themselves 
(diiay hope to be partakers of, and ariive at; but the 
motive truly glorious is, when the mind is set rather 
to do things laudable, than to purchase reputation. 
Where there is that bincerity as the foundation of a 
good name, the kind opinion of virtuous men will be 
an unsought, but a necessary consequence. The 
Laced ae mo mans, though a plain people, and no pre- 
tenders to politeness, had a certain delicacy in their 
sense of glory, and sacrificed to the Muses when 
they entered Ujion any great enterprise. They 
would have tlie commemoration of their actions be 
transniilled by the purest and most untainted me- 
morialists, The dm which attends victories and 
public tiiumphs, is by far less eligible than the re- 
cital of the lu Uons of great men by hone.st and wise 
h]''torians It is a fiivolous jdcasme to be the ad- 
lainition of gajung crowds ; but to have the nppio- 
bution ol .a good nun in the cool refiections ot liis 
closet, IS d giatilieatiun woitliy a hcKuc spirit. Tlic 
applause ol the ('lo^^d makes the head giddy, hut 
(he attestation of a lo.isonable man makes the heart 
gldU. 

I What makes the love of popular or geiieial piaisc 
! still more udiculous, is, (li.iLit is usually given for 
CLicumstaiiccs which aic foicigu to the peisons ad- 
mired. Thus they arc the ordinaiy attendants on 
power and iiches, wliuji may bo taken out of one 
man’s hands, and put into anuthers. The apph- 
eation only, and nut liie possossion, makes those 
nutward things honouiable. 'I’he vulgar and men 
of sense agree in admiring men tor having what they 
thciusclves v\ould rather be possessed of; the wise 
man applauds him vvJiom he thinks most virtuous, 
(he rest of the world him who is most wealthy. 

When a man is lu this way of thinking, I do not 
know what can occur to one more moristiouH, than 
to see persons of ingenuity address their seivnes 
and performances to meu no way addicted to liberal 
arts. In these cases, the praise on one hand, and 
the patinnage on the othei, are equally the objects 
of ridicule. Dedications to iguoraut men are as 
absurd as any of the speeches of Bullinch lU the 
Dioll. Such an address one is apt to translate into 
other words ; and when the diSereut parties arc 
thoroughly considered, the panegyric geiierall) 
implies no more than if the author should say to the 
patron ; “ My very good lord, you and I can never 
understand one another; therefore I humbly desire 
we may be lutimatu friends for the future,” 

The rich may as well ask to borrow of the poor, 
as the man ot virtue or nieiit hope for addit/on to 
his character from any but such as himseli. He 
that commends another engages so much of liis own 
reputation as he gives to (hat noihoii coUimended ; 
and he that has nothing laudable iii himself is not of 
ability to be such a surety. The wise Phocion w^as 
so sensible how dangoroui. it was to be touched with 
what the multitude approved, that upon a general 
acclamation made when he was making an oration, 
he turned to an intelligent friend who stood near 
him, and asked in a suiqinsed manner, ” What slip 
have I made 


I shall conclude this paper with a billet which 
has fallen into my hands, and was written to a 
lady from a gentleman whom she had highly com- 
mended. The author of it had formerly been her 
lover. When all possibility of commerce bctW'cen 
them on the subject of love was cut off, she spoke 
so handsomely of him, us to give occasiun to this 
letter. 

“ Madam, 

“ I should be insensible to a stupidity, if T could 
forbear making you my acknowledgments for your 
late mention of me with so much applause. It is, 
1 think, your fate to give me new sentiments ■ as 
you formerly inspired me with the true sense of 
love, so do you now woth the true sense of glory. 
As desire had the least part in the passion 1 here- 
tofore professed towards you, so has vanity no share 
in the glory to which you have now raisetf me. In- 
nocence, knowledge, beauty, virtue, sincerity, and 
discretion, are the constant ornaments of her who 
has said this of me. Fame is a babbler, but I have 
arrived at the highest glory in this world, the com- 
mendation of the most deserving person in it.” — T. 
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— — — — Tafriu' pictatis iimvjo — Viuo .Ivri -v biJl. 

An imago of pateinul tendeincsis 

'rpE following letter being written to my book- 
seller, upon a subject of wliiel* 1 tK'Uted some time 
Mine, I shall jmbiish it in this pajiei, together with 
the letter that was enclosed ui it — • 

. ” Mil. Brc KJ £Y, 

Mr. Speetatoi having of late desi anted upon 
the cruelty of paicnts to their cbildien, 1 have been 
induced (at the icqucstof several of Mi. Sjicctalov’s 
admirers) to emdose this letter, which I assure you 
IS the original fiom a fitherto his own son, notwith- 
standing the latter gave but little or no provocatiuu, 
It would be wonderfully obliging to the world, if 
Mr. Sjiectator would give us his opinion of it in 
.some of hib spcelilatioiiti, and particularly to (Mr, 
Buckley) ” Your humble servant.” 

” SikraIi, 

” You arc a saucy audacious rascal, and both fool 
-and mad, and I care not a farthing whether you 
comply or no; that does not raze out my impre^- 
sions of jour insolence, going about railing at me, 
and the next day to solicit my favour. These are 
luconsistcueics, such as discover thy reason de- 
praved. ^'o be biicf, 1 never desire to see your 
face; and, sirrah, if you go to the workhouse, it is 
uo disgrace to mo for you to be supported there ; 
and if you starve in the streets. I’ll never give any 
thing underhand in youi behalf. If I have any 
thing more of your sciibbling nonsense, I’ll break 
your head the first time I sei sight on you. You 
aro a gtubborn beast; is this your gratitude for my 
giving you monej ? You rogue. I’ll better your 
judgment, and give you a greater sense of your duty 
to (I regret to say) your father, &c. 

P. S. It’s prudence for you to keep out of my 
sight; for to reproach me, that might overcomes 
right, on the outside of your letter, I shall give you 
a great knock on the skull for it.” 

Was there ever such an image of paternal ten- 
derness ! It was usual among some of the Greeks 
to make their slaves drink to excess, and then ex- 
pose them to their children, who by that means ccn. 
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ccivecl au caily nveisinrj lo a vice whicb jnakeu I trived (as I have formerly observed) for the sup- 
rueu appeal so monstrous and irraliuual. 1 have ' port of evei-)- living speneH • but at the same tint© 
exposed this pictuie ol au unnatural lather with the | that it shows the wisdom of the Creator, it discovers 
same intention, that Us deformity may deter others : the imperfection and degeneracy of the creature, 
from its rescuiblancc. If the reader lias a mind to i The obedience of children to their parents is the 
see a lather of the same stamp repieBcnted in the | basis of all government, and set forth as the inea- 
niost exquisite btrokes of humour, lie may meta | suic of that obedience which we owe to those whom 


vsitliit in one of the finest eoinedies that ever ap 
})earQd upon tlie English stage : 1 mean the part of 
Su Sampson in Love Jor Lute. 

I iuu->t not, however, engage myself blindly on 
the side of the son, to whom the fond letter above 
written was directed. His father calls him a 
“saucy and audacious rascal” in the first line, and 


Providence liath plared over ub. 

It Is father Le Compte, if I am not mistaken, 
who tells us how' w'ant of duty in this particular is 
punished among the Chinese, insomuch that if % 
son should be know'u to kill, or so much as to strike 
his father, not only the criminal, hut liis w'holo 
family would be rooted out, nay, the inhabitants of 


I am afiaid upon examination he will prove but an j the place where he lived would be put to the sword, 
ungracious youth. “ 1\) go about railing” at Ins j naj’, tlie place itselt would bo I'azed to the ground, 
father, and to find no other place hut “ the outside j and its fouudations sown with salt. For, say they, 


of his letter” to tell him “that might overcomes 
light,” if it does not discover “his reason to be 
depra\ed,” and “that he is either foul or mad,” as 


thoic must have been an utter depravation of man- 
ners in that edan or society of people who < oiild 
have brc'd up among them so hornd an offender. To 
the cholerie old gentleman telb him, we may at j this I shall add a passage out of the hist book of 
X allow that the father will do vev) well in Herodotus. That histoii 


least 

emleavouring to “ better his judgment, and give 
lorn a greater sense of his duty.” Butwlietliei 
tins may he brought about by “ breaking his head,” 

Ol “ giving him a gi oat knock oil llic skull,” ought,; 

I think, to he well coiisidcicd Upon the whole, conclude that the reputed son must have been illcgi*- 
I wish the father lias not met with his match, and j timate, supposititious, or begotten in adultery. Their 
that he ma) not he as equally paired with a son, as ] opinion in this pailicular shows sufbcieutly what a 


lan, ill his account of the 
Peisiau eiistoms and religion, tells ns, it is their 
opinion that no man ever killed his father, nr that 
it IS posaihle such a crime should be m nature ; hut 
that if any thing like it should ever h.^ipeii, they 


the mothei m Virgil — 

— — -('mdelis tu qunquo riniler 

Ciudeli . iimUt iii.inis, an piar irnprobiis ille ’ 

liiipinbiis ilU^ puor, eiudclis Ui <iuo<|ua m.Uor — Ed vm IS 

() li.irbvirous mother Ihirstiu^^ to deMrny ' 

Moio ttuel was llie mother or tbo hoy ■* 

Ibdh, liolh alike delighted to di-fioy. 

'ill iimi.uural moUvt-r, .eid the ruthU-sa boy — WAnrviv 

Or like the crow and her egg ui the Gieek pio- 
^ eib . — 

Bad tlio eiow, bad the ej.'^ 


notion they must 
gcneidl. 


have had of undutifulness in 

L. 
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Sei Vitus creseit nova- llnji 2 Od. \iii 18 

A ;^t.\\c^y to l<jrinei tiuios unknown 

SiM.k I made some rcllcctions upon tlie general 
in'gligcntc used m tlie case of legaid towards 
vvoiuen, or, lu othei words, since I talked of wench- 


I must liere take uotice of a lettei which I have 
received from au unknown eoirespoinleul, iipon 
the subjet t of my paper, upon winch the foregoing 
letter IS likewise founded. The wiiter of it i-eems 
veiy much concerned lest that paper should seoin 
to give encouragement to tlie disoln'i^icnce of (hil- 
dren towards then parents; Init if the writer of it 
will take the pains to re. id it over .igain attentively, 
I dare say Ins ajipiehensimis will vanish Pardon 
and 1 econcihation aic all the penitent daughter ri'- 
quests, and all that I contend for in hei behalf; and 
111 this case I may use the saving of an eminent wit, 
who, upon some great men’s pressing him to forgive 
Ins daughter who had married against his consent, 
told them he could refuse nothing to their instances, 
hut that he wmild have them remember there W'as 
difl'erence hctw'etMi giving and forgivmg. 

X must confess, in all controversies between 
parents and their childi eu, I am naturally jircjii- 
dieed in favoui of the fonner. The ohbgations on 
that side can never he acquitted, and I think it is 
one ot the greatest reflections upon liumaii nature, 
that paternal instinct should be a stronger motive 
to love than filial gratitude ; that the receiving of 
favours should be a less inducement to a good will, 
tenderness, and commiseration, than the conferring 
of them; and that the taking care of any person 
tViould endear the child or dependant more to the 
parent Ol betiefiutor, than the parent or beucfactor 
to the child or dependant yet .so it happens, that 
for me cinel parent w c meet with a thousand nn 
dutiful chihlien This is, indeed, woridertully con- 


ing, I have had epistles upon that subject, winch I 
shall, lot tlie present cntcitaiument, insert as they 
lie before me. 

“ Mil. SfECI A'lOfl, 

“ As your sjieeiilatioiis are not confiiied to any 
pait of human life, hut concern the witked as well 
a- the good, I must desiie your favoiiiahlc accep- 
tance of what I, a pool strolinig giil about town, 
hav e lo say to you. I was told by a Homan Catholic 
gentleman who picked me up last week, and vvho, I 
hope IS absolved for what [lassed between us; I 8ay, 
I was told by Mudi a peison, who endeavoiirod to 
convert me to his own religion, that iii countiies 
where popery prevails, besides the advantage ol 
licensed stews, there are large endowments given 
for the Jncurabilt. I ttiink he called them, such as 
are past all remedyq and are allowed such main- 
tenance and fcirppoit as to keep them without further 
care until the/ expire. Tins manner of treating 
poor sinners has, mcthinks, great humanity in it; 
and as you are a person who pretend to carry your 
reflections, upon all subjects whatever that occur to 
you, with candour, and act above the sense of what 
niismterpretatinn you may meet with, I beg ih>; 
favour of you to lay before all the world the unhappy 
ciSudition of us poor vagrants, who are really in a 
way of labour instead of idle^e&u. There are 
crow’ds of us whose manner of livelihood has long 
ceased to be pleasing to us: and who w'ould will- 
ingly lead a new life, if the rigour of the virtuous 
diet not for ever expel us from coining into the 
world again. As it now happens, to the eternal 


) 
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infamy of the male sex, falsehood among you is not 
reproachful, but credulity in women is infamous. 

Give me leave, Sir, to give you my history. 
You are to know that I am a daughter of a man of 
a good reputation, tenant to a man of quality. The 
heir of this great house took it in his head to cast a 
favourable eye upon mo, and succeeded. I do not 
pretend to say he promised me mai riage ; I was 
not a creature silly euough to be taken by so foolish 
a story : but he ran away with me up to this town, 
and intiodueed me to a grave matron, with whom 
Tboaided for a day nr two with great gravity, and 
wa‘? not a little jdeasod with the change of my con- 
lijlion, from that of a country life to the finest 
company, as I believed, in the whole world. My 
humble servant made me understand that I should 
always he kept in the plentiful condition I then 
enjoyed ; when after a very great fondness towards 
me, he one day took Ins leave of me for four or five 
days. In the evening of the same day my good 
landlady came to me, and observing me very jien- 
si\e, began to comlort me, and with a smile told 
me I must see the woild. When I W'as deaf to all 
she could say to divert me, she began to tell me 
With a very fiank air that 1 must be treated aa I 
ought, and not take these squeriirish humours upon 
me, for rny fnend had left rue to the town ; and, as 
then phia‘'C !«;, she expected I would see company, 
01 I must bo treated hke what I had brought my- 
self to. Thisj put me into a tit of crying; and I 
immediately, iii a true st^se of my eoiidition, threw 

I myself on the floor, ih'ploi lug my fate, ealliiig upon 
all that was good and 5a( leil to sueeoui me. While 
1 was in all tins agon>, 1 ulis(M\ed a decrepit old 
f« Ihuv eouip into the room, and looking with a iense 
of jileasure in his face at all my velieineuec and Uans- 
poit. In a pause of my distresses I heard him say 
to (lie shameless old woman who stood by me, ‘She 
IS certainly a new face, or else she acts it rarely.’ 
With that the gentlewoman, who was making her 
rmiiket of me, in all the turns of my person, the 
heaves of my passion, and the suitable changes 
of my posture, took occasion to commend my 
n-^ck, my sliape, iny eyes, my limbs. All this 
was aecouipanicMl with such speeches as you may 
have heard ho|ge-coiirsci s make ni the sale of nags, 
when they are wan anted fur their soundness. You 
understand by this time that I was leit in a brothel, 
and exposed to the next bidder who could purchase 
me of my patroness. This is so much the vvoik of 
hell: the pleasure in the possession of us wenehes 
abates in proportion to the degrees we go beyond 
the bounds of innocence ; and no man is gratified, 
if there is nothing left foi him to debauch. Well, 
8ir, my hist man, when I came upon the towm, was 
Sir Jeoffiy Foible, who was extremely lavish to 
me of his money, and took such a fancy to me that 
he would have cairicd me off, if ray patroness would 
have taken any reasonable terms for me ; but as ho 
was old, his covetousness was his strongest passion, 
and poor I was soon left exposed to be the common | 
refuse of all the rakes and debauchees in town. I 
cannot tell whether you will do me justice or no, 
till I see w'hethcr you print this or not; other- 
wi'-e, as I now live with Sal*, I could give you a 
very just account of who and who is together in‘ 
this town. You perhaps won’t believe it; but I 
know' of one who pretends to be a >ery good Pro- 
testant, who lies with a Homan Catholic: but more 
of this hereafter, as you please mo. There do come 
to our house the greatest politicians of the age; and 

• A celebrated courtesan and procuress of these limes. 


Sal IS mole shrewd than any body thinks. Nobody 
can believe that such wise men could go to bawdy- 
houses out of idle purposes. I have heard them 
often Mlk of Augustus Caisar, who had intriguei 
with the wives of senators, not out of wantonness 
but stratagem. 

“ It 13 a thousand pities you should be so severely 
virtuous as I fear you are; otherwise, after one visit 
nr two, you would soon understand that we women of 
the town are not such uselo<is correspondents as you 
may imagine • you have undoubtedly heard that it 
was a courtesan who discovered Catiline’s conspiracy. 
If you print this I’U tell you more : and am, in the 
mean time, 

Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“RKBhCCA NKTTLETOr.’* 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

I am an idle young woman that would work for 
my livelihood, but that I am kept in such a manner 
as I cannot stir out. My tyrant is an old jealous 
fellow, who allows me nothing to appear in. I have 
but one shoe and one slipper; no head-dress, and 
no upper petticoat. As you set up for a reformer, 
I desire you would take me nut of this wicked way, 
and keep me youiself. Eve Aftekdav.” 

“Mr. Spectator, 

I am to complain to you of a set of impertinent 
coxcombs, who visit the apartments of us women of 
the town, only, as they call it, to sec the world. I 
must confess to you, this to men of delicacy might 
have an effect to cure tlicm; but as they are stupid, 
noisy, and drunken fellows, it tends only to make 
vice in thcraselve.s, as they think, pleasant and 
humorous, and at the same time nauseous m us. I 
shall, ‘Sir, hereafter from time to time give you the 
names of these wietchcs wdio pielend to enter our 
houses merely as Spectators. These men think it 
wit to use iH ill ’ pra) tell them, however worthy 
we are of such tieatmeiit, it is iiuwoithy them to be 
guiltv of it tow’ards us. Pray, Sir, take notice of 
tins, and pity the oppressed : I wish wo could add 
to It, the innocent.” T. 

No. 191.] TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1711. 

DeJudnip; vision of Ihe night. — l’oe£. 

Some ludieroTis schoolmen have put the case, that 
if an ass were placed between two bundles of hay, 
which affected his senses equally on each side, and 
tempted him in the very same degree, whether it 
would bo possible for him to eat of either. They 
generally determine this question to the disadvan- 
tage of the ass, who they say would starve in the 
midst of plenty, as not having a single gram of free- 
will to determine him more to the one than to the 
other. The bundle of hay on either side striking 
his sight and smell in the same proportion, would 
keep him in perpetual suspense, like the two 
magnets, w’hich travellers have told us, are placed 
one of them in the roof, and the other in the floor of 
Mahomet’s burying-place at Mecca, and by that 
means, say they, puli the imposter’s iron coffin with 
such an equal attraction, that it hangs in the air 
between both of them. As for the aas’g behaviour 
in such nice circumstanrei., whether he would starve 
sooner tiian violate his neutrality to the two bundles 
of hay, I shall not presume to determine ; but only 
take notice of the conduct of our own species in the 
same j^erplexity. When a man has a mind to ven- 
ture his money in a lottery, every figure of it appears 
equally alluring, and as likely to succeed as any of 
Us follows. They all of them have the same pre- 
tendons to good luck, stand upon the same fool ot 
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competifion, and no manner of reason can be given 
why a man should prefer one to the other before 
the lottery is drawn. In this case therefore caprice 
very often acts m the place of reason, and forms to 
Itself some groundless imaginary motive, where real 
and substantial ones are wanting. I know a well- 
meaning man that is very well pleased to risk Ins 
good fortune upon the number 1711, because it is 
the year of our Lord. I am acquainted with a 
tacker that would give a good deal for the number 
134.* On the contrary, I have been told of a cer- 
tain zealous dissenter, who being a great enemy to 
jiopery, and believing that bad men are the mijst 
fortunate in this world, will lay two to one on tlie 
number 6b6 against any other number, because, 
says be, it is the number of the bcast.f Several 
would prefer the number 12,000 before any other, 
as It IS the number of the pounds in the great piize. 
In short, some are pleased to find their own age in 
their number; some that have got a number which 
makes a pretty appearance in the ciphers ; and 
others, because it is the same number that succeeded 
in the last lottery. Each of these, upon no other 
grounds, thinks he stands fairest for the great lot, 
and that he is possessed of what may not bo im- 
properly called “the golden number ” i 

I’hese principles of elec lion are the pastimes 
and extravagancies of human reason, winch is of so 
busy a natuic, that it will be exerting itself lu the 
meanest trifles, and woiking even when it wants 
materials. The wisest of men aie sometimes acted ^ 
by such unaccountable motives, as the life of the 
fool and the supei stitious is guided by nothing else 

1 am^nrpnsed that none oUhe toitnne-telleis, or, 
as the Fn'Uih call them, the Dacujj de ponuc 
Aieniine, who publish their bills in < veiy quartci of 
the tow'ii, have turned our lotteries to their advan- 
tage. Did any ot them set up for a caster of foi lu- 
nate figures, what might lie not get by hispicteiided 
discoveries and predations ? 

I lemember among the advertisements in the 
Post-Boy of September the 27th, I w'as surprised to 
sec the iollowuig one ' 

“'Hus IS to give notice, that ton shillings over 
and above the market price, will be given for the 
ticket lu the 1J)00,WU/. lottery, No*, 132, by Nath 
Cliff, at the Bible and Three C/rowns in Choapsido.” 

This advertiscnieut has given great matter of 
speculation to cotfee-house theorists. Mr. Cliff’s 
principles and converhatioii have been canvassed 
upon this occasion, and various conjcLtures made 
wliy he should thus set his heart upon No. 132. I 
have e.xammod all the powers in those numbors, 
broken them into fractions, extiactcd the square an.l 
cube root, divided and multiplied them all ways, but 
could not arrive at the secret until about three days 
ago, when I received the following letter from an 
unknown hand; by which I find that Mr. Nath, 
(’lilf IS only the agent, and not the principal, in this 
advertisement. 

“ M«. Spectatoh, 

“ I am the person that lately advertised I would 
give ten shillings more than the curient puce for 


• III tlie year 1704 a bill was brought Into the house of 
coimnons a|zaiiisl occasional lonforinity, and inordir to make 
it \Mvsa thioui;h the house of lords, it was proposed to Uck U 
to a money -bdl. This occasioued \Minn debates, and at lenylh 
11 was put to the vote; when were for tacking: but a 
Iwge nnijority being againai it, the motion was overruled, and 
the bill iniscitmod, 

f III the Krvelations See c li xiii \er 18 
t Alluding lo tlio iiumhersc tailed in tho Calendar 
5 Acliiiiled- 


the ticket No, J32 in the lottery now drawing; 
which ifi a secret I have communicated to some 
friends, who rally me incessantly upon that account. 
You must know I have but one ticket, for which 
reason, and aceitain dream I have lately had more 
than once, 1 resolved it should the number 1 
most apjirovcd. 1 am so positive that 1 have pitched 
upon the great lot, that 1 could almost lay all I am 
woith upon it My visions are so frequent and 
strong upon this occasion, that 1 have not only pos- 
sessed the lot, but disposed of the money whuh ii|i 
all probability il will sell for. This monniig in 
pailicular, I set up an equipage which I look upon 
to be the gayest in the town; the liveries are veiy 
rich, but not gaudy. I should be very glad to see 
a speculation or two upon lottery subjects, in which 
you would obbgo all people concerned, and in par- 
ticular, 

“ Your most humble Serv^ant, 

“ GrOROK Gosi TNG 

“ r. S. Dear Spec, if I get the 12,000 pounds. 
I’ll make thee a handsome present.” 

After having wished my con cspondeiit good luck, 
and thanked him lor his intended kindness, 1 shall 
for this time di';miss the subject of the lottery, and 
only observe, that the greatest pait of mankind arc 
in some degree guilty ol my fiiciid Gosling’s exlia 
vaganre. Wc are apt to rely upon future piospccts, 
and become leally expensive while we aie only ricli 
in possibility. We live uj) lo oui expectations, not 
to our possessions, and make a figure proportionable 
to what w'e miiy be, not what wc are. We outiun 
our present income, as not doubling to disbuise * 
ourselves out of the profits of some fuluie place, pro- 
Iject, or reversion tliat we have in view. It is 
I tliiougli this temper of mind, which is so common 
among us, that we see tradesmen break, who have 
met with no misfortunes lu their business , and men 
of estates reduccil to puveity, who have never suf- 
fered from losses oi repairs, tenants, taxi’s, or law- 
suits. In shoit, it IS this foolish .sanguine temper, 
this depending upon coiitmgent luturilics, that oc- 
casions romantic geuciosit)^, chimerical grandeur, 
senseless ostentation, and ginerally ends in bcggaiy j 
.indrnin. The man who will live above his present 
circumstances is in great danger of H^ing in a little 
time much beneath them ; or, as the Italian proverb 
luiis, “ The man who lives by liope, will die by 
hunger.” 

It should be an indispensable rule in life, to con- 
tract our desires to our present condition, and, 
whatever may be our expectations, to live within 
the compass of wiuiL we actually possess. It will 
be tmie enough to enjoy an estate when it comes 
into our hands; but if we antn ipatc our good for- 
tune, we shall lose the pleasure of it when it arrives, 
and may possibly never possess what we have so 
foobshly counted upon. — L. 


No. 192 ] WEDNESDAY, OCT. 10. 1711. 

——lino ore ownra omnia 

Bona dicero. et laucltire forlunas me.i.i, 

Qui gnutuin tiaberem tali Inuenlo prieditum 

Tku Andr. act. sc 1 
All the v\orld 

With one accord said all gootl thinp[S , and prais'd 

My happy fortunes, who pofi(ie<w a non 

bo good, so libfer.ally dispo>cdf-s — Coiwan. 

I STOOD the other day, and beheld a father sit- 
ting in the middle of a room with a large family of 
cbildren about him : and methought I could ob- 

* Disburse scenris to slaml bore for rt'imburse 
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bervc in hia countenance different motions of de- 
light, as he turned Ins eye towards the one or the 
other of (hem. The man is a person moderate in 
his designs for their preferment and welfare ; and 
as he has an easy fortune he is not solicitous to make 
a groat (me. Ilis eldest sou is a child of a very 
tuwardly disposition, and as much as tJie father 
loves him, I dare say he will never be a knave to 
inipiove his foituno. I do not know any man who 
has a juster relish of life tJian the person I am 
• speaking of, nr keeps a better guard against the 
teirors of want, or the hopes of gam. It is usual, m 
a t rovid of children, for the parent to namo out of 
his own flock all the great oflicers of the kingdom. 
There is something so very surprising in tlie parts 
of a child of a man’s owm, that there is nothing too 
great to he expected from his endowments, I know 
a good woman who has but three sons, and there is, 
sliesa)'^, nothing she exjiecti^d with more certainty, 
than that siie shall see one of them a Inshop, the 
olhei a judge, and the thud a court-ph)siiian. The 
humoui is, that any thing which can happen to any 
man’s thild, is expected liy c\eiy man for his own. 
But my fncnd, whom 1 am going to speak of, docs 
not flatter himself with such vain expectations, but 
lias his eye moie upon fhi’ virtue and disposition of 
hia children tlian tlunr advancement or W'oalth. 
Good haluts arc wliat will (citaiuly improve a 
man’s ioitiine and Kputatuni; hut, on the other 
si(l(', aflluence of lorturie will not as probably pro- 
duce good artections of the mind. 

It is veiy natural for a man of a kind disposition 
to amuse himself with the [nonuses lus imagination 
makes to him of the tuliue condition of Ins (children, 
and to lepiehciit to himself tlio figure they bIuII 
bear in the world after he has lefi it. When his 
pios[iccts of this kind are agiecahle, his fondness 
giv(.'s as It were a longer date to hia own life; and 
th(’ survivorship of a woithy man m ins .son, is a 
picasni e scarce inferior to tlu' liopes of the conti- 
nuance ot lus owm life. That man is liappy who can 
believe of lus son, that ho will escape the follies 
and ludiscrctiouh of which he liimself was guilty, 
and puisne and impiovo every thing that was va- 
luable in him. The contuiuauee of his virtue is 
inmdi moie to be legardod than that of his life; hut 
it IS the mo.st lamentable of all reflections, to think 
that the heir of a man’s fortune, is such a one as 
will be a strangei to lus fi lends, alienated from the 
same interests, and a promoter of aveiy thing 
which ho himself disapproved. An estate in pos- 
session of such a successor to a good man, is woise 
than laid waste ; and (he family, of which he is the 
head, is m a more deplorable condition than that of 
being extinct. 

Wiien I visit the agreeable seat of my honoured 
friend Ituncola, and walk from room to room re- 
volving many pleasing occurrences, and the expres- 
Mons of many just sentiments [ have hca~d. hnii 
utler, and see the booby his hen in pain, while he 
IS doing the honours of his house to the fncnd of 
his father, the heaviness it gives one is not to be 
expressed. Want of genius is not to be imputed to 
any man, but want of hn inanity is a man’s own 
fault. The son of Uuricola (whose life was one con- 
tinued senes of worthy actmns, and gentleman-like 
iiicliuations) is the companion of drunken clown.i, 
and knows no sense of praise, but in the flattery he 
receives from his own servants; his pleasures are 
mean and inordinate, his language base and filthy, 
his behaviour rough and absurd. Is this creature 
to oe acceunted the successor of a man of virfje, j 


wit, and breeding ? At the same time that J have 
this melancholy prospect at the house where I miss 
my old fiiend, I can go to a gentleman’s not far 
off, where he has a daughter who is the picture both 
of his body and mind, but both improved with the 
beauty and modesty peculiar to her sex. It is she 
who sup[)lica the loss of her father to the world; 
ihe, without In's name or fortune, is a truer memo- 
rial of him, than her brother who succeeds him in 
both. Such an oflkpring aa the eldest son of my 
friend perpetuates his father in the same manner as 
I he appearance of his ghost would it is indeed 
Uuricola, hut it is lluricoia grown fnghtful, 

I know not to what to attribute the brutal turn 
which this young man has taken, except it may be 
to a certain seventy and distance which his father 
used towards him, and might perhaps have occa- 
sioned a dislike to those modes of life, which were 
not made amiable to him by freedom and affability. 

Wo may promise ourselves that no such excre.s- 
cence will appear in the family of the Cornehi, 
where tlie father lives with hia sons like their eldest 
brother, and the sons converse w'uh him as if they 
did it for no other reason but that he is the wisest 
man of (heir acquaintance. As the Cornehi* aro 
eminent traders, their good corresiiondcnec ivitli 
each other is useful to all that know them, as well 
as to themsolvcis , and tlieii fiicnd.ship, good-wnll, 
and kind oftii es, arc Jisposerl of jointly as well as 
their foitune, so that no one ever obliged one of 
them, who had not the obligation multiplied in re- 
turns fiom them all. 

It is the most beuiliful object tlic eyes of man 
can behold to see a man of worth and his son live in 
an caitire unreserved correspondence. The mutual 
kindness and affection between them, give an inex- 
pressible satisfaction to all who know them. It is 
a finblime pleasure whmh increases by the participa- 
tion. It IS as sacred as fiicudship, as pleasurable 
as love, and us joyful as religion, Tui.s state of 
imud docs not only dissipate sorrow, which would 
1)0 extreme without it, but enlarges pleasures which 
would otlici wise be eoiitcinptible. The most indif- 
ferent thing has its force and beauty when it is 
.spoke by a kind father, and an insignificant trifle 
has its weigh# when offcieil by a dutiful child. I 
know not how to express if, but I think I may call 
it a *• traui-planted self-love.” All the enjoyments 
and suffpiiiig.s which a man meets with are regarded 
only as they conecni him in the relation he has to 
allot her. A man's very honour receives a new va- 
lue to him, when he thinkij that, when he is in his 
grave, it will be had in remembrance that such an 
action was done by such a one’s father. Such oon- 
sideratious sweeten the old man’s evening, and his 
soliloquy delights him when he can say (o himself, 
“ No man can tell my child, his father wa.s eithei 
unmerciful, or unjust. My son shall meet many a 
man who shall say to him, ‘I was obliged to thy 
father; and be my child a fiiend to his child for 
ever.’ ” 

It is not in the power of all men to leave illus- 
trious names or great fortunes to their postenty, hut 
they can very much conduce to their having ludus- 
try, probity, valour, and justice. It la in every 


• Bjr the Comolii, the Spectator is suppoeefl to mean Uio 
family of the Kjles’s, merchants of dwtuicUon; of whom 
Francis Kyles, Esq the father, w ho was a director of the East 
India Company, and alderman of London, was created a ha 
roriot I George I. Ilia eldest surviving son, Sir John Kyles, 
Bart, was afterwards lord-mayor in 1727 ; and another of hb 
sons. Sir Joseph Eylcs, lOit. was sheriff of London iii 1743. 
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man’s power to leave his son the honour of descend- 
ing from a virtuous man, aud add the blessings of 
heaven to whatever ho leaves liim. I shall end this 
rhapsody with a letter to an excellent young man 
ol my acquaintance, who has lately lost a worth) 
father. 

“ DkAU Siu, 

“ I know no part of life more impertinent than 
the olHce of administering consolation : 1 will not 
enter into it, for I cannot but applaud your grief. 
The virtuous piinciples you had from that excellent 
man, whom you have lost, have wi ought in you as 
they ought, to make a youth of three-and-twenty in* 
capable of comfoit upon coming into possession of a 
gieat fortune. I doubt not but you will honour his 
memory by a modest enjoyment of his estate; and 
scorn to tnum[)h over his grave, by employing in 
not, excess, and debauchery, v\hat he purchased with 
so much industiy, piudcnce, aud wisdom. Tins is 
the true way to show the sense you have of youi 
loss, and to take away the distress of otheis ujion 
the occasion. You cannot recall your father by 
youi gnef, but you may revive him to his liiejids by 
your conduct.” T. 
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— fonijus doiTiua alta «iu])(>rbis 


MatiC salutaiiUiin toUa \ciiiut ledibus undam 

ViKo (iccrg n 461. 

His lordahip's palace view, wlmse portals proud 
Fai’li nioniiin' \oiuU forUi a cruigiiig ciowd 

Warton, file. 

Whi.n wc look round us, and behold the strange 
variety ot faces niid peisons which till the .streets 
with business and hurry, it is no unpleasant amuse- 
ineut to make guesses at their dillerent piiisuits, 
.iiid judge by their countenances whut it is that so 
anxiously engages iheii piesent attention. Of all 
tins busy crowd, there are none who would give a 
nmu inclined to such inijuiries better diversion for 
his tiiuiights, tlun tliosc whom we call good coui tiers, 
and such os are assiduou-^ at tlie Icvei s of gn-at men. 
These woithies are got into a lialut of being ser- 
vile with an air, and enjoy a certain vanity in being 
known lor understanding how the wo]Id jiasses. In 
the pleasure of this they can rise early, go abroad 
sleek and well-dressed, with no other hope or pur- 
pose, but to make a bow to a man in court favour, 
and be thought, liy some iiisigniln ant .smile of his, 
not a little engaged in his intejests and fortunes. 
It is wondrous, that a man can get over the natuiaJ 
e.xistciue aud possession of his own mind so far as 
to take delight eilhcr in paying or receiving sUCh 
cold and repeated civilities. But what maintains 
the humour is, that outward show is v\hat most men 
pursue, rather than real happiness. Thus both the 
idol, and idolater, equally impose upon themselves 
in pleasing their imaginations this way. But as 
there are very many ot her majesty’s good subjects , 
who arc cxticmely uneasy at their own seats in the j 
country, where all trom the skies to the eenlic of 
tile eaith IS their own, and have a mighty longing 
to shine m courts, or to 1 e paitiiers m the power of 
the world ; 1 say, for the bemdit of tliese, and others 
who hanker after being m the wbispor with gieal 
meu. and vexing their neighbours with the changes 
th. y would be capable of making in the appearance 
of a country sc'^sions, it would not metliiiiks be 
anii^s to give an account of that market for prefer- 
nunit, gieat man’s le\ec. 

For aught I know, tliis commerce betwcpu the 


mighty and theii slaves, very justly represented, 
might do 80 much good, as to incline the great to 
regard business rather than ostentation ; and make 
the little know the use of their time too well to 
spend it in Vain apjdications and addresses. The 
I famous dortoi in Moorfields, wlio gamed so much 
I reputation for his horary predictioiu-, is aaid to have 
liad in his pailour ditlbrcnt ropes to little hells 
which hung m the room above stairs, wheie the 
doctor thought fit to be oraculous. If a girl had 
lucn deceived by her lover, one bell was jmlled ; 
land if a peasant had lost a cow, the servant rung 
another. This method was kept in respect to all 
other passions and concerns, and the skilful w'aiter 
below sifted the iiiquiier, aud gave the doctor no- 
tice accordingly. The Levee of a great man is laul 
alter the same manner, and twenty whispeis, false 
alarms, and private intimations, pass backward and 
forward from the porter, the valet, and the patron 
himself, before the gaping crew, who are to pay 
their couit, are gathered together. When the scene 
is ready, the doors fly open arnl discover his lordship. 

There are several ways of making this first ap- 
pctirancc. You may be cither half-dressed, and 
washing yourself, which is indi-ed the must stately ; 
lint this way of opening is peculiar to military men, 
111 wliom there is something graceful in expo'^ing 
theni-selvcs naked : but the pidiUciaiis, or civil 
ollicers, have usually aflected to be more reserved, 
and preserve a certain chastity of deportment. 
Whether it he hieioglyphieal or not, this difference 
in the military and civil list, I will not say ; but 
have ever undei stood the fact to be, that the close 
minister is buttoned up, and the brave officer open- 
brensted on these occasions. 

However that is, I humbly couccnc the husinc'-s 
of a Icvde is to receive the acknowh-dgmcnls of a 
multitude, that a man is wise, boiinic’ous, valiant, 
and powerful. When the first shot oieyes is made, 
It IS wonderful to observe bow much sulnnissiou tlie 
patron’s modesty can Ik ar, and how much seivitude 
the client’s spirit can descend to In the vast mui- 
tipln'ity of business, and the crowd about him, my 
loid’s j>aits aie usually so great, that, to the as- 
tonishment ol the whole assembly, he has something 
to say to cveiy man tliere, and that so smtahie to 
his capacity as any man may judge that it is not 
without talents men can airive at great employ- 
ments. I have, known a gieat man ask a flag-officer, 
winch way was the wind ; a commander of horse 
the present piice of oats; and a btock-johher, at 
what discount buch a fund was, with as much ease as 
if he had been bred to each of those several ways 
of life. Now this is extremely obliging ; for at the 
same time that the patron informs himself of matters, 
he gives the person of whom he inquires an oppor 
tunity to exert himself. What adds to the pomp of 
those interviews is, that it is pei formed with the 
greatest silence and order imaginable. The patron 
is usually m the midst of the room, and some 
humble person g.ves him a whisper, which his lord- 
ship answeis aloud, “ It is well. Yes, I am of your 
opinion. Pray inform yourself further, you may he 
sure of my part in it.” This happy man is dis- 
missed, and my lord can turn himself to a business 
hf a quite different nature, aud off-liand give as 
good an answer as any grcat^'inan is obliged to. 
For the chief point is to keep in general; and if 
there be any tiling offered that is particular, to be 
in haste. 

But we arc now in the height of the alTair, and 
my lord's creatures have all had their whiflpers loiind 
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Lo kehf» up the farce of the thing, and the dumb- 
sbuw 13 hecDine moio general, lie casts h:s eye 
to that corner, and theie to Mr. Such-a-oue ; to the 
other, “And when did you come to town?” And 
perhaps just before he nods to another ; and enters 
with him, “ But, Sir, 1 am glad to see you, now I 
think of it.” Each of those are happy for the 
next foiir-and-twenty hours; and those who bow in 
ranks undistinguished, and by dozens at a time, 
think they have very good prospects if they may 
hope to aiiive at such notices half a year hence. 

' The satirist says, there is seldom common sense 
in high fortune;* and one would think, to behold a 
levee, that the great were not only infatuated with 
ttipir station, but also that they believed all below 
were seized too ; else how is it possible they could 
think of imposing upon themselves and others in 
such a degree, as to set up a lev^e for any thing but 
a direct farce ? But such is the weakness ot our 
natuie, that when men are a httlo exalted in their 
con'litiou, they immediately conceive they have ad- 
ditional senses, and thc*ir capacities enlaiged not 
only above other men, but above human compre- 
hension itself. I'hus it is ordinary to sec a great 
m.in attend one listening, bow to one uta distance, 
and call to a third at the same instant. A girl m 
new uhaiids is not inoie taken with heiself, nor 
does she bctiay more appaient cofpieti ics, than even 
a wc^p man in suih a circunisLance of courtship. I 
do not know any thing that I ever thought so very 
distasteful as the affectation which is recorded of 
t'resar; to wil, that lie would dictate to three several 
writer') at the same time. This was an ambition 
i below the greatness and candour ol his mind. Ho 
j indeed (if any man had pretensions to greater facul- 
, ties than any other mortal) was the person; but 
such a way of acting is ( hildisli, and inconsistent 
with the manner of our being. It apjicais from the 
\piy uatuic ot things, that thoie cannot be any 
thing effectually dispatched in the distractiou of a 
public lev«?e; but the whole seems to he a conspi- 
racy of a set of servile slaves, to give up their own 
liberty to take away their patron’s understanding. 
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DifhciU bile tumet Jecur — Hor. 1 Od. xlli. 4. ! 

Willi je.Llous p.'ings my bosom swells. 

The prcaeiit paper shall consist of two letters 
which observe upon faults that arc easily cured both 
in love and fncMidship, In the latter, as far as it 
merely regards conversation, the person who neglects 
visiting air agreeable friend is punished in the very 
transgression ; for a good companion is not found 
Hi every room we go into. But the case of love is 
of a more delicate nature, and the anxiety is inex- 
pressible, if every little instance of kindness is not 
lecipioeaL There are things iii this sort oi com. 
merce which there are not words to express, and a 
man may not possibly know how to leprcseiit what 
may yet tear his heart into ten thousand tortures. 
To be grave to a man’s mirth, inattentive to his 
discouisc, or to interrupt cither with something that 
argues a disinclination to be entertained by him,* 
has m it something so disagreeable, that the utmost 
steps which may bo made in furiJior enmity cannot 
give greater torment. The gay Corinna, who sets 
up for an indifference and becoming heefllessness, 

• Hurusemni ferme sensus coiiimunis in ilia 
F&Ttuna . Jiv. vUi T3. 


gives her husbaud all the torment imaginable out of 
mere imlolence, with this peculiar vanity, that she 
13 to look as gay as a maid in the character of a 
wite. It is no malter what is the reason ot a man’s 
grief, if it be heavy as it is. Her unhappy man is 
convinced tliat she means him no dishonour, but 
pines to death heeause she will not have so much 
deference to him as to avoid the appearances of it. 
The author of the following letter is perplext'd with 
an injury that is m a degree yet less criminal, and 
yet the source of the utmost unhappiness. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I have read your papers which relate to jealousy, 
and desire your advice in my case, which you will 
say is not common. 1 have a wife, of whose virtue 
I am not in the least doubtful ; yet I cannot be 
batislied she loves me, which givea me as great un- 
easiness as being faulty the other way would do. 

I know not whether I am not yet more miserable 
than in that case, for she keeps possession of my 
heart, without the return of hers. I would desire 
your observations upon that temper in some women, 
who will not condescend to convince their husbands 
of their innocence or their love, but are wholly 
negligent of ubat reflections the ^or men make 
upon their conduct (so they cannot call it criminal), 
when at the same time a little tenderness of bcha-, 
viour, or regard to show an inclination to please 
them, would make them entirely at ‘ease. Do not 
finch w'omen deserve all tho misinterpretation whuh 
they neglect to avoid ? Or are they not in tho ac- 
tual practice of guilt, who care not whether they 
are thought guilty or not^ If my wife does the 
most ordinary thing, as visiting her sister, or taking 
the air with her mother, it is always carried with 
the air of a secret. Then she will sometimes tell a 
I Ihing of no (onscqucnce, as if it was only want of 
memory made her conceal it before; and this only 
to dally with my anxiety. I have complained to her 
of this behaviour in the gentlest terms imaginable, 
and beseeclied her not to use him, who desired only 
to live with her like an indulgent friend, as tho 
most morose and unsociable husband m the world. 
It is no easy matter to describe our circumstance, 
but it is miserable with this aggravation, that it 
might be easil/ mended, and yet no remedy endea- 
vouied. She roads you, aUd there is a phrase or 
two in this letter which she will know came from 
me. If we enter into an explanation which may 
tend to our fuRife quiet by your means, you shall 
have our joint thanks : in the mean time I am (as 
much as 1 can in this ambiguous condition be any 
thitig), Sir, 

” Your humble Servant.’* 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

Give me leave to make you a present of a cha- 
racter not yet described in your papers, which is 
that of a man who treats his friend with the same 
odd variety which a fantastical female tyrant prac- 
tises towards her lover. I have for some time had a 
friendship with one of those mercurial persons.— 
The rogue I know loves me, yet takes advantage of 
my fondness for him to use me he pleases. Wo 
are by turns the best friends and greatest strangers 
imaginable. Sometimes you would think us inse- 
parable ; at other times ho avoids mo for a long 
time, yet neither he nor I know why. When wc 
meet next by chance, he is amazed ho has not 
seen me, is impatient for an appointment tho lamo 
evening; and when I expect ne would have kept 
it, 1 have known him slip away to another pltice ; 
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wbore he has sat readme the news, when there is 
no]>ost; smoking his pipe, whi».h ho seldnm earcs 
lor j and staring about him in company with whom 
he has had nothing to do, as if lie wondered how he 
came theie. 

“That 1 may slate my case to you the more fully, 

1 shall transcribe some short minutes J have taken 
()l him 111 my ahnanao since last spring ; for \ou 
must know Ibeie are certain seasons of the \eai, 
atcording to which, I will not say our friend^lnp, 
but the enjoyment of it rises or falls. In Maich 
and April he was os various as the weather ; in May 
and part of June, I found him the spri^htliest fellow 
in the world: m the dog-da) s ho was mueh upon 
the indolent; in September vciy agicedble, but very 
busy; and since the glass loll last to thangeable, 
he has made three ajjpoinfments with me, and 
broke them ever) one However, I have good 
hopes of him this \vint<i', espcfiallv if )ou will lend 
me vcuir assistance to reloim him, v^hich will be a 
great ease and pleasure to, Sir, 

** VoiT most humble Servant.” 

“ October 9, 171 L 
1 '. 
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Fooji not to know lliat Imlf evcoeds the whole, 

Iluv\ blest the sparing nital and temperaU; bowl ' 

Thkke is a story in the Arabian Nights Tales of 
a king who had long languished under an ill habit 
of body, and had tak('n abundance of remedies to 
no purnose. At length, says the fable, a physician 
cured him by the following method ; Jic took a hoi- 
low ball of wood, and tilled it with several drugs; 
after which lie closed it up so artificially that 
nothing appeared. lie likewise took a mall, and 
after having hollowed the handle, and that part 
winch strikes the ball, he enclosed in them seveial 
drugs after the same manner as in the ball itself. 
He then oideredthe sultan, who was his patient, to 
exercise himself early in the morning with these 
ngJitly prepaied instruments, till such time as he 
should sw'cat; when, as the story goes, the viiluo 
of (he meditciments perspiring through the wood 
had so good an influence on the suftan’s constitu- 
tion, that they cured him of an indisposition which 
all the compositJOiKs ho had taken inwaidly had 
not been able to remove. This eastern allegory is 
finely contrived to show us how beneficial bodily 
labour is to health, and that exercise is the most 
effectual physic. I have described in my hundred 
and fifteenth paper, from the general structure atid 
ine< hanism of a human body, how absolutely neces- 
sary exercise is for its preservation. I shall in this ; 
place recommend another great preservative of 
health, which in many cases proiluces the same 
effects as exercise, and may, in sumo measure, sup- 
ply ita place, where opportunities of exercise are 
wanting. The preservative I am speaking of is 
temperance, which has those particular advantages 
above all other means of health, that it may be 
practised by all ranks and conditions, at any season, 
or in any place. It is a kind of regimen into which 
every man may put himself, without inteiruption to 
business, expense of money, or loss of time. If 
exercise throws off all superfluities, temperance 
prevents them; if exeicise clears the vessels, tem- 
perance neither satiates nor overstrains them; if' 
exorcise raises proper ferments in the humours, and I 
promotes the circulation of the blood, temperance | 
gives nature her full play, and enables her to exert i 


herself in all her force and vigour ; if exercise dis- 
sipates a growing distemper, temperance starves it. 

Physic for the most pait is nothing else hut the 
substitute of exercise or temperance. Medicines 
.ire indeed absolutely necessary acute distem- 
pers, that tanuot wait the slow oj)rratioiis of these 
two gre.at instruments of health; butdid men live in 
an habitual eouise of exercise and tempci diu e, there 
could be but little occasion for tliem. Actorchngly 
vve find that those parts of the woild are the most 
healthy, where they subsist b) the chase; and iliat 
men lived longest when their lives were emj)loyed 
in hunting, and when they had little food besides 
what they caught. Blisteiing, cu)ipnig, bleeding, 
are seldom of use Imt to the idle and iiitempriate ; 
as all those inward appliealions which are so miuh 
in practice among us, are lor the most pait nothing 
else but expedients to make luvmy consistent with 
health. The apothecary is peipetnally eni]doye(l in 
countenninnig the cook and tlie vinlnn. It is 
K.ud of Diogenes, that meeting a young man who 
was going to a lea^t, he took him up ni the street 
and caiTicd him to his own friends, as one vvho was 
running into imminent danger, had not he prcvcriled 
him.* What would that j)hilnsoj)hcr have said, h.id 
he heon present at the gluttony of a niodeiii meal ? 
would not he have thought the master of a tainily 
mad, and liavc begged Ins servants to tie down his 
hands, had he seen him devour a fowl, fish, and 
flesh; *(wallow oil and vinegar, wines and spices; 
throw' down salads of twenty different herbs, sauces 
of a hundred ingredients, confections and fruits of 
numberless sweets and flavours ? What unnatural 
motions and counter-ferments must such a medley 
of iiitcraperencc produce m the body? For my part, 
when I behold a fashionable, table set out in all lU 
luagnilicen.'c, I fancy that I see gouts and dropsies, 
fevers and lethargies, with othei innmnorablc dis- 
tempers, lying in ambuscade among the dislies. 

Nature delights in the most plain and simple 
' diet. Every animal, hut man, keeps to one dish. 
Herbs aie tne food of this spe<ics, fish of that, and 
flesh of a third. Man falls u])on every thing that 
j comes ;n his way; not the .sinaliest fiuit or cx- 
I cresccnce of the earth, sraice a bciry or a mush- 
I room, can escape him. 

It 18 impossible to lay down any determinate rule 
I for temperance, because what is luxury in one may 
he temperance in another; but there ore few' that 
liave lived any time in the world, who are not 
judges of their ovrn confititulions, so far as to know 
what kinds and what proportions of food do best 
agree with them. Were I to consider niy readers 
as my patients, and to prescribe such a kind of tem- 
perance as is accommodated to all persons, and 
such as is particularly suitable to our climate and 
way of living, I would copy the following rules of a 
very eminent physician. “ Make your w'hole repast 
out of one dish. If you indulge in a second, avoid 
dunking any thing strong until you have finished 
yonr meal ; at the same time abstain from all sauces, 
or at least such as are not the most plain and 
simple.” A man could not be well guilty of glut- 
tony, if he stuck to these few obvious and easy 
i;ule8. In the first case there would be no variety 
of tastes to solicit his palate, ajad occaeion excess ; 
nor in the second, any artificial prorocutives to re- 
lieve satiety, and create a false appetite. Were I 
to presenbe a rule for drinking, it should be formed 
upen a saying quoted by Sir William Temple; 


Dlog Laert Vitte Philosoph. lib. vl. cap. 2. n 6. 
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“ Thfl f^rst glass for myself, the second for my | 
fnenilsj the third for good-humour, and the fourth 
for mine enemies.” Sut because it is impossible 
for one vlio lives in the world to diet himself always 
in so philosophical a manner, I think every man 
bhould have his days oi abstinence according as his 
constitution will permit These are great reliefs to 
nature, as they qualify her for struggling with hun- 
ger and thiist whenever any distemper or duty of 
life may put her upon such difficulties ; and at the 
same time give her an opportunity of extricating 
fiersclf from her oppressions, and recovering the 
several tunes and springs of her distended vessels. 
Besides that, abstinence well-timed often kills a 
ocknehs in embryo, and destroys tbc first seeds of 
an indisposition. It is observed by two or three an- 
cient autliors,* that Socrates, notwithstanding he 
Jived in Athens during that great plague which has 
nipido so much noise through all ages, and has been 
ccdehiatcd at difToieiit times by such eminent hands; 

T say, notuitlistanding that be lived in the times of 
this devouring pestilence, he never caught the least 
infection, which those woiteis unanimously ascribe 
to that uumteriupted temperdnee which he always 
obs(‘rv<Hl. 

And here t cannot hut mention an observation 
-.Inch I have otteu made, upon leading the lives of 
the philosopheis, and compaiiiig them with any se- 
nes of kings 01 great men of the same number. If 
we consider these aneicnt sages, a great part of j 
whose philosophy consisted in a temperate and ab- ! 

I steinums cuuisc of life, one v^ouUl think the life of' 
j a plidosopher and the life of a man were of two dif- 
j ferent dates, Pol we find that the generality of 
1 these wise men were nearer a hundred than sixty 
, years of age, at the time of their respective deaths. 

I hut the most Kmiaikahle in.staiUM? of the efficacy of 
temperance towaids the procuring of long life, is 
what we meet with in a little book pubhbhed by 
l/cw is Coinaro tlie Venetian , whichl the lather men- 
tion, bei ause it is of undoubted cicdit, as the late 
Venetian ambassador, who was of the same family, 
attested moie than once in conveisation, when he 
resided in P^iigland. Cornaro, who was the author 
ot the little tiealisc I am mentioning, was of an in- 
firm eoiistitution, until about forty, when by obsti- 
ndj|,ely persisting in an exact course of temperance, 
he recovered a perfect state of health; insomuch I 
that at fourscore he published his book, whicii Jias j 
been translated into English under the title of Sure 
and Certain Methods of Attaining a Long and 
Healthy Life. He lived to give a third or fourth 
edition of it; and after having passed his hundredth 
year, died without pain or agony, and like one who 
falls asleep. The treatise I mention has been taken 
notice of by several eminent authors, and is written 
with such a spirit of cheerfulness, religion, and good 
sense, as are the natural concomitants of temper- 
ance and sobriety. The mixture of the old tru*; in 
it is rather a recommendation than a discredit to it. 

Having designed this paper as the sequel to that 
upon exercise, I have not here con.sidered temper- 
ance as it is a moral virtue, which I shall make the 
subject of a future speculation, but only as U is the 
means of health. — L. 

• Hiogeiips [.aeriius in Vit Socratli. — Eliaa In Var, Hist 
iib. idiL cap 2r, 
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I Est Uluhrls, niumus bi to non deficit lequai. 

I Hor, I Ep. xi. 30. 

True happiness is to no place confined, 

I But still IS found ui a contented imnd 

I “ Mit. SpacrATOH, 

, ** Thebe is a particular fault which I have ob- 

' served in most of the moralists m all ages, and that 
‘ is, that they are alw'ays professing themselves, and 
! teaching others, to be happy. This state is not to 
I be anived at m this life, thercfoie I would lecorn- 
: mend to you to talk in a humbler strain than your 
predecessors have done, and instead of presuming 
to be happv, instruct us only to be easy. The 
I thoughts of liim who would be discreet, and aim at 
[ piacticable thiugs, should turn upon allaying our 
pain, rather than promoting our joy. Great in- 
quietude IS to he avoided, but great felicity is not to 
be attained. The great lesson is equanimity, a rc* 
gularity of .spirit, which is a little above cheerfulness 
and below mirth. Cheei fulness is always to be 
supported if a man is out of pain, but mirth to a 
prudent man should always bo accidental. It should 
naturally arise out of the occasion, and the occasion 
seldom be laid for it ; lor those tempers who want 
mirth to he pleased, are like the constitutions which 
ffag without the u»c of brandy. Therefore, I say, 
let youi piecept be, ‘ bo easy.’ That mind is disso- 
lute and ungovoriied, which must be hurried out of 
itself by loud laughter or sensual pleasure, or else 
he whfdly inactive. 

“ Tlu'ie are a couple of old fellows of my ac4 
qnaiiittiiK’o who meet every day and smoke a pipe, 
and by their mutual lovo to each other, though they 
have been meu of business and bustle m the world, 
enjoy a greater tranquillity than either could have 
worked himself into by any chapter of Seneca, lu- 
I dolence of body and mind, when we aim at no 
more, is very frequently enjoyed; but the very in- 
quiry after ba}t])iiiess has something restless in it, 

' which a man who lives in a senes of temperate 
meals, friendly conversations, and easy slumbers, 

, ^ives himself no trouble about. While men of re- 
linement aio talking of tranquillity, he possesses it. 

“What I woqld by these broken expiessions re- 
commend to you, Mr. Spoctat(>r, is, that you would 
, speak of the way of life which plain men may 
I pursue, to lill up the spaces of time with satisfac- 
I lion. It is a lamentable circurastauce, that wisdom, 
or, as you call it, philosophy, should luiuish ideas 
only for the learned ; and that a man must be a 
phjosopher to know how to pass away his time 
agreeably. It would therefore be worth your pains 
to place in a handsome light the reiabous and affi- 
nities among men, which render their conversation 
with each other so grateful, that the highest talents 
give but an impotent pleasure in comparison with 
them. You may Hnd descriptions and discourses 
which will render the fire-side of an honest artificer 
as entertaining as your own club is to you. Good- 
nature has an endless source of pleasure in it : and 
the representation of domestic life filled with its na- 
tural gratifications, instead of the necessary vexa- 
tions which are generally insisted upon in the 
writings of the witty, will be a very good office to 
society. 

“ The vicissitudes of labour and rest in the lower 
part of mankind, make their being pass away with 
that sort of relish which we express by the w'prd 
comfort 9 and should be treated of by you, who are 
a ffpectator, as well as such subjects which appeal 
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indeed more speculative, but are less instructive. In 
a void, Sn, I would have you turn your thoughts 
to the advantage of such ast want you most; and 
show that simphcitv, innocence, iildustry, and tem- 
perance, aie arts wdnch lead to trauuuillity as much 
as learning*, wisdom, knowledge, and contemplation. 

“I am, Sir, jour most humble Servant, 
“T.B.” 

'* Mr. Spectator, Hackney, Oct. 12. 

I am the young woman whom you did so much 
justice to some time ago, in acknowledging that I 
am perfect mistress of the fan, and use it with the 
utmost knowledge and dexterity. Indeed the world, 
as malicious as it is, will allow, that from a hurry 
of laughter I recollect myself the most suddenly, 
make a curtsey, and let fall my hands before me, 
closing my fan at the same instant, the best of any 
woman in England. I am not a little delighted 
tihat I have had your notice and approbation; and 
however other young women may lally me out of 
envy, I tnuuuih in it, and demand a place in your 
friendship. You must therefore permit me to lay 
before you the present state ot my mind. I was 
reading your Spectator of the Oth instant, and j 
thought the circumstance gf the ass divid(Ml between | 
the two bundles of hay, which equally atfeeted his | 
senses, Avas a lively icpieseutation of my present 
coudition; for you are to know that I am extremely 
enamoured with two young gentlemen, vvho at this 
time pretend to me. One must hide nothing when 
one IS asking advice, therefore I will own to you, 
that I am very amorous, and very covetous. My 
lover Will is very rich, and my lover Tom very 
handsome. I can have cither of them when I p^ea^e; 
but when I debate the question m my own mind, I 
cannot take Tom for fear of losing Will’s estate, 
uoi enter upon Will’s estate, and bid adieu to Tom’s 
person. I am very young, and yet no one in llie 
v^orld, dear Sir, has the main chance more in her 
lie.ad than myself. Tom is the gayest, the blithest 
creature! Ho dances well, is very civil, and di- 
verting at all hours and seasons. Ob ! he is the joy 
of my eyes ! But then again Will is so veiy rich 
and careful of the main. How many pretty drcssci 
does Tom appear in to charm mej But then it 
immediately occurs to me, that a man of his circum- 
stances is so much the poorer. Upon the whole, I 
have at last examined both these desires of love and 
avarice, and upon strictly weighing the matter, I 
begin to think I shall be tovetous longer than fond; 
therefore if you have nothing to say to the contrary, 

I shall take Will. Alas, poor Tom! 

“ Your humble Servant, 

T. “Biddy Lovelkss.” 
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Alter rlxatur de lana capnna, 

Propupat nujjps nnuatus : scilicft, ut non 

Sic pnhi pnmo fldca; et, vere quod placet, Ut non 

AerSter elatrein? Pretium netas altera isonlot. 

Ainbigilur quid vnlinl Castor sriat, an Docilis plu*, 
Hrundanluui Numici mellut. vm ducal, an Appi. 

lloa. 1 xMii. 15. 

On trifle* some are earnestly absurd ; 

You U think the world dopendB on every word 
What ! in net every iriortal free to speak ? 

I’ll give my reasoiw, Uiougb I break loy neck! 

AikI what'* Uie question ? If it shlncM or rain* ; 

Whether 'tis twelve or fifteen mile* to Staine*. — Pirr. 

Every age a man passes through, and way of life 
he engages in, has some parUcuTar vice ot imper- 
feciion naturally cleaving to it, which will require 


his nicest care to avoid. The several weaknesses to 
which youth, old age, and manhood are exposed, 
have long since been set down by many both of the 
oets and philosophers; but I do not remember to 
ave met with any author who has treated of those 
ill habits men arc subject to, not so much by reason 
of their dilTereiit ages and tempers, as the particii- 
kir professions or business in which they were edu- 
cated and bi ought up. 

I am the more surprised to find this subject so 
little touched on, since what 1 am here '^peaking 
of is so apparent, ns not to escape tbe most vulgar 
observation. The business men are chiefly conver- 
sant in docs not only give a (crtain cast or tuin to 
their minds, but is veiy often apparent in their 
outward behaviour, and some of the must indilTerent 
actions of their lives. It is this air diffusing itself 
over the nhole man, which helps us to find out a 
pcison at his first appearance; so that the most 
careless observer fancies he can scarce be mistaken 
in the carriage of a seaman, or the gait of a tailor. 

The liberal arts, though they may possibly have 
less effect on our external mien and behaviour, 
make so deep an impression on the mind, as is very 
apt to bend it wholly one way. 

The niaflicmaticiau wull take little else than dt- 
monstration in the most common dlsiouisc, and 
the schoolman is as great a friend to definition and 
sjllogisms. The physician and divine are often 
heard to dictate in private companies with the same 
authoiity which they exercise over their patients 
and disciples : while the lawyer is putting cases, 
and raising matter for disputation, out of every 
thing that occuis. 

I may possibly some time or other animadvert 
more at laige on the particular fault each proiession 
, IS most infected with; but shall at present wholly I 
! a])ply my.^elf to the cine of what I last mentioned, | 
1 namely, that spirit of strife and contention in the i 
conversations of gentlemen of the long robe. 

This is the more ordinary, because these gentle- 
men, regarding argument as their own proper pro- 
vince, and very often making ready money of it, 
think it unsafe to yield before company. They are I 
showing m common talk how zealously (hoy could 
defend a cause in couit, and therefore frequently 
forget to keep their temper, which is absolutely 
requisite to render conversation pleasant and m* 
structive. 

Captain Sentry pushes this matter so far, that I 
have heard him say, " he has known but few 
picadors that were tolerable company.” 

The captain, who is a man of good sense, but dry 
coDveraatioD, was last night giving me an account 
of a discourse, in ^hich he had lately been engaged 
with a young wrangler m the law. “ 1 was giving 
my opinion,” says the captain, “ without appre- 
hending any debate that might arise from it, of a 
generars behaviour in a battle that was fought some 
years before cither the templar or myself were born. 
The young lawyer immediately took me up, and by 
reasoning above a quarter of an hour upon a subject 
which 1 saw he understood nothing of, endeavoured 
to show mo that my opinions were ill-grounded. 
Upon which,” says the captain, “ to avoid any fur* 
ther contests, I told him, that truly I hud not con- 
sidered those scvqral ar^ments which he hud 
brought against me, and that there might be a grout 
deal in them.” “ Ay, but,” says my antagonist, 
who would not let me escape so, “ there aic several 
things to bo urged in favour of your opinion which 
you have omitted and thereupon began to shm^ 
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on the other side of the tjuestion. tj^on this, not of your opinion. T’ho interests, ediic&tion, and 
- gays the captain, “ I came over to my lirst senti- means by which men attain their knowledge, are so 
munis, and uuhrely acquiesced in his reasons for my very different, that it is impossible thev should all 
80 doing. Upon which the templar again recovered think alike ; and he has at feast as much reason to 
his former postuie, and eoufuted both himself and be angry with )ou, as you with him. Sometimes, 
me a third time. In short,’" says my friend, “ I to keep yoiiiself mol, it may he of service to ask 
found he was reSblvcd to keep me at sword’s length, yourself fairly, what might have been your opinion, 
and never let me close with him; so that I had had you nil the biassrs of education and interest 


nothing left hut to hold my tongue, and give my 
antagonist free leave to smile at his victory, who I 
fyund, like Hudihrafi, could still change bides, and 
still coiirutc.”* 

For my own part I have ever regarded our iuiis 
of court as nin series of statesmen and lawgivers, 
which makes me ofteu frequent that part of the 
town vulh grejt pleabure. 

Upon my calling in lately at one of the most 
noted Temple coffce-houscb, I found the whole 
room, which was full of young students, divided into 
several parties, each of which was deeply engaged lu 
some c uritroverBy. 'J’he management of the late 
ininistry was attacked and defended with grtMt vi- 
I goiir; and scveial jirolimin incs to the peace wore 
j proprtsed hy some, and rejected by others; the de- 
molishing of Duukiik was so eagerly insisted on, 
j oud 80 vvariiily contioveitcd, as had like to have 
' produced a (halleiigc. In sliorf, I ohservod that 
the drsne of \Ktoiy, whetted with the little preju- 
' dices of party and inteie.st, generally eairied the ar- 
! gument to such a height, as made the disjmtaiits 
' .nseilsibly conceive uu avulsion tuwMids cacli olhei, 
and pait with the highest diss.Uisfaclion on Loth 
.^ido',. 

i The managing an argument handsomely being so 
I nice a point, and what I have seen so very few excel 
I ill, 1 shall here set down a few lulos on that head, 

, which, among other things, I gave in writing to a 
I young kuLsman ot mine, who had made so great u 
, proficiency in the law, that he began to plead in 
I qomnauy, upon every subject that was started. 

; Having the entire manuscript by me, 1 may, 
j perhaps, from time to time, publish such parts of it 
I as I shall think lequisito foi the instruction of the 
! British youth. What regards my prcbcmt purpose 
I IS as follows: 

I Avoid disputes as much as possildc. In order to 
' appear easy and Wcll-brcd in couversafimi, )ou may 
' a.ssure yourself that it requires more wit, os w'ell as 
j more good humour, to improve than to c'ontradiclit 
I the notions of another ; but if you arc at any time 
I obliged to enter on an argument, give your rcasouh 
j with the utmost coolness and modesty, two things 
wliich scarce ever fail of making an impression on 
the hearers. Besides, if you are neither dogmatical 
nor show either by your actions or words that you 
are full of yourself, all will the more heartily rejoite 
at your victory. Nay, should you be pinched in 
your argument, you may make your retreat wjth a 
very good grace. You were never positive, an<l ore 
now glad to be better infunueih This has inide 
some approve the Soeiaticul way of roasoniiig, 
where, wnilc you scarce affirm auy thing, you can 
hardly bo caught in au absurd. ty ; and though pos- 
sibly you are endeavouring to bring over another to 
your opinion, which is lirmly fixed, you seem only 
10 desire information fiom him. 

In order to keep that temper which is so diflicalt, 
and yet so noces.'^ary to preserve, you may please to 
consider, that nothing can bo more unjust or ridi- 
ciiloua, than to be angry with anotlier because he is 

• I'ait I emit. 1. ver, 70. 


your adversary may possibly have? But if you 
contend for the honour of victory alone, you may 
lay down this as an infallible maxim, that you can- 
not make a more false step, or give your antagonists 
a greater advantage over you, than by falling into 
a passion. 

When an argument is over, how many weighty 
reasons dees a man recollect, v\‘hicU hu heat and 
violence made him utterly forgot ! 

It is yet more absurd to he angry with a man be- 
cause he does not apprehend the foice of your rea- 
sons, or gives weak ones of his own. If you argue 
for reputation, this makes your victory the easier ; 
he IS cotainly in all respects an object of youy pity, 
[rather than anger; and if he taniiot comprehend 
what you do, you ought to thnnk nature for her 
favours, who has given you so nuich the clearer 
understanding. * 

You may please to add this consideration, that 
among youi equals no one values your auger, which 
only prejs upon its master; and perhaps you may 
find It not very coiibistent either with prudence or 
your ease, to punish yourself whenever you meet 
with a tool or a knave. , 

Lastly, if you propose to yourself the tmo end of 
argument, which is information, it m^^y be aseason- 
ahle check to your passion ; for if you search purely 
after truth, it will bo almost inditferent to you where 
you find it. 1 cannot ni this place omit an ob&erva- 
jtion which 1 have often made, namely, That nothing 
procures a man moie esteem and less envy from 
tlie whole company, than il In* chooses the part of 
moderator, without engaging directly on either Ride 
ill a dispute. This gives him the character of im- 
partial, furnishes him w/th an opportunity of eifting 
things to the bottom, showing his judgment, and of 
someiinie.« makijig handsome compliments to each 
of the contending parties. 

1 shall close this subject wiih giving you one cau- 
tion. When you have gained a victory do not 
push it too far ; it is sufficient to let the company 
and your adversary see it is in your power, hut that 
you are too generous to make use of it. — X. 
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Corvte* luporum privda rapacium. 

Sec lamur uUro, quos opirnus ' 

FiUWre et cfTugvrtf vst trlunipliu#, 

lIoB. 4 Od- IV 50. 

We, JUvc *' weak Itliids," the briiidod vNolf provoke, 

Am! when relrenl is victory, 

Rubhoii, tliuu^ih sure to die — Oldiswoiitu. 

Thkhk is a spi»cie8 of women, whom I shall di$ 
tinguish by the name of salamanders. a sala- 

mander is a kind of heiome in chastity, that treads 
mpon fire, and lives in the mid&t of flames without 
being hurt. A salanuinder knows no distinction of 
sex in those sho converses with, gi'ows familiar with 
a stranger at first sight, and is not so narrow-spi- 
rited as to obseive whether the person she talks to 

* AH the editions of' Homre read oervi; U^Spodtator al 
i<>red U to cvrvm, to adapt it uiotv poculldrly th the subjact ^ 
Ihl* pap r. 
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I'C in l)ioechc3 oi petticoats. fShe admits a male 
vibitant to her bc(i-sidc, pla}s with him a whole 
afternoon nt picquet, walks with him two or three 
hours by muonhjfht, and is PKtieinely scandalized at 
tlie unreasonableness of a husband, or the severily 
of u }>aient, that would dollar the sex fiom such in- 
nou'iit liberties, Your salamander is thereloic a 
perpetual declaimer against jealousy, an admirei of 
the I'leiich good breeding, and a great stickler 
for fieedoin in cuiueisatiuu. In short, the s.ila- 
mander lives in an invincible state of sjtnjdicity and 
lunoceiiee. Her toiistitution is preserved in a kind i 
of natural fiost. Slie wonders what people mean ^ 
by temptations, and dcllcs mankind to do then woist. , 
Her fhastit) IS engaged in a constant ordeal, or 
(iery trial like good Queen Emma, the pi eft) in- 
no( cut W'alks hlmdfold among buimng plough^hares 
without being scorched or singed by them. 

It is not tlienlore lor the u^e of the salamandei 
wliether in a niained or a single .ititf" of life, tliat 1 
design the foUtiaing papei ; but lur sm h t'on ile^ 
only as are made (d tlcsli and Iduoil, .aid hud tliein. 
scKes subject to human iradties 

As for this paitol the lair -ex who aie not of the 
salamander kind, I would most cat nesfly advise 
them to observe a quite dilfeieut coiitliicl in tli<-u 
behaviour, and to avaiid as iiiucli as possible what 
religion calls temptations, and the woild oppoituni- 
ties. Did they but know how many thousands of 
their .'OX liave heeu gradually hctiayed fioni iiino- 
Cf^nl lieedoiris to luin and infamy; and how many 
millions of ouis have began with flatteries, protest- 
at)nns, aiul eiideaiments, but ended wutb repioai hes, 
jieijuiy, anci^icilidiousness ; llioy aould shiyi like 
death the very lirst cqqiroac lu's of one that might 
lead them into luoxtru able lab} rinihs of guilt and 
rmseiy 1 must so far give uj> the cause of the male 
world, as to exhort the female sex in the language 
of Cl amont in the Orphan 

Tnist not to iicni, ^^c aie by nature f.ilse, 
l)i‘'scniblnjg. subtle, duel, and Inconstant 
Wlifii a man talks of love, vsilh caution trust him. 
but if heawe.irs, he’ll ccrlaiiily deceive thco 

I might veiy nincli enlarge upon this subject, but 
ihali conclude it with a etovy whie^Ji I lately horiid 
ii om one of our Sjiamsh oflieeis,"'*' and which maj 
.diow the d.n]gi'r <j woman iiirurs by too gieat fami- 
liarities with a male comjinnion. 

An iiihahitaiit of the kingdom of Castile, being a 
man of more than ordinal y piuderice, and of a 
grave roiiqiosed behaviour, determined about the 
Jiltieth )ear of his age to enter upon wedlock. In 
ordci to make liiinself easy in it, he cast his eye 
upon a >oung woman who had nothing to recom- 
mend her but her beauty and Iut education, her 
parents having been reduced to great poverty by 
the wars, which foi some yeais have laid that v/holi' 
country waste. The Cas'nlian having made his ad- 
diessos to het and married her, they lived together 
in perlV’ct hapjnness for Homo time; when at length 
the husband's affairs nmde it iieiissary for him to 
take a voyage to the kingdom of Naples, where a j 
gteat jiait ol his estate lay. The wife loved him Uio j 
tenderly to he left behind him. They bad not been • 
a-shipboard above a rluy, when they- unluckily feih| 
into the hands of an Algerine juratc, who canied I 
the whole company on shoro, and made them slaves, ] 

I lie Cast'lian and his wife had the comtort to be I 
under the same mastoi ; who seeing how' dearly! 
t icy loved one aiiothei^ and gasped alter then 

\\i, one of the buj^liMb olUcfri vvho li.ul been emplovefl 
in iJie wa*- iii Sp im ' 


j libel ty, demanded a most exorbitant pnro for their 
1 ransom. The Castilian, though he would rather 
' have died in slavery himself, than have paid such a 
sum as he found would go near to rum him, so 
moved with compassion for his wife, that he sent 
I'opi filed oulers to his fiiend in Spam (who hap- 
j jamed to he his next rcdation), to sell his estate, 

I and transmit the money to him. His fiiend hojung 
I that the tei ms of his ransom might bo made more 
leasonahle, and unwilling to sell an estate winch he i 
hmiscll had some luospect of inheriting, funned 
many delays, lh.it tliree whole years pa-^sed aw’ay 
without any tiling being clone for the .setting them 
at liberty. 

Tlieie happened to livcaEronch renegudo in the 
"ame jdace where the Castilian and his vvit'e were 
kept piisoneis. As tins tcllow had m him all the 
vivacity of his nation, he often entertained the caji- 
I lues with accounts of Ins own adventures; to which 
1 he sometimes added a song or a dance, or some 
! otlici piec(> of miiLli, to diveit them iluiing then 
j ( onlinenuMit. His acfpiamtanco w illi the nmnncis 
j of the Algerines enabled him likewise to do them 
'several gooil oHices. The (^aslil!.in, as he was one 
day in convoisalion willi this lenegado, discovered 
to iiini the negligence and trc.uhcry of his cortes’- 
I pondent in Castile, ami at the s.'uue time asked Ins 
j adv ice how he should hcdiavc himself in tiiat cxi- 
I gency: he fuither told the renegado, th.it he found 
it Would he impossible for him to laise thc’ mnni'v. 

I unless he might go over to dispose of Jus estate. 

, The lonegado, after having lejucsented to him that ^ 
his Algerine master woul l never consent to hi« le- 
lease upon such ajiretemo, at length confiived a 
' method foi the Castilian to make his escape in the 
I habit of a scain.ui. The Castilian succeeded in his 
.attempt; and having sold his ^^tate, heung afi.ud 
lest the money should miscariy by the way, ami 
j doteiminecl to perish with it i.ither than los(> one 
j who was niurh dearer to him than his bfe, he le- 
turned himself in a little vessel that was going to 
Algiers. It i.s impossilile to desciilie the joy ho felt 
Upon this oicasion, when he cousideied that he 
I should soon see the wife whom he so much loved, I 
1 and endear himself more to her, by this iineommuii 
piece of generosity. 

j The lenegado, duiing the hushaud’s absence, so 
j insinuated himself into the good graces of his young 
I wife, and so turned her head with stones of gal- 
lantry, that she quickly thought him the finest 
j gentleman she hacl ever conversed with. To bo 
brief, her mind was quite alienated from the honest 
I Castilian, whom she was taught to look upon as a 
I formal old fellow, unwortliy the possession of so 
I charming a creature. She had been instiuited by 
j the lenegado how to man.age herself upon his ar- 
rival; so that she received him With an appearamo 
of the utino,<,t love and gratitude, and at length per 
suadod him to trust their common friend the rene- 
gado with the money he had brought over for their 
ransom; as not questioning hut he would heat 
down the terms and negociate the atlair more to 
their advantage than they themselves c'ould do. 

'I'he good man admired her prudence, and followed 
heradvue. I wish I could conceal tiic sequel of 
this story; but since I cannot, I shall dispatch it in 
as few words a.s possible. The Castilmn having 
Hept longer than ordinary thc next morning, ppoii 
Ins awaking found his vvife had left him. Ho iiu 
mecli.itely arose and inquired after llVr, but wa<» tohl 
that she was seen with the renegatlo about break of . 
d.i). In a word, her lover h.iving got all things 
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ready for their departure, they soon made their 1 riches alone do not make you happy, and yet give 
escape out of the territories of Algiers, carried away j up every thing else when it stands in competition 
the money, and left the Castihan in captivity; who ' with riches Since the world is so bad, that reli- 
partly through the cruel treatment of the incensed giou is left tA us silly women, and you men act 
Algerine his master, and partly thronghr the unkind j generally upon principles of profit and pleasure, I 
usage of his unfaithful wife, died some few months will talk to you VMthout arguing from any thing but 
aflel-. — L. I what may he most to your advantage, as a man of 

^ the world. And I will lay before jou the state of 

I the case, supposing that you had it in your power to 
make me your misticss or your wile, and hope to 
' convince you that tho latter is more lor your interest, 

! and Will contribute more to your pleasure. 

; We Will suppose, then, the, scene was laid, and 
you wpie -now m expectation of the approaching 
evening whe.ein I was to meet yon, and bo carried 
to what convenient corner of the town you thought 
fit, to consummule all which your wanton imaginn- 
ti(»n has promised to you in the possession of one 


l>o. 199.] THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1711 

Scnbcrc jiiBsit amor — Ovid Fp iv 10 

Love bade riie wnie 

Thl following Icltois aic w'ntten with such an 
air of sincerity that I cannot deny the inserting 
of them •— 

“ JIu. Spectator, 

'* Though you aiP eveiy where in your writings i 


frion,) to rvo.nen, I do not rcncibor that you have I ^lonm ol youth, and in llie reputation 

d, verily considered the mciccn.iiy prarl.ee of mm i of »>noom.e. You would soon have enouRh of 
.n the choice of wives, [f voii will please to mi- ! ■'»'. I spr.ph ly, young gay, and airy. When 
ploy your lliougl.ts upon that m|,,eet, von would I f“'y ““'i all the promises it made 

ea,s.lY con, one t1ie n.iso.alde condition many of us:'';'’'' ''7 "'aomice which 

are in, wl.o not only fiom the laws of mstom and J 7“ 1*": ‘'™‘- 5™, «lono, yon 

modesty a.e rest„u„e,l f.om making any advances I a debauchee is only 

t,. ward; our wishes, but are also, fiom the (i.mm-! “f “ destrojei. He blasts all the fruit ho 
fcUiiPP of foi tunc, out 01 all hopes nf licing addrr.sspcl i where 


to by those vvlnun w(‘ Idve. Under all the-^ve disad- 
vantages I arn ohhgocl to apply mysell to you, ami 


Impel shall pieva.l on ynu to print , our veiy V 

nekt paper the following h'lter, vvhiel, is a de, Uia- ; '■‘•'•f'' mys.dl 

lion of passion to oup who has made some fauit I 


passion 
; to me for some time. 


1 behove he 


the brute has heen devouiiiig, 
(he:o IS nothing lelt worthy the lelisii of the man. 
Reason resumes her plate after imagination is 
L’loycd . and I am with the utmost distress and ron- 
tlie cause of uneasy refiet'- 
isiled by stealth, and dwell for 
i the future with two eompanions (the most unfit for 


denlly loves me, but the ...oi.ual.tv of my fortune 1 > 7 ''' 7 '>‘l'j)«o’itude and gmlt. I will not 

makes In... think he cannot ansiver it to the wu.ld, I "'>'■*1 “P"" the shametul obsc.irity we •buldpass our 
.1 he pimiies h.s designs hv wav ol marimgc, and ' nor run over the l.tl e short snatches ot 

I heluwe, as ho docs not v'vant disco. iiing, he d.a- and free commerce, which all people must 

rove.od mo looking at him the other day u.iawa.es, I bo satisfied with, whose actions will not bear exa- 
in such a manner, as has rai-sed his hopes of gam- , 'nmation, but leave them to jour reflections, who 
...g me cu tc.ms the men call easier. Hut ' I'ave see., enough ol that lilo, of which I have but 
heart was very full on (his occa'sion, and if y<m “ - , , , 

know what love and honour are, jou will pardon tiro other hand, if you can be so good and 

me that I use mv fii.ther aiguincnts with you. but ' "'7' 5““*. P™'”'’® 

ha.stcn to rnylettei to him, whom I call Oroon- I 

dates;* because if I do not succeed, it .shall look 1 8' /»“ ‘"spire a virtuous woman. What- 

bkeiomaiico: and if I am leg.srdcd, you shall re ' ^ y«u may promise yourself from 

ce.ve a pair of gloves at mv wedding, sent to you ! "“ agreeable pe.son, whatever compliances from an 

under the name ot Stalira.” ' i "’'raf'cer consolations from a smeeto 

inenclsaip, you may expect as the due of your ge- 
“ To OiiooNDAiEs. opiobity. Wbut at preseut in your ill view you 

“ Sir, promise yourself from me, will be followed with 

“ After veiy mueh perplexity m myself, and re- distaste and satiety ; but the transnorts of a virtu, 
volving how to acquaint you with tny own senti- ' f’us love are the least pdi t of its happiness. The 
mcnls, and expostulate with you concerning yours, | raptures ot innocent passion are but like lightning 
I have chosen this way; by which means I can be , to the day, they rather interrupt than advance the 
at once revcMlpd to you, or, if you please, lie con- pleasure of it. How happy, then, is that life to be, 
f'calod. H I do not within a tew days find the effect 1 where the highest pleasures of sense are but the 
whifh T hope from this, the whole atlair shall be i low'ost parts of its felit ity ? 

huMtyi in oblivion. But, alas! what am I going to I “ Now am 1 to repent to you the unnatural re- 
do, when I am about to tell you that I love you ?: quest of taking mo in direct terms. I know there 
But alter I have done so, I am to assure you, ’that 'stands between me and that happiness, tho haughty 
with ail the passion which ever entered a tender , daughter of a man who can give you suitability to 
heart, I know I can banish you from iny sight for yuur fortune. But if you weigh the attendance and 
ever, when I am convnued that you have no iucli- ; beh.iviour of her who comes to you in partnership 
nations towards me but to my dishonour. But, !^f your fortune, and expects an equivalent, with 
alas! Sir, why should yon sacrifice the real and that of her who enters your house as honoured and 
essential happiness of life to the opinion of a world, | obliged hy that permission, whom of the two will 
that moves upon no other foundation but professed j you choose ? You, perhaps, will think fit to spend a 
error and prejudice? You all can observe that | day abroad in the common entertainments of men 

1 of sense aud fortune ; she wiU think herself lU-used 

• A celebrated aame l.i MademobeUe Scudery'j French ! ••>“* »>>8ejice, and Contrive at home an expense 
romance efTteOremlCjrrtiii, he | prejH rtioned to the appearance which you make io 
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tlie world. She is in all things to have a regard to 
the IbiUme which she hi ought ym, 1 to the fortune 
to winch )ou introduce me. The commerce be- 
tween you two will eternally have the air of a bar- 
gain, between us of a fi londship ; joy will ever enter 
into the room with you, and kind vvihhes attend luy 
benefactor when he leaves it. Ask yourself how 
would you he ph ased to enjoy for ever the pleasure 
of having hud an immediate obligation on a giatelul 
mind? Such vmU ho jour case with me. lii the 
other marriage you will live in a constant compa- 
rison of beiietlts, and never know the liappincss of 
conferring or ivi oivmg any. 

“ It may be yt'U will, alter all, ail i.iihei in the 
prudential way, aci-ording to the sense <‘l the oidi- 
naiy woild. I know not what I think oi say, when 
that nielaiiclioly lellcition comes upon me; but shall 
only add nioie, that it is in voni |)oner to make me 
vour giateful wito, hut luver voui aliaiidoiicd mia- 
tiess. — T.” 

No. ‘200 ] FIHDAY, OCTOliFR 10, 1711. 

Vine it aiiKir lA' Viiu 2Fii vi 

T Ik- jioWost inotivp h the ]ml»lir j^ocut. 

Thk amhitiun 'il pimces is many tunes as huitful 
I to themselves as to their jieojile. 'This cariiiot he 
j doubted of such as piove unfortunate iii their wars, 

I but it is often tnie too of those who are celebrated 
1 ft)r their smu esses. It a severe view were to be 
! taken of their conduct, if tlie profit and loss by 
j tlieir wars could be justly balanced, it would be 
rarely found^at the couquest issuflicient to^repay 
[ the cost. 

As I was the other day looking over the letters 
I of my correspondents, I took this hint from that of 
Philanthmus; which has turned my present thoughts 
I upon political arithmetic, an ait of gre.itcr use than 
entertainment. My friend has ottered an Essay 
I towards proving that Lewis XIV. with all his ac- 
I quisitious, IS not master of more people than at the 
beginning of his w'ais; nay, that for ev'ery subject 
t lie had acquired, he had lost thiec that weie his in- 
I lieiitanco. If Philanthmus is noUnu.stakeii in his 
I calculations, Lewis must have been impoverished 
I by his ambition. 

j The prince for the public good has ta*«overcigu 
I property 111 every private person’s estate ; and con- 
1 .scquently his riches must increase or decrease m 
I ]>roportion to the number and riches of his subjects, 
i For example ; if sword or peNtiloncc should destroy 
; all the people of this metropolis (God forbid there 
j should be room for such a supposition ! but if this 
I sliould be the case), the queen must ncinls Jose a 
i great part of her revenue, or at least what is 
charged upon the city must increase the burden 
, upon the rest of her subjects. Perhaps the inha- 
j b’tauts heio are not above a tenth jiart of the 
1 whole; yet as they arc belter fed, and clothed, 

I and lodged, than her other subjects, the customs 
j and excises upon their consumption, the imposts 
upon their hous«*s, and other taxes, do very pro- 
I bably make a hfth part of the whole revenue of the 
I crown. But this is not all; the consumption of the' 
j city takes off a great part of the fruits of the whole 
j island; and as it pays such a proportion of the rent 
I or yeaily value of the lands in the country, so it is 
the cause of pajing such a proportion of taxes upon 
1 those land's. The loss tlion of such a people must 
I needs he sensible U the piincc, and visible to the 
I whole kingdom. 


ATOR. 


Oil the otlier hand, if it should please GckI to 
drop from heaven a new people, equal in number 
and riches to the city, 1 should he ready to think 
ihcir excises, customs, and house-rent would raise 
as great a revenue to the crown as would be lost m 
the foimei < asc. And ns the consuin|fl:ion of this 
new liody would be a new market for the fiuits of 
the counlij, all the luiuls, especially those most ad- 
jacent, would rise in ilicir yearly value, and pay 
gi eater yearly taxes to the public. The gam in this 
ca'>e would be as sensible as the former loss. 

, Whatsoevei is assessed upon the general, is levied 
upon individuals. It weie worth the while then to 
consider what i'- paid by, or by means of, the mean- 
est subjects, in order to eoiiijmtc the value of every 
^llbJOct to the prinee. 

For iny own purt, I .should believe that seven- 
eighths of the peoj/le arc without property m them- 
selves, oi the heads ot their fannbea, and forced to 
woik for their daily biead; and tluit of tins soit 
lliere are seven millions m the whole island ol Gioat 
Britain; and yet one would imagine that seven- 
eighths of the whole people sliould consume at le.isL 
tliiee-fourtlis of the whoh* CiiiiU of the country. If 
thi.s IS the case, tlio subjects without projicity ]>ay 
three-fouiths of tlie units, and coiucqucntly rndl)!i' 
the landed men to jiay tliree-foui tlis ot tlieir lasis. 
Now if so great a part of the land-tax wcie to l>c 
divided by seven millions, it would amount to imue i 
than three .shillings to cvci) head. And tliu'* as ' 
the ])Oor aic the cause, without wliuh the inhcoulfl ■ 
nd pav this tax, even the jmorest subjt'ct is, upoi* | 
this account, worth thice shillings yeaily to the I 
Jinnee. ( 

Again • one would imagine the fonhumption of | 
seven-eighths of the whole people should pay two- ' 
thirds of all the custorns and excues. And if this i 
sum loo should be tlivuled by Sf*v(*n millions, viz. 
the number of poor people, it would amount toinoic i 
than seven shillings to every head, and therefore j 
With this and the ioriucr sum, every j-ioor subject, i 
Without propel ty, except of his limbs or labour, is | 
woitli at least ten shillings yeaily to the soveieign. 

So much then the queen loses vviih every one of her j 
old, and gains w'llh every one of her new subjects, ' 

When I was got into tins way of thinking, I j 
jiresently grew conceited of the aigumerit, and was j 
just jircpanng to vvrite a letter of arivice to a mem- 
ber of parliament, foi opening the Irecdoin of our 
towns and tiades, for taking away all manner of 
distinctions between the natives and foreigners, for 
rejiealing our laws of parish settlements, and re- 
moving every other obstacle to the increase of the 
people. But as soon as I had recollected with what | 
inimitable eloquence my tellow-labourers had ex- | 
aggerated the mischiefs ot selling the birth-nght of 
Britons for a shilling, ♦ of spoiling the jiiire British 
blood with foreign mixtures, of introducing a con- 
fusion of languages and religions, and of letting in 
strangers to eet the bread out of the mouths of our 
own people, I became so humble as to let my pro- 
ject fall to the ground, and leave my country to in- 
crease by the ordinary way of generation. 

As I have always at heart the public good, so I 
am ever contriving schemes to promote it; and I 
think I may without vanity prjptcnd to have con- 
tijved some us wise as any of the castle-builders. I 


* This If an Ironical allurion to Bome of tho popular argu- 
nwnta that bad been urged in the year 1708, when a bill wn.*» 
tjMuight In for the naluralixation or foreign piolGslants -, whn (i, 
on act omit of the odium railed againal it, did not pass Imo 
a l.iw 
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no sooner given up my foimer project, l)ut my | of tlioir estates bv the bodv of (fn* people, yet botli 
head was prci*ently full of flraiiiing fens andinurshcs, the s'lveiejgn and tb(' sulijceU in gerK'i.il would bj 3 
banking out the sea, and joining new land's to my ennrhed by the vejy loss 

rountry ; for sinre it is tbouyhL iinpractitable to in- | If the people only make the neheH, the father c^f 
crease the piM pie to the laiul, I foil iruinedmtoly to ton children is a greater benefactor to hia couiitry 
eon siller how much would be gained to the pnnee [ than he \vln> has added to it 10, (KH) acres of land. 


bv inrrciisuig the land to the people. 

II the same omnipotent powei which made thi 
world, should at this Inno raise out of the ocean, 
and join to (jieal Britain, an equal extent of land, 


and no peojde. It is certain Lewis has joined vast 
tracts oj land to his dominions . but if Bhilarithmus 
says true, that he is not now uiaMter of so many 
subjects as before ; we may tlieii account for his 


merit of the couritiy, the rents in tlie whole would 
not iij< reuse, nor tlie taxes to the public. 

On the eontiary, I should believe they would he 
very much diimiushed; for as the land is only 
valuable for us fiuits, and these aie all ])ciidiablo, 
and foi the most pait must either he used within the 
year, or perish without use, the owners will get rwl 
of them at any rate, latlier th.in they should waste 
in their possessem ; so th.it it is piohahle the anuu.il 
lirodiiLtlon of those [lerishalile things, even ot the 
tenth part of them, beyond all pobsihility of use, 
ivill reduce oue half of theii value. It seems to be 
for this reason th.it onr iic'l^dibonr meichants, who 
engross all the spices, and know how great a quan- 


tity ift equal fo the dcnrunul, destroy all that exceeds ' in their actions something like a faint glimmering 
it. It WTFo iMlur.il, then, to I lank that the annual j ol reason, thon^i they betray in no single circum- 
proJucLion ol twice as much as can be used, must stance ot their behaviour any thing that bears the 
reduce all to an eighth part of their present pi ires ; least aftinity to devotion. 11 is ceidain, the pro- 
and thus this extended island would not exceed one- j pensity 0 tlie mind to religious worship, the natu- 
fuuilhpaitof its present value, or pay moic than j ral tendency of (he soul to fly to some superior 
oiie-lnuitli part ot the present tax. being for succour in dangers, and distresses, the 

It is gencially observed, that in countries of the * graiitudo to an invisible bupciintcndeut which arieei 
grealcbt jilenty there is the pooiest living; like the in us upon receiving any extraordinary and unex- 
bchoolman’b ass in one of my spccnlatiom?, the ; pected good fortune, the acts of love and admira- 
pcoplp almost starve belv\ecn two meals. The truth j tion with which the thoughts of ini n arc so wonder- 
is, the poor which are the bulk of .i nation, woik , fully transported in meditating upon the divine 
only that they may live ; and if witli two days’ la- perfictions, and the universal concurrence of all 
bmir tliey can get a wietihcd subsistence for a the imiiuna under heaven in the great article of 
week, tlii'y willliaidly be brought to woik tlie other | adloration, plainly show that devotion or religious 
four. But thou with the wages of two days they worship must be the effect of tradition from some 
can neither pay such pneesfor Ihcir piovisious, our | first founder of mankind, or that it is conformable 
tmi li cx( ises to the goveinrncnt. {to the natural light of reason, or that it proceeds 

That paradox, thcrcfoie, in old Hesiod, that '‘half ^ from an instinct implanted in the soul itself. For 
IS more than the whoh ,” is very applicable to the my own part, I look upon all these to be tlic con- 


present case ; since nothing is more tmo in political 
arithmetic, than that tho s.ime people with half a 
country is more valuable lliaii with the whole. I 
begin to think there was nothing ahsuid in Sir W. 
Petty, when he fancied that if all the highlands of 
Scotland and the whole kingdom of Iielaud were 
sunk in the ocean, so that the jpeojde were all saved 
and brought into the lowlands of Great Britain ; 
Day, though they were tc be reimbursed the value 


current causes ; but whichever of them shall bo 
assigned us the prim iple of divine worship, it 
manifestly points to a Supreme Being as the fiist 
author of it. 

I may take some other opportunity of considering 
those pfirticular forms and methods of devotion 
which are taught us by Christianity ; but shall here 
observe intq what errors even this divine principle 
may sometimes lead us, when it 15 not moderated 


with equal buildings, corn, lattle, mid other conve- j not being able to bring mighty armies inte tho 
niciu ps and ncccssavies of life, hut no men, women, fi<*ld, and for their being neither ‘'U well fed, nor 
nor rhildnm, I should hardly believe this would adti I clothed, nor paid as formcily. The reason is pliiin, 
eitlier to the iichi's of the peojile, 01 revenue of the , I.ewis must needs liavc been impovenslied not only 
prince; for since the p: eseut huililiiigs are .sufiii lent by his io'j.s ol subject'', hut by his acquisiriun of 
loi all the inhabitants, if any ol them sliould toisako | lands. — T. 
the old to inhabit the new jiait ot the island, the in- 
crease of house-rent in this would he attended witii 
an equal decrease of it in the other. Besides, we 
have such .a suflii leni y of coin and rattle, that we j 
give bounties to our ueighboura to take wli.it c\- 1 
reeds of the foimer ofl oni hand^, and we will not { 
suffer any ol the latter to be iiupnrted upon ns by ; 
our fcllow-buhjncts ; and for (he remaining product of a child with deviitiun, which scddoni dies in 
of the country, it is already equal to all onr mai- , mnul (hot has retcived an early tincture of it. 
kets. Blit il all (hose things should bo doubled to . Xhongli it may seem extinguished for a W’hile bji 
the same huyeis, tlm owners must he gkid with half ; the cares of the woild, the heats of youth, or the 
their present puces, the laiidloids with half their , all^|-^»mc!lts of vice, it geiieially breaks out ami 
present renti?; and tlms, by so great an enlarge- 1 discovers itself again as soon as disi’retion, cousi- 
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Heligentem e^c Ojjortcf, reli^noium fiefa^ 

Incoiti Autoris »puil Awl OcU 
A nmn Hhoultl be rclujinws, not supeHtiUom 

Ir IS of the last impoi taiu^c to season the passions 


deration, age, or misfortunes, have brought tho man 
to himself. The fire in.iy be covered and overlaid, 
but cannqt be entirely quenched and smothered. 

A state of temperance, Rohnety, and justice, 
without devotion, is a cold, lifeless, lUisjpid condition 
of vnfue ; and is lather to be styled philosophy than 
rcdigion. Devotion opens the mind to great con- 
ceiitions, and fills it with more sublime ideas than 
any that arc to be met with in the most exalted 
science; and at the same time warms and agitates 
the soul more than sensual pleasure. 

Ith.is been observed by some writers, that man is 
more distinguished from the animal world by devotion 
than by reason, as several brute creatures discover 


/ 
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by that right roasiin winch was given us as the guide 
of all ou) actions. 

The two great crrois into which a mistaken devo- 
tion may betray us, are enthusiasm and superstition. 

There is nut a more nielani. holy object than a 
man who has his head turned with religious enthn- 
sla^^Tl. 7 V pel sou that is crazed, though with pride 
or malice, is a sight very mnitif)iiig to hiiraan na- 
ture; but when tlie distemper aiiscs liom any in- 
discreet fervours ot devotion, or too intense .in ap- 
plication of the mind to its mistaken duties, it 
de8er\ea our comp.ission in a nioie piifunlai man- 
ner. Wo may lioweicr learn this iessmi liorn it, 
that since doMition itself (whuh one would b<" apt 
to think could not be too warm) may disorder the 
mmd, unless its heats are tempered with ( aiition 
and prudence, wo should be jiaiticularly eareful to 
keej> our reason as cool as possible, and to guard 
ourselves m all parts of lite against the intluoncc of 
passion, imagination, and constitution. 

Devotion, when it does not lie under the check 
of reason, is leiy apt to degenerate into eulliusiasin 
When the mind duds Jieisidf vciyniiKh lutlameil 
witli her devotiono, she is too much inclined !<) think 
they are nut ot lier own kindling, but blow'ii up by 
fiomothing divine w itliin her It she iiuliilges this 
thought too far, and humours the growing passion, 
she at last lliiigs herself into imaginary laptures 
and ecstasies; and when om e she fancies hmself 
under the influence of a divine impulse, it is no 
wonder if she slights human oidinances, and refuses I 
to comply with any establislied foirn of leiigioti, as 
thinking hersell duel ted hy a much superior guide 

As enthusiasm is a kind of ex< css lu dev;otioti, 
superstition is tlio o.xccss, not onl) of di votioig Imt 
of Tcdigion in general, a«roiding to an old hcaiheii 
saying, quoted by Aulus Gellius,* ‘‘ Kc/q/n'/( »a 
es'tf oporUt, rfhyiosnm “ A man should lie 

religious, not supeislitimis.^’ Fui, ns the autlioi 
tolls us, Nigidius observed upon this passage, that 
the Latin'wurds which terruiiiuto in o\u\ generally 
imply vicious characters, and the having of any 
quality to an excess. , 

7\n enthusiast in religion is like an (d).s(inate 
clown, a supei stitious man like . 111 -^n ijiid courtier. 
Enthusiasm has somethiug in it of madness, super- 
stition ot folly. Most of the sects tliat t.ill shoit ot 
the church of England have 111 them stf^ng tinc- 
tures of enthusiasm, as the Roman- catliojjc leligiou 
18 one huge ovcrgiowii body of childish and idle 
superstitious. 

Tho Ilornan-catholie church seems imlced irre- 
coverably lost lu this paificulai. If an aliMird 
drcns or behaviour be introduced into the world, it 
will soon Ic found out and cliscaided On the con- 
trary, a halut or ceremony, though never so iidicu 
Jons, which ha« taken sanctuary in flie church, 
stu'ks in it fur ever. K Gothic bishoji, perhaps, 
thought It proper to repeat sutli 1 fuini in such 
parliculai shoes or slippers; another l.incied it 
would he very decent if suc^h a jiart of puhljc devo- 
tions was performed with a milic on his head, and 
a crosier in his hand. To this a brother Vandal, 
as wise as the others, adds an antic diess, which he 
conceived would allude very aptly to such and suc-h 
mvbteni'B, till by degrees the whole rdlice has dege- 
nerated into an empty show 

Their sui’cGssors ser the vanity and inconvenience 
of the ceremonies ; but instead of reforming, per- 
haps add others, whicli they think more significant, 


aud which take possession in the same manner, and 
are never to he driven out after they have been 
once admitted. I have secu the Pope ofliciate at 
St. Peter’s, where, for two houis together, he was 
huMcd in putting on or off his difleient' accoutre- 
ments, aceouling to the different parts he was to 
act in them. 

Nothing is so glorious in the eyes of mankind, 
and ornamental to human nature, setting aside the 
inllnite advantages winch arise fiom it, as a strong, 
steady, masculine piety ; but enthusiasm and supel- 
stituui are the weaknesses of human reason, that 
expose us to the scorn and deiision of inlidcls, and 
sink us even below the boasts that polish. 

Idolatry m.iy be looked upon as another error 
arising from mistaken devotion ; but because refleet- 
nms on that subject would be of no use to an 
English leader, 1 shall not enlarge upon it. — L. 
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S.Tpt* decom vitiia mstructior, edit el lionet. 

HuK 1 Ep jviii 25. 

'I’ho' ten lime? worse themseh'es. you'll frequent view 

llioac wlio with keenesi r.i|.’o will ceiisuie you — 1’ 

'IhiE othci <lav, as 1 p.issed along the street, I 
saw a still dj 'jMentice-hoy cli'?putiiig with a hackuey- 
(oachman; and in an instant, upon sonic vvoid of 
piovocation, throw off his hat and periwig, clencli 
his list, and strike the fellow a ship on the face ; <it 
the same time calling linn rascal, and tcliiug Inin 
he was a gentleman’s son. The young gentiemau 
was, it seems, bound to a blackMiiilh ; and the de- 
bate aro^c .about payment foi some woikdone about 
a coacl), ileal which they fought. Ills master, 
duiing the combat, was lull ot liis boy’s praises; 
and as he called to him to play with his hand and 
foot, and tlirow' in his hc:ifi, he made all us who 
stood round him of his p.iity, by deelaiing the boy 
had VPiw good fiiends, and he could trust him with 
untold gold. As I am generally in the theory of 
mankind, f could not hut make niy retleetions upon 
the sudden popuhinty which was laised .ibLUit tlie 
lad; and perhaps with niy ti lend Tacitus, fell into 
ohservations upon it, whuh were too great fui the 
occasion; or ascrilied this general favour to causes 
which had nothing to do tow.uds it. But the young 
blacksmith’s hemg a gentleman, was, methought, 
whatcicatecl him good-will fiom ins present equality 
with the mob about him. Add to this, tliat he was 
so much a gentiemau, a< nut, at the .same tune that 
he called him.selt such, to \ue as rough methods fur 
his defence as his antagonist. The advantage of his 
having good fi lends, as Ins master cxpiessed it, was 
not lazily urged ; but he showed himself superior to 
the coacliinau in the personal qualities of courage 
and activity, to confirm that of ins being w'ell allied, 
befoie his bath was of any scrviee to him. 

If one might moralize from this silly story, a man 
would say, that whatever advantages of fortune, 
birth, or any other good, people possess above the 
lest of the world, they should .show collateral emi- 
nences besides those distinctions; or those distinct- 
ions Will avail only to keep up common decencies 
and ceremonies, and not to preserve a real place of 
favour or esteem in the opmiun atid common sense 
of their fcllow-cioatures. 

The folly of people’s procedure, in imagining 
that nothing more is necessary than property and 
bupenor circumstances to support them in distinct- 
ion, appears in no way so much as in the domestic 
part or life. It is ordinary to feed their humours 
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into unnatursvl excrescences, if I may so speak, and 
make their whole hoing a wayward and uneas> con- 
dition, for want of the obvious reflection that all 
parts of human life is a commerce. It is not only 
paying wages, and giving commands, that coristi- 
tufes a master of a family ; but prudence, equal be- 
Ijavmur, With readine!^8 to prote( t and cherish them, 
IS what entitles, a man to that character in their 
very loarts nnd sentimentb. It is pleasant enough 
i to observe, that men expect fiom tlieir dependants, 

I ^loin their sole motive of fear, all the good effects 
which a liheial education, and alfluont loitune, and 
' <*very other advantage, cannot produce, in them- 
selvos. A man will have lus seivant just, diligent, 

! ioher, and chaste, fur no other reason hut tin- tenor 
i of losing his master’s favour; when all the laws, 

I divine and human, rauiiot keep him whom he scMwes 
1 withm bounds, with relation to anyone of those 
! viitues. But both in gieat aiulordinaiy aflairs, all 
I pupenonty, W'hich IS not founded on merit and vir- 
j tiH*, is sujipf-iled only by aitifice and stmtagein. 

; d’hus you see flatteicis aie the agents in lamilies of 
i huinounsis, ami those who govoui themselves by any 
I thing but ica.son. Make-babs, distant ielatu>ns. 

! pool kinsmen, and i mil gent follow'crs, <ire the tiy 
ulijcdi .siippoit the economy of a humouisonm rich 
i man. He is eternally whimpered with intelligence 
1 of who are tiue or l.ilse to him in mattcis of no 
I consequence, and he maintains twenty Irieiids to 
1 defend him .igamst the insinuations of one who 
! would peihaps (heat him of an old coat. 

' I ^luill not enter into furthei speeulation upon 
; this siibjeit at pieseiit, hut think the following 
' l-dters and petition aio made up of pioper bcnti- 
nienis on this occasion. 

j Mu. Sl’K'rAToR, 

‘ “ 1 am a servant to an old lady who is governed 

I by one slu' (,dls tici fiieud, who is so familiar aoue, 
that she takes inion her to ailvi.se her without being 
[ (“ailed to it, aiici makes her um'asy with all about 
; lier. Pi.jy, Sii, be pleased to givi* us some ivuiaiks 
j upon voluntaiy counsellors; and let those people 
; know, that to give any body luhice, is to say to that 
I peison, ‘ I am youi bcLt<'is.’ Pray, Sir, as near as 
' you can, desenhe that clcinal flirt and disluilser of 
j iainilics, Mrs. 'I'apeily, wlio is always visiting, and 
quitting ])eople in a way, as they call it. It you i an 
make her .stav at home one eveuiiig, you will be a 
general beuef.K tor ot all the ladies’ women in tow'ii, 
i and paiticul.iily to, 

j “ Your loving friend, Sisan Civil.*’ 

' “ Mn. Sri'CTAioif, 

I “ I am a lootman, and live with one of those 
! men, edrh ut whom is said to be one of the best- 
’ humoured men in the world, hut that he is pas- 
giouate. Piny' be pleased to inlorm them, that he 
wlio IS passionate, and takes no care to coininaud 
I his liastiness, does more iniury to his frie’^u’ ■ and 
I iervanta in one half hour, than whole years nu 
atone foi. This master of nnne, who is the best 
, man alive in common lame, disobliges soni'jbody 
i every day lie lives; and strikes me for the next 

I thing 1 do, because he is out of humour at it. If 

I these gentlemen knew that they do all the mischief 
that is ever done in conversation, they would re- 
! form ; and I who have been a Spectator of a gen- 
j Ueraan at dinner for many years, have seen that in- 

i discretion does ten times more mischief than ill- 

I nature. But you will represent this better than 
“ Your abused humble servant, 

“ Thomas Smoky 


'I’o Till'. Spixtatou. 

“ The Immhle petition of John Stewurd, llobort 
Butler, H.iny Clook, and Abigail Chamhcr>, ic 
bcliaff of themselves an^l their iclations belonging 
to and disjicrsed in the be\^^^al servnea of most 6t 
(he great families within the cities of London 
and Wcstuimstcr ; 

“ Slioweth, 

“ That in many of the families in which your pe 
titiocers live and are employed, the several heads 
ol them arc wholly unacquainted with what is husi- 
ness, and are veiy litlle judges when they aiAj well 
or ill used hy us your said petitioners. 

“ That for want of such skill in tlieir own aff.vns, 
and hy indulgence of their own laziness and piide, 
they continually keep about them certain mis- 
chievous dinuitils called spies. 

“ Th.it whenever a spy is entertained, the peace 
of tliat house n> Irom that inoinent biiuished, 

“ That .sjnes never give an account of good ser- 
vices, hut icpresent our miiih and freedom, by the 
words, w 111110111108 -. and di'-oider. 

“ 'I'hat in dll familieh wdieie there are spies, tlicre 
IS a general |ealou>y and nu^uudei standing. 

“ That the rn.uters and misties^es ol buch houses 
live m (’oritiiiual subpieion ol their ingenuous and 
tine bcivants, and are given up to the management 
of those who <ue false and perildioiis. 

“ That .such ma'-Leis and mibtre«.sps w ho entertain 
.spies, are no loiigci luoie than eiplicr.s iii their own 
families; and that we your jielitioiiers are with 
great diaiiain obliged to pay all our respects, and 
pxjiect all our in.iintPiiance from surh spies. 

“ Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray, 
that you would represent the premises to all per- 
sons of condition ; and your petdioneis, ns in 
duty bound, shall for evei pray,” &e. — T. 
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rtuebo pater, si d.is hiijin in>lu nomin's iisum 
Nee falsa Cljnii'iie culp.iui sub uiiapun* celat , 

Pi)^ii(»ra da, gemlur Ovid .Met. n, 38 

[lliislrl(.ms paicnt ' if T jet in ly elrnm 
'I’Ik* inline son, O rescue me from bhamo , 

My imtHier's Inilh conlirm , ail doubt roinove 
tender pleitj»i‘s of a lalber's love 

Tiitim lb a loose tribe of men whom I have not 
yet taken notice of, that ramble into all the corners 
of this great city, in order to seduce such unfor- 
tunate iemales as fall into their walks. These 
ahandoneu profligates raise up issue in every quar- 
ter of the town, diiil very often for a valuable con- 
sideration, father it upon the chui eh warden. By 
this moans theie are several married men who have 
a little family in most of the parishes of Imudon 
and Westminster, and several bachelors who are 
I undone by a charge of clnldrcn. 

When a man once gives himself this liberty of 
I preying at largo, and living upon the common, he 
' finds so much game in a populous city, that it is 
i surprising to consider the numbers which ho some- 
times propagates. We see many a young fellow 
who IS scarce of age, that could lay his claim to the 
JUS trivm liberaruin, or the privileges w-hich wore 
granted by the Roman laws to all such as war© 
fatlieis of three children. Nay, I have heard a 
rake, who was uot quite fivo-and-twenty, declare 
himself the father of a seventh son, and very pru- 
dently determine to breed him up a physician. 

! In short, tlie town is full of these young jiatriarchs, 
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not to mention several battered beaus who like 
lieedless spendthrifts that squander away their es- 
tates before they are master of them, have raised 
uj) their whole stock of children before niarriaj^e. 

I must not here omit the particular whim of an 
impudent libertine, tffat had u little smattering of 
heraldry ; and, observing how the geiiealogie'i of 
great families were often diawn up in tlie shape of 
trees, had taken a fanev to disjiose of his ovmi ille- 
gitimate issue in a tlgure of the same kind . 

Noc loni^im toTnpu'« ot 

KviU d«i cd'luin fclicibus dihos. 

VIiratuKiiie novas frondes, et non sua iioin i. 

Vino (a'org, 11 hO. 

And in short space the laden lioni'hs ariM', 

With li.ippy fruit advnDciiij; to ilie skies - 
I'hp mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. — 

The trunk of the tree was marked with In.s own 
name, Will Maple. Out of the ude of it giew a 
large barren braneh, inscribed Alai) Maph*, the 
name of his unhapjiy wile. Tlie head was adorned 
with five huge lioughs. (Jn the bottom of the fiist 
was written in cajutal eharaeteis, Kate Cole, who 
branched out into three sprigs, viz. William, l\i- 
chard, ami llehecta. Sal Twitord gave hiith to an- 
other hough that shot uji into Saiah, Tom, W’^ill, and 
Frank. The third arm of the tiee had only a single 
infant on it, with a s^iace left for a second, the 
parent from whom it sprung bring hcmf her tune 
when the author took tins ingenious device into his 
head. The two other great boughs were veiy plen- 
tilully loaden with fruit of tlie same kind besides 
which there W'ero many ornamental brandlies that 
did not hear. In short, a more flouiishing tree 
never came out of the herald’s oflice. 

What makes this geiuiation of vermin so voiy 
prolific, is the imb fatigablc diligence with which 
they apply thembel\'e.s to their busin(;''S A man 
does not undergo more wateliings and fatigues m a 
c.impaign, tliaii in the course ot a vinous amour — 
As it IS said of some men, that they make tlicir 
business their pleasure, these .sons of darkness may 
be said to make their pleasure iheii hiisuiess. 'I'hcy 
might conquer iheir corriijit inclinations witli half 
the pains they are at in gratifying (hem 

Nor IS the invention id’ these iiiefi less to ho ad- 
mired than their industry and vigilance. Time i^ 
a fiagmeut of Apolloflorus the comic jtoet (who w.is 
conteinporai'y wuh Menander) which is full of hu- 
mour, as follows : “ 'Phou mayest sliut up tliv 

doors,’’ says he, with bars and bolts. It will be 
iinpossihlc for the blacksmith to make them so fast, 
but a cat and a whore-master will tiiui a way tiiiougli 
them.” In a word, there is no head so full of stia- 
tagems as that of a libidinous man. 

Were I to propose a punishment for this infamous 
race of propagators, it shoubl be to send them, after 
tho second or third offence, into our American co- 
lonies, in order to people those jiai ts of her ma]esty’8 
dominions where there is a want of inhahitanrs, 
and in the phrase of Diogenes, “ to plant men.” 
Some countries puin.sh this, crime with death; hut 
I think such a punishment would be snlficient, and 
might turn Ibis generative faculty to the advantage 
of the public. 

In the mean time, until these gentlemen may he 
thus disposed of, I would earnestly exhort them to 
take care of those unfortunate creatures whom they 
have brought into the world by theso indirect me- 
I ihodft, ami to give their spurious children such an 
j odueatiun as may render them more virtuous than 
their parents. Tins is the best atonemeDt they can 


make for their own crimoi*, and indeed the only 
method that i‘ left for them to repair their past 
miscarrmgos. 

I would likewise desire them to consider, whether 
they are nut bound in Lommon humanity^ as well us 
by all the obligations of religion and nature, to 
make some pruvisioii for those whom they have not 
only given life to, but entailed upon them, though 
veiy unreaMmably, a degree of shame and disgrace. 
And hcie I cariiiol but take notice of those depiavcd 
notions which pievail among us, and which must 
have takcMi ruse from our natural inclination to 
favour a vice to which we aie so very jiionc, namely, 
that bastardy and cuekoldom should be looked upon 
as reproaches; and that the ignominy which is 
only due to lewdness and falsehood, sliould fall in so 
unieasonahle a mauucT upon the persons who aie 
innocent. 

I have been insensibly drawn into this discoiiisc 
by the following letter, which is drawn up with such 
a ^piiit of sineenty, that 1 quest ion not but the 
writer of it lias represented his case in a true and 
genuine light. 

“ Sir, 

“ I am one of those people who by the general 
opinion of the world are counted both infamous and 
unhappy. 

“ My father i.s a very eminent man in this king- 
dom, and one who bears considerable offices in it. 
I am his son, hut my mi.sfortunc is, that I dare not 
call him fathei, nor he without shame own me as 
his issue, I being illegitimate, and therefoie de- 
prived of that endearing tenderness and unparal- 
leled satisladion whieh a good man finds m the 
love and conversation of a parent. Neither have I 
the opportunities to render him tho duties of a son, 
he having always earned himself at so vast a dis- 
tance, and with such su])erionty towaids me, that 
by long use I have eonti acted a timoionsness when 
before him, which himlers me from declaring my 
own necessities, and giving him to understand the 
inconveniences I undergo. 

“ It IS my mislortune to have been neither bred 
asdiolar, a soldier, nor to any kind of business, 
whuh renders me entirely ineajiable of making 
jirovisioii for myself without his assistance; and 
this creates a contuiiial une.isine&s in my iniiid, 
fearing I shall in time want bread; my father, if 
I may so call him, giving me but very faint as- 
suraiucH of doing any thing for me. 

“ I hive hitherto lived somewhat like a gentle- 
man, and it would be very hard foi me to labour for 
my living, f am m continual anxiety for my future 
fui'iune, and under a great unhappiiies.s in losing 
the sweet conversation and friendly advice of my 
parents ; so that I cannot look upon myself otlier- 
wj«e than as a monster, strangely sprung up in 
iialuie, wliieh every one is ashamed to own. 

“ I am thought to he a man of some natural parts, 
and by the continual reading what you have otrered 
the world, become an admirer thereof, which has 
drawn me to make this confe.sision ; at the same 
time, hoping, if any thing herein shall touch you 
with a sense of pity, you would then allow me the 
favour of your opinion thereupon ^ as also what pait 
I, being unlawfully born, may claim of the man’s 
affection who begot me, and how far in your opinion 
1 am to be thought his son, or ho acknowledged as 
my father. Your sentiments and advice herein will 
be a gre.it consolation and flatisfaction to, 

C. “ Sir, your admirer; 8;c. 


w. n 
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Uiit ((TulA prolrrvitns, 

Kl \uUus uiiniuni lubricus uspici. 

iiuR. 1 od. xix r. 

Her fa<‘p (on da//lini’ Tor (he siyht 
Her w inning (oy ness fires fry soul, 

I feel a strange delight 

I AM not at nil di.splcased that I am become the 
rouner of love, and that the di^trcs'ied in that pas- 
sion convoy their complaints to eai h other by niy 
wieans. The following; Icttci'M have lately < ome to 
mv hands, and shall have their place with great 
williiigness. As to the reader’s entertainment, he 
Will, I hope, foiguethe inserting sui h particulars 
as to him may, pci imps, appeal Irivolous, hot are to 
the poisons w'ho wiote them of the highest conse- 
quence. I shall nut trouble you with the prefaces, 
conqiliincnts, and apologies, made to me beloiceach 
epistle W'hen it was desired to he in.serted : but lu 
general they tell me, that the pci sons to whom tiiey 
are addiesscd haw' intimations, by phrases and al- 
lusions ill them, fioni whence thev came. 

“ To 1 HE SoTH APES. 

" The W'ord, by wlmh 1 addicts yon, gives you, 
who understand Poi liigucse,* u livilj image of (lie 
tender regard I have for you. The Spectator’s late 
letter from Statu a g.vve me the liint to use the same 
method of ex\daiuirig myself to you. I am not 
affronted at the design yoni late behavioui discovered 
you had lu your addiesscs to me; but 1 impute it 
to the degeneracy of (he age, lather than your jiar- 
tieular fault. As I aiiii at nothing more than being 
yours, I am willing to he u stianger to your name, 
your fortune, or anv hgure whudi your wife might 
expect to make in (he world, piovidcd my commerce 
with \ou IS not to be a guilty one. I resign gay 
dress, the \)leasuirs of visits, equijiagc, \)lays, balls, 
and operas, foi th.it one satisfaetion of having )ou 
for ever mine. I am willing ym shall industiiously 
conceal the only cause of triumph which I can know 
in this life. I wish only to have it my duty, n.s w^ell 
as niy inclination, (o study your happiness. If this 
has not the effect tins letter seems to aim at, you aie 
to undci stand tliat 1 had a mind to be nd of you, j 


WEDNESDAY, OCTODEK 21, 171J. fellows who look at you, and observe your eye wan- 
der after new conqueBts every moment you are in a 
public place ; and yet there is such a beauty in ali 
your looks and gestures, that 1 cannot but admire 
you m the vciy act of endeavouring to gain the 
hearts of othcis. My condilion is the same with 
that of the lover in the 11 «i/ of the Woild. I have 
studied jour faults so long, that they arc* become as 
familiar to me, and I like them as well as I do my 
own. Look to it, Madam, and coiiaider whether 
you think this gay behaviour will appear to me as 
itmidble when a husband, as it does now to me a 
lover. Things a’-e so far advanced that we must 
proceed ; and I hope you will lay to heart, that it 
will be becoming in me to appear still your lover, 
blit not in you to be still my mistress. Gaiety in 
the matrimonial life is graceful in one sex, but ex- 
ceptionable m the other. As you improve these 
little hints, you will asceitam the hd]ipjncss or un- 
easiness of, 

“ Madam, jour most obedient, 

most humble servant, 

“ T. D.” 

“ Sir, 

“ When I sat at the window, and you at the other 
end of the room by my cousin, I savr you catch me 
looking at you. Sini e joii have the secret at last, 
which I am sure you should never have known but 
by inadvertency, what my eyes said was true. Bui 
it IS loo soon to confirm it with my hand, therefore 
shall not subscribe my name.” 

“ Sir, 

“ There were other gentlemen nearer, and I know 
no necessity you were under to take up t!mt flip- 
pan t'cieature’s fan last night; but you shall never 
touch a stick of mine more, that’s pos. 

“ Phillis.** 


To Colow EL R- 


*s in Spain.* 


“ Before this can reach the best of husbands and 
the fondest lover, those tender names will be of no 
nioie concern to me. The indisjiosition in which 
you, to obey the dictates of your honour and duty, 
left me, h.is increased upon mo : and I am ac- 
quainted by my physicians I cannot live a week 


and took the rcadint way to pall you with an offer j longer. At ihft time my spirits fail me; and it is 


of what you would never desist pursuing while you 
received ill u.^-nge. Be a true man ; be my slave 
while you doubt nie, and neglect me when you think 
I love you. I defj you to find out what, is your pie- 
geiit circumstance with me . but I know, while 1 
can keep this su.spoiuc, 

“ 1 am jour admired “ Bi linda.” 

** Madam, 

“ It is a strange state of mind a man is in, when 
the very impcrfectiora of the woman he loves turn 
into excellences and advantages. I do assure jou, 
I aui very mm h afraid of venturing upon you. I 
now like you in spite of ray reason, and think it an 


the ardent love I have for you that carries me be- 
yond my strength, and enables me to tell you, the 
most painful thing in the prospect of death is, that 
I must part with you. But let it be a comfort to 
jou, that I have no guilt hangs upon me, no unre- 
pented folly that retards me; but I pass away my 
last hours in reflection upon the happiness we have 
lived m together, and in sorrow that it is so soon to 
have an end. This is a frailty which I hope is so 
far from criminal, that mctbinks there is a kind of 
piety in being so unwilling to be sepaiated from a 
state which is the institution of heaven, and in 
w'hich we have lived according to its laws. As wo 


ill circumstance to owe one’s happiness 1o notbmg | more of the next life, but that it will be a 

but infatuation. I can ace viu Iglc all the young , ''“Pl’y g'J'x’. miserable to (ho wicked, 

' please oursolves, at least to alle- 


The Portuguese wont SaadAilos (here iuacruralelv writU'n ! viate the difficulty of resigning this being, in ima> 
41... i4.n.ir,K «..a uw.u.n* I shull bavc a sense of what passes 

below, and may possibly be employed in guiding the 
steps oftho.so with whom we walked with innocence 
when mortal ? Why may not I hope to go on iii my 
usual work, and, though unknown to you, be assist- 
ant in all the conflicts of your mind 1 Give me leave 


Sothadcs) hipufies, the most refined, most lenilor. and ardent 
desires for flomoihmg absent, aocompauind ujth a solicitude 
and anxious regard, wlmh caimot be exprwid by one vvor<» 
in any other laneruago “ Suudade,” aay the dictionaries, 
“ significa fjiilssimo •M^iilniuoiito del hien ausente, com deseo 
de posseerlo,” — Hence the word Saudades compretiends every 
good wish; and Muitos Saudados is the highest wish and com- 
pliment that can be paid to another. Su If a person is ob- 
served to be melancholy, end is asked. " What alls him ?” if 
ae answers, Teiiho Srtudades; it is understood to mean. •• J 
dm under the most refined torment for tlie absence of my love . 
or from being absent frdm my country," tic 


• The person to whom this letter Is addressed was genorally 
believed to be Colonel Tlivers, at Uie Umo wheo this paper 
j was first published 
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to say to you, O best of men, that I cannot figure to 
myself a greater happiness than in such an employ- 
ment To be piescnt at all the adventures to which 


the* compliments you pay our sex are innumerabK 
and that those ver) faults which yon represent lu 
us, arc neither black in them'- elves, nor, us you own, 
liuirian life is exposed, to administer skinihef to thy ' uiiivoisal among us. Put, Sir, it is [dam that these 
eye luls, in the agonies of a fever, to cover tliy be- 1 your disionrses me calculated for none but the fash- 
lovcd face m the day of battle, to go with thee a j loiiahlc pait of wtunankind, and fur tlie uic of 

those who are rallier indistieet than vicious. But, 
Sir, there is asoit of piostitutes iii the lower pait <;f 
oui sex, vvlu) aie a scandal to us, and very well de- 
ne to fall under yoiii eensuie. I know it would 


guardian angel incapable of wound pain, where 
I iuue longed to attend thee when a wo ak, a frai- 
fnlw'omaii- these, my dear, are the thoughts with 
which 1 warm my poor languid hcait. But, indeed, 

I am lint capable, under my present weakness, of I debase jour paper too much to enter into the bo- 
bearing the stiung agonies of mind I fall into, wlun I Iiaviour o( these female hbcriines : but, as joui re- 
I torm to myself the grief you will be in, uj)on your j maikson some part of it would be a doing of justice 


lust hearing of my departuie 1 will not dwell 
upon this, bei aviso your kind and generous lu'ait 
will bo but the more afllieted, the more the person 
for whom you lament oilers you con sola! ion. Uly 
last hrcatli will, if I am mysidf, expire in a pra\ei 
for you. I shall never see thv face again, I'aie- 
well for ever. — T, 


to several women of viituo and honour, wliose re- 
putations suffer by it, I liope you will not think it 
improper to give the public some accounts of this 
nahire. Yon must know, Sir, 1 am provoked to 
wiite you this letter, by thcbebavioui of an mlamous 
woinai),wlio, having jiassed hei youth in a most shame- 
less state (4 pro'Uilution, is now one ot those who 
gam their ]iveIih<Kid by sediuing others that are 
youiigei than themselves, and iiv establishing a cri- 
imnal eommerec between the two sexes. Air.ong 
seveial ol her ailitices to gel money, she lieijuentiv 
})eisuades a vam young fellow, that such woman 
ol r|U,ili(y, or such a celebrated toast, entertains a 
secret passion lor him. aud wants nothing but an 
opportunity of levealing it. Nay she has gone 
tar as to w rito letters in the name of a woman of 
of these foolish Ivo- 
ward appiopnated to 
time, tliO person who 
has lent the money, has ihonght a lady under obli- 
gations to him, who scarce kncv^ bis name, and 
wondeiodat her ingiatitude when be has been wnth 
her, that she has not owned the favour, tliougli at 
, , ' , , r, , , the same time ho was too much a man of honour to 

them. It IS with this intfiition that! publish the ; put j^or g 

following letter, winch bimgs to light boine seci ets i “When this ab.nidoned baggngi' meets with u 

man wlu. his vanity eimiigh to give eicclit to rela- 
tions ol (his naluie, she t'lins him to veij good aC' 
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Dceipimui 'siH-eie recfi Hon Ars Pin>t v C' 

Dt'ludcd by a sceuuii;' exi'i'llmi e — Ku'-fOMM(>v 

When I meet with any mi lou^ ebara(t''r tliat is 
not gerieially known, in okU'I to piiweiit Us doing 
mistiuef, I (li.uv it at length, and set it u]) as 


scared ow . by whu Ii means f do not only make an I ilgure, to borrow money ol one 
e\aiii])Ie of the piison to whom it belongs 1>'U ! .bu igos, which she has afteiv 
give wairimg to all her majesty 0 subjc'cts, Unit tin y I hci own use. In the mean t 
may not sutler by it. Thus, to change the allusion, 

I liave marked out seveial ol tlie shoals and qiiiek- 
p.^uds cil lite, and am coiitniudlly employed lu dis- 
covering iIionc vdneh are still cuiic'caleil, in Oid< r to 
keep the ignciaiit and unwaiy fiuin running upon 


of this nature. 

“ I\Iu, Sekctatou, 

“There ai e none of your speculations which I | count by repeating jiiuiscs that were never uttoied, 
nad over with greater delight, tiiau tliose which aio i and delivcniig raessagi's that were never sent. As 
dc'Signed lor the nnpiovcincnt ot oui sex. \'ou liave 1 the house of thl^ shameless eieature is fiequontcd by 
endeavoiiied to correct our unieasomible fear.i and ' Peveial foreigiici.s, 1 have heaul of another aitifice, 
euiieistilKUis’, m your .seventh and twcdlth papiis; of w’hich she often raises money. The foreigner 
our fancy loi equipage, m y our fifteenth , our love >ighs after .some Briti'^h beaiily, whom he only 


of ])uppet-shows, in your thiity~fir'>t ; our notions 
of beauty, in your tliirty-lhii d ; our luciinalion for 
lomances, in your thirly-seventh , our passion for 
French fopperies, in y our foity-fiflh ; cur manhood 
and party zeal, iii ynui lifty-seventb ; oui abuse ot 
dancing, ju your sixty-sixlli and sixty-seventh; 
our levity, in your hundred and twenty-eighth; 
our love of toxi omhs, in your liundred aud fifty- 
fourth and hundied and filty-sevcntli ; our tyranny 
over the hen-ppiked, in your hundred and seventy'- 
sixth. You have described the Piet, in your forty- 
first; the Idol, in your seventy-third ; the Demur- 
rer, in youl eighty-mnlh ; the Salamander, in your 
hundred and innely-eighth. You have likewise taken 
to pieees our dress, and lepresented to us the ex- 
travagances wc are often guilty of in that partieular. 
You li.ive fallen upon our patches, in your fiftieth 
uud eighty -first ; our commodes, in your ninety- 
eighth; our fans, in your hundred and second; oiir 
ridmg-habits, in your hundred and fourth; ourhoop- 
pettii '.ata, in your hundred and twenty-seventh; 
besules a great many little blemishes which you have 
touched upon m your several other papers, and m . 
those many letters that are scattered up and down 
jour Works, a ^ — ... __.A. 


knows by fame; uponwliich she pi onuses, if he can 
be secret, to pioeuie him a meeting. The stranger, 
ravished at his good foilune, gives her a picsent, 
and in a little time is introduced to some imaginary 
title . for you must know that this cuiiiiing pui- 
veyor has her representatives upon this occa*'ion, of 
some of the finest ladies in (he kingdom. By this 
means, as I am informed, it is usual enough to meet 
with a German count inforcugn countries, that shall 
make bis boast cif favours he has received from 
women of the highest ranks, and the most unble- 
mished characters. Now, Sir, what safety is there 
for a woman’s reputation, when a lady may be thus 
prostituted as it vere by proxy, and be reputed an 
urudiastc woman; as the Hero in the ninth book of 
Dry'clen’s Virgil is looked upon a.s a coward, because 
the jihantom which appeared lu hia likeness ran 
away from Turnus ? You may depend upon what 
I relate to you to be matter of Tact, and the* prac- 
tice of more than one of these female panders. If 
you print this letter, I may give you some further 
accQuutb cjf this vicious race of women, 

“ Your humble servant, BLelvidera.*' 


At the same timu we must ovin that | * Alluilm,'; to the ihunuler j.o named in Skak-ipoare** Olii**Uo 
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I phall add two other letters on different subjects 
to fill up iJiy paper. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am a country clergyman, and hope you will 
lend mo yuur assjhtanoe in ridiculing some little in- 
decencies which cannot so properly be cxpobod fiom 
the pulpit, 

“ A widow lady, who straggled this suinmei from 
London into my parish for tlie benefit of the an, as 
she says, apjicais every Sunday at tliurdi with 
In.Hiy I'a^liioiuiblo extiavagam e^, to the guat as- 
tonishment of my congiegatinn. 

“ But wdint gives us the most offence is her tbea- 
tnenl manner of singing the Psalni',. She inlro- 
dnees about tifty Italian aiis into the hniidrcdih 
psalm ; and whilst we begin, ‘ All people’ in the old 
solemn tune ot our forefathers, bho in a quite dilTer- 
enl key runs dicisioiis on the von els, and a*Ioins 
them with the giaces of Nicolim if she meets 
j with * eke’ or ‘ aye,’ which aie fieqiimt in the 
i metre ot Hopkins and Stetnhold, wo are cert<iin to 
j Iveai her qiiaveniig them half a minute aftti us, to 
j some jjuightly aus of the opera. 

I ‘‘ I am very tai lioiii hciug an enemy to ehuith 
j niubic , but leal this abuse ol it may make my 
' palish ridiculous, who all eady look on the singing 
) Jjsalms as an eiitci t.uninent, and m.t part ol thou 
devcjtioii. besides I am a^quelieiiMve that the in- 
fcetioii may spn'ad ; foi 'Sijuiie Sqtieikum, wlio hy 
his voice seems (il [ may use the exjiresMiUi) to he 
cut out tor an ItalMii singer, was last Sunday prac- 
tising the 6am<- aus. 

“ I know the lady’s prnu'ndcs, and that she will 
plead the tolciatum, which (as she famic',) allows 
her nonconfouuily in tins jiarticular; hut I heg ymi 
to acquaint licr that singing the Psalms m aditleient 
tune fiom the rest of the i oiigiegation is a suit ol 
Kchibin not tolei.iled by that act. 

“ I am, vSi). youi veiy humble Servant, 

“ K S.” 

** Mn. Sl'El’ l ATOR, 

‘‘ In your paper upon temperance, you jirescnbc 
to IIS a rule I'oi (Irinkiiig mit of Sir William Temple, 
in the fcdlowiiig w'orris ‘ d'he first glass foi myself, 
the second tor my friends, tlio third tor good hu- 
mour, and the fourth for mine enemies.’ Now, Sii, 
you must know, that I h.ivc read thi.s youi Specta- ; 
tor, 111 a club wheicnf I am a member; when our i 
piebulent told us thcic waseeitainly an euoi in the ! 
punt, and that the word glass should be lujttle; and 
theicfoiohas ordeied me to inlorm you of this mis- 
take, and to desire you to ^jnildisli the hdlowiug er- ' 
ratuni In the pajicr of Saturday, Octob, 13, col, j 
3, line 11, for ‘ glass,’ reail ‘ bottle.’ 

“ Yours, I 

L. Koiun Goodfem.ow.” I 
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Quanto qinsquc silu pliira negaveril, 

A Dlis plura feict Ifoii 3 (M \\i ‘.J. j 

They ihal ilo niuelithPTri8clve!i deny. ' 

Keeoive moro ble-ising's from tho sky — Ckukch I 

Tuerk is a call upon mankind to value and est ; 
teem those who set a moderate price upon their own 
merit; and self-denial is lipqiieiitly attended with - 
unexpected blessings, which m the end abundantly | 
recompense such losses as the modest seem to suffer | 
in the ordinary occurrences of life, Tho cuiioub t 
tell us, a determination in our favour or to our dis _ 
advantage is made upon our first appearance, even ! 


j before they know any thing of our ehuractens, but 
irom the intimatmns men gather from our aspect- 
1 A man, they say, wears the picture ol his mind in 
his countenance, and one man’s eyes aie speciacles 
to his, who looks nl him to read his hcait. But 
though that way of raising an opinion of those wc 
heboid in public is very lailaeious, ccitain it i*^, that 
those, who by their words and iichons take as miuJi 
upon themselves, as they can hut barely demand in 
the stiu't scuitiiiy of their deserts, will find their 
, account lessen eveny day. A modest man ineserves 
his ehaiacter, as a fiiigal man does his foi lune; if 
I either of them live to the height of eith.o, one will 
' find losses, the other eirois, which he has not stock 
by bun to make up. It were thertd'oie a yust rule, 
to keep your desires, youi wolds, and actions, within 
the legard you obseive your fiieiids have for you; 
and never, if it weie in a man’s power, to take as 
much as he possdily mi;.'ht, either in prefeiment (;r 
; repiitaiion My walks ha\c lately been among tho 
Tneicantile pait of the woild ; and one gets jiljiases 
nalui.ilh ti 0111 those with whom one conveises. 1 
i' say then, he that in lus an, his treitment of othei s, 
’oral! habuual .inoganee to himself, gives lniiiS( If 
' ciidit for the least aiticle of moie wit, wisdom, 

I goodiK'ss, Ol valoui, than lie can possibly produre 
' if he r- calleil uimoi. will find the woild bieak in 
upon him, and consuh r him as one wlio has clieatcd 
tluMii of all the esteem thi'y li.id bejore allowed Jiim. 
'J'his hi mgs a conmiissioii ot h.niki untcy upon him; 
and ho that might have gone on to his life’s end in 
a piosperons way, by aiming at inmc than he should 
IS no longer prop] ietor ot what he really had hefoie, 
hut his pretensiotih (aie as all things do which ure 
l()in*in.stea(l of being divided. 

'J’hcre is no one living would deny Cinna the ap- 
pl.iuse of an agi ('cable and facetious wit , or could 
jiossildy pretend that thcie is n<tt something iniiiiit- 
nhly untoHod and diveiting in his manner of de- 
liveiing all his sentiments ill conversation, if he 
weie able to eoneeal tlic strong desire of applause 
which ho betrays m every syllable he utters. But 
they who con vei sc* with him .see that all the civili 
tie.s they eould do to linn, or the kind things they 
(onld say to hyn, wmi’d fall short of v\liar ho ex- 
pert^, and theiefoie, instead of sliuwuig him tho 
esteem iheyliave ff/r his ineiit, their K'tlectioiis turn 
only iijiori that they observe he ha.s of it himselt. 

If you go among the wnmieri, and bihold Gloriana 
(rip into a room with that thealiical ostentation of 
her eliuims, Miitilla with that soft regularity ni hc'T 
motion, Chloe with such an indifleicut familiarity, 
Corinna with such a fond iipproacb, and Roxana 
with such a demand of inspect in tho great giavity 
of herentiancc; you find tdl the sex, who undei- 
stand themselves and act mitnrally, wait only for 
their absence, to tell you that all these Uvdie.s would 
impose themselves upon you ; and each of them 
caiiy in their behaviour a conaciouMicss of ao inuvh 
more than they should pretend to, that they lose 
what would otherwise he given them. 

I remember the last time I saw Macbeth, I W’as 
wonderfully taken with the .skill of the poet, m 
making the murderer foini fears to himscJf from 
the moderation of the prince whose life he was going 
to take away. Ho .«^ayi5 of the king : “ Ho bore his 
faculties sj meekly and justly inferred from 
thence, that all divine and human power would 
join to avenge his death, who had made such an 
abstinent use of dominion. All that is in a man’s 
power to do to advance his own pomp and is^lorv, 
and forbears, is so much laid up against the day of 
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distress ; and pity will always be his portion in 
adversity, who acted with gentleness in prosperity. 

The great officer who foregoes the advantages he 
might take to himself, and renounces all piiidentuil 
regards to his own person in danger, has so far the 
merit of a volunteer ; and nil his honours and glo- 
ries are uneuvied, for sharing the common fate with 
the same frankness as tliey do who have no such 
endearing ciicumstances to pait with. Ilut if there 
were no such considerations as the good cfled winch 
aclf-dcnial has upon the sense ot othei men to- 
wards us, it is of all qualities the nio.st desiiable for 
the agreeable disposition in w hich it jdaecs our ow ii 
rnmds, I cannot tell what heUei to say of it, than 
that It is the very contiaiy of amhitum ; and that 
modesty allays all those passions and inquietudes 
to which that vice exposes us. He that is model ate 
in his wishes, from icason and choice, and not re- 
signed from sourness, distaste, or disappointment, 
doubles all the pleasures of ins life. Tlie an, the 
season, a sun-shiny day, oi a fair pro*:pect, arc in- 
stances of happiness ; and that w hich he enjoys in 
common with all the vvoild (by bis cMunpiioii liom 
the enchantments by which all the world aie be- 
witched), are to him uncommon benefits and now 
acquisitions. Health is not eaten up with caie, 
nor pleasure aiterriqited by envy. It is not to him 
of any ('c)nsc([uencc what tins man is famed for, or 
for what the other is pieferiecl. He knows there is in 
sue h a place an uninterrupted walk ; he can meet lu 
such a company an agreeable conveisnticm. Ho 
has no ernulritiou, he is no man’s liv.il, but every 
man’s w’cll-w'isber ; can look at a prosperous man, 
With a jileasurc in rellec tmg that ho hopes he i.s as 
happy as himself; and lias his mind and his foMune 
(as lar as \irudcnce will allow) open to the unhappy 
and to the stum go r. 

Lucceuis has learumg, wit, humour, cloquonee, 
but no ambitious prospects to puisne with the.se 
advantage's; thcrcroie to llu' onlinaiy world lie is 
perhaps thought to w’ant spuit, hut known among 
Lis friends to have a mind of the most consuinmate 
greatness. He wants no man’s admiration, is m 
no need of pomp. Ills clothes please him it thev 
are fashumable and warm; hn comjiaiiions are 
agreeable if they arc civil and well-natured. There 
IB with him no occasion for snjierlluify at meals, ot 
jollity in company ; in a word, for any thing extra- 
ordimiry to aclnuiiistcir dcdight to him. \\ ant of 
prejudice, and coininand of appetite*, aie the com- 
panions vvliic h make his journey of life so easy, 
that he m all places meets with more wit, more 
good cheer, and more good humour, than is neces- 
sary to make him enjoy himself with pleasure and 
satisfaction. — T. 
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Omnibus in lems. qua' sunt a Gadihus usque 
Auroram et (i.mnen), p.iucj clijr/iosc ere ponsunt 
Vera bona, atque lllis mulliun dicersj, muota 

Knons nebula Jiv, bat. s I. 

Look round tlio n.ibitablo world, how few 
Know their own Kood, or, Jtnowuig it, jiursue p 
llowrnrely reason guides the stubborn ch«u-e. 

Prompts Uie fond wish, or lifts the Bupi. haul voire ? 

liRinifN, Johnson, he. 

In my last Saturday’s paper, I laid down some 
thoughts upon devotion m general, and shaU here 
show what were the notions of the most refined 
heatliens on tliia subject, as they are rcpre.sented in 
1 lato’s dialogue upon prayer, entitled Alcibiadc* 
uie hecoiid, which doubtless gave occasion to Juve- 


^ nal’s tenth satire, and tc^ the second satire of Per- 
sius ; as the last of these authors has almost tran- 
sctvibed the precedmg dialogue, entitled Altibiadcs 
the First, in Ins fourth satire. 

The speakers in this dialogue upon prayer, are 
Sociales and Alcihiades; and the substance of it 1 
(when diawn together out of the intricacies and di- 
gre-^sioiis) as follows; 

1 Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiadcs, as he was 
going to his devotions, and observing his eyes to be 
fixed upon the earth with great seriousness and at 
tention, tells him, that he had reason to be thought- i 
ful oil that occasion, since it was possible for a man 
to hrmg down evils upon himself by Ins own prayers ; 

I and that those tluiigs which the gods send him ni 
' answer to his petitions, might turn to his destruc- 
tion This, says he, may not only happen when a 
man prays tor what he knows is mischievous in its 
own nature, as QCdipiis imploicd the gods to sow 
dissension between his sons; but when he prays for 
what he h( licves would be lor his good, and against 
w’hat ho believes would be to his detriment. This 
j the philosoj)hci shows must nciessaiily hajipcii 
i among us, since most men aie blinded with igno- 
raiK e, luejudice, or passion, which hinder them from 
seeing such things as are really bciieficjal to them. 
For an instance, he asks Alcibiadcs, whether he 
wouhl not bo thoroughly pleased and satisfied if that 
god, to whom he was going to address himself, should 
piomise to make him the sovereign of the whole 
eaith ? Alcihiades answerB, that he should, doubt- 
less, look upon suc'h a jiromisc as the greatest 
tnvour that could be bestowed upon him. Sociates 
then asks him, if after lecciving this great favour 
he would be contented to lose his life ? Or if lie 
Would receive it, though be was sure he should make 
an ill use of it? To both which question;, Alci- 
biados answeis in the negative. .Socrates then 
shows him, fioin the examples of others, how these 
might very probably be the i Hi'cts id’ such a blessing. 
He then adds, that other icputed pieces of good 
I foitune, as that of having a son, or procuring the 
I highest post ill a government, are subject to the 
! like lat.il consequences ; which nevertheless, says 
] he, men aideiitly dcsiie, and would nut fail to pray 
I for, it they thought then praycis might be effectual 
' for the obtaining of them. 

Having established this great point, that all the 
most apparent blessings in this life aic obnoxious to 
su(h dreadful consequences, and that no man knows 
wliat in its event would prove to bun a blessing nr 
1 a cuisr, he teaches Alcibiados after what manner he 
ought to pray. 

j 111 the first place, he recommends to him, as the 
, model of his devoTions, a short prayer which a Greek 
j poet composed for the use of his friends, in the fol- 
lowing words • “0 Jupiter, give us those things 
which are good for us, whether they ore such things 
as we pray for, or such things as we do not pi ay 
for - and remove fjoin us those things which are 
Iiuitful, though they are such things as we pray for.*’ 

In the second place, that his disciple may ask 
such things as arc expedient for him, he shows him, 
that it is absolutely necessary to apply himself to 
•Ihe study of true wisdom, and to the knowledge of 
that which is his chief good, aiM the most suitable 
to the excellence of his nature. 

In the third and last place ho informs him, that 
the best methods he could make use of to draw 
down blessings upon bimself, and to render Ins 
, praycis acccptalile, would be to live in a constant 
[practice of his duty towards the gi'ds, and towaidi* 
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m'*u. Under this hoivd lie very innch recommends flection, “ That tlie great founder of our rtdigiou, as 
a form of prayer (he Lucedaeiuonians make use of, well by his owij example as in the form of prayer 
in i\hK‘h they petition the gods, “ to give them all which he taught his disciples,* did not only keep up 
good things so long as they were virtuous.” Under to those rules which the light of nature had sug- 
thib head, likewise, he gives a veiy rcmaikablc ac- gested to this great philosopher, but instructed liis 
count of an oracle to the following purpose; disciples in the whole extent of this duty, as well as 

j When the Athenians in ihe war vvith the Lace- of all others. He directed them to the proper oh- 
j dnenionians received many defeats both hy sea and ject of adoration, and taught them, according to the 
I l.md, they sent a message to the oracle of Jupiter third rule above mentioned, to apply themselves to 
I Ammon, to ask the reason why they who erected so him in their closets, without show or ostentation, 

I uiiany temples to the gods, ami adorned them with and to worship him in spirit and in truth.” As the 
I such costly otferings ; wdiy they who had instituted Lacedaeraouians in their form of prayer implored 
I so many lestivals, and accompa’riied them with such the gods in general to give them all good Uungs so 
I pomps and ceremonies ; in short, why they who had long as they were vntuous, we ask m ^"iticular 
I slam so many hecatombs at their altars, should he “ that our otlcuces may be forgiven, as wo forgive 
less successful than the Laceda*moiiians who tell so those of others.” K we look into the second rule 


I short of them in these partiiulars? To this, says 
he, the oracle made the following reply . “ 1 am 
belter pleased with the pvaycis of the Lacedoemo- 
mans than with all the oblations of tne Greeks.” 
As this prayer implied and encouiaged virtue in 
thoi-e w'ho mad(‘ it; tlie philo.sojiher pioceeds to 
show how the most vicious man might be devout, so 
far as victims could make him, hut that his offerings 
were legarded hy the gods as hiihcs, and his peti- 
tions as blas[)homies. He iikewi'ie ijiiotes on this 
occasion two verves out of Homer,* in which the 
poet says, “ ttiat the scent ot the Tiojan sacidiecs 
was carried up to lioaveii by the winds, hut that it 
W'as not accejitahle to the gods, who were displeased 
with Priam and all his people.” 

'I'he eonclusum of (ins dialoijiu' is very lemaik- 
ahle. Socrates having deterred Aleihiades from the 
players and sacrihce which he was going to offci, 
by setting foitli the above-mentioned difficulties of 
performing that duty as ho ought, adds these worcia; 
” We must therelore wait until such time as wc 
may leain how w e ought to behave ourselves towards 
the gods, and towards men.” ” But when Will that 
time come ?” says Alcibi.ides, “ and who is it that 
will instruct us? for 1 would fain see this man, 
whoever he is.” ” It is one,” says Socrates, ‘‘who 
takes care of you ; but as Homer tells us, that Mi- 
nerva removed the niisl fiom Diomede’s eyes that 
he might plainly discover both gods and meu.f s.o 
the darkness that hangs upon voui mind innst bo 
removed before you are able to discern what is good 
and what is evil.” “ Let him remove from my 
mind,” says Aleihiades, “ the darkness and what 
else he pleases, I am determined to refuse nothing 
he shall order me, whoever he is, so that I may he- 
roine the better mdii by it.” The remaining part of 
this dialogue is very obscure : there is something in it 
that would make us think Socrates hinted at iiimself, 
W'hen he spoke of this divine tcachci who was to 
come into the world, did not he own that he himseif 
was in this respect as much at a loss, and in as 
great distress as the rest of mankind. 

Some learned men look ujiou this conclusion ns a 

f irediction of our Saviour, or at 'east that Socrates, 
ike the high-priest,^ propliesied unknowingly, and 
pointed at that Divine 'leacher who was to come 
into the world some ages aft'^r him. However that 
may be, we find that this great philosopher saw, hy 
the light of reason, that it was suitable to the gooct- 
ne*8 of the Divine nature, to send a person into the 
world who should instruct mankind in the duties of 
religion, and, in particular, teach them how to pray. 

whoever reacts this abstract of Platons diseoursn 
on prayer, will, I believe, naturally make this i*'- 

* thud, vlii, 6tc. t Ibid, v, 127 1 Cnlaphas, Jobii \I. fO 


] which Socrates has prescribed, namely, that wo 
(should apply ourselves to tlie knowledge of such 
things a.s are best for us, this too is explained at 
large in the do< trines of Iho Gospel, where we are 
taught in several instances to legaid tlio.se tJn'ngi ,i.s 
cuises, which appear as blessings in the eye of ihe 
woihl; and, on the contrary, to CstcM'm those things 
as bli‘ssing8, which to tlie generality of mankind 
ap))v*ar as cuises. Thus, in the form which is pro- 
ve iihcd to us, we only pray for that happiness who h 
, is our chief gemd, and the gi eat end of our exist- 
j dice, wli(*u we pcnlioii tlie Supreme Being for the 
coming (d' his kingfloni, being solieitoiis for no other 
Ic'inporal bles.sings l»ut our daily biistenuuce. On 
■ the otliei side, wepiay against uotliing but sin, and 
I against evil in general, leaving it with Omniscience 
1 to dcteni'ine what is leally .such. If wc look into 
I the first of Sociates, his lule.s of prayer, m which 
be /ccomrncuds tlie abov e-inentumed form ol the 
i ancient poet, uc find that foiiu not only compro- 
Iiended, but vciy much improved m the jiotition, 
|whorein W’e pray to the Supreme Being that his 
iwill may be doin' ; which is ot the same loice with 
ilial form which our Saviour u«ed, when he prajed 
.iganist the most paintul and uiO't ignominious of 
(Icalhs, ” Nevertheless not my will, but tliiiio be 
dinie.f This comprehonsuo petiliun is the most 
humble, as well a.v (be most piudent, tliat can be 
I offered up from the crealuic to his (’rcnitor. as it 
supposes the .Slipremc Being wills nutliing hut what 
i.> for our good, and that he knows better lli.ui our- 
selve.s what is so.— -L. 
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Vejuuiit HpecleJitiir ut ipsap, 

t)v ID, Ars Am. 1 1 yj 

I To be (hcmsclveii » spectacle [ht-'j come. 

I iiAVK .seveial letters from people of good .sense, 
who lament the depravity or poverty ot taste the 
town IS fallen into with relalmn to plays and public 
spectacles. A laily in paiticiihr ob.scrves, that theie 
IS sucli a levity in the iriuid.s of her own sc.v, that 
(hey seldom attend to any (lung but luipertiiiences. 
It IS indccfi prodigioui- to obseive how little notice 
is taken of the must exalted parts of (he br.s( (uigo- 
dies in Shakspcaie; rmy, i( is not only Msible that 
sensuality has dovouiod all greatne;.!j of soul, but 
the under-pas, smn (as 1 may so call it) of a noble 
spirit. Pity, seem.s to be a stranger to the geueraiity 
of an audience. The minds of men arc indeed very 
differently di.sposed; and the reliefs from care and 
attention are of one sort in a great spirit, and of 
another in an ordinary one. The man of a great 

* Man \L 9, 6io. Lake xl. 8. t Lukr xxvl. 42. Melt txii. 39 
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heart, and .i scnous complexion, is moie pleased 
inrh instances of {yenerosily ami pity, than the light 
ann ludn nais spirit can possibly be with the highest 
stiains of miith unci laughter, U is theiefore a 
liielrLiicnoly pvu'^pect \\heu we s»’c a iiunicmua as- 
'pnihly lost to all serious entertainineiit^, and siuh 
inenients as shc»ul(l move one sort of concern, excite 
in thc'ni a quite cunliary one. In the liagedy of 
Maebeth^ the othei uiglit, Mhen the lady who is con- 
sc urns of the Cl lino ut muideiing the king seems 
utteily astonished at the nows, and makes an excla- 
mation at it, instead of the indignation whicli is na- 
tural ti^tho occasion, that expiessiou is lecoived 
wnth a loud laugh. 'I'hcy were as imniy when a 
criminal was ^labhcd. It is ceitainly an occasion 
of rejoicing w hen the wdeked are sei/» d ni their de- 
signs ; but I think it is not such a tiiumph as is ex- 
erted by laughter. 

You may gcneially obseice, that the appetites 
are sooner moved than the passions. A sly cxpics- 
fiiou which alludes to hawdiy, puts a whole row into 
a pleasing smii k ; when a good sentenc'c that de- 
scrihrs an inward senlnn'‘nt of the soul, is re< ened 
with tin* greaU "t ^(JMIlc^s and imhfh'reuce. A cor- 
respondent of mine, upon thi* suhjeet. has diiided 
the female pai t ut the aiidienee, and ae< mints foi 
their pi eposscv^siLins atiaiiKsl ihis icasonahle delight 
in the lollownig maiun'r ‘‘The piude,” says he, 
“as sh(‘ aet^ always in conti adn ticni, so she is 
giavcly ‘ulleii at a come dy, and extravagantly gay 
at a tiagedy The(u([uetto is so iiuioli taken up 
witJi throwing her eyes around the audience, and 
considciiiig the eirecL of them, that she cannot be' 
expected to oljscive the artors but as ibey arc her 
avals, and take oil the obsonation ot the men*tioia 
herself. Besides these spm les of women, there aic 
tlie examples, oi the fii^t (d’ the mode. Tliese aic 
to be supposed too wedl acquainted with what llie 
actor was going to say to be moved rit it. Afler 
these one miglit mention a ceitairi flippant set of 
females who arc mimics, and are wondei fully di- 
vcited witli the conduct of all the people around 
tliem, and are spectators only of the audience. But 
I what IS of all the most t i he lamented, is the in«^s (;f 
I a party whom it would he woith preserving in their ; 
I right ‘‘cmscs upon all occasions, and’lhcse are those 
I W'lioin we may inditlercntly t .ill the innocent, or the 
uiiatfected. Vou may sometimes see one of tln'se 
{ 8C■ll^lhIy touched with a. w'ell-wi might imiclcnt; but 
j then ‘'he is immediately so impcitinently oh^eiwed 
I by the men, and frowned at by some insensibly su- 
I penor of her osvn sex, that she is ashamed, and hiscs 
the enjoyment of the most l.iuclable concern, pity. 
Thus the Avliole audience la afraid of letting fall a 
tear, and shun as .a weakness the best and worthiest 
pait of our sense,” 

“Sin, 

“ Ah you are ouc that doth nut only pretend to 
reform, hut effect it amongst people of any sense, 
makes me (who am one of thr gieatest of your ad- 
mirers) give you this trouble to desire you will set- 
tle the method of U3 feni.ile.s knowing when one an- 
j other is in town; for they have now got a trick of 
never sending to theii acquaintance wh^m they first 
Come ; and it one does not visit them within the 
week whuh they stay at home, it is a mortal quarrel, 
^hiw, dear Mr, Spec , e.iher command them to put 
it in the adveitisement of your p.apcr, which is ge- 
nerally read hy our sex, or else order them to 
brt'alhe their saucy footmen (who are good for no- 
thing else) by sending then, to tell all their ac- 


quaiulance. If you think to print this, pray put it 
into a better style as to the spelling part. The town 
IS now lilling every day, and it cannot be deferred, 
because peiiph* take advantage of one another by 
(his me.ins, and break off iicquamtuuce, apd are rude^ 
Tliercdbio piuy })ut this m your paper as soon as 
you cun possibly, to prevent any future miscarriages 
of this nature. 1 am, as 1 ever shall be, dear Spec., 

“ Your most obedient hnmblo Servant, 

“ Maky MJlANWLLL . 

“Pray settle what is to be a proper nolificatior 
of a person’s being in town, and liow' that diffeis ac- 
coiding to people’s quality.” 

“ i\lu. SricTAToit, October 20. 

“I have been out of town, so did not meet with 
your paper, dated September the 28tli, wherein you, 
to my heart’s desire, exposed that cursed vice of on 
sriaiing poor y oung girls, and drawing them fioin 
their fiicmls. 1 assuie you williniiL flattery it has 
saved a’piciitice of mine fioin min ; and in token 
(d gratitude, us well as foi the beiieliL of my family, 

I have put it in a Irame and glad's, and hung it be- 
hind my counter. 1 shall take care to make my 
young oiu'.s read it eveiy moining, to fortify them 
dgaiust such jiernieums rascals. I know not w hcthei 
wJiat you wilt was mallei of fact, or youi own in- 
vention; but this 1 will take my oath on, tlie first 
pait is so ex.K tly like what happened to my ’pi entice, 
that had I read yoni j»apri then, I should have taken 
your nu'llmd to have seemed a villain. Go on and 
piospci. 

“ Your most obliged hmiihle Servant.” 

“ Mr. Sl'LC'l ATOR, ( 

“Without lailleiy, I desire you In insert this j 
word lor word in your next, as you value a lover's I 
piayei?. You st'o it is a hue and cry after a sliuy ; 
heait (witli tlie maiks and blcinishos under-W'iitten) , ! 
which whoever shall hung to you, shall leceivc satis- | 
faction. Let me leg of you not to tail, as you le- j 
member the passion you had kn Inn to whom you j 
lately ended a jiapei ; i 

“Nohlo, generous, gieat niul gooil. j 

Hut U( vor to ho understood . I 

Imklc as the wind sUll cti,ni,^iny, j 

AfitM every fem.ilo ranging, I 

Panting, tiemnling, sij;hnig, dying, | 

Hul addieterl much to lying' i 

When (h( byicii ‘■ongs ruHiils, , 

Ffiu-d iiiensuies slijl it be.its, j 

W hoe’er shall wear it, iL wiU Hinait her, 

And whoe er takes it, ir«kcb a tartar " ' 

T. I 
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Of f.arthly goodg, Ihe bcsfls a good wife; 

A bad, the bitterest cuise of human Ulu. Simonidks 

Therk are no authors I am more pleased with 
than those who .show human nature in a variety of 
views, and dc.scrihe the several ages of the world m 
their different manners. A reader cannot be more 
rationally eiUcrtainod, than by comp.iring the vir- 
tues and vices of his own times with those which 
prevailed in the limes of Jiis forefathers; and draw- 
ing a parallel in hisnimd between his ovvu private 
tharacter, and that of other persons, whether of his 
own age, or of the ages (hat wfi’fit before him. Tho 
contemplation of mankind under these changeable 
colours 18 apt to shame us out of any particular 
vice, or animate us to any particular virtue; to 
make us pleased or displeased with ourselves in the 
most proper points, to clear our minds of prejudice 
and prepossession, and to rectify that uarrowness of 
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temper ich incJiiu’8 us lo think anusn of those | pui tides. These arc what we commonly call Bcoldfl, 
wlio tliffer Ironi us. who mutate the aiurnaU out of winch they ^^eTO 

II we look into the manners of the most remote ' taken, th.it ore always busy and baikin*;, that snarl 
of the world, we discover human nature in her I at every one who comes m ibeir way, and live in 
simplicity; and the more we come downward lo- perpetual clamour. 


wards our own times, may ohserce her hidin^j her- j 
‘.elfin aitiliccs and rdinemeuts, polislied inseiisihly 
out of her orn^inal nUiuncs.s, nml at Imigth entirely 
lo^t under form and ceremony, and (what w'e c.ili) 
(;ood-hrcedin|if. Head the accounts of men and \vo- 
\;ieu as they aic given us by the most ancient writers, 
both sacred and prot.iue, ami you w'ould think you 
wcic leading the liistoiy of another ‘.pccies. 

Among tlie writers ot antiquity, tiicre arc none 
who instruct us moic openly in the maiiricis of then 
re‘.pectne time.s in which they lived, than those who 
have, employed themselves in satne, under what 
<hcsa soever it inaj appear; us there are no other 
aiilhois uIkjsc pioviiice it is In eulei so directly mh) 
the way 5 ol iru n, and set Ihcur miscdi iiages in so 
sliong a light. 

.Sjinouide‘', a pni t fainoua in his generation, is, I j 


d'he foui th kind of women were made out of 
llie earth Thesnaie your sluggards, who pass away 
their time m indulciiee and ignorance, hover over 
the fne a whole winter, and apply themselves with 
alacrity to no kind ol business hut eating. 

“The fifth species of lemalcs were made out of 
the sea. These aie women of variable, uneven tem- 
pers, sometimes all storm and tempest, sometimes 
all calm and sunshine. The stranger who sees one 
of these HI her smiles and smoothneas, would cry 
her up for a ruiiacle of good-humour; but on a sud- 
den her looks and her words aic changed, she is 
uotlurig but fuij and outrage, noise and hurricane. 

“ 'I'he .sixth species wcie made up of the ingredi- 
ents which compose an uss, oi a beast ot buiden. 
These aie naturally exceeding slothful, hut, upon 
liushamrs exciting In.s authoiily, will live ui>ou 


... 

think, author of the oldest satiH* that is novv extant; i haid fine, and <hi every thing to please him. They 
and. as some say, of ilie hist that wa-^ ever wiitten. | arc liowevei far from being averse to vencrcalplea- 
'I his jioel who fhiurished ahfiut foul huudued ye.ir? alter j Miles, and sehloui ieln.se a male companion, 
the siege ol Troy, shows, )>y hn' way of wi it mg, the | “ d’he cat furnished inatei lals for a sevcMith species 

Miiipheity, Ol rather toaiseness, ol the age m uliuh i of women, who aie ol d niel.uicholy, fiowaid, unaini- 
he lived. 1 havi^ taken nofre, in iiiv hiiml led-aiid- I able ri.ituie, and so lepngnaiit to Ihe oncts of love 


.sixty-liist spccnldl ion, tliat the iiile td' oIjm'iw ii'g 
whdt the Piemh c.ill llie Ihc.iHUnui in an ailaMon, 
has been foumi out ol latter yeais ; and th.tt the .'in- 
i' lents, provided thcie was a Jikem's«, ni tlmii siini- 
litudes, (lid iiotuUKli Itoulih' themselves about the 
di (.'Oicy of the eoinpai isoii. '1 he satires (u’ iambics 
of Simonides, with whuli 1 shall enti rtairi my leadeis 
111 the pios( nl paper, die a leuiark.ahle instance ol 
wdial 1 loiuieily advanced. The suhjer t of thus sa- 
liie IS woman. JL' desciihes the ,sex in then sevnal 
r liarac'ters, which he cleuves to them Irom a familul 
supposition laiM'd upon the dor time of pre-o\is((‘nce. 


tli.it they lly m the lace ol iheir husband when he 
ajipi Gaelics them with conjugal eridearnieiits. This 
■‘pecic'S ot women .iie likewise subject to little thclts, 
chefits, and julfeiings. 

“ The male with a flowing mane, winch was never 
broke to any senile toil and labom, composed an 
eiglit4i .species of women. Theso arc they who have 
little jogaid foi then hushands, who pass away their 
time in drossing, bathing, and poi fuming; who 
ihiow then hair into the nicest curls, and trick it 
up With the tanest flowers and garlands. A woman 
of this species is a very pretty tiling for a stranger 


He t(‘ll> us that the gfcls loiined (he souls ot women ' to look upon, hut very detinnental to the owner, 
out of lho‘’e seeds and priiuijiles whu h compONO sc- j unless it be a king oi a prince who takes a fancy 
veial kinds of animals and dements; and th.it their * to ^uch a toy. 


rmd or had d)'‘[)o-c1ioiis a use in them accoidiiig 
un h and such seeds aiul jiiiuiqiles jmedonmuite in 
then conslitutunis, | have (iaus)au*<l the .iiillior 
vei y faiLhlnlly, and if nut woid for woid (whidi oui 
laiiguagi' would not hi'iii), at least so as to eouijuc- 
houd cvciy one ol his sentiments, without adding 
any thing of my own. I have alieady apologized 
toi Ihis amhoi’s want ot dehe.icy, and must fuithei 
premise, that the hdlow'mg saLiie aflects only some 
of tin lower pait of the sex, and not those who have 
been rcTitud by a polite education, whndi was not 
so coiiauon in the age "of (his poet. 

In the beginning God made the souls of woman 
kind out of difbueiit niateiials, and in u .sepaiale 
•■fale from their bod.cs. 

“ The souls oi one kind of women wore formed 
out of those ingredients which catnpo.se .i swine. A 
woman of this make is a slut in her house ijid a 
glutton nt her table. Slie is uiideojily in her per- 
son, a slattern in her dres-s and her family is no 
better than a dunghill. • 

“ A second st'Ct of female soul was formed out of 
the same mateiuls that erder into the composition 
of a lox. Such a one is vvliat wo call a notable 
Jisceining woman, who has an insight into every 
thing whether it be good or bad. In this spocies of 
females tlierc are some virtuous and some vicious, 


‘ The ninth species of females were taken out of 
the ape. These aie sucli as are both ugly and lU- 
uutnied, who h?l\e nothing heautitul in themselves, 
and eiideav'oiir to delract from or ridicule every 
thing wliidi ajipear.s so m otJieis. < 

“The tenth and last species of women were made 
out ol the bee ; and liajqiy is the man W'ho gets such 
a one tor his wife. She is altogether faultless and 
unhlameablc. Her family floaiishcs and impiovcn 
by her good management. She loves her husband, 
and is beloved by him. She brings him a r.ace of 
beautiful and virtuous child reu. Slio di.stinguishes 
herself among hei sex. She is surrounded with 
graces. She nevci sits among the loose trific of 
women, uor passes away her time with them in 
wanton discouises. She is full of virtue and pru- 
d» nee, and is the best wife that Jupiter can bestow 
on man,’* 

I shall conclude those iambics with the motto of 
this paper, which is a fragment, of the same author. 

“ a\ m.in cannot possess any thing th.it is better 
than .1 good wonian, nor any thing that ia worse 
than a bad one.” 

As the poet has shown .i great penetration in this 
diversity of feumle characlers, ho has avoided the 
fault whith Juvenal and Monsieur 13oileau are 
guilty of, the former in his sixth, and the other in 
• his last satire, wheic they have endeavoured to ex- 


‘ 1 third kind of women were made up of canine pose the sex in general, without doing justice to 
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the vnlaablo part of it. Such levelling Satires arc 
of no use to the woild; and for this reasou 1 have 
often wondered how the French author above men- 
tioned, who was a man of exquisite judgment, and 
a lover of virtue, could think human nature a proper 
subject for satne in another of his celebrated pieces, 
which is called the Satire upon Man. What vice 
or frailty can a discourse correct, which censures 
the W'hole species alike, and emleavours to show by 
some supeiticiol strokes of wot, that brutes are the 


“ Now let us consiflei what happens to ns* w'hen 
wo airiveat these imaginary points of rest. Do we 
stop our motion and sit down satisfied in the settle- 
ment wc have gained ? or are we not removing the 
boundary, and marking nut new points of rest, to 
which we piess forw'ard with tlie like eagrri1<'(is, and 
which cease to be .such as fast as wc attain them ? 
Dur case is like that of a traveller upon tlie Alps, 
who fclioald fancy that the top of the next hill must 
end Ills jouiiie), because it terminates his piospeot; 


more excellent cieutures of the tveo^ A satire ! but he no sooner arrives at it, than he sees new 
should expose nothing but what is corrigible, and !giouiidand other hills beyond it, and continues tb 
make a due discrimination between those who are, 


and those who aie not, the proper objects of it. — L 
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travel on as befoic. 

“ Tins IS so plainly every man’s condition in life, 
that there it no one who has observed any thing, 
bntniay obseive, tliat as fast as his Uine wears away, 
his appetite to .something future icmaius. The use 
therefore I would make of it is, that since Nature 
(as some love to express it) does nothing in vain, or 
to speak propciiy, since the Antboi of our being 
ha*! planted no vvanJeriiig passion in it, no desire 


Ncacio qiioiijodo inlinpret in irentilms qu.i*^i s.nt’uloruin quo- 
dam auijuriutn raturf>ruMi, iil<|ue in niaxiiiiis lumMiii** altissi- 
rnisquu aniniis el cmsLU iiujihuo, el app.itrt f.uilliiiie 

enr I'usc Vuu'sl. 

There 13, I know not Imw, in mm''. 3 a ret lain presage . as it ; uJjjch has not its object,' lutuiily is the piopei ob- 
were, „f a future cx.steui'o; 11m has U,o .locpo-sl root, an, I K ,, j passion so COUSlauth exorcisod ul.out it. 

Is most discovorablo. Ill live 111 e.Uc'5.t yculuacs and inosl evaltcd , * , , ' a .j • 

and this restlessness in the present, tlu.s assigning 

ourselves over to further stages of duration, this 


I’o Till. Sl'LCTlTOU. 

“ Sir, 

1 AM fully ])oisuadofl that one of the Rest springs 
of generous and woiihy actions, is the having gene- 
rous and worthy thoughts of out selves. Whoever 
has a mean ojuniou of the dignity of Ins nature, 
will act lu no higher a rank than he has allotted 
himself in liis own estimation. It he coiisnlers his 
being as circumscribed by the uncertain term of a 
few years, his designs will be conliacted into the 
same narrow span ho iiri.igines is to bound his 
cxistenee. How can he exalt lus thoughU to any 
thing great and noble, who only believes that after 
a short turn on the stage ot this woibl, be is to 
sink jjClto oblivion, and to lose his cousciousness toi 
ever? 

For this reason I am of opinion, that so useful 
and elevatt d a contemjilatiou as that of the soul’s 
immortality cannot be resumed too often. Theip 
15 not a more improving exercise to the hum.in 
raiud, than to be trequcntly reviewing its own 
great privileges and endow ments ; nor a more 
effectual means* to aw’akeii in us an ambition raised 
above low objects and little pursuits, than to value 
curselves as heirs of eternity. 

“It is a very great s.itisfactiou to consider the 
best and wisest of mankind in all nations and ages, 
asserting as with one voice tnis tlieir birthright, 
and to find it ratified by an express revelation. At 
the same time if we turn our thoughts inward upon 
ourselves, we may meet with a kind of secret sense 
concurring with the pi oofs of our own immortality. 

“ You have, in my opinion, raised a good pre- 
.ffumptive argument Irom the inci easing appetite tho | 
mind has to knowledge, and to the extendmg its 
own faculties, which cannot be accomplished, as the 
more restrained perfection of lower creatures may, 
in the Limits of a short life. I tlunk anotlier pro- 
bable conjecture may be raised from our appetite to 
duration itself, and from a rctlcctiou on our progress 
tlirough the several stages of it. * We aie com- 
plannug,’ as you observed in a former speculation, 

‘ of the shortuess of life, and yet are perpetually 
hurrying over tho parts of it, to arnve at certain 
little flcttlemeuts or imaginary points of rest, which 
are dispersed up and down in it/ 


Mean. 


successive grasping .it somewliat still to come, ap- 
peals to me (whatever it may be to others) ns a 
kind of lustimt, or natuiul symptom, winch the 
mind of mail has of its own ininioitality. 

“ I fake It di I he same time lor granted, that the 
immortality of the ^unl is siifflcicnlly cslablished by 
otiicr arguments* and, if so, ibis appetite, which 
otherwise would be veiy unaccuiintaiile ami aljsuid, 
seemx veiy reasonable, and adds strength to the 
conclusion. But I am ania/eil when 1 loiisidcr f 
theie arc crcaturc.s capable of thought, who, in spite 
of c\ciy aiguuiriit, can foim to themselves a sullen 
satisfaction in thinking otherwise. There is some- , 
thing so pitifully mean in the inverted ambition of i 
that man who can liope lur annihilation, and please | 
himself to think that hi.s whole fabiic shall one day 
ciumble into dust, and mix with the mass of inani- 
mate beings, tliat It equally dcseivos our admira- 
tion and pity. The mystery of sue h men’s unbelief 
is not haid to be jienetrnted ; and indeed ainouutr, 
to iiolbing more than a sordid hope tliat they shall 
not be immortal, because they daie not be bo. 

“This bungs me back tomyliist observation, 
and gives me occftaion to say foil her, that as woilhy 
actions spimg from woitliy thoughls, so v^orlhy 
thoughts arc likewise the con.'jcqucnce of wintby 
actions. But the wretch who has degraded himself 
belou' the character of immoilality, ii? very willing 
to rc.«igu his pretensions lu it, and te substitute in 
its room a daik negative happiness in the extinction 
of his being. 

“ Tlie admirable Shak.spearc has given us a strong 
image of the unsupported cOtidition of such a person * 
in his last minutes, in the second part of King Htury i 
the Sixth, where Cardinal Beaulbit, who had been [ 
concerned in the murder of the good Duke Humpliry*, j 
is represented on his dealh-beci. After some short j 
confused speeches, w'bich show an imagination dis- i 
tmbed with guilt, iust as he is expiring, King , 
|,Henry, atauding by him full of compassion, says^ 1 

Ix)riJ Cardinal ! if thou IhiiikeSlon hoaveji‘.3 bhss, j 

Hold tby hand, m.ihe siaiiaJ of tliy hope! — 

He dies utid mukes no sign ! 

“ The dcsjfair "hich is here shown, without a ; 
vvord of action on the part of a dying poi son, is be- r 
yond ,wbat can be painted by the most forcible cx- 
ptessioDB whatever. 
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I sball .lot puiHUO this thought further, but only 
lidd, that as annihilation is not to be had with a 
wish, so it IS the most abject thing in the world to 
wish it. What are honour, fame, wealth, or power, 
when (‘ompared with the generous expectation of a 
(leing without end, and a happiness adequate to 
that being? 

“ I shall trouble you no further; but with a cer- 
tain gravity which these thoughts have given me, 1 
relief t upon some things people say of you (as they 
wj)l of all men who distinguish thc;m‘»elves), which 
I hope are not tiuc, and wish you as good a man as 
you are an author. 

“1 am, Sir, jour most obedient, humble Servant, 

T. T. D.” 


No. 211.] THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1711. 

Fictia nienniiorit noi jocari fiihiilis — P u;i;dr. 1 I. Prol. 

I>et it lie ronuMUbered that vve sport lu fabled stories 

Having lately translated the fragment of an old 
poet, which des-cribea womankind undtu several 
chaiactcrs, and supposes them to have drawn their 
dillercut manners and dispositions fiom those ani- 
I inals and eleinents+.out of which he tells us they 
wf'ie compounded ; 1 had some thoughts of giving 
the sex their leveiige, by laying together in anulhor 
paper the many vieioua characters which prevail in 
i the male world, and showing the ditfercnt ingre- 
* dients that go to the making up of such ditlVrent 
iuimouis and oonstitiitions. Horace has a thought 
viliicli IS ‘•ouiething akin to this, when, in order to 
-jxcii,,e hnnself to Ills misliess tor aii invective 
which he had written against lior, and to account 
'ior (hat unreasonable fuiy with wlm h tlie heart of 
^nau IS often transported, he tells us that, when 
' Prometheus made his man of cluy, in the kneading 
] up of the heart, he seasoned it with some furious 
I jMrticU\s of the lion. But upon turning this plan 
to and fio in my thoughts, f observed so many un- 
ueeomitable humouis in man, that I did not know 
out of what animals to fetch them. Male souls are 
dive. silied with so many characters, that the world 
has not variety of materials suflicient to furnish out 
their different temper.s and inclinations. The 
Cl cation, Witli all its aniranls and elements, would 
' not be large enough to supply their several extia- 
vagancies. 

Instead therefore of pursuing the thought of Si- 
monides, I shall observe, that as he has exposed the 
VICIOUS part of women from the doctrine of pre* 
c.xistencc, some of the ancient philosophers have iii 
a manner satirized the vjciou.s part of fhc human 
mecies in general, from a notion of the soul’s post- 
Xislenre, if I may so call it ; and that as Simon- 
ies describes bnites entering into the composition 
f women, others have repvcsonted human souU as 
ntcring into bi-utes. This Is commonly termed 
ho doctrine of transmigration, which supposes that 
luman souls, upon their leaving the body, become 
he souls of such kinds of brutes ns they most re- 
emblc ill their manners ; or, to give an account of 
L as Mr. Dryd^fn has described it, in his translation 
f Pythagoras's speech m the fifteenth bonk of 
Ivid, where that philosop|i<l;r dissuades lus hearers 
t’om eating flesh : 

Thiu all tilings are but alter'd, npthing dien, < 

And here driif there th' unbodied .twritflloe: 

By time, or force, or siekneaH dispossess'd, 

And lodges where it lights, lu bird or beast; 

Or bunts wltbtHil till ready limbs it find. 

Arid actuates those according to their kind . 


From teneimmt to tonomenl la toss’d, 

^he soul 13 still the same, the figure only l 0 Bt» 

Then let not piety be put to flight. 

To pleaso the taste Of glutton appetite • 

Bill .suffer inmate souls .secure to dwell. 

Lest from their seats your parents you expel ; 

Tabid hunger feed upon your kind, 

Or from u beast dislodge a brother's mind. 

Plato, in the vision of Eurus the Armenian, which 
I may possibly make the subject of a future spe- 
culation, records some beautiful transmigrations; 
as that the soul of Orpheus, who wd'h musical, me- 
lancholy, and a woman-hater, entered into a swan ; 
the soul of Ajax, which was all wrath and fierceness, 
into a lion; the soul ’ of Agamemnon, that was 
rapacious and imperial, into an eagle ; and tlio 
soul of Thersites, who was a mimic ami a buffoon, 
into a monkey. 

Mr. Congreve, in a prologue to one of hia 
comedie.s, has touched upon tins doctrine with 
great humour: 

Thus AnsloUt*'8 soul uf old tiiat was. 

May now he damn'd (o mijiiinlo on ass; 

Or HI this very bou'.o, for aughl \mi know. 

Is douig p.miful penance in some beau. 

I shall fill up thus paper with some letters which 
my last Tue9<lay’.s speculation has produced. My 
fellow ing correspomlciUs will show, what I there 
ohserved, that the speculation of that day affects 
only the low'cr part of the se.x. 

“ Fiom my house in the Strand, 
October 3, 1711. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Upon reading your Tuesday’s paper, 1 find by 
several symptoms in my constitution tliat I am a 
bee. My shop, or, if you plcu.^e to call it so, my 
cell, i.s in that great hive of females which goes by 
the name of the New Exchange; where I am l^aily 
employed in gathering together a little stoSl ot 
gam from the tinest flowers about the town, I mean 
the ladies and the beaux’. 1 have a numerous 
fiW’ttrm of children, to whom I give the host educa- 
tion I am able. But, Sir, it is my inisfoi tune to be 
married to a drone, who lives upon what I get, 
without f»rnigiiig,ariy thing into the common stock. 
Now, Sir, as on the one hand 1 take care not to 
behave myself towariE him like a wasp, so likewise 
1 would not have hue look upon me as a humblc- 
hce ; for whiiK rea.sou I do all [ can to put him 
upon laying up provisions for a bad ilay, and fre- 
quently represent to him the fatal effects his sloth 
and negligence may bring upon us m oui old cge. 

I must beg th.it )ou will join with me in your good 
advice upon this occasion, and you v' ill for ever 
oblige “ Your humble Servant, 

“ Mkiissa.’' 

“ Sir, ^ Piccadilly, October 31, 1711, 

“ I am joined in w'edlock for my sms to one of 
those fillies who are dcf-cnbed m the old poet with 
that hard name you gave us the other day. She 
has a flowing mane, and a skin as soft as silk. But, 
Sir, she passes half her life at her gla«s, and almost 
ruins me m ribands. For my own part, I am a 
lam handicraft man, and in danger of breaking bv 
er laziness and exponsiveness. Pray,, master/ tofl 
me in your next paper, whether I may not expect 
of her SC) much drudgery as take care of hor 
■ family, and curry her hide m case of refusal, 

' - • Your loving Friend, 

“ Baknabv Briiti 

\i 
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'' Mu. Sj’tLiATOK, Cheapsidc, October 30 

“ I am mightily pleased with the humouf of the 
! cat; be so kind as to enlarge upon that subject. 

’ “Yours till death, 

I “ JosiAii Henim.ck 

“ P. R. You must know I am married to a 
grimalkin.'* 

“ SiK, Wapping, October 31, 1711. 

“ Ever since your Spectator of Tuesday last came 
into our family, my husband is pleased to call me 
his Oceana, because the foolish old poet that you 
have translated says, that the souls of some w’omen an* 
made of soa-water. This, it seems, has encouiaged 
my sauce-box to be witly upon me. When I am 
angry, bo cries, ‘ Pr’ytbee, my dear, be calm ,* when 
I chide one of my servants, ‘ Pr’ythee, child, do 
not bluster.’ He had the impudence about an 
hour ago to tell mo, that he was a seafaring man, 

' and must expect to divide his life beiui'cn storm 
and sunshine. When I bestir myself with any 
spirit in my family, it is ‘ high sea’ in Ins house, 
and when I sit still williout doing any thing, Ins 
affairs foi sooth are ‘ wimlhound ’ When I ask linn 
whether it rains, he makes answer, ‘ It is no mat- 
ter, so that it he fair weather within doors.’ In 
short, Sir, I cannot speak my mind freely to him, 
but I citliei swell or rage, or do something that is 
not fit fora civil woman to hear. Pray, Mr. Spcc- 
j tdtor, sirne )oa are so sharp upon other women, let 
I us know Avhat, materiahs your wife is made of, if you 
I have one. I suppose you would make us a parcel 
^ 'i ‘of poor-spirited, tame, insipid creatures ; but, Sn, 1 
I would have you to know, we have as good pSissions 
I ill U3 as yourself, and that a woman was never dc- 
I signed to be a milk-sop. 

I L, “ Maui HA Tempest.” 


No, 212.] FRIDAY, NOVEMRKll 2, 1711. 

Erijic liirpi 

Colla jiigo, liber sum die age — Hon 2 s.ii \u 1)2 

I.oo'^e Iby neck from this ipnohle chnm. 

And boldly say Ihou'rt free — f'VftcH 

“ Mr. Spectator 

“ I NEVER look upon iny dear wife, liut I think 
of the happiness Sir Roger de Coverle) enjoys, m 
having such a friend os you to expose in projuu 
colours the ciuclty and perverseness of his mistress 
I have very often wished you visited in our family, 
and were acquainted with my spouse; she would 
afford you, for some munih.s at lea,st, matter enough 
for one Spectator a week. Since we are not 80 
happy as to be of your aLqiiaintanco, give me leave 
to repTosent to you our present circumstances as 
well as I can in writing. You are to know, then, 
that I am not of a very different ronstitution from 
Nathaniel Henroost, whom you have lately recorded 
in your speculations ; and have a wife who makes a 
more tyrannical use of the knowledge of my easy 
temper than that lady ever pretended to. We had 
not been u month married, when she found iu me a 
certain pain to jijive offence, and an indolence thab- 
made me bear little inconvcniencea rather than dis- 
pute about them. From this observation it soon 
came to pass, that if I offered to go abroad, she 
would get between ihe and the door, kiss me, and 
8ay she could not part with me ; then down again 
1 sat. In a day or two after this first pleasant step 
towards confining me, .she declared to me, that I 


was all the world to her, and she thought she ought 
to be all the woild to me. " If/ said she, ‘ my dear 
loves me as much as I love liim, he wdll never be 
tired of my company.’ This declaration was fol- 
lowed by my being denied to all my acquaintance ; 
and it very .soon came to that pass, that to give an 
answer ai the door, before my face, the scivants 
would ask her whether I was within or not; and 
bhc would answer no, with great fondness, and tell 
mo I was a good dear. I will not enumerate more 
little nrcumstauces, to give you a livelier sense of 
my condition ; but tell you in general, that from 
such steps as these at first, I now live the life of a 
piiaoiier of state; my letters are opened, and I have 
not the use of pen, ink, and paper, but m her pre- 
sence, I never go abroad, except she Bometimes 
takes me with her in her coach to take the dir, if it 
may he called so, wlieii we diive, as we generally 
do, with the glasses up. I have overheard my serv- 
ants lament my toiidiiion, but they dare not bring 
me mcssage.s without her knowledge, because they 
doubt my resolution to stand by them. In the 
midst ot this insipul way of life, an old acquaintance 
of mine, I’om Mi'ggot, who is a favourite with her, 
and allowed to visit me in her company beeausc he 
sings prettily, has roused me (o rebel, and conveved 
his intelligence tome in the following manner . ISIy 
wile IS a great pretender to music, and veiy ignorant 
of it ; but far gone in the Italian taste. Tom goes 
to Armstrong, the famous fine writer of music, and 
desiies him to jnit this sentence of Tully in the scale 
of an Italian air, and write it out for my spouse 
from him. An ille imhi Ijibar cm muher imptrat ^ 
Chi piascrihu, jubet, vet at quod iidetur ? 

Qiu mini I’inpeuinti neyme, mhil ic(Ui>are audrl'f 
Poxcit ^ datidum est, Forat ^ vemendum. Ejicit f 
[ abenndnm . Miniiatm f €Xtn7iisoeHdmn, ‘ Does he 
' live like a gentleman who is comm.inded by a wo- 
man ^ He to whom she gives law, grants and de- 
nies what she pleases? who can neither deny her 
any thing she asks, or refute to do any tlnng she 
commamls 

“To he short, my wife was extremely jdeased 
with it; said the Italian was the only language 
for music ; and admired how wondei fully tender the 
sentiment was, and how pretty the accent is of that 
language; with the rest that is said by rote on that 
occasion. Mr. Meggot is sent for to sing this air, 
which he pei forms with mighty applause ; and ray 
wife IS ill ecstasy, on the occasion, and glad to find, 
by my being so much pleased, that I was at last 
come into the notion of the Italian . * for,’ said she, 

‘ it grows upon one when one once comes to know 
a little of *he language ; and pray, Mr. Meggni, 
sing again those notes, Nihil Imperanti neyare, vihxl 
rcf'Hsare* You may believe I was not a little de- 
lighted with my friend Tom’s expedient to alarm 
me, and in obedience to his summons 1 give all this 
story thus at laige; and I am resolved, when this 
appears in the Sjiectator, to declare for myself. 'I'oe 
manner of the insurrection I contrive by your 
means, which shall be no other than that Tom Mog- 
got, who is at our tea-table every morning, shall read 
it to us; and if my dear can take the hint, and say 
not one word, but let this be the beginning of a new 
life without further explanation, it is very well ; for 
as soon as the Spectator is read out, J shall, without 
more ado, call for the coach, name the hour when I 
shall be at home, if I come at ail : if I do not, they 
may go to dinner. If ray spouse only swells and 
says nothing, Tom and I go out together, and all is 
well, as I said before ; but if she begins to command 
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or expostulate, you shall in my next to you receive 
a full account of her resistance and subnuBsion, for 
submit the dear thing must, to, 

Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

“ Anthony Fhekman. 

“ P. S I hope I need not tell you that 1 desire 
this may be in your very next.’* 


No. 213.] SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1711 

Merijj aibl conscia recti. — V iro. i. 608. 

A gooil intention. 

It is the great art and secret of Christianity, if I 
may use that phrase, to manage oui actions to the 
best advantage, and to direct them in such a man- 
ner that every thing we do may turn to account at 
that great day, when every thing wc have done will 
he set before u.s. 

Ill order to give this consideration its full weight, 
we may cast all our actions under the division of 
such as aie m themselves either good, evil, or in- 
dirtVrent. If we divide our intentions alter the 
same manner and consider them with regard to our 
actions, we may discover that great art and seciet 
of religion which 1 have here ineiirioned. 

A good intention, joined to a good action, gives 
it its proper force and efficacy; joined to an evil 
action, extenuates its malignity, and in some cases 
takes it wholly away; and joined to an indifTeront 
j action, turns it to a viitue, and makes it meritorious 
I U3 fai as human actions can be so. 

I In the next place, to consider in the same man- 
i ni^r the influence of an evil intention upon our 
'|13, An evil intention perveita the best of act 

4 “and makes then^, in reality, what the latheis 
w'jth a witty kind of zeal have termed the virtues of 
ihe heathen woild, so many sliiuuig sius.**^ It de- 
stroys the innocence of an iiidilTerent action, and 
giics an evil action all possible blackness and horror, 
or, in the emphatical language of sacred writ, 
makes “ »m exceeding sinful. ”f 

If, in the last place, we consider the nature of an 
indifferent intention, we shall hrid that it destroys 
the* merit of a good action ; abates, but never takes 
away, tlie malignity of an evil action; and leaves 
an indifferent action in its natural state of in- 
difference. 

It IS therefore of unspeakable advantage to possess 
our minds with an habitual good intention, and to 
aim all our thoughts, word.s, and actions at some 
laudable end, whether it be the glory of our Maker, 
the good of mankind, or the beneflt of our own 
souls. 

I'his is a sort of thrift or good husbandry in moral 
life, which does not throw away any single action, 
but makes every one go as far as it can. It multi- 
plies the means of salvation, increases the number 
of our virtues and diminishes that of our vicos. 

There is something very devout, though Hot so 
solid, in Acosta’s ahswer to Limborch, wno objects 
to him, the multiplicity of cereiiaoiiies in the Jewish 
religiou, as washings, dresses, meats, purgations, 
and the like. The reply which the Jew makes upon 
this occasion, is, to the best of my remembrance, as 
follows; ” There are not duties enough,” says he, 

” in the essential parts of the law, for a zealdirs and 
active obedience. Time, place, and person are re- 
quisite, before you have an opportunity of patting 


* Spleodlda peccata. t- Rom. 


a moral virtue into practice. We have thcrefiire,” 
says he, “ enlarged the sphere of our duty, and 
made many things, which are in themselves indif- 
ferent, a part of our religion, that we may have 
more occasions of showing our love to God, and in 
aU the circumstances of life, by doing something to 
please him.” 

Monsieur St. Evremond has endeavoured to pal- 
liate the superstitions of the Roman Catholic feR- 
gion with the same kind of apology, where he pre- 
tends to consider the different spnits of the Papists 
and the Calvinists, as to the great points wherein 
they disagree. He tells us, that the former are act- 
uated by love, and the other by fear; and that in 
thoir expressious of duty and devotion towards the 
Supreme Being, the former seem particularly care- 
ful to do every thing which may possibly please him, 
and the other to abstain from every thing which 
may possibly displease him. 

But notwithstanding this plausible reason with 
whith both the Jew' aud the Roman Catholic would 
excu.se their respective superstitious, it is certain 
there is something m them very jierincious to man* 

I kind, and dosti active to religion; because the iu- 
I junction of superfluous cei emouics makes such ac- 
tions duties, as were before indifferent, and by that 
means renders religion moic hurdeusoiue and diffi- 
cult than it IS in its own nature, betrays mauy into 
siiis of omission v>hich they could not othorwuse be 
guiliy of, and fixes the mind of tlie vulgar to the 
shadowy, unessential points, in. stead of the more 
w'cighty and more important matters of the law. 

Tina zealous and active obedience hov\cvcr takes 
place ip the great point we aie reconimendmg ; for 
if, instead of prcscnbiug to ourselves indifferent act- 
ions as duties, we apply a good intention to all our 
most indiffeient actions, we make our very existence 
one continued act ot obedience, we turn our 
sioiis aud amusements to our eternal advantageTahd ^ 
nie pleasing Him (whom we are made to please) in 
all the circumstances and oecurreiices of life. 

It is this excellent frame ot mind, this holy offici- 
ousuese (if I ma\ be allowed to call it such), winch 
IS recommended ti» us b} the apostle lu that uncommon 
I'lecopt vvlieroin he directs us to propose to oiirselvee 
(he gloiy of our Creator in all our Wiost indiflerent 
actioms, whether v'o eat or drink, or whatsoever 
we do ”* 

A person, therefore, who is possessed wiln such 
an habitual good intention as that which I have 
been here speaking of, enters upon no single cir- 
cumstance of life, without considering it as well- 
pleuBiug to the great Author of his being, conform- 
I able to the dictates of reason, suitable to human na- 
ture in general, or to that particular station in 
which Providence has placed aim. He lives in a 
erpetual sense of the Divine Presence, regards 
imself as acting, in the whole course of his ex- 
istence, under the observation and inspection of 
that Being, who is priv> to all his motions and all 
his thoughts, who knows his ” down-sitting and his 
uprising, who is about liis path, and about his bed, 
aud spieth out all his wap.”f In a word, he re- 
members that the eye of his Judge is alwa^^s upon 
nim, and in every action he reflects that ht^s doing 
What is commanded or allowed by him who will 
hereafter either reward or punish it. Jhis was the 
character of those holy men of old, who, in that 
beautiful phrase of Scripture, are said tb have 
” walked with God.”J 


1 Cof. it 31. r Psalm exxsix. 8, 3. | Gen. v. 88. vl P. 
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Win n 1 emj)l<iy iiiyi'flf U|)ou a paper of morality, 
I generally consider how I inu) recommend tl>e 
particular viitue v\hich I tieat of, hy the piecopts 
or eAan)p]es of the aucieiit healheiis, h) that means, 
if pus‘)ilile, to sliamc those wlio have gieatei ad- 
vantages of knowing their duty, and theieloie 
greater obligations to pertoiiu it, into a bettei touise 
<jf life; besides, that many aniuiig us aie iinKMsoii- 
ably (lihposeil to give a i.iii er lieaiiiig to a Pagan 
plnhisopher than t(j a Chustiaii wiiter. 

I shall, thereffMO, pioduee an instance of this 
excellent fiaiiic of iinnd in a sjieecdi of So( lates, 
which is quoted by Erasmus. This groat philoso- 
pher on the day of his execution, a little behue tlic 
di aught of poison was bnniglit to him, entertaining 
his friends with a discoiiisc on the immoitahty ot 
the soul, has these woids “ Whelhci or no (h»d 
Will approve of tu) actions, 1 know not ; hut this I 
am sure of, that 1 have at all Limes made it my 
S , eud-^avour to please him, and I ha\e a good hope 
^ that this my endeavour will he accepted bv him ” 
Wo find m these woids ol that gieat man (he 
hfihitual good intiuitmu which 1 v\ould heic incul- 
tate, and with wliuli that duiiie philosophei alw'acs 
aeted. I shall only atld, tliat Eiasmus, wlio was 
ttu uuhig(»ted Koiiian catholic, was so much ti.in- 
spoited willi tin* jia^sage ot Socuiles, that he could 
scarce foibeai looking (ipon luiii <is a s.iint, and de- 
siring him lo pray lor hini , m as that ingenious am! j 
learned WTiter has expiesscvl himself in a muc h j 
moie Indy inaunei ; “ Wlieii I lelieiton such a 
speech, proiiuuntcil liy sudi a pel son, 1 can scaice 
ioibcai crying out, ‘ Sunt (c Sooala^, O'U pro nobu 
O holy Socrates, p*ay lor us ” — L. ^ 


No. 2M.] MONDAY, NOVEMEEU 5, 1711. 

I’eneunit U’lnfxjia loiigi 

Son iln— — .Jcv Sat m 12t 

A long clc'iund.nice in an lioiu is Just — I)R\nfc.N 


[ 18 as uiiju.st in his dealings as he who takes up goods 
j of cl tiadesman without iiileiilion or abilil) to pay 
him. Of the lew of tho class wlm h 1 tliink lit to 
consider, there are not two lu ten who smieed, 
insomuch that I know a man of good sense wlio put 
Ins sou to a lilac ksiuith, though an ufiiu w.is made 
him ot Ins being leceived as a page to a in.in of j 
quality. Theie aie not more ciipp'os lonie out of 
the wars than tlu'Te aie flora tliosc gieat servici'S , 
some through dibcmitent lose then speech, some th( ir 
memuiies, otiieis their senses, or then lnes» amWI 
seldom see a man thoroughly di.si untented, but I 
conclude he has had the favour of some great man. 

1 have known of such as have been for twenty yoais 
togcthei within a mouth of a good eriqilo) meiit, but 
ni'\ei ariived at the liappincss of being possessed 
of any lliing, 

I'heie Is nothing more oiilinar\, than that a man, 
who lias got into a i oiisideiablo slatuin, sh.ill imme- 
diately ahei Ins inaiinci of ti eating all his friends, 
and lioiu that nioirieiit he is to deal willi you as if 
he were youi lati*. You aie no longei to be con- 
I suited, even in uialli'is W'hicli c'oiucin youisidf; 
ibutyoiii pation i'^ ol a spci ics abo\e you, and a 
fiee commmnciifion with you is not to be expeclel. 
This, peihap'', may he youi condition all tin’ wlnle 
ho he, ns office; and when that is at un end, you 
aie as intiinate as ever you wcie, and he will take it 
veiy ill if you keep tlic' distance he prescrihed you 
towards Inin in his giaudcur. One would think 
this should bc' a bebavioiir a man could bill into 
with the w’oist grace imaginable; but they who 
know the wuild liave seen it moic than once. I 
have often, with secret jnty, heaid the same ninn 
who has prolessed his abhui lenee against all kind 
()l pasidve behavioui, lose nntuites, huius, day', and 
years, in a liuitiess attendance on one who had no 
inclination to hcdiiond him. It is veiy uiiicb to fa* 
legicUcd, that the gieat have one paiticulai pini- 
lege above the lest ol' the wcold, ol being slow in 
lec cuing impiessioiis of kiudm-ss, and quick in 
taking ollencc. The elevation above tho rest of 


I I DID some time ago lay bcloie the woild the un- i mankind, e.vcept in vi'ry guat minds, makes men 
j happy caindition of (he tiadiiig [lait at mankind, , so giddy, that they do not see aftei the same mari- 
' who siiiler by want of puiictualjty*in the cle,iliiig' Miei they did hcdoic. Thus tluy despise then old 
J of persons ahov# (hern , Lnt theie ns u set <d men fi leiid*, and stiivc to extend tlicii inlcm sts to new 
I who are much mule the objects ot compassion than picteinhus. H) ihi d' nu' ins it utteii happens, that 
I even timse, and these are the dependants on gu'at when you come lo know how yon lost siuii an em- 
nien, *om they are pleased to t.ike under then ployment, yon will find the man who goi it nevei 
protection as sm h us aic to slnue m their tiiendship <lu’ained ol it; but, foi'oidh, he was to be surjnised 
and favour. These indeed, as well fiuin the homage into it, or perhaps sulieiLcd to iciene it. Ujioii 
that 18 aecepti'd liom them, as the hopes which arc such occasions as these a man may poibaps glow 
given to them, arc become a soil of creditors; and out of humour. If you aie so, all njaiikmd will tall 
these debtH, being debts ot honour, ouglit, according iii wnth the patron, and you are a humourist and 
to the uccustomed maxim, to be fiist discharged. uiiti actable it you me capable of being sour at a 
When 1 speak of dependants , I would not be un- disappointment, but it is the same tiling wlielln r 

derstood to mean those wdio aie woilhles*; in them- you do or do not resent ill-usage, you will lie used 

selves, or who, without any cull, will piess into the after the same manner; as some good molhers will 
company of their bctteis. Nor, when I speak of be sure to whip their thildicn till they i ly, and then 
jiatrons, do 1 mean those wlio either have U not m whip them for crying. 

their power, or have no obligation to assist their There are but two ways of doing aiij^ thing with 
liiends;bul I ''jicak of such leagues where there is great people, and those arc by making yourself 
power aud ohligation on tlie one part, and merit either considerable or agreeable. The former is 
and expectation on the other. not to bc attained but by findiug a way tu live with- 

I The division ol patron aud client, may, I believe, ' out them, or concealing that you want them ; the 

j include a third of our nation . the want of mei it and latter is only by failing into their taste and plea- 

real worth in the client, will strike out about ninety- eures. Tins is, of all ihc employments in the world, 
nine in u bundled of these; and tho want of ability the most servile, except it happens to be of youi 
111 patrons, as many of that kind. But, however, I own natural humour. For tu be agreeable to an- 
Tuust beg leave to say, that he who will take up an- ' other, especially if he bc above you, is not to be po> 

^ other’s tiuie and fuitune in his scivice, though he j — - - 

! has no prospcit of rewarding his merit towards him, 1 ^ • Tbcco^ 


I 
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sessecl of such qualities and accomnlishineuls as 
should remlor you agreeable m yourself, but such as 
make you agreeable in respect to him. An imita 
tion ol his faults, or u compliarico, if not subserv- 
ience to his vices, must be llie measure of your 
conduct. 

When it comes to that, the unnatural state a man 
lives in, when liis patron pleasies, is ended ; and his 
guilt and complaisance are objected to him, though 
tlio man who rejects him tor hi.s vices was nut only 
hyj paitncr, but seducer. Thus the client (like »i 
young woman who lias given up the innocence nhich 
inade licr charming) has not only lost his time, but 
also tlie virtue which could render him capable of 
resenting the injury which is done liim. 

It would be endless to recount tin* truks of tnrn- 
irig you oft’ from themselves to persons who have 
less power to serve you, the ait ot being souy lor 
such an uiiaecunntablc aicident in your behavioiii, 
that such a one (i\h(), jx ih.ips, has never heanl ot 
yon) ojiposes youi advancement; and if you have 
any thing more than ordinaiy in ycui, you ai(‘ 
tlattcjied with a wlii"']ier, that il is no wondei p»-(*pli‘ 
are so slow in doing for a man of )oui talents, and ! 
f no like 

Aftei all this treatment, f must vtill add the j 
pb'asantest insolrnee id’ all, wliuli I h ive once oi | 
twire SCI 11 , to wit, that when a silly logiic' has! 
ihiown away one jj.irt lu three ol liis lih* m iiiipi otit- 
iihle attendarue, it taken wonderfully ill th.it ho 
wu lid laws, and is je>olved to eiiipluy the lesl foi 
himself. 

Wh'Ui we consider Uiese tilings, ami retied tipim 
so mall) honest n.lture^ (which one, who makes ob- 
servation of wh.it passe'', may have voen) that have 
miscaiiied by sueli soil ol <ippli( alums, it is too me' 
lanclioh a scene to dwell upon; tlmrefore I shall 
take another o[)poi liituly to clisconiso ol good 
patrons, and distinguish sin h as li.ue done thc'u 
duty to those who have* dejiended upon tiieni, and 
were not able to <ict without then tavoiir. AVorthy 
patrons aio like Plato’s (Inardiaii Angeds, who are 
always doing good to then wauls; hut nc'gligenl 
pations me like Kjm.iiiiis's gocls, that lie lolling on 
the clouds, and, ln^t^'ad ol ble^slngs, pour clown 
storms and toinpest?. on llicj In ad?, ot (hose that aie 
ofteiiiig inceusc to thc'ni.* 

T 
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which Aristotle has brought to explain his doctrine 
of substantial forms, when he tells us that a statue 
lies hid m a block of marble ; and that the art of 
the strxtiiary only clears away the suporlluous mat- 
ter, and removes the rubbish. The figure is m 
stone', the sculptor only liuds it. What sculpture is 
to a block of marble, eclucalion is to a human soul. 
The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the wuo, 
the gocjd, or the gieat man, very often lie hid and 
concealed in a plebeian, which a pioper education 
might have disinteired, and have brought to light. 

I am, therefore, nmeli delighted with reading the 
aceounts of savage nations, and with contemplatiug 
those viitues which are wild and uncultivated; to 
sec courage exerting itself in fierceness, resolution 
in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, patience iii sulloii- 
ness ancl despair. 

Men’s passions operate variously, and appear in 
clitTeront kinds of actions, according as thciy 
move or less rectified and swayed by reason. When 
one heais of negroes, who upon the death of their 
masters, or upon changing (heir service, liang Uiein- 
selvos u[)oii tlie next tree, as it frequently happens 
111 our Amciican plantations, who can forbear ad- 
minng (heir fidelity, (hough it expresses itself in so 
dic*adi'ul a niduruM ? What migiit not that savage 
gieatness of soul which appears in these poor 
wide lies oil mail) occ*.isions be raised to, were it 
riglitly eiiltiv.ited <’ And wdi.it eoloiii of excuse can 
theic b(' for the contempt with which wo treat this 
jiaitofiai specie..^ that we should not put them 
upon the common lootot humanity; that we should 
only si't an iiisignilu nut fine u]»on the man who 
iniiidi'iN them ; nay, that we ''hould, fi'* much .is in 
I us lies, ml them oil' fioiu the ])rospcttof Imjipinoss 
I 111 anotliei woild as wi'll as iii this, and deny them 
jthat which we look upon as the proper means for 
! attaining it f 

I Since 1 am engaged on this subject, I cannot for. 
beai mentioning a story which I have lately heard,’ 
and which is .so well attested, that 1 have no manner 
ol leasoii to suspect the truth of it. I may call it 
a kind of wild tragedy that ji.assrd about twidve years 
ago lit S(. Uliristopher’s, one of oui Biitish Leeward 
I'-lands, The negioes who W'ere the ]»er 5 ons con- 
< 01 lied 111 it, w*ei*e all of them tlie slaves of a gentle- 
man, who IS now HI England. 

Tins geiillomaii, among his negroes, had a young 
waimaii, wdio was looked upon as a most Q|||||||jfaOrdi- 
nary beauty by those of her own com[de\ion. He 
h.ul at the same time two young ft Hows, who were 


Injieiiu.H (lidicissc liilcliter .irlci 

Kituillil nioies, occ sniU < ''St* ferns 

Ovin, ill' Toiilo, U IX ^T. 
In^'rttiuous arb. oliere tluy an eiilraiiee niul, 
bolten tlio inajincis, ami subdue tiic iniml 

I co>sinFii a human .soul without educatum like 
marble in the quarry, wlueh sliows none of its in- 
horent beauties, until the skill of the polishci fetches 
out the colours, makes the surface shine, and dis- 
covers eveiy nrnauiental cloud, spot, and vein that 
runs through the body of it. Education, after the 
same manner, when it works upon a iiolilc iniiid, 
draws out to view every latent virtue and perb'ction, 
which without such helps die never ahie to makc^ 
their appearance. 

If my leadei will give me leave to eh.inge the al- 
lusiou so soon upon him, I shall make use of the 
same instance to illustr.ile (he torcc of educ.ition, 

• Tht) Spectalur li.is rud fiislly rcpreseulod here |]ie Koiln of 
Epicunis • they were nupjio'ird to lie uidolent and unimlerested 
111 the OTairs of men, but not lu.ihgiuuii or cruel Ijcmga. 


j likewise negroes and slaves, vemavkablc} for the 
I comeliness of their pel sons, and for the friendship 
1 which tliey hole to one auolhc'r. It unfortunately 
j hapiH'iied lliat both of them fell m love with the b'- 
! male negro almve mentioned, who would have been 
i veiy glad to have taken cither ol thorn for her bus- 
I band, provided they would agiee between themselves 
I which should be the man. Rut they were both so 
j passmnatc'ly in love with her, that neither of them 
would think of giving liei up to liis livab; and at 
tiu' same time were so true to one another, that 
neither of them would think of gaming her without 
his friend’s consent. The torments of these two 
lo/ers were the discourse of the family to which they 
belonged, who could not forbear observing the 
strange complication of pas.sions which perplexed 
the hcaits of the poor negroes, that often dropped 
expressions of the uneasiness they underwent, and 
how impossible it was for either of them ever to bo 
hajipy. 

Alter along struggle between love and friendship. 


i 
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truth and jVuluusy, they one day took awalkto- 
gpthor into a wood, carrying their mistress along with 
them . where, after abundance of lamentations, they 
stabbed her to the heart, of which she immediately 
djed. A slave who was at his work not far from the 
jilace wlierc this astonishiug piece of cruelty was com- 
mitted, hearing the shrieks of the dying person, ran 
to see what was the occasion of them. He theie 
discovered tlie woman lying dead upon the ground, 
with the two negroes on each side of her, kissing 
the dead corpse, weeping over it, and beating their 
breasts in the utmost agonies of grief and despair 
He iinmcdiatoly ran to the English family with the 
news of wh.a he had seen ; who, ujion coming to the 
place, saw the woman dead, uii<l the two negioes 
exjuring by her with wounds tliry had given them- 
selves. 

We see m this amazing instance of baibanty, 
whdt strange disordeis arc bred in the minds of 
those men whose passions .ire not loguUted by vit- 
tue, and disciplined by reason. Though the action 
which 1 have lecited is in itself full of guilt and 
horror, it pioceeded tioni a tempei of mind whieh 
niiglit have produced \ery noble fiiiits, had it been 
informed and guided by a suitable education. 

It IS therolore an iinspeakahle blessing to be horn 
in those pat Is of llie world wheie wisdom and know- 
ledge Hoiu'ish ; though it must be confessed, there 
are, even in tlie.se p.irts, several poor uiunstructed per- 
sons, whc) .are hut little above the inhdhitaiitb of 
thovp nations of whuh I have been here speaking; 
as those wlio htiTe had the advantage of a more li- 
heial eclucalion use above one another by several 
ddferent degrees of perfection. For, to return to 
our statue in the block of maiblc, vve see it'soine 
tunes only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough- 
hewn, .uid but just ekotched into a human figure ; 
^^metlmes we sec the man appearing distinctly in 
all his limbs and fcatuics, sometimes we find the 
figure wrought up to a great elegancy, but seldom 
meet with any to which th(. liaud of a Phidias or 
Praxiteles could not give several nice touches and 
finishings, 

Hiscouisos of morality, and reflections upon 
human naliire, arc the best nieaus we can make use 
of to improve our minds, and gain a true knowledge 
of miiselves, and consequently to recover our souls 
out of the vice, ignorance, and prejudice, which na- 
turally^pccive to them. I have all along piofessed 
myself in this paper a promoter of those great 
ends; aud I flatter myself that Ido from day to 
day contiibute something to the polishing of men’s 
minds : at least my design is laudable, whatever 
the execution may he, I must confess I am not a 
little encouraged m it by many letters which I re- 
ceive from unknown Imnds, in approbation of my 
endeavours ; and must take this opportunity of re- 
turuirig my thanks to those who write them, and ex- 
cusing myself for not inserting several of them in 
my papers, which I am sensible would be a very 
great ornament to them. Should I publish the 
raises which are so well penned, they would do 
onour to the person.? who write them, but my pub- 
lishing of them would, I fear, be a sufficient instance’ 
to the world that I did not deserve them.— C. 
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Siquidem herde poMis, nil prius, neque fortius 
Veruni hi iiicipies, neque perficics na\lter, 

Atque, ubl pull non potens, cum nomo expetet, 

Infecta pace, ultro ad earn veuies, tndicaus 
le anmre, i*t ferre non posse aclum esl, ilicet, 

Pensti ' eludet, ubi te victuin Mnsertt. 

Txa. Eun act i. sc I. 

O brave • oh excellent ! if you maintain it' 

But ifyou try, and can't go through witti spirit, 

And finding you can t bear it, uninvited, 

Your peace uniuude, all of your own accord, 

You come and swear you love, and can't endure it, ^ 
Good luglit ' all's over • ruin'd ' and undone ! 

She li jilt you, when she sees you in her power 

CoLHAN. 

“To Mft. Splctator. 

“ Sir, 

“ This is to inform you, that Mr. Freeman had 
no sooner taken coach, but his lady was taken with 
a terrible fit of the vapours, which it is feared will 
make her miscarry, if not endanger her life ; there- 
fore, dear Sir, if you know of any receipt that is good 
against thia tashioiiable reigning distemper, be 
pleased to communicate it for the good of the public, 
and you will oblige Yours, 

“ A. Nolwilt..” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ The uproar was so great as soon as I had read 
the Spectator conceinmg Mrs. Freeman, that after 
many revolutions lu her temper, of i aging, .sw'oon- 
lug, railing, fainting, pitying herself, and icvibng 
hei husband, upon an accidental coming in of a 
neighbouring lady (who says she has wiit to you 
also), she hud nothing left tor it but to fall into a 
fit, I had the honour to read the paper to her, and 
have pretty good command of countenance and tem- 
per on such occasions ; and soon found my liistoricai 
n.iinc to be Tom Meggot in your writings, but con- 
cealed myself until I saw how it affected Mrs. Free- 
man. She looked frequently at her husband, as 
often at me; and she did not tremble as she filled 
tea, until she came to tho circumstance of Airm 
strong’s writing out a piece of Tully for an opera 
tunc. Then she bur.st out, she wa.s exposed, she 
wa.s deceived, she was wiouged and abused. The 
toa-cup was thrown into the fire; and without 
taking vengeance on her spouse, she said to me, 
that 1 was a pretending coxcomb, a meddler that 
knew not what it was to interpose in so nice un 
aflair as between a man and his wife. To which 
Mr. Freeman : ‘ Madam, were I le.ss fond of you 
than I am, 1 should not have taken this way of 
writing to the Spectator to inform a woman, whom 
God and nature has placed under my direction, with 
what I request of her; but since you arc so indiscreet 
aw not to take tho hint which I gave you iii that 
paper, I must tell you, Madam, in so many words, 
that you have for a long and tedious space of lime 
acted a part unsuitable to the sense you ought to 
have of the subordination in which you are placed. 
And I must acquaint you, once for all, that the fel- 
low without' — ‘ Ho, Tom !’ — (here the footman en- 
tered and answered, Madam) ‘ Sirrah, don’t you 
know my voice ? Look uj)on me when I speak to 
you/ — ‘ I aay, Madam, this fellow hero is to know 
of me myself, whether I am at leisure to see com- 
pany or not. I am from this hour master of thi.s 
house ; and ray business in it, and every where else, 
is to behave myself in .such a manner, as it shall be 
hereafter an honour to you to bear my name ; and 
your pride that you are the delight, the darling, and 
ornament of a man of honour, useful and esteemed 
by his friends ; and I no longer one that ha^uried 
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humour which has grown upon an agreeablo woman ' 
hy his indulgence.* Mr, Freeman ended this with 
d tenderness in his aspect, and a downcast eye, 
which showed ho was extremely moved at the 
■’nguish he saw her in; for she sat swelling with 
passion, and her eyes firmly fixed on the fire; when 


— ^I’unc fivn)iua simplex, 

Et pant^r toto repetilur clamor ab antro 

Juv, Sat. vi. 826. 

Then unrostraln’d by rules of tlooem y, 

Ih’ assembled females raise a geuenu cry 

i, fearing he w’oulil lose all again, took upon me to I reader to-duy with some 

,,rovoke her out of that amiable sorrow she was in, ; desciptioa of a** dub,” whet her' I'al ~ ■''™ 


ginary I cannot determine; bat am apt to fauby, 
that tho writer of it, whoever she is, has formed a 
kind of nocturnal orgie out of her own fancy. 
Whether this be so or not, her letter may conduce 
to the amendment of that kind of persons who are 
represented in it, and whose characters are frequent 
enough in the World. 

“ Mil. sSl'KCTAlOl!, 

“ In some of yom fir'^t pa[icrs you were pleaaorl 
to give the public a very diverting account ol several 


to fall upon me ; upon which I said very seasonably 
fic my friend, that indeed Mr. Freeman was become 
the common talk of the town ; and that nothing was 
so much a jest, as when it was said m company, Ml. 

Freeman had promised to come to such a place 
Upon which the good lady turned her softness into 
downright lage, and thiew the scalding tca-kettlc 
upon your humble servant, flew into the middle of 
the room, and cried out she was the unfortuiiatest 
of all womou. Others kept family dissatisfaetioiih 
for houib of privacy and letireineiit. No apology 
was to be made to her, no expedient to be hmiid, no ' clubs and nocturnal assemblies , but I am a member 
previous manner of breaking what was amiss in her; of a sonety which has wholly esiajierl your notice, 
but all the world was to be iK'qiiaintcd with her I mean a club of Slie-llom[)S. We take each a 
errors, without the least admonition. Mr. Freeman hai kne) -coach, and meet once a W'eck in a laige 
was going to make a softening speech, but I inter- upj»er-chamber, which we lure by the year for that 
posed ‘ Ln(ik you, Madam, I have nothing to f^ay purjiose ; our landlord and his family, who are quiet 
to this iiiattei, lait }0u ought to consider you me ))eople, constantly contriving to he abroad on our 
now pa^t a chicken , this limnour, which was well : club-night. We are no sooner come together, than 
enough in a gill, is insuffeiahle in one of your mo- , we throw off all that modesty and reservedness 
therly character.’ With that she lost all patieiuo, with winch our sex are obliged to disguise themselves 
and flew directly at her husband’s periwig. 1 got ' in public places. I am not able to express the 
her in my arms, and defended my fiiend; he , pleasure we enjoy Ironi ten at night till lour m the 
making signs at the same time that it was too much, i morning, in being as rude as you men can bo for 
I beckoning, nodding, ami I’rowiuiig over her ' your lives. Asourplayvunshighjtheroomisim- 
bhonlder, that ho was lost it he ilid not persist. In mediately filled with biokcu fans, torn pctticoala, 
(his manner we flew round and round the room in lappets, or head-diossos, llouuccs, furbelows, gaiters, 
a iMoiiieut, until the lady I spoke of above and and uoikiiig-aprons I had forgot to tell you at 
servants entered, upon which she fell upon the first, that besuh's tlic coaches we come in ourselves, 
rf»iicli as hieatliless. I still ke{)t up my friend ; but th(?re is, one which stands always empty to carry off 
he, w'ltli a veiy silly air, bid them bring the coach oui dead men, for so we call all those fiagmeiits and 
to the door, and w'c went off; 1 being forced to bid tatters with which the 100 m is stiewcd, and wliieli 
the coaeliman drive on. Wo weic* no .sooner come we jiack up together in bundles, ami put into the 
ro my lodgings, but all his wito’s relations came to , atoiesaid coach. It is no small diversion for us to 
inqune after him; and Mis. Freeman’s mother , meet the next night at some member’s chamber, 
writ a note, wheiem she thought never to have seen , where eveiy one is to pick out what belongs to her 
this day, and so Ibith. I from this confused bundle of silks, stufls, laces, and 

“ In a word, Sir, I am afiaid wo aie upon a ribands. 1 have hitheito givea yon an account of 
thing we have no talcnis for , and I can observe al- our diversion on ordinary club-nights ; but must ac- 
ready, my friend looks upon me rather as a man | quaint you further, that once a month wo demolish 
that knows a weakness ot him that he is ashamed of, ' a prude, that is, w'e get some queer formal creature 
than one who has rescued him from slavery. Mr. , in among us, and unrig her in an instant. Our laut 
Spectator, I am but a young fellow, and if Mr j month’s prude was «o armed and fortified in w'halo- 


Fre'unan submits, I shall be looked upon as an 111 
cendiary, and never get a wife as long as I breathe. 
He has indeed sent word home he sb.ill he at 
Hampstead to-night; but I believe fear of the first 
onset after this rupture has too great a place in this 
resolution, Mrs. Fiecmaii has a very pretty sister; 


bone amf buckram, that we had much ado to come 
at her; but you would have died with laughing to 
have .seen how the sober awkward thing looked when 
she was forced out of her intren chine nts. In short, 
Sir, it IS impossible to give you a true notion of our 
sport, unless you would come one night amongst 


suppose I delivered him up, and articled with her jus; and though it be directly against the rules of 
mother for her bringing him home. If he has not j our society to admit a male visitant, we repose so 
courage to stand it (you are a groat casuist), is it {much confidence in your silence and taciturnity, 
such an ill thing to bring myself off as well as 1 can ? ! that it w-as agreed by the whole club, at our last 
What makes me doubt my man is, that I find ho 
thinks it reasonable to expostulate at least with her? 
and Captain Sentry will tell you, if you let your^ 


orders be disputed, you are no longer a commander. 
I wish you could auvisc rac how to get clear of this 
business handsomely “ Yours, 

'p, “Tom Mbggot.’* 


meeting, to give you entrance for one night as a 
Spectator. 

“ I am your humble Servant, 

“ Kitty Termagant. 


“ P. S. We shall demolish a prude next Thursday.’* 

Though I thank Kilty for her kind offer, I do no* 
at present find m myself any inclination to venture 
my person with her and her romping coinpanious. 
1 should regard myself as a second Clodius in- 
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trudni^^ on the niystcnous rites of the Bona Dea, 
and should apprehend being demolished as much as 
the prude. 

Tne following letter comes from a gentleman, 
whose taste I tind is much too delicate to endure 
the least advance towards romping. I may perhaps 
hereaftei improve upon the hint he has given me, 
and make it the ‘^object of a whole Spectator; in the 
mean time t.ike it as it follows in his own words. 

“ Mu. SlM:t TAIOK, 

“ It IS my imsforLune to he in love with a young 
creature who is daily committing faults, whicdi, 
though they give me the ulniost uneasiness, 1 know 
not liow to re[)i ove her for, or even acquaint her 
with. She IS pietty, dresses well, is ru h, and good- 
humoured; but either w'holly ni’glccts, or has no 
notion of that winch polite jieople have agreed to 
distinguish by the name of delieac). After oui le- 
tiirn fium a walk the other day slie thiow' heiself 
into an elbow-chair, and piufessed before a huge 
company, that she was all over m a sweat She 
told me this afternoon that her stomach ached; and 
was complaining yesterday at dimipi ot something 
that stuck in h( i teeth 1 tieatod hew with a basket 
of fruit last summer, which she ale so very giccdily, 
as almost made me icsuhe nevi'r to see liei moie. 
In ahoit, Sir, I begin to Iremble whenevoi I S(‘e liei 
about to speak or move As shi* does not wuint 
sense, if she lakes these hints I am liapj)y ; if imt, I 
am more th.iu afuid, that these things which slioik 
me even in the behaviour of a mistress, will appeal 
insuppoi table in lb. it ot a VNife. 

“ 1 am, Sir, yours,” &c. 

My next loiter ccoiies Irom a con espondeiii.whom 
I cannot but very much v.ilue, upon the aicovmi 
whuh tjbc gives of hrisell. 

“ Mr. Spiict ator, 

“ I am happily anived at a slate of tranquillity, 
which few people envy, I raiMii that of an old maid . 
therefore being wholly iincoiu’eriiod iii all that 
medley of follies which our sr\ is apt to contract 
from their silly fondness ot youis, I read your lail- 
lencs on us without provocation. I c‘an say with 
Hamlet, 

M.ui Ueliglih not me, 

Nur v^omAn eithrr 

Therefore, dear Sir, as you never spare youi 
own sex, do not he afraid of reproving what is ndi- 
culous m mils, and you will oblige at least one 
woman, who is 

” Your humble Seivanl, 

“Susannah Frost.” 

“ Mr. Spectatok, 

“ I am wife to a clergyman, and cannot help 
thinking that in your tenth or tithe character of 
womankind you meant mysdf, therefore I have no 
quarrel against you for the other nine characters. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

X. “A. B.” 


No. 218.1 FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1711. 

Quid de quoquo viro. et cui dicaa, sn'pc on veto 

Hou Ep Avji 68. 

Have a care 

or \%bom you talk, lo whom, and whal, and where 

PuOLFT. 

1 HAPPEN Eo the other day, as my way is, to 
stroll mtn a liitle colTee-houflo beyond Aldgate; and 
Utf I sat theic two or three very plain sensible men 


! were talking of the Spectator. One said, ho hnd 
I that morning drawn the great benefit ticket ; an- 
other wished he had; but a third shaked his head 
and said, It was a pity that the wiitor of that paper 
was such a sort of man, that it was no great mat- 
ter whether he had it or no. He ib, it seems, said 
the good man, the most extravagant creature in the 
woild; has run through vast sums, and yet been in 
cuntmudl want • a man, for all he talks so well ot 
eerinomy, unht for any of the otiices of lifi^ by loa- 
sou of hi.? profuhcness. It would be an unh.i]^)y 
thing to be his wife, hifc child, or his friend ; aud 
yet he talks as well of those dnlies of life as any 
one. Much reflection has brought me to so ea^y 
a contempt for every thing which is false, that ihis 
heavy accusation gave mo no manner of uneasiness , 
but at the same time it threw me into deep thought 
up(Ui the subject of fame in general; and I could 
not but pity sueb as were so weak, as lo value wduit 
the common people say out of their own talkalive 
tempei to the advantage or dunuiiihon of tho.se 
whom they mention, without being moved either by 
malice or good will. It will he too long to expa- 
tiate upon the sense all mankind have of lame, and 
the lnexp^e^slble pleasure which there is in I he 
approbation of w'oilhy men, to all vvJio aie capable 
ot worthy actions; but lucthinks one may divide the 
general weid fame, inlo three dilFeient sjiceies, as 
it legards the diflcient ouler.s of mankind who hixvf 
any thing to do with it. Famo Iherefore may l>c 
divided into gloiy, which respects the iieio; lepii- 
tation, which is preserved by evei y gentleman , and 
ciedit, which must be sujijioited by eveiy iradesin.m 
These possessions in fame aie dealer than life to 
those eharacicrs of men, or lathcr are the lite of 
these characters. Gloiy, while the hero pin sues 
gicdt and noble entei jiiise!!!, is iniliregnable , and 
all the assailants of hvs renown do but show then 
jiam and luip.itieneo of its brightness, without 
throvviug the least shade upon it. 11 the toiindation 
of a high name be viitue and service, all tli.it is 
oflered against it is but rumour, which is too slmit- 
lived to .stand up in eoinpetiliun with glory, which 
IS everlasting. 

Reputation, whuh is the portion of cvciy man 
who would live with the cJeg.int and knowing part 
of mankind, is as stable as gloiy, if it be as well 
founcled ; and the common cause iif human society 
ip thought eonceined when we hear a man of good 
bidi.iviour calumniated. Besides which, accoitiing 
to a prevailing custom among us, every man h.is 
his defence in Ins own arm; and reproach is soon 
checked, put out of countenance, and overtaken by 
di.sgrace. 

The most unhappy of all men, and the most ex- 
posed to the malignity or wantonness of the com- 
mon voice, is the trader. Credit is undone in whis- 
pers. The tradesman’s wound is received from one 
who IS more private and more cruel than the ruffian 
with the lantern and dagger. The manner of re- 
peating a man’s name,— As; “ Mr. Cash, Oh’ do 
you leave your money at his .shop ? Why, do yon 
know' Mr Searoom ? He is indeed a general mer- 
chant.” I say, I have seen, from the iteration of a 
man's iiarac hiding one thought of him, and ex- 
plaining whdt you hide, by saying something to his 
advantage when you speak, a merchant hurt in his 
credit; and him who, eveiy day he lived, literally 
added to the value of his native country, undone by 
one. who was only a burden and a blcmi<^h to it. 
Since every body who knows the world i.s sensible 
of this gieai evil, how careful ought a man to be in 
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his language of a morehaut ? It may possibly be in 
the power of a very shallow creature to lay the rum 
of the best family lu the most ojmlent city ; and 
the more so, the more highly he deserves of his 
country; that is to say, the further he places his 
wealth out of his lianas, to draw home that of an- 
other climate. 

In this case on iU word may change plenty into 
want, and by a rash sentence a free and generous 
fortune may in a few days be reduced to beggary. 
Hove little does a giddy prater imagine, that an idle 
[mr.ise to the disfavour of a merchant, may bo as 
pernicious in the consequence, as the forgery of a 
deed to bar an inheritance would be to a gentleman ? 
Land stands where it did before a gentleman was 
calunmiated, and the state of a great action is just 
as it was before calumny was offered to dimmish it, 
and there is time, place, and octasion expected to 
unravel all that is contrived against those (harac- 
ters ; but the trader who is ready only for probable 
demands ujiou liini, can have no armour against the 
inquisitivo, the malicious, and the envious, who are 
prepared to till the cry to Ins dislionour. Fire and 
sword arc slow engines of dcstiuctiori, in comparison 
• )f the babbler in the case of the met chant. 

For this icasou, I thought it an innuitablo piece 
of humanity of a gentleman of m} .uqnaintaiice, 
who had gloat v.iiiety of affiiits, and used to talk 
uitliwaiinth enough against gcutiemmi by whom 
lie thought himself ill dealt v\i(h; that he would 
never h't anything be urged against a merchant 
(with whom he had any diffeieiice) except in a 
couit of justice. lie used to say, that to speak ill 
of a merchant was to hegiu his suit with judgment 
and execution. One cannot, 1 think, say more on 
this occasion, than to icpcut, that the merit of the 
men hant is above that of all other subjects : foi 
while he is untouched lu his credit, his hancl-vvnting 
IS a more portable coin for the service of his fellow- 
citizens, and Ins word the gold of OpUir to the 
country wherein he resides — T. 


No. 21‘J.J SATUllUA Y, NOVEMKKH 10, 1711. 

ta noHlia \ oco Ovin, Met xljl Ml. 

"Ihese 1 scarce call our own. 

TnERtu are hut few men who arc not ambitious 
of distinguishing themsedves m the nation or coun- 
try where they live, and of gi owing coiisideiahlc 
among tho.se with W'hom they converse. There is 
a kind of grandeur and respect, wdinh (he meanest 
and most insignilicant part of mankind endeavour to 
procuie in the little ciicle of their fiieuds and ac- 
quaintance. The pooiest mechanic, nay, the man 
who live.s upon common alms, gets him Ins set of 
admirers, and delights in that superiority which he 
enjoys over those who are in some icspects beneath 
him. This ambition, which « iiatuial to the soul 
of man, miglit, methiuks, receive a very happy 
turn; and, it it were rightly directed, contiibute as 
much to a pciwn’b advantage, as it generally does 
to his iinea^inesb and disquiet. 

I shall tlicuifoie’put together some ttioughts on 
this subject, which I have not met with in othei* 
writers; and shall set them down as th.ey have oc- 
curred to me, without being at the pains to connect 
or methodize them. 

All euperionty and pre-eminence that one man 
can have over another, may be reduccil to the 
notion of quality, which, considered at large, is 
either, that of fortune, body, or mind. The hnst is 


that which consists in birth, title, or riches : it is 
the most foreign to our natures, and what w'e can 
the least call our own of any of the three kinds of 
quality. In relation to the body, quality arises 
from health, strength, or beauty; which are nearer 
to us, and more a part of ourselves than the former. 
Quality, as it regards the mind, has its vise from 
knowledge or virtue; and is that which ib more 
essential to us, and more intimately united with us 
than either of the other two. 

The quality of fortune, though a man has loss 
reason to value himself upon it than on that of 
the body or mind, is how^ever the kind of quality 
which makes the most shining figure m the eye of 
the world. 

A.S virtue i.s tho most reasonable and genuine 
source of honour, we generally find in titles an in- 
timation of some particular nieiit that should re- 
commend men to the high stations -which they 
possess, Holiness is ascribed to the pope; majesty 
to kings ; serenity or miidiiess of temper to priiice.s ; 
excidleuce or perfection to ambassadors; grace to 
archbishops; honour to peers; worship or veue 
rabic behaviour to magistrates; and reverence, whicn 
is ol the .same import as the iormer, to the infenoi 
cdcigy. 

In Uie foundeis of great families, such attnbua*-* 
of honour arc genorally correspondent vMtli tJie vir 
tues of the pel son to whom they are applied; but 
in tlie descendants, they n»-e too often the marks 
rather ot giaudciir than ol incut. The stamj> and 
denomination still continues, hut the intiirsie value 
is frequemly lost. 

The death-bed shows the emptiness of tith-s in a 
true hght A poor dispirited sinner lies trembling 
nuclei the apprehensions of the state he is enteiing 
on* and j.s asked by a giavo attmdaut how his 
holiness does? Another hears him''PU' addics-scd 
to under the title of highness or excellency, who 
lies undei .sucli mean ciicumstan-'es of mortality 
as are the liisgiace of human nature. Titles at { 
such a tune look rather like insults and mockery j 
than respect. • j 

The tiiith of it is, honoin.s are in this world j 
under no regnlalion, true qiialiiv is neglected, 
virtue lb opjire.sscd, and vice ti iiiiuphant. The 
last day will lectify tins disorder, and assign to 
every one a station suitable to the dignity of his 
chaructei. Ranks will be then adjusted, and pre- 
cedency set right. 

Methinks we should have an ambition, if not to 
advance oui. selves lu another vvoild, at least to pre- 
serve our post )U it, and outshine oui iiifeiiors in 
virtue here, that they may not be put above ns in a 
state V. Inch is to settle the distinction for eternity. 

Men lU Scripture are called strangers and co- 
jouruers u])on eaith, and life a pilgrimage Several 
heathen, as w'ell as Christian authors, under the 
•same kind of metaphor, have repicsontcd the world 
as an inn, which was only dcsigifld to furnish us 
with accommodations in this our passage. It is 
thercfoio very absurd to think of setting up our 
rc.sl hcfoio we come to our journey’s end, and not 
lather to take care of the reception wo .shall there 
meet, with, than to fix our thoughts on the little 
conveniences and advantages which wo enjoy one 
above another in the way to it. 

Epictetus makes use of another kind of allusion, 
which IS veiy beautiful, and wonderfully proper to 
incline us to bo satisfied with tho poet m which 
Fiovidence has placed ub, Wa are here, save ^e, 
as HI a theatre, where every one has a part allotted 
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to him. The great duty which hee upon a man is 
to act his pait in perfection. We may indeed say, 
that our part does not suit us, and that we could act 
another better. But this, says the philosopher, is 
not our business. All that we arc concerned in is 
to excel in the part which is given us. If it be an 
.inproper one, the fault is not in us, but in Him who 
has cast our several parts, and is the great dispo.ser 
of the drama.* 

The part that was acted by this philosopher him- 
self was but a very indifferent one, tor he lived and 
died a slave. His motive to contentment in this 
particular, receives a vciy great enfoi cement from 
yie dhove-montiuned considcralion, if we remember 
tnat our parts in the other world will be new east, 
and that mankind will be there ranged in different 
stations of superiority and pre-eminence, m propor- 
tion as they have here excelled one another in vir- 
tue, and pei;/ormed lu their several posts of life the 
duties which belong to them. 

There are many beautiful passages lu the little 
apocryphal book, entitled, The Wisdom of Solomon, 
to set forth the vanity of honour, and (he like tem- 
poral blessings which arc m so great repute among 
men, and to comfort those who have not the possess- 
ion of them. It represents in very warm and noble 
terms this udvancemeut of a good man lu the other 
world, and the great surprise vhich it will produce 
among those who are his superiors in this. “ Then 
shall the righteous man stand in great boldness be- 
foie the face of such as liavo afllictcd him, and made 
no acHiount of his labours. When they see it they 
shall be troubled with terrible fear, and shall be 
amazed at ihe strangeness of his salvation, so far 
beyond all that they looked for. And they roT^ent- 
ing and groaning for anguish of spirit, shall say 
within themselves, Tins was he whom we had some 
tiuic m dcnsioii, and a proverb of reproach. Wc 
fools accounted his life madness, and Ins end to he 
without honour. How is he numbered among the 
children of God, and his lot among the samts !”f 

If the reader would see the description of a life 
that IS passed away in vanity and among the shadows 
of pomp and greatness, he may see it very iincly 
drawn in the same place | In the mean time, since 
it is necessary, in the present constitution of things, 
that order and distinction should be kept up in the 
world, we should be liappy if those who enjoy the 
upper stations in it, would endeavour to suipass 
others in virtue as rauih as in latik, and by their 
hiunauity and condescension make their superioiity 
easy and acceptable to those who are heueath them, 
and if, on the contrary, those who are m meaner 
posts of life, would consider how they may better 
(heir condition horeafter, and by a just deference 
and submission to theii superiors, make them happy 
in those blessings with which Providence has thought 
fit to distinguish them.— -C. 

♦ 
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Humoresque sent vuri os Vmo Am xii 228. 

A thousaiuJ rumours spreads. 

“ yiB, 

“ Why will you apply to my father for my love? 

1 cannot help it if he will give you my person ; but 
I nspure you it is not in his power, nor even in my 
own, to give you my heart. Dear Sir, do but con- 

• Virt F.pioteli Knchirld. cap 23 
t Wisd V 1—5 t Ib 8—14. 


aider the ill-consequence of such a match ; you arc 
fifty-five, I twenty-one. You are a man of business, 
and mightily conversant m arithmetic and making 
calculations ; be pleased therefore to consider what 
proportion your spirits bear to mine; and when you 
have made a just estimate of the uccessar) decav 
on one side, and the redundance on the other, you 
will act accoidingly. This perhaps is .such lan- 
guage as you may not expect from a young lady ; 
but my happiness is at stake, and I inq^t talk 
plainly. I mortally hate you; and so, as you ai^l 
my father agree, you may take me or leave me but 
if you will be so good as never to sec me more, you 
will for ever oblige, 

“ Su, your most humble Servant, 

“ Hb^HiETT.\ 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

There aie .so many artifices and modes of faUc 
wit, and such a variety of humour discovers itself 
among its votaries, that it would be impossible to 
exhaust so fertile a subject, if you would think fit 
to resume it. The following instances may, if you 
thiuk fit, bo added by way of appendix to your dis- 
courses on that subject. 

“ That feat of poetical activity mentioned by 
Horace, of an author who could compo.se two him 
dred veises wliile he stood upon one leg, has been 
imitated (as I have heard) by a modern writer; 
who. priding himself on the hurry of his invention, 
thought it in) .small addition to his fame to have eai Ii 
piece nimuted with the exact number of hours or 
days it cost him la the composition. He could ta«to 
no prai.se until he had aiujuainted you in how short 
space of tune he had de.served it; and was not so 
much led to an ostentation of his art, as of his 
dispatch . 

Accipe, si VIS. 

Accqie jam tabulas; detur tinbis locus, hora, 

Cuijtodes . vidcanius lilor plus scnhorc possit 

lIoR I Sat. Iv K 

Here s pen and ink, and lime, and place; let’s try 

Who can write iiiost, and f.tslcsl, >ou or I — Crkrch 
This was the whole of his ambition ; and theie- 
fore I cannot but think the flights of this rapid 
author very proper to be opposed to those laboiious 
nothings which you have observed were the deliglit 
of the German wits, and in which they so happily 
got rid of .such a tedious quantity of their time. 

“ I have known a gentleman of another turn of 
humour, who, despising the name of an author, 
never printed his works, but contracted bis talent, 
and by the help of a very fine diamond which he 
wore on his little finger, was a considerable poet 
upon glass. He had a very good epigrammatic wit ; 
and there was not a parlour or tavern window 
where he visited or dined for some years, which did 
not receive some sketches or memorials of it. It 
was his misfortune at last to lose his genius and his 
ring to a sharper at play^ and he has not attempted 
to make a verse since. 

“ But of all contractions or expedients for wit, I 
admire tliat of an ingenious projector whose book I 
have seen. This virtuoso being a mathematician, 
has, according to his taste, thrown the art of poetry 
into a short problem, and contrived tables, by which 
Jny one, without knowing a word of giammar or 
sense, may to his great comfort be able to compose, 
or rather to erect, Latin verses.* His tables are a 

• Tina is no fiction of the Spectator’s, as might naturally be 
imagined There was a projector of this kind named John 
Peter, who published a very thin pamphlet in 8vo cntilled, 
Artifieial Versifying, a New Way to make Latin verses, Ivond 
1678 
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kind of poetical logarithms, which being divided 
into several squares, and all inscribed with so many 
incoherent words, appear to the eye somewhat like 
a fortune-telling screen. What a joy must it be to 
the unlearned operator to find that these words being 
■ arefully collected and writ down in order accoid- 
iQg to the problem, start of themselves into hexa- 
meter and pentameter verses ? A friend of mine, 
who is a student in astrology, meeting with this 
book, performed the operation, by the rules there set 
tUwn ; ho showed his verses to the next of his ac- 
quaintance, who happened to understand Latin; 
and being informed they described a tempest of 
wind, very luckily prefixed them, together with a 
transldtiou, to an almanac he was just then print- 
ing, and was supposed to have I'oietold the last 
great stoim.* 

“ 1 think the only improvement beyond this 
would be that which the late ^uke of Puckinghara 
mentioned to a stupid pieteiider to poetry, as a pro- 
ject of a Dutch mechanic, V 12 . a mill to make verses. 
This being the most compendious method of all 
which have been yet proposed, may deserve the 
thoughts of our modern virtuosi who are employed 
in new discovoiies foi the public good ; and it may 
be worth the while to cuusider, whether in on island 
where few are content without being thought wits, 
it will not be a common benefit, that wit as well as 
labour sliould be made cheap. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble Servaut,” &c. 

*‘]VIr. SeKCTATon, 

“ 1 often dine at a gentleman’s house where there 
are two young ladies in Ihemsolvea very agreeable, 
but very cold in tlieir behaviour, because they un- 
derstand me for a person that is to ‘ break my 
mind,’ as the pinasc is, very suddenly to one of 
them. But I take this way to acquaint them that 
I am not in love with either of them, in hopes tJiey 
will use me with that agreeable treedom and indit- 
ferenco which they do all the rest of the world, and 
not to drink to one another only, but soinetiiacs 
cast a kind look, with tlieir service to, 

“ Sir, your humble Servant.” . 

” Mn. Spkctator, 

” I am a young gentleman, and take it for a piece 
of good-breeding to pull off luy hat when 1 sec any 
thing pecubarly charming ih any woman, whethci 
I know her or not. I take care that there is no- 
thing ludicrous or arch in ray manner, as if I were 
to betray a woman into a salutation by way of je^t 
or humour; and yet except I am acquainted with 
her, I find she ever takes it tor a rule, that she is to 
look upon this civility and homage I pay to her 
supposed merit, as an impertinence or forwardness 
which she is to observe and neglect. I wish, Sir, 
you would settle the business of salutation; and 
please to inform me how I shall resist the sudden 
impulse I have to be civil to what gives an idea of 
merit ; or tell these creatures how to behave them- 
selves in return to the esteem I have for them. My 
affairs are such that your decision will be a favour 
^ to me, if It be only to save the unnecessary expense 
of wearing out ray hat so fast as I do present. 

I am, Sir, yours, 

” T. D. 

FO ST SCRIPT. 

“ There are some that do know me, and won’t 
bow to me.” 

* Vu Noiomlx;r !4(>, 1703 
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Ab ovo 

Usque ad mala Hoa. Sat. 8 1 I v. 6, 

From eggs, which ftral are set u|jon Lne board. 

To apples riim, with wJuch it last Is stor'd. 

W HKN 1 have finished any of my speculations it 
is my method to consider which of the ancient au- 
thors have touched upon the sabjects that I treat of. 
By this means I meet with some celebrated thought 
upon it, or a thought of ray own expressed in better 
words, or some similitude for the illustration of my sub- 
ject. This is what gives birth to the motto of a specu- 
lation, which I rather choose to take out of the pools 
than the prose-writers, as the former generally give 
A finer turn to a thought than the latter, ami by 
couching it in few words, and in hannoiiious num- 
bers, make it more portable to the memory. 

My reader is therefore sure to meet with at least 
one good hue m every paper, and very often finds 
Ins imagination entertained by a hint that awakens 
ill his memory some beautiful passage of a classic 
author. 

It was n saying of an ancient philosopher,* which 
I find some of o'lr writers have ascribed to Queen 
Elizabeth, who perhaps might have taken occasion 
to lepeatit, that a good face is a letter of rccom- 
meiidtttion. It naturally makes the beholders iu- 
quisitive into the person who is the owner of it, and 
gi'iierally prepossesses them in his favour. A hand- 
some motto has the same ctfeot. Besides that it 
always gives a supernumerary beauty to a paper, 
.Old is sometimes in a miumer necessary, when the 
writer is engaged in what may appear a paradox to 
vulgar miuds, as it shows that he is supported by 
good authorities, and is not singular m his opinion. 

1 must confess the motto is of little use to an un- 
learned reader, for which reason 1 consider it only 
ds “ a word to the wise.” But as for my unlearned 
friends, if they cannot relish the motto, I take care 
to make provision for them in the body of my paper. 
If they do not understand the sign that is hung out, 
they know very well by it that they may meet with 
entertainment in tlio house; and I think 1 waj 
never better pleased than with a plain man’s com- 
phincut, who upon hi3 friend’s telling him that he 
would like the Spectator much better if he under- 
stood the motto, replied that “ good wine needs no 
bush.” 

I have heard of a couple of preachers in a country 
town, who endeavoured which should outshine one 
another, and draw together the greatest congrega- 
tion. One of them being well versed iu the Fathers, 
used to quote every now and then a Latin sentence 
to his illiterate hearers, who it seems found them- 
selves 60 edified by it, that they flocked iu greater 
numbers to this learned man than to his rival. The 
other finding his congregation mouldering every 
Sunday, and hearing at length what was the occa- 
sion of it, resolved to give his parish a little Latin 
in his turn ; but being unacquainted with any of the 
Fathers, he digested into nis sermons the whole 
book of Qua Genua^ adding however such explica- 
tions to it as he thought might be for the benefit of 
his people. He afterward entered upon Ai in fra- 
senti, which ho converted in the same manner to 
the use of his parishioners. This in a very little 
time thickened his audience, filled his church, and 
routed his antagonist. 

* iVristotle. or, aoconlliij? \o dome, Diogrjiee. See Diogenes 
I aertius, lib, v c.ti> I all. 
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Thp nutiiial love to Latin, which i« so pievalcut 
in our cuinnion people, makes me thiuk that my 
'.pceularioiis laie never the worse amon^ tliein for 
ll)at Jiftle sciap whidi ajn)ears at the head of thorn; 
ami what the more encourages mo in the UvSe of 
(juotations 111 an unknown tongue, is, that 1 hctir 
the ladies, whose approhation I value more than that 
of the whole learned world, declare theiuhclvos in .i 
more particular manner pleased with my Gicck 
mottos. 

Designing this da>’s work for a dissertation upon 
the two extiemities of my Jiaper, and liavnig all ead\ 
dispatched my motto, I .shall, in tlie next pl-na*, dis- 
course upon those single capital lelteis, whuh are 
placed at tlic end of it, and whuh have aflouh’d 

f ureal matter of speculation to tlio curious. I have 
leard various coujectuies upon th\s subject. Some 
tell us that C IS tlie maik of those pajiers that aie 
written by the I'leigvmati, though other? 'l^crlhe 
tliem to the elub ui geneial : that the pap<‘r.> maik<'d 
with 11 wt'ie written by my friend 8ir Itoger; tluil 
L sigmnos tlic lawyer, wlioin 1 have desnibcd in 
iny second sjxu ulation , and that T stan<ls loi tlu* 
trader or incrc.hinit. Hut the letter X, whuh is 
placed at the end of .some lew of in\ jiapeis, l.'^ th.it 
wdiK'h has pMZ/,Icil tlu' wliole (own, as (hey taiinot 
think ol any name whuh begins with that letter, ex- 
cept XeiM|)lion and Xerxes, who cat( neither ot 
Iheiii he .supposed to have had any hand in these 
'-pi‘enlation.4. 

In answer to tliose iiujuisittvo gentlemen, who 
have ui.uiy of tlnnu made irujuiiies (»f me h) lelU'r, 

I must tell them the reply ot an anci^'iit philobophcr, 
who eaiiu'd somi'lhmg hidden under his cloak A 
(crtain acquaiiitam c desiiiug him to let him "know 
what it was he covered so catcfully. “ I eovei it,’’ 
savb lie, “on purpose that }ou should not know.’' 

I ivavc made u^e of tlie.se ohscuio niaiks for the 
same purpose, 'riiey are, ])ei)iaj)s, little amnlclsor 
chaiins to piPscrve the paitcr against the fasiination 
and malice of evil eyes lor v^lneh reason 1 would 
not havcMny readci suipnsed, it heicaftor he see« 
any of my jiajicis maikcd witli a Q, <i Z, a Y, an 
or with the woid Alnacadabra.* 

I sliall howevei so fai explain myself to the 
reader, as to let him know that the letters C, L, 
and X, aic cahalistical, and carry more in them 
than it ifl proper for the world to be ucipmiutod 
with. Those who are versed in the ])hilo‘?ophy of 
Pythagoras, and swear liy the Tetraihtys, that is 
the number four,f wdl know very well that the num- 
ber ten, W'hich is signifuMl by the letter X (and 
which has so much perplexed llic town), has in it 
many particular powcis; that it is (.ailed hy the 
Platonic writers the complete numbei ; that one, 
two, three, and four put together make up the num- 
ber ten; and that ten is all. Put tlu'sc are nut 
mysteries for oidinary readers to he Pt into. A man 
must have spent many years in hard study before 
he can arrive at the knowledge of them. 

We had a rabbinieul divme in England, who was 
chaplain to the Earl of Essex, ni Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, that had an admirable head for secrets of this 
nature. Upon h>a taking the doctor of divinity’s 


degree, he preached before the university of Cam- 
bridge, upon the first verso of the fiiM chapter of 
the first book of Chronicles, “ m which,” says he, 
“yon have the three following words; 

‘Adam, Sheth, Enosh.’” 

lie divided this shoit text into many parts, and by 
discovcnng several mysteries m each woul, made a 
most leained and elaborate discourse, 'rhe name 
of this j)-rolbund preacher was Dr. Alabaster, of 
whom the reader may find a more paitnuyir ac- 
ton iit m Dr. Fnllei’s book of English \Vorlhu« 
'I’his instant o will, I hope, convince my readers that 
there may be a great deal of tine writing in the ca- 
pital leltiMs whuh bring up tlie rear of my pajxT, 
.uid give ihinn some satistaction lu that paituular. 
Put as tor the full expluation ol tliest' m.itlers, I 
must rcler th(>m to tunc, which discoveis all things. 

C. 


* A noted charm for agues • said to have been tiivontcd hy 
IlasiluteH. a heretic of the second century, who tuught that 
'cry subljirte mysteries were contained in the nunUx'r 365, 
(VI/, Hot only the days of the year, but the diflerent erdors of 
(cleiiial beings, flic ) to which nurober the Hebrew lottenihat 
comiioae the word Abracadabra, are said to amount. 

1 See Stanley's Lives of the Philosophers, page 527, 2d edit, 
1687 , folio. 
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Cur «iltci fiatium coss.irn. cl Iiulei'O, et Uiigi, 

Pueferat llorodis p,iliiiotis puiguilms— — 

Ilou. 2 Kp ii lh3 

Why, of two bruthers. one lu? plca.surd loves. 

PrcfeiH Ins sporls to Ilcroil's fragrant groves — Cunircrt. 

“ Mu. Spectatou, 

“ Tjilue is one thing I have often looked for in 
yonr jia^iers, and have as often wondered to find 
inyselt disaiipoinicd ; the rather, bei aUho I think it 
a suhjoet eveiy way agreeable to }oui' de.sign, and 
by being left unatlempted by others, it .seems le- 
seivod as a proper cniploymoiit loi vou; 1 mean a 
liscpiisitnui, fioin whence it piocceds, that men of 
the bright<‘st paits, .lud most eomjnehensivi' genius, 
completely iuiuished with talents for any province 
in human alfaiis, such as by tlieir wise lessons of 
economy to otheis, have made it evident that they 
have the jnstost notions of life, and of tine sense m 

tlie toiidiict of it ; fiom what unhappy eonlia- 

(liclious cause it proceeds, thrit persons thus tini'hed 
hy'- r^.iturc and hy art, should so often fail m the 
iiiauagement of that which they so well understand, 
and want the address to make a right application 
of their own rules This is certainly a pioiligioua 
inconsistency in bcliaviour, and makes much such a 
figure in morals, as a monstrous birth in naturals ; 
with this difiereuce only, which gieatly aggiavates 
the wonder, that it happens much more fic*(|uently 
and what a blemish does it east upon wit and leam- 
iiig III the gi'iieial account of the vvoild ’ In how 
disadvantageous a light does it expose them to the 
busy class of mankind, that there should be so 
many instances of jiersons who have so conducted 
tlieir lives in spite of these transcendent advantages, 
as neither to be happy in themselves nor uschil to 
their friends; when every body sees it was eiitiiely 
in their own power to be eminent in both these 
charactcis! For my part, I think there is no re- 
flection more astonishing, than to consider one of 
these gentlemen spending a fair fortune, ruuniug 
in every body’s debt without the least apprehension 
of a future icckoning, and at last leaving not only 
diis own children, but possibly (hose of other people, 
by his means, in starving cinniinstaiiees ; while a 
fellow, whom one wimlcl scarce suspect to have a 
human soul, shall perhaps raise a vast estate out of 
nothing, and be the founder of a family capable of 
being very considerable in their country, alid doing 
many illustiious services to it. That this ohsorva- 
tiou IS just, experience has put beyond all dispute 
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But thou^^h the fa( t he so evulent and gltirinjj, yet 
tho causes of it aie still in the daik ; which makes 
me persuade luvself, that it would bo no unaccept- 
able piete of eiiteitainmciit to the town, to iu(|Uiie 
inio tlic hidden souues ot so unarcountuble an evil. 

“ I am, .Sir, your most humble Servant.” 

What this coiTcsporidcnt wonders at, has been 
matter of admiration ever sinee there was any such 
thing as human lilo. Horace reflects upon tins in- 
e^nsistemy voi v agreeably in the eharactor of Ti- 
gelhub, whom he makes a mighty pretender to 
eenuomy, and tells you, )OU might one day hear 
him hpivik the most philosophic things imaginahle 
eoneoriiing being contented with a little, and his 
contempt of every thing but mere necessaries; and 
111 hall a Week after spend a thousand pounds. 
M lien he says this of him with relation to cApeiise, 
he di.seiibes him as uiierpial to lumself in eveiy 
oilier tirciirnstance of life. Indeed, if we consider 
lavish men carefully, wc shall find it always proceeils 
fiom a certain incapacity of possessing themselves, 
and hnding enjoyment in their own minds. Mr. 
Diyden has expressed this very excellently in the 
i liai actor of Ziuui • 

A 111 . in sn \ r, lions that lie 'lOciuM to bo 

Tsot Oil!', iMil .ill *’[*ltoiiir 

SUIT in (ipniion, .ilw.iys ill tlie wrouy;, 

W.is evoiy IhiTii^ bv ^l.irls, .■'lai noihniir lon^ ' 
lbi( in till' ( nurse of one k vol\irij^ moon, 

W.Ls ('liyini'-l, firJdler, si ilc'sumn, ami bufloon 
1 h<'n fill lor iMinion, I ' Uriiikniij 

Tb Miles ton Ihou'^aoil lo ,i' - . i in llmikiii" , 

nk's^ (1 lu idin.iii, ulio < onbl e\ eiy horn i-iniUoy 
In souiollmnj ijev\ to >\isli, oi In enjoy ! 
fn sfju.iml'iniK wealib is .is liis poeuliiir art, 

Nolliuig v\ont uraovvardt'U but deseit 

This loose state of the soul huiiies tho extraia- 
gfiut fioin one pursuit to another; and tlm leason 
that his expenses aie gic.itm than .mother's, is, 
that his wants .aie also mnr'^ iiuineious But what 
makes so many go on in this way to their lues’ end, 
ir, that they certainly do not know how eoiiteuipt- 
ible they aie in tho eyes of the lost of inankiud. or, 
raihei, that indeed they are not so eonteinplihle a^ j 
they drsei-ve 'I'ully says, jt i.s the greatest ol I 
vMckednoss to lessen yoiu pnleriial estate. And if, 
a man would thoroughly consider how much worse | 
than haiushinent it must bo to hi' (hild, to ride hy 
the estate which should have been his, liad it not 
been foi his father’s injusliee to him, he would he 
smitten with tho reflection more deeply than e.an be 
understood by any but one who is a father. Sure 
there can be nothing moie afflicting, th.in to think 
it had been happier for hia son to have been born 
of any other man living than himself. 

It IS not perhaps much Uiouglit of, but it is cer- 
tainly a very important lesson, to leaiii how to en- 
joy ordinary life, and to be able to relish your 
being wuthout the transport ot some passion, oi 
gratification of flomo appetite. For w'ant of this 
capacity, the world is filled with whetters, tipplers, 
cutters, sippers, and all the numerous train of those 
who, for want of thinking, are forced to be .ever 
exercising their feeling or tasting. It would be 
hard on this occasion to mention the harmIes^ 
smokei.s of tobacco, and takeis of snuflF. 

Tho slower part of mankind, whom my corre- 
spondent wonders should get estates, are the more 
immediately farmed for that pursuit. They can 
expect disUnt things without impatience, because 
they are not cairied out of their way eitlier by 
r-olent passion, or keen appetite to any thiug. To 


men addicted to delights, busitiess is an interrupt- 
ion ; to sucli as arc cold to dehghls, business is an 
cutertaiiiraeut. For winch reason it was said to 
one who commended a dull man for his application, 
“No thanks to him; if he had no business, he 
would have nothing to do.” 
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O siuivm aiilina ' qu.ilerri lo liirinn bontim 

Aiitehac fuisse, tales ciuu Mot o l\qui;e ' — iii. I. 5. 

O sw'cot soul! how you have been heretofore, 

when your remains arc so debt unis ' 

When I refle» t upon the various fate of those 
multitudes of ancient wnteis who flourished m 
Gi eeec and Italy, I coiibider time as au immense 
ocean, iiiwhuh many nolilo authors aio eutiiely 
swallowed up, many very much shattered and da- 
m.iged, some quite disjointed and broken into pieces, 
W'hile some have wholly escaped the emumoii wreck; 
but tho number of the l.'ist is very small, 

Ajiparent rarl iianlcsingur^ito vaflio. — Vino. A^.i. i. ver 122 

One here and there fluats on Die vast al^yas 

Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is 
none whose fi.igmeuts .iie so beautiful as those of 
Sappho, They gove us a (.ote of liei way of wntinq^. 
wliudi IS perl(‘<ll\ c'lnformablc with that extraordi- 
nary cliaiacter wc hud of her in the remarks of 
those gn-at ( ritic.i wdio weK’' conversant with her 
woiks when tlicy were enhie. One may see by wliat 
IS l( It of tbem, tbnt die loi lowed nature in .ill her 
thoughts, without desteudiiig to those little jimiit^, 
coiieeils, and turns ot wit with w hieh many of our 
modern Ijiies are so miseiably lufeeted. Her soul 
seems to have been made up ol love and poetry. 
.She felt the passion lu all lU waiinth, and dcscribect 
It 111 all its symptoms. .She is called by ancient 
uutlmrs the. tenth miisc , and by Plutarch is com- 
pared lo (’aeiis the son of Vulc.ui, wlio breathed out 
uothiugbut flame, f do ni'tkuow liythe character 
that is given ot hei woiks, whether it is not for the 
heiir'ht of mankind that llie\ aie lost. I’hey aie 
tilleil with such hewitebiug teiideiness and lapture, 
that it might have been daugmous to have given 
tliein a leading. 

An inconstant lover, called Phaoii. oceasioned 
gieat calamities to this potdical Luly. She tell des 
perately in love with Inm, and took a vo)ago into 
.'•K ily, in pursuit ot him, he having withdrawn him- 
self thither on purpose’ to avoid hei. It was in that 
islaml, and on this occasion, she is supposed to have 
made tlie 11} mn to Venus, with a translatiQU of 
which I shrill present my leader. Her Hymn was 
iiiefl'cetu.il for procuring that happiness which she 
piaved for in it, Phann was still obdurate, and 
.Sajqiho H) transpoitcd with tho violence of her pas 
Sion, that she Wiia resolved to get rid of it at duy 
price. 

There was a promontory in Atarnania called 
Leucate, on tho top of which was a little temple de- 
dicated to Apollo, In this temple it was usual for 
despairing lovers to make their vows in secret, and 
afterward to fling themselves from the top of the 
precipice into the sCa, where they were sometimes 
taken up alive. This place was therefore called 
the Lover's Leap ; and whether or no the fright they 
had been m, or the resolution that could push them 
to so dreadful a remedy, or the bruises which they 
often received in their fall, bauished all the tender 
seotimcTits of love, and gave their spirits anotiier 
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turn ; those who had taken this leap were observed 
never to relapse into that passion. Sappho tried 
the cuie, but perished m the expenmciit 

Alter having given this short account of Sappho, 
80 far as it regards the following ode, I shall sub- 
join the translation of it as it was sent me by a 
friend whoso admirable Pastorals and Winter-piece 
have been already so well received. The reader 
will find m it that pathetic simplicity, whiih ia lo 
peculiar to him, and so suitable to the ode he has 
here translated. This ode in the (licck (besides 
those beauties observed by Madam Daciri) has se- 
veral haiTijonious tuins in the words, which are not 
lost in the English. I must liirtlior add, that the 
translation has preseived every image and senti- 
ment of Sappho, notwithstanding it has all the case 
and spirit of an original. In a word, it the ladies 
have a mind to know the manner of writing prac- 
tised by the so much celebrated Sajipho, they may 
here see it in its genuine and natural btuuty, with- 
out any foreign or affetted ornaments. 

A HYMN TO VENUS. 

O Vkniis, beauly uf the skiea, 

To v\ honi u ttious.'iiid teinplcs riic. 

Giul^ fatse in neiille smiles, 

Full of luve-jH-rplexinj* wiJos; 

O goddess ' fioiii my heart remove 
The vvasLmg cares anti pains of Jove. 

If e\ or ihou lia-st kintlly hea'‘d 
A aoDg m soft diaiross jireferr d, 

Propitlunh lo iny tuneful vow, 

0 gentle gtitidess ' heai me now 
Descend, Uiou brii'ht, iinmorlfil guest, 

In all thy radiant elinrms confess'd 

Thou once didst leave almighty Jove, 

And all the golden roofs ubovo 
The ear thy vsnnlon sparrosvs drew, 

Hovering in uir they lightly tlew. 

As to niy bower they w ing d their way, 

1 ww their quivering pinions play 

Tho birds dismiss'd (^\llIU‘ you remain) 

Bore baek tlicir enijity oiu Kgani 
'lhcii)ou with looks diwnt'ly mild, 

In e\ery hea\cnly feature wtnii d. 

And ask’d what new compl.unts I made. 

And wliy I call d you lo my aid? 

What fron/y in my bosom rag d. 

And by what ( ure lo be assuag d ? 

hat gentle youth I would allure, 

Whom in iiiy artful toils secure ? 

Who docs thy tender heart sulidue, 

Tell me, my Sappho, tell me wtio ? 

Though now he shuns thy longing arms, 
lie soon shall court thy slighted charniB , 

Though now thy f-tTerlngs tie despise, 

He Soon to thee shall aaentu e . 

Though now ho fiee/e, lie soon shall bum, 

And be thy vu lini iii tiis turn 

Cclestml Visitant, once more 
Thy noodful preseneo f'lrnptore ' 

In pity come, and ease niy gnef, 

Bring my distemper d soul relief, 

Favour Ihy supplianl'a hidden tires, 

And give mo all my heart de.slres 

Madam Dacier observes, there is something very 
pretty in that circumstance of this ode, wherein 
Venus IS desciibed as sending away her chariot upon 
her arrival at Sappho's lodgings, to denote that it 
was not a short transient visit which she intended lo 
make her. This ode was preserved by an eminent 
Cireck critic, who inserted it entire in his works, as 
a pattern of perfection in the structure of it. 

Longinus has quoted another ode of this great 

i ioetess, which is likewise admirable in its kind, and 
las been translated by the same hand with the fore- 
gtnng one. 1 shall oblige my reader with it in an- 
other paper. In the meanwhile, T rinnot but 


Wonder, that these two finished piece.s have never 
been attempted before liy any of our own country- 
men. But the truth of it is, the compositions of the 
ancients, which have not in them any of those un- 
natural wdtticisms that are the delight of ordinary 
readers, are extremely difficult to render into an- 
other tongue, so as the beauties of the original may 
not appear weak and faded in the translation. — C. 
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-Fulgente trubit constrictoB glona curru 

Hoi 


Non mums ignotos generoaia - ■ ■ Hor. 1 Sat. vl. 23. 
Chain'd to her shining car. Fame draws along 
With equal whirl the great and vulgar throng 

If we look abroad upon the great multitude ol 
mankind, and endeavour to trace out the principles 
of action in every individual, it will, I think, seem 
highly probable, that ambition runs through the 
whole species, and that every man, m proportion to 
the vigour of his complexion, is more or less ac- 
tuated by it. It is, indeed, no uncommon thing to 
meet with men, who by the natural bent of their 
inclinations, and without the discipline of philosophy, 
iispiie not to the heights uf power and grandeur; 
who never set their hearts upon a numerous tram 
of cheuts and dependencies, nor other gay append- 
ages of greatness; who are contented wdth a tom. 
petciicy, and will not molest their tranquillity to 
gain an almn(buirf> But it is not therefore to be 
concluded that sutli a man is not ambitious; his 
desires may have cut out another channel, and de- 
terraiucd him to other pursuits ; the motive, how'- 
cvcT, maybe still the same; and in these cases 
likewise the man may ho equally pushed on with 
the desire of distinction. 

Though the pure consciousness of worthy actions, 
abstracted from the views of popular applause, be to 
a generous mind an ample reward, yet the desire of 
distinction was doubtless implanted m our natures 
as an additional incentive to exert ourselves in vir- 
tuous excellence. 

This passion, indeed, like all others,, is frequently 
peivertcd to evil and ignoble purposes : so that w-e 
lna^ account lor many of the excellent es and follies 
of life upon the same innate principle, to wit, the 
desire of being remarkable ; for this, as it has been 
difl’erently cultivated by education, study, and con- 
verse, will bring forth suitable effects as it fulls in 
with an ingenuous disposition, ora coirupt mind. 
It does attordmgly express itself in acts of magna- 
nimity or selfish cunning, as it meets with a good 
or u weak understanding. As it has been employed 
in embellishing the mind, or adorning the outside, 
it renders the man eminently praiseworthy oi ndi- 
rulous. Ambition therefore is not to be confined 
only to one passion or pursuit; for as the same hu- 
mours in constitutions, otherwise different, affect 
the body after different manners, so the same as- 
piring principle within us sometimes breaks forth 
upon one object, sometimes upon another. 

I It cannot be doubted, but that there is as great a 
desire of glory in a wring of wrestlers or cudgel- 
players, as in any other more refined competition 
for superiority. No man that could avoid it, would, 
ever suffer his head to be broken but out of a pnn- 
I ciple of honour. This is the secret spring that 
I pushes them forward; and the superiority which 
! they gain above the undistinguished many, docs 
I more than repair those wounds they have received 
j in the combat. It is Mr. Waller’s i^iinion, that 
1 Julius Coisar. had he not been master of the Roman 
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empiiD, would, in all probability, have made an 
excellent wresstlcr ; 

Great Jiiljua, on ihn mountains bred, 

A Hock i)orlU[is or herd hnd led , 

He that Uie world hubdu'd, had been 

But tiie best wrestler on the greoa 

That he subrtued the world, was owing to the acci- 
dents of art and knowledge ; had he not met with 
those advantages, the same sparks of emulation 
would have kindled within him, and prompted him 
to distinguish himself in some enterprise of a lower 
nature. Since therefore no man’s lot is so iinaltcr> 
ably fixed in this life, but that a thousand accidents 
may either forward or disappoi^ his ad\anccinent, 
it 18, methinkh, a pleasant and mofl'ensive spocnla- 
(lon, to consider a great man as divested of all the 
adventitious rircumstances of fortune, and to bring 
him down in one’s imagination to that low station 
of life, the nature of which bears some distant re- 
semblance to thatliigh one he is at present possessed 
ot Thus one may view him exercising in miuia- 
tnre those talents of nature, which being drawn out 
by education to their full length, enable him for the 
discharge of some impoitant employment. On the 
other hand, one may raise uneducated merit t«> such 
a pitcli of greatiies'v, as may seem equal to the pos- 
sible extent of his improved capacity. 

Thus nature furnishes man with a general appe- 
tite of glory, education deternune-i it to this or that 
partuuliu object. The desire of dnstnution is not, 

I think, in any instance more obsoivable than in 
(ho vancty of outsides and new appeal anres, which 
the modish part of the world arc oliligcd to jirovide, 
in order to make themselves remaikable; for any 
tiling glaring and particular, either in behaviour or 
app.irel, is known to have this good effect, that it 
catchcB the eye, and will not sufler you to pass over 
the person mi adorned without due notice and ob- 
servation. It has likewise, upon this account, been 
frequently resented as a veiy great ^slight, to leave 
any gentleman out of a lampoon or saliie, who has 
as much right to bo there as Ins neighbour, bccau>«e 
it supposes the person not eminent enough to bo 
taken notice of. To this passionate fondness for 
distinction aie owing various frolicsome and me- 
gular practices, as sallving out into nocturnal ex- 
ploits, breaking of windows, singing of catches, 
beating the watch, getting diunk twice a day, kill- 
ing a great number of horses ; with many other en- 
terprises of the like fiery nature ; for certainly 
many a man is more rakish and extravagant than 
he would willingly be, were there not others to look 
on and give their approbation. 

One very common, and at the same time the most 
absurd ambition that ever showed itself in human 
nature, is that which coraevj upon a man with ex- 
perience and old age, the season when it might be 
expected he should be wisest; and therefore it can- 
not receive any of those lessening circiiinstances 
which do, in some measure, excuse the disorderly 
ferments of youthful blood; I mean the passion for 
getting money, exclusive of the character of the 
provident father, the affectionate hgsband, or the 
generous friend. It may be remarked, tor the com- 
fort of honest poverty, that this desire reigns most, 
in those who have but few good qualities to recom- 
mend them. This is a weed that will grow in a 
barren soil. Humanity, good-nature, and the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education, are incompatible 
with avarice. It is strange to see how suddenly 
this abject passion kills all the noble sentimenU 
and generous ambitions that adorn human nature; 1 


it renders the man who is overrun with it a peevish 
and cruel master, a scvcie parent, an unsociable 
'||usband, a distant’ and mistrustful friend. But it 
18 more to the present purpose to consider it as an 
absurd passion of the heart, rather than as a vicious 
affection of the mind. As theie are frequent in- 
stances to be met with of a proud humility, so this 
passion, contrary to most others, affects applause, 
by avoiding all show and appearance : for this rea- 
son it will not sometimes endure oveu the common 
deiencies of apparel. “A covetous man will call 
himself poor, that you may soolh his vanity hy con- 
i tradicting him.” Love and the desire of glory, as 
I they are the most u.ituial, so they are capable of 
1 being refined into the most delicate and rational 
[passions. It is true, the wise man who strikes out 
of the secret paths ot a private life, for honour and 
dignity, allured by the splendour of a court, and 
the unfelt weight of public employment, whether 
he succeeds in bia attempts or do, usually comes 
I near enough to this painted greatness to discern 
the daubing ; he is then desirous of extricating 
himself out of the hurry of life, that he may pass 
away the remainder of his days in tranquillity and 
letiremeiit. 

It may he thought then but common prudence in 
a man not to change a better state for a worse, nor 
over to quit that which he knows he shall take up 
again with p]ea‘?iirc ; and yet if human life be not a 
little moved with the gentle gales of hopes and 
fears, there may be some danger of its stagnating 
in an unuianiy imloleiice and s-ccunty. It is a 
known story of Domitiaii, that after he had pos- 
sessed himself of the Koinan empire, his desires 
tuined upon catching flms. Active and masculine 
sj)iiits in the vigour of youth neither can nor ought 
to remain at rest. If they debar themselvea from 
aiming at a noble object, their desires will move 
d<iwn wards, and they will feel themselves actuated 
by some low and abject, passion. Thus, if you cut 
off the top branches of a tree, and will not suffer 
it to glow any higher, it will not thcrelore cease to 
glow, hut will quickly shoot out at the bottom. The 
man indeed wdio goes into the woiid only with thq 
uairow views of selt-interest, who catches at the 
applause of an idle multitude, as he ran find no 
solid contentment at the end of his journey, so he 
de.serves to meet with disappoiutiucnU in his way . 
but he who is actuated by a noble piinciplp; whose 
mind IS so lar eul.uged as to take in the prohpe( ( 
ot his country’s good; who i 8 enamoured with that 
piaise which is one o* the fair attendantn of viitiie, 
and values not those acclamations which are n(»t 
se<*ond(‘d by the inijiartial testimony of his own 
mind; who repines ii*t at the low station which 
Providence has at present allotted him, but yet 
woiiivl willingly advance himself by justifiable 
means to a more rising and advantageous ground , 

I such a man is warmed with a generous emulation ; 
it 18 a virtuous movement m Imn to wish and to en- 
deavour that hifl power of doing good ijiay be equal 
to ins will. 

The man who is fitted out by nature, and sent 
into the world with great abilities, is capable of do- 
ing great good or mischief m it. It ought there- 
fore to be the rare of education to infuse into the 
untainted youth early notions of justice and honour, 
that so the possible advantages of good parts may 
not take an evil turn, nor be perverted to base and 
unworthy purposes. It is the business of religion 
and philosophy not so much to extinguish our pas- 
sionr, as to regulate and direct them to valuable 
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well-chobcu oljjecttJ. Wheu these have pointed out 
to us which c(mrso we may law'fully steer, it is no 
hanii to set out all our sail; it* the stomis an<i 
tempests of adversity should liso upon us, and not 
sutler us to make the haveu where we would be, it 
will however prove no small consolation to us iii 
these ciicumstaiices, that we have neither mistaken 
our course, nor lallen into calainitios of our own 
procuiing. 

Religion therefore (were we to considci it no 
fiiither than as it iiiteiiioses in the atlairh of this 
life) is highly \aluable, and worthy of great vene- 
ration ; as it seltlea the various pretensions, and 
otherwise iuteiferiiig interests of mortal men, and 
thereby consults the harmony ami order of the 
great comniuiiity ; as it gives a man room to plaj 
his part and exert Ins abilities ; us it animates to 
actions truly laudable in themselves, in then elfeets 
heueficial to society; as it insjnres rational ambition, 
correct love, and elegant desiie. — Z. 


No. 225.] SATURDAY, NOVEMHKIl 17, 1711 

Nullum riunieii abfvst SI vit pnideulia Ji^v Sat x SCf) 

Tiuderice supplies the w.mt of ovc*r> jfoud 

I HAVE often though', if tlie minds of men were 
laid open, we should see but little difieience be- 
' tween that of the wise man, and that of the fool. 
Tiiere are in/iuitc reveries, numberless extiav-a- 
gauces, and a perpetual tiaiii of vanities which pass 
through both. The great difl'erence is, that the liist 
knows how to pick and cull his thoughts for conver- 
sation, by suppressing some, and commumtating 
otheis; whereas the other lets them all ludift'erently 
fly out 111 words. This sort of discietioii, how'cver, 
has no place in puvaie conversation between inti- 
mate fiicnds fJn such occasions Lite wisest men 
very often talk like the weakest; for indeed the 
talking with a fiiend ja nuihing else but tliiukiiig 
aloud. 

Tally has therefore very justly exposeci a precept 
delivered by some ancient wntiws, that a man bhuuld 
ive with his oiieiny in such a manner, as might 
^ Clive him room to heconie his fiicnd; and with his 
fnond in such a manner, that if he became his 
enemy, it should not he m his power to Iiuit him. 
The hist part of this rule, whuh regaids our belia- 
viour towards an enemy, is indeed very reasonable, 
as w'ell as very prudential, but the latter pait of it, 
which regaids our behaviour towards a fiieud, sa- 
vours more of cunning than of disci etioii, and wmuld 
cut a man off from the greatest pleasures of life, 
which are the freedoms of conversation with a 
bosom friend. Besides that, 4 vhen a Iricnd is turned 
into an enemy, and, as the .sou ot Sirnch calls him,* 
“ a bewr.iyer of secicts," the world is just enough 
to accuse the peiiidiousnebs of rhe liicnd, lathor 
than the indiscretion of the person who confided 
III him. 

Di'scrotioii docs not only show itself in words, but 
in all the circumstances of action, and is like an 
undcr-agcnt of Providence, to guide and direct us 
in the ordinary concerns of life. 

There are many more shining qualities in the 
mind of man, but there is none so uselul as discre- 
tion; it is this indeed which gives a value to all the 
rest, winch sets them at woik in their proper times 
ami places, and turns them to the advantage of the 
! person v^ho is possessed of them. Without it. 


• Eccles. vi. 9. xxvii J7. 


learning IS pedantry, and wit impertinence; virtue 
itself looks like weakness : the best jiarls only 
Iqualify u man to be more sprightly in errors, and 
active to his own prejudice. 

Nor does discretion only make a man the master 
of his own parts, but of other men’s. The discreet 
man linds out the talents of those he coifveises with, 
and knows how to apply them to proper uses. Ac- 
cordingly, if we look into particular communities 
and divisions of men, we may obseive that it la the 
disci ect man, nut the witty, nor the learned, nor 
the biave, who guides the conveisatioii, and gives 
moasuies to the society. A man with gri at talents, 
but void of discretion, is like Polyphemus in the 
fable, stioiig and blind, endued with an irresistible 
lorce. which for want of sight is of no use to him. 

Though a man has all other pcifoctioriS, and wants 
discretion, he will be of no great consequence in 
the W’orld; but if he has this single talent in per- 
fccliou, and but a common share of others, he may 
do what he pleases in h:s particular station of life. 

At the same time that 1 think discretion the 
most useful talent a man can be master of, 1 look 
upon cuuuiiig to be the accomplishment of little, 
mean, ungenerous minds. Discretion points out the 
noblest ends to us, ami pursues the most proper and 
laudable methods of atlamiiig them. Cunimig has 
only private selfish aims, and sticks at nothing 
which may make them succeed. Discretion has 
Urge and cxlciided vu^ws, and like a well-formed 
eye, commands a whole hoiizon. Uunning is a kind 
of shoit-sightedneps, that discovers the minutest ob- 
jects which aie near at hand, but w not able to 
di.sccrn things at a distance. Diseiction, the more 
it is discoveied, gives a gi eater authoiity to the 
peisoii who jios'^esbes it. running, wJicn it is once 
detected, loses its loice, and niakca a man incapable 
of bringing <ibout even those eveuts whuh he might 
have done, had he passed only for a plain man. 
Discietion istlic perfection of icason, and a guide 
to us in all the duties of life ; cunning is a kind of 
mstiiirt, that only looks out after our immediate 
interests and wellaro. DistrcLioii is only iouiid in 
men of strong sense and good iinderstaiiding ' : cun- 
ning IS often to be imd with ill biutcs thein*clv'cs, 
and in persons who are but the fewest removes from 
them. In short, cunning is only the mimic of dis- 
cretion, mid may pass upon weak men, in the same 
mannei as vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and 
gravity for wisdom. 

The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet 
man, makes him look forwaid into futurity, and 
consider what will be his condition millions of ages 
hence, as v^ell as vvdiat it is at present. He knows 
that the iniseiy or happiness which are reserved for 
him m another world, lose nothing of their reality 
by being at so great distance from him. The objects 
do not appear little to him because they arc remote. 
He considerb that those pleasures and pains which 
lie hid in eternity, approach nearer to him every 
moment, and will be present with him in their full 
weight and measure, as much as those pains and 
pleasuies which he feels at this very instant. For 
this reason he is careful to secure to himself that 
f'which is the proper hapj^iincss of his nature, and 
the ultimate design of his heing. He carries his 
thoughts to the end of every action, and considers 
the most distant as well as the most immediate 
effects of it. He supersedes every little prospect of 
gain and advantage which offers itself here, if he 
does not find it consistent with his views of an here- 
after. lu a word, his hopes are full of immortality, 
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his schemes nre large and glorious, and his conduct 
suitable to one who kndws hia true interest^ and how 
to pursue it by proper methods. 

I have in this essay upon discretion, considered 

it both as an accompdshment and tts a virtue, and 
have therefore described it in its full extent i not 
only as it is conversant about worldly affuirSi but as 
It regards our whole existence ; not only as it is 
the guide of a mortal creature, but as it is in geue^ 
ral the director of a reasonable being. ' It is in this 
I’ght that discretion is represented by the wise man, 
who sometimes mentions it under the name of dis- 
cretion, and sometimes under that of wisdom. It 
13 indeed (.is desciibed in th# latter part of (his 
paper,) Ibe greatest wisdom, but at the same time 
in the power of every one to attain. Its advantages 
are inlinite, but its acipiisition easy ; oi to speak of 
her in the words of the apochryphal writer whom 1 
qnoted in my last Saturday’s paper,* ** Wisdom is 
glorious, anil never fadelh aw.iy, jet she is easily 
seen ot them that love her, and found of such as 
seek hei. She jireveiUeth them that de^ne her, in 
making herself lirst known unto them. He that 
seeketh her eiuly, shall have no great travel; for 
ho shall find her sitting at his doors. To think 
thtM'cfore upon her is the perfection of wisdom, and 
whoso wattheth for her sluall quickly he without 
care. For sJk' goeth about seeking such us are ■ 
worthy of her, showeth herself favourably unto 
them in the, wajs, and mcetctli tlieni in every 
thought.”' — C. j 

i 

No. m ] MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1711, 

.Mutuui ost pictura peema 

A pu'ture is a pocrri without words 

I I HAVE very often lamented, and hinted my sor- 
row in several speculations, that the art of painting 
IS made so little use of to the improvement of oui 
iiianuors. When we consider (hat it places the ac- 
tion of the person represented in the most agreeable 
aspect miagiuable, that it docs not only express the 
jia^siou or conc<‘jn as it sits upon him who is diawn, 
hut has under those featuies the height of (ho 
]»ainfer’s imagination, what strong images of virtue 
and humanity might we not c.xpcct would Le in- 
stilleil into the mind from the labours of the pcii- 
ciP This 18 a poetry which would be understood 
with much less capacity, and less expense of time, 
than what is taught In writing ; but Ihe use of it is j 
generally perverted, and that .idmir.ihle skill pros- j 
lituled to the basest and most iimsoitliy end.M. Who j 
is tlie hotter mau for beholding the most hf.uilitdl | 
Venus, the best wrought Bdcchanal, the imagesof' 
sleeping Cupids, languishing Njmphs, or any ol the | 
representations of gods, goddesses, deini-gods, satyns, 
rolyphemos, sphynxes, or tauus ? But if the vir- i 
tuo8 and vicesj which aie sometimes pretended to | 
be repre.spnted under such drauglits, were given U3 | 
by the jiauitcr m the characters of real life, and 
tl>o persons of men and women whoso actions have , 
rendered them laudable or infamou# ; w‘e should 
not see a good hiatoi y-pieco without receiving an 
instructive lecture. Inhere ueeds no other proof of^ 
this truth, than the testimony of every reahouable [ 

* Wisdom of Solomon, chap vi. vor. IS — 16. ^ 

t The specnl.ilK'ii was wfitlen with (he generous demand 
promoting a svrtjsciipUoti just (heu ftet on tool for bavinjj the 
cartoons of Ruphool copied and CMujVaved by Sijjiiior Nicola 
Dorigriy. who bad been invited over from Home by several of 
the nooilily, and to whom the Oueen had given her Ueence 
for that purpose, I 


creature who has seen the cartoons in her majesty’s 
Ijjallery at H^ip ton -court. These are reprekeuta- 
fiions of no less actions than those of our blessed 
Saviour and his apostles. , As I now' sit and' recol- 
lect tho warm images which the admirable Raphael 
has raised, it is impossible, even from the faint 
j traces in one’s memory of what one has not seen 
these two ycais, to bo unmoved at tho horror and 
reverence which appear in the whole assembly when 
the mercenary man fell down dead ; at the ama/e- 
ment of the man born blind, when he first receive, x 
sight ; or at the graceless indignation of tho sor- 
cerer, wlif-n he 18 struck blind. The lame, when 
they first find strength m their feet, stand doubtful 
of their new vigour. The heavenly apostles appear 
acting those great things with a deep sense of the 
inlirmities which thev relieve, hut no value of them- 
.elves who adiuiniiti'r to thoir weakness. They 
know themselves to be but instruments ; and the 
genoions distress tliey are painted in when divine 
hoiK.uis are oflered to them, is a repicsenfation lu 
the most exquisite d''grce of the beauty of lioluiebs, 
Mnien St. Paul is preaching to the Athenians, wuth 
what wonderful aif, me almost all the difTerent tem- 
pers of mankind icpiosented in tiiat elegant audi- 
ence ? You see one credulous of all that is said ; 
another wrapjicd up m deep suspense; another 
s.iying, there is sortie re.isou iii what he s.ays ; an- 
other angry that tho apostle destroys a favourite 
opinion whuh he is uiuvilling to gi\e up; another 
wholly convinced, and holdingout his hands in rap- 
ture; while the gmicrality atlend, ami wait for the 
opinion of those who aie of loading chararters in 
the assembly. I will not pretend »o much as to 
mciitfon that chart on which la diawn the appear- 
ance of our blessed Lord after Ins resurrei tion. 
Pi (-sent authority, lato sufTerings, humility, and 
majesty, despotic command, and divme love, arc at 
onte .seated in Ins celestial aspect. The tigiires of 
tho eleven apostles .are all in the same passion of 
j adiuiration, hut dircovcr it clilTc'ienLly occoiding to 
I their ch.iiacter.s. Peter receives liis master’s orders 
on hib knees wdtli an admiration mixed with a moio 
particular attention , the two next with a raoreopen^ 
ecstasy, though .still constrained by an aw'e of the 
Di\iae presence. The hedoved distiplc, whom I 
take to he the right of tho (wo first tigurcs, has in 
his countenance vvondcr drowned in love; and (ho 
last personage, whose back is toward.s the spectator, 
and his side towards tho pic.sence, one would fancy 
to be St. 'i’homas, aa abashed by the consciemc of 
ins foimcr dilfidence, whuh perplexed concern it is 
yiossiblo Raphael thought too hard a task to draw, 
but by this acknowledgment of the difliculty to de- 
scnlie it. 

The whole ivoik is an exercise of the highest 
piety in the painter; and all the touches of a reli* 
gious mind are expressed in a manner much morp 
forcible than can possibly be performed by the most 
moving eloi^ucnec. The«e invaluable pieces are 
very justly m the hands of the greatest and irtOsC 
pious sovereign in the world; and cannot be tho 
frequent object of every one at their own leisLie 
but as an engraver is to tlio painter what a’frinler 
is to the author, it is worthy her majesty’s name 
that she has encouraged that noble aitist Monsieur 
Dorigny, to publish these works of Raphael. We 
have of jdiis gentleman a pieci^of the Transfigura- 
tion, which, I think, is held a work second to nono 
in tho World. - ** 

Mothinks it would be ridiculous in our people of 
condition, after thejr large bouatiSs to foreigners 
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of no name or merit, should they oveilook Uiis oc- 
casion of having, fur a trilling suhscnption, a work 
winch it is impossible for a man of sense to behold, 
without being wanned with the noblest sentiments 
that can be inspired by love, admiration, compassion, 
contempt of tbis world, and expectation of a better. 

It is certainly the greatest honour we can do oui 
country, to distinguish strangers of merit w'ho ap- 
ply to H9 with modesty and dithdcuce, which gene- 
rally accompanies merit. No opportunity of this 
kind ought to be neglected, and a modest behaviour 
should alarm us to examine whether W'e do not lose 
something excellent under that disadvantage in the 
possessor of that quality. My skill in paintings, 
where one is not directed by (he passion of the pic- 
ture, is so inconsiderable, that I am in very great per- 
plexity when I offer to speak of any perlurmances 
of painters of landscapes, builflings, orsmglc figuies. 
This makes me at a los.s how to mention the pieces 
which Mr, Boul exposes to sale by auction on Wed- 
nesday next in Chandos-stiret but having heard 
liim commended by those who have bought of him 
heretofore, for gioat integrity in lus dr.iliiig, and 
oveiheard him himself (though a laudable paintei) 
say, nothing of his own was fit to come into the 
room with those he liad to sell, I (eared I should lose 
an occasiou of serving a man of worth, in omitting 
to speak of his auction. — T. 


No. 227.1 TUESDAY NOVEMBER 20. 171 1. 

Wretch (hat I am ' ah, whither sh.Ul I go 
AVillyou riol hear me, nor regard niy woe ? 

1 11 strip, and throw me from jon ro< k so high, 
here Olpis sits to watch the scaly fry ‘ 

Should I he drown'd, or ’seape with lifo away. 

II cur'd of love, you, tyrant, would be gay •— TnEocR 

Tn my last Thursday’s paper, I made mention of 
a place called Tlie Lover's Leap, which 1 find has 
raised a great tiiriosity among .several of iny (or- 
re«pondents. I tbcielcdd them that this leap was 
Hoed to be taken fiora a promontory of Leiuas. 
This Leucas was fornicily a part of Atainania, 
being joined to it by u iiariow neck of land, which 
the sea has by length of tune ovciflowcd and washed 
away; so that at present Leucas is divided from the 
rontineut, and is a little island in the Ionian sea. 
The promontory of this i.slaruJ, fiom whence the 
lov^er took his leap, was formerly calleil Lentate. If 
the leader has a mind to know both the i.sbind and 
the promontory b\ (ben modern titles, he will find 
in his map the ancient island of Leucas uinler the 
name of St. Mauio, and tlie ancient promontory of 
Leiieatc under the name of the Cape of St. Mauio. 

Since I am engaged thus far in antiquity, I must 
observe that Thcocritu.*^, in the motto prefixed to my 
paper, describes one of the dcf-paiiing shepherds ad- 
dicssiiig himself to his mistress after the following 
manner , “ Alas ! What will become of me! wretch 
that I am ! Will you not hear me ? I’ll throw off 
my clothes, and take a kap into that part of the sea 
which is so much frequented by Olpis the fisherman. 
Aud though t should escape with my life, 1 know 
you vi»ll bo pleased wrth it.” 1 shall leave it with 
the critics to detenninc whether the place, whnli* 
this shepherd so pni ticularly points out, was not the 
above-mentioned Leucate, or at least some other 
lover’s leap, which vv.as supposed to have had the 
same effect. I cannot believe, as all the interpret- 
cis do, that the shepherd means nothing further 
hero than that he would drown himself, since ho re- 
presents the issue of lus leap as doubtful, by adding, 


that if he should eaeape with life he knows his mis- 
tress would be ple.ased with it . which is, according 
to our iiiter])ietutioii, that she would rejoice any 
way to get rid of a lover who was so tiuublesoine 
to her. 

After this short preface, I shall present my reader 
watli some letters which I have received upon this 
subject. The first i.s sent me by a physician. 

• 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

The lover’s leap, which you mention in yoyr 
2‘2.3rd paper, was geiunally, I believe, a very effect- 
ual cme for love, ami not only for love, but f<»r all 
other ovili*. lii .slnat, Sir, I am afi aid it was such 
a leap a.s that winch Hero took to get nd of lier 
passion for 1. pander. A man is in no danger of 
breaking Ins heart, who bleaks Ins neck to prevent 
It. 1 know very well the wonders which ancient 
authors relate concerning tins leap; and m parti- 
cular, that very many peisons who tiicd it, escaped 
not only with their lives but tbeir limbs. If by thia 
means they got nd of their love, though it may in 
part be ascribed to the leasons you give for it ; why 
may not vve suppose that the cold bath, into which 
they plunged thi insehcs, had also somo share m 
their cure '-* A leap into the sea, or into any cieck 
of salt wateis, very often gives a now motion to the 
spirits, and a new^ turn to the blood ; for which 
reason we prescribe it in distempers which no otlici 
medniiic will icach, I could produce a quotation 
out ot d very von ei able author, in which the frenzy 
prodiued }>y love is compared to that winch is pio- 
duced by the biting of a mad dog. But as this 
cornpanson is a little too coaiso foi your paper, and 
might look as if it weie cited to ridicule the author 
who 1ms made use of it, 1 shall onl) liint at it. and 
de.sire you to con.'-ider w liellier, if the frenzy pro- 
<lu( ed by these two dilTerent causes be of the .same 
nature, il may not veiy property be cured b) the 
same means. 

I am. Sir, 

“ Your most bumble Servant, and Well-wisher, 

“ iEsCl'LAPILS.” 


Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am a joung woman cios.sed in love. My story 
i.s vejy long and melancholy. To give )ou the 
heads of it — A young gentleman," aftei having 
made his ajiplications to me for throe ) ears together, 
and tilled lo) head with a thousand di earns of hap- 
pine.«.s, some few days since married another. Pi ay 
tell me in "what part of the world your promontory 
iic.s, which you call The Lover’s Leap, and whether 
one may go to it by land? But, alas ! I am afraid 
it has lost its virtue, and that u woman of our times 
would find no more relief in taking such a leup, 
than m singing a hymn to Venus. So that I must 
cry out with Dido m Dryden's Virgil : 

Ah ' cruel heav’n, that made no cure for love ' 

Your disconsolate Servant, 

“ Athenais.” 

“ Mister Spictatur, 

My heart i.s so full of lofes and passions for 
Mrs. Gwinifrid, and she is so ncttish and overrun 
with choiors against me, that if 1 had the good hap- 
pincEs to have my dwelling (which is plated by my 
ereat cranfather upon the pottom of a hill) no far- 
ther distance but tw^erity mile from the Lofer’s 
Leap, I would indeed imlcafour to preak my neck 
upon it on puipnse. Now, good Muter Spi< tatiir 
ol Crete Piituin you must know it there is iii Cuor- 
naivonshiro a fery pig mountain, the dory of all 
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Walee, whii’h is named Penraainraaure, and you humour is far from making a man unhappy, though 
must also know, it is no great journey on foot from it may subject him to raillery; for he generallj 
me; but the road is stony and bad for shoes. Now, fails in with a person who seems to be bom for him, 
there IS upon the forehead of this mountain a very which is your talkative fellow.. It is so ordered’ 
high rock (like a parish steeple), that cometli a that there is a secret bent, as natural as the meeting 
hug^e deal over the sea; so when lam in my me* of different sexes, in these two characters, to sup 
laucholics, and I do throw myself from it, I do de- ply each Oliver’s wants. I had the honour the olhei 
fine my fory good friend to tell me m his Snictatur, day to sit in a public room, and saw an inquisitive 
if 1 shall be cure of my griefbus lofes ; for there is man look with an air of satisfaction upon the ap- 
thc sea clear as glass, and as creeii as a leek, proach of one of these talkers. The man of ready 
T]*en likewise if I be drown and proak my neck, if utterance sat down by him, and rubbing his head, 
Mrs. (jwinitrid will not lofe me afterward. Pray leaning on his arm, and making an uneasy counte- 
be speedy in your answers, for I am in cretc haste, nance, he began: “ There is no manuer of news 
and it is my tesires to do my piJsiness wutWvat loss to-day. I cannot tell what is the matter with me, 
of time- I remain with cordial affections, your ever but I slept very lU last night; whether I caught 


lofing friend, 


‘ Davy ni ap Shknkvn 


cold or no, I know nat, but I fancy I do not wear 
shoes thick enough for the weather, and I have 


P. S. My law-suits have brougllt me to Lon- u * i, 1 c 

, _ , J A , L 3 cougneu all this week. It must be so, lor the cus- 

on. but I have lost my tauses ; and so have made . „ , . ' . . 1 i 1 .l 


don, 1ml I have lost my .amsos ; and so have made ,■ , , 

my icsolutions to go down and leap hcroretho floats 

begin ; for I am apt to take colds. ,,, 

, , • 1 xi T . ' X but I take no notice’ of it: as it comes so it goes. 

Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient aga.ns tenderness; 

love than sober advioe, and I am of opinion that .x„d our faces are natnially as little able to resist the 
Hudihras and Don Quixote may he as cfleclua) to answered very 

cure the extravagances ot this passion, as .my of European, who asked him how he coulS 

the 0 d plwlosopheis. 1 shall th. relore publish vciy , j . 

Sjieodil) the tianslalnm ol a little l.reek manuscrij.t, j aisconrsc was as welcome to my 

wh.ih 1 , sent me by a learned friend. It appears ^ other of mo.e consequence 

to have been a piece ot those recoids which weio but somebody (ailing onr talks r 

kept in the little temple of Apollo, that •'■hiod .njon 

the promontory ot Lencdte. 1 he reader will hnd it | ^ s„,b.a-oue, 

to be a suiainary account of s-oeral persons who | 

tried the lover’s leap and of the success they lound i moriinie ; and so repealed almost 

in It. As there seem to he in it some anachronisms, ^^,,.atnn all that had been said to him The troth 
and deviations Irom the ancient orthography, 1 am ; inomsune are the funnels of conversation ; 
not wholly satishedmyscU that it is anthentie, and j for tlicir mvo use 

not rather the production of one of those Qrecian i ,„,j- ,• 

sophisters, who have imposed upon the world sevc- „b,eh all the good and evil that ' 

ral spurious woiksof this nature. I speak this bj. ,, -en lu town are conveved. fciuch as are 
way of precaution, because I know there ai'e scveia , „ff^„d.(t at them, or think they suffer bv theii be- 
writorsol uncommon erudition, who would not fail havioiir, may themselves mend 'that incnnvenieuco , 

U) expose my ignoiaiicc, if they caught me tripping ,b„, ^ malicious people, and if you will 

in a matter of SO gi cat moment. C. siiplilj them, )ou may contiadict any thing they 

have sail! before by thevr own mouths. A further 

account of a thing is one of the gratefullest goods 
No. 228.] WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1711. that can arrive to them; and it is seldom tliat they 

arc ni'iic paiticular than to say, “The town will have 
Porcunctntorcni fugilo, iiain it, or I have it from a good hand so that there is 

’ ' ruDin tor the town to know the matter more parti- 

Th' inquisitive Will blub , from such rffr am ' cularly> and tor a better hand to contradict what 


Ihcir leaky ears »o sceiet can retain, — Shakd, 


I was said by a good om . 


Theue is a creature who has all the organs of I have not known this humour more ridiculous 
speech, a tolerably good capacity for conceiving than in a father, who has horn earnestly solidtous 
what is said to it, together with a pretty proper he- to have an account hoiv his son has passed his leisure 
liaviour in all the occuirences of common life; but 'hours; if it be m away thornuglily insignificant, 
naturally very vacant of thought m iUelf, and there- , tlieic cannot bo a greater joy than an inquirer djs- 
foro foiced to apply itself to foreign as.sistances. covers m seeing him follow so hopefully his own 
Of this make is that man who is very inquisitive, stops. But this humour aim.ng men is most plea- 
You may often observe, that though he speaks as sant when they aie saying souiethuig which is not 
good sense as any man upon xuiy thing with which wholly proper for a third person to hear, and yet is 
he is well acquainted, he cannot trust to the range in itsell indifferent. The other day tliere came in a 
of his own fancy to entertain himself upon that well-dre.ssed young fellow, and two gentlonien of 
foundation, but goes on stiU to new inquiries. Thus, this species immediately fell a whispering his pedi- 
though you know he is fit for the most polite con- [gree. I could overhear by breaks, “ She was his 
versatioxi, you shall see him very well coatented to aunt;” then an answer, “ Aye, she was, of tho 
sit by a jockey, giving an account of tho many re- mother’s side;” then again, in a little lower voice, 
volutions in his horse’s health, what potion he made “ His father wore generally a daiker wig;*’ an- 
him take, how that agreed with him, how afterward swer, “ Not much, but this gentleman wears higher 
ho came to his stomach and his exciei^^c, or any tho heels to his shoes.” 

like importmenco ; and be as well pleased as if ^’oii As the luquisitne, in my opinion, are such merely 
talked to him on the most important truths. This from a vacancy in their oun imaginations, there 13 

S 2 
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nothing, raothinks, so dangerous as to conimunicale 
seerets to them; for the same temper of inquiry 
makes them as iraportiuently cmnmunif ative ; but 
no man, though he converses with them, need put 
himself m tiieir power, for they will be contented 
with matters of less moment as well. When there 

IS fuel enough, no matter what it is. Thus the 

ends of sontenres in the newspapers, as This 
wants confirmation,”— “ This occasions many spe- 
culations,” and “ Time will discover the e\ent,” 
are read by them, and considered not as mere ex- 

])letiVPS. 

One may sec now and then this humour accom- 
panied with an msati-ible do-ire of knowing what 
passes without turning it to any use ni llie world 
iiut meiely their own cnteitaiinnent. A mind which 
is gralilied this ivay adapted to humour and plea- 
santly, and foimed for an uiiconcenied character 
in the world ; and, like niyself, to he a mere Spec- 
tator. Tlii.s curiosity, without malice or self-iute- 
re.->t, lays up in the imagiuatiun a magazine of 
j circumstances which cannot but entertain when 
thev are produced in conversation. II one were to 
know, from the man of the first quality to the 
meanest servant, the dilTci'cnt intrigues, sentiments, 
pleasures, and interests of mankind, would it not 
be the most }doasing entertaininent imaginable to 
enjoy so constant a larce, as the observing mankind 
much more dilferent from themselves in their seciet 
thoughts and public action?, than m their nightcaps 
and long pernvigs ? 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Plutarch tells us, that Cams Gracchus, the Ro- 
man, w^as frequently hurried by bis passions into so 
loud and tumultuous a way of speaking, and so 
strained hi? voice, as not to be able to proceed. To 
: remedy this excess, he had an ingenious servant, 
j by name Licinius, always attending him with a 
' pitch-pipe, or instrument to regulate (he voice; who, 

' whenever he heard his rn.istcr hegin to be high, im- 
I mediately touched a soft note, at whu h, Tis said, 
j Cams would presently abate and grow calm. 

I ‘‘ Upon recollecting tins story, I Jiave fiequently 
I wondered that tins useful instrument should have 
; been so long discontinued; especially since we find 
i that this’ good ollice of Licmms has jireseived his 
j ni'Miioiy fur many Iniudred yeai.s, which, niethink's, 
should have encouraged some one to have revived 
it, if not for the p/ublic good, yet for his own credit. 
It may be objected, that our loud talkers are so fond 
of their own noise, that they would not take it W'ell 
to be checked bv their servants. But granting this 
to be true, surely any of their heavers have a very 
good title to play a ‘.oft note in their own defence, 
d o be short, no Licmius appearing, and the noise 
iiicrea.sing, I was resolved to give this late long va- 
cation to the good cf my country; and I have at 
length, by the assistance of an ingenious artist (who 
works for tho Royal Society'), almost completed mv 
design, and shall be ready in a short (inie to furnish 
the public with what number of these instruments 
they please, either to lodge at cotfec-housca, or carry 
for tlieir own private use. In the mean time I shall 
pay that respect to several gentlemen, who I kiiowT 
will be in danger of ofTeuduig against this instru- 
ment, to give them notice of it by private letters, in 
I which 1 shall only wiite, ' get a IdLiuius,* 

1 ” I should now trouble you no longer, but that I 

' niu.5l not conclude .vitlmut «b'‘-inng you to accept 
j cue Ilf these pipes>, who h ‘hall be left tor ymi with 
Buckley; and which I hope will bo serviceable to 


von, since as you arc silent yourself, you are rno.-^fc 
open to the insults of the noisy. 

” 1 am, Sir, &c 

”W. B.” 

“ I had almost forgot to inform you, that as an 
impioveineiit in tins instrument, there will be a 
parlitular note, which I shall call u hush-nuto; and 
this is to be made use of against a long story, 
swearing, ob.scciienes.s, and the like.” T 
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*^pir.At mUmr nninr, 

Vn iii»l<|ui‘ c‘ ilorca 

lidihiH pUfll.r — llnK 4 Od .v 4 
N»«i Sai)j)ho's aiiioiiHis ll.ittiCH di t iiy , 
till liMiia puMorvi* Uh'ii < li.iriiiinic; art, 

II. r vci-if slill bre.ithi’i} tlie pus vc (d lu'r heirt 

f UANl 1^. 

Amomi (he many lamnus ]nerrs of aniiquity 
which aie sti)] to }>c si'cn at Kom<‘, thcie i^ llic 
tiunk of a statue whudi lia^) lost the aims, legs, and 
lunid ; but dncovei.s .such an exquisite woikinanship 
in what remains of it, that Mieh.ud Angelo declared 
he had learned Ids wliolc ait fiom il. Indeed ho 
studied it so attentivedy, lhat he made most of Ins 
statues, and even bis pietnies, m (hat gusto, to 
make ns(? of the I'.ihaii plirase; for wbn h i c-i‘«on 
this maimed statue is .still ealkd Michacd Angelo’s 
school. 

A fiagmcnt of Sappho, whuh I design foi the 
subject of tins pupoi, is in as great rejiiitation 
among the poets and critics, aS the mutilatiu] figuie 
above mentioned is among the statuaries and paint- 
ers. Several of our countrymen, and Mi. Dry den 
in paitirnlar, «eem veiy often to li.u'c copied after 
It 111 their dramatic wntings, and in their poems 
upon love. 

Whatever might have been the occasion of tins ( 
ode, the English reader will enter into the beriutie.s ^ 
of it, if he snp|)os(>3 it to h.ivo liecn wiitten m tlie , 
jicrson of a lovei sitting by his nnstiess. I shall ! 
set to view tin ee, dilToient copies of tins beautiful ' 
original; tliellistisa tran‘*lation by Catullus, tho | 
second by Monsieur Boileau, and the last by a gen- { 
tleman whose tianslation of the Hymn to Venus I 
has been so deservedly admired.* | 

Al) I.fkSBIAM. 

Ille nil par esse tleu vitleliir, 

Illo, SI fas Cal, .'^upcr.'irc Ujvds, 

Qul sedeus adveraus identidem to 

Speetftf, el audit 

Duleo ndentem; nii'soro quod omnis 
Enpit aensijs indu- nain aunul to 
I.esbia, ad.spexi, mini est super ttii 

Quoti Uuptar aniins. 

Bod lorpet. tenuo'i sub artus 
Klamma dimnnat . .sonUu suo[)le 
Tmnliuit aurcs: gemiiia tegindur 

I.unnmv nocto. 

My learned reader will know very well the reason 
why one of these verses is printed in Italic letters, 
and if he compares ihis translation with the ori- 
ginal, will find that the three fitst stanzas aie ren- 
dered almost word for word, and not only with the 
same elegance, but wnth the same short turn of ex- 
pression which is so remarkable in the Greek, and 

* AmbrojM} Philips 

t It in wunllnR m the old cop.es, and has been supplied by 
ronjcctuie .is ubovo HuL in a cm Ions edition of t’ulidlus, pub- 
lishod at Voidce In l7r>o. fiaid to be prnifed liom a>unn‘iriiL .Mb. j 
ijcwly dj.sroverod, this line IS gnu n Um.s ; — '• YtM hpi '/'ilum.' I 
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fio peciiliyr to the Sapphic ode. I cannot ima- 
gine for what ro.jsou Madam Dacier has told us, 
that this ode of Sappho is preserved entire in Lon- 
ginus, since it is rnaiiifcst to any one who looks 
into that arithor's quotation of it, that there must 
at least have been another stanza, which is not 
transmitted to us. 

The second translation of this fragment which I 
shall here cite, is that of Monsieur Boileau. 

^ llpureux' qui pres de toi, t>our ioi seule soupire: 

C^ui joint dll plaisn do t entendre parlor- 
Qui le \o)t fjiielf|iiefoi« doneemeni liii sourtre- 
Lea dieiix, dans sou bonbeur, peuveiit-ila 1 egalcr? 

Jo sens de M'lne en \cliie une siibiilo flamrne 
C'oiinr par tout mon <‘or|)S, si-tot quejo te vois: 

Kl ilinis les doux tr.iiisiinris, ou a'egaro nion ainc, 

Je lie B^auiois trouver do laiigue, m de voix, 

IJn nunt»e eenfiis ae repand .sur ma vue, 

Jo n'eiuens plus, jo t'>riibc en do douces langucurs, 

Kt pale, s.ins h,deMU‘, mtcrdite, espculiiP, 

Un frisson ine saisit, Je tftMnble, jc mo meuii 

Tlip leader will see that tins is rather an imila- 
lion than a translation. The circumstances do not 
lie so tlnck together and follow one another with 
that vclienu-nce and einohou as in the oiiginal. In 
ahoit, Mousieni Boileau has given ns all the poetry, 
hut not all the passion of this famous fiagineiit. I 
shall, in the last place, present iny leader with the 
English tiaiislalion. 

lllost as III' immnilal gods is lie. 

1 be yniilli w’li.t fi)'idl> sits by Ibee, 

Aiul biMiH and s(m « ibee .ill the v\hiJe 
tioltly spi ,ilv and eweelly smde 
■'J'was iliis (b'pri\ d niy soul of rest, 

Ami rat“ed such liiinulls in my buMst , 

For wliile I ga/, d ni traiispoil (oU. 

My lirealh was gone, my \oicc wus lost 

My bosom glo>\ d (lio subtJe flame 
Itdii quick tliroiigh ,dl niv \i(.il fr.inui. 

O'er my dim eyes a darkness iunii;; 

Mj eais \Mlb Uullow niu'imiii rung 

In dewy damps n.y liinbis v\ere i lull t| , 

My lilood \,itb ^Ciulc Inmois tluill d , 

My l(’( hie pulsi fc;rgot to pl.ty , 

I f.imlc’d, sank, .and ily’d avMiy 

Instead of giving any tharadcr of lhi^ last iians- 
lation, I shall desiie my It arned readn to look into 
the cnticisnis winch Longinus has made upon the 
original, liv that means he will know to uhith of 
tlie translations he ought to give the pu-leienee, I 
shall only add, that tins tiaiislation i.s wiilten in 
the very spint of Sappho, and as near (he Oieek as 
tho genius of our lingu ige will pos.>ibly sutfei. 

Longinus has oh.scrved, that tins dejinjitmn of 
love m Sappho is an exact copv of natuie, .ind that 
all t)i<* (‘iieuiui>tances, which kdlow oin' anolhci m 
such a huir\ of sentiments, nntwith^ tarifling they 
appear lepugn.int to each other, aic ically siuli as 
hajipen in tho frenzies of Ioa e. 

I Wonder that not one of (lie eiities or eJitois, 
through whose hands this ode has passed, has tak.-ii 
occasion from it to mention a tncnmstance idaled 
by Tlntarcb. That author, in the famous stoi)! of 
Aiitioihus, who fell m love with Slratoiiiee, his mo- 
ther-in Uw, and (not danng to discover his passion)* 
pretended to be confined to his hed by slckue^^•, tells 
us, that Eiasislratus, tin3 ph>MCian, found out the 
nature of bis distcinper by those s)mptonis of love 
which lie had learnt from Sappho’s writings, Stra- 
tonice was in the room of the ]ove-.sick prince, when 
these symptoms discovered tliomselvea to his physi- 
cian; audit 18 probalie that they were not v^ry 


liifi'eient liom those which Sappho hc-ie describes in 
a lover silting hy his mistress. TJie story of Aulio* 
chus JH hO well known, (hat I need not add thesecpiel 
of it, which has no i elation tn my present subject. — C, 
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Homines Rfl dooi nulla ro piopius acccdunt, quam salutem * 
bommibiis dimdo. — I lll. 

Men resemble (be gods in nothing so much, as in doing 
good to Ihcir fellow-creatures 

11 iiMAN nature appears a very deformed, or a i 
very beautiful object, according to the different ! 
lights in which it is viewed. When we see men of ' 
inflamed passions, or of wicked designs, tearing one ^ 
another to pieces by open violence, or undermimug j 
each other by .seciet treachery ; when we observe | 
base and narrow ends puisued by ignoimuious and i 
dishonest means ; when we behold men mixed m 
society as if it weie for the destiuction of it; we arc 
even ashamed of our .species, and out of humour I 
w'lth our own being. But in another liglit, when W'e ' 
behold them mild, good, and benevolent, full of a i 
generous regard for the public piosperity, compas- j 
sioniiting each other’s distresses, and relieving eacli 
other’.s wants, we can hardly believe they arc cic.i- j 
turcs of the same kind. In tliis view they appiwn j 
gods to each oilier, in the r.xereisc of the noblest | 
power, that of doing good ; and the gicatest tonij/li- ! 
iiient wc* have ever heel) able to make to our own i 
being, bas been by calling fins duposilnm of mind 
liumanit). Wc cannot but observe a plea^-iire 
arising lu our own breast upon tbe seeing or hear 
ing of d generous action, even whim \vi‘ aie wholly 
disinteicsted m it. I cannot give u. more jnopc-r 
instaiuc of Hun, than by a letter fiom Pliuv in 
which hi' icc.mnnends a fi lend m the most hand- i 
'.onie ncinmi, .ind inollunks it would bo a gre.il ! 
jileu'-uje to know the sui ce^s of this epistle, though j 
each l»'it\ concerned m )t has been to many huti- I 
died V eaJs 111 ins gi ave. { 

To ]\Uxi\ii s. I 

“ What 1 should gladly do for any friend of , 
}Our.-, I think I may now' with (oiilideme lequest ! 
Inr a friend of iniue. Aniaiiin. Matunus is the 
most coiisidi rablc man in his eounli v when I tall J 
hi’U so, I do not speak with ichilion lo his tint one, ; 
(hough (hot is ve>-y pleiitilul, but to his integntv, ‘ 
pistue, gravity, and jirudcnce ; bis ailviceis useful ; 
to me 111 buMness, and his judgment in matteis of | 
leaiiiuig. His fidelity, tiuth, and good niulerstaiul- | 
ing, are vei> great, besides tlii'J, he loves uit; as you ' 
do, than winch 1 cannot soy any thing that signifies ] 
a waiiaor afiVetnm, He has notliiiig that’s aspiilng, j 
and, though ho might rise to the highest Older o( i 
uohihtv', he keeps himseli in an ml'eiior laiik : \ ( 

1 think myself bound to u.se a v endeavours to seivo 
ami promoio ban; and would therefore lind the 
means of adding somelhliig to his honouis while lie 
neither expeu Is nor knows jt, nay, though he should 
refuse It. ISomctlnng, in shoit, I would have loi 
him that may be honoui.xble, but not troublesome; 
and 1 entreat that you will proeuic him tlio fiist 
thing of this kincl that offers, by whuh you will not 
only oblige m •, but him also ; for though he dors 
not covet it, I know he will be as grateful in uc> 
knowleclgmg youi favoui as il he had asked it." 

Mr. Si'Ei TAioif, 

** The reflections in some of your juipeis on tho 
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servile njacner of education now in use, have given [ amuspnicnts, wo could hope to see the early dawn* 
birth to ail ambition, mIiicIi, unless you distoiinte- ' mgs of then imagination daily bnghten into sense, 
nance it, will, 1 doubt, engage me in a very difficult, their inuoceiiec improve into virtue, and their un- 
thougli not ungrateful adventure. 1 am about to un- expen'ciiLed good nature directed to a gcDerous 


dertakc, for the sake of the Biitish youth, to instruct 
them in such a manner, that tlie most dangerous 
page in Virgil or Homer may be read by them 
with much pleasure, and witli peifect safety to their 
persons. 

“ Could I prevail so far as to be honoured with 
the protection of some few of them (for I am not 
hero enough to rescue manj), my design is to le- 
tno with them to an agreeable solitude, though 
within the neighbourhood of a city, for the conve- 
nience of their hcnig mstructed ju musu, daiieirig, 
drawing, (h'signmg, or any other such atcompiish- 
merits, which it is conceived may make as proper 
diversions for them, and almost us pleasant, as the 
little SOI did games which dirt^ scliool-boys are so 
much delighted with. It may c.isily he iinagmcd, 
how such .1 pretty society, com erasing with none 
beneath themselves, and sometimes admitted, as 
perhaps not uiienteitiuning paifios, among hotter 
company, commended and caiessed for their little 
jierforinauees, and turned by such coiner^-ations to 
a cert.un galhiutiy of soul, might he hi ought early 
acquainted witli some of the most ])ohte Kiiglisli j 
writers. This having gnen them some (olcrahh* j 
taste of books, they would make (limiisolves masters j 
of the Latin tongue by meihmls far easier tli.iu those 
in Lilly, with as little dilficulty or reluctance a'^ 
young ladies learn to speak French, or to sing 
Italian operas. When they had lulvanccd thus far 
it would be time to form their ta«te something more 


love of their country. 

T. 


■ I am,'* &c. 
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O jjudor ! O piotas ' Mart. viiJ. 78 . « 

O nioflesty ! U piety ! 

IvOOKiNf; over the letters which I have lately 
received from my correspondents, I met with the 
following one, which is wiitteu with such a sjiirit 
of politeness, that I could not but be very inui li 
pleased with it myself, and question not hut it will 
he as acceptable to the reader 

“ Mil, SrVf TATOR, 

You. who are no stranger to public assemblies, 
cannot hut have obsiTvcd the awe they often atnke 
on such as are obliged to cxeit any talent before* 
them. This is a soit of elegant distress, to which 
ingenuous minds are the most liable, and may there- 
fore dcsene sonic roinaiks in your paper. Many a 
brave fellow, who lias put his enemy to flight in the 
field, has been in the utmost disorder upon making 
a speech beloie a body of his friends at home. Ono 
would thiuk theie was some kind of lascination in 
the eyes of a large circle of people, when daitiug 
all together upon one person. 1 have seen a new 
at tor in a tragedy so hound up by it as to be scarce 
exactly. One that hud any true relish foi fliio I able to speak or move, and have expected he would 

wrUing, might with great pleasure both to himself I have died above three acts helore the dagger or cup 

and them, lun over logethci with tliem the best | ‘>1' poison were brought in. It would not be amiss, 

Roman histuiiana, jiorts, and orators, and point , if such a one were at first introduced as a ghost or 

out their more remarkable beauties, give them a statue, until he leeoveied his spuits, and grew fit 
shoif scheme of chronology, a litlle view of geogra- j for .some living jiart, 
phy, medals, astronomy, or what else might h(*st 
feed the busy iiKpn.iit iv e humour so nafiiral to that 
age. Sucdi of tliein as had the least spaik of genius, 
wlieu it was once dwakeiieil b) the shining thoughts 
and great sentiments of those admired wiitcu’S, could 
nut, I believe, be easily vvithhc'ld from attempting 
tliat more difficult sister language, whose exalted 
bcMuties they would have luaid so often celebrated 
as the pride and wonder of the whole learned world. 

In the mean while, it would be re([Uisitc to exert ise 
their style iii writing any little pieces that ask more 
of fam-v than of judgment and tiiat frequently in 
tlic'ir native language ; which every one metliinkb 
sliould he most concerned to cultiv'-ate, especially 
letters, in which a gentleman must have so ficquent 
occa'^ions to distinguish Inmsclf. A set of genteel 
good-natured youths fallen into such a manner of 
life, would fonii almost a little aimdemy, and doubt- 
less prove no such contemptible companions, as 
might not often tempt a wiser man to mingle him- 
^eU in their diversnms, and draw' them into such 
senoiis sports as might prove nothing less instruct- 
ing than the gravest lessons. I doubt not but it 
uuglit he marie some of their favoimte plays, to 
couleud wIhlI) of them should recite a beautiful part 

of a poem or oration most gracefully, or sometimes , ... 

to pun in a( ting .i seciie in Terence, Sophocles, or ! ought to have in perfection, as the tongue, the teeth, 
om own Shakbpeaip. The cause of Milo might j the lips, the nose, the palate, and the wind-pipe^ 
a^ain be pleaded hefme moie favourable judges, 
tbi sai a second lime be taught to tremble, and an- 
other race of AliKMiians be afresh eniagcd at the 
ambition of auotber Fhilip. Amidst these noble 


As this sudden desertion of one’s self shows u 
diffidence, which is not displeasing, it implies at 
the same time the greatest respect to an audience 
that can he. It is a sort of mute eloipience, which 
pleads for their favour much better than words could 
do; and w'o find their generosity natuially moved 
to support those who are in so much perplexity to 
eiitortani them. 1 was extremely pleased with a 
late instance of this kind at the opera of Alniahide, 
m the encouragement given to a young singer,* 
whose more than oidmary concern on her first ap- 
pear.ince, recomnieiidcMl her no less than hoi agree- 
able voice and just peitonnaiice. Mere bashfulness 
without merit is awkward; and merit without mo- 
desty insolent. But modest merit has a double 
chum to acceptance, and generally meets vvith as 
many patrons as beholders. 

I am,” &c. 

It is impossible that a person should exert himself 
to advantage in an assembly, whether it be his pait 
either to sing or speak, who lies under too great 
opp.csbions of modesty. I remember, upon talking 
with a friend of mine concerning the force of pio- 
nuncidtion, our discourse led us into the enurnem- 
tion of the several organs of speech which an orator 


Upon which, says my fnend, “ You have omitted 

* Mrs Bnrbler See a cunous account of thui lody, in Sir 
.lohu Ilawkiub’s Hifltorv of Music, voL v. p l&6. 
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the most material organ of them all, and that is the 
forehead.** 

But notwithstandiug an excess of modesty ob- 
structs the tongue ami renders it unfit for its ofiiccs, 
a duo pioportion of it is thought so reijuiaite to an 
orator, that rhetoricians have recommended it to 
their disciples as a pariiculiir in their art. Cicero 
tolls us that he never liked an orator who did not 
appear in some little confusion at the beginning of 
his speech, and confesses that he himself never cii- 
toj-cd u])ou an oration without trembling and con- 
cern. It is indeed a kind of deference which is duo 
to a great assembly, and seldom fails to raise a hc- 
ucvolcucc in the audience tow’aids tlic person who 
sjicaks. INIy correspondent has taken notice that 
the bravest men often appear timorous on these oc- 
casions, as indeed we may obseive, that there is 
generally no creature more impudent than a coward; 

Lingua nielior, sod fiJgida bdlo 

Dextera- ViRO xi 338. 

-—Bold at (lip oounc il-board ; 

But cautious in the I'mld he shunn'd the sword. 

Dkvdk.m. 

\ bold tongue and a feeble arm are the qualifica- 
tions of Diaiiccs m V’^irgil; as Homer, to express a 
man both timorous and saucy, makes use ol a kind 
of point, which la very rarely to bo met with iii his 
writings, namely, that ho had the eyc.s of a dog, 
but the heart of a ch'cr.*^ 

A just and reasonable modesty docs not only rc- 
I'orniiicnd eloquence,^ but sets oft' every gieut talent j 
which a man can be possessed of. It heigh ten.s all ' 
tlie viitues which it accompamos ; like the sliadcs | 
in paintings, it raises and lounds every figure, aiul | 
makes the colouis more beautiful, though not so j 
glaring as they would be without it. 

Modesty is not only an ornament, but also a j 
guaid to virtue. It is a kind ot quick and delicate 
feeling in the soul whicli makes her shiiiik and 
w’itlidraw herself from eveiy thing that has danger 
in It. It IS such an exquisite sensibility, as warns 
her to sliuu the first appearance of cvciy thing 
which IS hurtful. 

I cannot at present recollect either the place or 
time of what I am going to mention; hut 1 have 
read somew^here in the history of ancient Greece, 
that the women of the country were seized with an 
unaccountable melancholy, which dnsposed scveial 
of them to make away with themselves. The senate, 
after having tried many expedients to pi event this | 
self-murder, winch was so frequent among them, | 
published an edict, that if any woman whatever j 
should lay violent hamls upon herself, her corjise 
should be exposed nuked m the street, and diaggcd ; 
about the city in the most public manner. I'iiis ' 
edict immediately put a stop to the piactice which ; 
was before so common. \Vc may see m this in- , 
stance the strength of female modesty which w'as j 
able to overcome oven the violence of madness cud | 
despair. The fear of shame in the fair sex was m j 
those days more prevalent than that of death. j 

If modesty has so great an intluenco over our ac- 
tions, and is in many cases so impregnable a Jenc’e 
to virtue : what can more undenume morality thau ; 
tlvat politeness which reigns among the unthinking , 
part of mankind, and treats as unfashionable the ^ 
most ingenuous part of our behaviour ; which re- 
commends impudence as goud-breedmg, and keeps 
a man always in countenance, not because he is in- 
nocent, but Wauso ho is shameless ? 


Seneca thought modesty so great a chock to vice, 
that ho prescribes to us the practice of it in secret, 
and advises us to raise it in ourselves upon ima- 
ginary occasions, when such as are real do not offer 
themselves ; for this is the meaning of his precept, 
That w’hcn we arc by ourselves, and in our greatest 
solitudes, wo should fancy that Cato stands before 
us and sees every thing wo do. In short, if you 
banish modesty out of the vi'oild, she carries away 
with her half the viitue that is in it 

After these rellections on modesty, as it is a vir- 
tue ; I must observe, that there is a vicious modesty 
which justly desen'os to ho ridiculed, and whict 
those persons very often discover who value them- 
selves most upon a well-bred confidence. This 
happens when a man is a&hamed to act up to his 
leaaon, and would not upon any consideralion be 
surprised at the practice ol those duties, for the per- 
formance of which he was sent into the world. Many 
an impudent libcitinc would blush to be caught in 
a seiious discourse, and would scarce be able to show 
hi8 head after having disclosed a religious thought. 
Decency of behaviour, all outward show of virtue, 
and abhorrence of vice, are carefully avoided by 
this set of hliame-faecd people, as what would dis- 
parage their gaiety of temper, and infallibly bring 
them to dishonour. This is such a poorness of 
.‘'pirit, such a despicable cowardice, such a degene- 
rate abject state of uinid, as one W'ould think human 
nature incapable of, dnl we not meet with frequent 
instances of it in oifhnary conversation. 

There is another kind of vicious modesty which 
makes n man ashamed of his person, his birlli, his 
profession, his poveity, or the like misfortunes, 
which it was not in his choice to prevent, and is not 
in his power to rectify. Hainan appears ridicu- 
lous by tiny of llie al'orc-montioned circumstances, 
lie becomes nmth more so by being out of counte- 
nance for thorn. They hhonld rather give him oc- 
casion to exert a noble spirit, and to palliate those 
iiiiperfcciron.s whieh arc not in hj.5 power, by those 
j jteifeclions which aic ; or to use a very witty allu- 
sion of an eminent author, he should imitate Crcsai, 
who, because las head was bald, covered that de- 
fect with laurels. — 0. 
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Nilol largmndo glori.iin adepUw est — S ailcst, BeL Cat 

By bestowing nothing he acquired glory 

My wii>e and good fnend, Sir Andrew Freeport, 
divides himself almost equally between the towu and 
the country. Ilis time in town is given up to the 
public, and the management of his private fortune ; 
and after every three or four days spent in this 
manner, he retires for as many to his seat within a 
few mile-s of the town, to the enjoyment of himself, 
his family, and his fnend. Thu.s business and plea- 
sure, or rather, in Sir Andrew, labour and rest, re- 
commend each other. They take their turns with 
so quick a vicissitude, that neither becomes a habit, 
or takes possession of tlie whole man ; nor is it pos- 
sible he should be suifeilod with either. I often see 
him at our club in good humour, and yet sometimes 
too with an air of care in his looks; hut in his 
country retreat he is always unbent, and such a 
companion as I could desire ; and therefore I sel- 
dom fail to make one with him when he is pleased 
to invite me. 

The other day, as soon as we were got into his 
chariot, two or three beggars on each side bung 



• Bad. 1. 225. 
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upon tlic doors, and solicited our charity with iht* 
usual rhetoric of a sick wife or husband at home, 
three or four helpless little children all staiwin^ 
WMth cold and hunger. We were forced l«) pait 
with some money to pt iid of their importunity ; 
and then wo proceeded on our jouiney with the 
blessings and acclamations of these people. 

“ Well, then,” says Sir Andrew, “ we go off with 
the praycis and good wishes of the beggars, and 
perhaps too our healths will bo drank at the next 
ale-bousc • so all we shall be able to value ourselves 
upon is, that we have promoted the tiado of the 
victualler and the excises of the government. But 
how few ounces of wool do we see upon the backs 
of these poor cieaturcs ? And when they shall next 
fall in our way, they will hardly be better dressed; 
they must always live in rags to look like objects 
of compassion If their famdies too aie such as 
they arc lopiesented, ’tis certain they cannot be 
better clothed, and must be a great deal worse fed. 
One would think potatoes should bo all their bread, 
and their drink the puie element ; and then what 
goodly customers are the farmer'^ like to have for 
their wool, corn, and cattle ? Such customer^ and 
such a coii'<iimption, cauiiut choose hut advance the 
landed interest, and liold up the rents of the gen- 
tlemen. 

“ But, of all men living, wt mercliants, who live by 
buyingarid selling, ought never to encourage beggars 
The goods which we export are indeed the pioductof 
the lands, but much the greatest part of their value is 
the laliour of (he people ; but how much of these 
people’s labour shall we export whilst we hire them 
to sit still ? I'he very alms they receive fiom us arc 
the wages of idleness. 1 have often thought that no 
man should he permitted to take relief from the 
parish, or to ask it in the street, until he has tiisi 
purchased as much as pos«ihle of Ids own livelihood 
by the labour of hi.s own liands ; and then the pub- 
lic ought only to be taxed to make good the tleh- 
cicncy If this rule was stnetly obMerved, w'e 
.should see evciy where such a multitude of new 
labourers, as would in all prubabdity rediu o the 
prices of all the manufactures. It is the very life 
of raoichandise to buy cheap and scdl dear. The 
merchant ought to make Ins outset as cheap as pos- 
sible, that he may find the greater profit upon his 
returns; and nothing will enable him to do this like 
the rediKtion of the price of labour upon all our 
maiiufactuies, 1’his too would be the ready way to 
luriease the number of our foreign maiket.s. d’be 
abalmnent of tlie price of tlie manufacture would 
pay for tlie carnage of it to more distant countries; 
and this consequence would be equally beneficial 
both to the landed and trading intorcsts. As so 
great an addition of labouiing hands would produce 
this bapj)y consequence both to the merchant and 
the gentleman, our liberality to common beggars, 
and every other obstruction to the inercase of la- 
bourers, must be equally pernicious to both ” 

Sir Andrew then went on to affirm, that the re- 
duction of the prices of our manufactures hy the 
addition of so many now hands, would he no incon- 
venience to any man; but observing I was some- 
thing startled at the assertion, he made a short 
[lause, and then resumed the discourse. “ It may 
seem,” says he, “ a paradox, that the price of 
labour should be reduced without an abatement of 
wages, or that wages can be abated without any m- 
lonvcMiieiice to the labourer, and yet aothiug is 
tnoie CPI tain than that both these things may hap- 
pen. The wages of the labourers make the greatest , 


I pait of the price of every thing that is useful ; and 
Ilf in propoition with the wages the pricca of all 
j other things should he abated, every labourer with 
I loss wages wnuld si ill be able to purchase as many 
I iiecrssaiies of life ; wdierc then would be the incoii- 
I veiiience ? But the piico of labour may be reduced 
j by the addition of more hands to a manufactuie, and 
yet the wages of persons remain as high as ever. 
The admirable Sir William Petty has given ex- 
amples of this in some of hia writings; orye of 
I them, as I remember, is that of a watch, which 
shall endeavour to explain so as shall suit my pre- 
sent puipONO. It IS cpitain that a single W'atch 
could not be made so cheap m proportion by only 
one man, as a hundred watches by a hundred; for 
as there is vast variety in the work, no one person 
could equally suit himself to all the parts of it; the 
manufactuie would be tedious, and at last but 
clumsily pei-formed. But if a hundred watches 
were to be made by a hundred men, the cases may 
be assigned to one, the dials to another, the wheels 
to another, the springs to another, and every other 
part to a piopcr artist. As there would be no need 
of peiplcxing any one person with too much variety, 
every one w^ould be able to perform his single pait 
with greater skill and exjicdition; and the hundred 
watches would be fiiiishod ui one fourth part of the 
time of the lust one, and every one of them at oiie- 
fourth pait of the cost, though the wages of every 
man were equal. The reduction of the price of the 
manufacture would increase the demand of it ; all 
the same hands would be still employed, and as 
well paid. The same rule will hold in the clothing, 
the shipping, and all other trades whatsoever. And 
thus dll addition of hands to our manufactures will 
only reduce tlic puce of them; the laboiiicr wull 
still have as much wages, and will con'^eqimntly be 
enabled to puicliase mine convcnn'nce.s of life ; so 
that every intcrcAi in the nation would received be- 
nefit from the increase of our working people 
“ Besides, I see no occasion for this charity to 
common bcggais, since every beggar is an inha- 
bitant of a j»aijsh, and every parish is taxed to tlic 
nidiiitenaiice ot llicn own poor. For my own part 
I cannot be mightily pleased with the laws which 
have done this, which huv»’ piovided better to feed 
than cmjdoy the poor. We have a tiadition fioni 
our forefatheis, iLit after the first of those laws was 
made, they were insulted with that famous song; 

Haiisf ‘■orrow and cast an-ny c.ire. 

1 ht jiarish is boiuid lo find us. &c 

And if w'C will be so good-natured as to maintain 
them Without work, the\ can do no less in lelurn 
than sing us *Tl»e im-ny Beggars.’ 

“ What tlicn? Am 1 against all acts of charity ? 
God forbid ! I know of no viitiie m the Gospel that 
18 in mole pathetic cxpre.ssioiis recommended to our 
practice. ‘ I was hungry, and ye gave me no meat ; 
fnirsty, and ye gave me no drink; naked, and jc 
clothed me not; a stranger, and ye took me not in ; 
sick, and m prison, and ye visited me not’ Our 
blessed Saviour treats the exercise and neglect of 
chariyiy towards a poor man, as the performance or 
breach of this duly towards himself. I shall endea- 
vour to obey the will of my Lord and Master; and 
there^’orp if an industrious man shall submit to the 
hardest labour and coarsest fare, rather than endure 
the shame of taking relief from the parish, or asking 
it in the street, this is the hungry, the thirsty, the 
naked ; and I ought to believe, if any man is come 
hither for shelter against pcrsecution^r opprossioo, 
this is the stranger, and 1 ought to take him in. Jf 
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any countryman of our own is fiiUon into tho hands 
of infidels, and lives in a state of miserable captivity, 
this 13 the man in piison, and I should contribute to 
hia ransom, 1 ought to give to an hospital of in- 
valids, to recover us many useful suhjeits as I can: 
but I shall bestow none of my bounties upon an 
alins-houso of idle people ; and for the same reason 
I should not think it a reproach to me if I had 
withheld my charity from those common beggars. 
But we prescribe better rules than wc arc able to 
pmctise ; we are ashamed not to give into the mis- 
taken customs of our country : but at the same time, 
1 rannot but think it a reproach worse than that of 
common swearing, that the idle and the abandoned 
are sulTeied in the name of Heaven and all that is 
sacred, to extort from Chnstian and tender minds a 
supply to a prolligatc way of life, that is always to 
be supported, buf never relieved.” — Z. 
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T»n()uam h.rr suit mcdioiua furons, 

Aut (leus illo m.ihs honiiuum imLcsi’ert* clnrat 

ViitG Kci. X V. CO 

As if by these niy I .’ould ease , 

dr by my pains 'In >1 < I i- v appease — Drydrn 

lSH\rc in this paper discharge myself of the 
promise I have luade to the public, by obliging them 
with the translation of the little (rivek nuinuscript, 
which IS said to have born a piece of those records 
that weie preserveil m tliw temple of Apollo, upon 
the promontoj y of Emicalc. It is a short histoiy of 
the Lover’s Leap, and is inscribed, An account of 
persons, male and female, who olb-rod up their vows 
in the temple of the I'ythian Apollo in the forty 
sixth Olympiad, and leaped fioui the promontoiy ot 
Leucale into the Ionian .'^ea, m Older to cure them* 
sclu’s of the passion of love. 

This account is very diy in many parts, as only 
mentioning the name of (lie lovo'r who leaped, the 
person he leaped foi, and lelatiiig m short, that he 
w<is either cnied, oi killed, or maimed, by the fall. 
It Hideeil gives (ho udmes ol so many, who died by 
it, that it uoiibl luivc looked like a bill ot moitalily, 
had 1 translated it at full length ; I have therefore 
mado an abiulgmcnt ot it, and only cxIractcJ such 
particular passages as iiave something cxtiaoidinary, 
eitbei in the case oi in the cure, oi in tlio fate of 
the person v\lio is mcutioned in it. After this shoit 
jiieface take the account as follows ■ 

Battiis, the son ol Moiialcas the Suilian, leaped 
for Bombyi-a the musician got nd of his pa.ssion 
with the loss of his right leg and arm, vvliith wt'rc 
broken in the fall. 

Melissa, in love with Daphnis, veiy much bruised, 
but escaped with life. 

Cynisca the wafe of bines, being in love with 
Lycus ; and ^schines her husband being in love 
with Euvilla (w'bich bad made this inarru'd couple 
very uneasy to one another for several yeaisy; both 
the husband and the wife took the leap bv consent ; 
they both of them escaped, and have liveu very hap- 
together ever since. ^ 

anssa, a virgin of Thessaly, dcseitcd by Plexip- 
pus, after a couitship of three years ; she stood upo« 
the brow of the promontory for some time, and after 
having throwm clown a iing, a bracelet, and a little 
picture, with other prescuts which sho had received 
from PU’xippus, she threw herself into the sea, and 
was taken up alive. 

N. B. Larissa, before she leaped, made an offer- 
ing of a silver Cupid m the temple of Apollo. 


Siiuffitha, m hive with Daphnis the Myudian, pe- 
rished in the fall. 

ChariMis, the brother of Sappho, in love with 
Rhodope the courtc&.in, having spent hi3 whole 
estate upon her, was advised by his sister to leap in 
^ the beginning ot his amour, but would not hearken 
to her until he was reduced to his last talent; being 
forsaken by Uhodope, at length resolved to take the 
leap. Penshed in it. 

Andaeus, a beautiful vouth of Epirus, in love with 
Praxmoc, the wife of Thespis ; escaped without 
damage, saving only that two of his fore-teeth were 
struck out and his nose a little fiatu d. 

Cleorii, a widow of Ephesus, being inconsolable 
for the death of her husband, was resolved to take 
this leap in order to got rid of her passion for his 
memory ; but being arrived at the promontory, she 
there met with Dimmachus the Milesian, and after 
a short coiiveisation with him, laid aside the 
thoughts of her leap, and married him in the temple 
of Ajiollo 

N. B. Her widow’s needs arc still to be seen 
hanging up in the western corner of the temple. 

Olphis, the fisherman, having rec oivcd a bo.x on 
the ear fiom Thestylis the day bcfuie, and being 
iletermined to have no more to do wiib her, leaped, 
and escajicd with life. 

Atalanta, an old maid, whose cruelly had several 
years before driven tw'o or throe despairing lovers 
to this b ap being now in the fifty-filth year of her 
age, and in love with an ofiuer of Sparta, broke her 
neck in the fall. 

Hippaichus, being passionately fond of his own 
wife, who was enamoiired of Batliyllus, leaped, and 
died Ilf Ins- fall; upon which his wife married her 
gallant. 

Tettyx, the dancing-master, in love with Olympia, 
an Athenian inaLron, threw himself from the rock 
with great agility, but was crippled in the fall. 

Diagoras, the usurer, in love with hjs couk-maid; 
he peeped several tunes over the precipice, but Lms 
heart misgiving him, lie went Lack, and manicd 
her that evening. 

Cina’dus, alt<‘r Jiaving entered liis own name in 
the Pythian retorilf, being asked the n:imo of (he 
person whom he leaped for, and being ashamed to 
discover it, ho was set aside, and not sufl'eied to 
lea]» 

Euriica, a maid of Ikiphns, aged nineteen, in love 
with I'luiyhates, Hint in the Tall, hut recovered 

N.B, This was the second lime of her leaping. 

He'-pc’ius, a young man of Taientuni, in love 
with Ills master’s daughter. Drowned, the boats 
not cuiiiuig in soon enough to his relied’. 

Sappho, the Lesbian, in love with Phaon, arrived 
at the temple of Apollo habited like a biide, in gai- 
raenls as white as sm»w. She wore a garhnd of 
myi tie on her head, and earned in her bund the 
little musical mslrumcftt of her own invention. 
After having sung a hymn to Apollo, she bung up 
her garland on ouc side of his altar, and her harp 
on the other. She then tucked up her vestments 
like a Spartan virgin, and amidst thonsanda of 
spectatois, who were anxious for her safety and of- 
fered up vows for her deliverance, marched directly 
forwards to the utmost summit of the promontory, 
where, after having repeated a stanza of her own 
verses, which we could not hear, she threw herself 
off the rock with such an intrepidity as was never 
befoie ohserved m any who had attempted that 
dangerous lean. Many who were present related, 
that they saw her fall into the sea, fiom whence the 
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nnver rose though there were others who lie a truth. He will, as if he did not know any 

a/Hrmoil that she never tame to the bottom of her thing of the circumstance, ask one whom he knows 
h ap, but that she was changed into a sw’an as she at vaiiance with anotlier, what is the meaning that 
fell, and that they saw her hovering in the air Mr. Such-a-one, naming his adversary, does not 
under that shape. But whether or no the whiteness applaud him with that licartmess which formerly 
and duttenng of her garments might not dercivc he has heard him? “ He said, indeed,’^ continues 
those who looked upon her, or whether she might he, “ I would rather have that man for my friend 
not ically be metamorphosed into that musical and [ than any man in England; but for an enemy — ” 
melancholy bird, is still a doubt among the Lesbiiin.s I — This melts the poison he talks to, who expected 
Alcauis, the famous lyric poet, who had for some ! noliiiiig but downiight r.nllery from tliat side. Ac- 
tirae been passionately in love with Sappho, arrived ' cording as he sees Ins prai tu e succeed, he goe^to 
at the pTomontoiy of Leucato that vei) evening in I the opposite party, and tells him, he cannot iinagino 
order to take the leap upon her account , hut hear- | how it happens that some peojile know one another 
ing tlnit Sappho had been there betoro him, and j so little ; “You ^poke with so much coldness i*f a 
that her body could be no where found, he very | gentleman who said more good of you, than, let me 
generously lamented her fall, and is said to have ! ttdl you, any man living deserves.” The success 
written hifi bundled and Lwenty-filth ode upon that j of one of these iniidents was that the next time one 
occasion. uf the adversaries spied the other, he hems after 

Leaped in this Ohjmpind. him in tlie public street, and they must crack a 

Males TH bottle at the next tavern, that used to turn out of 

E'cmales 120 the other’s way to avoid one another’s eye-shot. 

lie will trll one beauty^she was commended by 

250 another, nay, he will say she gave the woman he 

Cuied. sjieaks to the piefeieiue in a particiilai for whicli 

Males 51 she herself is admired. The pleasantest confusion 

Females 60 imaginable is made thiough the whole tovsn by my 

— — fiiend’s indirect olbccs. You shall have ;i viMt ro- 

C. 120 turned alter half a year’s absence, and mutual rail- 

mg at each other eveiy day of th.it tune. They 

* Tr x-rxir oo 1 -,, iiicel with a. thousand lamentations for so long a 

iNo. 2.31.] WEDNESDAY, isOV. 28, 1/1 1 separation, each party naming herself for the great- 

V’cHeni ill aniiLiiia ."le erraremus — H or I S.it. ili 41. est delinquent, if the (ither can possibly be so good 
, , . r II •« M as to forgiic her, which she has no reason in the 

^ ® world, but Iroin the knowledge of her goodness, to 

Ycu very often hear pe.ople, after a stoiy has hope for. Very often a whole tram of railers of 
been told with some entortamiug circumstances, | each side tire their horses in setting matters right 
tell it over again with particulars that destroy the ' which they have said during the war between the 
jest, but give light into tlie truth of the narration, i parlu'S ; und a whole circle of acquaintance are put 
This sort of veracity, though it is impertineiit, has ‘ into a thousand pleasing passions and sentniients, 
something amiable in it, because it proceeds from, instead of the pangs of auger, envy, dctiaction, and ! 
the love of truth, even in frivolou.s occasions. If malice. 

.such honest amendments do not promise an agree- 'I'he worst evil I over observed this man’s false- 
able coru))aUHm, they do a sincere fiicnd ; fori^hich hood occasion, has been, that he turned detraction 
reason one should allow them so much of oui time, into flatterv. He is well skilled in the manuois 
if we tall into their company, as to set us right in the world, and by overlooking what men really are, 
matters that can do us no manner of harm, whi'ther I he grounds his artifices upon wdiat they have a 
the facts be one way or the other. Lies which arc ' mmd to be. Upon this foundation, if two distant 
told out of arrogance and o'^tentation, a man should ' friends are brought together, and the cement seems 
detect m his own defence, because he should not he ' to be weak, he never rests until he finds new ap- 
triumphed over. Lies which arc told out of malice pearances to take off all remain.s of ill-will, uuj 
he should expose, both for Ins own sake and that of I that by new misunderstandings they are thoroughly 
the rest of mankind, becaii'C every man sliould rise [ reconciled. 

against a common enemy; hut the ofTitious bar, “To the Spectator. 

many hayn argued, is to l,o exci.sed, becaa..a it does „ Devonshire, Nov. 14. 1711. 

some man good, and no man hurt. Ihemanwho 

made more than (JTdinary speed fiom a fight in There arrived in this neighbourhood two day . 

which the Athenians weio beaten, and told them , one of your gay gentlemen of the town, who 
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V’eHem in aniiLilia ."le erraremus — H or I S.it. ili 41. 
1 Wi'-h Ihii error in your rricntLhi[) reign'd, — Crficcii. 


they had obtained a complete victory, and put the 
whole city into the utmost joy and exultation, was 
checked by the magistrates for this falsehood ; but 
excused himself by saying, “ 0 Athenians ! am I 
your enemy because I gave you tw'o happy days?” 
Tins fellow did to a whole people what an acquaint- 
ance of mine docs every day he livo'*, m some emi- 


hemg attended at his entry with a servant of his 
own, besides a countryman he hud taken up for a 
guide, excited the curiosity of the village to loam 
whence and what ho might be. The countryman (to 
whom they applied as most easy of access) knew little 
more than that the gentleman came from London 
to ti^avel and see fashions, and was, as he heard say, 


nent degrfo, to particular persons. He is ever ? freethinker.* What religion that might be, he 
lying people into good humour, and as Plato said c’ould not tell : and for his own part, if they had not 
It was allowable in phy.sicians to lie to their patients tobl him the man was a freethinker, he should have 
to keep up their spirits, 1 am halt doubtful whether ' guessed, hy his way of talking, he was little better 
my friend’s behavioui is nut as excusable. His 

manner is to express himself surprised at the cheer- ; . , „ > . . . m i a 

r ,,7 p ^ 1 L 1 1 If 1 4 ! The pernon here alluded to was probably Mr. lolaud, 

fm countenance of a man whom he observes dithdent ^ j,y the Examiner to have be«^ the buit ot the 
of hun^elf ; and generally by that means makes his j Tatior aud Spectator. 
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than a heathen; excepting only that he had been 
a ^^ood gentleman to him, and made him drunk 
twice in one day over and above what they had bar- 
gained for. 

“ I do not look upon the simplicity of this, and 
several odd inquiries wiUi which I shall not trouble 
you, to be wondered at, much less can I think that 
our youths of fine wit, and enlarged uuderatandings, 
have any reason to laugh. There is no necessity 
that every *squire in Great Britain should know 
\jhat the word freethinker stands for; but it were 
much to be wished, that they who value thomsclves 
upon that conceited title, were a little better in- 
structed m what it ought to stand for; and that they 
would not persuade themselves a man is really 
and truly a freethinker, m any tolerable sense, 
merely by virtue of his being an atheist, or an in- 
fidel of any otlier distinction. It may be doubted 
with good reason, whether there ever was in nature 
a more abject, slavish, and bigoted gcrrcration than 
the tube of hoaux-esprits, at present so prevailing in 
this island. Their pretension to be freethinkers, is 
no other than rakes have to be free-livers, and sa- 
vages to be free-mon; that is, they can think what- 
ever they have a mind to, and give themselves up 
to whutcvci conceit the extravagancy of their in- 
clination, or their fancy, shall suggest ; they can 
think as W'ildly as thej talk and act, and will not 
endure that their wit should be contiolled by such 
formal things as decency and common souse. De- 
duction, cohoicnee, consistency, and all the rules 
of reason they accoidiiigly disdain, as too precise 
and mcchauieril for men of a liheial education. 

“ ’’J'his, us far as I could over learn from their 
writings, or ray own observation, is a true account 
of the British fi eothinker. Our visitant here, who 
gave occasion to this paper, has brought with him a 
new system of common sense, the paitituUrs of 
which 1 am not vet nequainted with, but will lose 
no op))ortumty of informing invself whether it con- 
tain any thing w^orlh Mr. Spectator’s notice. In 
the mcMii time, Sir, I cannot but think it would 
be for the good of mankind, if you would take 
this subject into your consideration, and convinrc 
the hopeful youth of (jur nation, that licentiousness 
18 not freedom; or, if such a paradox will not be 
understood, that a piejudice towards atheism is not 
impartiality. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

T. “ 
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Popularei 

Vinccnteni strepiius. Hob. Ars Poet, v 81, 

Awes Qw tuiiiuItuouH noiiofl of the pit — IIo'icommon. 

Thkre is nothing winch lies more within the 
province of a Spectator than public shows and 
diversions : and as among these there are none 
which can pretend to vie with those elegant enter- 
tainments tliat are exhibited in our theatres, I think 
it particularly incumbent on mo to take notije of 
every thing that is remarkable in sudi numerous 
and refined assemblies, • 

It '8 observed, that of late years there has been a 
certain person in the upper gallery of the play- 
house, who, when he is pleased with any thing that 
is acted upon the stage, expresses his approbation 
by a loud knock upon the benches or the wainscot, 
which may be hcflird over the whole theatre. This 
person is commonly known by the name of the 


“ Trunk-maker in tlie upper gallery.” Whether it 
be that the blow he gives on these occasions re- 
sembles that which 18 often heard in the shops of 
such artisans, or that he was supposed to have ueen 
a real trunk-maker, who, alter the finishing of liis 
day*8 w'ork, used to unbend his mind at these public 
diversions with his hammer m his hand, I cannot 
certainly tell. There arc some, Ik now, who liave been 
foolish enough to imagine it is a spirit which haunts 
the upper gallery, aud from time to time makes 
those strange noises; and the rather, because he 
IS observed to be louder than ordiuary every time 
the ghost of Hamlet appears. Others have reported, 
that it 18 a dumb man, who has chosen this way of 
uttering himself when he is transported with any 
thing he sees or hears. Others will have it to be 
the playhouse thunJercr, that exerts himself after 
this manner in the upper gallery, when he has no- 
Lliiiig to do upon the roof. 

But having made it my ousinesa to get the best 
information I could in a matter of this moment, I 
find that thetruuk-maker, as ho is commonly called, is 
a large blackmail whom nobody knows. He generally 
leans forward ou a huge oaken plank with great 
attention to eveiy thing that passes upon the stage. 
He IS never seen to smile ; but upon hearing any 
thing that pleases him, he takes up his staff with 
both iiands, and lays it U])on the next piece of 
timber that stands in his way with exceeding vehe- 
mence, after which, he composes himself in liis 
foiiucr posture, till such time as something new seta 
him again at wmrk. 

It has been observed, his blow is so well-timed, 
that the most judicious critic could never except 
against it. As soon as auy shining thought is ex- 
pressed in the poet, or any uncommon grace ap- 
peals ill the actor, he smites the bench or wainscot. 
If tho audience does not concur with liun, he smites 
a second time ; and if the audience is not yet 
awakened, looks round him with great wrath, and 
repeats the blow a third tunc, which never fails to 
rodiiee the clap. He^sometimes lets the audience 
egin the clap of themselves, and at the conclusion 
of their applause ratifies it with a single thwack. 

He IS of 60 great use to the playhouse, that it in 
said a former director of it, upon his not being able 
to pay hi3 attendance by reason of sickness, kept 
one in pay to otliciato for him until such time as he 
recovered; but the person so employed, though ho 
laid about him with incredible violence, did it 
m such wrong places, that the audience soon 
found out that it was not their old friend the trunk- 
maker. 

It has been remarked, that he has not yet exerted 
himself with vigour this season. He sometimes 
plies at the opera; and upoa*^Nicolini's first ap- 
peal ance was said to have demolished thiee benches 
in the fury of his applause. He has broken half a 
dozen oaken planks upon Dcigget,* aud seldom goes 
away from a tragedy of Shakspeare without leaving 
the wainscot extreuicly shattered. 

The players do not only connive at his obstre- 
perous approbation, but very cheerfully repair at 
their owu cost whatever damages he makes. They 
once had a thought of erecting a kind of wooden 
anvil for his use, that should be made of a very 
sounding plank, in order to render hia strokes more 


* Thomas Dogget, au excellent comic actor, who was for 
many yeara joint-manager of tlie playhouse with IV'illtes and 
Colley Ciliht-r, of whom the reader may find a particular ac- 
count in Cibber's Apolo^^ for tut own Life. 
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Jeep and mellow ; but as this might not have been 
JislinguishcJ from the music ot a fcettle-dmin, the 
project was laid aside. 

In the meanwhile, 1 cannot hut take notice of 
the great u=>e it is to an audience, that a person 
should thus preside over their heads like the director 
of a conceit, in order to awaken their attention, 
and beat tune to their applauses ; or, to raise my 
simile, 1 have sometimes fancied the trunk>uiakei 
in the upper gallery to be like Virgil^s ruler of 
the winds, seated upon the top of a moiintaiu, 
who, when he struck his sceptic upon the side of it, 
roused a hurricane, and set the whole cavem in an 
uproar.* 

It IS certain the trunk-maker ha<: saved many a 
good play, and brought many a gracetul actor into 
reputation, who would not otherwise have been 
taken notice of. It is very visible, as the audience 
18 not a little abashed, if they find themselves bo- 
tiaycd into a clap, when their friend in the upper 
galleiy docs not come into it; so the aetois do not 
value themselves upon the cLijf), luit legard it as a 
mere hrutnrn fulmen^ or empty iioiac, v\hcn it has 
not the sound of the oaken plant in it I know it 
has been given out by tliose who aie enemle‘^ to 
the trunk-maker, that he luis sometimes been biibed 
to be m the iiiteiest of a bad poet, or a vicious 
player; hut tins is a suimife whiih has no foun- 
dation ; his .stiokes are always just, and bisadniom- 
tions seasonable : he docs not deal about Ins blows 
at raudoiii, but alwajs hits the light nail upon the 
head. I'he inexjiiessiblc force w herewith he lays 
them on sufficiently shows the evidence and strength 
of his conviction. His zeal for a good author is in- 
deed outiagcous. and breaks down every fence mid 
partition, every board and plank, that stands within 
the expression of his applause. 

As 1 do not care for teiminating my thoughts in 
banen speculations, or in reports of jmio matter of 
fact, without drawing something from them for the 
advantage of my coiintryn.en, I shall take tlie Ijlieity 
to make a liumble projiosal, that whenever tlie 
(milk-maker shall depart tins life, oi uhenev’er he 
shall have lost the spiing of bis arm by sickne''S, 
old age, lufiimily, or flie like, some able-bodied 
ciitic should be advanced to this jiost, and have a 
competent salary settled on him for life, to be fui- 
nished with bamboos foi ojicias, crali-trec cudgels 
for comedies, and oaken plants foj tiagcdy, at the 
public expense. And to the end that this place 
should be always di'-posed of acf onling to meul, I 
w'ould have none preferred to it, who has not given 
convincing proofs both of a sound judgment, and a 
strong aim; and who could not, upon oeea&ion, 
either knock down an ox, or wiite a i onirneiit upon 
Horace’s Art of Poetry. In sboir, I would have 
him a clue comp(»6ition of Hen ule^und Aj»oUo, and 
so rightly qualified for this impoilant ollh e, that 
the tmuk-maker may not be missed by our jms- 
tcrity, — C. 
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Dare jura mantis. — Hor Ars I’oct. v 31)8. 

WUh laws eonimljial lyniiUs to resliaiii. 

“ Mb. Spectator, 

“ You have not spoken in so direct a maiinci 
upon the subject of marriage as that important case 
dcsoives. It would not be improper to observe upon 


• /Kneid i. 85. 


the peculiarity iii the youth of (ireat Rntain of 
railing and laughing at that institution; and when 
they fall into it, fioin a piofligate habit of mind, 
being iiismsiblc of the satisfaction in that way of 
life, and treating then wives with the most barbarous 
disrespei-t. 

“ RailiLubir circumstances, and cast of temper, 
must teach a man the probability of mighty micasi- 
nesscs in that slate ; (Cor unqnesiioriahly some there 
aie whose very di'^positions are strangely aver^ to 
conjugal liieiidsliip) hut no one, I believe, is by hi' 
own natural complexion piotnpled to Lease and tor- 
ment another for no reason but being nearly allied 
to him And can there be any thing more base, or 
serve to sink a man so much below his own distin- 
guishing iharaitcrisUc (1 mean reason), than le- 
lurning evil for good in so open a manner, ns that j 
ot ti eating a helpless cre.vture with iiukiudiicss, who j 
has had so good an opinion of him as to believe I 
what lie said lelatiiig to one of the greatest eon- | 
ci'rns of lile, by dcliveung her hajjpiness in this I 
world to his care and protection ^ Must not that ^ 
nuin be ahaiuloiiod even to all manner of humanity, | 
who can dciene a vvoin.m with appearances of af- j 
lection and kindness, foi no other end but to tor- 
ment bei with moie ease and authoritv Is any 
tiling more uuhkc a gcnlhman, than when his ho- j 
noui is engaged for the peilbiinjiig his pumiises, be- j 
cause notliiiig but that can oblige him to it, to become j 
afteiwaid fuKe to his word, and be alone the occm- j 
sum of misery to one whose happiness he but lately ! 
prelctided was dearer to him tlian his own ? Ought i 
such a one to be trusted in his common uflairs? or j 
treated but as one whose honesty consisted only in ' 
his incapacity of being otherwise ^ j 

“ There is one cause of this usage no less absurd ; 
than common, whicli takes idaee among the moie 
nntliinking men ; and that is, the desiie to appear | 
to their frifiids hce and at liberty, and without 
those trammels they have so much ridiculed. To ' 
avoid tills they fly into llic other extreme, and grow ' 
tyrants' that tliey may seem m.i'.ters. Recauso an 
uncontrolldble ( ommaod of their own actions is a j 
ecitaiii .sign of entire dominion, they won’t soinuch ! 
as icccdc from the goveiinucnt even iii one muscle ! 
of their fates. A kind look they believe W’ould be 
fawning, and a civil answer yielding the superiority. 
To this must we attiibiitc an austerity they betray 
in evciy action. What but this can put a man out 
of hninonr in lub wile’s coinjiany, though ho is so 
distinguihlmigly pleasant everywhere else? Tlio 
bitterness of ius replies, and the seventy of his 
fuiwns to the tenderest of wives, eleaily demonstrate, 
that ail ill-grounded fear ut being lliought too suh- 
rmssive, is at tlie bottom of this, as I am willing to 
call it, affected moroseness; Imt if it be such, only 
put on to convince his aequaintace of his entire do- 
nuiuou, let Inin take care of the consequence, which 
will be certain and worse than the piesent evil; his 
seeming indifference will by degrees grow into real 
contemjit, and if it doth not w-holly alienate the af- 
feitions of his wife for ever from him, make both 
him and her more miserable than if it really did so, 

“ However inconsistent it may appear, to bi 
riiought a well-bicd person has no small share in 
this clownish behaviour. A discourse therefore re- 
lating to good breeding towards a loving and tender 
w ife, would be of great use to this sort of gentlemen. 
Could you but once convince them, that to be civil 
at least is not beneath the character of a gentleman, 
nor even tender affection towaids one who would 
make it reciprocal, betrays any softness or efiemi- 
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na?y that the most masculine di'spoaihou need be 
ish.imed of, could you satisfy them of the generosity 
of voluntary civility, and the greatness of soul that 
13 L'oii.sjncuuus in benevolence without immediate 
obligations; could you recuramend to people’s jnac- 
tice the saying of the gentleman quoted in one of 
your speculations, ‘ That ho thought it incumbent 
upon hail to make the inclinations of a woman of 
merit go along with her duty;’ could you, I say, 
j persuade these men of the beauty and reasonable- 
j ness of tins sort of behaviour, I have so much cha- 
I fity, for some of them at least, to believe you would 
! convince thorn of a thing they are only ashamed to 
I allow. Besides, you would recommend that state 
1 in Its truest, and consequently its most agreeable 
I colours ; and tlm gentlemen, who have for any time 
been such professed cm mics to it, when occasion 
1 should serve, would return you tlieir thanks for as- 
sisting their interest in prevailing over tlnur preju- 
dnes. Afaiiiage in general would by this rnearis be 
a more easy and coiiifurlable condition; the hus- 
band would be no wheic so well satisfied as in his 
own parlour, nor the wife so pleasant as iii the 
company of Iier husband. A desire of being agrec- 
.ibli' in the lover would be irici eased in the luibbaiid, 
and tile mist i ess bo more airiiable by bec<tiniug the 
i wife. Besides all wliieii, [ am opt to believe we 
; .should find the i.iee of men grow wiser .is then 
i piogeiiitors glow kinder, and the affi'ction of thou* 
j p.iieiits would bo conspicuous iii the wisdom of their 
j children; m short, ineu would in general lie much 
! better humoured than they aie, <lid they not so fie- 
I quoiitly exorcise tlie woist turns ot their temper 
I where they ought to overt the best ” 

I “ Mn. SnniT.VTOn, 

j “ I am a woman who left the admiration of this 
i whole town to thiow nivself (tor love of wealth) into 
i the arms of a fool. When I married bun, I could 
' have had any one of several men ot sense who lan- 
, gui-ihed for me ; Imt iny case is just. I believed 
I my superior uudin.staiuhiig would foini him into a 
I tiai table creatuio But, alas ! my .sjioiise has cun- 
j rung aiiil «Uj]Mc'ion, the insejiaiahle comJ)anlon^ of 
! little luiuds ; and every attemjit I iiidke to diveif, 
by putting on an agreeable air, a sudden chem ful- 
ness, or kind behaviour, he hioks upon as the lust 
act towards an insurrection against his undeserved 
dominion over me. Let every one who is still to 
choose, and hopes to govern a fool, remember 

'* TuisnsSA.” 

“ Mu. SpECTAioii, St. Martin’s, Nov. 25. 

This is tofomphun of an evil practice which I 
think very well de.seivcs a redress, though you have 
not as yet taken any notice of it; if )ou monlioii 
it in your paper, it may jieih.ipsS have a very good 
effect. What I mean is, the disturbance some 
people give to others at church, by their repetition 
of the praymrs aftei the minister; and that not only 
HI the prayers, but .ilso lu tlio absolution ; and the I 
cummandmoiits fare no better, w.bich are in a part- 
icular manner the priest’s otiico : this I have known 
done in so audible a iiiauiicr, that ■ > u nctimes^theu 
voice.s have been as loud as his. As little as yq^i 
would thmV it, this is ficquently done by people 
seoinmgly devout. This irreligious inadvertency : 
is a thing extremely offensive : but I do not recoin- j 
mend it as a thing I give you liberty to ridicule, ! 
but hope it may be amended by the bare mention. 

“ Sir, your very humble Servant, 

T. '' T. S.” 
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Visa rarentem ma^jna pars ven lalcL — S snkca in (£dip. 

They that are dim of sight see truth hy halves. 

It is very reasonable to believe, that part of the 
: pleasure which liappy minds shall enjoy in a future 
j .state, will arise from an enlarged contemplution of 
I the Divine M^isdom iii the government of the world, 

I and a discovering of the secret and amazing steps 
of Providence, from the beginning to the end of 
time. Nothing seems to bo an entertainment moro 
adapted to the nature of man, if we consider that 
curiosity is one of the strongest and most lasting 
appetites implanted m us, and that admiiation is 
one of our must pleasing pas.sious ; and what a per- 
petual succession of enjoy menu will he alToulcd to 
both tlio.se, in a scene so large and various as shall 
then be laid open to our view in the society of su- 
li^rior sjuiits, who peihaps will join with us in so 
delightful a prospect ' 

It IS not imjio.ssible, on the contrary, that part of 
the jiunisliineiit of such as arc excluded from bliss, 
may^ consist riot only iii their being denied this pri- 
vilege, but ill having their .ippetiLcs at the same time 
vastly incrcasc'd without any satisfaction afforded 
to them. In lhe.se, the vain pursuit of knowledge 
sli.ill, peihaps, add to their inlelicity', and bewilder 
them into labyrinths of error, darkness, distiaction, 
and uncertainty of evciy thing but their own evil 
state. Milton has thus repiescntod the fallen angels 
reasoning together in a kind of respite from their 
torments, and creating to themselves a new disijuiet 
amidst their very amusements, he could not pro- 
pel ly hive described the sport of condemned spirits, 
without that cast of horror and melancholy he has 
so judiciously mingled with Iheml 

Oihfis a|Kirf s.il on ,i lull rotir J, 

In l!iou|/lits mure elcv.ue, and raa-ion'd hi;{h 
Of providence, forcknowlcdi^e, will, iind Ute, 

I'dAt late, iKcwill, foreknow Icdi'e absolute, 

And fouiul no end in W'andenny ma/.cs lost *■ 

111 oui jireseril condition, which it a middle state, 
our minds arc as iL were cheekered with truth and 
falscho'id * and as our faculties are narrow, and our 
views imperfect, it is impo^slble hut our curiosity 
must meet with many icpulscs. The business of 
, imiulvuid in this life being rather to act than to 
i know, their poitioQ of knowlego is dealt to them 
acrorduigly. 

Fiom hence it is, that the reason of the inquisi- 
tive has so long been c.\'erciSL*d with difficulties, in 
a( counting for the promi''Cuous di.stnbulton of good 
and t'Vil to the virtuous and the wicked in this 
world. Fiom hence come all those patlictic com- 
plaints of 30 many tragical events which happen to 
the wise and the good ; and of such surprising pros- 
perity, which 13 often the lotf of the guilty and the 
foolish ; that reason is sometimes puzzled, ami ar .i 
loss wha.t to pronounce u]>ou so mysterious a dis- 
pemsation. 

Plato expresses his abhorrence of some fables of 
the poets, which weem to reflect on the gods as the 
authors of injustice ; and lays it down as a prin- 
ciple, that whatever is permitted to bofal a just 
man, whether povertv, sickn«?ss, or any., of those 
things wliieh seem to lie evils, shall otther in life or 
death conduce to his good. My reader will ob- 
serve how agiceable this ina^citn \h to what we find 
delivered by greater Authority. Seneca has written 

• Parad. LubI, b. li. v 057. 

1 SpecL ill foUo, tor reward, {ic. 
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a ii.scouise purposely ou this subject;* in which he 
takes pains, after the doctiinc of the Stoics, to show 
that adversity is not in itself an evil; and mentions 
a noble saying of Demetrius, that “ nothing would 
be more unhappy than a man who had never known 
affliction.” lie compares prosperity to theindul- 
gcnco of a fond mother to a child, which often 
pioves hia rum; but the affcctiou of the Divine 
Doing to that of a wise father, who would have hia 
sons exercised with labour, disappointments, and 
pain, that they may gather stieiigth and improve 
their fortitude. Ou this occasion, the philosophei 
^ rises into that celebrated sentiment, fhat there is 
noton earth a spectacle more woithy the regard of 
a Creator intent on hv^ works than a biave man su- 
perior to his sutteiings • to which he adds, that it 
must be a plcasuie to Jupiter hlm^clf to look down 
from heaven, and sec Cato amidst the lUins of his 
country preserving his mtegiity- * 

This thought will appear jet more icasonahle, if 
we consider numan life as a state of probation, and 
adversity as the post of honour in it, assigned often 
to the best and most selei t spirits. 

But what I would chielly insist on here is, that 
we are not at present in a propel situation to judge 
of the councils by which Pjovidence acts, since but 
little arrives at our knowledge, and even that little 
wo discern imperfectly; or accoidiiig to the elegant 
figuic in holy writ, “ we sec but iii part, and as in 
A glass darkly. It is to he considered that Pro- 
vuTence in its eiouomy regards the whole sj'^tem of 
time and things together, so that^c cannot dis- 
cover the beautiful connoxiou between mcidents 
which lie widely separate in time ; and by losing so 
many links of the chain, oui leasoniiigs beComo 
broken and nnperfect. Thus those paits of the 
moral world which have not an absolute, may yet 
have a relative beauty, in respect of some other 
puits concealed from us, but open to his eye before 
whom “ past,” ” piesent,” and ” to come,” are set 
together in one point of view- and those events, 
the permission of which seems now to accuse his 
goodness, may in the consummation of things both 
magnify his goodness, and exalt his wisdom. And 
this i.s enough to check our presumption, since it is 
in vain to apply our measures of regularity to mat- 
ters of which wc know neither the uutreedents nor 
the consequents, the beginiiin<^nor the end. 

I shall relieve my readers from this abstracted 
thought, by lelating here a Jewish tradition con- 
cerning Moj-os, winch seems tube a kind of parable, 
illustrating what I have last mentioned. That gieat 
prophet, it is said, was called up by a voice from' 
heaven to (he top of a mountain; v^he^c, m a con- 
ference with the Supieme Being, he was admitted 
to propose to him some questions concerning his 
administration of the univeise. In the midst of this 
divine colloquy he was commanded to look down 
on the plain below. At the loot of the mountain 
there issued out a clear spring of water, at which a 
soldier alighted from his horse to drink. He was 
no sooner gone than a little boy came to the same 
place, and flnding a purse of gold which the soldier 
had dropped, took it up and wort away with it, Ira- 
inoduaely after this came an nihrm old man, weary 
with age and travelling, and having quenched his 
thirst, sat down to rest himself by the side of tho 
spring. Tho soldier missing his pui^e returns to 


* VIlI Senco “Do constuntia enpienli'^, kivc quod insa^ 
pietitorii non oadil injufia" 
t 1 Cor xlb. 12 


search for it, and demands it of tho old man, who 
affirms he had not seen it, and appeals to Heaven 
in witness of his innocence. The soldier, not be- 
lieving his protestations, kills him. Moses fell on 
Ins face with horror and amazement, when the Di- 
vine voice thus prevented his expostuhition ; “ Be 
not surprised, Muses, nor ask W'hy the Judge of the 
whole earth has suffered this thing to come to pass. 
The child is the occasion that the blood of the old 
man is spilt ; but know that the old man whom ^hou 
saw^est was the murderer of that child’s father,” 
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NcquiL'qunm populo bibulas doiuivens aures ; 

Hespuequod non es I’erhius, hat, iv 50 

No more to nattering crowds thine ear incline, 

Kager to drink the prinf«e winch is nottlune. 

Briwster 

Among all the diseases of the mind, there is not 
one more epidemical or more pernicious than the 
love of flattery. For as wheie the juices of the 
body are prepared to receive the malignant influ- 
ence, ihcic the disease rages with most violence , so 
ill this distemper of the mind, where tlicre is ever 
a propensity and inclination to su( k in the poison, 
it cannot be but that the whole older of reasonable 
aftion must be ovcrtiuued; for, like music, U 

So softona and dinarnis the niuid, 

'J'hnt not one arrow can rcsistanco find 

Fust, wc flatter oursclve.H, and then the flattery 
of others is sure of success. It aw'akcns our self- 
love wilhm, a party which is ever ready to revolt 
fioni our better judgment, and join the enemy 
without. Hence it is, (hat the profusion of favouis 
we so often see ])oUred upon the pai.isite, are repre- 
seuied to us by oui s(df-Iove, as justice done to the 
mull who so agreeably reconciled us to ourselves. 
When we are oveicoine by such soft insinuations 
and ensnaring compliances, wo gladly recompense 
the artifices that are made use of to blind our reason, 
aud which tiiumph over the weaknesses of our tem- 
per and inclinations. 

But were every man persuaded from how mean 
I and low a principle tins passion is derive!, tlierc 
can be no doubt that the person wdio should attemjit 
to gratify it, would then be as contemptible as he is 
now' .successful. It is the desire of some quality W'o 
aie not possessed of, or inclination to be something 
we are not, which are the l au-ses ol our giving our- 
Bclves up to lliat man who bestows upon us the 
chaiactcrs and qualities of othcis; which perhaps 
suit us as ill, and were as little d(;signed for our 
wealing, a.s tlicir clotlip.s. Instead of going out of 
our own coraptexional riatuic into that ot others, 
it weie a better and more laudable industry to im- 
piovc our own, aud instead of a miserable copy be- 
come a good original ; for theie is no temper, no 
disposition, 80 rude and untractablc, but may in its 
own peculiar cast and turn be brought to some 
agreeable use m conversation, or in the affairs of 
life. A person of a rougher" deportment, and lers 
tit d'iip to the usual ceremonies of behaviour, will, 
^^ke Manly in (he play,* please by the grace W'hich 
Nature gives to every action wherein she is complic*d 
with ; the brisk and lively will not want tluur ad- 
mirers, and even a more reserved and melancholy 
temper may at some times be agreeable. 

When there is not vanity enough awake in a man 
to' undo him, the flatterer stirs up (hat dormant weak- 


• WyclicrlCj ’a cometly of the Tlaiu Deafer 
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ness and inspires him with merit enough to be a 
coxcomb, lint if flattery be the most sordid act 
that ran bo complied with, the art of prai 8 )>ng justly 
is a-? commendable ; for it is laudable to praise well; 
as poets at one and the same time give immortality, 
and receive it themselves as a reward. Both' are 
pleased : the one whilst he receives the recompense 
of merit, the other whilst he shows he knows how 
to discern it; but above all, Umt man is happy in 
this art, who, like a skilful painter, retains the fea- 
tures and complexion, but still softens tho picture 
into the most agieeablc likeness. 

Theic can hardly, I believe, be imagined a more 
desirable pleasuic, than that of praise unmixedwith 
any possibility of flattery. Such was that which 
Germanicus cnjo)cd, when, the night before a 
battle, desirous of some sincere mark of the esteem 
of his legions for him, he is described by 'I'acitus 
listening in a disguise to the discourse of a soldier, 
and wiapped up in the fruition of his glory, whilst 
with an undesigned sincerity they praised his noble 
and majestic mien, his aflability, his valour, con- 
duct, and success in war. How must a man have 
his heait full-blown with joy in such an aiticle of 
i glory as this? What a spur and encouragement 
I still to procei'd in those steps wliuh had already 
I ])rought him to so pure a taste of the greatest of 
I mortal enjoyments ? 

I It Sfjmctimcs happens that even enemies and eu- 
i vious persons bestow tho siiK'erost maiks of esteem 
when they least design it. Such atfoid a greater 
I pleasure, as extorted by merit, and freed from all 
I suspaion of favour or llatteiy. 'riiu-i it is with Mai 
I »olio: he has wit, leaimug, and disecriimeiit, hut 
i tempered with an allay of envy, self-love, and de- 
traction. Malvolio turns pale at the mirth and 
good humour of the eompany, if it centre not in his 
poison; he grows jealous and displeased when he 
ceases to be the only person admiied, and looks 
upon the cominendatioiH paid to another as a de- 
traction fiom his mrnt, an<l an attemjit to lessen 
the superiority he alfeets ; but by this vciy mctliod, 
he bestows such j)rai>e as can never he suspected of 
flattery. Ills uneasiness and distaste are so many 
sure and certain signs of anoLhei’s title to (hat glory 
he desires, and has the moitilicatioii to find himself 
not possessed of. 

A good name is fitly compared to a precious oint- 
ment,* and when we are praised with skill and de- 
cency, it IS indeed the most agreeable perfume; but 
if too strongly admitted into the hvam of a less 
vigorous and happy texture, it will, like too strong 
an odour, overcome the senses, and ^ove pernicious 
to those nerves it was intended to refresh. A ge- 
nerous mind is of all others the most sensible of 
praise and dispraise; and a noble spirit is as much 
invigorated with ils due proportion of honour and 
applause, as it is depressed by neglect and con- 
tempt. But it is only persons far above (ho common 
level who are thus atfected with cither of tliesc ex- 
tremes; as in A thermometer, it is only the purest 
and most sublimated spirit that is either contracted 
or dilated by the benignity or inclemency of Uie 
season. 

Mu. SPRCT^Ton, * 

The tran.^lations which you have lately given 
us from the Greek, in some of your last papers, 
have been the occasion of my looking into some of 
those authors; among whom I chanced on a collect- 


ion of letters which pass under the name of ArisUe- 
nctus. Of all the remains of antiquity, I believe 
there can be nothing produced of an air so gallant 
and polite; each letter contains a littlo novel or ad- 
venture, which 18 told with all the beauties of Ian- 
guage, and hcigliteued with a luxuiiauce of wit. 
There are scveial of them translated;* but with 
such wide deviations from tho original, and in a 
style so far differing fiom the author’s, that tho 
ti'anslator seems rather to have taken hints for the 
expressing his own stmse and thoughts, than tolnive 
eudeavouied to render those of Aiistapiictus. In 
the following translation, 1 have kept as near the 
meaning of the Greek as I eould, and have only 
added a few words to make tlie soiitenoes in Englibii 
sit together a little better thim they would other- 
wise have done. The story semns to be taken from 
that of Pygmalion and the statue Q^||^()vid: some of 
the tlioiighls me of the same turn, and the whole is 
written in a kind of poetical piose.” 

“ PHiioriNAX TO Chromation. 

“ Never was a man more oveicomo with po fan- 
tastical a passion as mine . I have painted a beau- 
tiful woman, and am despairing, dying for the pie- 
tiire. My own skill has undone me; it is not the 
dart of Venus, but my own pencil has thus w'ounded 
me. Ah, me! witli what anxiety am I neccssituled 
to adore my own nlol ! flow miserable am I, whibt 
every one must as much pity tlie painter as he 
praises the picture, and own luy torment more than 
equal to my ait! But why do 1 thus complain ? 
Have there not been inoic unhappy and iinnatuial 
)>assi<ms than nune^ Ye*!, I have seen the repre 
scnt.iiions of Plidedra, Naicissus, and Pasiphae 
Phicdra was unhappy in her love; that of Pasiphac 
was monstious ; and vvhiUt the otlver caught at his 
beloved likeness, ho destroyed the watery image, 
which ever eludi d hn embiaccs. Tlu' fountain re- 
presented Narcissus to himself, and the picture both 
that and him thirsting alter bis adored image. But 
I am yet less unhappy, I enjoy her presence con- 
tinually, and if I touch her, 1 de'^troy not the beau- 
teous form, but she looks pleased, and u sweet smile 
sitvS in the charming space wliich divides her lips. 
One would swear that voice and speech were issu- 
ing out, and that one’s ears felt the melodious 
sound. How often have I, deceived by a lover’s 
riodulity, heaikened if she had not something to 
whibpei me ' and when fiustiatcd of my hopes, how 
often have { taken my revenge in kisses irorn her 
chcek-j and eyes, and softly w'ooed her to my em- 
brace, whilst she (as to me it seemed) only with- 
held her tongue the more to inflame me. But, 
madman that I am, sliall I be thus taken w'ith tlie 
representation only of a beauteous fare, and flowing 
hair, and thus waste myself and melt to tears for a 
shadow ? Ah, sure it is something more, it is a 
reality; fur see her beauties shine out with new 
lustre, and she seems to iqib 'aid me with unkind 
reproaches. Oh, may I have a living mistress of 
this form, that when 1 shall compare the work of 
nature with that of art, I may be still at a loss which 
to choose, and be long perplexed with the pleasing 
uncertainty !” — T, 


• By Tom Bmwn and ulbera See hty Works, 4 voU 12ino. 
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— llclla, Lormlii hclla! — Vino. vi. 66. 

Wars, hotnd wnru! — D uyukn. 

I HAVK sdruotiinci) amu’^pfl myvplf with oonbidpr- 
ing the several methods of maiiagiug a debate which 
have obtained ui the world. 

The iirst races of mankind used to dispute, os our 
ordinary people do now-a-day, m a kind of wild 
logic, uncultivated by rules of art. 

Socrates introduced a latochetical method of ar- 
guing. lie would ask his adversary question upon 
que^tlon, until he had convinced linn out ot his own 
mouth, that his iqnnions were wiong. This way of 
debating diives an enemy up into a comer, seizes 
all the p.isses thiough winch he can make an esLa])e, 
and forces him to surrendei at discretion. 

Aristotle cMlTig<‘d this method of altack, and 
invented a great \ancfy ot little weapons, called 
syllogisms. As in the Sociatic way ot dispute jou 
agree to every thing your opponent advances; in 
the Anstote-lic, you arc still denying and contia- 
dicting some pait oi other of what he says. So- 
crates conquois you hy stratagem, Aristotle by foice. 
The one takes the town by saj), the other swoid in 
,,^liand. 

The univpisities of Europe, ^or many years, car- 
ried on their debates by syllogism, insomueh that 
we see the knowledge. of several conturies laid out 
into objections and answers, and all the good sense 
of the age cut and minced into almost an inlinitude 
of ihstinctions. 

Wheu our uuiversities found there was no cud of 
wrangling this way, they invented a kind of argu- 
ment, which IS uot reducible to any mood or figure 
in Aristotle. It was called the Argumoutum Basi- 
liuum (others write it Bacilnium or Baculmum), 
which IS pretty well expressed in our English word 
club-law. When they were not able to confute 
tlieir antagonist, thr?y knocked bun down. It w'as 
their method, m these polemual debates, first to 
discharge their syllogisms, and afterward to betake 
(hcmsolves to then clubs, unlil such tune as they 
had one way or other confounded their gainsayeis. 
There is in Oxfiird a narrow defile (ui make use of 
a military term) where the partisans used to en- 
I ccuiiter, for which reason it still retains the name 
I of Logir-laue. I have heard an old gentleman, a 
pbjsician, make his boasts, that when he was a 
young fellow he marched several times at the head 
of a troop of Scotists,* and tudgclled a body of 
.Sniiglesians,f half tlie lesgth ot Iligh-strect, until 
they had dispersed themselves for shelter into tbePir 
^respective garrisons. 

This humour, I find, went very far in Erasmus's 
time. For that author tells us, that upon the re- 
vival of Greek letters, most of the universities in 
Europe were divided into Greeks and Trojans. 
The latter were those who bore a mortal enmity to 
the language of the Grecians, insomuch that if the^ 
met with any who unjdei stood it, they did not fail 
to treat him as a foe. Erasmus himself had, it 
soemg, the misfortune to fall into the bands of a 
party of Trojans, who laid him on with so many 


* T he followern of Duo^ Scotus, a celebrated doctor of the 
schools, who flourislied about tlic yew 1300, and from his op- 
po.-'ing some fDi\ouTile doetrcies of i'hbmas Aquinas, gave ns© 
lo a new party calb‘d Scot! its, ui opi>o.sinou to the loiomisls, 
or rollo^^c ^1 of the other. 

V The followers of Marlin Smiglccias, c, famous logician of 
the IGiii century. 


hlow^s and buffets that he never forgot their hostili- 
ties to his dying day. 

There is a way of managing an argument not 
much unlike the former, which is made use of by 
states and communities, when they draw up a hun- 
dred thousand disputants on each side, and convince 
one another by dint of sword. A certain grand 
monarch* was so sensible of his strength in this 
way of reasoning, that he writ upon his great guns 
—‘Ratio ultima reifum, “The logic of kings;” but, 
God be thanked, he is now pretty well baffled at his 
own weapons. When one has to do with ^ phrlo- 
80])her of this kind, one shpuld lemembcr the old 
gentleman’s saying, who liad been engaged in an 
argument with one of the Roman elnjierors.f Up- 
on hi3 fiieiids telling him that he Wondered he 
would gue up the question, when he had visibly the 
better of the dispute; “ 1 am never ashamed,” 
says he, “ to be confuted by one who is master of 
fifty legions.” 

J shall but just mention anotlier kind of reasoning, 
whieh may be called arguing by poll; and another, 
w'lm h IS of equal force, in which wagers are made 
Use of as argumenLs, according to the celebrated 
hue HI lludibias.+ 

But the most notable way of managing a contro- 
versy, is that winch we may call arguing by loj- 
luit*. This is a method of icasoiiing which has been 
made use of with thi’ poor refugees, and which was 
so fashionable in our coiiiitiy dming the reign of 
Queen Mary, that in a passage of an author quoted 
by Monsieur Bayle, it is said the price of wood was 
laised in England, by reason of the executions that 
weic made in Snuthtield.§ These disputants con- 
vince their adversaries with a soiites.H commonly 
called a pile of faggots. The rack is also a kind of 
syllogism winch hut. been used with good olTect, and 
has made multitudes of converts. Men weie for- 
merly disputed out of thnr doubts, reconciled to j 
tiuth by lorce of reason, and won over to opinions 
by the candour, sense, and ingenuity of those who j 
had the right on their .side ; but tins method of con- ( 
Vie turn ojierated too slowly. Faiii was found lo bo 
much more enlighten mg than reason. Every scruple 
was looked upon as obstinacy, and not to bo re- 
moved but by engines invi'iited tor that purpose, 

In a word, the ajiplicatiou of whips, racks, gibbets, 
galleys, dungeons, file and faggot, in a dispute, may 
bo looked upon as popish reliueinents upon the old 
heathen logic | 

There is another way of loasouing which seldom 
fails, though It be of a quite different nature to that | 
I have last menUoned. I mean, eonvinnug a man : 
by leady mon^, or as it is ordinarily called, bribing I 
a man to an opinion. This method has oltcn pioved 
successful, when all the otheis ha\e been made use 
of to no purpose. A man who is furnished with ar- 
guments from the mint, will convince his antago- 
nist much sooner than one who draws them fioin 
reason and philosophy. Gold is a wonderful cleaior 
of the understanding ; it dissipates every doubt 
and scruple in an instant; accommodates itself to 
the meanest capacities; silences tlio loud and tla- 
mofous, and biings over the most obstinate and in- 


■ r>ewisXIV. of Frane®. 
t '['he Krnpcior Adrian 
I Part 2 c, I V 297 

§ 'Hie author quoted Is And Ammonius See hist life ui 
Bayle’s Die! — The Sixiclalor’s memory deceived him in rq>- 
plyiug the remark, which was made in the of Hmiri' VIII 
U wai, however, much more appllcahlo U» that of Queen 
Mary 

u A soritft* Is a heap of propositions thrown to^otacr. 
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flexible, Philip of Macedon was a man of most estate, and live as the rest of my neighbours with 
invincible reason this way. He refuted by it all great hospitality. I have been ever reckoned among 
the wisdom of Athens, confounded their statesman, the’ladies the best company in the world, and have 
struck their orators dumb, and at length argued access os a sort of favourite. I never came in pub- 
them out of all their liberties. lie but I saluted them, though in great assemblies. 

Having here touched upon thd'several methods all around; where it was seen now genteelly 1 
of disputing, as they have prevailed in different avoided hampering my spurs "in their petticoats, 
ages of the world, 1 shall very suddenly give m> whilst I moved amongst them ; and on the other 
reader an account of the whole art of cavilling ; side how prettily they curtsied and received the, 
which shall be a full and satisfactory answer to all standing in proper rows, and advancing as fast as 
such papers and ptunphlets as have yet. appeared they saw their ciders, or their betters, dispatched 
agifinst the Spectator. — C. by me. But so it is, Mr, Spectator, that all our 

good breeding is of late lost by the unhajipy arrival 
of a courtier, or town gentleman, who came lately 
No. ‘240.] WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1711. amoflg us. This ^)crson whenever he came into a 

Abler no,, m. Avl,c, l,b«r -M.nr Ep 1. 17. >■»“"> '““''e » and fell back, then 

or »ncl. ,„ntcr,als. Sir. are books coniposcd. recovered with a soft air, and made a bow to the 

next, and so to one or two more, ana then took the 
“ Mil. Spect.vtor, gross of the room, by passing them in a continual 

“I AM one of the most genteel tiados in the how until he arrived at the person hethoughtpfo- 
city, and understand thus much of liberal education, jier narticularly to entertain. This he did with *<0 
as to have un ardent ambition of being useful to good a grace and assurance, that it is taken for the 

mankind, and to think that the chief end of being, present fashion; and there is no young gentlewoman 

as to this life. I had these good ]niprossion.s given within .several miles of this place has been kissed 
me from the haiidsume behaviour of a learned ever since his first appearance amongst us. Wc 
generous, and wealthy man towards me, when I country gentlemen cannot begin again and learn 
liist began the world. Some dissatisfaction between those fine and reserved airs; and our conversation 
me and my parents made mo enter into it with less is at a stand, until vie have your judgment for or 
relish of business than I ought; and to turn off this against kissing by way of civility or salutation; 
uneasiness, I gave myself to criminal pleasures, which is impatiently expected by )our friends of 
8(»mo excesso.s, and a general loose conduct. 1 both sexcr., but by none so much as 
know not vvliat the excellent man above mentioned “ Your humble Soivarit, 

j 8.yv ill me, but ho <icsc<i„lcd from the supmiority Kiync Sprk.hh.y.” 

of his wisdom and merit to throw hiinsoit Ircquently 

into my company. 'J’his made me soon hope that “.JIii. Spectatok, December .3, 1711 

1 had something in me vvoitli cultivating, and his « I ^vas the otbei night at Philastcr, where I ex- 
conversation made me sen.siblc of satisfactions in a peeled to hear your famous trunk-maker, hut waj 
regular way, which I had never before imagined, unhappily disappointed of his company, and saw 
When he was grown familiar with me, he opened [ another person who had the like ambition to di*- 
himself like a good angel, and told mo he had long ' tinguish himself in a noisy manner, partly by voci- 
lahoured to ripen me into a preparation to receive j foration or talking loud, ‘and partly by his bodily 
his friendship and advieo, both which 1 should daily ; agility. This was a very lusty fellow', but withal a 
coiiimaud, and th*^* use of any part of his foituiie, 'soit of beau, who getting into one of the side boxes 
to apply the measures be should propose to me, for | on the stage before the curtain drew, was disposed 
the improvement of my own. I assure you, I can- j to show the whole audicuce his activity by leaping 
not recollect the goodness and coufusiuu of the j over the spikes ; ho passed from thence to one of 
good man when he spoke to this purpose to me, i the entering doors, where he took snuff with a to- 
without melting into tears ; but in a word, Sir, I j lerable good grace, displayed his fine clothes, made 
must hasten to tell you, that my' heart burns with i two or three feint passes at the curtain with his 
giatitudc towards him, and he jh so happy a man, ; oane, tlien faced about and appeared at t’other 
that it can never be in my power to return him hi.s | door. Here he affected to survey the whole house,* 
favours m kind, but I am sure I have made him the j bowed and smiled at random, and then showed his 
most agieeahlo satisfaction I could possibly, in being . teeth, which were some of them indeed very white, 
ready to serve others to my utmost ability, as far as After this, he retired behind the curtain, and ob- 
is consistent with the prudence he prescribes tome. | liged us with several views of his person from every 
Dear Mr. Spectator, I do not owe to him only the j opening. 

good-will and e«tcem of my own relations (who are j “ During thf time of acting he appeared frequently 
people of distinction), the present ease and plenty jin the prince’s apartment, made one at the huntin^- 
of my circumstances, but also the government of jniafch, and was very forward iii the lebollion.* If 
my passions, and regulation of my desires, I doubt there were no injunctions to the contrary, yet this 
not, Sir, but in your imagination such virtues us practice must be confessed to diminish the pleasure 
these of my worthy friend, bear as great a figure as | of the audienv.e, and for that reason to be presump- 
actions which are more glittering in the common ; tuous and unwarrantable ; but since her majesty’s 
c.stimation. What I would ask of you, is to give late command has made it criminal, f you have 
us a whole Spectator upon heroic virtue in common nuthoiity to take notice of it. 
life, which may incite men to the same generous m humble Servant, 

inclinations, as have by this admirable person been »< n r* *i 

ihown to, and raist*d in, ^ Ea.hy. 

“ Sir, your most humble Servant** ^ ^ i mi. i 

* ^ * TliflVrnnt In thn nlav nf Philni«l<»fr. 


♦* Mb. Spectator, 

'* 1 am a country gentleman, of a good plentiftil hinl 


* DlfTerent 8cen6<4 in the play of Philastet. 

1 la the playbills about this tunc there wa» this clause. 
By her majesty's command no person is to I .o adntUt^ be 
hind the scenes.'' 

T 
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No. 241,] THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6, Ull. 

Semperquo rehnqui 

Sola ^ibl, semper louga/n Incomitata vldetur 

Ire vuni ViRtf Aji. iv. 466 

All and she seems, foKaken, and alone ; 

And left to wander wide through paths unknowa^P 

“ Mu, Spectator, 

“ Though you have considered virtuous love in 
most of its distresses, I do not remember that yon 
have piven us any dissertation upon the absnice 
of lovers, or laid down any methods how they should 
supi>ort themselves under those lonp separations 
which they are sometimes forced to uiideigo. I 
am at present in this unhappy circumstance, having 
parted with the best of husbands, who is abroad in 
the service of his country, and may not possibly 
return for some years. His warm and generous 
affection while we were together, with the tender- 
ness which he expressed to me at parting, make his 
absence almost insupportable. I think of him every 
moment of the day, and meet him every night in 
my dreams. Every thing I see puts mo in mind of 
him. I apply myself witli more than ordinary di- 
ligence to the care of his family and his estate; but 
this, instead of relieving me, gives mo but so many 
occasions of wishing for his return. I frequent the 
rooms where I used to converse with him, and not 
meeting him there, sit down in his chair and fall a 
weeping. I love to read tTic books he delighted in, 
and to converse with the persons whom he esteemed. 

I visit Ills picture a hundred times a day, and place 
myself over-again,5t it whole hours together. I pass 
a great part of my time in the walks where I used 
to loan upon his arm, and recollect in my mind the 
discourses which have there passed between us • I 
look over the several prospects and points of view 
which wc used to survey together, fix rny eye upon 
the objects which he has made me take notice of, 
and call to mind a thousand agreeable remarks 
which he has made on those occasions. I write to 
him by every conveyance, and, contrary to other 
pcojile, am always in good humour when an cast 
■wind blows, because it seldom fails of bringing me 
a letter from him. Let me entreat you. Sir, to give 
me your advice upon this occasion, and to let me 
know how I may relieve myself in this ray widowhood. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Astkhia.'^ 

Absence is what the poets call death in love, and 
has given occasion to abundance of beautiful com- 
plaints in those authors who have treated of this 
passion in verse. Ovid’s Epistles are full of them. 
Otway’s Monimia talks very tenderly upon this 
subject: 

It was not kind 

To leave me like a turtle here alone, 

To droop and mourn the absence of my mate 
When tliou art from me every pl.ice w desert ; 

And I, methlnk.s, am savage and forlorn. 

Thy presence only 'tin can make me ble< 

Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my soul. 

Orphan, Act ii. 

The consolations of lovers on these occasions are 
very extraordinary. Besides those mentioned byj 
Asteria, there are many other motives of comfort , 
which are made use of by absent lovers. | 

1 remember m one of Scudery's Romances, a 
couple of honourable lovers agreed at their partiog , 
to set aside one half hour in the day to think of 
each other during a tedious absence. The romance 1 
tells U8, that they both of them punctually observed I 
the tune thus agreed upon; and that whatever com- 1 


pany or business they were engaged in, they left it 
abruptly as .soon as the clock warned them to re- 
tire. The romance further adds, that the lovers ex- 
’ pected the return of this stated hour with as much 
impatience an if it had been a real assignation, and 
enjoyed an imaginary happiness, that was almost as 
pleasing to them as what they would have found 
from a real meeting. It was an inexpressible satis- 
faction to the.se divided lovers, to be assured that 
each was at the same time employed in the same 
kind of contemplation, and making equal refUrnv. of 
tciiderncs.s and affection. 

If I may be allowed to mention a more serious 
expedient for the alleviating of absence, I shall take 
notice of one whicli I have known two persons 
practise, who joined religion to that elegance of .sen- 
timent With which the passion of love generally in- 
spires its votaries. This was, at the return of such 
an hour, to offer up a certain prayer for each other, 
which they had agreed upon before their parting. 
The husband, who is a man that makes a figure in 
the polite world as well as in his own family, has 
often told me, that he could not have supported an 
absence of three years without this expedient. 

Strada, in one of his Prolu.sions,^ gives an ac- 
count of a thimerical correspondence between two 
friends by the help of a certain load-stone, which 
had such virtue in it, that if it touched two sevciul 
needles, when one of the needles so touched began 
to move, the other, though at never so gieat a dis- 
tance, moved at the same time, and in the same 
manner. He tells us, that the Iv^'o fi lends being 
each of them possessed of one of these needles, made 
a kind of dial-plato, itiBcnbiiig it with four-and- 
tw^ty letters, in the same manner as the hours of 
the day are marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. 
They then fixed one of the needles on each of these 
plates m such a manner, that it eould move round 
without impediment, so as to touch any of the four- 
and-twenty letters. Upon their separating from one 
another into distant countries, they agreed to with- 
draw themselves punctually into their closets at a 
certain hour of the day, and to converse with one 
another by means of this their invention, Arcoid- 
ingly when they were some hundred mile^ asunder, 
each of them shut himself up in his closet at tlic 
tune appointed, and immediately cast his eye upon 
his dial-plate. If he had a iniiiii to write any thing 
to his friend, he directed his needle to every lettei 
that formed the words which he had occasion for, 
making a little pause at the end of every word or 
sentence, to avoid confusion. The friend in the 
meanwhile saw his own sympathetic needle moving 
of itself to every letter which that of his correspond- 
ent pointed at. By this means they talked together 
acioss a whole continent, and conveycni theirthoughts 
to one another in an instant over cities or mountains, 
seas or deserts. 

If Monsieur Scudery, or any other writer of ro- 
mance, had introduced a necromancer, who is ge- 
nerally in the train of a knight-errant, making a 
present to two lovers of a couple of these above- 
mentioned needles, the reader would not have been 
a little pleased to have seen them corre.monding 
with one another when they were guarded by spies 
and watches, or separated by castles and adventures. 

Id the meanwhile, if ever this invention should 
be revived or put in practice, I would propose that 
upon the lover’s dial-plate there should be written 
not only the four-aud-twenty letters, but several en- 


• Lib. 11. pruL 6. 
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tire words which have always a place in pas^onate 
qristles; as flames, darts, die, lapgnage, absence, 
Cupid, heart, eyes, hang, drown, and the like. This 
would very much abridge tho lover’s pains in this 
way of writing a letter, as it would enable him to 
express the most useful and signidcant words with 
11 single touch of tho needle.— C. , 


No. 242.] FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1711. 

Credltur, ex medio qiila res arcessit, habero 

Su<lorlH minimum— IIor. 2Kp 1. 1(J8. 

To wriU? on vulgar themes, thought an easy task. 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

Yoon speculations do not so generally prevail 
over men’s manners ns I could wish. A former 
paper of yours conceining the misbehaviour of people 
who are necessarily in each other’s company in tra- 
velling, ought to have been a lasting admonition 
against transgressions of that kind. But I had the 
ate of your Quaker, in meeting with a rude fellow 
n a :tagc-coach, wlio entertained two or three wo - 1 
men of us (for there was no man besides himself) 
with language as indecent as ever was heard upon 
the water. The impertinent observations whitli the 
coxcomb made upon our shame and confusion were 
such, that it IS an unspeakable grief to reflect upon 
them. As much as you have declaimed against 
duelling, I hope you will do us the justice to de- 
dal e, that if the brute has courage enough to send 
to the place where he saw' us all alight together to 
get rid of him, there is not one of us but has a lovci 
who shall avenge the insult. Jt would certainly be 
worth your consideration, to look into the fre<tttent 
misfortunes of this kind, to winch tlie modest and 
innocent are exposed, by the licentious behaviour 
v>f such as are as much strangers to good-breeding 
as to virtue. Could we avoni hearing what w'c do 
not apjirove, as easily as wc can seeing what is dis 
agreeable, there were some consolation ; but since 
in d box at a play, in an assembly of ladies, or even 
111 a pew church, it ib in the power of a gross 
coxcomb to utter what a woman cannot avoid hear- 
ing, how miserable is her condition who comes within 
the pow'cr of such impertiiienLs ^ and how neccss.iry 
IS it to repeat invectives against such hehavioui ? 

If the licentious had not utterly forgot what it is to 
be modest, they would know that offended modesty 
labours uuder one of the greatest sufferings to which 
human life can be exposed. If these brutes could 
letlect thus much, though they want shame, they 
would bo moved by their pity, to abhor an impudent 
I'ohaviour in the presence of the chaste and inno- 
cent. If you will oblige us wuth a Spoctatur on 
this subject, and procure U to bo pasted against 
every stage-coach in Great Britain as the law of the 
jiuniey, you will highly oblige Ibc whole sex, for 
which you have professed so great an esteem; and 
in particular, the two ladies my late fellow-sufferers, 
and, 

“ Sir, your most bttinble Servant, 

“ Rkbecca Ridin'^hoop.’^ 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ The matter which I am now going to send you, 

IS an unhappy story in low life, and will recommend 
itself, so that you must excuse the manner of ex- 
pressing it. A poor idle drunken weaver in Spital- 
fields has a faithful laborious wife, who by her fru- 
gality and industry has laid by her as much money 
a» purchased her a ticket in the present lottery. She 


lo 

had hid this very privab ly in the bottom of a trunk, 
and had given her number to a friend and confidant, 
whp bad promised to keep flic secret, and bring her 
hews of the success. The poor adventurer was one 
day gone abroad, when her CTreloss husband suspect- 
ing she had saved some money, searches every 
corner, till at length he finds this same ticket; which 
he immediately carries abioad, sells, and squanders 
away the money, without his wile’s suspecting any 
thing of the matter. A day or two after this, this 
friend, who was a woman, comes and brings the wife 
word, that she had a benefit of 50U^ The poor 
creature, overjoyed, flies up stairs to her husband, 
who was then at work, and desires him to leave his 
loom for that evening, and come and drink with a 
friend of his and hors below. The man received 
this cheerful invitation as bad husbands sometimes 
do, and after a cross word or two, told her he 
wou’dii’t come. 11 is wife with torulcrness renewed 
her impel tunity, and at length said to him, ‘ My 
love! 1 have within these few mouths, unknown to 
you, scraped together as much money as has bought 
us a ticket lu the lottery, and now hero is Mrs. 
Quick come to tell me, that it is come up this morning 
a 500/. prize.’ The husband leplies immediately, 

‘ You he, you slut, you have no ticket, for I have 
sold it,’ The poor woman upon tins faints away m 
a lit, recovers, and is now run disti acted. As she 
had no desigu to defraud her Iiiisband, but was 
Willing only to pailieipaie in his good fortune, 
every one pities her, but thinks her husband’s pu- 
nishment but just. This, Sir, IS a matter of fact, 
and would, il the peisous and eircamstanccs w’ore 
greater, in a well-wrought play be called Beautiful 
Distress. 1 have only sketched it out with chalk, 
and know a good hand can make a moving picture 
with woise materials, “ Sir,” &c. 

‘‘ Mr. Spia-TAioH, 

“ I am what the woild calls a warm fellow, and 
by good success in tiudc I have raised in) self to a 
capacity of making some figuie in the world; but 
no matter for that, I have now under my guardian 
shn» a couple of nieces, wJio will certainly make mt 
run mud ; which you will not wonder at, when T 
I tell you they are female \iiLdusos, and during the 
thice years and a half that I have had them under 
my care, they never in the least inclined their 
thoughts towards any one single part of the charac- 
ter of a notable woman. Whilst they should have 
been considering the proper ingredients f<ir a sack- 
pofiset, you should heur a di'.putc eoncoiiiing the 
maigiietic VII tue of the loadstone, or perhaps the 
pressure of the atmosphere. Their language is pe- 
culiar to themselves, and they scorn to express 
themselves on the meanest trifle with words that arc 
not of a Latin derivation. But this were support- 
able still, would they suffer me to enjoy an uninter- 
rupted Ignorance; but unless i fall in with their ab- 
stracted ideas of things (as they call fhoui) I must 
not expect to smoke one pipe in quiet. In a late 
fit of the gout I complained of the pain of that dis- 
temper, when my niece Kitty begged leave to assure 
me, that whatever I might think, several great phi- 
losophers, both aucient and modern, were of opinion, 
that both pleasure and pam were imaginary dis- 
tinctions, and that there was no such thing as either 
in rerum naturd, I have often heard them afl&rm 
that the fire w'as not hot ; and one day when I, w’ith 
the authority of an old fellow, desired one of them 
to put my blue cloak on my knees, she answered, 

* Sir, 1 will reach the cloak ; but take notice, I do 

T 2 
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not do it as ollowing your description ; for it migjht 
as wol] be called jidlow us blue ; for colour is no- 
thing but the various infractions of the rays of tho 
sun.’ Miss Molly told mo one day, that to say snow 
was whitfe, IS allowing a vulgar error; for as it con- 
tains a groat quantity of nitrous particles, it might 
more roasonably be supposed to be black. In short, 
the young husseys would persuade me, that to be- 
lieve one’s eyes is a sure way to bo deceived ; and 
have often advised me, by no means to trust any 
thing so fallible as iny senses. What I have to beg 
of you now is, to turn one sspecnlation to the due 
regulation of fem.ile literature, so f.ii, at lea^t, as to 
make it consistent with the quiet of such whose fate 
it IS to be liable to its uisult^i; and to tell us the 
difference between a gentlemnn that slumld make 
cheese-cakes and raise a j)aste, and a la.ly that 
leads Locke, and uiulei^laiul'i the niatheuiatics. In 
which yfUi will exlMiiiely oldige 

“ Yourhcait) liieiul and humble Sei vaiit, 

T. '■ A LIU AH AM ThUIFTY.” 


No 2I3J SATniDAV, DPXKMBER 8, 1711 

Fomiarn quidom ijiv.uii, Marc (' fil', ei t.inquaio faeu'm ho- 
\i(lt's qu.i’ SI oculis ceimrt'tur, ninalulea aniorcs (ul .iit 
ri.Uo) cxciiarat 9apieiilia'.--ria i. Ollu 

Van SCO, riiy snn Marcus, viituc .th if it were embodied, 
wliuli il il could lu' made ihe obn'it of would (.as I'l.ito 

says; m us a woncloilul love of wisdom 

I no not leniember to have lead any diseouise , 
written expressly upon the beauty and l()velinei.s of i 
virtue, wuhout cou'-ideritig it a*? .i duty, and as the ■ 
means of making us happy botli now and hereafter. 

I design thevcfoie tins speculation as an essay upon 
that subject, in wlncli I shall consider viitne no 
finther than as it is in itsidf of an amiable natuie, 
after i have premised, that I understand by the 
word virtue such a geneial uolioii as is afhxed to if 
by Iho wiitcM's ofmoialit), and which liydevoutmen 
gf'neially goes under tlie name of religion, and by 
men of riic world under the iiaiiie nt honour. 

Hypocrisy itself does gieat honour, oi rather jus- 
tice, to religion, and tacitly ackiiov^ ledges it to be 
an oinumrut to human nutuie. The h)po(iite 
wo^lfi not be at so much pains to put on the app(*dr- 
aii((» of virtue, if he did not know it was the most 
pioper and cff'ectual means to gain tho love and 
esteem of mankind. 

We loam from Ilieroeles, it was a common .saying 
among the heathens, that the wise man hates no- 
body, but only loves the virtuous. 

Tully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts 
to show how amidlile virtue is. “ We love a vir- 
tuous man,” says he, “who livos m the remotest 
parts of the earth, though we are altogether out of 
the reach of his virtue, and can leceive from it no 
manner of benefit,” Nay, one who died several 
ages ago, raises a secret fondness and benevolence i 
for him in our minds, when we read his story. Nay, | 
what IS still more, one who has been the enemy of 
our country, provided his wars were regulated by I 
justice and humanity, as m the instance of Pyrrhus, j 
whom 'Fully mentions on this occdsion in oppofution , 
to Hannibal. Such is the natural beauty and love - j 
htiess of virtue. 

Stoicism, which was the pedantry of virtue, ascribes 
all good qualifications of what kind locver to the 
virtuous man. Accordingly, Cato, in the charac j 
ter Tully has left of him, earned matters so far, j 
that he would not allow any one but a virtuoui | 


' man to be handsome. This indeed looks more like 
a philosophical rant than the real opinion of a wise 
man; yet this was what Cato very seriously main- 
tained. In short, tho stoics thought they could not 
sufficiently represent the excellence of virtue, if they 
did not comprehend m the notion of it all possible 
I jieifections ; and therefore did not only suppose, 
j that it was transcendeiitly beautiful in itself, but 
I that it made the very body amiable, and banished 
I every kind of deformity from the person m whom it 
resided. • , 

Il IS a common observation, that the most aban- 
doned to all sense of goodness, are apt to wish those 
who are related to them of a different character; 
and It IS very observable, that none are more struck 
with the charms of virtue in the fair sex, than those 
who by their very admiration of it are cairied to a 
: desire of ruining it 

j A virtuous mmd in a fair body is indeed a fine 
'picture in a good light, and therefore it is no won- 
der that it makes the beautiful sox all over charms. 

As virtue in general is of an amiable and lovely 
nature, there aie some particular kinds of it whieb 
are moie so than others, aud these are such ns dis- 
[)ose us to do good to mankind. Temperance and 
abstinence, faith aud devotion, are in themselves 
peiliajis .IS laudable as any other virtues ; hut those 
which make a man populai and beloved, are justiee, 
chaiitv, munihecnee, aud, in short, all the good 
qualities whieh render us beneficial to each other, 
Tor tins reason even an extiavagant man, who has 
nothing else to recommend him but a falser geneio- 
sity, IS often more beloved and esteemed than a piT- 
son of a mueli more tini‘'lied character, who is de- 
fective in this parlieular. 

The two great ornaiui'nls of virtue, which show 
her III the most advantageous views, and make hei 
altogether lovely, are cheei fulness and good-mil urc 
These geneially go together, as a man eannfit be 
agreeable to otheis who is not easy within himself 
.Ihey are both very requisite in a viituous miinl, to 
J keep out melancholy fiom the many scimus thoughts 
, it is eng.iged in, and to hinder its iiatuiul hatied ol 
j vice from souung into seventy and ceiisoi lousness. 

If vutue 15 of this ainuilile nature, wlmt can we 
j think of those who can look iqion it with un eye ol 
hatred and ill-will, or can sufTci then aversion for a 
party to blot out all the merit of the person who is 
engaged in it? A man must be excessively stupid, 
us well as uiicbanlable, who believes that thime ih 
no virtue but on his own side, and that there aio not 
men as honest as himself who may differ from him 
in political principles. Men may oppose one an- 
other 111 some particulars, but ought not to carry then 
hatied to those qualities which are of so amiable a 
nature m themselves, and have nothing to do with 
the points in di.spute. Men of virtue, though of dif- 
ferent inteiests, ought to consider themselves as 
more nearly united with one another, than with the 
vicious part of mankind, who embark with them in 
the same civil concerns. We should bear the same 
love towards a man of honour who is a living anta- 
gonist, which Tully tells us in the forc-menb'oned 
passage, every one naturally does to an enemy that 
is dead. In shdrt, we should esteem virtue though 
in a foe, and abhor vice thoughJn a friend. 

I speak this with an eye to those cruel treatments 
which men of all sides are apt to give the characters 
of those who do not agree with them. How many 
persons of undoubted probity and exemplary virtue, 
on either side, are blaekenea and defamed ? How 
many men ot honour exposed to public obloquy and 
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reproacK Those therefore who are cither the in- 
utruments or abettors in such internal dealings, 
ought to be looked upon as persons who make use 
of religion to jpiomote their cause, not of their cause 
to promote religion, — C. 


No. 244.] MONDAY, I)ECEMB?:R 10, 1711. 

Judex ot cnlhdus audis. — Ilo». 2 Sat. vii 101. 

A Judge of puintuig you, a connoisseur. 

“Coveut Garden, Deo. 7. 

“ Mr. S tecta tor, 

“1 CANNOT, without a double injustice, forbear 
ex'prcsMiig to you the satisfaeLion which a wliolo 
clan of viituosos have received from those hints 
wliieh you have, lately {riven the town on the car- 
toons of the inimitable Raphael. It should, iiie- 
thiiik.v, be the business of a Spectator to improve 
the pleasures of sight, and tliere cannot be a more 
immediate way to it than by recommending the 
study and observation of oxcellciit drawings and 
pictures. When I Hist went to view tliose of Ra- 
phael which you have celebrated, J must confess I 
was but barely pleased , the next time I liked them 
belter, but at last, db I giew lietlei acquainted with 
I them, 1 fell deeply in Jove wilh them; like wimj 
J .spt'cches, they sunk dee[) into niy hi-arl , foi you 
I know, Mr. Spectator, that a man of wit may ex- 
' tiemoly airet'^ one for th(‘ jnesmit, but if lie has not 
discretion, Ins ineiit soon vanishes away; while a 
wise man that has lOil so gteat a “toi k of vMt, shall 
ueveithelcbs gni' you a far greater and more l.isting 
batisfdttion. Just so it is in a picture lliat is smartly 
touched, but not well studied, one may call it a 
witty pictuic, theaigh the painter in the moan lime 
be in danger of being called a fool. On the other 
hand, a picture that is thoioughly iindeistood in the 
whole, and well performed in the paiticulars, that is 
begun on the foundation of genmetiv, earned on by 
tile rules of perspective, ar» Inteclure, and anatomy, 
and peifcctod by a good hainioiiy, a just and na- 
tural colouring, and such passions and expres.sious 
of the mind as arc almost jieculiar to Raphael; this 
is w'hut you may justly style a wise pieturo, and 
which seldom fails to suike us dumb, until we can 
assemble all nur faculte .s to make but a tolerable 
judgment upon it. Oilier piduics are made for the 
eyes only, as rattles are made for ihildrcn’s ears, 
and eerlainly that picture that only })leases the eye, 
without representing some wcll-choseii pait of iia- 
tuie or other, does but show what tine eobiurs are 
to be sold at the colour-shop, and iiiDiks the works 
of the Creator, If the best imitator of natun* js 
not to be esteemed the best painter, but he that 
makes the groate&t sliow and glare of eoloiiis; it 
will necessarily follow, that he who can array him- 
self in the most gaudy draperies is best dicst, ,ind 
lie that can speak loudest the best oiator. Eveiy 
man when he looks on a picture should examine it 
according to that share of reason he is master of, or 
ho will be in danger of makilig a wrong judgnieiiL. 
If men as they walk abroad would make more fre- 
quent observations on thoj.e beauties of iNatuiewdiith 
every moment present themselves to their mow, they 
would be better judges when they sa'v hei w»4I nrii- 
tatod at home. This would help to coriect those 
errors which most pretenders fall into, who are over- 
hasty in their judgments, and will not slay to let 
reason come in for a shaie in the decision. It is for 
want of this that nieii mistake in this case, and in 
common life, a wild extravagant pencil for one that 


IS truly hold and gre.it, au impudent fellow for a 
man ot true courage ami bravery, hasty and unrea- 
sonable dttions for enterprises of spirit and resolu- 
tion, gaudv colouring for that which is truly beau- 
tiful, a false and iiiRinuating discourse for simplo 
tiuth elegantly recommended. The parallel will hold 
through all the parts of life and paiuting too; and 
the virtuosos above mentioned will be glad to see 
you draw' it with your terms of art. As the shadows 
111 a picture represent the serious or melancholy, 
so the lights do the bright and livcdy thoughts. As 
thcic should be but one forcible light in a picture 
which should catch the eye and fall on the hero, so 
there should be but one objett of our love, even the 
Author of nature. These and the like rettections, 
well improved, might very much contribute to open 
the beauty of that art, and prevent young people 
fiom being poisoned by the ill gusto of an extrava- 
g.iut workman that should be imposed upon ua. 

“ I am, Sir, youi must humble Servant," 

“ Mr. Stectator, 

Though I am a woman, yet I am one of those 
who confc^s thom^olvcs highly phrased with a spe 
tul.dion yi>u obbgfd (he world with t,ome time ago, 
trom an old Gieck poet you call Simonulcs, in reia- 
lioii to iho scvcial natures aiifl distim lions of our 
own sex. I could nut bul admire how justly the 
( h.iractors of the women in this age fall in with the 
(lines of Simonides, tlieie being no one of those 
volts I have not some tunc or other of my Jilc met 
with a sample of Rnt, Sir, llm subjeiLs of tins 
present aiblicss are a ^ct of women, comprehends d, 

I tliink, in the ninth species of that speculation, 
called *the Apes, the de^ciiptioii of whom I tiuci to 
be, ‘That they aic su( h afl are botli ugly and lU- 
n.ilurcd, who have iiolhing be dutiful themselves, 
and endeavour to detract from, or ndicnle, eveiy 
thing that appeals so in others’ Kow', Sir, tins 
sect, as I have been told, is very fuMpiout in tlio 
gieat town where you live; but os my ciuumstaiiee 
111 Jite obliges me to reside uliogetlier in the < oiiiilry, 
thougli not many miles from London, I cannot have 
met with a gie.it miinhei of them, noi indeed is it 
a desirable .k (jiiaintam e, as I have lately fournl by 
expeneiice. You must know, Sir, that at the be- 
giumng of (Ills .snnmier a family of the^c apes 
and settled lor the season not far from the place 
wliere I live. A.s they were strangers in the coun- 
tiy, they were visited by the ladies about them, of 
whom I was one, with a humaniLy usual in those 
who pass most of thcir time in .solitude. The ajies 
lived with u.s very agicealdy our own way until to- 
waid.sthe end of the summer, when they began to 
bethink themselves of returning to town; thmi it 
was, Mr. Spectator, that they began to set them- 
selves about the proper and distinguishn^g busiiic'ss 
of their charai'lei ; and as iL is said of evil spnits, 
that they arc apt to carry awav a ])icee of the house 
they are abmil to leave, the ape.s, wdlhuiit regard to 
common mercy, civility, or gratitude, thought tit to 
iniuiic and fall foul on the faces, dresR, and beha- 
viour of their innocent neiglibours, be stowing abo- 
^miiiahle censures and disgraceful appellations, com- 
monly called nicknames, on all of them; and, jii 
short, like true fine ladies, made their honest plain- 
ness and sincerity matter of ridicule. I could not 
hilt acquaint you with these grievances', as well as 
at the desire of all the parties lujiived, .is from my 
own inclination I hope, Sir, if you cannot propose 
entirely to reform this evil, you will take such no- 
tice of it in some of your future speculuLions, as 
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may put tlie deserving part of our sex on their 
giuinl against these creatures ; and at the same time 
the apes maj be sensible, that this sort of ninth is 
so far from an miiuceiit dlvcision, that it is iii the 
Jiighest degree that vice which is said to coinpre. 
hend all otheis 

“ I am, Sir, your humble Seivant, 

T. “ CoNSTANTlA PlLLll.” 


No. 215.] TUESDAY. DECEMBER 11, 1711 

Ficta voluptatJS causa sinl proxima vens. 

11 OR Ars Fof't V 338 

FitUons, to pjease, sliould vx('ar llie lace of tnilli, 

Tumjk is nothing which one regard's so much 
with an eye of mirth and jiity as lunncenee, wiien 
it has in It a dash nt foil). At the same time that 
one G^-teo'ns the vntue, one is tempted to laugh at 
the siinpli( If) w'hich aecoinpanies it. When a rnuu 
IS made up wholly of the dove, without the least 
grain of the ser])enl in his eoinpo<itjon, ho beeonies 
ridiculous in many circumstances of life, and very 
often di'^ei edits hib best actions The Coideliers 
tell a story of their founder St. Fianeis, that as he 
passed tlie streets in the dusk of the evening, he 
discovered a young fellow with a maid in a corner; 
Ujion which tiie good man, say thev, lifted up his 
hands to heaven with societ tiianksgiving, that there 
w'as still so much Christian chanty ui the world. 

I The innoceiK c of the saint made him mistake the 
j kiss of the lover lor a salute of chanty. I am 
I heartily concerned when I see a virtuous man with- 
out a competent knowledge of the woild; and if 
there be any use in these luy papers, it is thfs, that 
without repiescnting vice under any false alluriug 
iiutioiis, they give my reader an insight into the 
ways of men, and represent human nature in rdl il.s 
changeable colours. The man who has not been 
engaged in any of the lollies of the w'orld, or, as 
Sliakspearc expresses it, hackney’d in the wavs of 
m^m,” may heie find a picture of its follies anJ ex- 
travagances. 'i’he virtuous and fh(' innocent may 
know in spec ulation what thc*y could never arrive 
at by jiracticc, and by this means avoid the ‘'iiares 
of the crafty, the coiruptious of the vicious, and the 
re^niiigs of the prejudiced. Their minds may be 
opened without being vitiated. 

It IS with an eye to my following correspondent, 
Mr 'rimotliy Doodle, who seems a very well-mean- 
ing man, that I have wntleu this short jireface, to 
which 1 shall subjoin a letter from the said Mr. 

; Doodle. 

“ SiH, 

“I could heartily wish that )ou w’ould let us 
know your opinion upon several innocent diveisions 
whieli are in U':!e among us, and which are very 
piojier to pass away a winter night for those who 
do not care to tlirow away their tunc at an opera, 
or at the play-house. I would gladly know, in par- 
I liculaf, what notion you have of bot-eockles; as also, 

I whethtyr you think that questions and commands, 

‘‘ mottos, similes, and cross-purposes, have not morc^ 

1 mirth and wit in them than those public diversions 
1 which arc giown so very fashionable among us. If 
you would recommend to our wives and daiighteis, 

I who Tc ad ) oui papers with a great deal of pleasure, 
j Mime ol those i-poits and pastimes that may be piac- 
(ised within duois, and by the fii e-side, we, who are 
mastei's of 1 ncillcs, should be hugely obliged to you. 

I need not tell you that I would have these »qtorta 


and pastimes not only merry but inuocenl ; for which 
reason 1 have not mentioned either whisk or lan- 
teiloo, nor indeed so much as one-aiid-thirty. After 
having cjunmunicatod to you my request upon this 
subject, I will be so free as to tell you how my wife 
and I pass away these tedious winter evenings with 
a great deal of pleasure. Though she be jroung and 
haiuEnme, and good-humoured to a miracle, she 
does not caic for gadding abroad like others of her 
sex. There is a very friendly man, a colonel in the 
army, whom 1 am mightily obliged to for hfs civili- 
lics., that comes to sec me almost cveiy night; for 
he IS not one of those giddy young fellows that can- 
not live out of a playhouse. When we are together, 
we veiy often make a party at Blmd-man’s-Buflf, 
which IS a spoit that 1 like the better, because there 
is a good deal of exercise in it. The colonel and I 
are blinded by turns, and you would laugh your 
heart out to see what pains my dear takes to hood- 
wink ns, so that it is impossible for us to see the 
least glimpse of light. The poor colonel sometimes 
hits hib nose against a post, and makes us die with 
laughing. I have geiieially had the good luck not 
to huit myself, hut 1 am very ofb n above half an 
hour before I can catch either of them; for you 
must know we hide ourselves up and down in 
comers, that we may have the more .sport. I only 
give you this hint as a sample of such innocent di- 
vei'-ions as I would have you recommend ; and air 
most cslccincd Sir, 

“ Your ever loving Friend, 

“Timothy Doodle.” 

The following letter was occasioned by my last 
Thursday’s paper upon the absence of lovers, and 
the methods therein meutioned of makiug such ab- 
sence su])portable 

“Sir, 

“Among the seveial ways of consolation which 
absent lovers make use of while their souls are iii 
that state of depaiture, which you say is death m 
love, there are some very material ones that have 
esraped your notice. Among these, the first and 
most received is a crooked shilling, which has ad- 
ministered great comfort to our ioielalhers, and is 
still made use of on this occasion with very good 
effect m most part of her majesty’s dominions. 
There are some, I know, who think a crown piece 
cut into two equal parts, and pre.<!crved by the dis- 
tant lovers, IS of more sovereign virtue than the 
former. But since opinions arc divided in this par- 
ticular, why may not the same persons make use of 
both? The figure of a heart, whether cut in stone 
or cast in metal, w’hether bleeding upon an altar, 
stuck with darts, or held in the hana of a Cupid, 
has always been looked upon as talismanic in dis- 
tresses of this nature. I am acquainted with many 
a brave fellow, w ho carries his mistress in the lid of 
his snuff-box, and by that expedient has supported 
himself under the absence of a whole campaign. 
For my own part I have tried all these remedies, 
bu,t never found so much benefit frcun any as from a 
ling, in which my mistress’s hair is plaited together 
very artificially in a kind of true-lover’s knot. As 
I have received great benefit fiom this secret, 1 
think myself obliged td communicate it to the public 
tor the good of my fcllow-subjeets. I desire you 
will add this letter as an appendix to your consola 
tions upon absence, and am 

“ Your very humble Servant, 

<. p j3 . 
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I shall conclude this paper with a letter from a 
university gentleman, occasioned by my last Tues- 
day’s paper, wherein I gave some account of the 
great feuds which happened formerly in those 
learned bodies, between the modern Greeks and 
Trojans, 

SiK, 

“ This will give you to understand, that there is 
at present, in the society whereof I am a mem- 
ber, a very considerable* body of Trojans, who, 
upon a proper occasion, would not fail to declare 
oui selves. In the mean while we do all we can to 
annoy our enerruea by sfratagern, and are resolved 
by the first opportunity to attack Mr. Joshua 
Barnes,* whom we look upon as the Achilles of the 
opposite party. As for myself, I have had the re- 
putation ever since 1 came from si hool of being a 
trusty Trojan, and am resolved never to give quarter 
to the smallest particle of Greek, wherever I chance 
to meet it. It is for this reason I take it very ill 
of you, that you sometimes hang out Greek co- 
lours at the head of your paper, and sometimes give 
a word of the enemy even iu the body of it. When 
I I meet with any thing of this natuie, I throw down 
your speculations ujiou the table, with that form of 
wolds wliieh we make use of when wc declare war 
upon an author, 

I Grapcuin eat, eon poleat legi 

I give you this hint, that you may for the future 
abstain horn any such hoatilitios at your [leril. 

C. “Tuoilis.” 


No. 24C ] WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1711, 

No aiiiorou'< hero ever gave Hire birth, 

Nor ever letitler goUdoss brouglit thee forth 
Some rtiggod roeh s luiid entrails gave thee form, 

And raging se.ss prmJiiccd thee in a storm 
A tMiul well suiting tliy tempesliious kind. 

So rough tliy manners), so uiitam d thy nund — P ops. 

“Mu, SrLCTAion, 

“ As your paper is part of the equipage of the 
tea-table, I conjuio you to print what I now write to 
you ; foi 1 have no other way to communicate what 
1 have to suy to the tail sev on the most important 
circuinstdiices of life, even ‘ the euro of childien.’ I 
do not uuderstaiid that you profess, your paper is al- 
ways to consist of matters which are only to enter- 
tain the learned and polite, but that it may agree 
with your desigu to publish some which may tend 
to the information ot mankind iii general : and when 
It doe.s so, you do more than writing wit and hu- 
mour. Give me leave then to tell you, that of all 
the abuses that ever you have as yet endeavoured 
to reform, certainly not one wanted so much your 
a«tsi6tanco as the abuse in the nursing of children. 
It is unmerciful to see. that a woman endowed with 
all the perfettions and blessings of nature can, as, 
soon as she is delivered, turn off her innocent, ten- 
der, and helpless infeiit, and give it up to a woman 
that IS (ten thousand to one) neither lu health nor 
good condition, neither sound in mind nor bi^dy, 
that has neither honour nor reputation, neither love 
nor pity for the poor babe, but more regard for the* 
money than for the whole child, and never will take 
further care of it than what by all the encourage- 
ment of money and presents she is forced to; like 
iEsop’s earth, which would not nurse the plant of 
another ground, although never so much improved, 

• The noted Greek professor of the uni verity of Cambridge 


by reason that plant was not of its own production. 
And since another’s child is no more natural to a 
nurse, than a plant to a strange and different grotiQd, 
how can it be supposed that the child should thrive: 
and if It thrives, must it not imbibe the gross hu- 
mours and (pialitios of the nur-ie, like a plant in a 
different ground, or like a graft upon a different 
stock? Do we not observe, that a lamb sucking a 
goat changes very much its nature, nav even its 
skin and wool iiiio the goat kind ? The power of 
a nurse oter a child, by infusing into it with her 
milk her qualities and disposition, is sufficiently 
and daily observed, lleucp came tliat old saying 
concerning an ill-naturcd and mnlKious fellow, 
that ‘ lie had imbibed his malice with his nurse’s 
milk, or that some brute or utiier had been his 
nurse.’ Hence Romulus and Remus were said to 
have been nursed by a wolf: Telcqilms the son of 
Hercules by a luud ; Pelias the son of Neptune by 
a mare ; and iEgisthus by a goat; not that they 
had actually sucked such creatuics, as .«ome simple- 
tons have imagined, but that then nurses had been 
of such a nature and temper, and infused such into 
them. 

“ Many instances, may bo pioducGil fiom good au- 
thorities and daily experience, that cliildren m tuaJly 
suck in the several p.i.ss.ions and depiaved inclina- 
tions of their nurses, as anger, malice, fear, iiielun- 
choly, sadness, deMTc, tirid aveision. This Diodorus, 
lib. 2. witnesses, when he speaks, s.iying, that Nero 
the emperor’s nurse had been ver) much addicted 
to drinking ; which habit Nero received from his 
nurse, and was so very particular iti this, that the 
people took so much notice of it, as instead of Ti- 
berius Nero, they called him Biberius Mcro. The 
same Diodorus also relates of Caligula, predecessor 
to Nero, (hat bis nurse used to moisten the nipples 
of her breast frequently with blood, to make Cali- 
gula take the better hold of them : which, says 
Diodorus, w’.i# the cause that made him so blood- 
thirsty and cruel all his lifetime after, that he not 
only committed fiequmt murder by his owui hand, 
but likewise wisJicd that all human kind woie but 
one neck, that be might Jiave the pleasure to cut it 
off. Such-like degeneracies astonish tbo parents, 
who not knowing after whom the cliild can take, see 
one incline to stealing, uuollier to drinking, cruelty, 
stupidity ; yet all these are not minded. Nay^% i.s 
easy to demonstrate, that a child, although it bo 
bom from the best of paients, may be conupted by 
an ill-tcinpered muse. How many children do wc 
see daily brought into fits, consuiiiptionB, rickets, 
&c merely by sucking their nurses when in a pas- 
sion or fury ? but indeed almost any disorder of the 
nurse is a disoider to the ihild, and few nurses can 
be found in this town but what labour under some 
distemper or other. The first question that is gene- 
rally asked a young woman that wants to be a nurse, 
why she should be a nurse to <^thcr people’s children, 

IS ansH'Gied, by her having an ill husband, and that 
she must make shift to live. I think now this very 
answer is enough to give any body a shock, if duly 
considered; for an ill husband may, or ten-to one 
if he does not, bring home to bis wife an ill dis- 
temper, or at least vexation and disturbance. Be- 
sides, as she takes the child out of mere necessity, 
her food will be accordingly, or else very coarse at 
best ; whence proceeds an ill-concoctcd and coarse 
food for the child , fur as the blood, so la the milk ; 
and hence I am very well assured proceeds the 
scurvy, the evil, and many other/lUtcmper#. 1 bef 
of you, for the sake of the many poor infants that 
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may and will be saved by weighing this case seriously tature, I am nersuaded they would carr^ the elo- 
to exhort the people with the utmost vehemence, to quence of the bar to greater heights than it has yet 
let the children suck their own mothers, both for the arrived at. If any one doubt tnis, let him but bo 
benefit of mother and child. For the general argu- present at those debates which frequently arise 
ment, that a mother is weakened by giving suck to among the ladies of the British fishery, 
her children, is vain and simple. I will maintain The first kind, therefore, of female orators which 
that the mother grows stronger by it, and will have I shall take notice of, arc those who are employed 
her health better than she would have otherwise, in stirring up the passions ; a part of rhetoric in 
She will find it the greatest cure and preservative which Socrates* wife had perhaps made a greater 
for the vapours and future miscarriages, much bo- proficiency than his above-mentioned teacher, 
yond any other remedy whatsoever. Her children The second kind of female orators are tlfosc who 
will he like giants, whereas otherwise they arc but deal in invectives, and who are commonly known 
living shadows, and like unripe fruit; and certainly by the name of the censorious. The imagination 
if a w’oman la strong ciiuuyh to bring foith a child, and elocution of this set of rhetoricians is vonder- 
she is beyond all doubt strong enough to nurse it ful. With what a fluency of invention, and copions- 
aflerward. It gneves me to observe and consider ness of expression, will they enlarge upon every | 
how many poor children are daily ruined by care- little slip in the behaviour of another ! With how 
less nurses; and yet how tender ought they to be many diff‘e rent circumstances, and with what variety 
to a poor infant, since the least hurt or blow, cs- of phrases, will they tell over the same story ' I 
pecially upon the head, may make it senseless, have known an old lady make an unhappy marriage 
stupid, or otherwise miserable for ever! the subject of a month*R conversation. She blamed 

“ But I cannot well leave this .subject as yet; for the bride in one place; pitied her in another; 
it seems to me very unnatural, that a woman that laughed at her in a third ; wondered at her in a 
has led a child as part of herself for nine mouths, fourth; was angry with lier in a fil’th ; and, lu 
should have no desire to nurse it further, when short, wore out a pair of coach-horses in expressing 
brought to light and before her eyes, and when by her concern for her. At length, afUn- liaving quite 
its cry it implores her assistance and the office of a exhausted the subject on this side, she made a visit 
mother. Do not the very cruellest of brutes tend to the nevv-inarried pair, praised the wife for the 
their young onc^ with all the care and doJighf irna- prudent choice she had made, told her the unreasoti- 
ginahle ! How can she be called a mother that will able icfloclioiia which some malicious jicoplc had 
not nurse her young ones ? 'i’he oaith is called the cast upon her, and desired that they might be better 
mother of all things, not because she pioduces, but acquainted. The censure and appiobalion of (his 
because she maintains and nurses what she pro- kind of women are therefore only to be eonsideicd 
duces. The generation of the infant is the effect of ' as helps to discourse 

desire, but the care of it argues virtue and choice. ' A third kind of female orators may he compre- 
I am not ignorant but that there are some cases of hendod under the word gn'isips. Mrs. Fiddle- 
necessity, wffiere a mother cauiiot give suck, and Faildle is perfeitly accomplished in this sort of 
then out of two cviU t!ic least must be chosen ; but eloquence; she launches out into desciijilions ol 
there are so very few, that I am sure iii a thousand christenings, runs divisions upon ii head-dress, 
there is hardly one real instance; foi if a woman knows cv*'ry dish of mc.it lliat is scived up in uui 
does but know that her husband can sjiare about | neighbourhood, and entertains her company a whole 
three or SIX shillings a week oxtraoidmary (although afternoon together with the wit of her liLlle boy, 
this is but seldom considered), she certainly, with before ho is able to speak. 

the assistance of her g issips, will roou persuade the 'J'hc coquette maybe looked upon as a foinlh 
good man to seud the child to nurse, and easily mi- kind of female orator. To give herself the larger 
pose upon him by nrcteiidiug indisposition. This field foi discourse, she hates and loves iii the sanu*. 
cruelly IS siipportea by fashion, and nature gives breath, talks to her lap-dog oi pariot, is uneasy lu 
place to custom. - nil kinds of weather, and in every part of the room. 

T. “ Sir, your humble Servant.’* ‘She has false quarrels and feigned obligations to all 


place to custom. - nil kinds of weather, and in every part of the room. 

T. “ Sir, your humble Servant.” ‘She has false quarrels and feigned obligations to all 

the men of her acquaintance; sighs when she is 
not sad, and laugh.s when she is not merry. The 
No. 247.] THUIISD.\Y, DECEMBER 13, 1711. coquette is in particular a gicat mistress of that 

,,, , ^ , ,, part of oiatory which is called action, and indeed 

Their until d Ups fi vvortly torrent pour — iIksiod ‘ ^ ,, i x • 

' ^ ' seems to speak for no other pin pose, but as it gives 

We are told by some ancient authors, that So- her an opportunity of stirring a limb, or varying a 
C'Utes was instructed in eloquence by a woman, feature, of glancing hei eyes, or playing with 
whose name, if I am not mistaken, was Aspasia. I her fan. 

have indeed very often looked upon that art as the As for new.sinongers, politicians, mimics, story- 
morvt proper for the female sex, and I think the tellers, w ith other characters of that nature which 
universities would do well to consider whether gave birth to loquacily, they aic as commonly found 
they should not fill the rhetoric chairs with she- 'among (he men as the women . for which reason I 
profes^rs. shall pass them over in silence. 

It has been said in the praise of some men, that 1 have often been puzzled to assign a cause why 
they could talk whole boms together upon any women should have tins talent of a ready utterance 
thing ; but it must be owned to the honour of the ' in so much greater perfection than men. I have 
other sex, that there arc many among them who ' sometimes fancied that they have not a retentive 
can talk whole hours together upon nothing. 1 power, or the faculty of suppressing their tlioughts, 
have known a woman branch out into a long extern- j us men have, but that they are necessitated to 
pore dissertation upon the edging of a petticoat, and 'speak every thing they think; and if so, it would 
chide her servant for bieaking a china cup, in all perhaps furnish a very strong argument to the Cur- 
the figures of rhetoric. tesians for the supporting of their doctrine that tho 

Were women permitted to plead in courts of judi- soul always thinks. But as several are of opinion 
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that the fair sex are not altoij^ether strangers to the 
art of dissembling and concealing their thoughts, 1 
have been forced to relinquish that opinion, and 
have therefore endeavoured to seek after some 
better reason. In order to it, a friend of mine, who 
an excellent anatomist, has promised me by the 
first opportunity to dissect a woman’s tongue, and to 
examine whether there may not be in it certain 
juices which render it so wonderfully voluble or 
flippant, or whether the fibres of it may not be made 
up of a finer or more pliant thiead; or whether 
there are not in it some particular muscles which 
dart it up and down by such sudden glances and 
vibrations ; or whether, in the last place, there may 
not be certain undiscovered channels running from 
the head and the heart to this little instrument of 
loquacity, aud conveying into it a perpetqal afflu- 
ency of animal spirits. Nor must I omit the reason 
which Hudibras has given, why those who cau talk 
on trifles speak with the greatest fluency ; namely, 
that the tongue is like a race-horsc, which runs tho 
faster the lesser weight it carries. 

Which of these reasons soever may be looked 
upon as the most probable, I think the Irisliuiaii’s 
thought was very natural, who, after some hours’ 
eonversaliou with a feiualc oiator, told her, that ho 
believed her tongue was vciy glad whoa sho was 
asleep, for that it had not a moment’s rest all the 
while she was awake. 

That excellent old ballad of The Wanton Wife of 
Bath has the following rernaikable lines. 

I thmk. f|uc;tli '’llujm.is, \vriinon s tmiyuefc 
Of aspen loiives are maiU’ 

And Ovid, though in the description of a very 
barbarous circuiu&tance, tolls us, that when the 
tongue of a beautiful female was cut out, and throw'n 
upon the ground, it could not forbear muttering 
even ill that posture : 

Comprens.ini forcii e llii^m.un 

Abslulit cu.se fero, radiv niicr.l uUinia tingii.e 
Ipsa jacet, terra’quo (reuions iiniiuuniurat alne, 

UUiue suhre solot inuiilUm cauda coluljifc 
Palpiiat MB.r vi D:)G 

The Made had cut 

Her tongue shc'cr oil, ilosc to Ific tromhlnnj root, 

Tho mangled part stdl qimcr d on the ground, 
Murmuring with a faint imperfect sound, 

Aud as a serpent writhes hus wounded tram, 

Uneiisy, panting, and possessed with pain — Croxam.. 

If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, 
what could it have done when it ha<l all its oig.uis 
of speech, and accomplices of sound about it^* I 
might here mention the story of the Pippin Woman, 
had I not some reason to look upon it as tabuloiis.* 
r must confess I am so wonderfully charmed with 
the music of this little instrument, that I would by 
no means discourage it. All that I aim at by this 
dissertation is, to cure it of several disagreeable 
notes, and in particular of those little jarnngs and 
dissonances which arise from nngei, ceiisoriousncss, 
gossiping and coquetry. In short. I wmild ulwajs 
have it tuned by good-nature, truth, disci ction, and 
eincenty. — C. • 

* The crackling crystal yichls, sho sinlid. dies; * 
Her head choptoff, from her lost ‘^houlihr* fheti: 
Pippins she cried, but death her voice cjnfounds. 

And p»p*pip'plp the ice resounds. 
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Hoc maxime offlcU est, ut quisquo mauhne opts indlgeat, Ita 
ei potissimum opitulari — Tcu,. Off. i. 16. 

It 19 a principal point of duty, to assist another most when he 
stands must in neod of assistance. 

TiiEiiE arc none who deserve euperiority over 
others in the esteem of mankind, who do not make 
' it their endeavour to be beneficial to society ; and 
who upon all occasions which their circumstances of 
life can administer, do not take a certain unfeigned 
pleasure in conferring benefits of one kind or other. 
Those whose great talents and high birth have 
placed them in conspicuous stations of life are in 
dispensably obliged to exert some noble inclinations 
for the service of the world, or else such advantages 
become misfortunes, and shade and privacy are a 
more eligible portion. Where opportunities and 
inclinations are given to the same person, we some- 
times see sublime instances of virtue, whit h so dazzle 
our imaginations, that we look with scoin ou all 
which in lower scenes of life we may ourselves be 
able to practise. But this is a vicious way of thinking 
aud it bears some spice of romantic madness, for a 
man to imagine that he must grow ambitious, or sock 
adventure.s, to be able to do great actions. It is in 
everv man’s power in the world who is above mere 
povcity, not only to do things worthy, but heroic, 
j The gieat foundation of civil virtue is self-denial; 
land there is no one above the necessities of life, but 
has opportunities of exercising that noble quality, 
and cioiiig as much as his i ircumstances will bear 
for the ease and convenience of other men; and 
he who does more than ordinary men practise upon 
such * occasions as occur in his life, deserves the 
value of his friends, as if he had dune enterprises 
which are usually attended with the highest glory. 
Men of public spirit differ rather in their cinuni- 
slanccs than their virtue ; and the man who does all 
he can, in alow .station, is more a hero than he who ^ 
omits any worthy action lie is able to accomplish in 
a great one. It is not many years ago since Lapi- 
iniK, in wrong of Ins elder brother, came to a great 
estate by gift of his father, by reason of the dissolute 
behaviour of the hrst-born. Sh.iiue and contrition 
reformed the life of the disnihented youth, and he 
became as rernaikable for his good qu<dities as for- 
merly for his errois. Lapnius, who ubscived hia 
brother’s amendment, scut him ou a new-year's day 
111 the monung the following letter : 

“ Honoured Brother, 

“ I enclose to you the deeds wheicdiy my father 
I gave me this house and land Had be lived till 
j now, he would not have bestowed it in that manner; 
j he took it from the man you were, and I resUire it to 
j the man you are. 

“ I am, Sir, your affri tionatc Brother, 
ai’vt hiiiublo Servant, 

I “ P. T. ’ 

I As great and exalted spiiits undertake the pursuit 
' ol ha/aidous at lions for the good of otlicrs, at the 
same time gratifying their passion for glory ; so do 
worthy minds m the domestic way of bfc deny 
themselves many advantages, to satisfy a generous 
benevolence, which they bear to their friends op- 
pressed with distresses aud calamities. Such natures 
one may call stories of Providence, which are ac 
tuatod by a secret celestial influence to undervalue 
the ordinary gratifications of wealth, to give comfort 
to a heart loaded with affliction, to savQ h falling 
family, t'^ preserve a branch of trade iu their neigh 
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bcurhood, to give won: to the industrious, preserve flections on it without any order or method, so that 
the poition of the helpless infant, and raise the they may appear rather in the looseness and freedom 
bead of the mourning father. People whose hearts of an essay, than in the regularity of a set discourse, 
are wholly bent towards pleasure, or intent upon It is after this manner that I shall consider laughter 
gain, never hear of the noble occurrences among and ridicule in my present paper, 
men of industry and humanity. It would look like Man is the merriest species of the creation; all 
a city romance, to tell them of the generous merchant, above and below him are serious. He sees things 
who the other day sent his billet to an eminent trader, in a different light from other beings, and tinds bis 
under difficulties to .■support himself, in whose fall mirth arising from objects that perhaps cause some- 
many hundreds besides himself had perished; but thing like pity or displeasure in higher natures, 
because I think there is more spirit ami tiue gal- Laughter is indeed a very good counterpoise td the 
lantry in it than in any letter I have ever read trom spleen ; and it seems but reasonable that wc should 
Strephon to Phillis, I shall insert it even in the mer- he capable of receiving joy from what is no lenl 
cdutilo honest style in which it was sent. good to us, since we can receive grief from what is 

no real evil. 

“ I have’ heard of the casualties which have in- . I ">>' forty-fventh paper raised a sp«u- 


thousaud pounds, ind has' my older" to aiiswei jour satislaclioii which vve receive from the upiiiiou of 
drawing as much more on my accoiuit. I did this pre-cmmonce in ourselves, when we sec the 


in haste, for fear I should come too late for your re- 
lief; but you may value yourself with me to the sura 


absurdities of another, or when wc reflect on any 
past absurdities of our own. This seems to hold in 


ftv thousand pounds ; foi I can verv chcerfuUv cases, and we may observe that the vainest 

.. . . * . ' . , . .. , * Yvnrf Tstnri L-11'irl Jrra llio mni-f lariawlurl fn +l.in 


run the hazrxrd of being so much l^'ss ncli than I am 
now, to save an honest man whom 1 love. 

“ Your Friend and JScivant, I 

“ W. S.”* 


part of mankind are llie most addicted to this 
passion. 

I have read a sermon of a conventual in the 
church of Home, on those words of the wise man, 
“ I said of Laughter, it is mad ; and of mirth, what 


I think there i. sornewhere in Mon U.gno men ion ^ 

mude ol a fami y-book, wherein all the occurreuees 

that happened Iron, one generation ol that house to ^ 

another were recorded. Were there 8ucb a method ^ter, while it lasts, slackens and unbraces 

111 the lamihes which are conccriicd m this gene- the miU weakens the faculties, and causes a kind 

riisity, It would he a hard task for the greatest lu dissuJmi„n all the pinveis of 

Europe to give in their own, an instance of a beuelit ,, , . i f , , , . , * „ „ 

pj.u . 1*1 tbe soul; audanus lar it may be lookea upon as a 

better placed, or conferred wnlh a raoie gracetul , ’ . Jk , “V , . u a 

. F L i. x* j L V. weakne.ss irfip composition of human nature. But 

air It has been heretofore uiged how barbarous ,„nsid^the f.'eiiiient rebels wc receive from 

and inhuman is any unjus step made to the dis- , how often it bl eaks the gloom iv hu h is apt 

advantage ot a trader ; and by how mueh such an „,,}h 

act owards him is detestable, by so iniich an act of unexpei ted gleams ol joy, one would tako 

kindness towards him is laudable. 1 remember to ^ ^ a- a i 

, , , , , c. ai fM 1 . II 4 r not to glow too wise lor so great a pleasure 

have heard a bencher of the i empie tell a .story of a ® ^ 

tradition in lhcir house, vihere they had formerly a xhe talent of tnrniiia men info r.di.ule and ev 


custom of choosing kings for such a season, and al- 


The talent of turning men into ridicule, and ex 
posing to laughter those one conveises with, is the 


lowing him his expenses at the charge ot the society ^nutle ungenerous tempers. A young 

One olour king8,t said my tiiend. earned his royal J 

mi liiia ion a little too far, aud there was a committee „ne has liis flaws 

ordered to look into the managemei. to his treasury, .weaknesses; nay, the greatest blemishes aie 

Among other things . appeared that h.s majesty , ehara.ters; but 

walking incog, in the cloister had overheard a poor pass ovei all the valu- 

nian say to another, “ Such a small sum would ^ attention on hi. 

make me he happie.st man in the world. I he ,„a,u\ities? to observe his imperfections more thau 
king out ot his royal eotnpassion, privately inquired 

into his character and finding him a proper object „,her.s, rather than for our own improvement 
of charity, sent him the money. W hen the corn- therefore very often find, that persons the 

m.ttee read the report, the house passed his accounts „,.eoa,pl,shed lu ridicule arc those that aie 

with a p awUle without further examination, uima sl.rewd at hitting a blot, witliout e.verting any 
the rocitaJ of this article m them : ..w. 


,, , , thing rauflterly lu themselves. As there are uiariv 

bor making a mail happy . . £10 0 0 critics who never vrii a good line, there 

are many admirable buffoons that animadvert ujioii 

VT r, a rrsTTn x-a a x’ TA r i ^ n n It 1 a , 1 1 evervsinglc defectiu anollicr, without ever disco- 

No. 249.1 SATURDA\.DECEMBLR15, 1711 . beauty of their own. By this 

M.nh out efwa.0111. a grievous Ill.-Fra([. Vet. Poet. qaeaiis, these unlucky little wits often gam ric- 
When I make choice of a subject that has not potation in the esteem of vulgar minds, and raise 
been treated on by others, I throw together my re- themselves above parsons of much more laudable 

• Iho Tieroliant involved in distress by casualtioa was one oharacters. « i 

Mr Mtnoion, a ilnen-drapor, uud the ftoneroUB merchant, here If the talent of ridicule Were employed to laugh 
»o jiwily t'eiebrdied. was Sir Wiiliaru Bcawen. men out of voice and folly, it might be of some usc^ 

1 Ttiis king, it iBRtdd, was beiiu Ntush, duector of the public 
divrrsltiiiH lii Hath, who was in King William s time a student ' ~ 

n iho 1 * Hobbes 
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to the world ; but instead of this, we find that it 
10 ffeoerally made use of to laugh men out of virtue 
and good sense, by attacking every thing that is 
Bolemn and serious, decent and praiseworthy in 
human life. 

Wc may observe that in the first ages of the 
world, when the great souls and master-pieces of 
human nature were produced, men shined by a 
noble simplicity of behaviour, and were strangers 
to those little embellishments which are so fashion- 
able in our present conversation. And it is very 
remarkable, that notwithstanding we fall short at 
resent of the ancients in poetry, painting, oratory, 
istaiy, architecture, and all the noble arts and 
sciences which depend more upon genius than ex- 
perience, we exceed them as much m doggrcl hu- 
mour, burlesque, and all the trivial arts of ridicule. 
We meet with more raillery among the moderns, 
but more good sense among the ancients. 

'fhe two great branches of ridicule m writing are 
comedy and burlesque. The first ridicules persons 
by drawing thorn in their proper characters, the 
other by drawing them quite unlike themselves. 
Burlesciue is therefore of two kinds; the first repre- 
sents mean persons in the accoutrements of heroes ; 
the other describes great persons acting and speak- 
ing like the basest among the people. Don Quix- 
ote IS an instance of tlie fust, and Lucian’s gods of 
the second. It is a dispute among the ciitics, 
whether burlesque poetry runs best lu hcjoic verse, 
like that of the Disjiensary ; or lu doggicl, like 
that ot lludibras. 1 thick wheic the low character 
IS to be laised, the heroic is tlie proper measure ; 
but when a hero is to be pulled down and degraded, 
It is done best in doggrcl. 

If Hudibras bad been set out with, as much wit 
and humour in heroic verse as he fioggrel, he 
would have made a mu( h more agrellffifft figure than 
he does; though the generality of his readers are 
so w’onderfully pleased with the double rhymes, that 
1 do not expect many will be of my opinion in this 
particular. 

I shall conclude this essay upon laughter with 
observing that the metaphor of laughing, applied to 
fields and meadows when they are in tlowcr, or to 
trees when they are in blossom, runs through all 
languages; which I have not observed of any other 
metaphor, excepting that of fire and burning when 
they are applied to love. This shows that we na- 
turally regard laughter, as what is in ibclf both 
amiable and beautiful. For this reason likewise 
Venus has gained the title of Phdomydes “ the laiigh- 
tcr-loving dame,” as Waller has translated it, and 
is represented by Horace as the goddess who de- 
lights in laughter. Milton, in a joyous assembly of 
imaginary persons, has given us a very poetical 
figure of Laughter. His wholdf band of muth h so 
finely described, that I shall sot down the passage 
at length : 

But come, thou goddess fare and Free, 

In heaven yclepeU* Kuphiosyne, 

And by men, heiirl-caslng mirth, 

Whom lov'cly Venus at a birth • 

WiUi two Slater Graces more, 

I’o ivy-vrowned Bacclius bore, * 

Haste ibce, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton vsdes. 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Sut h ns hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live m dimple sleek; 


* L e. called Euphrosyne is the name of one of the 

Graces 


Sjwrt thn> wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both hit sides. 

Come, and trip it aa you go. 

On Llio light fantastic toe . 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 

And if 1 give thee honour due. 

Mirth, admit mo of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee. 

In unreprovod pleasures, free. 

C. L’Au,*aao, t. i I, fiic. 

♦ 
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DHce docendus adhuc, qu® censet amlculus, ut si 

Csecus iter monstraro vent; tamon aapice ai quid 

Et nos, quod cures propnum fecisso, loquamur. 

Hor Ep 1 xvii 8 

Yet hear what an unskilful friend can say . 

Aa if a blind man should direct your way ; 

So I myself, though wuntmg U> be taught. 

May yet impart a huit that a worth your thought. 

“ Mn. Spectator, 

“ You see the nature of ray request by the Latin 
motto which I address to you. I am very sensible 
I ought not to use many words to you, who are one 
of but few; but the following piece, as it relates to 
.speculation, in propriety of speech, being a curiosity 
ill its kind, begs your patience. It was found in a 
poetical virtuoso’s closet among his rarities; and 
since the several treatises of thumbs, cars, and 
noses, have obliged the world, this of eyes is at 
your service. 

" Til? first eye of consequence (under the invi- 
sible Author of nil) is the visible luminary of the 
universe. This glorious Spectator is paid never to 
open his eyes at his rising in a morning, without 
having a whole kingdom of adorers m Persian silk 
waiting at bis levee. Millions of creatures derive 
their sight from this original, who besides his being 
the great director of optics, is the surest test whether 
eyes be of the same species with that of an eagle, 
or that of an owl. The one he emboldens with a 
manly assurance to look, speak, act, or plead, be- 
fore the faces of a numerous assembly ; the other 
he dazzles out of countenance into a sheepish de- 
, jectedness. The sun-proof eye dares lead up a 
dance m a full court • and without blinking at. the 
lustre of beauty, can distiibute an eye of proper 
complaisance to a room crowded with compuiiy, 
each of which deserves particular regard; while the 
other sneaks from conversation, like a fearful debtor 
who never dares to look out, but when he can see 
uobody, and nobody him. 

“ The next instance of optics is the famous Ar- 
gus, who (to speak iu the language of Cambridge) 
was one of a hundred; and being used as a spy in 
the affairs of jealousy, w'as obliged to have all his 
eyes about him. We have no account of the par- 
ticular colours, casts, and turns, of this body of 
eyes ; but as he was pimp for his mistress Juno, it 
is probable he used all the modern leers, sly glances, 
and other ocular activities, lo scive his purpose. 
Some look upon him as the then king at arms 
to the heathenish deities . and make no more of 
his eyes than of so many spangles of his herald’s 
coat. 

The next upon the optic list is old Janus, -^who 
stood in a double-sighted caparity, like a person 
placed betwixt two opposite looking-glasses, and so 
took a Hort of retrospective cast atone view. ' Copies 
of this double-faced way are not yet out of fashion 
with many professions, and the ingenious artists 
preleiid to keep up this species by double-headed 
cancs and spoons; but there is no matk of this 
faculty, except in the emblematical way, of a wise 
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general having an eye to both front and rear, or a { lar endeavours in the province of Spertatoi, Co 
pious man taking a review and prospect of his past ^ correct the offences committed by Starers, who 
and future state at the same time. disturb vvhido assemblies without any regard to 

“ I must own, that the names, colours, qualities, | time, place, or modesty. You complained also, 
and turns of eyes, vary almost iii every bead; for, I that a starcr is not usually a person to be con 
not to mention the common appellations of the vniced l)\ the reason of the thing, nor so easily 
hlai'k, and the blue, the white, the giay, and the rebuked as to amend by admonitions. I thought 
like; the most remarkable are those that borrow therefore lit to acquaint you with a convenient 
their titles fiom animals, by virtue of some par- mechanical way, which may easily prevent or cor- 
ticular quality of resemblance they^ar to the eyes rect staring, by an optical contrivance of new per- 
ot the respective cieaturcs; as that of a greedy spective-glasses, shoit and commodious like ftpera 
lapacious aspect takes its name from the cat, that ghisses, fit for short-sighted poople as well as others, 
of a sharp piercing nature from the hawk, those of these glasses making the objects appear either as 
an amorous roguish look deiive tlieir title even they are seen by the naked eye, or move distinct, 
from the sheep, and we sav such a one has a though somewhat less than life, or bigger and 
sliecp’s-eyp, not so much to denote the innoi cine, nearer. A person may, by the help of tins invcii- 
as the simple slyness, of the cast. Mor is tins me- lion, take a view of another without the imperti- 
taphoncal inoculalioii a modern invention, for we nence of staring; at the same time it shall not be 
find Homer taking the iicedoiu to place the eve ot possible to kiiovv whom or what he is looking at. 
an ox, bull, or cow, in one of Ins principal god- One may lo«ik towards his right or left hand, when 
desses, by that frequent expression of ho is supposed to look forwards. This is set forth 

The ox-eyea venerable Jimo large m the printed proposals tor the sale of 

_ , , these glrisees, to be had at Mr. Dillon’s in Long- 

“Now as to the peculiar qualities of the eye, ,q, 


that fine part of our coiistitiUion seems as much 


acre, next door to the White Hart. Now, Sir, as 
your Spectator has occasioned the publishing of 


the receptacle and seat ot oui passions, appetites, aivoiitioii for the benefit of modest spectators, 

and inclinations, as the mind itsidt; at least it is inventor desires yonr admonitions conceiiiing 

the outward poila to nitioduce them to the bouse use of it; and hopes, by your lecom- 

withi^ or rather tlie common thoroughfare to et „,en,|at,o„, that foi the future beauty may be be. 
our affeetum? pass luan.l out. Love, anger, pride, heU „ithout the (oilure and confu.sum (ihieh U 
and avarice, all visibly mine in those little orb... „f st,,rcr.=. By this 

I know a young lady that cannot .see a certain ,„eans you mil leheve the in.ioieiit (u.m ai. insult 
geiUleman pass by without showing a seeret lies, re of ,,, ,( ,, 

cnnintr him il.r.iin hv .1 M.itww. iti hfit* f>i<»„hnllc* i.ovr .. * . . ^ . 


seeing him again by a dance in her e, e-balls; nay n,,i„y 'vvl.ich ’ ale tTitbiii the 

she cannot, for the heart ot her, help looking. half eoonisaneo of nistice ” 

a street’s length after any man in a gay dre.ss You “ p ^ g, pu,,,,,,,, „,,,vunt, 

cannot behold a eoyetoms spirit walk by a go d- q. “ Auhaham Ser ’’ 

smith’s .'‘hop without casting a wishful eye at the 

heaps upon the counter. Do<‘s not a haughty per- 

son show^ the tcmpci of liis soul in the supeieilious No 2.51.] TUESDAY, DECEMBER IH, ]71I 
roll of hi3 eye? and how trofiuently lU the height 
of passion does that moying pt>turo m our ho^d 

start and stare, gather a redness and quick fl.u,hes A humired inmiihs, a hundiod tongues, 

of lightning, and make all it.s humours sparkle And ibroala of brass in-spir d with non laic’s — Diivuif'c 
with file, as Viigil finely describes it, T - . • fl • h d ♦ ■ i 


’ ” * There is nothing which more astonislies a fo- 

; * — Ardentis ah ore reigner, and frights a country squire, than the 

Smnlteab..,,ui.i.oceu,nue»i.yer.lm,lB.,iA--Ansu lot London. My good friend Sir Roger often 

dodaresthat h... cannot get themo«t of his head 
or go to sleep for them, hist week that he is iii 
“ As for the various tuni.s of the eye-sight, sue h town. On the contrary, Will Ilonev combe calls 
as the voluntary or involuntary, the half or the them the de la Vdle, and prefeis them to 

whole leer, I shall not enter into a very particular the .sound of laVks and nightingales, with all the 
account ot them; but let me observe, that oblique music of fields and woods. 1 have latidy received 
vision, when natural, was aiitieiitly the mark ot ^ letter from some vciy odd fellow Upon this suh- 
bevvitrhery and magical fa.^cination, and to this jp^t, which I shall leave with my i-'adcr, without 
day it 13 a malignant ill look; but wlieii it is forced saying any thing fuithor of it. 
and affected, it earries a wanUm design, and in “Sir 

playhouses, and other public places, tins ocular in- am a man out of all business, and would will- 


timation IS often an assignation for bad practices, mgly turn my head to any thing foi an honest liveli- 
But this irregularity in vision, together with smh fiooa. I have invented several piojects for raising 
enormitie.i, os tipping the w'ink, the circumspective many millions of money without bunlening the sub- 
mil, the side-peep through a thin hood or fan, rnuyt j^ct, but 1 cannot get the parliament to listen to me, 
he put in the class of Hcteroptics, as all wrong yvno-^look upon me, forsooth, as a crack, and a pro- 
iiotmns of lebgioii are ranked under the g-cneral ^octnr ; so that despainng to enrich either myself 
name of Heterodox. All the pernicious appliea- or my country by tins public-spiritedness, I would 
tions of sight are move immediately umler the di- m^kc some proposals t,M you relating to a design 
rectum of a Spectator, and I hope you will arm 1 have very much at heart, and which may 

your readers against the mischiefs which are daily procure mo a handsome subsistence, if you will be 


done by killing eyes, in which you will highly pleased to recommend it to the cities of London 
obhgo your wounded unknown friend, “T. B.’* ^^^^1 Westminster. 

“Mu. Spectator, “The post I would dim at, is to be comptroller- 

“ You professed m several papers your particu- general of the Loudon Cries, which are at pie:eiil 


Linguiii centum >^0111, or.iquu eonlurn, 

Ferrca vox Viro A'n vi G^.l. 

A hundred rnnulhs, a huiidiod toiigucH, 

And tbroala of brass iti'-pir d with non laic’s — Diivuif'C 
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under no manner of rules or discipline. 1 think I and are in my opinion much more tuneable than the 
am pretty well qualified for this place, as being a former. The cooper in particular swells his last 
man of very strong lungs, of great insight into all note in a hollow voice^ that is not without its har- 
lli(? branches of our British trades and manufac- mony; nor can I forbear being inspired with a most 
lures, and of a competent skill in musiq. agreeable melancholy, when I hear that sad and 

“The Cries of London may be divided into solemn air with which the public are very often 
vocal and instrumental. As for the latter, they are asked, if they have any chairs to mend ? Your own 
at present under a very great disorder. A freeman memory may suggest to you many other lamentable 
of London has the privilogo of disturbing a whole ditties of the same nature, in which the music is 
street for an hour together, with a twunking of a wonderfully languishing and melodious, 
brass kettle or frying-pan. The watchman’s thump “I am always pleased with that particular time 
at midnight startles us in nur beds as much as the of the year which is propci for the pickling of dill 
breaking m of a thief. The sowgeldei’s horn has and cucumbers; but alas' this cry, like the song of 
indeed something musical in it, but this is seldom { the nightingale, is not heard above two months, ft 
heard within the liberties. I would therefore pro- would therefore be worth while to consider, whether 
pose, that no uvslrument of this nature should be the same air might not in some casco be adapted to 
made use of, which I have not tuned and licensed, other words. 

alter having caiefully examined in what manner it It might likewise deserve our moat serious con- 
may affect the ears of her maiesty’s liege subjects, sideration, how far, in a well-regulated city, those 
“Vocal cries are of a mucli laigei extent, and humourists are to be tolerated, who, not contented 
indeed 80 full of iik ongiuilies and barbarisms, that wuih the traditional cries of their forefathers, have 
we app ear a distracted city to foreigners, who do invented paiticular songs and tunes of their own 
not comprehend the meaning of such cuonuous such OvS was, not many years since, the pastry-man, 
outcries. Milk is geneially sold in a note above commonly known by tlie name of the Colly-Molly- 
E-la, and in soumls so exceedingly shrill, that it Puff** and t>urli as is at this day the vender of 
olten sets our teeth on edge. The cliimiicy-sweepei powder and wash-halls, who, if I am rightly in- 
is conllned to no ccitain pitch; he sometimes utters formed, goes under the name of Powder-Wat. 
himself 111 the deejmst bass, and somctiine.s in the “1 must not licie omit one particular absurdity 
sliarpcht treble; sumclimes in the highest, and which runs through this wliole vociferous generation, 
sometimes in the lowest, note of the gxinut. The and which rondels their cries very often not only 
same observatjon mlglit lie ni.ub’ on the rctaileis incoiiiinodious, but altogetiier useless to the pubhe. 
of small-coal, not to nicntiun luoken glasses, or 1 mean, that idle accomplishment which they all of 
brick-dust, in these, thcretorc, and the like cases, tliem aim at, of trying so as not to be understood, 
it should ho my caie to sweeten and mellow the Whether or no they have learned this fiom several 
voices of these itineiant tradesmen, hefmc they of ouf affected singers, I will not take upon me to 
make their appearance in our sticets, as also to «>ay ; but most eeilain it is, that people xnow the 
nccoinmodato their cries to their res^ctive w.ircs ; wares they deal in rather by their tunes than by 
anil to take care in partuul.ir, that|»se may not then words; insomuch that I have sometimes seen 
make the most muse, who have tli^east to sell, a country hoy run out to buy apples ol a bellows- 
which IS very observable in the venders of card- mendei, and gingerbread from a grinder of knives 
matches, to whom I lannot hut apply that old pro- and scissars. Nay, so strangely infatuated are 
verb of ‘Muih cry, hut little wool.' some veiy eminent artists of this particular grace in 

“ Sumo of these last-inentiuiied ixiusicians are so a cry, that none but their acquaintance are able to 
very loud in the sale of these trifling manufactures, gucs^ at tiieir profession; for who else can know, 
that an honest splenetic gentleman of my acquaint- that ‘ work if 1 had it’ should be the signification 
ame haigained with one of them never to corno of a corn-cutter f 

Hilo the street where he lived But what was the “Forasmuch, theieforc, as persons of this rank 
effect of this contiact^ Why the whole tribe of are fcpldom men of genius oi capacity I think it 
card-matchmakers which frequent lhatquaiter would be very proper th.it some men ol good sense 
passed bv his door the very next day, in hopes of and ^^ouiid jmlgment should preside over these public 
being hoijght off after the same manner. should p.>rmit none to lift up their voiees 

“ It IS another great impel fcction m our London ‘n our streets, th.it have not tuneable throats, and 

Cries, that there is no ju.4 time nor nxeasuie oh- are not only able to overcome the noise of the crowd, 

served 111 them. Our nows should ludced bo pub- and the lattling of coaches, but also to vend their 

lished HI a very quick time, because it le a conxmo- respective merthandibes in apt phrases, and in the 

dity that will not keep cold. It should not, how- most distinct and agreeable sounds. 1 do therefore 
ever, be cried with the same precipitation as fire, humbly recommend myself as a person rightly qiiali- 
Yct tiiia IS generally tho case. A bloody battle bed for this post; and if I meet with fitting encou- 
ttlarms the town from one end to another in an im ragemont, shall communicate some other projects 
slant. Every motion of the French is published in «hicli I have by me, that may no less conduce to 
so great a hurry, that one would think the enemy emolument of the public. 

W'ere at our gates. This likewise I would take upon ‘ I 

... « T«„nnr.r th.H shoiild C. “Kalph Crotchet.” 


me to regulate in such a manner, that there should Kalph Lrotchbt. 

he some distinction made between the 7preadin^ of T* r 

*. n riiiti-h * This liitlc man was but jufll able to support Iho basket of 

a victory, a march, or an enca '^^P^ J r * ** P*i*t*'y winch he carried on hw head, and sung in a very pecu- 

Portugal, or a Spanish mail. Nor must 1 omit bar tone the cant words which passed into bis nanie Colly- 
under this head those excessive alarms with which Molly-Puff Ihcro is a half-sheet print of hlro In the Set ol 
several boi.terouc rusUcs infest our streets in turnip 
season ; and which are more inexi usable, because . 

they are wares which are in no danger of cooling 

upon their hands. 

“ There are others who aiVccl a very slow time, 
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No. 252.] WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1711 

Erranti, passlmque oculos per cuncta ferenti 

ViRO Aji. ll. 570. 

Exploring every place with cilrious eyes.* 

Mr. Spectator, 

“ I AM very sorry to find by your discourse upon 
the eye, that you have not thoroughly studied the 
nature and force of that part of a beauteous face. 
Had you ever been m love, you would have said ten 
thousand tilings, which it seems did not occur to 
you. Do but reflect upon the nonsense it makes 
men talk ; the flames which it is said to kindle, the 
transport it raisoe, the dejection it causes in the 
bravest men, and if you do believe thoiie things are 
expressed to an extravagance, yet you will own, 
(hat the influence of it is veiy gi-eat, winch moves 
men to that extravagance. Certain itis, that the whole 
strength of the mind is sometimes seated there ; that 
a kind look imparts all that a year’s discourse could 
give you, in one moment. What matters it what 
she says to you P ‘ see how she looks/ is the lan- 
guage of all who know what love is. When the 
mind is thus summed up, and expressed in a glance, 
did you never observe a sudden joy arise m the 
countenanco of a lover? Did you never see the at* 
tendance of years paid, overpaid in an instaut? 
You a Spectator, and not know that the intelligence 
of aflVetion is carried on by the eye only ; thatgood- 
hreoding has made the tongue falsify the heart, and 
act a part of continual restraint, while nature has 
preserved the eyes to herself, that she may not be 
disguised or misrepresented. The poor bride can 
give her hand, and say, ‘ I do,’ with a languishing 
air, to the man she is obliged by cruel pareifts to 
take for mercenary reasons, but at the same time 
vshe cannot look as if she loved; her eye is full of 
sorrow, and reluctance sits in a tear, while the of' 
fenng of a sacrifice is performed in what we call 
the marriage ceremony. Do you never go to plays? 
Cannot you distinguish between the ejes of those 
who go to see, from those who come to be seen ? F 
am a woman turned of thirty, and am on the obser- 
vation a little; therefore, it you c/r your corre- 
spondent bad consulted me in your discourse on tlie 
eye, I could have told you that the eye of Leonora 
IS slily watchful while it looks negligent; she looks 
round her without the help of the glasses you speak 
of, and yet seems to bo employed on objects directly 
before her. This eye is what dftccts chance-medley, 
and on a sudden, as if it attended to another thing, 
turns all its charms against an ogler. The eye of 
Lusitania is un inslruinent of nremeditated murder; 
but the design being visible, ucstroys the execution 
of it; and with much more beauty than that of Leo- 
nora, it 18 not half so mischievous. There is a brave 
soldier’s daughter in town, that by her eye has been 
the death of more than ever her lather made fly be- 
fore him. A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent, 
a kind eye makes contradiction an assent, an en - 1 
raged eye makes beauty deformed. This bttle mem- j 
her gives life to every other part about us, and I be- 
'^eve the story of Argus implies no more, than that 
the eye is in every part; that is to say, every other 
purt would be mutilated, were not its force repre- 
sented more by the eye than even by itself. But 

*• ADAFTKO. 

With various power the wonder-working eye 

Can awe, or soothe, recicum, or leari axtray 
The motto in the original folio was difTereut, and likewise 
tivVen from Virg Fxrl, lU 103 '' " 

Noscio quia te/wros Rnilus mihi faseinat agnos 


I this is heathen Greek to those who have not con- 
versed by glances. This, Sir, is a language in 
which there can be no deceit, nor tan a skilful ob- 
server bo imposed upon by looks, even among poli- 
ticians and courtiers. If you do me the honour to 
print this among your speculations, I shall in my 
next make you u present of secret history, by trans- 
lating all the looks of the next assembly of ladies 
and gentlemen into words, to adorn some future 
paper. 

“ I am, Sir, your faithful Friend, • 

Mary IIeartfree.” 

‘‘ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I have a sot of a husband that lives a very scan- 
dalous life; who wastes away his body and fortune 
in debaucheries ; and is immoveable to all the argu- 
ments 1 can urge to him. I would gladly know 
whether in some cases a cudgel may not be allowed 
as a good figure of speech, and whether it may not be 
lawfully used by a female orator. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“Barbara Crabtree.’* 

Mu. Spectator, 

“ Though I am a practitioner in the law of some 
standing, and have heard many eminenA pleaders 
in my time, as well as other eloquent sjieakers of 
both universities, yet I agree with ypu, that women 
arc better qualified to succeed in oratory than the 
men, and believe this is to he resolved into natural 
causes. You have mentioned only the volubility 
of their tongues; but what <lo )ou think of the 
silent flattery of their pretty faces, and the porsui- 
sion which even an insipid discourse cairies with it 
when flowing from beautiful lips, to which it would 
be cruel to deny any thing ? It is certain, too, that 
they are possci^sed of some springs of vhetoiic which 
men want, such as tears, Jamhng Ills, and the like, 
which I have seen emjiloyed upon occasion, with 
good success. You must know that I am a [lUiii 
man, and love my money ; yet I liavo a spous.^ who 
IS so great an oiator in tins way, that slic Ujaws 
fiom me what sura she pleases. Every room in my 
house is furnished with trophies of her eloquenv.e, 
rich cuhinets, piles of china, japan screens, and 
costly jars; and if you were to come into my great 
pailour, you would fancy yourself in an India ware- 
I house. Besides this she keeps a squirrel, and I am 
I doubly taxed to pay for.the china he breaks. She 
IS seized with periodical fits about the time of the 
subsciiptioiiR to a new opera, and is diowned in 
tears after having seen any woman there in finer 
clothes than herself. These are arts of persuasion 
purely feminine, and which a tender heart cannot 
resist. What I would therefore desire of you, is, to 
prevail with your friend who has promised to dis- 
sect a female tongue, that he would at the same 
time give us the anatomy of a female eye, and ex- 
plain the springs and sluices which feed it with such 
ready supplies of moisture ; and likewise show by 
what means, if possible, they may be stopped at a 
reasonable expense. Or indeed, since there is 
sonrathmg so moving in the very image of weeping 
Jbeauty, it would be worthy his art to provide, that 
these eloquent drops may no more be lavished on 
trifles, or employed as servants to their wayward 
wills ; but reserved for serious occasions in life, to 
adorn generous pity, true penitence, or real sorrow, 
q* "I am,” &c. 
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Infilgnor ((uicquam reprehciidl, non quia cra'^’ie 
Compoiitunt, lUepideve putelur, sod quia iiut>cr 

II OR. 1 Kp h. r6\ 

I feel my honest indignation rise. 

When with affected air a coxcomb cries, 

The work I own has elegance and ease, 

Blit sure no modem sbu^d presume to please. 

Krancis. 

Thkrk Id nothing which more denotes a great 
mind than the abhorrence of envy and detraction. 
This pasbion roigus more among bad poets than any 
other set of men. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame than 
those who arc conversant in poetry, it is very natu- 
ral for smh as have not succeeded in it, to depre- 
ciate those who have. For since they cannot raise 
themselves to the reputation of their fellow-writers, 
thev must endeavour to sink that to their own pitch, 
if tliey would still keep themselves upon a level 
w'lth them. 

7^he greatest wits that ever were proauced in one 
age, lived together in so good an understanding, 
and celobraled one another with so much generosity, 
that each of them receives an additional lustre from 
his coutcrnpoi ai les, and is more famous for having 
lived with men of so extraoidinaiy ^ genius, than 
if he had himself been the sole wonder of the age 
I need not tell my reader, ^lat I here point at the 
reign of Augustus, and I believe he will be of my 
opinion, that neither Virgil nor Hoi ace w'ould have 
gamed so gieat a reputation in the world, had they 
not been the friends and admirers of each other. 
Indeed all the great wi iters of that age, for whom 
singly we have so great an esteem, stand up toge- 
ther as vouchers for one another’s reputation. But 
at the same time that Virgil was celebrated by 
(lalliis, Fropcrtius, Ilniaie, VariuS) Tucca, and 
Ovul, we know that Bavms uud Maivius were his 
declared foes and calumniators. 

In ourowncouiitiy aman seldom sets up for a jf^et, 
without attaiking the reputation of all Ins brothers 
111 the art. Tlie ignorance of the moderns, the 
gciibblcrs of the age, the decay of poetry, ate the 
topics of detraction with which he rnakes his en- 
trance into the world' but how much more nohle 
i.s the fame that is built on candour and ingenuity, 
according to those beautitul hues of Sir John Den- 
ham, m his poem on Fletcher’s woiks: 

But wliitlier airi I sliay'd^ I m'cd not raise, 

'I roidiiei to Hire fu'iii oilier men's dispraise 
Nor IS tliy f.imc on lessor mins liuUt, 

Nor needs tli\ Juster title the foul khiU 
Uf Fiibtein kings, who, to secure tiieir reign. 

Must tiiivc (lieu brothers, sons, and kindred slam 

I am sorry to find that an author, who is very 
justly esteemed among the best judges, has admitted 
some strokes of this nature into a very fine poem; 

I mean the Art of Criticism, which was published 
some months since, and is a master-piece in its 
kind. The observations follow one another like 
those in Horace’s Art of Poetry, without that me- 
thodical regularity which would have been requisite 
ID a prose author. They are some of them uiuW- 
mon,t but such as the reader mtrst as.sentto, when, 
he sees them c.xnlained with that eleganre and per- 
spicuity in whith they aro delivered. As for those 
which are the most known, and the most received. 


• See Pope’s Works, vol v p 201. fi vols. Kdit Loud. I2nio 

Soo Essoy on the Gemiw and WiUings of Pope. sect. Ill 
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j they are placed in so beautiful a light, and illua- 
, trated with such apt allusions, that they have in 
, them all the graces of novelty, and make the reader 
I who Was before acquainted with them, still more 
convinced of their truth and solidity. And here 
give me leave to mention what Monsieur Boileau 
has so very well enlarged upon in the preface to 
his works, that wit and fine writing do not consist 
so much in advancing things that are new, as in 
giving things that arc known an agreeable turn, 
It is impossible for us, who live in the latter ages of 
the world, to make observations in criticism, mora- 
lity, or in any art or science, which have not been 
touched upon by others. We have little else left 
us, but to represent the common sense of mankind 
in more strong, more beautiful, or more uncommon 
lights. If a reader examines Horace’s Art of 
Poetry, ho will find but very few precepts in it, 
which he may not meet with in Aristotle, and which 
were not commonly known by all the poets of the 
Augu‘itan age. His way of expressing and apply- 
ing them, not his invention of them, is what we are 
chiefly to admire. 

For thi.s reason I think there is nothing in the 
w'orld .so tiresome as the woiks of tliose critics who 
write in a positive dogmatic way, without either 
language, genius, or imagination. If the reader 
W'ould yec how the best of the Latin critics wrote, he 
may find their manner very beautifully described in 
the characters of Horace, Petroniiis, Quintilian, 
rind Longinus, as they are drawn in the essay of 
winch I am now speaking. 

Since I have mentioned Longinus, who in hia 
reflections has given us the same kind of sublime, 
which he observes in the several passages thatocca 
eioned them; I cannot but take notice that our 
English author has after the same manner exem- 
jdificd seveial of his precepts in the very precepts 
themselves. I shall produce two or three instauces 
of this kind. Speaking of the insipid smoothness 
which some readers are so much in love with, he 
has the following veises ; 

TIh'sp equal ayll.ible?! alone lequire, 

'Mio' oft the e.ir tht' open voweis fire, 

While exptetivps their feeble aid do loin. 

And ten low wordi ott t'leep iti otic dull luio. 

The gaping of the vowels in the second line, the 
expletive* “do” in the third, and the ten monosyl- 
lahles in the fourth, give such a beauty to ibis pas- 
sage, as would have been very much admired in an 
diKient poet. The reader may observe the follow 
mg lines in the same view : 

A needless Alexandrine ends the sohr. 

That hko a wounded snake di.igs its slow length along. 

And afterward, 

’'J is not enough no harshness gives offence, 

Ttie sound must seem an echo to Iho seaso 

Soft Is tlio Blrain when Zephyr prntly blow.s. 

Ami the pinoolh stream in Bnu) 0 (l;< r numhTs flow*; 

But when loud surges l.sah the sounding shore. 

'J'he ho.xrse rough \erHe should like the torrent roar. 

When AJiix strives some ro< k s vast w flight to throw. 

The Uno too laboiurs and the words move -^low ; 

Not so, when swift CVimilla sooura the i)lain. 

Flies o’er the uiibcndinj' com, and ukims along the main 

The beautiful distich upon Ajax in the foregoing 
lines puls me in mind of a description in Homer’ti 
Odyssey, tcAtc/i none of the ttUict have taken notice 
of. It IS where Sisyphus is represented lifting his 
stone up the hill, 'which is no sooner carried to the 
top of it, but it immediately tumbles to tbo bottom. 
This double motion of the stone is admirably de- 
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scribed in the number of these verses j as in the four 
first it is heaved up by several spondees intermixed 
with proper breathing-places, and at last trundl<}p 
down m a continued line of Octyls ; 

I turn'd my oye, ftnd as I turn'd survey'd 
A mournful \i!Uon! tlie Sif<>phian shade: 

Wtth many a weary stepni'and many a groan, 

Up the higli hill he heave§a huge round <uono. 

The huge round utoiu*. reiulung wjtli a bound. 

Thunders Impetuous du^vn, and smokes along the ground 

Pop* 

It would be eudless to quote verses out of Virgil 
which have this particular kind of beauty lu the 
numbers; but I may take an occasion iii a future 
paper, to show several of them which have escaped 
the observations of others. 

I cannot coiulude tins paper without taking no- 
tice that we have thiec poems in our tongue, which 
are of the .same nature, and each of them a master- 
piece iu its kind; the Kssay on Translated Verse,* 
the Essay on the Art of Poetry, and the Essay upon 
Criticism. — C. 


No. 254.] FRIDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1711 

Virtuous love ih hononrablo. but lual mcioaseth sorrow. 

When I consider the false impressions which 
arc received b) the generality of the woild, I am 
troubled at none more than a certain levity of 
thought, which many jouiig women of quality have 
entertained, to the hazard of their chaiactcrs, and 
the eertam misfortune of their lives. The first of 
the following letters may best repiesont the faults 
I would DOW' point at; and the answer to it, the 
temper of mind m a contrary character. 

*' My Dear Harriet, 

If thou art she, but oh how fallen, Innv changec , 
what an apostate ! how lost to all that is gay and 
iigreeablel To be married I find is to he huned 
alive ; I cannot conceive it more di‘'mal to be shut 
up in o vault to converse with the shades of my 
ancestors, than to he caincd down to an old nnnor- 
housc in the country, and confined to the eonv**r.sa- 
lion of a «obcr husband, and an aw’kviaid chaiuber- 
maid. For vaiioty I suppose you may enteitain 
yourself with madam iii her grogram gown, the 
fijiousp of )our parish vuar, who has by this time, I 
am sure, Well furnished you with rciieipts for mak- 
ing salves and possets, distilling cordial w'atcis, 
making spups, and applying poultices. 

“ Blest solitude ! I wush thee joy, my dear, of 
thy loved retirement, which indeed you would per- 
suade me is very agreeable, and different enough 
from what I have here described : but, child, I am 
afraid thy brains are a little disordered with ro- 
mances and novels. After six months’ marriage 
to -hear thee talk of love, and paint the country 
scenes so softly, is a little extravagant; one would 
think you lived the lives of sylvan deities, or roved 
among the walks of paradise, like the first happy 
pair. But pray thee leave these whimsies, and 
come to town in order to live and talk like other 
mortals. However, as I am extremely interested 
in your reputation, I would willingly give you a 
little good advice at your first appearance under 
the character of a married woman. It is a little in- 
solent m me, perhaps, to advise a matron ; but I am 
80 afraid you will make so silly a figure as a fond 
wife, that 1 cannot help warning you not to appear 

* By the earl of Roecommon 


in any public places with your husband, and never 
to saunter about St. James’s-park together: if you 
presume to enter the ring at Hyde-park together, 
you arc ruined for ever : nor must you take the 
least notice of otie another, at tho playhouse, or 
opera, unless you would be laughed at for a very 
loving couple, most happily paired in the yoke of 
wedlock. I would recuininend the example of an 
acquaintance of ours to your imitation ; she is tho 
most negligent and fashionable wife in the world; 
she is hardly ever seen in the same place w^th her 
husband, and if they happen to meet, you would 
think them perfect strangers; she was never heard 
to name him in his ahhcnce, and takes care he shall 
nevei be the subject of any discourse that she has 
a share in. I hope you will propose this lady as a 
pattern, though I am very much afraid you will be 
so silly as to think Portia, &c. Sabine and Roman 
wives, much brighter examples. I wish it may 
never coinc into your head to imitate those anti 
quated creatures so far as to come into public in 
the habit, as w'ell aS air, of a Roman ’matron. You 
make already the entertainment at Mrs. Modish’s 
tea-table - .she says, she always thought you a dis- 
ci cot person, and qualified to manage a lamily with 
admirable prudence ; she dies to see what demure 
and serious airs wedlock has given you, hut she 
says, she shall never forgive your choice of so gal- 
lant a man ,is Bellamo|jr, to transform him iuto a 
mere sober liusi>aiid; it was unpaidonablc. You 
see, ray dear, we all envy your happiness, and no 
person more than 

“ Your humble Servant 

Lydia.” 

“ Bo not in pain, good madam, for my appearance 
in town ; 1 shall fiequent no public places, or make 
any visiw where the ( haracter of a modest wile is 
ridiculous. As for your wold railleiy on matrimony, 
it 18 all hypocrisy ; you, and all the handsome young 
wolien of your acquaintance, show yourselves to no 
othei jiiiiposc, than to gam a conquest over some 
man of worth, in order to bestow your charms and 
fortune on him. There is no indecency in the con. ' 
fession ; the dosign is modest and honourable, and 
all your affectation cannot disguise iL 

“ I am married, and have no other concern but 
to plea.se the man I love ; he is the end of every 
care I have ; If I dress, it is for him; If I read a 
poem, or n play, it is to qualify myself for a con- 
versation agreeable to his taste; he is almost the 
end of my devotions; half ray prayers are for his 
happine.ss. I love to talk of him, and never hear 
him named but with pleasure and emotion. I am 
your friend, and wish you happiness, hut am sorry 
to see, by the air of your letter, that there are a set 
of women who arc got into the common-place rail- 
Icry*^ of every thing that is sober, decent, and proper: 
matrimony and the clergy are the topics of people 
of little wit and no understanding. I own to you, 

I have learned of the vicar’s wife all yon tax me 
with. She is a discreet, ingentuus, pleasant, pious 
wornac ; I wish she had the handling of you and 
Ml S'. Modish ; you would find, if you were too 
^ree with her, she would soon make you os charm- 
ing as ever you were; she wotild make you blush 
as much as if you never had been fine ladies. 
The vicar, madam* is so kind as to visit my hus- 
band, and his agreeable conversation has brought 
him to enjoy many sober happy hoUrs when even 1 
am. shut out, and my dear master is entertained only 
with his own thoughts. These things^ dear madam. 
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will he lasting aatisfactums, when the fine ladies, 
and the coxcombs, by whom they Ibrm themselves, 
are irreparably ridiculous, ridiculous in old ago. 

“ I am, MaiUm, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

" Maky Home.” 

” Dear Mr. Spectator, 

“ You have no goodness in the world, and arc not 
in earnest in any thing yon say that is serious, if 
you do not send me a'plain answei to this, 1 hap- 
I pened some days past to be at the play, where, 

I during the time of the performance, I could not keep 
my eyes off from a beautiful young creature who sat 
pist before me, and who, I have been since infoiraed, 
)ids no fortune. It would utterly rum my reputa- 
tion for discretion to marry such a one, and by what 
I can learn she has a character of great modesty, so 
that there is nothing to be thought on any other 
way. My mmd has ever since been so wholly bent 
on her, that I am much in danger of doing some- 
thing very extravagant, without your speedy advice 
' to, 

Your must humble Seivant.” 

I 

! I am sorry I cannot answer this impatient gentle- 
man, but by anotliei question. 

Dfau Corresvonplxt, 

: Would yf>u mairy to please other people, or 

I \ ourself 
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Know there are rhymes, which (fi('"'h and fresh apply’d) 
Will cure the arrant st puppy of lus pnde — Poce. 

1 Tub soul, considered abstractedly fiom its pas- 
sions, is of a remiss and sedentary nature, slow in 
its lesolves, and languishing in Us executions. The 
use, thc-reforc, of the passions is to stii it up, and to 
put It. upon action, to awakeu the undei standings 
to enlbice the will, and to make the wliole man 
more vigorous and attentive in the ])rosetution of 
I his desigus. As this is the end of the passioms in 
general, so it is paiticnlarly of ambition, whudi 
I pushes the soul to such actions as aie apt to jirociiie 
i honour and reputation to the actor. Rut it we 
cairy our retlectioiis higher, we may discover ,fnr- 
j thcr ends of Piovidence m implanliug this passion 
j in maukiud. 

1 It w'a<j necessary for the world, that aits should be 
' invented and impioved, books wiitteu and trans- 
, milted to posterity, nations conquered and civilued. 
j Now, since the proper and genuine motives to 
j these, and the like great actions, would only influ- 
i ence virtuou.s minds; there would be but small im- 
I provements in the world, were there nut some com*, 
j moil principle of action 'WOTking equally with all 
I men: and such a pniiciple is ambition, or a desye 
of fame, by which gieal endowments aic not suf- 
! feted to he ‘idle and useless to tlie public, aud m^ny 
vicious men are over reached, aa^ it were, .and en- 
gaged contraiy to their natural inclihations, m a 
glorious and laudable course of action. For we 
may further observe, that men of the greatest abi- 
lities me most fiied with ambitioji ; and that, on the 
contrary, mean and narrow minds are the least ac- 
tuated by it: whether it be that a man’s sensn of 


his own incapacities makes him despair of coming 
ot fame, or that ho has not enough range of thought 
to look out for any gopd which does not moie im- 
mediately relate to his interest or convenience ; or 
that Providence, m the very fiaino of his soul, 
would not subject him to suyh «i passion as w^onld be 
useless to the world, and a ij^tTnent to himself. 

Welt; not this dcsiie of fame very strong, the 
difficulty of obtaining it, and the danger of losing it 
when obtained, would be suflicient to detor a man 
from so vain a pursuit 

How' few are there w'ho arc furnished with abi- 
lities sufficient to recommend their actions to the 
dilmiration of the wuild, mid to distinguish them- 
selves fiom the lest of mankind’ Providence foi 
the most pait sets us upon a level, and observes a 
kind of pioporlioii in its dispensations towards us. 
Ilf it rcndeisns peifect in one accomplishment, it 
i generally leaves us defective in another, and seems 
caiclul lather of preserving every person fiom 
I being mean and dclicicnt in his qualifications, thai 
I of making any single one eminent or cxtraordinai} 

Among those who are the most richly enejowe 
liy nature, and accomplished by their own industry 
how few are there whose virtues are not obscure 
by the ignoiance, prejudice, or envj of their btN 
holders ! Some men cannot discern between a noble 
and a mean action. Others arc apt to altnbuto 
them to some faEc end or intention; and olheis 
puqiosely misrepresent, or jiut a wrong interpreta- 
tion on them. But the more to eiifoue this consi- 
deration, we ina) observe, that those are generally 
most unsucccsstul in their puisuit arie fame, who 
i are most desiious of obtaining it. It is Sallust’s 
I rcmaik upon Cato, that the less he coveted glory, 
the more he acquired it.* 

Men take an ill-natured pleasure in crossing om 
inebnatiouB, and disa])pf)inling us m what our 
heaits arc most set upon. W'lien therefore they 
have discoveied the passionate dcsiic of tame lU the 
ambitious m.Tn (as mo temper of iniud is mure ajil 
to show Itself), they become sparing and lescn .-d 
in their commendations, they env\ him the satififcic- 
tion of an applain-e, and look on then piaises rather 
as a kindness done to Ins person, tlian as a tn"' ute 
' ]»ai(l to his rnciit. Ollicis who aie free from this 
iidtuial ji( rveibencss of temper, glow wary in\heir 
jnaises of one yvho sets loo great a value cm thevn, 
lest they sliould raise him too high m his OT Q 
ini.iginatioij, and by consequence remove him 'lo a 
gicatei distance from themselves. , 

i But, tuiliier, this clesiie of tame naturally ^betrays 
the ambitious man into such iiulocentnea as ara< 
lessening to hi.s reputation. H e is fetill atrajd lest 
.my ot lus actions should be thrown away in private, 
lest Ins deserts should be cormealed from the notice 
of the w'orld, or rectfivc any disadvantage from the 
reports which others make of them. This often 
sets them on empty boasu and o.stentations of 
himsell, and betrays him mto vain fantasimal re- 
citals of his own pcrlormauccs. llis discourse gc- 
neially leans one way, and, whatever is the subject 
of It, tends obliquely either to the detracting trom 
others, or to the extolling of himself. Vanity is the 
•natural wbakoifess of an ambitious man, which cx- 
O.SC* hiin to tb» secret scorn and derision of those 
c conVersPs with, and ruins the character be is so 
iudiyslrious to advance by it. For though his actions 
‘aria 'never so glorious, iWy lose their lustre when 
tliey are drawn at large, and set to show by his owu 
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hanfl ; an(i as the world is more apt to find fault 


than to commend, the boast will probably be cen- 
sured, when the great action that occasioned it is 
forgotten. 

Besides, this very desire of fame is looked on as 
a meanncjs and imperfection in the greatest charac- 
ter. A solid and suhstttntial greatness of soul looks 
down with a generous neglect on the censures and 
applauses of the multitude, and places a man beyond j 
the little noise and strife of tongues. Accordingly, 
wA find in ourselves a secret awe and veneration for 
the character of one who moves above us in a regu- 
lar and illustrious course of viitue, without any 
regard to our good or ill opinions of him, to our 
reproaches or commendations. As, on the con- 
trary, it 18 usual for ns, when we would take off from 
the fame and reputation of an action, to ascribe it to 
vain glory and a dcsiie of fame in the actor. Nor 
is this common judgment and opinion of mankind 
ill founded : for certainly it denotes no great bravery 
of mind, to be worked up to any noble action by so 
selfish a motive, and to do that out of a desire of 
fame, which wc could not be prompted to b) a dis- 
interested love to mankind, or by a generous passion 
for the glory of him who made us. 

Thus is fame a thing difficult to be cdjtained by 
all, but particularly by those who thirst after it, 
since most men have so much either of ill-nature, or 
of w’ariness, as not to gratify or soothe the vanity of 
the ambitious man ; and sin<'e this very thirst after 
fame naturally betrays him into such imieccncics as 
are a lessoning to hia reputation, and is itself looked 
upo.n as a we-kr-Css in ;he greatest rharacters. 

In the next place, fame is easily lost, and as dif- 
ficult I'o be preserved as it was at first to ,be ac- 
quirer’ . But this I shall make the .subject of a fol- 1 
lowiH’g paper. — C. 
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I y Fimo i« an ill jou may wiOi ea^e obtain 
I / A sad opi)r«sHi(,n. to be borne wUh i>aiii — TI bsiod 

TiiI'-re are many passions and tempers of mind 
1 Wl hich naturally dinpoHe us to depress and vilify tlie 
I mpjirit of one rising m the esteem of mankind. All 
I thoS’o who made their entrance into the world with 
' the ftjame advantages, and were once looked on as 
J h.'if>', equals, a’-e apt to think the fame of his merits a 
flection on their own indeserts ; at9d will therefore 
tak!,e care to reproach him with the scandal of some 
past a»iction, or derogate from the worth of the pre- 
sent, tt^bat they may }.till keep him on the same level 
with theijmselvcs. The like kind of consideration 
often stirs u^vb the envy of such as were once his su- \ not of a piece with the rest of his character ; or lie- 
penors, who thliTdflk it a detraction from their merit cause it is impossible for a man at the same tune to 
to see another get|j^^ound upon them, and overtake be attentive to the more important part of his life, 
them in the pursuits iA.of plory ; and will therefore , and to keep a watchful eye over all the incnnsidcr- 
endoavour to sink his rep^’Uatidn, that they may the able circumstances of his behaviour and conversa- 
hetter preserve their own. "Hvi^'bose who were once tion ; or because, as we have before observed, the 
his equals envy and defame mkrio, because they now same temper of mind which inclines us to a desire 
see him' their superior ; and time"'®® of fame, naturally betrayf us into such slips and un- 

his superiors, because they look warinesses, as are not incident to men of a contrary 

equal Mk disposition. 

But further, a man whose extraoralv ‘After all, it must be confessed, that a noble and 

tion thus lifts him up to the notice and Jivdl^^c^vatioij triumphant merit often breaks through and disri- 
of mankind, draws a multitude of eyes pates these little spots and sullies in its reputation ; 

that will narrowly inspect every part of hiVltP*’ I mistaken pursuit after fame, or through 

aider him nicely in all views, and not be 1 infirmity, any false step bo made in the 

pleased when they have taken* him in the WorsK®**®”^ momentous concerns of life, the whole scheme 

mo^it disadvanUgeous lijrht. There are manv of ambitious designs is broken and disappomted. 

- • -ictimr the comml rLI. JsftniThe smaller stn.ns and blemishes may die away, and 


an exalted character. They publish their ill-na»urcd 
discoveries with a secret pride, and applaud them- 
selves for the singularity of their judgment, which 
has searched deeper than others, detected what the 
rest of the world nave overlooked, and found a flaw 
in what the generality of mankind admire Others 
there are who proclaim the errors and infirmities of 
a great man with an inward sati<^faetion and com- 
placency, if they discover none of the like errors 
and infirmities in themselves ; for while they are 
exposing another’s weaknesses, they are* tacitly 
aiming «t their own commendations, who are not 
subject to the like infirmities, and are apt to bo 
transported with a secret kind of vanity, to see 
themselves superior, in some respects, to one of a 
sublime and celebrated reputation. Nay, it very 
often happens, that none are more industrious in 
publishing the blemishes of an extraordinary repu- 
tation, than such as he open to the same censures 
in their own chaiacters, as either hoping to excuse 
their own defects by the authority of so high on 
example, or to raise an imaginary applause to them- 
selves, for resembling a person of an exalted repu- 
tation, though in the blameable parts of his charac- 
ter. If all the.se serret springs of detraction f ol, 
yet very often a vain ostentation of wit, sets a m:in 
on attacking an established name, and sacrificing it 
to the mirth and laughter of those about him. A 
satire or a lilxd on one of the common stamp, never 
meets with that reception and approbation among 
its readers, as what is aimed at a person whose 
merit places him upon an eminence, and gives him 
a more conspicuous figure among men. Whetlier 
it be, that we think it shows greater art to expose 
and turn to ridicule a man whose character seems 
so iroprojier a subject for it, or that we are pleased, 

! by sonic implicit kind of revenge, to see him taken 
down and humbled in his reputation, and in soma 
measure reduced to our own rank, who h.ul so fai 
j raised lurnself above u.s, in the reports and opinioiiH 
of mankind. 

I Thus we see how' many dark and intricate motives 
[ there are to detraction and defamation, and how 
1 many mahciou'. spies are searching into the actions 
of a great man, who is not always the best pre- 
paied for so narrow an inspection. For we may 
generally observe, that our admiration of a famous 
man lessens upon our nearer acquaintance with 
him • and that we seldom hear the description of a 
celebrated person, without a catalogue of some noto- 
rious weaknesses and infirmities. 'I’he reason may 
he, because any little slip is more conspicuous and 
observable in his conduct than in anothei’s, as it is 


find a pleasure in contradicting the common report? i ■ 
ol fame, and m spreading pbrr^ld the weaknesses of 
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tliom : but a blot of a deeper nature caaU a ghade 
on all the other beauties, and darkens the whole 
character. How difficult, therefore, is it to preserve 
a great name, when he that has acquired it is so 
obnoxious to such little weaknesses and infirmities 
as are no small diminution to it when discovered i 
obpecially when they arc so industrioubly pro- 
claimed, and aggravated by such as were,pnce his 
superiors or equals ; by such as would set to show 
their judgment, or their wit, and by such as are 
guilty, ur innocent of the same slips or misconducts 
in their own beha\iour. 

But were there none of these dispositions in 
others to censure a famous man, nor any such mis- 
carriages m himself, yet would he meet with no 
small trouble in keeping up his reputation, in all 
its height and splendour. There must be always a 
noble train of actions to preserve his fame in life 
and motion. For when it is once at a stand, it na- 
turally flags and languishes. Admiiation is a very 
short-lived passion, that immediately decays upon 
growing familiar with its object, unless it be still 
fed with fresh discoveries, and kept alive by a new 
perpetual succession of miracles rising up to its 
view. And even the greatest actions of a cele- 
brated person labour under this disadvantage, that, 
however surprising and extiaordinary tliey maybe, 
they are no more than what are expected trom him; 
but, on the contrary, if they fall any thing below 
the opinion that is conceived of him, though they 
might raise the reputation of another, they arc a 
dmiinution to his. 

Ono wmuld tUinx there should be something 
wonderfully pleasing in the possession of fame, that, 
notwithstanding all these mortifying considerations, 
can engage a man m so desperate a pur.sint, and yet 
if we consider the little happiness that attends a 
great character, and the multitude of disquietudes to 
which the desire of it subjects an ambitious mind, 
one would be still the more surprised to sec so many 
restless candidates for glory. 

Ambition .raibca a secret tumult in the soul ; it 
inflames the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry 
of thought. It 18 still leaching after an empty, 
iniagiuaiy good, that has not iii it the power to abate 
or satisfy it. Most other tilings we long for, can allay 
the cravings of (heir proper 'sense, and fora while set 
the appetite at rest; but fame is a good so wholly 
foreign to our natures, that we have no faculty in the | 
soul adapted to it, nor any organ in the body to 
relish it; an object of desire, placed out of tiio pos- 
sibility of fruition. It may indeed fill the mind for 
a while with a giddy kind of pleasuie, but it is such 
a pleasure as makes a man restless and uneasy under 
it; and which does not much satisfy the present 
thirst, as it excites fresh desire*', and sets the euiil on 
new enterprises. For how few ambitious men are 
there, who have got as much lame as they desired, 
and whose thirst after it h.is not been as eager in the 
very height of their reputation, as it w as before they 
became known and eminent among men ? There U 
not any circumstance in Ciesar’s character which 
gives me a greater idea of him, than a saying which 
Cicero tells us ho frequently made use in private 
conversation, “ That bo was satisfied with bisshaie 
of life and fame.*' Se v(4 ad naturamf vd 
ad gloria%n emwe.” Many indeed have given over 
their pursuits after fame, but that has proceeded 
either'frora the disappointments they have met in it, 
or from their experience of the little pleusuro which 
attends it, or from the Letter informations or natural 
coldness of old age; but seldom from a full satis- 
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faction and acquiescence in their present enjoy- 
ments of it 

Nor is fame otily unsatisfying in itself, but the de 
sire of it lays us open to many accidental troubles 
which those are free from, w'ho have no such a tender 
regard for it. How often is the ambttious man cast 
down and disappointed, if ho receives no praise 
where he expet ted it ? Nay, how often is he morti- 
fied with the very praises he receives, if they do not 
rise so high as he thinks they ongiit ; which they 
seldom dt^unless lucieased by flattery, Since fitw 
men have so good an opinion of us as we have of 
ourselves? But if the ambitious man can be so 
much grieved even with praise itself, how will he be 
able to bear up under scandal and defamation? for 
the same temper of mind winch makes him desire 
fame makes him hate reproach. If he can be trans- 
poited with the extraordinary praises of men, he will 
be as much dejected by their censures. How little, 
therefore, is the happiness of an ambitious man, who 
gives every one a dominion over it, who thus subjects 
hl^l^elf to the good or ill speeches of others, and puts 
it in the power of every malicious tongue to throw 
him into a fit of melancholy, and destroy his natural 
rest and repose of mind ; especially when we con- 
sider that the world is more apt to ccusuro* than ap- 
plaud, and hirawlf fuller of imperfections than 
virtues. 

We may further observe, that <5Uch a man will be 
nioic grieved for the loss of fame, than he could 
have been pleased with the enjoyment of it For 
though the presence of this imaginary good cannot 
make us happy, the absence of it may make us mi- 
serable : because in the enjoyment ot an object wo 
only find (hat sliare of pleasure which it is capable of 
giving us, but in the loss ol it wc do nut proportion 
our grief (o the real value it bears, but to the value 
our lancies and imaginations set upon it. 

So inconsiderable is the satisfaction that fame 
brings along with it, and so great the disquietudes to 
wdiich it makes us liable. The desire of it stirs up 
veiy uneasy motions in (he mind, and is rather in- 
flamed than satisfied by the presence of the thing 
dcsiied. The enjoyment of it brings but very littlo 
pleasuie, though the loss or want of it be very sen- 
sible and afflicting ; and even this little happiness 
is so very precarious, that it wholly depends upon 
the will of others. Wo are not only tortured by the 
repioaches which arc nflered us, but arc disap- 
pointed by the silence of men when it is unoxjiected j 
and luiiublcd even by their praises. — C 
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No .lumber sc.Us llio eye of Pr()\'idenLe, 

Present lo e^ery .u'linn wo coiriineuoe, — Houatos 

Th.\t I might n6t lose myself upon a subject of 
so great extent as that of famf*, I have treated it in a 
particular order and method, i ha\o fiist of all con- 
sidered the reasons why Providence rneijy have im- 
planted in our mind such a principle of action, I 
have ill the next place shown from many conside- 
rations, first, that fame is a thing difficult to bo ob- 
tained, and easily to be lost; secondly, that it bring# 
the ambitious man very little happiness, but subjects 
him (o much uneasiness and dissatisfaction. 1 shall 
in’ the last place show, that it hinders us from ob- 
taining an end which we have abilities to acquire, 
and which is accompanied by fblness of satisfaction. 
I need not tell my reader, that I mean h]|r this end, 
that happiness which is reserved for us m another 
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! wwifi, which every one has abilities to procure, and 
i which will bring along with it “fulness of joy, and 
pleasures for evermore.” 

How the pursuit alter fame may hinder us in the 
attainment ol this great end, I shall leave the readei 
to collect fioni the three following consideration'. 

Fust, Reenuse the stremg dcoire of fame breeds 
several vicious habits in the mind. 

Secondly, Because many of those actions, whnh 
are apt to piocurefame, are not in their i^atuie con- 
ducive to tnis our ultimate happiness. 

Thirdly, Because if we slmuld allow the same 
actions to be. the proper mslruinents, both of ac- 
quiring fame, and of piocurnig thi.s happiness, they 
would nevertheless fail in the atlainuieiiL of tins last 
end, if they proceeded from a desire ot the lirst. 

I'hese thice propositions are self-evident to those 
who arc versed in .sjjceulations of morality. Foi 
which roa.sou J shall not enlarge upon them, but 
proceed to a point of the same nature, which inaj 
open to us a move uncommon held of speculation. 

From what has been already observed, I think wo 
may make a natuia] conclusion, that it is the 
greatest folly to seek the praise oi approhatmn of any 
being, except the Supreme, and that lor these two 
reasons; because no other being can make a right 
judgment of us, and esteem us according to our 
nierits ; and because wo can procure no coiisideiable 
benelit or advantage from the esteem and a'ppio- 
bation of any othei being. 

In the hist [ilace, no other being can make a right 
judgment of us, and esteem us accoiding to our 
merits. Cicated beings see nothing but oui outside, 
and can thorcloie only fiauie a judgment of us from 
our exteiior actions and behaviour; but bow unfit 
these aie to give us a light notion of each other’s 
perfections, may a])pcar fiom seveial roiusulciations 
'riiero are many vntues, which in their own nature 
are incapable of any outward rejncsontatiou ; many 
silent perffctions in the soul of a good mail, wliicli 
aie great ornauients to humau najine, but not able 
to discover tliciri '■elves to the knowleclge of others; 
they are transacted in jinvate without noise or show, 
and are only visible to the gicat Searcher ol heails 
What actions can express the enfiie punly of 
thought which refines and sam tifics a \ii tuous man ^ j 
That seciet rest and contenteduess of nund, which 
gives him a j>ei feet enjoyment of bis present con- 
ditiiin ? That inwaid plcasiue’ and complacency 
wfanhhe feels in doing good ? That delight ainl 
satisfaction winch be takes in the piosj)erit} and 
happiness of another? Tiio-e and the like virtues 
ire the liiddeii beauties of a .soul, the .secret graces 
winch cannot be discovered by a mortal eye, but 
make Ibo soul lovely and jnccious in Ins sight from 
whom no scen ts arc concealed.' Again, there are 
many virtues which want an opporlunitv of exerting 
and showing themselves in letiovs. Every virtue 
requires time ami place, a pioper oliject and a fit 
conjuncture of circumslances, for the due exercise 
of it. A #tate of poverty ohsi uies all the viilues of 
liberality and munificence. Tlie patience and for ti- 
lude of a martyr and confessor lie concealed in the 
flourishing times of Christianity. Some virtues are 
only seen in aflliction, and some in piosperity 
some in a private, and others in a public capacity. 
But the great Sovereign of the world beholds eveiy 
jierfeclion in its obscurity, and not only sees what 
we do, but what we would do. He views our be- 
haviour in every concurrence of affairs, aud sees us 
engaged in all the possibilities of action. He dis- 
covers the martyr aud confessor without the trial of 


flames aud tortures, and will hereafter entitle many 
to the reward of actions which they had never the 
oppoitunity of performing. Another reason why 
men (aiinot form a right judgment of us is, hecauho 
the same actions may be aimed at diflercnt ends, 
aud arise fiom quite contiary piineiples Artious 
aie of so mixed a nature, and so lull of ciicum- 
staiue.s, that us men pry into them more or less, or 
uhseive some parts more than others, they take dif- 
ferent hints, and jiut contrary interpretations on 
them ; so that the same actions may reppesent a 
man as hypocritical aud designing to one, which 
make him appear a saint or liero to another. He, 
theiefore, who looks upon the soul through its out- 
ward actions, often sees it thioupli a decestful me- 
dium, which is aj»t to discolour and pervert the 
object; so that, on tliis account also, he is llio only 
proper judge of om peitVctions, who does not guess 
at the sineeniy of our intentions from the goodness 
of our actions, but weighs the goodnesa of our 
actions by the .sincerity of our intentions. 

But fuitber, it is impossible for outwund actions to 
repic.‘«eiit the perfections of the soul, becauso they 
can never sliow^ the strength of tliO''C princijiles 
from whence they pioceed. '^I’hey are not .idcquate 
expressions of oiir iirtues, and can only show us 
what habits are in the soul, without diseoveiing the 
degree and jieifection of such habits. Ihey are at 
be.st but weak rescmiblanees of our intentions, faint 
and impertei t, that may at quaint us with the general 
design, hut tan nevei ex pi ess the beauty and life 
of the oijginal. But the gieat Judge of all the earth 
[knows eveiy different slate and degiee of human 
improvement, fiorn those weak stimngs and ten- 
dencies of the will whith have not yet loimod 
themselves into logular puiposes and designs, to the 
last entire finishing and ronsuminatmn of a good 
habit. He beholds the fust inipcifect rudiments of 
a viitue in the soul, and keeps a walchlal eye over 
It in all its piogiess, until it has leteivcd every 
gra< e it isopahle of, and appeals in its lull beauty 
I and j>cife(tion. J’iiiis we .vee, (hat none but the 
I Supreme Being can C'teem us accoiding to our 
pi oper merits, since all olh<*is luiist judge ol m from 
our outward actions; whicli can mver give them a 
just e.stimate ol us, since theie aio many pei feci ions 
of a man winch are not capable of appearing in 
actions, many which, allowing no natural ineapucity 
of .showing themselves, want an oppoitunity ol doing 
it; or should they .ill meet with an ojqioi tmiity ol 
Hppi'.iring by actions, yet those actions may be nus- 
iiitci prided, .and applied to wrong ])rinL’iplcs- or, 
though they plainly discovered the principles from 
whence they proceeded, they could uevoi show the 
degree, strength, and perfection of those piiiieiples. 

And as the Supreme Being is the only puqier 
judge of our perfections, so he is the only fit le- 
wardcr of them. This is a con'^iJeration that comes 
home to our interest, as the other adajds itself to our 
ambition. And wh.at could the most aspiring, or 
the most selfish man desire more, were he to lorm 
the notion of a Being to whom he would reiommcud 
liiinholf, than such a knowledge ns can discover the 
least appearance of perfection m him, and such a 
goodiie''S as will propoition a reward to it? 

Let the ambitious man, therefore, turn all his 
desire of fame thi.s way; and, that he may propose to 
himself a fame worthy of his ambition, let him con- 
sider, that if he employs his abiliticB to the bVat ad- 
vantage, the time uiil come when the »^upreme 
Governor of the woild, the great Judge of mankind, 
who aces cve-y degree of perfection in otheis, and 


I 
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possejifics all possible perfection in himself, ^hall pro- 
claim his worth before men and angels, and pro- 
nounce to him in the presence of the w hole creation 
that best and most significant of applause, “ Well 
done, thou good and faiiliful sen'ant, cuter thou mto 
thy Mastei’s joy.”— 'C. * 

No. 258.] WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1711. 

Divide ct unpera 
Dividt- and rule. 

Plicasi re and recreation of oiio bind or other 
are absolutely neccssaiy to relieve our minds and 
bullies from too constant attention and l.ibour : 
where thcieforc public diversions ,ire tolerated, it 
behoves persons of distinction, with their power and 
example, to preside ovei them in such a maiinei .is 
to cheek any thing that (cuds to the eorrujitiofi of 
manners, or which is too- mean or trivial tor the 
enteitaminoiit of reasonable euMtuies. As to the 
diversions of this kind in tins town, we owe lliem to 
the arts of poetry and nmsic. My own private 
opinion, with leletion to such recreations, I have 
heielolbic given with all the tiankness imagiiicible ; 
what ( oncerns those arts atpres-nit the u'adei sliall 
have from my eoi respondents. The fiisl of the hdleis 
with which I ai f|uit mvseJt foi this da), is written 
by one who proposes to improvv’ our eiilci taiunients 
ol draiiiitir poctiy, and tin* other comes from tliioo 
[ler-ions, wdio, as soon as named, will he thouglit 
capable of adv.ancing the pies'uU stale of music 

*•^^u Sera r I'lOR, 

“I am cousideialdy obliged to yon for )onr 
speedy publn ation of ray last in )ouis of the IStli 
instant, and am in no small hopes ot being settled 
ID the pn.st of Comptroller of the Cues. Ui all the 
objections I have hearkened after in public coffee- 
houses, there is hut one that semns to catry any 
I wcMglit with it, VIZ. 'Idiat su( h a post would come 
! too near ihe natuic of a ruonopol). Now'’, Sir, be- 
j cause I would have all .sorts of people made e<is), 
i and being willing to have more strings than one to 
I my bow, III ease that a cnniptiidler should fail me, 

! 1 have sime formed ariothei jirojeet, w^luch being 

I grounded on the dividing of a piesmit monopoly, I 
i hope will give the public an efpuvalent to their full 
! content. You know, Sir, it is allowed, that the 
! bu‘>iness of the stage is, as the Latin has 
I et idouLd ducre Now, then; being but one 

I dramatic tlieatio li( "'Used fur the delight and profit 
i of this extensive metropolis, I do humbly propose, , 
i for the coiivenieni'o of such of its inhabitants as are j 
i too distant from Covent-ganlen, that luiotlier fheatie | 
j of case may be elected in some spacious jiart ol the ' 
city ; and that the diricliou thereof may be made a 
franchise in fee to me and my heirs loi ever And , 
that the town may have no jealousy of my evert 
coming into a union with the set of actois now in l 
being, I do further propose to constiiute fur my 
tlepuly my near kinsman and adventurer, Kit 
Crotchet,* w-hose long exiierience and improve- 
riients in those affairs need no rccommcntlatign. 

It was obvious to every spectalor, whar a quite dif- 
ferent foot the stage was upon during lus govern- 
ment; and had he not bocm bolted out of hi.-» trap- 
doors, bis garrison might have held out for ever ; he | 
ha\in^ by long pains and perscvprance arrived at 
the art of making his army light without payor 
provisions. 1 must confess it is with ^ melancholy 

• Christopher Rich. 


amazement I see so wonderful a genius laid aside, 
and the late slaves of the stage now becuin#il43 
masters; dunces tliat will be sure to suppress all 
theatrical entertainrncnls and activities that they 
are not able themseKos to shine ui • 

“ Every uihu that goes to a play is nut obliged to 
have cither wit or understaudiug ; and 1 insist upon 
it, th.at all who go there should see something which 
may improve them in a way of whig)i they are ca- 
pable In short, Sir, I would have something done, 
as weH as sanl, on the stage. A irnan may have an 
.letive body, though he has not a quuk conception ; 
for the imitation therefore of such as are, as I may 
so bpeak, corporeal wits, or mmble fellows, I Would 
fain ask any of the pieseiU inisinanagers, why 
should not rope-dancers, vaiilters, tumbleis, ladder- 
walkers, and j>o.stnrc-m.i®tei 8 appCiir again on our 
, stage ^ After such a representation, a five-bar gate 
j would be leaped with a better grace next time any 
I of the audience went a Imutiiig. Sii, these things 
i cry aloud for reformation, and fall properly under 
the piovime of Spci tator-geiieral ; but how indeed 
should it be otbeiwiso, while fellows (that for 
twenty y^ars togelhfi were never paid hut as their 
master was in the humour) now iiresiirne to pay 
oflu'rs m ire (han ever they liad in their lues; and 
in (ontempt of (he piaitico ot jiersniis of cmidition. 
ha\o the iiiMdeneh to owe no tiailesm-in afaithing 
<it (he end ot (he week. all I pjopose 18 th*:? 

public good ; for no one enU inmg/ni' I shall ever 
get d joivate shilling by il , tbeiiloie I hope you 
will leeomuiend thu matter in one of your this 
w.okN pajieu, and dehiie, when my house opens, 
voM vmII act opt the libeity of it for the trouble you 
hd\c deceived fioiii, 

“ Sn, ) our bumble Servant, 

“ K AT PH (’RoTcnn. 

“ P S I liavo assuiauces that the tuiuk maker ' 
will dec Idle fur us. 

Mr. SpF.cTji roH, 

‘‘ We whos(‘ names are iuhseribed, think you 
the jmojjoipst jiersoii jo signify what we have to 
oiler the town in behalf of oinselves and the art 
which we piufpbs, imi'‘io. \Ve conceive liopes of 
your favour fiom the «po( illations on the mistakes 
which (he town um into with regard to their plea- 
sure of tins kind, and believing your method of 
judging is, that )ou consider music only valuable, 
as it IS ogieeable tt), and heightens the purpose of 
poetry, we consent that it is not only the tme way ( 
of relislijiig that pleasnie, but also that withvUit it a 
composure of music is the same thing as a poem, 
where all the lules of poetical numbers are ob- 
served, iboiigli the vvoids have no sense or meaning; 
to say it shorter, meie musical sounds are m our i 
art no other than ngnsciise veiscs are in poetry, ' 
Music, therefoio, is to aggravate what is intended | 
by poetry; it iniiot always j ivo some passion or | 
sentiment to express, or else violins voices, or any 
other organs of sound, affoid an entertainment very - 
little .above the rattles of childien. ft was from 
this opinion of the matter, that when Mr. Clayton 
had finished bis studies in Italy, and brought over 
The opera of Arsiuoe, that Mr, Haym and Mr. 
Dieupart, who h.id the honour to be welTknowii 
and received among the uobihty and gentry, were 
zealously inclined to assist by their solicitations, in 
introducing so ^elegant an entertainmeni as the 
Italian music grafted^ upon Englbh poetry. For 
this end, Mr. Dmupart and Mr. Haym, according 
t,Q their several opportunities, promoted the intro- 
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duction of Arsinoe, and did it to the best advantage fewer, who against common rules and fashions, daro 
80 i^cat a novelty would allow. It is not proper to obey its dictates. As to salutations, which I was 
trouble you with particulars of the just complaints about to talk of, I observe, as I stroll about town, 
wc all of us have to make ; but so it is, th.at without there are great enormities committed with regard 
regard to our obliging pains, we are all equally set to this particular.— You shall sometimes see a man 
aside in the present opera. Our application, there- begin the offer of a salutation, and observe a for- 
fore, to you is only to insert this letter in your bidding air, or escaping eye, in the person he is 
paper, that the town may know’ we have all three going to salute, and stop short in the poll of his 
joined together to make entertainments of music neck. This in the person who believed he could do 
for the future at Mr. Clayton’s house in York- it with a good grace, and was refused the ^pportu- 
buibliiigs. What we promise ourselves is, to make nity, is justly resented with a coldness the whole 
a subscription of two guineas, for eight times ; and ensuing season. Your great beauties, people in 
that the entertainment, with the names of the au- much favour, or by any means or for any purpose 
tUors of the poetry, may be punted, to be sold in overflattered, arc apt to practise this, which one 
the house, with an account of the several authors of may call the j)reventing aspect, and throw their 
the vocal as well as tlie inatrumental music for attention another way, lest they should confer a 
each night; the money to be paid at the receipt of bow or a couitesy upon a person who might not 
the tickets, at Mr. (diaries Lillie’s. It will, we appear to deserve that dignity. Others you shall 
hope, Sir, he easily allowed, that we are capable of find so obsequious, and so very courteous, as there 
uudcitaking to exhibit, by our joint foicc and dif- is no escajnng their favours of this kind. Of this 
fereut qualihcations, all that cau be done in music ; sort may be a man who is in the fifth or sixth 
but le.st you should think so dry a thing as an degree of favour with u minister. This good creu- 
accouut of our proposal should be a matter un- tuio is resolved to show the world, that gieat 
Worthy of your paper, wliuli geneially contains honours cannot at all change his inannei-s; he is 
something of jiubbc use, give us leave to say, that the same civil person he ever was ; he will venture 
favouring oui design is no less than reviving an ait Ins neck to bow out of a coach in full speed, at 
which runs to ruin by the utmost baibari.sm under once to show he is full of business, and yet not so 
an affectation of kiiowlc*dcc. We aim at establish- taken up as to forget Ins old friend. With a man 
ing some settled notioi^i what is music, at recover- who is not so well formed for courtsliip and elegant 
ing from neglect aud w’aut very many families w'ho behaviour, such a geiith'inau as this seldom liuds 
depend upon it, at making all foreigners who pro- his accouni in the retuin of his complinieiits ; but 
tend to succeed in England to leain the language he will still on^ for he is in Ins own way, and 
of it as we ourselves have done, aud not to be so in- mu>t not omit , le' the neglect fall on your side, or 
soleut as to expect a whole nation, a refined and where it will, his business is still to be well-bred to 
learned nation, should submit to learn theirs. In a the end. I think I have read, in one of our Eng- 
word, Mr. Spectator, with all deference and huini- hsh comedies, a description of a fellow that affected 
lity, we htqie to behave oiiisclves m this undeitak- know'ing evci y body, and for want of judgment m 
mg iu such a maiiner, that all Eiiglisbiuen who j time and place, would bow and smile in the face of 
have any skill in music may be fuitbered ui it for i a judge sitting in the court, wouM sit in un opposite 
their profit or diversioti by what new things we i gallery and smile in the minister’s face as he came 
bliall produce ; never pietending to surpass others, j up into the jmljiit, and nod as if he alluded to some 
or asseiting that any thing which is a science is familiarities bctvreen them in another place. But 
not attainable by all men of all nations who have | now I happen to speak of salutation at church, I 
proper genius for it. We say’, Sir, what we hojie | must take notice that several of my correspondents 
for, it is not expected will arrive to us by contemning have importuned me to consider that subject, and 
others, but through ihe utmost diligence recoin- | settle the point of decorum in that particular. j 


mending ourselves. We are. Sir, I do not pretend to be the best courtier in the 

“ Your must humble Servants, world, but I have often on public occasions thought 

“ Thomas Cl AVION ^ absurdity in the company (during 

“ Nicolino IIavm. royal presence) to exchange salutations from all 

“ Chari lis Dil .1 PVRT ” P*^*"^* of the room, when certainly common sense 

should suggest, that all regaids at that time should 
„ — „ — — l,g engaged, and cannot be divcitcd to any other 

[0.259.1 THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1711. to 'h-- But 

' to the complaint of my correspondents, it is not to 

Quod decet honsitum est, et (^uod honestum esi dm’d. be imagined W’bat offence some of them take at the 

custom of saluting in places of W'orship. I have a 
What la becoming la honourahlo. and what is honourable la y^ry angry letter from a lady, who tells me of one 


‘ Nicolino IIav m. 

‘ ClIARLliS Dil. 1 r\RT.” 


No. 259.] THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1711. 

Quod decet honeitum est, et (^uod honestum est deed. 

Tm.i- 


becoming. 


of her acquaintance, who, out of mere pride and a 


There are some things which cannot come under i pretence to be rude, takes upon her to return no 
certain rules, but which one would think could not 1 civilities done to her in the time of divine service, 
need them. Of this kind are outward civilities and | and is the most religious woman, for no other reason 
salutations. These one would imagine might be ! but to appear a woman of the best quality in the 
regulated by every man’s common sense, witliout ^chunb. This absurd custom had better be abo- 
Ihe help of au instructor: but that which we call Lshed than retained; if it were but to prevent evils 
common sense suffers under that word: for it some- of no higher a nature than this is; but I am in- 
times implies no more than that faculty which is ' formed of objections much more considerable. A 
common to all men, but sometimes signifies right ] dissenter of rank and distinction was lately pre- 
reason, and what all men should consent to. In ! vailed upon by a friend of his to come to one of the 
this latter acceptation of the phrase, it is no great ' greatest congregations of the church of England 
wonder people err so much against it, since it is about town. After the service w as over, he declared 
not every one who is possessed of it, and there are ^ he W’os very weU satisfied with the little ceremony 
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vrhicli wag used towards God Almighty ; but at the 
same time he feared he should not be able to go 
through those required towards one another : as to 
tins point he was in a stale of despair, and feared 
ho was not well-bred enough to be a convert. There 
have been many scandals of this kind given to our 
Protestant dissenters, from the outward pomp and 
respect we take to ourselves in our religious assem- 
blies. A Quaker who came one day into a church, 
fixed his eye upon an old lady with a carpet larger 
than that from the pulpit before her, expecting 
when she would hold forth. An anabaptist who 
designs to come over himself, and all his family, i 
within a few months, is sensible they want breeding 
enough for our congregations, and has sent his two 
eldest daughters to leuin to dance, that they may 
not misbehave themselves at church. It is worth 
considering whether, in regard to awkward people 
with scrupulous consciences, a good Christian of 
the best air in the W'orld ought not rather to deny 
herself the opportunity of showing so many graces, 
than keep a bashful proselyte without the pale of 
the church. — T. 


1 No. 260.] FR1D.\Y, DFXEMBER 2f*. 1711. 

Sin; 5 ula de oo1ji« auni jira'dautur cuntes — Hon. 3 Kp u 55 

Yean fulloivinR nipal soinetlung evcr> dai . 

At lost tJicy .nLal iis frmri ouriclves .iway — Pto-K 

I " Mr. Sl'KCT\10R, 

* I AM HOW 111 the hist) -fifth yeai of my age, and 
having hron tlio greatir jiart of my days a man of 
plcasuic, the decay of my faculties is a stagnation 
of my life Hut how is it, Sir, that my appetites 
are increased upon me with the loss of power to 
gratify them ? I write this like a criminal, to warn 
people to enter upon wliat reformation they jdcase 
to make in themselves in their youth, and nut 
expect they shall be capable of it from a fond opi- 
nion some have often in tlieii mouths, that if we do 
not leave our desires, they will leave us. It is far 
otheiwise ; I am now as vain in my dress, and as 
flippant, if I see a pretty woman, as when in my 
youth I stood upon a bench in the pit to survey the 
whole Circle of beauties. The folly is so extrava- 
gant with me, and I went on with feo little check ot 
niy desires or resignation of them, that I can assure 
you, I very often, merely to entertain my own 
thoughts, sit with my spectacles on, writing love- 
letters to the beauties that have been long since m 
their graves. This is to warm my heart with the 
faint memory of delights which wcie once agreeable 
to me : but how much happier would my life have 
been now, if I could have looked bai k on any 
worthy action done for niy country ? if I had laid 
out that winch I profuscdin luxury and wantonness, 
in acts of generosity or chanty? I have lived a 
bachelor to this day ; and instead of a numerou® 
offspring, with which in the regular ways of life 1 
might possibly have delighted myself, I have only to 
amuse myself with the repetition of old stones and 
intrigues which no one will lielieve I ever was con- 
cerned in. I do not know whether juo have ever 
treated of it or not ; but you cannot fall ou a better* 
Eubiect, than that of the art of growing old. In 
such a lecture you must propose, that no one sot his 
heart upon what is trunsieut; the beauty grows 
wrinkled while we are yet gazing at her. The 
witty man sinks into a humourist imperceptibly, 
for want of reflecting that all things aroundhim are 
in a flux, and continually changing ; thus he is in 


the space of ten or fifteen years surrounded bv a i 
new set of people, whose manners are as natural to 
them as his delights, method of thinking, and mode ! 
of living, were formerly to him and his friends. 
But the mischief is, ho looks upinu the same kind 
of error which he himself was guilty of with an eve 
of scorn, and with that sort of ill-will which men i 
entertain against each other for different opmious. j 
Thus a crazy constitution and an uneasy mind is | 
fretted with vexatious passions for young men’s 
doing foolishly what it is folly to do ai all. Dear | 
Sir, this IS mv present state of mind; I hate those ! 
j I should laugh at, and envy those I contemn. The 1 
I time of youth and vigorous manhood, passed the j 
way iu which I have disposed of it, is attended with 
these consequences ; but to those W'ho live and pass 
away life as they ought, all parts of it are equally 
pleasant ; only the memory of good and worthy 
actions is a feast which must give a quicker relish 
to the soul than ever it could possibly taste in the 
highest enjoyments or jollities of youth. As for 
me, if I sit down in my great chair and begin to 
ponder, the vagaries of a child are not muie ridicu- 
lous than the circumstaticeB who hare heaped up in 
my memory ; fine gowns, country dances, cuds of 
tunes, interrupted conversations, and midnight 
quarrels, arc what must necessarily comjiose my 
soliloquy. 1 beg of you to print this, that some 
ladies of my acquaintance, and my years, may be 
persuaded to wear warm nigliL-Crips this cold sea- 
son ; and that my old Inend Jack Tawdry may buy 
him a cane, and not cieep with the air of a strut. 

I must add to all this, that if it were not for one 
pleasure, wdiich I thmight a very mean one until of 
veiy kite years, I should have no one great satis- 
faction left ; but if 1 live to the tenth of March 
1711, and all my securities are good, I shall be 
worth fifty thousand pounds, 

“ I am, .Sir, 

“ Vour most humble Servant, 

“ J At K AI'TEROA Y.” 

“ Mh. Si’bCTATOK, I 

You will infinitely oblige a flistresscd lover, if 
yon will insert m vour very next paper the follow- ' 
ing letter to my mistress. You must know. I am 
not a pel son apt to despair, but she has got an odd 
humour of stopping short unaccountably, and as 
slio liciself told a confidant of hers, she has cold 
fits. These fits shall last her a month nr six weeks 
togethei , and as she falls into them without pro- 
vocation, so it is to be lioped she will return from 
them without the merit of now Bcrvices. Hut life 
and love wmII not admit of such intervals, therefore 
pray let her be admonished as follows : 

“ Madam, ‘ 

“ 1 love yon, and honour you • therefore pray do j 
[ not tell toe of waiting until docciicies, until forms, | 
until humours, are consulted and gratified. If you 
have that happy constitution as to be indolent for 
ten weeks together, you should consider that all 
that while I burn in impatience and fevers ; but 
still you say it will be tune enough, though I and 
you too grow older while we are yet talking. 
Which do you think the most reasonable, that you 
should alter a state of indifference tor happiness, 
and that to oblige me : or I live in torment, and 
that to lay no manner of obligation on you ? While 
I indulge youi insensibility I am doing nothing ; if 
you favour my passion, you arc bestowing bright 
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desires, ^^.i\ hopes, generous cares, noble resolu- 
tions, and transporting raptures upon, 

“ Madam, 

“ Vour most devoted humble Servant.'* 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Here is a gentlovvoman lodges in the same 
houst3 wi^h me, that [ never did any injury to in my 
whole life; and she is always railing at me to those* 
that she knows will tell me ot it. Do not you 
think slua is in love with me ? or would you have 
me break my nuud yet, or nol ? 

“ Youi Soivaiit, 

“ T. U ’ 

“ Mr. Splctator, 

“ I am a footman in a great family, and am in 
love with the house-maid We were all at hot- 
cockles last night in the hall thc&e holidays ; when 
I lay down and was blinded, she pulled off her 
shoe, and hit mo with the heel such a lap, as almost 
broke my head to pieces. Dray, Sir, was this love 
or spile j*” — T. 

No. 201.] SATURDAY, DKCKMREU2U, 1711. 

Wi'dloek's a.i ill men eagerly eniijraco 

My father, whom I mentioned in my first speeu- 
lation, and whom I mu^t always name with honour 
and gratitude, has very irequently talked to me 
upon the .«ubjoet of marriage, I was in my younger 
years engaged partly liy his udviee, and partly by 
niy own inclinations, in the courtship of a person 
who had a great deal of beauty, and did not at my 
hrst approaches seem to have any avcr.sion to me, 
but as my natural taeitnrnity hindered me ,trem 
showing myself to the hobt advantage, she by do- 
g^ec^ began to look upon me as a very silly fellow, 
and being resolved to regard merit more than any 
thing else in the persons who made their applica- 
tions to her, she maniod a captain of diagoons who 
happened to bo beating up for iccruits in those 
parts. 

This unlucky accident ha« given me an aversion 
to pretty tellow's ever siiu’e, and discouraged me 
from trying my lortunc wuth (he fair sex. The ob- 
servations which I made at this conjuncture, and 
the repeated advices which 1 received at that time 
from the good old man above meuhoiied, liave jiro- 
duced tJic following es.say upon love and mamage. 

The pleasantest pait of a nianS life is generally 
that which passes m courtshiji, provided his passion 
be sinceie, and the parly beln\t*d kind with di.scie- 
tion. Love, desire, hope, all the plea.sing emotions 
I o( the soul rise in the jiuisuit. 

j It 13 easier for an artful m.ui who is not in love, 
to persuade his mistress he has a pas.sion foi her, 
and to succeed in his pnr.smls, than for <»ne who 
loves with the greatest violence. True love has 
ten thousand griefs, impatiences, and resentments, 
that render a man unumiable in the eyes of the 
person whose atfection he solicits ; besides that it 
sinks his figure, gives him fears, apprehensions, and 
poorness of spirit, and often makes him appear ri- 
diculous where ho has a mind to recommend liimself. 

'I’hose marriages generally abound most with 
love and constancy, that aie preceded by a long 
courtship. The passion should strike root, ami gathoi 
strength before marriage be grafted on it. A long 
course of hopes and expectations fixes the idea lu 
our minrls, and habituates us to a fondness of the 
person beloved. 

There is nothing of so great importance to us, as 


the good qualities of one to whom we join ourselves 
for life ; they do not make our present state agreo- 
able, but ottcii determine onr happiness to all eter- 
nity. Where the choice is leU to fi lends, the chief 
point uiiuor coLsideiation is an estate; where tho 
paitics t liooso for themselves, their thoughts turn | 
most upon the person. They have both their rea. I 
sons. The first would procure many conveniences j 
and pleasures of life to the paity whose interests j 
they ei»))Ouse; and at the same lime may hope that j 
the wealth of their fi lends will turn to tl*ir fiwu | 
trcdit and advantage, 'fhe othens arc preparing j 
for themselves a jx'ipetual feast. A good person | 
does not only raise but continue love, and hi cods a j 
seciet pleasure and complacency in the beholder, | 
when the lust heats of desire arc extinguished. It 
j)uts the wite or husband in coiintc jaiicc both among 
triends and strangers, and generally fills the family 
with a healthy and beautiinl late of iliildien. I 

I should prefer a woman that is agreoahle in my 
own eye, an<l not deformed in that of the world, to 
a celebrated beauty. If you marry one remarkably 
beautiful, yon unist have a violent passion for her, 
or you have not the pinpei taste for her charms; 
ami if you have such a }'assion for her, it is oilds 
blit it would be imbittercd with fcais and jealousies. 

Gnod-naturi' ami evcnnes*, of tempei will give 
you an ca.sy companion lor life ; virtue and good 
seiisc an agreeable friend ; love and constancy, a 
good wife or husband. Wheie we meet one peisou 
with all these acconiphshments, we lind a hundred 
without any one of them. Tin* world, iiolwilhistaud- i 
lug, is more intent on Ir.iiiis and cMjnipages, and all | 
the showy paits ol life ; we love rather to dazzle the I 
multitude, than consult oui pioper inleiests, and, | 
as I have elsewheie observed, it is one of the most ! 
unau ounl.iblo pu'’.sions of human natuie, that wc j 
are at gi eater pains Lo appear easy and ha] py to j 
others, tiian leally to make ourselves sii. (h all j 
disjiaiTlies. that in humour makes the most Muha])j)y 
mairiages, yet scarce enters into ooi thoughts at 
the contiactiiig ol tiiein. ISeveral th it are in this 
lespcct uucqu.illy yuk(‘d, and uneasy lor life with a } 
jierson ol a paiticular character, might have hi'cn } 
pleased and happy with a poison of a conUary one, I 
notwithstaiiduig they iiie both perlnqis equally vir- 
tuous and laudable m their kind. 

Refore marriage wc cannot be too inquisitive and 
discoiiimg 111 tlie faults of the person be loved, nor 
altirit too dim-sighted and supei hcial. However 
peifect and accomplished tho person appears to you 
at a distance, you will find many blemishes and iiu- 
])CTfection.s in her humour, upon a more intimate 
acquaiiitaiice, wlueh you never discovci ed or per- 
haps biispeetc'd lloie, theieforc, diseiclioil and 
good-nature are to show then stieiigth; the fiist 
will hinder your tliouglits from dwelling ou what 
IS disagreeable, the other will raise in you all the 
tcnderne.s.s of compassion and humanity, and by de- 
grees soften those very imperfections into beaulioa. 

Marriage enlarges the scene of our happiness and 
miseiies. A marriage of love is pleasant; a mai- 
riage of inteiest easy ; and a marriage where both 
mec-, happy. A happy marriage has in it all the 
jileasures ol friendship, all the enjoyments of scn.se 
and reason, and mdeeil all the sweets of life. No- | 
thing IS a greater mark of a degenerate and vicious 
age, than the common ridicule which passes on this 
state of life. It is, indeed, only happy lu those who 
can look down wuth scorn ancl neglect on the im- 
pieties of the times, and tread the paths of life to- 
gether in a constant uniform course of virtue. — C. 
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No. 202.] MONDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1711. 

Nulla veoeriato Ultera inislajoco est. — O vid. Trbt U 566 

ADAl'rSD. 

My paper Dows fio»n no satiric vein, 

ConlaiiiB no powon, and convoys no pain 

I THINK m_\solf highly obliged to llie public for 
their kind acceptance of a paper which \isita them 
every morning, ami has in it none of those season- 
ings which recommend so many of the willing', 
which are in vogue among us. 

As, on the one side, my paper has not in it a 
single word of news, a rcllection in polilic', nor a 
stroke of party ; on the other, there are no 
fasliionahle touches of iididelity, no obscene ideas, 
no sallies upon pi les^tliood, marriage, and the like 
pojmlar topics ol ndiLiiJe; no })i ivato scandal ; nor 
any thing that m<i> tiuid to the defamation of par- 
ticular pel suns, families, or societies, 

Theie IS not one of those ahovo-mentioned sub- 
jects that would not scdl a very indillereiit i>apei, 
could I think of giatifying the public by such mean 
and base methods. But notwilhslanding I have le- 
jei ted every thing that savoui s of paity, cveiy 
thing (hat is hiose and ininioral, and cm ly tiling 
that might create um asiiicss in the minds ot pai ti- 
tular pi isoiis, f llml that (ho demand foi my papers 
has mi'reased cveiy inoutli since tlicii first apjx.u- j 
ame in the world, 'I'his does not piuhajis iclloclso 
mm h hunour upon mv self, as on m} leadeis, who 
give a much grisiter allentmii to distmii si's of vir 
tue and rnoialitv ih.iu ever 1 expected, or iiidocd 
could hope. 

Wlien I broke loose from that great body of 


As 1 have been thus tender of every particular 
person’s icputatmu, so I have taken more than or* 
dinary care not to give offeiice to those who appear 
lU the higher figures of litc. t would not make my- 
self meijy even with a piece of pasteboard that is 
invested with a public thaiacter; lor which reason 
I have never ghiiiciMl upon the late dc.signed pro- 
cession of his Holiness and his alteudants, notwith- 
staii.ling it nughl have aflorded inattci to many Ju- 
dicrous .‘ipcu ulations. Among those advantages 
which the puldic may reap fiom this paper, it is 
not the least, that it draws men’s minds oil Irom the 
jitleines.s of jiarly, and furnishes them with sub- 
jects ol discouino that may he lieated williuut 
warmth or passion. This is said to have been the 
hi.st design of tlmsc gentlemen who ..ct on foot tho 
Royal Society; ami had then a very good ell ect, as 
it tinned many of the greatest gmiiiisos of that age 
to the ihsfpiisitions of natural knowledge, who, if 
they liad engaged in ])oli(ics witli the same parts 
and application, mighl hive set their country in a 
flame, d'he an -pump, the baroinider, the ipiadrant, 
and lh(> like inventions, were thrown out to those 
busy .spnits, as tubs ami ban els are to a whale, 
tliat he may let the ship sail on without di&tuibance, 
while ho divots hiiuselt with tliose innocent amuse- 
mentP. 

I have been so very .scrupulous in this particular 
of not hurling any man’s rcjmtation, that I have 
lorhorne iTuntioniiig eve,.* such autlmrs .is I could 
iii>t name with Imiioui. Tins I must confess to have 
been a piece of vci y great sidf-cleriial for as the pub- 
lic relisJu's nothing bettii than ridu ule wjuih tiirns 
upon d writer of any euuucuc’c, so tlieie is nothiiig 


wiiters who have employed ilicir wit and paits in ] which a man tliat has but a veiy urdniaiy talent 
prop.igatiiig Mce and nieligion, I did not question jiidiciile may execute with gioater ease. One might 
j but 1 should be tre.ited as an odd Wind of fellow, i raise laughter foi a quailer of a year together upon 
I that had a mind to apjx’ar .siiigulai lu my way of I the woiks of apeisun who has published hut a very 

I W'jiting hut tin; geucial rccepimn 1 have lonm) j few vidumes. Tor wlueh reason lam astonished, 

j Convinces me that the wuihl is not so conupt as we | that (Iu.m* who have appealed against this [uipor, 

I arc opt to imagine; and that if those men ot parts ■ liave made so very little of it. Tlie culicisms which 

wlio have In en employ od m vitiating (lie age had 
rndeavouicd to i edify and amend it, they necdeil 
not to have saci lined tlicir good sense and virtue to 
then fanu and rcqxitation. No man is so sunk iii 
vice and ignoiamc, hut there are still sonic hidden 
Seeds of goodness and knowledge in him ; w hich 
give liiiu a relish of such reflections and speculations 
d.s h.ive an aptness to impiove the mind, and make 
the heait betlei. 

I have shown in a former p.iper, with how much 
care I have avoided all such thoughts as aie loose, 
obscene, or iinmouil ; and 1 believe my reader wmild 
still think the better of me, if he knew the pains 1 
am at iii qualifying what I write alter such a man- 
ner that nothing may he interpreted as aimed at 
private persons. Tor this reason, when I draw any 
faulty character, 1 consider all those persons lo 
whom the malice of the world may possibly apjily 
it, and take care to dash it with such particnlar cir- 
cumstances as may prevent all such ill iiaturcd ap- 
plications. If I write any thing on a black man, 

I run over in my mind all the eminent persons in 
the nation who are of that compLxioii' whe^ I 

I ilace an imaginary name at the head of a »-liara» ter,*l 
! examine every syllable and letter cf it, that U 
may not bear any resemblance to one tliat is real. 

I know very well the value which every man sets 
upon his reputation, and how painful it is to be ex- 
posed to the mirth and derision of the public, and 
should therefore scorn to divert my reader at the ex- 
peoso of any private man. 


I h.ivc liitlieito puhlishcrl, have been made wjtliau 
intention i.itlier to discovoi bc.iuties and ex( ellerices 
in the wi iters ol my own tune, than to publish any 
of then faults and imjx'rfec (ions In the moau- 
v^hile, I ■ilx’uhJ lake it t<»r a verv gieal favuuj trom 
some of my underiiaiid dctractois, if they would 
break all moasuies with me, so f.ir as to give me a 
preloiue for examining their performances with an 
impaitial eye iior shall I look ujion it as any 
breach of chanty to cnlx izc the aulhui so long as 
1 keep clear of the pcrsuii 

In the moan while, until I am provoked to cuch 
ho.stilities, I .shall fioni time to time endeavour to 
do justice to those who have distinguislied them- 
sedves III the politer paitsof learning, and to point 
out such beauties in their woiks as may have es- 
caped the obseivatmn of others. 

As the first place among eiir English poets is due 
o Milton, and as I have urawn more quotations 
out of him than from any other, I shall enter into 
a regular criticism upon nis Paradise Lo-st, which 1 
shall publish every Saturday, until I have given my 
thoughts upon that poem. I shall not, however, 
presume to impose upon others my owu particular 
judgment on this author, but only deliver it as my 
pnvate opinion. Criticism is of a very large extent, 
and every particular master in tins art has his fa- 
vourite passages in un author which do not equally 
strike the best judges. It will be sufficient for mo, 
if I discover many beauties or imperfections which 
others have not attended to, and I should be ver^ 
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glad to see any of our eminent writers publish 
their discoveries on the same subject. In snort, I 
would always be undef^lood to write my papers of 
criticism m the spiiit which Horace has expressed 
iQ these two famous lines: 

Si quid novisll recliiw iatis, 

Caiidlilus iin|>erU, st non, his uleie uiccum. — 1 Kp vi. ult 

If you have made any boiler reinaiUs of your o\mi. «*oni- 
rounicate Lhero wilh caudoiu, if not, make, at>c of Ihoso I prc' 
sent you with. 

c. 


No. 263.] TUESDAY, JANUARY 1, 1711-12. 

Gralulor quod earn queni nec^'f'se oral (lilif»ore. qiudiscun* 
que easel, Udem haboniua ul lib«*nier qiiuquo ddi>5aiuu*i 

1 fioMLs ajiud "I'ciL 

1 am glad that he whom I must have lo\ed from duty, 
whatever Jie had been, is ju<ii a one as I ran Jove from 
inciinaiion. 

“ Mil. Spectaior, 

“ I AM tho happy father of a very towardly son, 
in whom 1 do not only see my life, but also my 
manner of life, renewed. It would be extremely 
beueticial to society, il you would licqiiently resume 
subjects whuh serve to bind these sort of relations 
faster, and endear the ties of blood with those of 
good-will, protection, observance, indulgence, and 
veneration. 1 would, metlnnk.s, have this done 
after an uncommon method, and do not think any 
one, who is not cajiable of wilting a good play, ht 
to undertake a work whoiem there wiil necessarily 
occur so many secret instincts, and biasses ot hu- 
man nature which would pass unobseived by com- 
mon eyes. I thank Heaven I have no outrageous 
offence against my own excellent parents to aiKwer 
for; but w'heu I am now and then alone, and look 
back upon my past life, from my earliest infancy to 
this time, there are many faults which I committed 
that did not appear to me, even until I myself be- 
came a father. I had not until then a notion to 
the yearnings of a heart, which a man has wdicii he 
sees his child do a laudable thing, or the sudden 
damp which seizes him when he feais he will act 
something unworthy. It is not to be imagined 
what a remorse touched me for a long tiain of 
childish negligences of my mother, when 1 saw my 
wile the other day look out of the window, and tuin 
as pale as ashes upon seeing my youngest boy 
sliding upon the ice. These slight intimations will 
give you to understand, that there are numberless 
little crimes which children take no notice of while 
they are doing, which, upon reflection, when they 
shall themselves become fathers, they will look upon 
with the utmost sorrow and contrition, that they did 
not regard before those whom they offended were to 
be no more seen. How many thousand things do 
I remember which wimld have highly pleased my 
father, and I omitted for no other reason, but that 
1 thought what he proposed the effect of humour 
and old age, which I am now convinced had reason 
and good sense in it, I cannot now go into the 
parlour to him, and make his lieait glad with an 
account of a matter which was of no consequence, 
but that I told it, and acted iii it. 7"he good man 
and woman are long since in their graves, who 
used to sit and plot the wellarc of us their children, 
while, perhaps, we were sometimes laughing at the 
old folks, at another end of the house. The truth 
of It 1 ?, were we merely to follow nature In these 
great duties of life, though we have strong instinct 
towards the performing of them, we should be on 
both side.8 very deficient. Age ii so unwelcome to 


the generality of mankind, and growth towards 
manhood so desirable to all, that resignation to I 
decay is too difficult a task in the father; and de- | 
feience, amidst the impulse of gay desires, appears 
uiircai>oudble to the son. There are so few who j 
can glow old with a good grace, and yet fewer who i 
tan come slow enough into the world, that a father, I 
wcie he to be actuated by his desires, and a son, j 
were he to consult himself only, could neither of i 
them behave himself as he ought to the other. But { 
when reason interposes against instinct, wtiere it | 
would cairy either our of the interests of the other, ! 
there arises that happiest intercourse of good offices 
between those dearest relations of human life. The 
father, accoiding to the opportunities which are 
ofleied to him, is throwing dowu blessings on the 
son, and the son endeavouring to appear the worthy 
olfspring of such a father. It is alter this manner 
that Oamillus and his hrst-born dwell tugcthei. Ca- 
millus enj(»ys a pleasing and indolent old age, in ! 
which passion is subdued, and reason exalted. He { 
waits the day of hi.s dissolution wnth a resignation 
mixed with delight; and the son fears the accession j 
ol’hi'i father’s fortune with diffidence, lest ho should 
not enjoy or become it as well as liis predecessor. 
Add to this, that the father knows he leaves a 
friend to the children of his friends, an easy land- 
lord to his tenants, and an agreeable companion to 
bis acquaintance, ble believes his son’s behaviour 
will make him frequently lemembererl, liut never 
wanted. This commerce is so well cemented, that 
without the pomp of saying, ‘ Son, be a friend to 
such-a-one when I am gone;’ Cainillus knows, 
being in bis favour is direction enough to the grate- 
lul youth who is to sneroed him, without the admo- 
nition of his mentioning it. These gentlemen are 
honoured all in Ihejr neighbourhood, and the same ' 
effect which tho couit has on the manucis of a king- i 
doin, tbcir chu'^acteis have on all who live within 
th< influence of fJiem. 

“ My sun and I are not of fortune to communi- 
cate our good actions or intentions to so many as 
thc.se gentlemen do; hut I will be bold to say, my 
son has, b) tho ajipluusc and approbatnui whicn 
his behaviour towauls me has gained him, occa- 
sioned that many an old man besides mjself ha.s 
rejoiced. Othei men’s children follow the example 
of mine, and 1 have the inexpressible happiness of 
ovei hearing our rieighbouis, as w e iide by, point to 
their children, uud say, with a voice of joy, ‘ There 
they go.’ 

“ You cannot, Mr. Spectator, pass your time 
better than in insinuating the delights which those 
relations, well regal ded, bestow upon each other. 
Oidinaiy passages are no longer such, but mutual 
Jove gives an importance to the most indiflereut 
things, and a merit to actions the most lusiguifi 
cant. When we look round the world, and observe 
the many misunderstandingt which arc created by 
the malice and insinuation of the meanest servants 
between people thus related, how necessary will it 
appear that it were inculcated, , that men would be 
upop their guard to support a constancy of affection, 
and that grounded upon the principles of reason, 
tjot the impulses of instinct 

“ It is from the common prejudices which men 
receive from their parents, that hatreds are kept 
alive from one generation to another; and when 
men act by instinct, hatred will descend when good 
offices are forgotten. For the degeneracy of human 
life IS such, that our anger is more easily transferred 
to our children, than our love. Love always gives 
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something to the object it delights in, and anger 
spoils the person against whom it is moved of 
something laudable in him ; from this dofcncracy, 
therefore, and a sort of self-love, we are more prone 
to Uke up the ill-wiU of our parents, than to follow 
♦hem In their friendships. * 

“ One would tliiuk there should need no more to 
make men keep up this sort of relation with the 
utmost sanctity, than to examine their own hearts. 
If every father remembered his own thoughts and 
inclinations when he was a son, and every sou re- 
membered wb.it he expected from Ins father, when he 
himself was m a state oldepeiidancCjthis one reflection 
would preserve men from being dissolute or rigid in 
these several capacities. The power and subjection 
between them, when broken, make lliem more ein- 
plinticalJy tyrants and ndiels against each other, 
with greater cruelly of heart, than the disruption of 
states and empires can possibly produce. I shall 
end this application to you with two letters, which 
passed between a mother and son \ cry lately, and 
arc as follows : 

“ Di AR Fra nk, 

If the pleasures, which F have the giicf to hear 
you jiursue in town, do not take up all your time, 
do not deny your mother so much of it as to lead 
Berlou^Iy this letter. You said hefore Mi. Letacrc, 
that ail oh) woman might live very well in the 
couMtiy upon half my jointure, and tliat your father 
w'as a find fool to give me a unit < harge of eight 
hundred a-) ear to the prejudice of his son. What 
Lfitacic said to you upon that occasion, you ought 
to have home with more decency, as he was youi 
father’s well-ludovcd servant, than to have culled 
him country-put. la the fust place, Fiank, I must 
I tell you, I will have my rent duly paid, for 1 will 
I make up to your sisters for the pallia lily I was 
; guilty of, in making your father do so much as he 
i has done for you. I may, it seems, live upon half 
I my jointure • I lived ujxju much less, Frank, when 
I earned you from place to place in these arms, and 
could neither eat, dicss, or mind any thing for feed- 
ing and tending you a weakly child, and shedding 
tears when the convulsions you were then troubled 
with returned upon you. By my care you outgrew 
them, to throvv away the vigour of your youth in 
the arms of harlots, and deny your mother what is 
not yours to detain. Both your sisters are crying 
to see the passion whn h 1 smother, hut if you 
please to go oil thus like a gentleman of the town, 
and forget all regaids to yourself and family, I shall 
1 immediately enter upon your estate for the arrear 
due to me, .and, without one teai more, contemn 
you for forgetting the fonclncss of your mother, as 
much as you have the e> ample of your father. O 
Frank, do I live to omit writiug myself, 

Youi affectionate Mother, 

“ A. T. !” 

“ Madam, 

I will come down to-morrow and pay the 
money on my knees. Pray write so no morc^ I 
will take care you never 5hall, for I will he for ever 
hereafter, * 

“ Your most dutiful Sou, 

F. T. 

*♦ I will bring down new hoods for my sisters. 
Pray lot all be forgotten.”— T. 
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— Secretum iter et fallentls semLta vitae. [ 

Hor. 1 Kp. XV 111. 103. I 

ADAPIFD I 

In public walks let who will shine or stray, 

1 11 silent steal through life in my own way. 

It has been from ago to age an affectation to love 
the pleasure olpolitude, amoug those who cannot 
possibly he supposed qualified for passing life :u that I 
manner. This peojiie have taken iip from reading 
the many agreeable things which have been written 
on that subject, for which we are beholden to excel- 
lent jjersons who delighted in being retired, and ab- 
stracted from the pleasures that enchant the gene- 
rality of the world. This way of life is recommended 
indeed with great beauty, and in such a manner as 
disposes the reader foi the time to pleasing forget- 
fuliie.ss, or negligence of the particular hurry of life 
in which he is engaged, together with a longing for 
that state which he is chaimed with iri description. 
But when we consider the world itself, and how few 
I there are cajiablc of a religions, learned, or philo- 
sophic solitude, we shall he apt to change a regard 
to that sort of solitude, foi being a little singular m 
enjoying tune after the way a man hiinsell likes 
best in the world, without going so far as wholly to 
withdraw from it. I have olteii observed, theie is 
not a man hieatlung who dues not differ from all 
other iTicn as much in the sentiments of his mind as 
the features of his tace The felicity is, when any 
one i.s so hap]))’ as to find out and follow what is the 
propel bent ot his genius, and turn all his endeavours 
to exert himseU according as that prompts him. lu- 
stca«fof this, which is an innocent method of enjoying 
a man’s self, and turning out of the general tracks 
wherein you have crowds of rivals, there are those 
who pursue their owm way out of a sourness and 
spirit of contradiction. These men do every thing 
which they are able to support, as if guilt and im- 
punity could not go together. I’hey choose a thing 
only because another dislikes it; and affect for- 
sooth an inviolable constancy in matters of no j 
manner of moment. Thus sometimes an old fellow | 
shall wear this oi that sort of cut in his clothes with . 
great integrity, while all the rest of the world are j 
degencraled into buttons, pockets, and loops un- 
known to their ancestors. As insignificant as even | 
thisjs, if it W'ere searched to the bottom, you perhaps i 
w'cmld find it not sincere, but that he is in the ' 
fashion ill his heart, and holds out from mere ohsti- j 
nacy. But I am running from my intended purpose, • 
which was to celebrate a certain particular manner 
of passing away life, in contradiction to no man, 
but With a resolution to contract none of the exor- 
bitant desires by which others are enslaved. The 
best way of separating a man’s self from the world, 
is to give up the desire of being known to it. After 
a man has preserved his inooreiire, and performed 
all duties incumbent upon him, his time, spent in his 
own way is what makes his life differ from that of a 
slave. If they who affect show and pomp knew how 
many of their spectators derided their trivial taste, 
tlicy would be very much less elated, and ha^e au 
inclination to examine the merit of all they have to 
do with : they would soon find out that there are 
many who make a figure below what their fortune ot 
meril entitles them to, out of mere choice, and an 
elegant desire of ease and disencumbrance. It would 
look like romance to tell you in this ago, of an old 
man who is contented to pass for a humourist, and 
one who does not understand the figure he ought to 
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make in the world, while he lives in a lodging of 
ten shillings a week with only one seivant; while 
he dresses himself according to the season in cloth 
or in stutf, and has no one necessary attention 
toanylhiiig hut the hell which calls to prajers 
twice a day : I say it would look like a fable to re- 
port that this gentleman gives away all whuh is the 
overplus of a great lortuiie hy secret methods to 
other men. Il he has not tlie pomj^f a nuineious 
train, and of professors of service to lie has oveiy 
day he lives the conscicruo that the widow, the 
fatheiless, the mourner, and the stranger, hlesh his 
unseen hand m their prajeis. This humuuiist gives 
up dll the compliments which people of his own 
condition could make him, for the pleasuie of 
helping the afUicted, su[)pl\iiig the needy, and be- 
fiicnding the negletted. Thu-* humouiist keeps to 
himself much more than he wants, and gi\es a \ast 
refuse of his superfluitiis to pm chase heaven, and 
by freeing others fiom the tempi aLions of woildly 
want, to cany a retinue witli him tliithor. 

Of all men who allect living in a paitunilai way, 
next to this admirable clunacter, I am the most 
enamoured of Irus, whose condition w'lll not admit 
of such largesses, and who peihaps would not be 
capable of making them it it weie. Inis, though he 
IS HOW' turned of fifty, has not appeared in tfic world 
m his real diaiacter since live -aud-tweiity, at which 
age he ran out a small patrimony, and spent some 
time altci willi rakes who had lived upon him. A 
ruuise of ten yeais time passed in all the little 
alleys, by-paths, and soim tiuies open taceins and 
streets of this town, gave Irus a peifect skill in 
judging of the inchiiatioiKs of maiiknid, and acting 
accordingly. He seriously considered ho was poor, 
and the general honor which most men have of all 
who are lu that condition. Iius judged very rightly, 
that while he could keep his poveity a se< ret, 
he should not feel the weight of it , he improved tins 
thought inlo an dffectaliuii of closeness and covet- 
ousness. Upon this one juinciple he resolved to 
govern his future life; and in thw ihiity-sixth yeai 
of his age he repaired to Long-laiio, and looked 
upon several diesses winch hung then* deveitcd by 
tlieir first masters, and exposed to iho puichase of 
the best balder. At this place he, exchanged Ins 
gay shabhiuess of clothes tit for a much younger 
Dam, to warm ones that would be decent for a much 
older one. Irus came out thoroughly c(|uippccl from 
head to foot, with a little oaken cane, in the foim of 
a substantial man that did not mind his (Ires'., turned 
of fifty. He had at this time hity pounds in ready 
money; and in this habit, with this lortune, he took 
his present lodging in St. Johu-street, at the maii- 
sioQ-huusc of a tailor’s widcnv, who washes, and 
can clear-starch his bands. From that lime to Lins 
he has kept the mam stock, without alteiation under 
or over to the value of five pounds. He left oft'all 
his (fid actjuaiulance to a man, and all hi.s arts 
of life, except the play of back-gamraon, upon 
which he has more than bore his charges. Iius has, 
ever since he came into this iieiglihouihood, given 
all the intimations he skilfully could of being a 
close hunks worth money : nobody comes to visit 
j him, he receives no letters, and tells his money 
I morning and evening. He has from the public 
papers a knowledge of wliat generally passes, shuns 
alldiscoursos of money, but shrugs his shoulders when 
you talk of securities ; he denies Ins being rich, with 
the air which all do who are vam of being so. lie is 
the oracle of a neighbouring justiepof the peace, who 
mecls him at the coffee-house ; the hopes that what he 


has must come to somebody, and that he has no heirs, 
have that effect wherever he is know’ll, that he hos ! 
every day^hree or four invitations to dine at dif- ! 
feri'iit places, which he generally takes care to ; 
chouse III Mich a manner as not to seem iricliiicd to , 
the richer^uan. All the young men respect him, I 
and say he is just the same man ho was when they I 
W’cie hoys, lie uses no artifice in the world, but { 
makes use of men’s designs upon him to get a | 
maintenance out of them. This he cariics on by a 1 
certain peevishness (vvhicli he acts very well,) that 
no one would believe could possibly ( liter into the i 
head of a poor fellow. Ills mien, his dress, his ' 
carnage, and his language, arc sui h, that you would i 
he at a loss to guess whether in the active part of his j 
life he had h(!eu a sciisilfie citizen, or scholar that j 
know the world. These are the great eii eunustances , 
la the life of Irns, and lluisdots he p.iss away his j 
dajs a stranger to mankiiul ; and ut his death, the ; 
worst that will be said ol Imn will he, that he got 
by every man who hud expciLatioas fioui him, moie 
than he had to leave him. j 

1 have all uiclinatK'ii to juiiit the following letters; | 
for I have beatd the autliui of them has somewlieio j 
or other seen me, and b). an extellent taculty in j 
mimicry coi respondents tell me he can assume | 
my air, and give my taciturnity a slyness whuh di- 
verts moic than any thing I could say if I vveie i 
pieseiit. Thus I am glad my silence is atoned foi 1 
fo the good company ui town. Ho has earned his I 
skill 111 imitation .so far, as to have foigcd a letter | 
from my fiieiid Sir Unger in such a nnuinei, that i 
any one but I, who am thoioughly aicpiamted with ' 
hail, would have taken it lor genuine. i 

“ Mk. Sl’LCTATOK, j 

“ Hav ing observed m Lilly’s grammar how- sweetly 
Uaecdius .111(1 A]u)lJo run in averse; I have (tojne- | 
s('rve the amity hetvveoii them) called in U.icchus 
to the aid of my profession of the theatre'. So that ; 
while some people of quality are bespeaking plays of 
me to be acted on siu h a day, and otheis, liugs- 
heads lor their houses agaiii'-t such a tune ; 1 um 
wholly einployful in the agreoabb' seivice ol vvitand 
wine Sii, I have sent you Sir Ueger do (’overley’s 
JelLei to me, which piay coiupi) with in favour of ; 
the Bumper Tavern. Be kind, foi you know a . 
pl.xyei’i. utmost pride is the approbation of the ! 
,Spe,( talor. | 

“ 1 am your admirer, though unknown, j 

“ UllUJAIlD EsTC'OLUT.’’ j 

‘•TO MK. ES^l COURT. j 

“ AT ms HOLSE IN CO V RNT-Gi^DLN, 

“ Cuvciley, Decciuhcr 10th, 1711. | 

“ Olu Comical One, | 

“ The hog^hccd8 of neat port came safe, and | 
have gotten thee good rejiutatiou in these paiU, and 
I oip glad to hear, that a fellow who has been laying 
out his money ever since ho was born, for tin? meie 
pleasure of wiue, has bethought himsidf of joining 
profit and pleasure together. Our sexton (j^io'jr 
man) having loccivod Btrength from thy wine since 
his fit of the gout, is hugely taken with it ; he says | 
it IS given by nature for the use of faimUcs, and that j 
no steward’s table can be without it; that it ] 
strengtheus digestion, excl’ddes surfeits, fevers, and 
physic; which green wines of any kind cannot do. 
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I Prny get a pure snug room, and I hope next term to 
i help to fill your Bumper with oui people of the 
club; but you must have, no bells Stirling when the 
Spectator comes ; 1 forbore ringing to dinner while 
ho was down with me in the country. Thank you 
I for tlio little hams and Portugal onions ; pray keep 
i some always by you. You know my supper is only 
j good Cheshire cheese, best mustard, a golden pippin, 
I attended with apipe of . John Sly’a best. Sir Harry 
^ has stolen all your songs, and tells the sloiy of the 
! r>tii of Novcmbei to pcitection. 

“ Yours to i^orvo you, 

“ JtoGlill DE CoVERLKY. 

“ Wc have lost old John since you were hero.” 

i 'I’' 
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flixrrit e irmllis uluiui‘(, quid vinin iii angnes 
et r.ibiJa* tradis ovilo lupa*. 

Ovm, deArLAin iii 7 

But lonie exclaim; Mtial fion/y ruica your niirid ? 

Wtjuld you inerLM-se the ci.dt cl woiiiauknut^ 

li them new uilex nnd arts ? As well you may 

Insiiucl a sii.iLc to hite, or uclfto prey — Ccn«rh.vk 

One of the fathers, if I am lightly informed, has j 
I dc tilled a woman to bc' an autinal that, delights | 
I m hiHM y. I liave .ilie idy treateil of the sex in lv\o i 
or three }).ipers, lonlormahly to tins delimtion ; and ' 
I have lu pailieular ohseiverl, that in rill ages they j 
have been more (.ueliil than tlio men to adoin lh.it ! 
. part of the head wlueli we go mu .illy < all the outside. I 

This ohsmvation is so very notoiious, lluit when 
' in oiditiaiy tlistoui''0 we hay a man has a line head, i 
a long hc.id, or a gooil head, we O'iprehS ourselves 
metaphoue.illy, and sjieak in relation to his, uuder- 
; standing ; wliereas when wc .say of a woman, she has 
i a line, a long, oi a good head, we speak only in re- 
j lation to her commode. 

I It Is observed among biids, that n.dure has la- 
i vi.slieii all her oruameiits upon the male, who veiy 
' often ap})eais in a most beautitul head-drt ss win ihei 
i it be. a ciest, a comb, a tuft ol featheis, or a iiatui.il 
' little j.luiue, ereiteil like a kind of pimiatle on the 
I very top of the head. As Nature on the contrary 
' has pouted out liei cJiarms lu the greatest abundance 
, upon the female pait of oiii spi'f ics, so they are veiy 
I assiduous in bestowing upon themselves the finest 
j ganiituies of ait. 'idle peacock, in all his pride, 

! does not display halt the colouis that appeal in the 
gaimonts I't a Biili'-h lady, wdieii "he is dies.sed 
' cithei tor a ball or .i biith-rlay. 

! Rut to return to uiu femalo heads. 3'ho ladiis 
! have laum loi s<mie tiini' m a kind of moulting 
; season witli ri’gaid to that part of their diess, 

' having cast gieat ijuaiilities ut riliaiid, luee, and 
camhne, aByd in some measure reduced that jiait ot 
I tlie human figure to the beautiliil globular foim, 

I which is natural to it. Wo have lor a great while 
I expected what kind of ornament would bc substi- 
I luted in the place ol those antiquated cominodeh. 
Our female projectors were all the, last summer so 
taken up with the improvement of their petticoats, 

I that they had not time to attend to any Ihing^clse ; 
but having at length sufficiently adu.ued llieiriowcr 
parts, they now begin to turn tlievr tboughis upon tlTo 
other extremity, as well remembering Rio old kitchen 
proveib, “ that if you light the lire at both ends, 
the midille will shift for itself.” 

I am engaged in this speculation by a sight 
v;hich I lately met wnth at the opera. As I was 
1 landing m the hinder part of a box, I took notice of 


I a little cluster of women sitting together in the 
prettiest coloured hoods that I ever saw. One of 
them was blue, another yellow, and another philo 
mot; the fourth was of a pink colour, and the fifth 
ot a pale green. I looked with as much pleasure 
upon this liltle party-coloured assembly, ns upon a 
bed of tulips, and did not know at first whether it 
might not bo an embassy of Indian queens ; but 
upon my going about intii the pit, ami taking them 
m front, I wa^(j^mediatcly undeceived, and saw so 
much beauty in every far o, that I found them all to 
bc English. Such eyes and lips, cheeks and fore 
heads, could be the growth of no other country. 
The complexion of their faces hindered me from ob- 
serving any fuithcr the colour of their hoods, 
thngh I could easily perceive, by that unspeakablr^ 
satisfaction which appeared in their looks, that llieir 
own thoughts were whrdly taken np on those pretty 
ornaments they 'vore nprni their heads. 

I am informed that this fashion sjneads daily, 
Jiisormich that the Whig and Toiy ladies begin al 
re.idy to hang out different colours, and to ‘.how 
their prniciple.s in iJunr head-dress. Nay, if I may 
helicve my friend Will Honeyeomb, there is a 
certain old coquette of his acquaintance, who intends 
to appear very fiutldcnly in a rainbow hood, like the 
Ins in Drydeii’s Virgil, not qiic.slioning but that 
among MU h a variety of colouis slie .sha‘1 have a 
< harm for eveiv heart. 

My fiieiid Will, who veiy much values luinself 
upon bi-i great iiiMght into gallantry, tills me, that 
he can already guess at the humour a Indy i" in by 
her hood, .ns the (ourtieis of Moioico know llie dis- 
position ol their present emjieioi by the culonr of 
the dress vvfiuh lie )>uts on. When Melesmd.i 
wraps luT head in ll.imc lolour, her lieart is set 
ujioii execution. When she covers it with pnr]de, 

I would not, says h<’, advise her lovi'r to a[)prorich 
her; but if she appears in white, it is peace, and he 
may liand her out of Iicm box with safely. 

I Will inforiii.s me likewise, tliat tho'-e liood«» may 
be used as signals. Why el-e, says he, docs Cor- 
nelia alwn\j> put on a black hood when hei husband 
! Is gone into the eoiiutry ? 

! Such are my friend I loni'ycoin)/* di earns of gil- 
jlaufry. For my own pait, J iiupute tins diversity tjf 
colouis 111 the hoods to tlie duciMty of complexion 
m the faces of my pictty couutiy w omen. Ovid, in 
his Art of l/ove, has given some precepts as to this 
paitnular, though 1 find they aie cliHi'ient from 
those whuh pie/.iil among the inodeiiis. lie re- 
I commends a red stuped silk to the pale com- 
'■plexurn ; white to the brown, and daik to the fair. 
On the cemtrary, my fiiend Will, who pietunds to bo 
a greater master in this art than Ovid, teila me, 
that the palest features look the most agreeable in 
white sarcenet ; th.it a face which is over-flushed ap- 
pears to advantage in the deejicst scarlet ; and that 
the darkest complexion is not a little alleviated by a 
black hood. In .sliort, hi' is for losing the colour of 
the face in that of the homi, as a lire burns dimly, 
and <1 caudle goes half out in the light of the sun. 
“This,” says he, “ your Ovid liiraself has hinted, 
where he treats of these matters, when he tells Us 
that the blue-water nymphs are dressed in sky- 
colouicd garments; and that Aurora, who always 
appears in the light of the rising sun, is robed m 
saffron.” 

Whether the.ie his observations arc justly grounded 
I cannot tell; hut I have often known him, as wa j 
have stood together behind the ladies, praise Or dis- i 
praise the complexiou of a face which heueTor5;iW| 
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from obrverving the colour of her hood, and [he] has 
been very seldom out in these his guesses. 

As 1 have nothing more at heart than the nonour 
and improvement of the fair sex, I cannot conclude 
this paper without an exhortation to the Bntisli 
ladies, that they would excel the women of all other 
nations as much in virtue iind good sense as they 
do in beauty ; which they may certainly do, if they 
Will be as industrious to cultivate their minds as 
they are to adorn their bodies. I4ilhc mean while 
I shall recommend to their most .serious considera- 
tion the saying of an old Greek poet • 

The mind, not the drc-«, adornttli wom.in 

c. 
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Id vero eat, quod ego mi hi puto pahnanum 
Me rcperisse, quoinodo adolcHcontalus 
Mcretncuni ing[eiua ot mores pos«i;it no‘iOore, 

Mature ut cum cogiiont, porpuluo oderit. 

Ttu Kuii act V. sc 4 

This I conceive to iie my master-piece, that I have dis- 
covered how utiexpeilcnccd youth m.iy delect the artiiioes of 
bad women, and hy knownijj them caily. detest them for ever 

No vice or vuckedncss which people f.ill info 
from indulgence to dcsiies which are natuial to all, 
ought to place them below the compashion of the 
virtuous part of the world winch indeed often 
makes me a little apt to suspect the sincerity of then- 
virtue, who arc too wannly provoked at other 
people's personal sms. The unlawful commerce of 
the sexes is of all others the hardest to avoid; and 
yet there is no one which you shall hear the iigider 
part of woraaukmd speak of with so little mercy. 
It is very coitain that a modc«!t woman eanmit ab- 
hor the breach of chastity too much ; but pray let 
her hate it for herself, and only pity it in others. 
Will Honeycomb calls these over-offended ladies, 
the outrageously virtuous. 

I do not design to fall upon failures in general, 
with relation to the gift of cha.stity, but at prc'-ent 
only enter upon that large Held, and begin with the 
consideration of poor and public whores. The otlicr 
evening, passing along near Covent-garden, I was. 
jogged on the elbow as 1 turned into the piazza, on 
the right hand coming out of James-street, by a 
shm young girl of about seventeen, w ho with a pert 
air asked me if 1 was for a pint of wine, I do not 
know but I should have indulged my curiosity in 
having some chat with her, but that I am informed 
the man of the Bumper knows me; and it would 
have made a story for him not very agrc'cable to 
some part of my writings, though 1 have in others 
80 frequently said, that I am wholly unconcerned in 
any scone I am in but merely as a Spectator. This 
impediment being in my way, vve stood under one 
of the arches by twilight; and there I could observe 
as exact features as 1 had ever seen, the most agree- 
able shajic, the finost neck and bosom, in a word, 
the whole person of a woman exquisitely beautiful. 
She affected to allure me, with a forced wautonm’fls 
in her look and air; but I saw it checked with 
hunger and cold : her eves were wan and eager, 
her dress thin and tawdry, her mien genteel and 
childish. This strange figure gave me much an- 
guish of heart, and to avoid being seen with her, I 
went away, but could not forbear giving her a 
crown. The poor thing sighed, curtsied, and with 
a blessing expressed with the utmost vehemence, 
turned from me. This cieature is what they call 
“ newly come upon the town,” but who, falling I 
suppose into cruel hands, was left in the first mouth 


from her dishonour, and exposed to pass through the 
hands and discipline of one of those hags of hell 
whom we call bawds. But lest I should grow too 
suddenly grave on this subject, and be myself out- 
nigemisly good, I shall turn to a scene in one of 
Fletcher’s plays, whero this character is drawn, and 
the economy of wlioiedom must admirably desci ibed. 
The passage 1 would point to is in (he third scene of 
' the second act of The Humarous Lieutenant. I.,eu- 
cippe, who is agent for the king’s lu.st, and bawds 
dt the same tune for the whole court, is vefy plea- 
santly introducer], reading her minutes as a person | 
of business, with two maids, her under-secretaries, 
taking in.structions at a tabic before her. Her wo- 
men, both those under her present tutelage, and 
those which she is laying wait for, are alphabetically 
set down in her book; and as she is looking over 
the letter C in- a muttering voice, as if between 
soliloquy and speaking out, she sa)s. 

Her nuiidenlicru! will yield me . let me mip now , 

She IS not fifteen tliey i.iy , foi her coinplevion — 
rioe, Cloe, ( -lo®, here I have her. 

t'loe, the daujihter of a rf.untry (jenHeinan ; ^ j 

Her iij^e upon fificen Nov^ lier comidcxion. — 

A lovely broun, here tis , eyc"^ bhuk and rolling. 

'I'he body neatly built , s.he slrtkri a lute well , 

Sings most enticinyly These lielps eoniuder d, 

Her maidenhead will amount to sonic three hnmlred, 

Oi fhiee hnnriied and ftUy trowiis; , twill ’oe.ir it h.uidsomoly . 
Her father s poor, some htllo share deducted, 

To buy bill! a hunting nag . 

The creatures arc vei y well instructed in the cir- 
cumstances and manners of all who are any way 
related to the fair one whom they have a design 
upon As ('Iloe is to ho purchased with 30(1 ciowiis, 
and the father taken off with a pad ; the merLh.int’s 
wife next to her, who abounds in jihuify, is not to 
have downright money, hut the nieirenai y part of 
her mind is engaged with a present of plate and n i 
little ambition She is made to understand tint it 
is a man of quality who dies for her. The exami- ; 
nation of a young girl for business, and tlm ciying , 
dow'u her value tor being n slight thing, together ' 
with every other circuinstaiicc in the .scene, aio ! 
inimitably excellent, and ha\e the true spirit of I 
comedy ; though it were to he wished the anlhoi had 1 
added a circumstance whiLh should make Lcucippe’s ' 
business more odious. I 

It must not be thought a digression from ray in- j 
tended speculation, to talk of bawds in a discourse 
upon wenches : for a woman of the town is not i 
thoroughly and properly such, without having gone I 
through the education of one of these houses. But j 
the coinpa.ssionale case of very .many is, that they I 
are taken into such hands without any the least j 
suspicion, previous temptation, or admonition to 
what place they are going. The last week I went 
to an lun in the city to inquire for some provisions 
which were sent hy a waggon out of^he country ; 
and as I waited in one of the boxes till the chamber- 
lain had looked over his parcels, I heard an old and 
young voice repealing the questions and responses 
of the church-catechi.sm. I thought it no breach 
of good manners to peep at a crevice, and look in at 
people so well employed ; but who should I see there 
buh*he most artful procuress in (own, exapiming a 
most beautiful country girl, who had come up m the 
Wme waggon with my things, “whether she was 
well educated, could forbear playing the wanton 
with servants and idle fellows, of which this town, 
says she, is too full.*’ At the same time, “ whether 
she knew enough of breeding, as that if a squire or 
a gentleman, or one that was her betters, should 
give her a civil salute, she could courtesy and be 
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I bumble nevertheless.” Her innocent “ forsooths, 
yeses and’t please yous, and she would do her en- 
’ aeavuur,” moved the good old lady to take her out of 
the hands of a country bumpkin, her brother, and 
hire her for her owu maid. I staid till I saw them 
all march out to take co^ch ; the brother loaded 
rvuth a great cheese, he prevailed upon hei to take 
for her civilities to his sister. This poor creature’s 
fate 19 not far off that of her’s whom 1 spoke of 
above ; and it is not <o be doubted, but after she 
has been long enough a prey to lust, she will bo de- 
livered over to famine. The ironical commenda- 
tion of the ludustiy and charity of these antiquated 
ladies, these directors of siu, after they can no 
longer commit it, makes up the beauty of the ini- 
mitable dedication to the Plaiu-Dealer, and is a 
master-piece of raillery on this vice. But to uii- 
derstand all the purlieus of this game the better, 
and to illustrate this subject in fmure discoutses, 
1 must venture myself, with my friend Will, into 
I the haunts of beauty and gallantry ; from pampered 
vice in the habitations of the wealthy, to distressed 
indigent wickedness expelled the harbours of tlie 
brothel. — T. 
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Ccclile Uoinaiu ^c^^ptorc'y, oedite Griui 

I'lioi'KRT El .14 Jib. 2 ver ‘J5 

Gl\e place, ye Itonnaii and ye Orccian nvUs 

Tni'RE is nothing in nature so irksome as gcneial 
discoursoB, especially when they turn chiefly upon 
woTii.s. p’or tins reason I shall wave the discussion 
of that point which was started some years since, 
whether Milton’s Paradise Lost may be called an 
heroic poem ? 'I'liose who will not give it that title, 
may call it (if they please) a divine poem. It will 
be sufficient to Us perfection, if it has in it all the 
beauties of tlic highest kind of poetry and as for 
those who allege it is not an heroic poem, they ad- 
vance no iiioic to the dmunution of it, than if they 
should say Adam is not vKneas, nor Eve Helen. 

I shall therefore examine it by the lules of epic 
poetry, and see whether it fulL short of the Iliad or 
iEneid, in the hcuiUies which aie essential to that 
kind ut writing. The first thing to be coiisideied 
in an epic poem is the fable, which is perlcct or im- 
peifect, according as the action which it relates is 
more or less so. This action should have three 
qualifications in it. Eir.st, it should he but one ac- 
tion. Secondly, it should be an entire action ; and, 
Thirdly, it should be a great action. To consider 
the action of the Iliad, ^iieid, and Paradise Lost, 
in these three several lights. Homer, toprescMvc 
I the unity of his action, hastens into the inuLt ot 
i things, a« Horace has observed. Had he gone up 
'o Leda’s egg, or begun much later, even at the 
rape of Helen, or the investing of Troy, il is mani- 
fest that the story of the poem would have been a 
serie.s of several actions. He thcrefoie opens his 
poem with the discord of his jirinces, aud artfully 
interweaves, in the several succeeding parts ot it, 
an account of eveiy thing material which reltUes to 
them, and bad passed before that fa*al dissension. 
After the same manner u^^bieas makes his first ap- 
earance in the Tyrrhene seas, and within sight of 
talj, because the action proposed to be celebrated 
was that of his settling himself in Latiuin. But be- 
cause it was necessary for the reader to know what 
had happened to him in the taking of Troy, and m 
the preceding parts of his voyage, Virgil makes his 


hero relate it by way of ejiisode in the second and 
third books of the .^ueid. The contents of both 
which books come before those of ♦he first book in 
the thread of ihe story, though for preserving this 
unity of action they iollow them in the dispositiou 
of the poem. Milton, in imitation of these two great 
poets, opens his Paradise Lost with an internal 
council plotting the fall ol man, whuh is the actiou 
he pioposed to celebrate ; and as tor those great ac- 
tions, which preceded in point of time, the battle of 
the angels, and the creation of the world (which 
would have entiiely destroyed the unity of the prin- 
cipal action, had he related them in the same order 
that they happened), he cast them in the filth, sixtli, 
and seventh books, by w'ay of episode to this noble 
poem. 

Aristotle himself allows, that Homer has nothing 
to boast of as to the unity of liKs fable, though at 
the same time (hat great ciitic and philosopher en- 
deavoured to jialliate this imperfection in the Greek 
poet, by imputing it in some measure to the very 
nature of an epic poem. Some have been of opi- 
nion, that the /Eiicid also Jahuuis in this particular, 
and has Ephodes which may be looked upon as ex- 
crescences rather than dfi parts of the action. On 
the contraiy, the poem winch we liavc now under 
our consideration, hath no otlier episodes than .sucli 
a.s naturally arise from the subject, and vet is filled 
with such a multitude of astonishing incidents, that 
it gives us at the same time a plea.su ic of the greatest 
variety and of the greatest simplicity; unrjonn tn 
its nature, thony/i diversified in t/ie ececution,* 

1 must observe also, that as Vngil, in the poem 
which was designed to eelebrale the ougiual ot the 
Roman empire', has desciibed the birth of its great 
nvoil, the Cailhagmian commonwealth ; Milton, 

' with the like art in his poeirf^ou the fall of man, 
has related the tall of those angels who are his pio- 
fessed cuemies. Besides the many other beauties 
111 such an episode, its running parallel with the 
great action of the poem, hinders it fiom breaking 
ihe unity so much as anothei ejnsode wmuld have 
done, that had not so great alhnitv with the prin- 
cipal subject. In shoil, this is the same kind of 
beauty which the critics admire in the Spanish Friar, 
or the Double Di.scovcry, where the two different 
plots look like couritcrqiaris and copies ot one 
another. 

The second qualification required in the action of 
an epic poem is, that it should be an entiie action. 
An action is entire v^ hen it is complete in all 1(9 
parts ; or, as Aristotle describes it, when it consists 
of a beginning, a midrlle, and an end. Nothing 
should go before it, lie intermixed with it, or follow 
after it, that is not related to it. As, on the con- 
trary, no .single step should be omitted in that just 
and regular procc’ss winch it must bo supposed to 
take fioin its original to its consummation. Thus 
wo see the anger of Achilles m its birth, its con- 
Unuaiice, and efltcts ; and .rEtieas’s settlement iii 
Italy carried on through lUl the oppositions in lus 
way to it both by sea and land. The action m 
Milton excels (I tnink) both the former in this par- 
ticular : we 8ec it contrived in hell, executed Uiwin 
earth, and punished by Heaven. The parts of it 
are told in the most distinct manner, and grow out 
of one anotiicr in the most natural older. 

The third qualification of an ejiic poem is its 
grcatriesfc. The anger of Achilles was of sunheon- 


* The clnuw Jn IlaUcs is not in tlio original jiaper in .oHo, 
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sequence that it embroiled the kings of. Greece, de- 
stroyed the heroes of Troy, and engaged all the 
gods in factions. .<Enea&’s settlement in Italy pro- 
duced the Cnusars and ga\e birth to the lloman em- 
pire, Milton’s subjeot was btill greater than either 
of the former; it does not detcMmine the fate of 
single persons orndtn'Us; but of a whole species. 
The united powers ol Hell arc joined togothci lor 
the destruction of mankind, which they eftected in 
part, and would have completed, had not Onmipo- 
teme itself interposed. The principal actors are 
man in his greatest perfection, and woman in lier 
highest beauty. Their enemies aie the lalleii angels ; 
the Messiah their fiiond, and the Almighty their 
protector. In shoit, p^ery thing that is great in the 
whole circle of being, whether within the verge of 
nature, or out of it, Lis a pioper part assigned it ui 
this admirable jiocm. 

In poetry, as in arihiteeturc, not only the whole, 
but the piiiicipal members, and every pait of them, 
should be gieat. I will not iircsiinie to say, that the 
book of games in the ^Eneid, or tliut in the Iliad, 
aie not of this nature: nor to repnliend Virgil’s 
simile ot the top, and many others o( the same kind 
in the Iliad, as liable to any ceiisuie in this parti- 
cular; hut 1 think wo may saj, without deiogating 
fr<,iu those wnndeiful peiloimances, that theie is an 
unquestionable rnaginlicence in tviuj part of Paia- 
disc Lost, and imie(\l a Uiiich gieatci than touhl 
have heiMi tnnncd upon an} pagan system. 

But Aiistotle, h} the gi ('at ness of the action, 
docs not only moan that it should be gieat in its na- 
ture, but also in its diiiation, or, in othci word'', that 
It should have a due length in it, as well as what we 
propel ly call greatness. The just measure ot this 
kind of magnitude, he explains by the following si- 
militude: All annntfl no bigger than a mite, cannot 
appe al pci feet to the eye, because tlie sight takes it 
in at once, and has on 1} a confused uleaot the v\ hole, 
and not a distinct idea ot all its [larts ; it, on the 
contiary, you bhouhl suppose an auimal of ten 
thoU'.aud luilongs in leugtli, the eye would he .so 
filled with a single pait ul it, that it c'ould not gne 
the mind an idea oi the whole What these ani- 
mals arc lo the eye, a very short or a veiy long ac- 
tion would lie to the nieinoiy. The tlist wouiii be, 
as it w'cre, lost and swallowed up by it, and the other : 
(lifficull to h(' contained in it. Iloinei and Virgil 
have shown their principal ait in this particular; 
the action of the Iliad, aucl that ol theaEiicnl, were 
in llunnselves exceeding short, but ari' so beautifully 
extended and diversihed by tlie mvciitioii of epi- 
sodes, and the machinery of gods, with tlie like 
poetical ornaments, thattln’y make up an agreeable 
story, biiflicfbnt to employ iho nieinoiy without ovei- 
chaiging it. Milton’s aitiuri is eiiiichcd wiili .such 
a variety of circumstances, that I liave take ii as 
much pleasuie in reading the contents of his books, 
as in the best invented story I ever met with. It is 
possible, that the traditions on vvhuh the Ihad awd 
yEnoidw'ere budt, had more circumstances lu them 
than the history of the fall of man, as it is related 
in Scripture. Besides, it was easier for Homer and 
Virgil to dash the truth with fie lion, as they were 
in no danger of otfending the religion ot their 
country by it. But as for Milton, he had not only a 
very few circumstances upon which to raise his poem, 
but was algo obliged to pro< ecd with the greatest 
caution in every thing that he added out of L.s own 
invention. And indeed, notwithstanding all the 
Testraint he was under, he has hlled hia story with 
so many gurpnsing incidents, which bear so clo»»9 


an analogy with what is delivered in holy wnt, 
that it 18 capable of pleasing the most delicate 
reader, without giving offence to the most scni- 
pulous. 

The modern critics have collected from several 
hints in the Iliad and .^nmd the spare of time, 
which IS taken up by the action of each of those 
poems; but as a great part of Milton’s story was 
ticinsucted in regions that lie out of the reach of the 
sun and the sphere of clay, it is impossible to gratify 
the reader with such a calculation, which nncleed 
would bo more curious than instnictivo ; none of 
the Clitics, either ancient or modem, having laid 
down rules to circurascnbo the actmn of an epic 
poem with any deternnued number o( years, days, 
or hours. 

Tins piece of criticism on Milton’s ^Paradise 
Lost shall be carried on in the following Saturday’s 
papers — 1... 
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Minus ftptus acutls 

Wanbui hoiuni inuiiinum — II or. 1 S.it. ui. 20 

until 

For lively sallica of corpoical vvil — C rfi cji 

Ti IS not that I think I have been mine witty than 
I ought of late, that at present 1 wiiolly foibear any 
'■ attempts towards it: I am of opinion that 1 ought 
i sometimes to lav bcfoie the world tlie plain letteia 
or my coricvpondoiiti. in the ai floss diess in which 
they hastily send tln'in, that the reader may see 1 
am not ail user and judge ni} self, but tli.il tlie in- 
dictment IS properly and faniy laid before I pio- 
iced against the cnminal. j 

“ Mh. Split a to It, | 

“ As you are spectator-general, I apply uiyself to ; 
you in the lollowiiig riibO, viz I do noi we-^r a sword, | 
but I often divert myself at the the.itie, wheie I ; 
fiequently see a set of lellows pull plain people, by J 
way of humour and frolic, l>y the nose, upon tiivo- ; 
Ions or no occasions. A fi lend of mine the other j 
} night applauding what a graceful exit Mr. Wilks I 
made, one of those nose-wnngors overhearing him, j 
pinched him by the nose. 1 was in tlie mL the ; 
other night (when it was very much crowded), a | 
gentleman leaning upon me, and vc^y heavily, I | 
very civilly requcMted liim to remove bi8 hand; for t 
which he pulled me by the nose. I w’ould not re- | 
sent It in so jmblic a pla«'e, Ixu-anse I was unwilling i 
to create a disturbance; hut have since reflected j 
upon It as ii thing that is unmanly and diMugenuous, i 
reiulcT-. the nose-puller odious, and makes tlie per- I 
son pulled by the nose look luth^ and contemptible. 
This grievance I humbly request you would endea- 
«eur to redress. 

I am your Adiniier, &c. 

“ James Easy.’* 

** Mh. Spectator, 

Y«jur disrouise of the 29th of December,* on | 

I love and marriage, is of so useful a kind, that I j 
cannot forbear adding my thoughts to yours on this 
Kubject. Methinks it is a misfortune, that the mar- 
nage-state, wdiieh in its own nature is adapted to 
give us (he coiripletcet bappinesg this life is capable 
iof, should be so uncomfortable a one to so many as 
It’ daily proves. But the mischief generally pro- 
ceeds from the unwise choice people make for them- 
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selves, and an expectation of happiness from things 
! not capable of giving it. Nothing but the good 
qualities of the person beloved can ne a foundation 
for a love of judgment and discretion ; and whoever 
expects happiness from any thing but virtue, wis- 
dom, good-humour, and a similitude of manners. 
Will find themselves widely mistaken. But how 
few are there who seek after these things, and do 
not rather make riches their chief, if. not their only 
aim? How rare is it for a man, when he engages 
himself in the thoughts of marriage, to place his 
hopes of having in such a woman a constant agree- 
able companiou ? One who will divide his cares, 
and double his joys ? Who will manage that share 
of his estate he entrusts to her with care, with pru- 
dcuce and frugality, govern his house with economy 
and discretion, and be an ornament to himself and 
family ? Where shall we find the man who looks 
out for one who places her chief happiness in the 
practice of viitue, and makes her duty her continual 
pleasure ? No, men rather seek for money as the 
complement of all their desires; and, regardless 
of what kind' of wives they take, they think riches 
will be a minister to all kind of pleasures, and en- 
able them to keep mistresses, horses, hounds; to 
Jrink, feast, and game with their companions, pay 
^ ieir debts conti acted by former extravagancies, 
or some such vile and unworthy end ‘ and indulge 
themselves in pleasures which are a shame and 
(scandal to human nature. Now as for women, 
how few of them are there, who place the happiness 
of their marriage in the having a wise and virtuous 
friend f One who will be faithful and just to all, 
and constant and loving to them? Who with care 
dii<l diligence will look after and improve the estate, 

I and, without grudging, allow whatever is prudent 
I and convenient ? Rather, how few are there, who 
do not place their happiness in outshining others m 
pomp and show r and that do not think witliiu them- 
selves when they have married such a rich person, 
that none ol their acquaintance shall appear so fine 
in their equipage, so adoined in their persons, or so 
magnificent in their furniture as themselves ? Thus 
their heads are filled with vain ideas; and I 
heartily wish I could say that equipage and show 
were not the chief good of so many women as I fear 

It 18. , . 1 

** After this manner do both sexes deceive them- 
selves, and bring reflections and disgrace upon the 
most happy and most honourable state of life; 
whereas, if they would but correct their depraved 


my opinion, was the greater aggravatba of her 
crime. I being busy wiping off the blood which 
trickled down my face, had not time to acquaint 
her with her barbarity, as also with my resolution, 
viz. never to look out of my way for one of her lex 
more ; therefore, that your humble servant may bo 
revenged, he desires you to insert this in one of 
your next papers, which he hopes will be a warniiig 
to all the rest of the women-gazei*iji, as well as to 
poor 

“ Anthony Gape.” 

” Mr. Spectator, 

“ I desire to know in your next, if the merry 
game of ‘ The pqpson has lost his cloak,* is not 
mightily in vogue among the fine ladies tliis Christ- 
mas, because 1 see they wear hoods of all colours, 
which I suppose is for that purimse, If it is, and 
ybu think it proper, I will carry some of these 
hoods with me to our ladies in Yorkshire ; because 
they enjoined me to bring them something from 
London that was very new. If you can toil any 
thing in which 1 can obey their commands mure 
agreeably, be pleased to inform me, and you will 
extremely oblige 

“ Your humble Servant.” 


Wiivicao, i 

taste, moderate their ambition, and place tbcir 
happiness upon proper objects, we should not find 
felicity in the marriage state such a wonder in the 
world as it now is. . 

“ Sir, if you think these thoughts worth inserting 
among your own, be pleased to give them a better 
dress: and let them pass abp'iad; and you will 

iblige . 

” Your Admirer, 

A. B.” 

” Mr. Sprctatob, 

” As I was this day walking in the street, therO 
happened to pass by on the otiicr side of Ihe way a 
beauty, whose charms were so attracting, that it 
drew my eyes wliolly on that side, insomuch that 
I neglected my own way, and chanced to run my 
nose directly against a post : which the lady no 
Booner perceived, but she fell into a lit of laughter, 
(hough ut the same time she was sensible that she 
herself WHS the cause of my misfortune, which, in 


” Mr. Spectator, Oxford, Dec, 29. 

” Since you appear inclined to be a friend to 
the distressed, I beg you would assist me in an aftair 
under which I have suffered very much. The 
reigning toast of this place is Patetia ; I have pur- 
sued her with the utmost diligence this twelve- 
month, and find nothing stands in my way but one 
who flatters her more than I can. Pride is her 
favourite passion ; therefore if you would be so far 
my friend as to make a favourable mention of me 
in one of your papers, I believe I should not fail 
m my addresses. The scholars stand in rows, as 
they did to be sure m your time, at her pew-door; 
and she has all the devotion paid to her by a crowd 
of youths who are unacquainted with the sex, and 
have inexperience added to their passion. How- 
ever, if it succeeds according to my vows, you will 
make me the happiest man in the world, and the 
most obliged amongst all 

” Your humble Servants.” 

” Mr. Spectator, 

I came to my mistresses toilet this morning, 
for 1 am admitted when her face is stark naked : 
she frowned and cried pish when I said a thing 
that I stole ; and I will be judged by you whether 
it was not very pretty. ‘ Madam,’ said I, ‘ you 
shall forbear that part of your dress; it may be well 
in others, but you cannot place a patch where it 
does not hide a beauty.’ «T. 
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" ■ - Mvo rarissmia nostro 

SiiUphcllaa. Ovm, ArsAni i. 241 

Most rare Is uow our old simpliciiy — Drtiucn. 

I WAS this morning surprised with a gretU 
knocking at the door, when my landlady’s daughter 
(came up to me, and told me that there was a man 
below desired to speak with me. Upon mf askiOg 
her who it was, she told me it was a Very grave 
elderly person, but that she did not ki^ow l^is name, 
[ immediately went down to him, and found him to 
be the coachman of my worthy friend, Bit Roger do 
Coverley. He told me that his master came |o 

X 
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town last nijht, and would be glad to take a turn 
with me in GrayVinti walks. As 1 was wondering 
with myself what had brought Sir Roger to town, 
not having lately rSueived any letter from him, bo 
toM me that his master was come up to get a sight 
of Prince Eugene, and that he desired I would im- 
mediately meet him. 

I was not a little pleased with the curiosity of the 
old knight, though I did not much wonder at it, 
having heard him say more than once in private 
^ discourse, that he looKed upon Prince Eugenio (for 
sc the knight always calls him) to bo a greater man , 
than Scandeibeg. I 

I W'as no sooner come into Gray’s-inn walks, but 
I beard my friend hemming twrobor thrice to himself 
with great vigour, for he loves to clear his pipes in 
good air (to make use of his own phrase), and is 
not a little pleased with any one, whostake>» notice 9 f 
the strength which be still eXerts m his morning 
hems. 

I was touched with a secret joy at tha sight of the 
good old man, who, before he saw me, was engaged 
in conversation with a beggar-man that had asked 
an alms of him. I could hear my friend chide him 
for not finding out some work ; but at the same time 
saw him put his hand in his pocket and give him 
six-pence. 

Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, 
consisting of many kind shakes of the hand, and 
several affectionate looks which we cast upon one 
another. Aftei which the knight told me my good 
friend his chaplain was very well, and much at my 
service, and that the Sunday before he had made a 
most incomparable sermon out of Dr. Barrow. I 
have left,’* says he, “ all my affairs in his hands, 
and being willing to lay an obligation 'upoff him, 
have deposited with him thirty marks, to be dis- 
tributed among his poor parishioners.’* 

,, He then proceeded to acquaint me with the wel- 
fare of Will Wimble. Upon which he put his hand 
into his fob and presented me in las name with a 
tobacco-stopper, telling me that Will had been busy 
all the beginning of the winter in turning great 
quantities of them ; and that he made a present of 
one to every gentleman m the country who has good j 
principles, and smokes. He added, that poor Will 
was at present under great tribulation, for that Tom 
Touchy bad. taken the law of him for cutting some 
hazel sticks out of one of his hedges. 

Among other pieces of nows which the knight 
brought from his country-seat, he informed me that 
MoirWhile was dead, and that about a mouth after 
her death the wind was so very bigh that it blew 
down the end of one of his barr^si. “ But for my 
own part,*' says Sir Roger, I do not think that 
the old woman had any band in it ** 

^ He afterward fell into an account of the diver- 
sions which had passed in his house during the 
holidays : for Sir Roger, after the laudable cug- 
(om«pf his ancestors^ mways keeps open house at 
Christmas. 

1 learned from him that he had killed aigfat fat 
' h(^8, for this season, that he had dealt about his 
chines very liberally amongst bis neighbours, and 
that in particular be had scot a string of hogs’ pud* 
dings with a pack of cards to every poor family in 
the parish, ** I hhvo./ often thought/'' says Sir 
Roger, “ it happens very well that Chriitma# 
should fall out in the middlo of winter. It if the 
most dead uncomfortable time of the year, when the 
poor people would sufller very much from their po- 
verty and cold, if Ihtey had not gottd cheer, warm 


fires, and Christmas gambols to support them, I 
loye to rejoice their poor hearts at inis season, and 
to see the whole village merry in my great hall, 
r allow a double quantity of malt to my small-beet, 
and set it a running for twelve days to every one 
that calls for it. , 1 have always a piece of cold 
beef and a mince-pio upon the table, and am 
wonderfully pleased to see my tenants pass away a 
whole evening jn playing their innocent tricks, and 
smutting one another. Our friend Will Wimble is 
as merry as any of them, and ahows a thousand 
roguish tricks upon these occasions.” 

I was very much delighted with the reflection of 
ray old friend, which carried so much goodness in 
It. Ho then launched out into the praise of the 
late act of parliament for securing the Church of 
England,* and told me with great satisfaction, that 
he b^elievcd it already began to take effect, for that a 
rigid dissenter, who chanced to dine at his house on 
Cnnstmas-day, had been observed to eat very plen- 
tifully of his plum-porridge. 

Auer having iUs]»atched all our country matters. 
Sir Roger made several inquiries concerning the 
club, and particularly of his old antagonist Sir 
Andretl' Freeport. He asked me with a kind of 
smile whether Sir Andrew had not taken advantage 
of his absence, to vent among them some of his re- i 
publican doctrines ; but soon after gathering up his 
countenance into a more than ordinary senousnehs, 

“ Tell me truly,'* says he, “ don’t you think Sir 
Andrew had a hand in the Pope's procession ?” But 
without giving mo time to answer him, “Well, 
well,” says he, ‘‘ I know you are a. war)' man, and 
do not care to talk of public matters.” 

The knight then asked me if 1 had seen Prince 
Eugenio, and made me promise to get him a stand 
ID some convenient place where he might have a 
full sight of that extraordinary man, whose presence 
did so much honour to the British nation. He 
dwelt very long on the praises of this ^reat general, 
and I have found that since I was with him m the 
country, he had drawn many observations together 
out of his reading in Baker’s Chronicle and other 
authors, who always lie in his hall-window, which 
very much redound to the honour of this prince. 

Having passed away the greatest part of the 
morning in hearing the knight’s reflections, which 
were partly private and [lartly political, he asked 
me if I would smoko a pipe with him over a dish of 
coffee at Squire’s? As 1 love the old man, J take 
delight in complying with every thing that is agree- 
able to him, and accordingly waited on him to the 
coffee-house, where his venerable figure drew upon 
US the eyes of the whole room. He had no sooner 
Ideated himself at the upper end of the high table, 
but he called for a clean pipe, a paper of tobacco, a 
dish of cofi'ee, a wax-candle, and the Supnlement,t 
with such an air of cheerfulness and good-humour, 
(hat all thajboys in the coffee-room (who seemed to 
take pleasure in serving him) were at once em- 
ployed ott his several errands, insomuch that no- 
body else could come at a dish of tea, until the 
knight had got all his conveniences about him.-^L* 


* Stot 10 \iui cop. % The act against occaikmal con- 
formity. 

t A pOrlodiea) paper. 
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Dbclt eplm cithu* meminitqoc tibentiui iUuil, 

Quod qul« deridet, quam quod prob a t —-tHo*. 1 it £62. 

For wliat's derided by the oensurlug orovd« 

Is tliougbt oq more than what is Just and g<^.ki»l>avnKM. 

There is a lust hi niaa no power can tame. 

Of loudly putK isblug his neighbour's shame ; 

On eagle's wing4 invidious scandals fly, 

WliUe virtuous actions are hut bom, and die.'— E ofCoRRi. 

Sooner w-e Isarn, and seldo.ner forget. 

What critics scorn, than what they highly rate. 

Hoohes's Lsi-ters, vol. it p, 222, 

I DO not know tliot I have been in greater de- 
light for these many years^ than io beholding the 
boxes at the play the last time T'ht. ScornJ^l Lady^‘ 
was acted. So grant assembly of ^adies placed 
m gradual rows in all the ornaments of jewels, 
:7ilk8, and colours, gave so lively and gay an impres- 
sion to the hearty that methought the season of the 
year was vanished ; and 1 did not think it an ill ex- 
pression of a young fellow who stood near me, that 
called the boxes those “ beds of tulips.” It was a 
pretty vaiiation of the prospect, when any one of 
those line ladies rose up and <lid honour to herself 
and friend at u distance, by curtseying; and gave 
opportunity to that friend to show her charms to 
the same advantage in returning the salutation. 
Here that action is as proper and graceful, as it is 
at church unbecoming and impertiueut. By the 
way 1 must take the liberty to observe that I did not 
see any one who is usually so full of civilities at 
cnurch, offer at any such indecorum during any pait 
of the action of the play. Such beautiful piobpocts 
gladden our minds, and when considered in general, 
give innocent and pleasing ideas, lie that dwells 
upon any one object of beauty, may fix his imagi- 
nation to his disquiet ; but the coutempiation of a 
whole assembly together is a defence against the en- 
croachment of desire. At least to me, who have 
taken pains to look at beauty abstracted from the 
consideration of its being the object of desire ; at 
power, only as it sits upon another, without any 
hopes of partaking any share of it; at wisdom and 
capacity, without any pretensions to rival or envy 
its acquisitions. I say to me, who am really free 
from forming any hopes by beholding the'persons of 
beautiful women, or warming myself into ambition 
from the successes of other men, this world is not 
only a mere rcene, but a very pleasant one. Did 
mankind but know the freedom which there is in 
keeping thus aloof from the world, I should have moic 
imitators, than the powerfuHestman in the nation has 
followers. To be no man's rival in love, or compe- j 
titor in business. Is a character which, if it does not j 
recommend you as it ought to benevolence among 
those whom you live wiUi, yet has it certainly this 
etfect, that you do not stand so much in need of their 
approbation, as you would if you aimed at it more, 
in setting your heart on the same things which the 
generality doat on. By this means, and with this 
I easy philosophy, I am never less at a play than 
' when 1 am at the theatre { but indeed I am seldom 
so well pleased with action as in tliat place; for most 
men follow nature no longer than while they are m 
their night-gowns, and all the busy part of the day 
are in ^aracters which they neither become, nor 
act in with pleasure to themselves or tht^ir be- 
holders. But to return to my ladies ' I was very 
well pleased to see so great a crawd of them as- 
sembled at a play, wherein the heroine, as the 
phrase is* ii so just a picture of the vanity of the 


■ex m tormenting their admirers, ^he laiJy who 
pines for the man whom she treats with SO much 
pertinence and inconstancy, is drawn with mu^h art 
and humour. Her resolutions to be eifctremelv eivi4 
but her vanity rising just at the Inslaht sae ro- 
solved to express he rSelf kindly, arc dosenbed as bv " 
one who had studied the sex. But when my adtn^ 
ration is fixodnpon this excellent character, add two 
or three others in the play, I must coufesa 1 was 
moved with the utmost indignation, at the trivial, 
senseless, and unnatural representation of the chap- 
lain. It is possible there may be a pedant in holy 
orders, and we seen one or two of them in the 
world: but such a drl^pller as Sir lloger,* so bereft' 
of all manner of ptw,* Vhmh is the characteristic of 
a pedant, is what one would not believe would come 
into the head of the same man who drew the rest of 
the play. Tha meting between Welford and him 
■hows a wretch without any notion of the dignity of 
his function ; and it is out of all common sense that 
he should give an account of himself “as one sent 
four or five miles m a ^aorniog, on foot, for eggs.” 

It is not to bo denied, but thi# port, and that of the 
maid whom he makes love are excellently well 
performed; but a thing which ‘s blumeable in itself, 
grows still more so the success in the execution 
of It. It is so mean 'a thing to gratify a loose age 
with a scandalous representation of what is re- 
putable among men, not to say what is sacred, that 
no beauty, no exeellenre m an author ought to atone 
font; nay, such excellence is an aggravation of his 
guilt, and an argument tliathe errs against the con- 
viction of his own understanding and conscience. ■> 
Wit should be tried by this rule, and an audience 
shouhirise {mainsl such a scene us throws down the 
reputation of any thing, which the consideratioQ of 
religion or decency should preserve from contempt. 
But all this evil arises from this one coriuption of 
mind, that makes men resent offences against their ^ 
virtue, less than those against their understanding 
An author shall write as if he thought there was not 
one man of honour or woman of chastity in the 
house, and come off w ith applause : for an insult 
upon all the ten commandments with the little 
critics is not so bad as the broachof uu unity of time 
and place. Half wits do not apprehend the misciies 
that must necessarily ffow' from a degeneracy of 
manners ; nor do they know that order is the sup- 
port of society. Sir Hoger and his mistress are 
monsters of the poet’s own forming ; the sentiments 
in both of them are such as do not arise in fools of 
their education. We all know that a silly scholar, 
instead of beiue below every one he meets with, la ’’ 
apt to be exalted above the lauk of such as arc really 
his superiors ; his arrogance is always founded upon 
particular notions of distinction in his own head, 
accompanied with a jmdantic scorn of all fortune 
andpre<^minence, when Compared with his knowledge 
and learning This very one character of Sir Roger, 
as silly as it really is, has done more towards the diV ' 
pdrage|ttent of holy orders, and consequently of virtue 
itself, tustr? all the wit of that author, or any other, 
could make up for in the conduct of the longest life 
after it, 1 do not pretend,, in saying this, to give 
my^lfairs of more virtue thiin my neighbours, oUt 
Assert it from the principles by which maakiud 
must alwava be governed. SalUes nf imagination nre 
to he dverlookea, When they are commuted out of 


* in rormer tiinss iurkfU were distiiigulshed by the «<idltfon 
f l^ir to their Cbritfan M If they had Men hntgbkr 

iee Uodilev's Old PoriM. 
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warmth in the recommendation of what is praise* 
worthy j but a deliberate advancing of vice, with all 
the wit in the world, is as ill an action as any that 
comes before the magistrate, and ought to be re- 
ceived as such by the people.— T, 


No. 271.] THURSDAY, JAN. 10, 1711-12. 

MiUe traheiiB voiios adverse sole oolores. — V irq. ^n. Iv. 701. 
Drawing a Uiousand colours from tl»e light,— D rydin. 

I HECBiVB a double advantage from tbe letters of 
jay correspondents ; first, as they show me which 
of my papers are most acceptable to them; and m 
the next place, as they furnish me with materials 
for new speculations. Sometimes indeed 1 do not 
make use of the letter itself, but form the hints of it 
into plans of my own invention: sometimes 1 take 
the liberty to change the language or thought into 
ray own way of speaking and thinking, and always 
(it it can be done without prejudice to Uie sense) 
omit tbe many compliments and applauses which are 
usually bestowed upon me. 

Besides the two advantages above mentioned, 
which I receive from the letters that are sent me, 
they give mo an opportunity of lengthening out ray 
paper by the skilful manugomeiu of the subscribing 
part at the end of them, which poihaps does not a 
little conduce to the case both of mjself and reader. 

Some will have it, that I often write to myself, 
and am the only punctual conespondent 1 have. 
This objectiou would indeed be material, were the 
letters I communicate to the public stuffed with my 
owu commendations ; and if instead of endeavouring 
to divert or instruct my readers, I admired in them 
tlie beauty of xny own performances. But I shall 
leave these wise conjccturers to their own ima- 
ginations, and produce the three following letters 
ioi* the entertainment of live day ; — 

“ Sir, 

“ 1 was last Thursday in an assembly of ladies, 
where there wore thirteen different coiouied hoods. 
Your Spectator of that day lying upon the table, 
they ordered me to read it to them, which I did with 
a very clear voice, until I came to the Greek vcise 
at the end of it 1 must confess I was a little startled 
at Its popping upon me so unexpectedly. However, 

I covered ray confusion as well as 1 could, and after 
having muttered two or three hard words to myself, 
laughed heartily, and cried, ‘ a very good jest, faith.’ 
The ladies desired me to explain it to them; but 1 
begged their pardon for that, and told them, that if 
it had been proper for them to hear, they might be 
sure the author would not have wrapped it up in 
Greek. 1 then let drop several expressions, as if 
there was something in it that was not fit to be 
spoken before a company of ladies. Upon which the 
matron of the assembly, who was dressed m a cherry- 
coloured hood, commended the discretion of the j 
writer for having thrown his filthy thoughts into 
Greek, which was likely to corrupt but few of his 
readers. At the same time she declared herself very 
well pleased that he had not given a decisive opinion 
upon the new-fashioned laoods; ‘ for to tell you 
truly,’ says she, * I was afraid he would have made 
us ashamed to show our beads.’ Now, Sir* you must 
know, since this unlucky accident happened to me 
^ iQ a company of ladies, among whom 1 passed for a 
most^ ingenious man, 1 have consulted one who is 
well versed in the Greek language, and he assures 
me upon his word that your Ute quotation means 


' no more than that ** manners, not dress, are the 
ornaments of a woman.” If this comes to the 
knowledge of my female admirers, I shall bo very 
hard put to it to bring myself off handsomely. In 
the meanwhile, I give you this account, that you 
may take care hereallor not to betray any of your 
well-wishers into the like inconveniences. It is in 
the number of these that I leg leave to subscribe 
myselt^ 

” Tom TRiPtiT.” 

** Mr. Spectator, 

“ Your readers are so well pleased with your cha* 
racier of Sir Roger deCoverley, that there appeared 
a sensible joy in every coffee-house, upon hearing 
the old knight was come to town. I Rm now with a 
knot of his admirers, who make it their joint re- 
quest to you, that you would give us public notice 
of the window or balcony where the knight intends to 
make his appearance. He has already given great 
satisfaction to several who have seen him at Squires’s 
coffee-house. If you think fit to place your shori 
face at Sir Roger’s left elbow, we shall take the 
hint, and gratefully acknowledge so great a favour. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most devoted humble Servant, 

”C. D.” 

‘‘Sir, 

Knowing that yon are very inquisitive after 
every thing that is curious in nature, I will wait on 
you, if you please, in the dusk of the evening, with 
my show upon my back, which I carry about with 
me in a box, as only consisting of a man, a woman, 
and a horse. The two first are married, in which 
state tlie little cavalier has so well acquitted himself, 
that his lady is with child. The big-bellied woman 
and her husband, with their whimsical palfrey, arc 
so very light, that when they are put together into 
a scale, an oi dinary man may weigh down the whole 
I family. The little man is a bully in his nature ; but 
when he grows choleric, I confine him to his box 
until his wrath is over, by which means I have hi- 
therto prevented him fiom doing mischief. His 
horse is likewise very vicious, for which reason 1 am 
lorced to tie him close to his manger with a pack- 
thiead. The w^oman is a coquette. She struts as 
much as it is possible for a lady of two feet high, and 
would ruin me in silks, were imt the quantity that 
goes to a large pincushion sufficient to make her 
a gown and petticoat. She told me the other day, 
that she heard the ladies wore coloured hoods, and 
ordered me to get her one of the finest blue, I am 
forced to comply with hei demands while she is in 
her present condition, being very willing to have 
more of tbe same breed. I do not know what she 
may produce me, but provided ii be a show I shall 
be very w^ll satisfied. Such novelties* should not, 

1 think, be concealed from the British Spectator; 
for whrab reason 1 bope you will excuse ^is pre- 
sumption in 

** Your most dutiful, most obedient, 

and most humble Servant, 

L. ” S. T.” 

r 


• Three Uwarr*. a hUl« tnan, a woman equally diminutive 
and a horse proporUomibly sck were on exhibition in London 
about Ibis time. 
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No. 2711 FRIDAY, JANUARY, 11, 1711-12. 

Longa eat injuna, longee 

Ambages Virq. Aia i. 345. 

Great is the injury, ami long tbe tale. 

“ Mk, Spectator, 

“ The occasion of this letter is of so great im- 
portance, and the circumstances of it such, that I 
know you will but think it just to insert it, in pre- 
• ference of all other matters that can present them- 
Nclves to your consideration. 1 need not, after 
I have said this, tell you that I am m love. 
The circumstances of my passion I shall let you 
understand as well as a disordered mind will 
admit. ‘ That cursed pickthank, Mrs. Jane 1* Alas, 
I am railing at one to you by her name, as fa- 
miliarly as if you were acquainted with her as 
well as myself: but I will tell you all, as fast as 
the alternate interruptions of love and anger will 
give me leave. Theie is the most agreeable young 
woman in the world, whom 1 am pa.SHionately in 
love with, and from whom I have for some space of 
time received as great marks of favoui as were fit 
for her to give, or me to desire. The successful, 
progress of the affair, of all others the most essential 
; towards a man's Imjipincss, gave a new life and 
spirit not only to my behaviour and di-scourse, but 
! also a certain grace to all my actions in the com- 
' merce of life, in all things however remote from 
love You know the predominant passion spreads 
itself through all a man’s transactions, and exalts or | 
depresses him according to the nature ot such pas 
Sion. But, alas ! I have not yet begun my story, 
and what is the use of making sentences and obser- j 
vations when a man is pleading for his life ? To 
begin then. This lady has corresponded with me 
under the names of love, she my Belinda, I her 
Cleanthes. Though I am thus well got into the 
account of my atfair, I cannot keep in the thread of 
It so much as to give you the character of Mrs. 
Jane, whom I will not hide under a borrowed name; 
but let you know, that this creature has been, since 
I knew her, very handsome (though 1 will not allow 
her even ‘she has been’ for the future,) and during 
the time of her bloom and beauty, was so great a 
tyr.int to her lovers, so over-valued herself, and 
under-rated all her pretenders, that they have de- 
serted her to a man : and she knows no comfort but 
that commoQ one to all in her condition, the plra.vjre 
of interrupting the amours of others. It is im- 
possible but you must have seen sever* \ of these 
volunteer-i in malice, w'ho pass their whole tune in i 
the most laborious way of life in getting intelligence, 
running from place to place with now whispers, 
without reaping any other benefit but the hopes of 
making others as unhappy as themselves. Mrs. 
Jane happened to be at a place where I, with riiany 
others well acquainted with my passion for Belinda, 
passed a Christinas evening. There was among the 
rest a young lady, so free in mirth, so amiable in a 
just reserve that had accompanied it; I wrong her 
to call it a reserve, but there appeared in her a 
mirth or cheerfulness which was not a forbearance of 
more immoderate joy, but the natural appearSnee 
of all which could flow from a mind possessed of 9 
habit of innocence ami purity. I roust have utterly 
forgot Belinda to have taken no notice of one who 
I wa*? growing up to the '^ame womanly virtues which 
j shine to perfection in her, had I not distinguished 
I one who seemed to promise to the world the same 
j lifo and conduct with my faithful and lovely Be- 


linda. When the company broke up, the fine 
young thing permitted me to take care of her hproe. 
Mrs. Jane saw my particular regard to her, and wae 
informed of my attending her to her father'e house. 
She came early to Belinda the next morning, and 
asked her ‘ if Mrs. Such a-one had been with her F' 
— ‘ No.’— ‘ If Mr. Such-a-one*s lady ‘ No.*~. 
‘Nor your cousin Such-a-one ‘ No.’ — ‘Lord,’ 
says Mrs. J aue, ‘ what is the fi iendship of women ?— 
Nay, they may Well laugh at it— And did no ono 
tell you any thing of the behaviour of your lover, Mr. 
What-d’j e-call, last night? But perhaps it is 
nothing to you that he is to bo married to young 
Mrs. — on Tuesday next?’ Belinda was here 
ready to di«r with fftge and jealousy. Then Mrs 
Jane goes on ; ‘I have a young kinsman who ih 
clerk to a great conveyancer, who shall show you 
the rough draught of the marriage settlement. The 
world says, her father gives him two thousand 
pounds more than he could have with you.’ I went 
innocently to wait on Belinda as usual, but was not 
admitted ; I writ to her, and my letter was sent back 
uiiopeued. Poor Betty, her maid, who is on my 
side, has been here just noW blubbering, and told 
I me the whole matter. She says she did not think I 
could be so base ; and that she is now so odious to 
her mistre.ss, for having so often spoke well of me, 
that she dare not mention me more. All our hopes 
are placed in having these circumstances fairly re- 
piescutcd in the Spectator, which Betty says she 
daic not but bring up as soou as it is brought in ; 
and has promised, when you have broke the ice, to 
own this was laid between us, and when I can come 
to a hearing, the young lady will siipjiort what wo 
say her testimony, that I never saw her but that 
once in my whole life. Dear Sir, do not omit this 
j true relation, nor think it too particular; for there 
aie crowds of forlorn coquettes who intoimiDgle 
[ themselves with our ladies., and contract fainiliurities 
I out of malice, and with no other design but to blast 
I the hopes of lovers, the expectation of parents, and 
the benevolence of kindred. 1 doubt not but I shall 
be, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged humble Servant, 

“ Cleanthes. ’ 

Sir, Will’s CotTee-buuse, Jan. 10. 

“ The other day entering a room adorned with the 
fair sex, [ offered, after the usual manner, to each 
of them a kiss ; but one, more scornful than the rest, 
turned her cheek. I did not think it proper to take 
any notice of it until I had asked your advice. 

“ Your humble Serv ant, 

" E. S.” 

The correspondent is desired to say which cheek 
the oflender turned to him. 

advertisement. 

From tho parish- vestry, January 9. 

All ladies who come t.* church in the view- 
fashioned hoods, are desired to be there before di- 
vine Service begins, lest they divert the attention of 
the congregation. 

T. Ralph. 

No. 273.] SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 17U-1‘2. 

Kolandl Hunt tlbi moren.-r-lIoR. Ar». Poet. v»r. 150. 

Note well the msoneRi. ^ 

Having examined the actioa of Paradise Lost, 
let us in the next place consider the actors. This is 
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Aristotle’ft method of cousidering, first the fablo, and 
secondly the manners; or, as we generally call them 
in English, the fable and the characters. 

Homer has excelled all the heroic Jpoets that ever 
wrote in the multitude and Variety of his charac- 
ters. Every god thht is admitted into his poem, 
acts a part which would have been suitable to no 
other deity. His princes are as much distinguished 
by their manners, as by their dominions ; and even 
those among them, whose characters seem wholly 
made up of courage, differ from one another as to the 
paiticiuar kinds of courage in which ihcj excel. In 
hhoit, there 13 scarce a speech or action in the Iliad, 
which the reader may nut ascribe to the person who 
speaks or acts, without seeing his name at the head 
'll it. 

Homer docs not only outshine all other poets in 
the variety, but also in the novelty of his characters. 
He has introduced among his Grecian princes a peison 
who had lived thricc the age of man, and conversed 
with Theseus, Hercules, Polyphemus, and the first 
race of heroes. His principal actor is the son of a 
goddess, not to mention the offspring of otl^er deities, 
who have likewise a place m his poem, and the ve- 
nerable Trojan prince, who was the father of so 
many kings and heroes. There is in these several 
chaiacters of Homer, a ceitam dignity as well as 
novelty, which adapts them in a more peculiar 
manner to the iialuie of a heroic poem. Though, 
at the same tune, to give them the greater variety, 
he has described a Vulcan, that is a buffoon, among 
his gods, and a Thei sites among lus moitals. 

Viigil falls iiifitiiUdy short ot Ilomcr in the eba- 
ractcis of his pumu, both as to their variety and 
novellv. ^ucas is indeed a perfect ehaiacter.; but 
us for Achates, though he is styled the hero’s friend, 
he does nothing in the whole poem which may de- 
scMve that title. Gy as, Mnestheus, Sergcsius, and 
Chiaiitlies, arc all ot them men of the same stamp 
and character i 

Fortemque Cyan, forteiiKjuo Cloaiithcm. 

There arc, indeed, sevcial natural incidents in the 
part of Asianiiis, and that of Did(. cannot be suf- 
ficiently adiniied. I do not see an) thing new 
particular in Turuus. Pallas and Evumler are re- 
mote copies of Hector and Priam, as Lausus^ and 
Me/entni'i are ahnost parallels to Pallas and Evan- 
der. The characters of Nisus and Euryalus are beau- 
tiful, but common. We mu^t not forget the parts of | 
Siiioii, Camilla, and some tew others, which uio fine 
improveincnU on the Greek poet. In short, there is 
neither that variety nor novelty in the persons of 
tlie .^neid, which wc meet with in those of the Iliad. 

If we look into the characters of Milton, we shall 
find that he has introduced all the variety his fable 
was capable of receiving. The whole species of 
mankind was m two persons at the time to which 
the subject of his poem is confined. We have, how- 
ever, four distinct characters in these two persons. 
Wc see man and woman in tlie highest innocence 
and perfection, and in the most abject state of guilt 
and infirmity. The two lastcharaGers aie, indeed, 
\eiy common and obvious, but the two first are not 
i only more magoificent, but more new than any cha- 
ractei s ciiliei m Virgil or Homer, or indeed m the 1 
vvhn]«* (ijele of nature, 

Milton was so sensible of this defect in the aubject 
I of Ins poem^ and of the few characters it would af- 
i ford hmi, that be has brought into it two actors of a 
I shadow y and fictitious nature, in the persons of Sin 
1 r ud Death, by which means he has wrought into the 


body of his fable a very beautiful and well-invented 
allegory. But notwithstanding the fineness of this 
allegory may atone for it in some measure, I cannot 
think that persons of such a chimerical existence 
are proper actors in an epic poem; because there 
IS not that measure of probability annexed to them, 
which is requisite in writings of this kind, as I shall 
show more at large hereafter. 

Virgil has indeed admitted Fame as an actress in 
the iEncid, but the part she acts is very sh^rt, and 
none of the most admired circumstances in that di- 
vine work. We find in mock-heroic poems, par- 
ticularly in the Dispensary and the Lutrin, several 
allegorical persons of this nature, which are vei^ 
beautiful in these compositions, and may peihaps be 
used as an argument, that the authors of them were 
of opinion such characters might have a place in 
an epic work. Fur my own part, I should be glad 
the reader would think so, for the sake of the poem 
I am now examining : and must further add, that 
if silch empty unsubstantial beings may be ever 
made use of on this occasion, never were any moie 
nicely imagined, and employed in more proper ac- 
tions, than those of which I am now speaking. 

Another principal actor in this poem is the great 
enemy of mankind. The part of Ulysses in Homer’s 
Odyssey is very much admired by Aristotle, as per- 
plexing that fable with very agreeable plots and in- 
tricacies, not only by the many adventures in his 
voyage, and the subtilty of his behaviour, but by 
the various concealments and discoveries of his per- 
son in several parts of that poem. But the crafty 
being I have now mentioned makes a much lunger 
voyage than Ulysses, puts in practice many more 
wiles and stratagems, and hides himself iimlor n 
greater variety of shapes and appearances, all of 
which are severally detected, to the great delight 
and surprise of the reader. 

We may likewise observe with how much art the 
poet has varied several characters of the persons 
that speak in bis infernal assembly. On tfie con- 
trary, how has he represented the whole Godhead 
exeitiiig itself towards man in Us full benevo- 
lence under the threefold distinction of a Creator, 
a Redeemer, and a Comforter! 

Nor must we omit the person of Raphael, who, 
amidst his tenderness and fiicnilship for man, shows 
such a dignity and condescension mall hisspeechand 
behaviour, as are suitable to a supeiior nature. Ihe 
angels are indeed as much diversified in Milton, and 
distinguished by their pioper parts, as ihe gods are 
in Homer and Virgil. The reader will find nothing 
ascribed to Uriel, Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, 
which lb not in a particular manner suitable to their 
respective characterb.* ■ 

There is another circumstance in the principal 
actors of the Iliad and iEneid, which gives a pecu- 
liar beauty to those two poems, and was therefore 
contrived With very great judgment. I mean the 
authors having chosen for their heroes, persons who 
were so nearly related to the people fur whom they 
wrote. Achilles was a Greek, and iEneas the ro* 
mote founder of Home. By this means their coun- 
try rSen (whom they principally propose to them- 
selves for their readers) were particularly attentive 
tfi all the paitsof their story, and sympathized with 
their heroes in all their adventures. A Roman 
could not but rejoice in the escapes, successes, 
and victories, of iEneas, and be gr ieved at any de- 

• These two lost lentcucos were pot Injlho orlgirsl paper 
in folio- 
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feats, misfortunes, or disappointroeDls, that befel 
him ; as a Greek must have had the same regard 
for Achillea. And it is plain, that each of those 
poems have lost this ^reat advantage, among those 
readers to whom their heroes are as strangers, or 
indifferent persons. 

Milton's poem is admirable in this respect, since 
it is impossihle for any of its readers, whatever na- 
tion, country, or people, he may belong to, not to 
bo related to the persons who are the principal 
actors in it ; but what is still infinitely more to its 
advantage, the principal actors in this poem are not 
only our progenitors, but our representatives. We 
have an actual interest in every thing they do, and 
no less than our utmost hajppiness is concerned, and 
lies at stake in all their behaviour. 

I shall subjoin, as a corollary to the foregoing 
remark, an admirable observation out of Aristotle, 
which has been very much misrepresented in the 
quotations: ;f some modern critics; If a man of 
perfect and consummate virtue falls into a misfor- 
tune, it raises our pity, but not our terror, because 
we do not fear that it may be our own case, who do 
not resemble the suffering person.” But, as that 
great philosopher adds, “ if we see a man of virtue 
mixed with infirmities fall into any misfortune, il 
! does not only laisc our pity but our terror; because 
I we are at'ruin that the like misfortunes may happen 
to oui selves, who resemble the character of the suf- 
fering person.” 

I shall take another opportunity to observe, that 
a person of an absolute and consummate virtue 
should never be introduced in tragedy, and shall 
only remark in this place, that the foregoing ob- 
servation of Aristotle, though it may be true in 
other occasions, does not hold in this ; because in 
the present case, though the persons who fall into 
misfortune arc of the most perfect and consuminate 
virtue, it is not to be consichiied as what may pohsi- 
bly be, but what actually is our own case; since wo 
are embarked wnh them on the same bottom, and 
must be partakers of their happmohs or misery. 

In this, and some other very few instances, 
Aristotle's rules for epic poetry (which ho had 
drawn from hi.s reflections upon Homer) cannot be 
supposed to quadrate exactly with the heroic poems 
which have been made since liis time; since it is 
plain his rules w-ould still have been more perfect, 
could he have perused the iEneid, which was made 
some Imndred years after his death. 

In my next, I shall go through other parts of 
Milton’s poem; and hope that what I shall theio 
advance, as well as what I have already wiittcn, 
will not only serve as a comment upon Milton, bu 
upon Aiistotle. — L. 

No. 274 1 MONDAY, JANUARY 11, 1711-T2 

Audire ©St open© pr«Uum, procedero rocte 

Qui rowebu non vultis — — Hob J Sat ii 37. 

AU you, who think the city ne'er can lhri\e 

TUI every cuckold-maker'a flay’d aJlve, 

Attend. — • Popk 

I H AVB upon several occasions (that have occurred 
Bince I first took into my thoughts the |>resent slate 
of fornication) weighed with myself m behalf oP 
guihy females, the impulses of flesh and blodd, to- 
gether with the arts and gallantries of crafty men ; 
and reflect with some scorn that most part of what 
we in our youth think gay and polite, is nothing 
else but a habit of indulging a pruriency that way. 

It will cost some labour to bring people to so lively 


a sense of this, as to recover tlie manly modesty in 
[the behaviour of my men readers^ and the basbAU 
grace in the faces of my women j but in ell ensea 
which come into debate, there are certain thing* 
previously to be done before we can have a true 
light into the subject matter ; therefore it will, in 
the first place, bo necessary to consider the impo- 
tent weuchers and industrious hags, who are supplied 
with, and are constantly supplying, now sacrifices 
to the devil of lust. You are to know, then, if you 
are so happy as not to know it already, that the 
great havoc which is made in the habitations of 
beauty and innocence, is committed by such as can 
only lay waste and not enjoy the soil. When you 
observe the present state of vice and virtue, the 
otFenders are such as one would think should have 
no impulse to what they arc pursuing ; as in busi- 
ness, you see sometimes fools pretend to be knaves, 
so in pleasure, you will find old men set up for 
wcnchers. This latter sort of men are tho great 
basis and fund of iniquity in the kind we are speak- 
ingpf ; you shall have an old rich man often receive 
scrawls from the several quarters of the town, with 
descriptions of the new wares in their hands, if he 
will please to send word when he will be waited on. 
7'his interview is contrived, and the innocent is 
biought to such indecencies, as from time to time 
banish shame and raise desire. With these prepa- 
ratives the hags break their wards by little and lUtle, 
until they are brought to lose all apprehensions of 
whaf shall bfefal them in the possession of younger 
men. It is a common postscript of a hag to a young 
fellow whom she invites to a new woman, ” jShe has, 

I assure you, seen none but old Mr. Such-a-one.” 
It pleases the old fellow that the nymph is brought 
to null unadorned, and from his bounty she is ac- 
commodated witli enough to dress her for other 
lovers. This IS the most ordinary method of bring- 
ing beauty and poverty into the possession of the 
town ' but tho particular eases of kind keeperi, 
skilful pimps, nud all others who drive a separate 
trade, and are not m the general society or com- 
merce of Bin, will require distinct consideration. At 
the same time that wc arc thus severe on the aban- 
doned, we are to repieseut the case of others with 
that mitigation as the circumsturices demand. Calling 
names does no good ; to speak worse of anything 
than It deservos, does only take off from the credit 
of the accuser, and has iinpluitly the force of an 
apology in the behalf of the person accused. We 
shall, therefore, according as the circiimstanceB 
diftbr, vary our appellations of these criminals : 
those who offend only against themselves, and are 
not scandals to society, but, out of deference to the 
sober part of the world, have so much good left in 
tlipm as to be ashamed, must not be huddled in the j 
common word due to the worst of women ; but re- 
gal d IS to bo had to their ciicuinstances when they I 
fell, to the uneasy perplexity under which they lived 
under scuseles.9 and severe viarents, to the importu- 
nity of poverty, to tho violence of a passion in its 
beginning well grounded, and all other alleviations 
which make unhappy women resign the charac- 
teristic of their sex, modesty. To do otherwise than 
thus, would be to act like a pedantic Stoic, who 
thinks all crimes alike, and not like an impartial 
Spectator, who looks upon them with all the circym- 
stances that diminish or enhance the guilt. I am 
in hopea, if this object be well pursued, women will 
hereafter from meir infancy be tieated with an oy* 
to their future sUte in the world ; and not have 
their lempcrB made too untractablefitom an impmpnr 
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sourness and pride, or too complying from familiarity 
or forwardness contracted at their oim houses. After 
these hints on this subject, 1 shall end this paper 
with the following genuine letter; and desire all 
who think they may be concerned in future specula- 
tions on this subject, to send in what they nave to 
say for themselves for some incidents in their lives, 
in order to have proper allowances made for their 
conduct. 

** Mn. SpKCTAroR, Jan. 5, 1711-12. 

“ The subject of your yesterday’s paper is of so 
great importance, that the thorough handling of it 
may be so very useful to the preservation of many 
an jnnocent young creature, that I think every oue 
is obliged to furnish yon with what lights he can to 
expose the pernicious art’? and practices of those un- 
natural women called bawds. In order to this, the 
enclosed is sent you, which is verbatim the copy of 
a letter written by a bawd of figure in this town to 
a noble lord. I have concealed the names of both, 
my intention being not to expose their persons, but 
the thing. 

I am Sir, your humble Servant.” 

“ My Lord, 

** I having a great esteem fo»' your honour, and a 
better opinion of you than of any of tlie quality, 
makes me acquaint you of an affair that I hope will 
oblige you to know. I have a niece that came to 
town about a fortnight ago. Her parents being 
lately dead, she came to me, expecting to have found 
me in so good a condition as to set her up m a mil- 
liner’s shop. Her father gave fourscore pound with 
her for five years : her time is out, and she js not 
sixteen : as pretty a black gentlewoman as ever you 
saw'; a little woman, which I know your lordship 
likes ; well shaped, and as fine a complexion for red 
and white as ever I saw ; I doubt not but your lord- 
ship will be of the same opinion. She designs to go 
down about a month hence, except I can provide for 
her, which I cannot at present Her father was one 
with whom all he had died with him, so there is four 
children left dj^llitute; so if your lordship thinks 
proper to make an appointment where I shall wait 
on you with ray niece, by a line or two, I stay for 
)our answ'er; for I have no place fitted up since I 
left ray house, fit to entertain your honour. 1 told 
her she should go with me to see a gentleman, a very 
good friend of mine ; so I desire you to take uo no- 
tice of my letter, by reason she is ignorant of the 
ways of the town. My lord, I desire if you meet us 
to come alone; for upon my word and honour you 
are the first that I erer mentioned her to. So 1 
remain 

” Your Lordship’s 
Most humble Servant to command. 

” I beg of you to burn it when jou’ve reau It. ’ 


No. 275.] TUESDAY, JANUARY 15, 171142. 

— — Tribui Antiryns caput insannhile 

Hok, Ar« Poet ver. 300 
fi bead, no hellebore can cure 

I WAS yesterday engaged in an assembly of vir- 
luosos, where one of them produced many curious 
observations which he hod lately n^dc in the ana- 
tomy of a human body. Another of the company 
communicated to us several wonderful discoveries 
which he had also made on the same subject, by the 


help of very fine glasses. This gave birth to a great 
variety of uncommon remarks, and furnished dis- 
course for the remaining part of the day. 

The different opinions which were started on this 
occasion presented to my imagination so many new 
ideas, that by mixing with those which were already 
there, they employed my fancy all the last night, 
and composed a very wild extravagant dream. 

I was invited, methought, to the dissection of a 
beau’s head, and a coouette’s heart, which were 
both of them laid on a table before us. An imagi- 
nary operator opened the first with a great deal of 
nicety, w'hich, upon a cursory and superficial view, 
appeared like the head of another man ; but upon 
applying our glasses to it, we made a very odd dis- 
covery, namely, that what we looked upon as brains, 
were not such in reality, but a heap of strange 
materials wound up in that shape and texture, and 
packed together with wonderful art in the several 
cavities of the skull. For, os Homer tells us, that 
the blood of the gods is not real blood, but only 
something like it ; so we found that the brain of 
a beau is not a real brain, but only something 
like it. 

The pineal gland, which many of our modern 
philosophers suppose to be the seat of the soul, 
smelt very strong of essence and orauge-flower 
water, and was encompassed with a kind of horny 
I substance, cut into a thousand little faces or mirrors, 
which were imperceptible to the naked eje, inso- 
much that the soul, if there had been any here, must 
have been always taken up in contemplating her 
own beauties. 

We observed a large antrum or cavity in the 
sinciput, that was filled with ribands, lace, and em- 
broidery, wrought together in a most curious piete 
of net-work, the parts of which were likewise im- 
perceptible to the naked eye. Another of these 
antrums or cavities was stuffed with invisible billets- 
doux, love-letters, pricked dances, and other trum- 
pery of the same nature. In another we found a 
kind of powder, which set the whole company a 
sneezing, and by the scent discovered itselt to bo 
ri^ht Spanish, The several other cells were stored 
with commodities of the same kind, of which it 
would be tedious to give the reader an exact •in- 
ventory. 

There was a large cavity on each side the head, 
which I must not omit. That on the right side was 
filled with fictions, flatteries, and falsehoods, vows, 
promises, and protestations: that on the left with 
oaths and imprecations. There issued out a duct 
from each of these cells, which ran into tho root of 
the tongue, where both joined together, and passed 
forward in one common duct to the tip of iL Wo 
discovered several little roads or canals running 
from the ear into the brain, and took particular care 
to trace them out through their several passages. 
One of them extended itself to a bundle of sonnets 
and little musical instruments. Others ended in 
several bladders which were filled either with wind 
or froth. But the large canal entered into a groat 
cavity of the skull, from whence there went another 
caivil into the tongue. This great cavity was filled 
with a kind of spongy substance, which the French 
‘anatomists call galimatias, and the English, non 
sense. 

The skins of the forehead were extremely tough 
and thick, and, what very much surprised us, had 
not in them any single blood-vessel that we wore 
able to discover, either with or without our glasses . 
from whence we concluded that tho party when 
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i ilive must have been entirely deprived of the fa- 
I culty of blushing. 

The OB cribnforme was exceedingly stuffed, and 
in some places damaged with snuff. We could 
not but take notice in particular of that small 
triuscle which is not often discovered in dissection, 
and drawn the nose upwards, when it expresses the 
contempt which the owner of it has, upon seeing 
ftriy thing he does not like, or hearing any thing he 
iloips not understand. 1 need not tell my learned 
reader, this is that muscle which performs the mo- 
tion 80 often mentioned by the Latin poets, when 
/tftoy talk of a man’s cocking his uose, or playing 
' the rhinoceros. 

We did not find any thing very remarkable in 
the eye, saving only, that the musculi amatorii, or, 
as we may translate it into Unglish, the ogling 
muscles, were very much worn and decayed with 
use ; whereas, on the contrary, the elevator, or the 
muscle which turns the eye towards heaven, did not 
appear to have been used at all. 

I have only mentioned in this dissection such new 
discoveries as we were able to make, and have not 
taken any notice of those parts which seem to be 
met with m common heads. As for the skull, the 
face, and indeed the whole outward shape and figure 
of the head, we could not discover any difference 
Irom what we obseive in the heads of other men. 
We were informed, that the person to whom this 
head bedonged, had passed fora man above five-and- 
tlurty years ; during which time he ate and drank 
like other people, dressed well, talked loud, laughed 
frequently, and on particulai occasions had acquitted 
himself tolerablj at a ball or an assembly; to which 
one of the company added, that a certain knot of 
ladies took him for a wit. He was cut off In the 
fiower of his age by the blow of a paring-shovel, 
having been surprised by an eminent cituen, as he 
was tendering soine civilities to his wife. 

When we had thoroughly examined this head, 
with all its apartments, and its several kinds of fur- 
niture, we put up the brain, such us it was, into its 
proper place, and laid it aside uuder a bioad piece 
of scarlet cloth, in order to be prepared, and kept 
in a great repository of dissections; our operator 
telling US that the preparation would not be so 
difficult as that of another brain, for that he had 
observed several of the little pipes and tubes which 
ran through the bra.n were already filled with a 
kind of mercurial substance, which ne looked upon 
to be true quick-silver. 

He applied himself in the next place to the co- 
quette’s heart, which he likewise laid open with 
great dexterity. There occurred to us many par- 
ticularities in this dissection ; but being unwilling 
to burden ray reader’s memory too much, I shall 
reserve this subject for the speculation of another 
day.— L. 

No.‘276.] WEDNESDAY, JAN. 16, 1711-12. 

Krrorl nonien virtus posuhtset honfslum.— Hon. I Sat lii. 42 
Miw’oniluct s<-re«!n d behind a specious name. 

** Mr. Spec vatok, 

" I HOPE you have philosophy enough to be ca- 
pable of hearing the mention of your faults. Your 
papers which regard the fallen part of the fair sox 
are, I think, written with an inaelicacy which makes 
them unworthy to be inserted in the writings of a 
moralist who koowa the world. I cannot allow 
that you are at liberty to observe upon the actions 


ol mankind with the freedom which 3011 seem to 
resolve upon ; at least, if you do so, you shoul I 
take along with you the listiuction of manners of 
the world, according to the quality and way of life 
of the persons concerned. A man of bleeding 
speaks of even misfortune among ladies, without 
giving it the most terrible aspect it can bear: and 
this tenderness towards them is much more to be 
preserved when you speak of vices. All mankind 
are so far related, that care is to be taken in things 
to which all are liable, you do nut mention what 
concerns one in terms which shall disgust another. 
Thus to tell a riih man of the indigence of a kins* 
man of his, or abruptly to inform a virtuous woman 
of the lapse of one who until then was in the same 
degree of esteem with herself, is a kind of involving 
each of them in some participation of those disad- 
vantages. It is therefore expected from every 
writer, to treat his argument in such a manner, as 
is most proper to entertain the sort of readers to 
whom his discourse is directed. It is not necessary 
when you write" to the tea-table, that you should 
draw vices which carry all the horror of shame and 
contempt: if you paint an impertinent self-love, an 
artful glance, an assumed complexion, you say all 
which you ought to suppose they can possibly be 
guilty of. When you talk with limitation, you be- 
have yourself so as that you may ex^iect others in 
conversation may second your raillery ; but when 
you do it in a .style which every body else forbears 
in respect to their quality, they have an easy re- 
medy in forbearing to read you, and hearing no 
I more of their faults. A man that is now and then 
guilty of an intemperance is not to be called a 
drunkard ; but the rule of polite raillery is to speak 
of a man’s faults as if you loved him. Of this no- 
ture is what was said by C8esaT : when one was 
railing with an uncourtly vehemence, and broke out 
with, * What must we call him who was taken in an 
intrigue with another man’s wife ?’ Coesar an- 
swered very gravely, * A careless fellow.’ This waa 
at once a reprimand for speaking of a crime which 
in those days had not the abhorren^ attending it as 
it ought, as well as an intimatioii^iiat all intempe- 
rale behaviobr before superiors loses its aim, by 
accusing in a method unfit for the audience. A woid 
to the wise. All I mean here to say to you is, that 
the most free person of quality can go no further 
than being a kind woman; .and you should never 
say of a man of figure worse than that he knows 
the world. 

** I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Francis Courtly.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

*' I am a woman of an unspotted reputation, and 
know nothing I have ever done which should en- 
courage such insolence; but here was one the 
other day, and he was dressed like a gentleman too, 
who took the liberty to name tho words ' lusty 
lellow’ in my presence. 1 doubt not but you v^iU 
resent it in behalf of, 

“ Sir, your humble Servant, 

“ Celia.” 

” Mr. Spectator, 

” You lately put out a dreadful paper, wherein 
you promise a full account of the state of criminal 
love ; and call all the fair who have transgressed in 
that kind by one very rude name which I do not 
care to repeat; but I desire to know of you whether 
I am or am not one of those ? My case is as fdl- 
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lows ; 1 am kept by an old bachelor who took me so unless thou dost speedily amend, and leave off fol- 
youug that I know not how he came by me. He is lowing thine own imaginations, I will leave off thee. 


a bencher of one of the inns of court, a very gay m Thy Friend, 

healthy old man, which is a very lucky thing for As hereafter thou dost demean thyself, 

h.m: who ha« been. ho toUs me, a scowere/, a ,j, •• Hezekiaii BaoaDBam.” 

scamperer, a breaker of windows, and invader ot 

constables, in the days of yore, when all dominion 

ended with the day, and males and females met 277.] THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1711-12. 
helter-skelter, and the scowerers drove before them 

all who pietended to keep up order or rule to the docen-Ovm. Met. hb. Iv. 428. 

interruption of love and honour. Tb.s is his way ia-«tructlon from an enemy, 

of talk, for he is very gay when he visits mo;^ but I pwksome I need not inform the polite part of 
as his former knowledge of the town has alarmed niy rf'aders, that before our correspondence with 
him into an invincible jealousy, he keeps me m a France was unhappily interrupted by the war, our 
pair of slippers, neat bodice, warm pettUcoats, and ladies had all their fashions from thence ; which the 
my own hair woven iu ringlets, after a maiiuer, ho milliners took care to furnish them with by means 
says, he remembers. 1 am not mistress of one far- of a jointed baby, that came regularly over once 
thing of money, but have all necessaries provided a mouth, habited after the manner ot the most emi- 
for me, under the guard of one who procured for him nent toasts in Pans. 

while he had any desires to gratify. I know notlung I am credibly informed, that even in the hottest 
of a wench’s life but the reputation of it : I have a iimo of the war, the sex made several efforts, and 
natural voice, and a pretty untaught step in raised large contributions towards the importation 
dancing. Kis manner is to bring an old fellow of this wooden mademoiselle, 
who has been his servant from his youth, and is Whether the vessel they sent out was lost or taken, 
gray-headed. This man makes on the violin a ccr- or whether its cargo was seized on by the oflicers of 
tain jiggish noise to which I dance, and when (hat the custom-house us a piece of contraband goods, I 
is over I sing to him some loose air that has more have not vet been able to learn : it is however oer- 
wantouness than music m it. You must have seen tain, that their hrst attempts weie without success, 
a strange windowed house near Hyde-park, winch to the no small disappointment of our w’hole female 
is so built that no one can look out of any of the world ; but as their constancy and application, iu a 
apartments ; my rooms are after this manner, and matter of so great importance, can never be sutH- 
I never see man, woman, or child, but in company ciently commended, so I am glad to find, that in 
with the two persons above mentioned. He sends spite of all opposition, they have at length carried 
me in all the books, pamphlets, plays, operas, and their point, ot which I received advice by the two 
songs, that come out ; and his utmost delight in me, followiug letters : 


as a woman, is to talk over his old amours lu my 
presence, to play with my neck, say ‘ the time was,’ 
give me a kiss, and bid me be sure to follow' the 


“ Me, Spectatoe, 

“ I am so great a lover of whatever is French, 


directions of my guardian (the above-mentioned I I lately disi arded an humble admirer, because 
lady), and I shall never want. The truth of my neither spoke that tongue, nor drank claret I 

case IS, r suppose, that I was educated for a pur- loug bewailed in secret the calamities of my 

pose he did not know he should be unfit for when I during the war, m all which time we have la- 
came to years. Now, Sir, what I ask of you as a boured under the insuppoi table inventions of Kng 
casuist, is to tetflme how fai in these ciicumstauces tire-wunien, who though they soraetimeg copy 
I am innocent, though submissive he guilty, indifferently well, can never compose with that 


though impotent? ‘ gout’ they do in Fiance. 

' << T “ I ulmost IU dcspuir of ever more seeing a 

^ ^ ^ model from that dear country, when last Sunday I 

Ft CELL A. overheard a lady in the next pew to me whisper an- 

To THE Man called the Spectator. other lhat at the Seven Sla«, in Kiug-slreei, 

Covent-garden, there was a mademoiselle completely 
“ Friend, dressed, just come from Paris, 

“ Forasmuch as at the birth of thy labour, thou “ I wavS in the utmost impatience during the re- 
didst promise upon thy word, that, letting alone the luaining part of the service, and as soon as ever it 
vanities that do abound, thou wouldest only endca- was over, having learnt the milliner’s ‘ addrtssc* 
vour to straighten the croolied morals of this our I went directly to her house in King-street, but wag 
Babylon, I gave credit to thy fair speeches, and told that the French lady was at a person of quu- 
admitted one of thy papers, every day, save Sun- lity’s in Fall-mall, and would not be back again 
day, into my house, for the edification of my until very late that night, I was therefore obliged 
daughter Tabitba, and to the end that Susauua the to renew my visit early this morning, and had then 
wife of my bosom might profit thereby. But, alas ! a full view of the dear moppet from head to foot, 
my friend, I find that thou art a liar, and that the j ** You cannot imagine, worthy Sir, how ridicu- 
tndhis not in thee; else why didst thou in a paper . lously I find we have been trussed up during the 
which thou didst lately put forth, make mention of war, •and how infinitely the French dress excels ours, 
those vam coverings for the heads of our females, » ** The mantua has no lead in the sleeves, aud I 
which thou lovest to liken unto tulips, and which hope We are not lighter than the Ffench ladies, so 
are lately sprung up among us? Nay, why didst os want that kind of ballast; the petticoat has 
ibou make mention of them in such a seeming, as if no whalebone, but sits tvith an air altoffether gal- 
thou didst approve the invention, insomuch that my lant and degagi : the coiffure is inexprossioly pretty, 
daughter Tabitha begintieth to wax wanton, and to ! and in short, the whole dress has a thousand beau- 
lust after these foolish vanities ? Surely thou dost I ties in it Which I would not have u yet made too 
see with the eyes of the flesh. Verily, therefore, | puhlio. 
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** I thought fit, however, to give you thia notice, 
that you may not bo aurpnsed at my appearing d 
ia mode de Varis on the next birth-night. 

** 1 am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

“Tehaminta.” 

Within nn hour after I had read this letter, I re- 
ceived another from the owner of the puppet. 

“ StR, 

“ On Saturday last, being the 12th instant, there 
arrived at my house in King-street, Coveut-garden, 
a French baby for the year 1712. I have taken the 
utmost care to have her dressed by the most cele- 
brated tire- women and mantua- makers in Paris, 
and do not find that I have any reason to be sorry 
for the expense I have been at in her clothes and im- 
portation : however, as I know no person who is so 
good a judge of dress as yourself, if you please to 
call at my house in your w'ay to the city, and take a 
view of her, I promise to amend whatever you 
shall disapprove in your next paper, before I ex- 
hibit her as a pattern to the public. 

“ I am, Sir, your most humble Admirer, 

and most obedient Servant, 

“ Betty Cuosb-STiTCu.'^ 

As I am willing to do any thing in reason for the 
service of my countrywomen, and had much rather 
prc\cnt faults than find them, I went last night to 
the house of the above-rneutionccl Mi». Crot,s*8titch. 
As Soon as I entered, the in.iid of the shop, who, I 
suppose, was prepared for my coming, without ask- 
ing me any questions, introduced me to the little 
damsel, and run away to call her mistress. 

The puppet was dressed in a cUeriy-colnurcd 
gown and petticoat, with a short working apron 
over it, which discovered her shape to the most ad- 
vantage. Her hair was cut and divided very pret- 
tily, with several ribands stuck up and down in it. 
The millmer assured me, that her complexion was 
such as was woin by the ladies of the best fashion 
in Pans. Her head was extremely high, on which 
subject having long since declared my sentiments, 

I shall say nothing more to it at i)rc8ent. I was 
also offended at a small patch she w’ore on her breast, 
which I cannot suppose is placed there with any 
good design. 

Her necklace was of an immoderate length, being 
tied before in such a manner, that the two ends 
hung down to her girdle ; but whether these supply 
the place of kissing-stniigs m our enemy’s countiy, 
and whether our British ladies have any occasion 
for them, I shall leave to their serious consideration. 

After having observed the particulars of her dress, 
as I was taking a view of it altogether, the shop- 
maid, who IS a pert wench, told me that mAdcmniselle 
had something very curious in the tying of her gar- 
ters ; but as I pay a due respect even to a pair of 
sticks when they are under petticoats, I did not 
examine into that particular. Upon the whole, I 
was well enough pleased with the appearance of this 
gay lady, and the more so, because she is not talka- 
tive; a quality very rarely to be met with in the rest 
of her countrywomen. * 

I Aa I was taking my leave, the milliner further 
io formed me, thmt with the assistance of a watch- 
maker, who was her neighbour, and the ingenious 
Mr. Powel, she had also contrived another puppet, 
which by the help of several little springs to be 
wound up within it, could move all its limbs, and 
that she bad sent it over to her correspondent in 
Paris to be taught Lite various leanings and beudinga 


of the head, the risings of the bosom^ the courteatr, 
and recovery, the genteel trip, and the agreeable 
jet, as they are all now practised at the court of 
France. 

I She added, that she hoped she might depend upon 
having my encouragement as soon as it arrived ; but 
as this was a petition of too great importance to bo 
answered extempore, I left her without a reply, and 
made the best of my way to Will Honeycomb*s 
lodgings, without whose advice 1 never commune 
cate any thing to the public of this nature.— X. 


No. 278.] FRIDAY, JANUARY 18, 1711-12 

Serroones ego mallem 

I Repeiaes per liunium Hor. 1 Eph. U. 250. 

I rather choose a low and creeping style. 

“ Mr. Spectaior, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your having done considerable services in thir 
great city, by rectifying the disorders of families, 
and several wives having preferred your advice and 
directions to those of their hnsbaiids, emboldens me 
to apply to you at thM time. 1 am a shopkeeper, 
and though but a young man, I find by experience 
that nothing but the utmost diligence both of hus- 
band and wile (among trading people) cun keep af- 
fairs 111 any tolerable order. My wife at the be- 
ginning of our cstttblisbment showed herself very 
assi.sting to me in my bu.siness as much as could he 
in her way, and I have reason to believe it was with 
her inclination ; but of late she has got acquainted 
with a schoolman, who values himself for his great 
knowledge in the Greek tongue. He entertains her 
frequently in the shop with discourses of the beauties ‘ 
and excellences of that language ; and repeats to 
her several passages out of the Greek poets, whcrctn 
he tells her there is unspeakable harmony and agree- 
able sounds that all other languages are wholly un- 
acquainted wuth. He has so infatuated her with this 
jaigon, that instead of using her former diligence 
111 the shop, she now neglects the afi^|irs of the house, 
and IS wholly taken up with her tutor in learning 
by heart scraps of Greek, which she vents upon afl 
occasions. She told me some days ago, that wfaereai 
I use some Batin inscriptions in my shop, she ad- 
vised me with a great deal of concern to have them 
changed into Greek; it being a language less under- 
.stood, would be more conformable to the mystery of 
my profps.sion ; that our good friend would be as- 
sisting to us in this work ; and that a certain faculty 
of gentlemen would find themselves so much obliged 
to me, that they would infallibly make my fortune. 

In .shorr, her frequent importunities upon this, and 
other impertineiuies of the like nature, make me 
very uneasy; and if your remonstrances have no 
more effect upon her than mine, I am afraid I shall 
be obliged to rum myself to procure her a settle- 
ment at Oxford with her tutor, for she is already too 
mad for Bedlam. Now, Sir, you see tlie danger- my 
family is exposed to, and the likelihood of my wife's 
becoming both troublesome and useless, unless her 
reading herself m your paper may make her reflect. 
*She is so very learned that I cannot pretend by 
word of mouth to argue with her. She laughed out 
at your ending a paper io Greek, and said it was a 
hint to women of literature, and very civil not to 
translate it to expose them to the vulgar. Vott see 
how it is with, 

'• Sir, your humble Servant.** 
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“ Mtt. Spectator, 

** If you have that humanity and compassion in 
your nature that you take such pains to make one 
think you have, you will not deny your voice to a 
distressed damsel, who intends to hr determined by 
vour judgment in a matter of great importance to 
(ler. You must know then, there is au agreeable 
young fellow, to whose person, wit, and humour 1 
uobody makes any objection, that pretends to have 
been long in love with me. To this I must add 
(whether it proceeds from the vanity of my nature, 
or the seeming sincerity of my lover, I will not 
pretend to say), that I verily believe he has a real 
value for me ; which, if true, you will allow may 
justly augment his merit with his mistress. In 
short, I am so sensible of his good quabties, and 
what I owe to his passion, that I thiuk I could 
sooner resolve to give up my liberty to him than 
any body else, were there not an '^objection to be 
made to his fortunes, in regard they do not answer 
the utmost mine may expect, aud are not sufHcient 
to secure me from undergoing the reproachful 
phrase, so commonly used, ‘ that she has jdayed the 
fool.* Now though I am one of those tew who 
heartily despise equipage, diamonds, and a coxcomb, 
yet since such opposite notions from mine prevail 
in the world, even aniougst the best, and such as 
are esteemed the most prudent peojile, I cannot 
tind in my heart to resolve upon incut ring the cen- 
sure of those wise folks, which I am conscious I 
shall do, if, when I*enterintoa married stale, I 
discover a thought beyond that of equalling, if not 
advancing my fortunes. Under this difliculty I 
now labour, not being in the least determined 
whether 1 shall be governed by the vain wrorld, and 
the frequent examples I meet with, or hearken to 
the voice of my lover, and the motions I Uud in my 
heart in favour of him. Sir, your opinion and ad- 
vice in tins affair is the only thing 1 know can turn 
the balance, and which I earnestly entreat I may 
receive soon ; for until I have your thoughts upon 
it, I am engaged not to give my swam a iiual dis- 
charge. 

** Besides the particular obligation you will lay 
ou me, by giving this subject room in one of your 
papers, it is possible it may be of use to some 
others of my sex, who will be as grateful for the 
favour as, 

“ Sir, your humble Servant, 

“ Florinda. 

** P. S, To tell you the truth I am married to 
him already, but pray say something to justify 
me.’* 

Mr. Spectator, 

“ You will forgive us professors of music if we 
make a second application to you, in order to pro- 
mote our design of exhibiting entertainments of 
music in York-buildings. It is industnou.vly insi- 
nuated that our intention is to destroy operas in 
general, but we beg of you to insert this plain e.x- 
planation of ourselve# in your paper. Our purpose 
is only to improve our circumstances, by improving 
the art which we profess. We see it utterly de-^ 
stioyed at present; and as we were the persons 
who introduced operas, we think it a groundless 
imputation that we should set up against the opera 
Itself. What we pretend to assert is, that the songs 
of different authors injudiciously put together, and 
a foreign Utne and manner which are expected iu 
every tiling now performed amongst us, fans put 


music itself to a stand ; insomuch that the eaTs ot 
the people cannot now be entertained with any 
thing but what has au impertinent gaiety, without 
any just spirit, or a languishment or notes, without 
any passion, or common sense. We hope those 

f ersons of sense and quality who have done us the 
ouour to subscribe, will not be ashamed of their 
patronage towards us, and not receive impressions 
that patronising us is being for or against the opera, 
but truly promoting their own diversions in a more 
just and elegant manner than has been nitherto 
performed. 

“ We are, Sir, your most humble Servants, 

“ Thomas Ci ayton, 

“ Nicolino IIaym, 

“ Charles Dieupart. 

“ There will bo no performances in York-build- 
ings until after that of the subscription.”— T. 
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He knows what best beAls each character. 

We have already taken a general survey of the 
' fable and chararters in Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
The parts which remain to be considered, according 
to Aristotle’s method, are the sentiments and tlio 
language. Before I enter upon the first of these, 
I must advertise my reader, that it is my design, as 
soon as I have finished my general lellectious on 
these four several heads, to give particular mstanccj 
out of the poem which is now before us of beauties 
and imperfections which may be observed under 
each of them, as also of such other particulars us 
may not properly fall under any of them. This I 
thought nt to piemise, that the reader may not 
judge too hastily of this piece ot criticism, or look 
upon it as imperfect, before he has seen the whole 
extent of it. 

The sentiments in an epic poem are the thoughts 
and behaviour which the author ascribes to the 
persons whom he introduces, and are just when they 
are conformable to the characters of the several 
persons. The sentiments have likewise a relation 
to things as well as persons, and are then perfect 
when they are such as arc adapted to t)ie subject. 
If in either of these cases the poet endeavours to 
argue or explain, to magnify or diminish, to raise 
love or hatred, pity or terror, or any other passion, 
we ought to consider whether the sentiments he 
makes use of are proper for those, ends. Homer is 
censured by the critics for his defect as to this par- 
ticular in several parts of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
though at the same time those who have treated 
this great poet with candour, have attributed this 
defect to the times in which he lived. It was the 
fault of the age and not of Homer, if there wants 
that delicacy in some of his sentiments, which now 
appears in the works of men of a much inferior 
genius. Besides, if there are blemishes in any par- 
ticular thoughts, there is an infinite beauty in the 
greatest part of them. In short, if there are many 
poets who would not have fallen ifito tlie meanness 
of some of his sentiments, there are none who could 
have risen up to the greatness of others. Virgil 
has excelled all others in the propriety of his sen- 
timents. Milton shines likewise very much in this 
paiiicular: nor must wo omit one consideration 
which adds to bis honour and reptiUtion. Hornet 
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and Virgil inthxluced persons whoso characters are 
' commonly known among men, and such as are to 
be met with either in history or in ordinary convor- 
sati'on, Milton’s characters, most of them, lie out 
of nature, and were to be formed purely by his own 
invention. It shows a greater genius in Sbak« 
speare to have drawn his Caliban, than his Hotspur, 
or Julius Coesfir : the one was to be supplied out of 
his own imagination, whereas the other might have 
been formed upon tradition, history, and observa- 
tion. It was much easier therefore for Homer to 
find proper sentiments for an assembly of Grecian 
generals, than for Milton to diversify his infernal 
rouncil with proper characters, and inspire them 
w'lfli a variety oi sentiments. The loves of Dido 
and iEneaa are only copies of what has pa'^sed be- 
(w'oen other persons. Adam and Eve, before the 
fall, are a different species from that of mankind, 
who are descended from them; and none but a 
poet of the most unbounded invention, and the most 
exquisite judgment, could have filled their conver- 
sation and behaviour with so many apt circum- 
stances during their state of innocence. 

Nor is it sufficient for an epic poem to be filled 
with such thoughts ns are natural, unless it abound 
also with such as are sublime. Virgil in this par- 
ticular falls short of Homer. He has not indeed so 
many thoughts that are low and vulgar; but at the 
same time has not so many thoughts that are sub- 
lime and noble. The truth of it is, Virgil seldom 
rises into very BBtoiiishing sentiments, where he is 
not fired by the Iliad. He every where charms and 
pleases us by the force of Ins own genius; but sel- 
dom elevates and transports us where he does not 
fetch his hints from Homer, 

Milton’s chief talent, and indeed his distinguish- 
ing excellence, lies in the sublimity of his thoughts. 
There are others of the moderns who rival him in 
every other part of poetry ; but in the greatness of 
his sentiments he triumphs over all the poets both 
modern and ancient, Homer only excepted. It is 
impossible for the imagination of man to distend 
itself with greater ideas, than those which he has 
laid together in his first, second, and sixth books. 
The seventh, which describes the creation of the 
woiJd, is likewise wondcrfullv sublime, though not 
so apt to stir up eniolion in the mind of the reader, 
nor consequently so perfect in the epic way of 
writing, because it is filled with less action. Let 
the judicious render compare what Longinus has 
observed on several passages lu Homer, and he 
will find parallels for most of them in the Paradise 
Lost, 

From what has been said we may infer, that as 
there are two kinds of sentiments, the natural and 
the sublime, which are always to be pursued in a 
heroic poem, there arc also two kinds of thoughts 
which are carefully to be avoided. The first are 
such as arc affected and uuuatural; the second 
such as are mean and vulgar. As for the first 
kind of thoughts^ wo meftt with little or nothing 
(hat i^ them in Virgil. He has none of those 
irifiing points and puerilities that are so often to be 
met with in Ovid, none of the epigrammatic turns 
of Lucan, none of those swelling senfiments wtiich 
are so frequent in Statius and Claudiati, none ofi 
those mixed embellishments of Tasso. Every thing 
IS just and natural. His sentiments show that he 
bad a perfeef; insight into human nature, and that 
be knew every thing which was the most proper to 
8^«ct it 

Mr Dryden has in some places, which f may 


hereafter take notice of, misrepresented Vii^il’s 
way of thinking as to this particular, in the trans- 
lation he has given us of the ^neid. I do not re- 
member that Homer any where falls into the faults 
above mentioned, which were indeed the false re- 
finements of latter ages. Milton, it must be con- 
fessed, has sometimes erred in this respect^ as I 
shall show more at large in another paper; though 
considering how all the poets of the age in which 
he writ were infected with this wrong way of think- 
ing, he is rather to be admired that he did not give 
more into it, than that he did sometimes comply 
with the vicious taste which still prevails so much 
among modem writers. 

But since several thoughts may be natural which 
are low and grovelling, an epic poet should not only 
avoid such sentiments as are unnatural oralfectea, 
but also such as are mean and vulgar. Homer has 
opened a great, field of raillery to men of more de- 
licacy than greatness of genius, by the homeliness 
of some of his sentiments. But as I have before 
said, these arc rather to be imputed to the sim- 
plicity of the age in which he lived, to whurh 1 may 
also add, of that which he described, than to any 
imperfection in that divine poet. Zoilus among 
(he ancients, and Monsieur Perrault among the 
moderns, piibhed their ridicule very far upon him, 
on account of some such sentiments. There is no 
blemish to be observed iu Virgil under this head, 
and but a very few in Milton. 

I shall give but one instance of this impropriety 
of thought in Homer, and at the same time compare 
it with an instance of the same nature, both in 
Virgil and Mill on. Sentiments which raise laughter 
can very seldom be admitted with any decency mto 
a hefoic poem, whose busucss it is to excite pas- 
sions of a much nobler nature. Homer, however, 
in his characters of Vulcan and Thersites, in his 
story of Mars and Venus, m his behaviour of IruS, 
and in other passages, has been observed to have 
lapsed into the burlesque character, and to have de- 
parted from that serious air which seems essential 
to the magnificence of an epic poem. 1 remember 
but one laugh in the whole iEricid, which rises in 
the fifth book, upon Moncetes, where he is repre- 
sented as thrown overboard, and drying himself upon 
a rock. But this piece of mirth is so well-timed 
that the severest critic can have nothing to say 
against it ; for it is the book of games and diver- 
sions, where the reader’s miud may be supposed 
sulficioiitly relaxed for such au entertainment. The 
only piece of pleasantry in Paradise Lost, is where 
thc evil spirits are described as rallying the angcU 
upon the success of their new-invented artillery, 
This passage I look upon to be the most exception- 
able in the whole poem, as being nothing ebe but a 
string of puns, and those, too; very indifferent crtics. 

— — — — 5atan beheld (heir plight. 

And to bis males thus iu derision call'd : 

U friends, why come not on those victors proud ? 

Kre while they fierce were : and when we, 

To entertain them fair with open front 

And breast (what could we more?) propounded teimi 

Of composition, striught they ehang'd their minds. 

Flew off, and Into strange vXipanes fell 
As they would dance ; yet for « dance they seem'd 
Somewhat extravagant, and wild; perhaps 
For joy of offer'd peace ; but I suppose 
If OUT proposals once again were beard, 

We should compel them to a quick result** 

To w hom thus Belial in like gamesome modd: 

** Leader, the terms we sent were terms of wmght, 

Of hard contents, and full of force urg'd home ; 

Such as we might perceive amus’d them sll. 

And ftumbled many ; who leoeives them tigkt. 

Had need from heed to foot weU andemtaiM t 
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Mot understood, this gift they have besides. ^ 

They shew us when our foes walk not upnght.** 

Thus they lunong themselves inpleasftnt vela 
Stood scoffing'———— 

Milton's Par. Lost, b. Vi. I. 60d, Ico. 

L. 
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To please the great is not the smallest praise .— ^sbbch 
The desire of pleasing makes a man agreeable or 
unwelcome to those with whom he converses, ac- 
cording to the motive from winch that inclination 
appears to flow. If your concern for pleasing others 
arises from an innate bevevolence, it never fails of 
success ; if from a vanity to excel, its disappoint- 
ment is no less certain. What wc call an agree- 
able man, is he who is endowed with the natural 
bent tado acceptable things from a delight he takes 
merely as such; and the afifectalion of that cha- 
racter is what constitutes a fop. Under these leaders 
one may draw up all those who make any manner 
of figure, except in dumb-show. A rational and se- 
lect conversation is composed of persons, who have 
the talent of pleasing with delicacy of sentiments 
flowing from habitual chastity of thought ; but mixed 
company is frequently made up of pretenders to 
mirth, and is usually pestered with constrained, 
obscene, and painful witticisms. Now and then 
you may meet w'ith a man so exactly formed for 
pleasing, that it is no matter what ho is doing or 
Baying ; that is to say, that there need be no manner 
of importance in it, to make him gain upon every 
body who hears or beholds him. This felicity is not 
the gift of nature only, but must bo attended with 
happy circumblauces, which add a dignity to the fa- 
miliar behaviour which distingiiishes him w'hom wo 
call an agreeable man. It islrom this that every 
body loves and esteeius Polycarpus. He i« in the 
vigour of hi9 age and the gaiety of life, but has 
passed through very conspicuous scenes in it; though 
no soldier, he has shared the danger, and acted with 
great gallantry and generosity on a decisive day of 
batfle. To have those qualities which only make 
other men conspicuous in the world as it were super- 
numerary to him, is a circumstance which gives 
weight tp his most indifferent actions: for as a 
known credit is ready cash to a trader, so is acknow- 
ledged merit immediate diatmctiOQ, and serves in the 
place of equipage to a gentleman. This^ renders 
rolycarpus graceful in mirth, important in buf^iness, 
and regarded with love, in every ordinary dccur- 
rence. But not to dwell upon characters which 
have such particular recotnmendations to our hearts, 
let us turn ottr tfaoughU, rather to the methods of 
pleaklng whkh must men |hrough the world 

^who cannot pfetend to auch advantages. Falling 
in with a patticolar hutnour or raaflner of one above 
you, abstracted, from the general rules of good be- 
navidur, is the Ufe of a s&ve. A parasite differs 
in nothing fWmi'the meanest sereant, but that the 
footman hires hbnself jlbr^ bodily labour, subjected to 
go and come at the wipioif his master, but the other 
givhs up his very soul ; he is prostitoted to tpaak, 
and professes to think/ after ihe mode of him whom 
he courts. This servitude to a patron, in an honeSt 
naure, would be more grievous than that of wearing 
his livery; tberefere we shall speak of those things 
only, wmcb asp worthy and mgobubns. 

The happy talent of pleiistug either those abbye 
you or below you, seems to be wholly owing to tii% 


opinion they have of your sincerity. This quality 
is to attend the agreeable man iu all the actions of 
his life ; and 1 think there need Ho more be said in 
honour of it, than that it is what forces the appro* < 
bation of your opponents. The guilty man has an 
honour for the judge who with justice monounces 
against him the sentence of death itself. The author 
of the sentence at the head of this paper, was an ex- 
cellent judge of human life, and passed his own in 
company the most agreeable that ever was in the 
world. Augustus lived amongst his friends, as if 
he had his fortune to make in his own court. Can- 
dour and affabiUty, accompanied with as much power 
as ever mortal was vested with, were what made 
him in the utmost manner agreeable among a set 
of admirable men, who had thoughts too high for 
ambition, and views too large to be gratified by 
what he could give them in the disposal of an em- 
pire, w’lthout the pleasures of their mutual conver- 
sation. A certain unanimity of taste audjud^ment, 
which is natural to all of the same order in tlio 
species, was the band of this society : and the em- 
peror assumed no figure in it, but what he thought 
was his due from his private talents and q^ualifica- 
tions, as they contributed to advance the pleasures 
and sentiments of the company. 

Cunning people, hypocrites, all who are but half 
viituous, or half wise, are incapable of tasting the 
refined pleasure of such an equal company as could 
wholly exclude the regard of fortune m their con- 
versations. Horace, in the discourse from whence 
I lake the hint of the present speculation, lays 
down excellent rules for conduct in conversation 
with men of power; but he speaks with an air of 
one who had no need of such an application for any 
thing which related to himself. It shows he under- 
stood what it was to be a skilful courtier, by just 
admonitions against importunity, and showing how 
forcible it was to speak modestly of your own wants. 
There is, indeed, something so shameless in taking 
all opportunities to speak of your own affairs, that 
he who IS guilty of it towards him on whom he de- 
pends, fares like a beggar who exposes his sores, 
which, instead of moving compassion, makes the 
man lie begs of turn away from the objegt. 

I cannot tell what is become of him, but I remem- 
ber about sixteen years ago an honest fellow, who 
so justly understock how disagreeable the mention 
or appearance of his want would make him, that 
I have often reflected upon him as a counterpart of 
Inis, whom I have formerly mentioned. This man, 
whom I have missed for some years in my walks, 
and have beard was some way employed about the 
army, made it a maxim, that go^ wigs, delicate 
linen, and a cheerful air, wer6 to a poor dependant 
the same that working tools are to a poor artificer. 

It was DO amall entertainment to me, who knew his 
circumstances, to see him, who bad ^ted two days, 
attribute Ibethiimess they told him' of, to the vio- 
lence of feome gaUantries he h|id lately been guilty 
of. Tbe akilfm dissembler carried on this with 
the utmojst address ; and if any 'suspected his affairs 
were narrow, it was attributed to indulging himself 
in some fashionable vice rather than an irreproach- 
able*poverty, which saved fiis aredit tvith those on 
whom'%e depended, t 

The main art ia to be as little troublesome as 
you can, and make all you hot>e for come rather as 
a fevour ffom your patron than claim from you. 

But 1 am her« pratii^ of what is tnb method of 
pleasing so as to succeed In the World, When there 
are omwdsi who hhvo In mly, cwti end 
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country, arrived to considerable ac^^uisitions, an^ 
yet 0 ceni incapable of acting in any constant tenor 
of life, bLt Havo gone on from one successful error 
« to another, therefore I think I may shorten this 
inquiry after the method of pleasing ; and as the ; 
old beau said to his son, once for all, ** Fray, Jack, 
be a fine gentleman /* so may I to my reader, 
abridge my instructions, and finish the art of pleas* 
lug m a word, “ Be nch ’*—1'. 
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Anxious the reeking entrails he consults 

Having already givfen an account of the dissec- 
tion of the beau’s head, with the several discoveries 
made on that occasion , 1 shall here, according to 
my promise, enter upon the dissection of a co- 
qaette’s heart, and communicate to the public such 
particularities as we observed in that curious piece 
of anatomy. 

I should perhaps have waived this undertaking, 
had I not been put in mind of my promise by seve- 
ral of my unlvuonn coi respondents, who are very 
importunate with me to make an example of the 
coquette, as I have already done of th^ beau It 
is therefore in compliance with the request of my 
friends, that I have looked over the minutes of m} I 
former dicim, in order to give Iho public an exact 
relation of it, w’hah I shall entei upon without fur- 
ther prelace 

Our opentor, before he engaged m this visionary 
dissection told us, that there was nothing m his 
art more dif^cult than to lay open the heart of a 
coquette, by reason of the many labyrinths and re 
cesses which are to be found in it, and which do 
not oppear in the heart of any other animal 

He desired us first of all to observe the pentar 
dium, or outward case of the beart, whuh we did 
veiy attentively, and by jibe help of our glasses 
discerned in it millions of little si'ir*?, which seem 
to have been occasioned by tho points of innumir 
able darts aud arrows, that from time to time had 
glanced upon the outward coit; though we could 
not discover the smallest orifice, bv which any of 
them had entered and pierced the inward substance 

Every smatterer in anatomy knows that this peii- 
cardium, or case of the heart, contains in it a thin j 
reddish liquor, supposed to be bred from the va^ 
pours which exhale out of tho heart, and being I 
stopped here, arc condensed into this watery sub 
stance. Upon examining this liquor, we found that 
It had in it all the qualities of that spirit which is 
made use of in the thermometer, to show the change 
of weather. 

Nor must 1 here omit an experiment one of the 
company assured us he himself had made with this 
liquor, which he found m great quantity about the 
heart of a coquette whom he had formerly dissected 
He affirmed to us, that he had actually enclosed it 
in a small tube made after the manner of a weather- 
glass ) but that insteai^ of acquainting him with the 
yanations of the atmosphere, it shewed him the 
qualitici of those persons ento'-'f^ the room 
where it stood. He affirmed also, that it rose lU 
the approach of a plume of feathers, an embroidered 
coat, or a pair of fringed gloves } and that it fell as 
soon as an til-shaped penwig, a clurasj pair of 
shoes, or an unfashionable coat came mto h» 
haute. Nay, he proceeded «o far as to assure us, 
that upon ms laughing aloud wlmn he stood by 


I t, the liquor moan ted very seuaiblyy aiMf imme- 
diately sunlr again upon bis looking serious. In 
short, he told U3, that he knew fery well, by this 
iniVention, whenever he had a man of senee Or a 
coxcomb m his room. 

Having cleared away the pencardmni, or the 
case, and liquor above mentioneii, we came to the 
heart itsclC The outward surface of it wal 
tremelv slippery, and the mucro, or pAmt, so very 
cold withal that upon endeavouring to take hold of 
it, It ghdid through the fingers like a smooth piece 
of ice, 

The fibres were turned and twisted in a more in* 
tricato and perplexed manner than they are usually 
found in other hearts, insomuch that the whole 
heart was wound up together in a Gordian knot, 
and must have had very irregular and unequal mo* 
tious, while it was employed in its vital function. 

One thing we thought very observable, namely, 
that upon examining all the vessels which came into 
it, or issued out of it, we could not discover any 
communication that it had with the tongue 

We could not but take notice bkewise, that seve- 
ral of those little nerves in the heart which are 
affected by tho sentiments of love, hatred, and other 
assions, did not descend to this before us from the 
rain, but from the muscles which lie about the eye. 

Upon weighing the heart m my hand, I founa it 
to be extremely light, and consequently very hol- 
low, which I did not wonder at, when, upon looking 
into the inside of it, I saw multitudes of cells or 
cavities, running one within another as our his- 
torians describe the apartments of Rosamond s 
bower Several of these little hollows were stuffed 
with innumerable sons of tTifles, which 1 shall for- 
bear giving any paincular account of, and shall 
therefore only take notice of what lay first and up- 
permost, whuh upon our unfolding it, and applying 
our microscopes to it, appeared to be a flome-co- 
loured hood 

We are informed that the lady of this heart, 
when living, received the addresses of several who 
made love to her, and did not only give each of 
them encouragement, but made every one she con- 
versed with bdieve that she regarded him with an 
eye of kindiiCbS , for which reason wo expected to 
have seen the impressions of multitudes of faces 
among the several plaits and foldings of the heart; 
but to our great surprise not a single print of this 
nature discovered itself until we came mto the very 
core and cell tie of it We there observed a little 
figure, which, upon applying our glasses to it, ap- 
peared dressed la a very fantastic manner The 
more 1 looked upon it, tiio more 1 thought I had 
seen the face before, hut could not possibly recollect 
cither the place or time , w|:jOn at le^th, one of 
tho company, wbo had Oi^quhlod this figure Hftoro 
nicely than the rest, sbowod u^^lainly by the make 
of its face, and th% several turns of its features, that 
the httto idol which was thus lodged m the very 
middle of the heart was the deceased beau, whose 
head I gave sosge 9 Ccoigi| of ifiy host Tuesday's 
paper 

As soon as we had finished UUr disseoUon, Wf re- 
solvqjlto ipake kn expertmen^ of the heart, uot beibg 
,able to determine among ourselves ihe natuire of its 
substance, which differed m so many particuUto 
from that of the heart in other females- Accord^ 
ingly we laid it m a pan of burning eoalS, when Ire 
observed in it a cerwn salatuandiine qnaliif, that 
mftdn it capaMs of living m the ^ o 

without betog consuitfedt.orsoioach as liligadl 

— 
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A« we were admiring this strange nhenosienon, 
and standing round the heart in a circle* it gave a 
most prodigious siah, or rather crack* and dispersed 
all at once in suiolie and vapour. This imaginary 
noise, which metbought was louder than the burst 
of a cannon, produced such a violent shake in mv 
brain, that it dissipated the fumes of sleep aud left 
me in an instant broad awake.*— L. 


No. 282.] WEDNESDAY, JAN. 23, 171M2. 

^ — Spes inoeita futuri — Vmo. iBa viiL 580. 

Hopes and fears in equal balance laid — Dryukn. 

It is a lamentable thing that every man la full of 
complaints, and constantly uttering sentences against 
the fickleness of fortune, when people generally 
bring upon themselves all the calamities they fall 
into, ana are constantly heaping up matter for their 
own sorrow aud disappointment. That which pro- 
duces the greatest part of the delusions of mankind, 
is a false hope which people indulge with so san- 
uine a flattery to themselves, that their hearts are 
ent upon fantastical advantages which they have 
no reason to believe should ever have arrived to 
them. By this unjust measure of calculating their 
happiness, they often mourn with real affliction for 
im<'igiQary losses. When 1 am talking of this un- 
happy way of accounting for ourselves, I cannot 
reflect upon a particular set of people, who in 
their own favour, resolve every thing that is possible i 
into what is probable, and then reckon on that pro- 
bability as on what must certainly happen. Will 
Honeycomb, upon my observing his looking on a 
lady with some particular attention, gave me an ac- 
count of the great distresses which had laid, waste 
that very fine face, and had given an air of melan- 
choly to a very agreeable person. That lady and a 
couple of sisters of hers, were, said Will, fourteen 
vears ago, the greatest fortunes about town ; but 
without having any loss, by bad tenants, by bad se- 
curities, or any damage by sea or land, are reduced 
to very narrow circumstances. They were at that | 
time the most inaccessible haughty beauties in town ; 
and their preteoeions to take upon them at that un- 
merciful rale, were raised upon the following scheme, 
according to which all their lovers were answered. 

“ Our father is a youngish man, but then our mother 
is somewhat older, and not likely to have any chil- 
dren: Lis estate being 8001. per annum^ at twenty 
years* purchase, is worth 16,0004. Our nhcle, who 
IB above fifty, has 4001. per annum^ which, at the 
aforesaid rate, is 8,000f, There is a widow aunt, 
who has 10,0001. at her own disposal, left by her 
husband, and an old maiden aunt, who has 6,0001. 
Then our father’s mother has 9004 per annumy which i 
is worth 18,0004 and 1,000/. each of us has of our i 
own, which cannot be taken from us. These summed 
up together stand thus 

4 ). 

« Father’s 800 16,000 

Uncle’s 400 8,000 

Aunu> ( • • • • 16. WO 

Grandmother’s ..,.900...,*, 18,000 

Own 1,000 each.. 3,000 , 

Total ...... 61,000 

This equally divided between us three amounts to 
20,000/. each : an allowance being given for an en- 
laigementupon common fame, we may lawfully pass 
for ^,0001. fortunes.’* 


In prospect of this, and the knowledge of their 
own personal merit, every one was contemirtible in 
their eyes, and they refused those offers which had * 
been rrequently made them. But mark the end. ^ 
The mother dies, the father is married again and has 
a son; on him was entailed the father’s, unco's, i 
and grandmother’s ^tate. This cut off 4‘A6^,4 ii 
The maiden aunt married a tall Irishman, ana witk^ \ 
her went the 6,000/. The widow died, and left^^ut j 
enough to pay her de||its and bury her ; so th^t^ j 
there remained for these three girls but their oWu. t 
1 1,000/. They had by this time passed their prime, >’ 
and got on the wrong side of thirty ; and must pass j 
the remainder of their days, upbi aiding mankind 
that they mkid nothing but money, and bewailing 
that virtue, sense, and modesty, are had at present 
in no maimer of estimation. j 

I mention this rase of ladies before any other, be- 
cause It is the most irreparable ; for though youth , 
is the time least capable of reflection, it is in that 
sex the only season m which they can advance their \ 
fortunes. But if we turn our thoughts to the men, / 
we see such crowds unhappy, from no other reason f 
than an iil-groiindcd hope, that it is bard to sayj 
which they rather deserve, our pity or contempt. Itj 
is not unpleasant to see a fellow, after growing old? 
iu attendance, and after having passed half a life 
in servitude, call himself the uunappiestof all men, ji 
and pretend to be disappointed, because a courtier > 
broke his word. He that promises himself any thing ; 
but what may naturally arise from hia own propeity [ 
or labour, and goes beyond the desire of possessing 
above two parts m three even of that, la}S up for 
himself an increasing heap of afflictions and disap’ 
pointments. There are but two means in the won/ 
of gaining by other men, ?ind these arc by bein* 
either agreeable, or considerable. The generally 
of mankind do all things for their own sakes ; r»' - 
when you hope any thing from, persons above 
if you cannot eay, “ I can be tKus agreeable, 
thus serviceable,” it is ^diculous to pretend to ti. 
dignity of being unfortunate when they leave you; 
you were injudicious in hoping for any' other than 
to be neglected for such as can come within these i 
descriptions of being capable to please or serve your ‘ 
patron, when his humour or interests call for their 
capacity either way. ‘ 

it would not methinks be a useless comparison ; 
between the condition of a man who shuns all the 
pleasures of life, and of one who makes It his busi- 
ness to pursue them. Hope in the recluse makes , 
his austerities comfortable, while the luxurious man t 
gains nothing but uneasiness from his enjoyments. ' 
What is the difference in happiness of him who is . 
macerated by abstinence, ana his who is surfeited ’ 
with excess? He who resigns the world has no 
temptation to envy, hatred, malice, anger, but is 
inconstant possession of a serene mind; he who ' 
follows the pleasures of.it, which are in tiieir very 
nature disappointing, is in constant search of care, 
solicitude remorse, and confusion. j’ 

** Mh. Specimitob, Jan. the 14th, 1712. j 
** I am a young woman, and have my fortune to ' 
make, for which reason I comd cotutantiy to church ^ 
to bOhr divine service, and make conquests: but 1 
one great hinderance to my desi^ is, that Our clerk i 
who was once a gardener, has Ibis Uhristmas eo < 
overdecked the church with graene, that he has !; 
quite spoiled ^y pros^ct; insomtich that I have | 
scarce seen thU young baropet I dress at these . 
three wefk»|4boa^h we have both been Very oonataiit ' 

.J. ’ { 
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at our devotions, and do not sit above three pews 
I off. The i-hurth, as it la now eqUi'ppcd, looks more 
I like a green-house than a place of worship. The 
middle aisle is a very pretty shady walk, and the 
pews look like so many arbours on each side of it 
The pulpit itself has such clusters of ivy, holly, and 
rosemary, about it that a light fellow in our pew 
took occasion to say, that the congregation heard 
the word out of a bush, like Moses. Sir Anthony 
Love’s pew in particular is so well hedged, that all 
my batteries have no effect. I am obliged to shoot 
at random among the boughs, without taking any 
manuer of aim. Mr. Spectator, unless you will 
give orders for removing those greens, I shall grow 
a very awkward creature at church, and soon have 
little else to do there but to say my prayers. I am 
in haste, dear Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

T. “ Jenny Simper.” 

No. 283.1 THURSDAY, JAN. 24, 1711-12. 

Ma^ster artis ingonique largjlor 

Veiitor I*KBs. Prolog. \er 10, 

Necessity ia Lhp mother of invention — Enomsu Prov erbs 

Li Cl an rallies the nhilosopheis in lus time, who 
j Could not agree whether they should adiiiiL riches 
into the nuniher of real goods ; the professors of the 
severer setts thiew them c^uito out, while others as 
1 lesolutely inserted them. 

1 am apt to believe, that as the world grow more 
polite, the rigid doctrines of the fiiist weie uliollydi.s- 
c-uded; aiul I do not iiurl any one so hardy at 
ipresent as to deny that theie aio very great udvan- 
(.,ages in the enjoyment of a plentiful loitune. In- 
c^oed the best and wisest of men,, tiiough they may 
m/ssibly despise a gr^od part of those things which 
w'oild calls pJeasiiieM, can, I think, hardly be 
dh^ensiblo of that w’ejghj and dignity wHich a mode- 
v^ate share of wealth adds ^o llieir chaiacters, coiin- 
Mols, and actions. ' ' 

We find it a general comjilaint in professions and 
trades, that the richesc memheis of them are chiefly 
encouraged, and ttus falsely imputed to the ill- 
riature of uiapkind, who are ever bestowing their 
favours on i-uch as least want tliem. Whereas if we 
fairly consider tlieir proceedings in this case, we 
shall find them founded on undoubted reason ; since, 
-up|)Osing both equal m their uatural integrit 5 \ I 
I ougat, in common prudence, to fear foul play from 
an indigent person, ratlier than from one whoso 
I circumstances soeni to have placed him above the 
1 ^ bare temptation of money. 

Tins reason also iiuikts tho commonwealth regard 
her richest subjects, as those who are most con- 
cerned for her quiet and interest, and consequently 
fittest to be intrusted with her highest emploj meats. 
On the contrary, Catiline’s saying to (hose men of 
dcipcrato fortunes, who applied themselves to him 
and of whom he afterward composed hi.s army, that 
1 they had nothing to hope for but flora a civil war, 

' was too true not to make the impressions he desired, 

I bcliovo I need not fear but that what I have said 
in praise of money, will be more than railicient with 
most of my readers tn excuse the subject of my pre-^ 
sent pajier, whicli I intend as an eysay on the ways 
to raise a man’s foitunc, or the art of giowingrich. 

, The first audnmst infallible method towards the 
I attaining of this end is thnfr. All men arc not 
I equally qualified for getting money, but it is in the 

[ power of every one alike to practise this virtue, and 
I believe there are veij few persons who, if they 


please to reflect on their past lives, will not find that 
had they saved all those little sums which they have 
spent unnecessarily, they might at present have 
been masters of a competent fortune. Diligence 
justly claims the next place to thrift ; I find both 
these excellently well recommended to common use 
in the three following Italian proverbs ; 

Never do Uiat by proxy which you crji do yourself 

Never defer that till to-morrow which you can do to-day. 

Never neglect small matters and expenses. 

A third instrument of growing rich is method in 
business, which, as well as the two former, it. also at- 
tainable by persons of the meanest capacities. 

The famous De Witt, one of the greatest states- 
men of the age in which he lived, being asked by a 
friend how he was able to dispatch that multitude of 
affairs in which he was engaged^ replied, that his 
whole art consisted m doing one thing at once. 
“ If,” says he, ” I have any necessary dispatches 
to make, I think of nothing else until those are 
finished ; if any domestic aflairs require my atten- 
tion, I give myself up wholly to them until they arc 
‘'Ct 10 order.” 

In short, we often see men of dull and phlegmatic 
tempers ariiving to great estates, by making a re- 
gular and orderly disposition of their business, and 
that without it the gieatest parts and most lively 
unagiiiatious rather puzzle their affairs, than briug 
them to a happy issue. 

From wlidt has been said, I think 1 may lay il 
down as a maxim, that every man of good common 
sense may, if he pleases, in his particular station of 
life, most ccitamly be rich. The reason why wo 
sometimes see that men of the greatest capacities 
are imt so, is cither because they despise wealth in 
comparison of something else ; or at least arc not 
content to bo getting an estate, unless they may do 
I it in their own way, and at the s.ime time enjoy all 
, the pleasures and gratifications of life. 

But besides these ordinar) forms of growing rich, 
it mufet be allowed that there is room for genius as 
wcdl in this as m all other circumstances of life. 

Though thft w'ays of getting money were long 
Since very numerous, ami though so many new 
ones have been found out of late years, there is cer- 
I tainly still remaining so large a field for invention, 

I (hat a man of an indiflerent head might easily sit 
; down and draw up such a plan for the conduct and 
j support of his life, as was ncvei \et once thought of,” 
1 We daily sec methods put in pr.utice by hungry 
and ingenious men, winch dcmoristi’ate the power 
• of invention in this particular, 

! It is repoited of Scaramouch, the first famous 
j Italian comedian, that being at Paris and in great 
vyurit, he bethought himself of Constantly plying near 
j the door of a noted pcifumer in that city, and when 
I any one carac out who had been buy mg snuff, never 
I failed to desire a taste of them: when he had by this 
j means got together a quantity made up of soveial 
I diffoicnt sorts, ho sold it again at a lower rate to tho 
Uame perfumer, who, finuinir out tho tuck, called 
I it ” Tahacde tnille y?ewi.v,” “ Snuff of a thousand 

I flowers,” The story farther tells us, that Jry this 
means ho got a very' comfortable subsistence, until 
making too mm h haste to gr.jw ricdi, he on© day 
took such an unreasonable; pinch out of the box of a 
Swiss officer, as engaged him in a quarrel, and 
obliged him to quit this ingeniciH way ol life. 

Nor can I in this place omit doing justice to a 
youth of my own country, who though he is scarce 
yet twelve years old, has with groat industry and 
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plication attained to the art of beating the grena- 
diers’ march on his chin. I am credibly informed 
that by this means ho does not only maintain hiniself 
and hi.s mother, bnt that he is laying up money 
every day, with a design, if tho war continues, to 
purchase a drum at ledbt. if not a pair of colours. 

I shall conclude tljiese instances with the device 
of tho famous Rabelais, when he was at a great dis- 
tance from Paris, and without money to bear Ins 
expenses thither. The ingenious author being thus 
sharp-set, got together u convenient quantity of 
brick-dust, anrt having di.sposed of it into scveial 
papers, writ upon one, “ Poison for numsiom 
upon a second, “ Poison for the dauphin,” and on a 
third, “ Poison for the king.” Having made this 
provision for tho royal family of France, ho laid his 
papers so that Ins landlord, who was an inquisitive 
man, and a good subject, might get a sight of them. 

The plot siicccpded as he desired. The host gave 
immediate intenigeiice to th<* se( rotary of state. 
The secretary presently sent down a special mes- 
senger, who brought np the traitor to coiiit, and 
provided him at the king’s expense vsith proper ac- 
commodations on the load. As soon as he aji- 
peared, he was known to lie the celebrated Ita- 
belaus, and his powder upon (xanmuitioii being 
found verv innocent, the jot was only laughed at, 
for which a less einnicnt droll would have been sent 
to the gallei s. 

Trade and commeico might doubtless be still 
varied a thousand ways, out of which w'ould aiisc 
such branches as have not yet been touched. The 
famous Dolly is still fiesh in every one’s me- 
mory, who raised a fortune by finding out materials 
tor such stuffs as might at once be cheap and gen- 
teel. I have heard it aflirmed, that had not he dis- 
covered this frugal method of gratifying our pride, 
we should hardly have been able to carry on the 
last war. 

I regard trade not only as highly advantageous 
to the commonwealth in general, but as the most 
natural and likely nietliod of making a man’s toi- 
tune: having observed, since my being a Spectator in 
the world, greater estates got about ’Change, than 
at Whitehall or St. James’s. I bcdieve I may also 
add, that the tiist acquisitions are generally at- 
tended with more satistaction, and as good a con- 
science. 

I must not, however, close this essay without ob- 
serving, that what has been said is only intended 
foi persons in the common ways of thriving, and is 
not designed for those men who from low be- 
ginnings push themselves U[i, to the top of state.'., 
and the most considerable figures m life. My 
ma.xim of saving is nut de'^igiitd lor .such as these, 
since nothing IS moie usual than for thrift to dis- 
appoint the ends of ambition ; it being almost im- 
possible that the mind should be intent upon trifles, 
while it is at the same Uriie forming some great 
design. 

I may therefore compare these men to a great 
poer, who, as Longinus says, while he is full of the 
most magnificent ideas, is not always at leisure to 
mind the little beauties and niceties of bis art. 

I would, however, have all my readers take great 
tare how they mistake themselves for uncommon 
gennnes. and men above rule, since it is very easy 
for ♦iiem to be deceived in this particular.— A. 


N0.2&I.I FRIDAY, JANUARY 25, 1711-12. J 

Poslhabui laiTiei) illoruni niea soria ludo.* — Viua EcL vli 17 
Their mirth to share, I bid my huslnesR wait. 

An unaffected behaviour is without que.«tiOD a j 
veiy great charm ; but under the notion of being * 
iiiicoiistrained and disengaged, people take upon ^ 
them to be nnconcenied in any duty of life. A ge- j 
neral negligence is what they as.sume upon all oeca- | 
sioiis, and set up for au aversion to all manner of [ 
business atid attention. “ I am the carelcssest i 
ereaturc in the world, I have certainly the w’oist , 
memory of any man living,” aro fiequent expres- ' 
sions m the mouth of a pretender of this soit. It is 
a professed maxim with these people never to { 
think; there is something so solemn in reflection, 
they, forsooth, can never give themselves time for . 
such a way of employing themselves. It happens 
often that this sort of man is heavy enough in his 
nature to be a good proficient in siuli matters as , 
are attainable by industry ; but, alas ! he has such j 
an ardent desire to be what he is not, to be too | 
volatile, to have the faults of u person of spirit, / 
that he professe*. himself the rn )St unfit man living* 
for any manner of apjiljcalion. 'Vthen this humour f 
enters into the liead of a (emale, she generally pro- \ 
fessps sickness upon all occasions, and at t> all . 
things W'lth an indisposed air. She is offeinled, but j 
her mind is too lazy to laise her to anger, therefore j 
she lives only as actuated by a violent spleen, and 
gentle scoiu. She has haiilly curiosity to listen to '' 
scandal of her acquaintance, and has never iilten- * 
tion enough to hear them comiiiended. 'j'his affej.]^ 
talion in both sexes makes them vain of bei^jy 
useles®, and take a certain pride in their insigujjy 
eancy. ,f 

Opposite to this folly is another no less unreasJ^ 
able, and that is, the ” impeitincnce of bcivl 
always in a iiuiry.” There aic those who vU.*' , 
ladies, and beg pardon, bedbre they aic well seated 
lu tlieii chairs, that they just called in, but are 
obliged to attend business of impoitarice elsewhere . 
(he very next munient. Thus they run fiom place to 
place, professing tliat they are obliged to be still in ' 
another company than that winch they are in. [ 
'i'hese pel sons who are just a going somewhere else 
should never be detained ; let all the woild allovr 
that business is to be minded, and their alfairs will 
be at an end. Their vanity is to be inijiortuned, 
and compliance with their multiplicity of affairs will 
effectually dispatcli them. Tho travelling Indies, 
who have half the town to see in an afternoon, may 
be pardoned for being in a constant hurry; but it 
IS inexcusable in men to come where they have no 
business, to profess they absent tbein.scdves where 
they have. It has been remarked by some nice 
observers and critics, that tJierc is nothing discovers 
the true temper of a poison so much as his letters, 

1 have by me two epistle**, which are written by two 
people of the* different humours above mentioned. 

It is wonderful that a man cannot observe upon 
himself when he sits down to write, but that he will 
grajt^eiy commit himself to paper tho same man 
that he 18 in the freedom of conversation. I have 
baldly seen a line from any of these gentlemen, but 
spoke them as absent from what tliey were doing, as 
they profess they arc when they come into com- 
pany. For the iblly is, that they have persuaded 


* The motto of Uie origiao] paper In folia WM wbat ta 

the motto of No 34 '* SUenua not exercet iMertia.*’— Hon. 
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ihemfelves they really are busy. Thus their whole 
time is spent in suspenFc of the present moment 
to the next, and then from the ne.xt to the suc- 
ceeding, winch, to the end of life is to pass away 
With pretence to many things, and execution of 
nothing. 

“ Siu, 

“ Til* post is just going out, and I have man) 
other lelters of very great importance to write this 
evening, but I could not omit making my compli- 
ments to you for your civilities to me when I was 
last in town. It is my misfortune to bo so full ol 
business, that I cannot tell you a thousand things 
I have to say to you. I must desire you to Com- 
municate tho contents of this to no one living * but 
believe me to be, with tho greatest fidelity, 

“ Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 
StEI'IIKN COURIKR.’' 

“ Madam, 

“ I hate wnting, of all things m the world; how- 
ever, though I have diank the waters, and am told 
I ought not to Use my eyes s.) much, I cannot tor- 
<iear wnting to you, to tell you I have been to the 
li^st degree hijtjied wUte I saw you. How could 
you entertain sueh a thought, iis that 1 could hear ■ 
of that silly follow with p.itience ? Take my word 
for it, there is nothing in it ; and you may hidieve it 
when so lazy a creatine .i', I am undeigo tho pains 
to avsuie you of it, by taking ])en, ink, and paper 
m my hand Forgive tins; you know I shall not | 
often otfeiid in this kind. I 

. I am veiy much youv Servant, I 

ipr “ Rkiik.j-'I’ Ei'Ihkudown. 

C'^? The fellow IS of >our couiuiy, pr’ythee send mo 
however whether he has so gieatan estate.” 

“ Mh. ScLcTAToa, dan. 21, 1712. 

dit I am cleik of the paiish from whence Mrs 
VAiipei sends her complaint, in your Sprct«ator of 
’Wednesday last. I must beg’ot you to publish this 
us a public adinotiilmn to tlie afori'said Mis. .Simper, 
othcM'wise all my iinuegt care in the disposition ol 
tlie gieeiis in the chiirt h will ha\f no eltect ; 1 sliall 
therefore, witli your leave, lay hefoie von the whole 
matter. I was Ibrnieily, us site chaigcs me, lor se- 
veral yeais a gardener m the county of Kmit but 
[ most absolutely deny that it was out of any alFoc- 
tiou [ retain for my old employment that I have 
placed my greens so liln rally about tho church, but 
out of apaiticiilai sjileen I conceived agaiuiit Mrs. 
Simper (and olbei'' of tiio same itisteihood) some 
time ago. A a to bersidt, 1 had one day .set the 
hundredth Psalm, and was singing the first line in 
order to put the congregation into the tune ; she w'a.s 
all the while curtseying to Sir Anthony, in soaflecied 
and indecent a manner, that the indignation 1 con- 
ceived at it made me forget mysell so fur, as from 
the tune of that psalm to wander into Southwell 
tune, and from thence into Windsor tune, still un- 
able to recover myself, until T had with the utmost 
confusion set a new one. Nay, I have often seen 
her rise up aud smile, and curtsey to one at the 
lower end of the church m the nnd.st a Glo*ia 
Patri ; and when I have spoken the assent to a I 
prayer with a long .\mcn, uttered with decent gra- 
vity, she has been rolling her eyes round about m 
such a manner, as plainly showed, however she was 
moved, it was not towards a heavenly object. In 
fine, she extended her conejuests so faf over the 
males, aud raised such envy in the females, that what 
oetween the love of those, and the jealousy of these, I 


was almost the only person that looked in a prayer- 
book all church-time, I had several projects in my 
head to put a stop to this growing mischief; but as 
I have long lived m Kent, and there often heard 
how the Kentish men evaded the Conquerar, by car- 
green bmighs over their heads, it put me in 
mind of practihing this device ^igainst Mrs. Simper. 
I find I have preserved many a young man from her 
eye-bhot by this means: thoietoio humbly pray tho 
boughs may be fixed, until she shall give security 
for her peaceable intentions. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

T. ‘‘ Francis Si'lrnhold.” 


No. 285.] SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1711-12. 

No, qiiicuiique I>cui, qulcunque odhiboljltiix heron, 
lloj^ali coii'.peclu'^ in auro iiupcr ct ostro, 

Miijief in obscuras liumili sonnoiie tabirinis; 

Ant, dum vital liinnum, nnbi'.'j ol mania caplet. 

lion Am l^oet. ver 227. 

Bui ilicn they did not wrong (hcmsoUoH so mucli. 

To make a god, a liero, or a king, 

(Mript of hii golden crown, and purple rnln'i 
I)c»c'« i)d to <i niech.uiu tJialcc t . 

Nor (to luoid such rnt*ainu'ss) soaring high, 

Wilh empty sound, roul ,ury notions fly — K oscommoM 

Having alieady treated of the fable, the charac- 
ters, and seiitimcuts in FaraJis-e Lost, we are m 
the last place, to constdtr the language ; and as tho 
leaiued wuild is very much divided ujioii Mill on ns 
' to this point, I hope they will excuse me if I appear 
particular in any of uiy opiuiciis, and incline to 
those who juilge most advantageously of the author. 

It IS loquisiLe that the language ol a lu loic poem 
should be both perspicuous aud sublime. In pru- 
poitiofi as either ot those two qualities aie wanting, 
tho language is impel Icct. Ferspicuity is the first 
aud inu'-t iicec'-b.n) (pialificatiou ; insomuch that a 
goo.l-Tiatured ieiil<*r bomctimes oveilooks a little 
slip even in the gramruai or svntax, wheio it is im- 
jiosbible for him to uiMtake the ))oeL’s sense. Of 
tins kind M that pabbage m Milton, wheiem he 
spet'ikb of kSataii , 

(lod .01(1 hi.s Son eveept, 

Cum((“( 1 iliiu,^ nouiilit valuM he ik'i shunn’d ■ 

and that in vihich lu' describes Adam and Eve: 
Adiun Ihe jroodliesl mail ot men siiu'e bom 
IIm Boiib, llio f.ure.it of hor d.iu^'hlt'r't Kvo 

It M plain, that in the former of these passages, 
according to the natural .syntax, the Divine Persons 
mentioned in tho first hue aie rejiresonted as created 
beings; and tli.it, in tho other, Adam and Eve are 
confoundr'd witli tlieii Mins and daughters. Such 
little hleiiiMhcb as tlu'se. when tlie thought is great 
and uatuial, \v<' hliouid, with Horace, impute to a 
pardouahlc luadvci tcnc) , or to the weakuesa of hu- 
man nature, whndi cannot attend to each miiuito 
particular, and give the last finishing to every cir 
I uiiistance in so lung a work. The ancient critics, 
tlierof'*re, who w^ere actuated by a spirit of candour, 
rather than that of cavilling, invented ccrUin figures 
of speech, on purpose to palliate little errors of this 
natuio in the writings ot those authors who had so 
many greater beauties to atone for them. 

If clearneas and perspicuity wore only to be con- 
’suited, the poet would have, nothing else to do but 
to clothe hia thoughts in the most plain and natural 
oKpressious, But since it often happens that the 
most obvious phrases and those which are used in 
ordinary conversation, become too familiar to tho 
ear, and contract a kind of meanness by passing 
through the mouths of the vulgar ; a poet should 
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take parti rular caro to guard himself against idio- 
matic ways of speaking, Ovid and Lucan have 
many pooi nesses of expression upon this account, 
as faking up with the first phrases that offered, 
without putting themselves to the trouble of looking 
after such as would not only have been natural, 
hut also elevated and sublime. Milton has but 
few failings in (his kind, of which, however, you 
may meet with some instances, as m the following 
passages : 

Embnon and Idiots, rrenutes and friars, 

VVluie, black, and gray, with nil tneir trumpery 

Here pilgriuiH imim- 

A wlule diHcourse Uioy hold 

No fear lest dinner codI, \sJieii tliu« bcg.ui 

Our ludhor 

VVhd ot lil Ic i^iKOeed, but feeling 
1 he e\il on lum brought by me. will eui'to 
My head, — 111 f.cre our .uuesloi impure. 

For this we lu.iy (h.uik Ad.un — 

The great mastcib in com posit ion know very well 
that many an olegdut plira^e becomes improper for 
a poet or an orator, when it has been debased by 
common use. For this leiisori the works of ancient 
authors, which are Avrillcn in dead languages, have 
a great advantage over those which arc written in 
languages that aie now spoken. Weic theic an) 
mean jilnases or idioms in Vugil or Ifomcr, they 
would not .sliock the ear of the most delicate modern 
reader, so much as they would liave done that of an 
old Gioek or Roman, hecau.so we never hear them 
pronounced in our streets, or in ordinary eonver- 
sation. 

It is not therefore suflicient, that the language of 
an epic poem be perspicuous, unless it be also suli- 
linie. To this end it ought to deviate from, the 
common forms and ordinal y phrases ot speech? The 
jmlgment of a poet very much discovers itself ui 
Bhunmng the common roads of expiossion, without 
falling into such ways of .speccli as may seem .stiff 
and unnatural, he must not swell into a false sub- 
lime, hy ondeavouiiug to avoid the oihei extierac 
Among tho Greeks, iEsihylm, and Fomefimcs So- 
plioch's, were guilty of this fault; among the Latins, 
Cbmdian and Statius ; and among our own coun- 
tiymen, Shak.speare and Lee. In these .authors 
the affectation of greatness often hurts the perspi- 
cuity of the st)Ie, as iii many olhcis the endeavour 
alter perspicuity prejuiljccs its greatness. 

Anslotle has obscived, that the idiomatic style 
may be avoided, and the sublime formed, by the 
toliowing methods. Fust, by the use of metapbois. 
such aie tliose ot JVliltou. 

Impuradis a in one Riiother's arnuL 

And HI his liand .1 rted 

btood waving tij)!. with fire 

( 'J'he gr.issy doUs noiv e.dv d- 

Sjmiigicd with fyes 

In these and innumerable other instances, thei 
metaphors are very bold but just : I must howevei 
observe, that if the metaphors are not so thick sown 
•n Milton, winch always savours too much of wit, 
that they never clash with one another, which, as 
Aristotle observes, turns a sentence into a kind ol 
enigma or riddle ; and that he seldom has recourse 
to them where the proper and natural words will do^ 
as well 

Another way of raising the language, and giving 
it a poetical turn, is to make use of the idioms of 
other tongues. Virgil is full of the Greek forms of 
fcpeecb, which the critics call Hellenisms, as Horace 
in his odes abounds with them much more than 
V^ij'gil. 1 need not mention the soyeral diaJfccts } 


which Homer has made use of for this end. Milton, 
m conformity with the practice of the ancient poeU, 
and w'ith Artistotle’s rule, has infused n great many 
Latinisms, as well as Grtfcisms, and sometimes 
Ucbraism.s. into the language of his poem; as to- 
wards the beginning of it : 

Nor did they not perceive tho evil plight 
In whicb they were, or the tierce paiia not feel. 

Yet to tbeir general's voice lliey soon tibey’d — 

— — — Wlio shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark unbotlom d infinite abyss, # 

And through the palpable obscure find out 
Ills uiirouth way, or spread his niry flight 
Upborne witii indeintigable VMtigs 
Over the vast aiirupt 

So boih ascend 

In ttie visions of (tod book ii 

Under this hcail may be reckoned the placing the 
adjective after the substantive, the trauspnsitioii of 
words, the turning the adjective into a .substontivc, 
with several other foreign modc.s ol speerh whuh 
this poet has natuialized to give his verse the 
greater sound, and throw it out of prose. 

The third method mentioned hy Aristotle, is what 
agrees with the genius of the Greek language more 
than with that ol any other tongue, and is thereJoie 
more used hy Homer tlian by any other poet, 1 
mean the lengthemug of a phrase by the addition 
of words, which may either be msevted or omitted, 
as also by the extending or contrartiug of particular 
words by the insertion or omission of certain sylla- 
bles. Milton has put in practice this method of 
raising his language, as far .vs the nature of our 
tongue Will permit, as in the passage above men- 
tioned, eremite, for what is hermit in common di.s- 
course. If you observe the mea.su re of bis verse, 
he has with gieat judgment suppressed a syllable 
in several words, aud shortened tliobc of two sylla- 
bles into one ; by which method, besides the above- 
mentioned advantage, he has given a greater vuiiety 
to his numbers But this practico is more particu- 
laily reinaikablc in the nainc.s of persons and of 
eouiitiics, as BeMzebuh, Hessebon, and in many 
other particular.^, wherein he has either changed 
the name, or made use of that which is not the 
ino.st commonly known, that he might the better 
deviate from tho language of the vulgar. 

The same leasou recommended to him several 
old words, which also makes his poem appear the 
more venerable, and gives it a greater air ot anti 

fluily. 

1 must likewise take notice, that there are in 
Milton several words of his own coming, as “ cer- 
beieaii, miscreated, hell-doomed, embryon atoms,” 
and many others. If the reader is offended at thi>» 

I liberty in our English poet, 1 would recommend 
to iiiiii a discourse in Plutarch, which shows us 
how fmjucntly Homer has made use of the same 
liberty. 

Milton, by the above-mentioned helps, and by 
the choice of the noblest words and phrases which 
our tongue would afford him, has carried our lan- 
guage to a greater height than any of tho English 
poets have ever done before or after him, and 
mijide (he sublimity of his style equal to that of his 
sentiments. 

1 have been the more particular in these obser- 
vations on Milton's style, because it is m tbatpait 
of him m which he appears the most singular. The 
remarks J have here made upon the practice ol 
other poets, with my observations out of Aristotle, 
will perbape alleviate the prejudice which some 
ti.ovc taken to his poem upon this ac^tiunt; thtugl-. 
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after all, I must coufess that I think bis style, 
though admirable .n general, is in aoine places too 
much stiffened and obscured by the frequent use of 
those methods which Aristotle has prescribed for 
the raising of it. 

^Iiis redundancy of those several ways of speech 
which Aiistotle calls “ foieign language,” aiifl with 
which Milton has so very much enriched, and in 
some places darkened, the language of his poem, 
was the more proper for his use, because his poem 
IS written in blank verse. Rhyme, without any 
other assistance, throws the language off from prose, 
and very often makes an indifferent phrase pass 
uaregardecl ; but whore the verse is not built upon 
rhymes, there pomp of sound and energy of ex- 
presMon ar<‘ indispensably necessary to siipnort the 
style, and keep it from falling into the flatness A prose. 

Those who have not a taste for this elevation of 
style, and arc apt to rnlirule a poet when he dcpaits 
from the common forms of expression, would do wt'll 
to see how Aristotle has treated an ancient author 
called Euclid, for his insipid mirth upon this occa- 
sion. Mr. Dryden used to call these .sort of men 
his prose-critics. 

I should, under thi.s head of the language, con- 
sider MiltuuVs numbers, in which he has made use 
! of several elisions, which are not customary among 
other English poets, as may ho particularly obseived 
in Ins cutting off the letter Y, when it precedes a 
Vowel. This, and some other innovations ui the 
measure of his verse, has vaiied Ins numhers in such 
a mamier, us mnkos them incapable of satiating the 
oar, and cloying the reader, whicli the .same unii’orm 
measure would certainly have done, and which the 
icrpctual returns of rhyme never fail to do in 
ong narrative poems. I Bhall close these icflec- 
tiOMs upon the language of ParadihC Eost with ob- 
serving, that Milton has copied after Homei rather 
than Virgil in the lengtli of Ins pciiods, the copious- 
ness of his phrases, and the ruaning of his vcrse.s 
into one another.— L. 


No. 286.] MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 171 UI2. 

Nommahonesla piaitcnduiitur vitiis. — T acit Ann 1 xlv. c 21. 

Specious nainca are lent to cover vices. 

“ York, Jan. 18, 171142. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

” I PRKiEivD not to inform a gentleman of ho 
much taste, whenever he pleases to use it; but it 
may not he amisu to inform your readerp, that 
there is a false delicacy, as well as a true one. 
Tiuc delicacy, as 1 take it. consists in exactness 
of judgment and dignity of sentiment, or, if you 
Will, purity of affection, us this is opposed to 
coiruption and grossness. Theie are pedants m 
breeding, us well as in learning. The eye that 
cannot hear the light is not delicate, but sore. 
A good constitution appears in the soundness 
and vigour of the parts, not in the bqucamishness 
of the stomach j and a false delicacy is affectation, 
not politeness. What then can be the standard of 
delicacy, but truth and virtue ? Viitue, whiefi as 
the satirist long since observed, is real honour;* 
whereas the other distinctions among mankind arc | 
merely titular. Judging by that rule, in my opi - 1 
nion, and in that of many of your virtuous female 
readers, you are so far from deserving Mr. Courtly's 
accusation, that you seem too gentle, and to allow 
too many excuses for an enormous crime, which is 
tho reproach of the age, and is in all its branchei j 


and degrees expiessly forbidden by that religion wo 
pretend to profess : and whose laws, in X nation 
that calls itself Christian, one would think should 
take place of those rules which meu of corrupt 
minds, and those of weak understandings, follow. I 
know not any thing more pernicious to good man- 
neis, than the giving fair names to foul actions ; 
for this confomuls vice and!' virtue, and takes off 
that natural horror wo have to evil. An innocent 
creature, who would start at the p.ame of strumpet, 
may think it pretty to be called a mistress, especially 
if licr sedmer has taken care to inform her, that a 
union of hearts is the principal matter in the sight 
of heaven, and that the business at tlmrch is a mere 
idle ceremony. Who knows not that the diflcionee 
between obscene and modest words expieosiug tho 
same action, consists only in the accessary idea, tor 
llifie IB nothing immodest in Ictteis and syllables. 
Fornication and adulteiy are modest words; be- 
cause they express an evil action as criminal, and 
so as to excite hoiror and aversion; whereas words 
representing the pleasuio ratiiei than the sin, are, 
for this icaRun, indecent and dishonest. Your 
papers would be chargeable with something worse 
than indelicacy, they w’ould bo immoral, did you 
treat the detestable sins of uncleunncss in the 
same manner as you rally an impertinent self-love 
and an artful gbincc ; as those laws would be very 
unjust that should chastise murder and petty larceny 
with the bame pmiibhment Even delicacy requires 
that the pity snown to distiessed indigent wdikcd- 
ness, fiist betrayi'd into, and then expelled the har- 
bours of the brothel, should be changed to detesta- 
tion, when we consider pampered vice in the habi- 
tations of the wealthy. The most free person of 
qualfty, m Mr Courtly's phrase, that is, to apeak 
properly, a woman of figure who has forgot lier birth 
and breeding, dislumouied her relations and herself, 
abandoned her virtue and reputation, together with 
the natural modesty of her sex, and risked her very 
soul, is so far from deserving to bo treated with no 
worse character than that of a kind woman, which 
IS, doubtless, Mr, Courtly’« meaning (if he has any), 
that one can scarce be too severe on her, inasmuen 
as she sins against greater restraints, is less exposed, 
and liable to fewer temptations, than beauty in po- 
verty and distress. It is hoped, therefore, Sir, that 
you will not lay aside your generous design of ex- 
posing that monstrous wickedness of tho town, 
whereby a multitiulo of innocents arc saciificed in a 
more bai barons manner than tho.se who w ore offered 
to Moloch. The uni haste are provoked to see their 
vice exposed, and the chaste cannot rake into bucK 
lilth without danger of defilement, but a mere spec- 
tator may look into the bottom, and come off with- 
out partaking in the guilt. The doing so will con- 
vince us you puisuc public good, and not merely 
your own advantage ; but if your zeal slackens, bow 
can one help thinking that Mr. Courtly’s letter is 
but a feint to get off from a subject, in which either 1 
your own, or the private and base ends of others to. \ 
whom )ou are partial, or those of whom you ardj 
afraid, would not endure a reformation ? 

'' I am. 8ir, 

” Your humble Servant and Admirer, so long 
as you tread in tho paths of truth, virtue, 
and honour." 

» Trin. Coll. Cantab. Jan. 12. 1711-12. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

** It is my fortune to have a chftmher-fellow, with 
whom, though 1 agree very well in many xonii<^, 
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ireuts, yet there is one in which vve are as contrary 
as light and darkness. We are both in love. His 
mistress is a lovely fair, and mine a lovely brown. 
Now as the praise of our mistresses’ beauty employs 
mut'h of our time, we have frequent quarrels m en- 
tering upon that subject, while each says all he can 
to defend his choice. For niy own pait, I have 
racked my fancy to the utmost ; and sometimes with 
the greatest warmth of irnugination have Udd him, 
that night was made before day, and many more line 
tilings, though without any cflect ; iiaj, last night 1 
could not forbear saying, with more heat than judg- 
ment, that the devil ouglit to be painted while Now 
my desire IS, Sir, that you would be jileased to give 
Ut> in black and white your o[iinioa in the matter of 
dispute between us- wliicli will cither fuinish me 
with fresh and prevailing aigniuenls to mainlaui my 
own taste, or make me with less lejumng allow that 
of my cli ami) Cl -fellow 1 know \eiy w-ell that I 
have Jack Cleveland^ and Uoiid'e lloiace on my 
side; but then ho has siicli a hand of rhymers and 
romanee-w-riters, with v\hich he i pposes me, and is 
80 continually chiming to the tunc of golden tresses, 
yellow locks, milk, maihle, ivory, silvei, swans, 
snow, daisies, doves, aurl the I^ord knows what ; 
which ho IS always sounding with so nnich vehe- 
mence in my cars, that ho often puts me in a brown 
study how to answer him ; and I find that I am in a 
fairway to ho quite confounded, without youi timely 
assistance afforded to, .Sir, 

“ Your humble Seivant, 

Z. Full oaiu’NK ” 


No. 2&7 ] TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 17il-12. 

Dear native land, how do the liood and vm'c 

'Ihy h.igiiy clinio .iiid couiiUc".s blessings [u i/c ' — Mpnanh 

I f.ooK upon it as a peailiar happim-ss, tli.il ueie 
I to choose of what religion I would be, and under 
what government I would live, 1 should most ci'r- 
tuinly give the prelcrence to tliat foiin of ndiginn 
end goverumont W'luch is established in my own 
country, In this point I think f am dcb-nnined by 
reason and convji tioii ; but il 1 shall be told that I 
am actuated by piejudiee, I am suie it is an honest i 
prejudice, it is a pre)udice that arises from the 
love of my country, and therefore such a one as I 
will always indulge. 1 have lu scvei.il papci.s en- 
deavoured to cxprc.ss my duty and esteem for the 
church of England, and <h-.sign this as an essay upon 
the civil part of our constitution, having often en- 
tertained myself with lellectious on this subject, 
which 1 have not met with in other writers 

That form of government appears to me the most 
reasonable, which is most conformable to the cqu.i- 
lity that w'e find in human natuic, provided it bo 
consistent with public peace and tr.anquilhty This 
is what may properly be called liberty, which ex- 
empts one man trom subjection to another, so 
fai as the order and economy of gnvcrnincul will 
permit. 

Liberty should reach every individual of a people, 
as thoy all share ono comniou nature; if it only 
spreads amoug particular branches, there ha<l better 
be none at all, since such a liberty only aggravates 
tlie misfortune of those who are deprived of it, by 
setting before them a disagreeable subject of com- 
parison. 


* ^'oeIll^ hy I ClvVt'lan.K 24no The Seiw-’ 
reainal, y> l 


This liberty is best preserved, where the legisb- 
tive power is lodged in several persons, especially 
if those persons are of different ranks and interests , 
for where they are of the same rank, and conse- 
qinuitly have an interest to manage peculiar to that 
rank, it dift'ers but little from a despot ical govern 
inent in a single person. But the greatest security 
a people can have lor their liberty, is when the le- 
gislative power IS in the hands of persons so hap- 
pily diotinguiahcd, thnt by providing for the parti- 
cular interests of their sover.il ranks, they aie fro- 
\iiling lor the whole body of the people; or, in 
other woids, when there is no part ol the people 
that has not a common intei est with at least one 
p.ut of the legislators. 

If there be but one body of legislatois, it is no 
belter than a tyianny ; if there aic only two, there 
will want a casting voice, and one of them must at 
length be sw.illowcd up by the disputes and cou- 
teiitious that w ill necessarily aiise between them. 
Font would have the same inconvenience as two, 
and a gieati-j- number would cause too much con 
fuMon. I could never lead a jiassage in Polybius 
iind another in (hcero to this puipose without a se- 
ciet ple.isuie in apjdyiug il to the English consti- 
tution, which it suits much better than the Roman. 
Both these great authors give the pre-eunneiice to a 
mixed government, consisting of three brant lies, 
the legal, tlio noble, and the popular. They had 
doubtless in their thoughts the constitution of the 
Roman (ommonwcaltb, in which the consul repre- 
seuledthe king, the senate the nobles, and the tri- 
bunes the people. This division of the three powers 
in the Roman constitution was by no means so dis- 
tinct and natural, as it is in the English form of 
govcinment. Among several objections that might 
be made to it, I think the chief are those that alfect 
the consular p{)wcr, which had only tlie ornaments 
without the toree of the regal aullionty. Their 
iiumhei had not a casting voice in it ; for which 
leason, if one did not chance to be employed abroad, 
while the other ^at at home, the public business was 
sometimes at .i st.ind, while the consul;) pulled two 
diffcient ways in it. Besides, I do not find that the 
consuls had ever a negative voice in the passing of 
a law, or dei ree of the senate; so th.it indeed they 
weie rather the chief body of the nobility, or the 
first ministers of state, than a distinct branch of the 
Rovricignty, in which none can be looked upon .as 
a p.art, who are not a part ol the legislatuie. Had 
the consuls been invested with ihe regal authority to 
as great a degiee as our mouarchs, there would never 
have been any occasions for a dictatorship, which 
had in it the power of all the three orders, and 
ended in the subversion of the whole cnrislitiitioii. 

Such a history as that of Suetonius, which gives 
us a succession of absolute princes, is to me an un 
answerable argument aganistdespotic power. Where 
the prmcc is a man of wisdom and virtue, it is in- 
deed happy for h lb people that he is absolute; but 
since in the common run of mankind, for one that is 
wise and good you find ten of a contrary character, 
it is very dangerous for a nation to stand to its 
chance, or to have its public happiness or misery 
'depend on the virtue or vices of a single person, 
laiok into the hi'story I have mentioned, or into any 
series of absolute pnnees, how many tyrants must 
you read through, before you come to an emperoi 
that iR supportable. But this is not all ; an honest 
private man often grows cruel and abandoned, when 
converted into an absolute prince. Give a man 
power of doing what he pleases with impunity, you 
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extinguish his fear, and consequently overturn in 
him one of the great pillars of morality. This too 
we find confirmed ly matter of fact. How many 
hopeful heirs apparent to grand empires, when in 
the possession of them, have become such monsters 
of lust and cruelty as are a reproach to human 
nature ! 

Some tell us we ought to make our governments 
on earth like that in heaven, which, say they, is al- 
together monarchical and unlimited. Was man 
like hifl Creator in goodness and justice, I should be 
for allowing this great model ; but where goodness 
and justice are not essential to the ruler, I would by 
no means put myself into his hands to be disposed 
of according to his particnlarAvill and pleasure. 

It is odd to consider the connexion between des- 
potic government and barbarity, and how the making 
of one person more than man, makes the rest less. 
Above nine parts of the world in ten are in the 
lowest state of slaveiy, and consequently sunk in 
the most gross and brutal ignorance. European 
slavery is indeed a state of liberty, if compared with 
that which prevails in the other tliico divisions of 
the world • and therefore it is no wonder that those 
who grovel under it, have many tracks of light 
among thorn, of which the others are wholly destitute. 

Kiches and plenty rue the natural fruits ofliherly, 
and where these abound, learning and all the liberal 
arts will immediately lift up their heads and tlounsli 
As a man must have no slavish fears and appiehen- 
sions hanging upon his mind, who wnll indulge the 
flights of fancy or speculation, ami jmsh his re- 
searches into ail the abstruso comers of truth, so it 
is necessary for him to have about him a compe- 
tency of all the convenieiicea of life. 

The first thing every one looks after, is to provide 
himself with necessaries. This point will engross 
our thoughts until it be satisfied. If this is taken 
care of to our hands, we look out for pleasures and 
amusements; and among a gieat number of idle 
people, tlioic will he many ivhosc pleasures will he 
in reading and contemplation. The-it arc the two 
great sources of knowledge, and as men grow wise 
they naturally love to communicate thoir disco- 
veries; and others seeing the happiness of sucdi a 
learned life, and improving by their conversation, 
emulate, imilate, and suipass one another, until a 
nation is filled with races of wise and understand- 
ing persons. Ease and plenty arc therefore the great 
chenshers of knowledge and as most of the despotic 
govornraents of the world have neither of them, 
they are naturally ovenun with ignorance and bar- 
barity. In Europe, iiulcod, notwithstanding several 
of its princes are absolute, there are men famou-' 
for knowledge and learning ; hut the reason is, 
because the subjects are many of them rich and 
wealthy, the prince not thinking fit to exert himself 
in his full tyranny like Uio princes of the eastern | 


Besides poverty and want, thefo are other reasons 
that debase the minds of men who lire under sla- 
very, though 1 look on this as the principal. This 
natural tondency of despotic power to ignorance 
and barbarity, though not insisted upon by others, 
IS, I think, an unanswerable argument against that 
form of government, as it shows how repugnant it 
is to the good of munknid, and the peifcction of 
human nature, which ought to be the great ends Of 
all civil institutions, -L. 
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— Pavor ost utriqiie molsstus — Hon. 1 Ep. vl 10. 

Bolb fear alike. 

“ Mn. Sl’FXTATOR, 

When you spoke of the jilts and coquettes, you 
then promised to he very impartial, and not to spare 
even your ow'u sex, should any of their secret or open 
faults come under you r cognisance which has given 
me encouragement h* describe a certain species of 
mankind under the denomination of male jilts. They 
arc gentlemen who do not design to marry, yet, that 
they may appear to have some sense of gallantry, 
think they must pay their devoirs to one particular 
fair ; iii order to which, they single out from amongst 
the herd of female’s her to whom they design to 
make Ihcir fruitless addre.sses. This done, they 
til'll take every opportunity of being in her com- 
pany, and they never fail upon all oeeasions to be 
particular to her, laying themselves at her feet, pro- 
testing the reality of thenr passion with a Lhou.sund 
oaths, soliciting a letuiii, and saying us many fine 
things as thoir stock of wit will allow: and if they 
are not defii icnt that way, generally sjicak so as to 
admit of a double interprotation ; which the credu- 
lous fair IS too ajit to turn to her own advantage, 
since it frequently happens to be a raw, innocent 
young creature, who thinks all the world as sincere 
as her.self, and so her unwary heart becomes an easy 
prey to (hose deceitful monbters, who no sooner 
perceive it, but immediately they glow cool, and 
^}ulu her whom they hefun* seemed so much to ad- 
mire, and pioceed to act the same oommoD-pluco 
llany towards another. A coxcomb flushed with 
maiy of these infamous victories shall say he is 
sorry for the poor fools, protest and vow he never 
thought of matrimony, and wonder talking civilly 
cun be so strangely misinterpreted. Now, Mr.’ 
Spectator, you that are a profes'’cd friend to love, 
Will, I hope, observe upon those whci abuse that 
noble passion, and raise it in innocent minds by a 
deceitful affectation of it, after which they desert 
the enamoured. Pray bestow a bttle of your coun- 
sel on those fond believing females who already 
have, or arc in danger of having, broken hearts; 


in which you will oblige a great part of this town, 
nations, lest his subjects should be invited to new- j but in a particular manner. 


mould their constitution, haviug so many prospects 
of liberty within their view. But in all despotic 
governments, though a particular pnneo may favour 
arts and letters, theie is a natural degeneracy of 
mankind, as you may observe from Augu^'^ud's refjjn, 
how the Homans lost themselves by degrees until, 
they fell to an equality with the most barbarous 
nations that surrounded them. Look upon Greece 
under its free states, and you would think Us in- 
habitants lived m different climates, and under dif- 
ferent heavens, from those at present, so different 
are the geniuses which are formed under Turkish 
slavery, and Grecian liberty. 


‘ Sir, 

** Your (yet heart-whole) Admirer, 

and devoted huinblo Servant, 

“ MtLAlNIA.'* 

Melaiiiia’s complaint is occasioned by so general 
a folly, that it is wonderful one could so long over- 
look it. But this false gallantry proceeds from an 
impotence of mind, which makes thoee who ore 
guilty of it incapable of pursuing what they them- 
selves approve. Many a man wishes a woman bis 
wife whom he dare not take for such. Though no 
one has power ovei bit inclinationt or fortunea, ha 
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is a slave to common fame. For this reason, I 
think Melainia gives them too soft a name in that 
of male coquets. I know not why irresolution of 
mind should not be more contemptible than impo- 
tence of body; and these frivolous admirers would 
bo too tenderly used^ in being only included in tlie 
same term with the insuflioiont another way. They 
whom my correspondent calls male coquets, should 
hereafter be called fribblcrs. A fnbbler is one who 
professes rapture and admiration for the woman 
whom he addresses, and dreads nothing so much as 
her consent. His heart can flutter by the force of 
imagination, but cannot from the force of judg- 
ment. It IS not uncommou for the piiiciits of 
young women of moderate fortune to wink at the 
addresses of fribblers, and expose their children to 
the ambiguous behaviour which Mclainia complains 
of, until by the fondness to one they are to lose, 
they become incapable of love towards others, and, 
by consequence, in their future rnariiage lead a 
joyless or a miserable life. As therefore I shall, in 
the speculations which regard love, be as severe as 
I ought on jilts and libertine women, so will I be 
ns little mereiful to luMgnihcant and mischievous 
men In order to tins, all visitants who frequent 
families wherein there are young females, aio forth- 
with required to deidarc themselves, or ab.sent from 
places where their presence banishes such as would 
pass their time more to the advantage of thobo whom 
they visit. It is a matter of too great moment to be 
dallied with : and I shall expect from all my young 
people a satisfactory account of appearances. Stre- 
phon has from the publication hereof seven days to 
explain the riddle he presented to Kudainia;' and 
Cliloris an hour after this comes to hci haml, to 
declare whether she will have Philotas, whom a 
w'ornan of no less lueiit than herself, and of supe- 
rior fortune, languishes to call her own. 

“ To THE SrEC'lATOR. 

“ Sir, 

“ Since so many dealers turn authors, and write 
quaint advertisements in praise of their wares, one 
who from an author turned ilealcr may be allowed 
for the advancement of trade to turn author again, i 
I will not howovei sot up, like some of them, for 
selling cheaper than the most able honest tradesman 
can ; nor do I send this to be bettter known for 
choice and cheapness of China and Japan wares, 
tea, faus, muslins, pictures, arrack, and other Indian 
goods. Placed as I am in Leadenhall-strcet, near 
the India company, and the centre of that trade, 
thanks to my fair customers, my warehouse is graced 
us well as the benefit days of my plays and operas; 
and the foreign goods I sell, seem no less acceptable 
than the foreign books I translated, Rabelais, and 
Don Quixote. This the critics allow me, and while 
they like my wares they may dispraise my writings. 
But as it is not so well known yet, that I frequently 
cross the seas of late, and speak m Dutch and 
French, besides other languages, I have the con- 
vcniet^cy of buying and importing rich hiocade.s, 
Dutch atlases, with gold and silver, or without, and 
other foreign silks of the newest modes and best 
fabrics, fine Flandcis lace, linens, and pictures, at 
the best hand ; this my new way of trade I have 
fallen into, I cannot better publish than by an ap- 
plication to you. My wares are fit only for such as 
your readers; and 1 would beg of you to print this 
aildress in your paper, that those whose minds you 
a<lorii may take ih^ ornaments foi their persons and 
houees from me. 'rhis, Sir, if I may piobumo lo 


beg it, will be the greater favour, as I iiavc lately 
received rich Bilks and fine lace to a rou^iJorablo 
value, which will be sold cheap fur a quuk return, 
and as I have also a large stock of other goods. 
Indian silks were formerly a great brauch of our 
trade ; and since wo must not sell them, we must seek 
amends by dealing m others. This I hope will 
plead for one who would lessen the number of 
teasers of the Muse.s, and who, suiting his spirit to 
his tiicumslance.s, humbles the poet to exalt the 
citizen. Like a true tradesman, I hardly eve? look 
into any books, but those of accounts. To say the 
truth, I caunot, I think, give you a better idea of 
niy being a downright man of traffic, than by ac- 
knowledging I oftener read the advcrtiseintmts, than 
the matter of even your paper. 1 am under a great 
temptation to take this oppoitunity of admonishing 
other writers to lolJow my example, and tiouble the 
town no more; but a.s it is my present business to 
increase the ninnber of buyers rather than sellers, 
I hasten to tell you that I am, Sir, 

“ Vour most humble, 

and most obedient Servant, 

T “ PElhU MoTTErx.*’ 
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Vita* sumina brevis iqiem iios vetal inchoare Innpain 

Hofi J Od IV I.') 

Lift* s sp.in forbids us to extend our cares, 

And slieleli our hopes beyond our years. — C ukkcu 

Upon taking my seat in a coffee-house I often 
draw the eyes of the whole room upon me, when in 
the hottest sea'ions of news, and at a time peihaps 
that the UiiUh mail is just come in, they hear me 
ask the coffee-man for Ins last week’s bill of inui- 
tahty. I find that I have been sometimes taken 
on this occasion for a parish sexton, sometimes toi 
an undertaker, and somolimefl for a doctor of jdiy- 
sic. In this, liowever, I am guided by the sjnnt 
of a philosopher, as I take occasiou from thence to 
icflect upon the regular increase and diminution of 
mankind, and consider the several various ways 
thiough which we pass fiom life to eternity. I am 
very well pleased with these weekly admonitions, 
that bring into my mind such thoughts as ought to 
be the daily entertamment of every reasonable 
creature; and consider with pleasure to myself, by 
which of those deliverances, or, as we commonly 
coll them, distempers, I may possibly make my 
escape out of this world of soriows, into that condi- 
tion of existence, wherein I hope to be happier and 
better than it is pob^iblc for me at present to 
conceive. 

But this is not all the use I make of the above- 
mentioned weekly paper. A bill of mortality is, in 
my opinion, an unanswerable argument for a Pro- 
vidence. How can we, wiihout supposing ourselves 
under the constant care of a Supreme Being, give 
any possible account for that nice proportion, which 
we find in every great city, between the deaths and 
births of its inhabitants, "and between the number 
of males and that of females brought into the world? 
Wh^t else could adjust in 3o exact a manner the 
c-ccruits of every nation to its losses, and divide 
these new supplies of iwople into such equal bodies 
of both sexes ? Chance could never hold the balance 
with so steady a hand. Were wo not counted out 
by an intelligent supervisor, we should sometimes 
be overcharged with multitudes, and at others waste 
away into a desert: we should be sometimes a 
fopufur viroi urn, as Florus elegantly ^presses it, a 
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gRDoration of males, and at others a species of 
women. We may extend this consideration to 
every species of living creatures, and consider the 
whole animal world as a huge army made up of in- 
numerable corps, if I may use that term, whose 
quotas have been kept eulire near live thousand 
years, in so wonderful a manner, that there is not 
pro’oably a single species lost during this long tract 
of time. Could we have general bills of mortality 
of every kind of animals, or particular ones of every 
species in each continent or island, I could almost 
say m every wood, marsh, or mountain, W'hat as- 
tonishing instances would they be of that Provi- 
dence which watches over all liis woiks ? 

1 have heard of a great man in tlie Romish church, 
who upon reading those words in the lifth chapter 
of (iencsis, “ And all the days that Adam lived were 
nine hundred and thiity years, and he died; and 
all the days of Seth were nine hundred and twelve 
jeara, and he died; and all the da}8 ot Methuselah 
were nine hundred and sixty-nmc y«'ars, and he 
died;’* immediately shut himself up in a convent, 
and retired from tho woild, as not thinking any 
thing in tins Iife^orth pursuing, which had not re- 
gard to another. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing in history 
which is So imjiiovmg to the readei as those ac- 
counts whi( h we meet wilh of the deaths of eminent 
])crsons, and of their behaviour in lliat dreadful 
season. 1 may also add, that tlicie are no parts in 
history which aftect and please the reader in so 
sf’iisiblo a manner. The reason I take to be this, 
there 18 no other siuglc circumstance in the story of 
any person, which can possibly be the case of every 
one who leads it. A battle or a triumph arc eou- 
jectures in whioli not one man in a million is likely 
to be engaged, but wlioii we see a pci son at tlie 
point of death, we cannot forbear being atteutive 
to every thing he says or does, because we arc sure 
that Boine time or other wo shall ourselves be in the 
same melancholy circumslunces. The geiieial, the 
statesman, or the philosopher, are perhaps charac- 
ters which we may never act in, but the dying man 
IS one whom, sooner or later, we shall certainly re- 
semble. 

It is, perhaps, for tho same kind of reason, that 
few hooks written in English have been so much 
perused ns Dr. Sherlock’s Discourse upon Death; 
though ot the same time I must own, that he who 
has not perused this e.xcelleiit pici e, has not per- 
haps read one of the strongest pcisuasives to a ic- 
hgious life that ever was wiitteii in any language. 

Tiie consideiatiou with whuh 1 shall close thi.s 
essay upon death, is one of the most ancient and 
most beaten morals that has been recommended 
to mankind. But it« being so very common, and so 
universally received, though it takes away from 
it the grace of novelty, .adds very much to tho 
Weight of it, as it show’s that it falls Tii with the 
general sense of mankind. In short, I would have 
every one consider that he is in this life nothing 
more than a passenger, and that he is not to set up 
his rest here, but to keep an attentive eye upon that 
stare of being to which he approaches every mo- 
ment, and which will be for ever lixed and perma- 
nent. This single consideration would be suflicient 
to extinguish the bitterness of hatred, the thirst uf 
avuiice, and the cruelty of ambition. 

f am very much pleased with the passage of 
Antiphanes, a very ancient poet, who lived near a 
hundred years before Socrates, which represents the 
life ot man under this view, as I have here tran- 


slated It word for word. '* Be not grieved,'^ savfl 
he, above measure for thy deceased friencis. 
They are not dead, but have only finished that 
journey which it is necessary for every one of us to 
take. Wo our.«elves must go to that gredl place of 
reception in which they are all of them assembled, 
and in this general rendezvous of iiunkiud, live 
together in another state of being.” 

1 think I have, in a iormer paper, taken notice 
of those beautiful metaphors in Senpturo, where 
life is termed a pilgrimage, and those who pass 
through it are called b1 rangers and sojounicis upon 
eaitli. I shall conclude this with a story which I 
have somewhere read in the travels of Sir John 
Chardin. That gentleman, after having told us 
that the inns whuh receive the cai avails in Persia, 
and the ca.stcrn countries, are called by the name 
of caravansaries, gives us a relation to the following 
purpose : — 

“ A del vise travelling through Tartary, being 
arrived at the tow'n of Ilalk, went into the king's 
palace by mistake, as thinking it to be a public inn 
or caravansary. Having looked about him for 
8 <?lmc time, he entered into a long gallery, where 
he laid down his wallet, and spread his carpet, in 
order to repose himself upon it, after the manner 
of the eastern nations. He had not been long m 
this posture hefoie he was discovered by some of 
the guaids, who asked him what was his business 
in that place ? The dervise told them he intended 
to take up his niglit’s lodging in that caravansary. 
The guaids let him know, m a very angry niunner, 
that the house he was in was not a caravansary, 
hut the king’s palace. It happened that the king 
himself passed through the gallery duiiiig this de- 
bate, aud smiling at the mistake of the dervise, 
asked him how he could possibly be so dull as not 
to distinguish a jialaee fioni a caravansary; ‘ Sir,* 
says the dervise, ‘ give me leave to ask your ina- 
je*ity a question or two. Who were the persons that 
lodged 111 this houso when it was fiist built?’ The 
king replied, ‘ Hi^ ancestors.* ‘ And who,’ says 
I he dervise, ‘ was the last person that lodged here ?* 
The king replied, ‘ Ills father.’ ‘ And who is it/ 
.says the dervise, ‘that lodges hero at present?’ 
'J’he king told him, that it was he himseJi. * And 
who,’ says the dervise, ‘ will bo here after you ?* 
The king an.swered, ‘ The young prince his aon.* 

‘ Ah, Sir/ said the dervise, ‘ a house that changca 
Its inhabitants so often, and receives such a per- 
petual succession of guests, is not a palace, but a 
1 aravansary.’ ” — I., 
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Projlcit anipullas ot sesquipedalia verba. 

Hob Ars Poet, ver. 97 * 
Forgets his swelling and gigantic words. 

Roscommon. 

The players, who know 1 am very much their 
friend, take all opportunities to express a gratitude 
to me for being so. They could not have a better 
occasion of obliging mo, than one which they lately 
took hold of. They desired my friend Will Honey- 
►comb to bring me to the reading of a new tragedy; 
it 18 called The Dislrest Mother. 1 must confees, 
though some days are passed since I enjoyed that 
entertainment, the passions of the several charac* 
ters dwell strongly upon my imagination; and I 
congratulate the age, that they are at last to see 

I 

* The motto m ihe original paper in folio was from Horace ' 
likcwibc — ■'* Spiral Uugicuin satis, ct feliciler audet” ! 
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truth and human life represented iu the incidents 
which concern heroes and heroines. The style of 
the play IS such as becomes those of the first educa- 
tion, and the sentiments worthy tliose of the highest 
figure. It was a most exquisite pleasure to me, to 
observe real tears drop from the eyes of those who 
had long made it their profession to dissemble atHic- 
tiou ; and the player who read frequently throw 
down the book, until he had given vent to the hu- 
manity which rose in him at some irresistible touches 
of the imagined sorrow We have seldom had any 
female distress on the stage, which did not, upon 
cool cxamiuuliun, appear to flow from the w’cakness 
rather than the misfoitune of the iieison repre- 
sented ; but in this tragedy you are not entertained 
with the ungoverned passions of such as aie ena- 
moured of eaeh other, merely as tliey aie men and 
women, hut then regards are fouudeil upon high 
conceptions of ear h utliei’s virtue and ment; and 
the character wlncJi gives name to the play, is one 
who has behaved heiscdl with iieioie virtue in the 
most important cireumslaiiccs of a female lile, those 
of a wite, a widow, and a inotlier. If there be 
those whose minds have liecii too attentive upon tlfti 
affairs of life, to have au) notion of the passion ot 
lovfi in such extremes as aie known only to paiti- 
cular tempers, yet lu the ahove-inentioned consi- 
derations, the soirow of the heroine will move even 
the generality of mankind. Domestic virtues con- 
cern all the world, and there is no one living who is ^ 
not interested that Androimu he should be an ini- I 
mi table character. The generous affcLtion to tin* , 
memory of her deceased husband, that tendei care 
for her son, which is ever heiglitened with t)ie con- 
sideiation of his father, and tliesc rcgai ds preserved , 
in S[»itc of being tempted with the possession of the 
nighest greatness, uie what cannot but be venerable 
even to such on audience as at present ficquonts 
the English theatre. My friend Will Ilonejcomh 
commended several tender things tliat were said, 
and told me they were veiy genteel , but whispered 
me, that he teaioj the pu re was not busy enough 
tor the pioseiit taste. "I'n supjily this, he recom- 
mended to the players to he \erv caieful in their 
scent'S ; and, above all things, that every part should 
be perlectl) new dressed. 1 wa.s very glad to find that 
they did not neglect iiiy fiiend’s admonition, because 
tneip are a great many in this class of crif icisiu who 
may be gaiiierl by it; but indeed the truth is, that 
as to the work itself, it is every where Nature. The 
persons are of the highest (juality in life, even that 
of princes; but their qualitv is not repiesented by 
the poet, with directions that guards and waiters 
should follow them in every scene, but their grandeur 
appears in greatness of sentiment, flowing from 
minds worthy their conditjon. To make a charac- 
ter truly great, this author understands, that it 
should have its foundation in superior thoughts and 
maxims of conduct. It is very certain, that many 
an honest woman would make no difficulty, though 
she had been the wife of Hector, for the sake of a 
kingdom, to mairy the enemy of her husband's 
family and country ; and indeed who can deny but 
she might be still an honest woman, hut no he- 
roine ? That may be defensible, nay laudable, m 
one character, which would be in the highest degree 
exceptionable in another. When Cato Uticensis 
killed himself, Cottius, a Koman of oidinary quality 
and character, did the same thing; upon which one 
said, smibng, “Cottiua might have lived, though 
Cuesar has seized the Homan liberty.’* Cottius's 
condition might have been the same, let things at 


the upper end of the world pass as they would. 
What is further very cxtraoidiuary m this work, is, 
that the persons aie ail of them laudable, and their 
misfortunes arise rather fiom unguarded virtue, than 
propensity to vice. The town has an opportunity 
of doing ituclf justice in supporting the representa- 
tions of passion, sorrow, indignation, even despair 
Itself, within the rules of decency, honour, and good- 
breeding , and since there is none can flatter liimsclf 
his life will be always fortunate, they may hertvsee 
sorrov^^ as they would wish to bear it whenever it 
aruves. 

“ Mu. Spectator, 

" I am ajipnintcd to act a pait in the new tragedy 
called The Dishest Mother. It is the celebrated grief 
of Dicstes wdimh I am to personate ; but I shall not 
act as 1 ought, foi I shall fed it too intimately to 
be able to niter it. I was last night repeating a pa- 
lagr.iph to myself, which 1 took to be an expression 
of rage, and in the middle of the sentence there 
was a stroke of self-pity vvhndi quite unmanned me. 
He pleased, Sir, to ]irint tins letter, that when I am 
ojiprc^sed m this manner at such an interval, a cer- 
tain pait of the audience may not'^hink I am out; 
ami 1 hope, with tins allowance, to do it with satis- 
fdotion. ‘‘ I am, Sir, 

'* Voui most humble Servant, 

“ (jl.OUGE PowEi I 

“ Mu. Spec.tator, 

“ As I was walking the other day in the Park, I 
saw a gentleman with a very Hlinrt lace; I dcMre to 
know whcthei it was you. Pray inlorm me as .soon 
as you ean, lest I become the most heroic Ileca- 
tissd’s rival 

“ lour humble Servant to command, 

“ Sophia.” 

“ Dear Madam, 

” It IS not me you are in love with, for I wa5 
very ill. unci kept my chamher all that day. 

“ Youi most humble Seivant, 

1’. “ The Spectator.’* 


N0.29I.J SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 17 11-12. 

IJhi plui.i niteiU 111 carniiiie, non e^o paucia 

Offendar niui ulis, quas aul lucun.i hidit, 

Aut huinnna pariiiii cavel iiatura. 

IloB. Am Poet vi>r 351 
But 111 a poem elegantly wiit, 

1 will not quarrel with a slight mistake. 

Such as our naluio s frailty may extuae — Koscommon 

1 HAVE now considered Milton’.s Paiadise Lost 
under those four great head.s of the fable, the cha- 
racteis, the sentiments, and the language; and 
have shown that he oxeel.s in general, under each 
of these heads. I hope that 1 have made several 
discoveries which may appear new, even to those 
who are versed in eiitical Icaiumg. Were 1 indeed 
to choose readers, by whose judgment 1 would 
stand or fall, they should not be such as are ac- 
quainted only with the French and Italian critics, 
but also with the ancient and modern who have 
written in either of the learned languages. Above 
alL I would have them well versed lu the Greek and 
Latin poets, without which a man very often fancies 
that he uudci stands a cntic, when in reality he 
does not comprehend his aieaning. 

It is in criticism as in all other sciences and spe- 
culations; one who brings with him any implicit 
notions and observations, which he has made m his 
reading of the poets, will find his own reflections 
methodized and explained, and perhaps several little 
bints that had passed in his mind, perfected and 
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Improved in the \vork8 of a good critic; whereas 
one who has not Ihpbo previous lights is very often 
an utter stranger to what he reads, and apt to put 
a wronjj intei})retation upon it. 

Nor is it suhu'icnt lliat a man, who sets up for a 
judge in criticism, should have perused the authors 
above mentioned, unless he has also a clear and 
logical head. Without this talent he is perpetually 
puzzled and perplexed amidst his own blunders, 
mistakes the sense of those he would confute, or, if 
ho chances to think light, does not know how to 
cf'nvey his thoughts to another with clearness and 
peispicnity. Aiistotlc, who was the bc»t critic, was 
also one of the best logicians that ever appeared 
in the world. 

Mr. Locke’s Essay on Human Uiidcistanding 
would he thought a very odd book foi a man to 
make himself master of, who would get a leput.itiou 
by ciitical wiitings; though at the same time it is 
very certain, that an author who has not learned 
the ait of distinguishing between worrls aud things, 
and of langing his tlioughts and setting them m 
proper lights, whatevm notions he may have, will 
lose hmiselt in confusion and obscurity. I might 
fill tlu'r observe that theic is not a (it reck or Latin 
critic, wljo has not shown, even in tiie style ol his 
I nticiMU'^, that he was a master of nil rho elegance 
and tlclicacy of ins native longue. 

d'he truth of it is, there is nothing more abMird, 
than tor a man to set up foi a entu , without a good 
insight into all the parts of learning; wheieas many 
of those, who have eiidoavoiucd to signalize them- 
selves by works of this nature, among oui English 
writers, are not only dolective in the above-men- 
tioned particulars, but plainly dis< over, by the 
phi uses which tliey make use of, aud by Ibcir con- 
tused w'ay of tbinking, that they are not acquainted 
with the most common and ordinary systems of arts 
and sciences. A few goneial lules extracted out of 
the French anthois, witli <i certain cant of words, 
has sometimes set up an iDiteiate heavy wntcr for 
a most judicious and fornudahlc critic. 

One great maik, by which you may discover a 
critic who has neither taste nor learning, is thi^., 
(hat lie seldom ventures to piaisc any passage in 
an author which has not been betorc leceivcd ami 
applauded by the public, and that his ciiticism turns 
wholly upon liltle faults and errors. This pait of a 
ciitie lb so veiy ca.sy to succeed in, that we find 
cvciy ordinary reader, upon the publishing ol a 
new poem, has wit and ill-natuie enough to turn 
scvcial passages of it into ridicule, and vciy often 
111 tlic right place. This Mr. Diydcii has veiy 
agreeably remarked in these two celebrated lines 

Krrorh, like Htrav\a, upon the surface flovv ; 

He who would search for pearls, must dive below 

A true critic ought to dw'oll rather upon extel- 
Jeuces than imperfections, to discover the concealed 
bciiulics ol a writer, and communicate to tho world 
such things as are worth their oh.servation. The 
most exquisite words, and finest stiokes of an au- 
thor, are those which very often apjicar the most 
doubtful and exceptionable to a man whe want^a 
ndibh for polite learning ; and (lioy are these, which 
a sour uudistinguishing critic generally attack.^ with 
the greatest violence. Tnlly observes, t!iat it is 
very easy to brand or fix a mark upon what he tails 
verbum or as it m<iy be rciidereil into Eng- 

lish, “ a glowing bold expression,” and to turn it 
into ridicule by a cold ill-natured criticism. A little 
wit is equally' capable of exposing a beauty uud of 


aggr.ivating a fault; and though such a treatment 
of an author naturally produces indignation in Uie 
mind of an understanding reader, it has however 
Its effect among the generality of those whoso 
hands it falls info, the rabble of mankind being very 
apt to think that every thing which is laughed at, 
with any mixture of wit, is ridiculous in itself. 

Such a miith ns this la always unseasonable m a 
critic, as it rather prejudices the reader than con- 
vinces him, and is capable of making a beauty, as 
well as a blemibh, the subject of derision, A man 
who cannot write witli wit on a proper subject, is 
dull and stupid; but one who .^lowsit in an impro- 
per place, is as iinpeitincnt and absurd. Besides, 
a man who hus the gitt of ridicule is apt to find 
fault with any thing that gives him an opportunity 
of exciting Ins beloved talent, and very often cen- 
.suies a passiige, not because there is any tault in 
it, but because he can be merry upon it. Such 
kinds of pleasantry are very unfaii and disingenu- 
ous in woiks of criticism, in which the greatest 
masters, both am lent and modern, have always ap- 
peared with a serious and in.strucLive air. 

As I intend iii my next paper to show the defects 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost, I thought fit to prcriu.se 
these few particulais, to the cud that tho reader 
may know I enter upon it as on a very ungrateful 
woik, aud that 1 shall just point at the iinperb'c- 
tions vuthout ciukavouiing to inllame them with 
iidicule. I must also uliscive with Longinus, that 
the productions of a great genius, with mauy lapses 
and uiadvertomics, are infinitely pieforablc to tho 
works of an uifeiior kind of author, whuh are scru- 
pulously exact, and conformable to all the lules of 
correc;^. writing. 

I shall comliule my paper with a story out of 
Hoceahui, which siiUii icntly shows us tho opinion 
that judicious author euLortainod of the soil of 
('rilics I have been here mentioning. A famous 
iritic, says he, having gathered together all the 
faults of an eminent poet, made a pieseiil of them 
to Apollo, who leceived them very graiiously, and 
resolved to make the author a snitaldo return for 
the tioulde he had been at in collecting them. In 
ordei to this, he set heloie him a sack ol wheat, as 
it had been just thrashed out of the sheaf He then 
bid him pick out the chaft' from among the corn, 
and lay it aside by itself. The critic applied him- 
self to ihe task with gieat industry and pleasure, 
ami, aftei having made the due separation, was pre- 
sented by Apollo with the cliaft for his pains. — L, 
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Illnn), quicquul quoquo Ypsti^ia flecUt, 

l.'oitipoiiil furtini, jjubsoqmturque ilccor 

Tib PL, 4 F-leg xl 0. 

Whate'er she does, where'er her steps she beads, 

Gioc© on each action sileuily attends 

As no one can be said to enjoy health, who is 
only not sick, without he feel within him.-ielf a light- 
some and invigorating principle, which will not 
suffer him to remain idle, but still spurs him on to 
action ; so in the pradieo of every virtue, there is 
«ome additional grar-e required, to give a claim of 
excelling in this or that particular action. A dia- 
mond may want polishing, though the value may be 
intrinsically the same ; and tho same good may be 
done with different degrees of lustre. No man 
should be contented with himself that he barely 
does well, but he should perform every thing in the 
best and most becoming manner that he is able. 
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Tullv tolls us he wrote his book of Offices, be- 
cause there was no time of life in which some cor- 
responflent duly might not be practised ; nor is there 
a duty without a certain decency accompanying it, 
by which every virtue it is joined to will seem to be 
doubled. Another may do the sumo thing, and yet 
the action want that air and beauty which distin- 
guish it from others ; like that inimitable sunsbinc 
Titian iH said to have dilTused over his landscapes ; 
which denotes them his, and has been always un- 
equallcd by any other person. 

There is no one attion in winch this quality I am 
speaking of will be moic sensibly perceived, than iii 
granting a reque.^t, or doing an office of kindness. 
Muraniius, by his w'ay of consenting to a benefac- 
tion, shall make it lose its name; while Cams 
doubles the kindness and the obligation, Ffom the 
lust, the debited request drops indeed at last, but' 
from so doubtful a brow, that the obliged has almo.sl 
as iiiueh reason to resent the manner of bestowing 
It, as tube thankful ior the iavour itself. Carus in- 
vites with u pleasing air, to give him an opportu- 
nity of doing ail act of humanity, meets the petition 
hall' way, and consents to a request with a counte- 
nance which proclaims the satisfaction of bis mind 
in assisting the distressed. 

The decency then tiiat is to be obscived in h- 
beruhty, seems to consist in its being jieifoimed 
with such clioorfulness, as may cKpress the god-like 
pleasuie to be met with, in obliging one’s fellow- 
creatures ; that may show good-iiatuie and benevo- 
lence overflowed, and do not, as in some men, run 
upon the tilt, and taste of the sediments of a grudg- 
ing, uncommunicative disposition. 

Since I have intimated that the greatest decorum 
is to be preserved in the bestowing our good offices, 

I will illustrate it a little, by an example diawii 
from private life, which cairies with it such a profu- 
sion of liberality, that it can be exceeded by nothing 
but the humanity and good-nature which ai compa- 
nies it It IS a letter of Pliny, which I shall heic 
translate, because the action wiJl best appear in its 
first dress of thought, without any foreign or am- 
bitious ornaments. 

“ Pi IVY TO Quimilian.” 

“ Though I am fully acquainted with the content- 
ment and just moderation of your mind, and the 
conformity the education you have given your 
daughter bears to your own character ; yet since she 
is suddenly to be married to a person of distinction, 
whose figure in the world makes it necessary for her 
to be at a more than ordinary expense, in clothes 
and equipage suitable to her husband’s quality; by 
which, though her intrinsic worth be not augmented, 
yet will it receive both ornament and lustre : and 
Knowing your estate to be as moderate as the nehes 
of your mind are abundant, I must thallenge to 
myself some part of the burden; and as a parent 
of your child, 1 present her with twelve hundred 
and fifty crowns, towards these expenses; which 
sum had been much larger, had I not feared the 
funallncss of it would be the greatest inducement 
with you to accept of it. Farewell.” 

Thus should a benefaction be done, with a good | 
grace, and shine in the strongest point of light; it 
should not only answer all the hopes and exigencies 
of the receiver, but even outrun hia wishes It is 
this happy manner of behaviour which adds new 
charms to it, and softens those gifts of art and na- ! 
ture, which otherwise would be rather distasteful 
than agreeable. "Without it, valour would degene- ' 
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rate into orutality, learning into pedant) y, and tho 
genteelest demeanom into affectation. Fveu Reli- 
gion iteclf, unless Decency be the handmaid which 
waits u})on her, is apt to make people aiijiear guilty 
of sourness and ill-liuiiiour : but this shows Virtue 
I in her first original form, adds a comeliness to Re- 
ligion, and gives its professors the justest title to 
“ the beauty of holiness.” A man fully instructed 
in this art, may assume a thousand shapes, and 
please in all ; be may do a thousand actions shall 
beroiiip none other but. himself ; not that the tlfings 
theinselves are ditfereiit, but the mannei of doing 
them. 

If you examine each feature by itself, Aglaiira 
and Callxelea are equally handsome ; but take them 
in the whole, anti you eaiinot suffci the eompanson • 
the (Uie IS full of numberless nameless graces, the 
otboi of ns many nameless faults. 

I'he tomeliness of peisoii, and the decency of bt- 
havioui, add iiiiinite W’eight to what is jironouncml 
by any one. It is the want of tins that often makes 
the rebukes and advice of old iignl persons of no 
eJfecl, and leave a displeasure in tho minds of those 
they aie directed to - but youth and beauty, if ac- 
companied with a graceful and becoming seventy, 

IS ot mighty force to raise, oven m the most prolh- 
I gate, a sense of shame. In Milton, the devil is 
I never dcsi ubed aslianied but once, and that at the 
lebuke ot a beauteous angel 

So spake (he cherub , aiitl Ins grave rebuke, 

Sevcio in joulhlul bo.iulj , lulilocl nr.uo 

Invincible Ab,ish d Ihe devil itoed, j 

And felt bow awful (looduess is, .nid saw 

Virtue ill her own sbkpe liovv lovely ' saw and pin'd { 

lliH loss. 1 

Tho care of doing nothing unbecoming has ac- 
companied the pieatcst minds to their last moments. 
They avoided even an indecent posture in the very 
article of death. Thus Csesar gatnered his robe 
about him, that he might not fall m a manner un- 
becoming of himself ; and the greatest concern that 
appeared in the behaviour of Lucretia when she 
stabbed herself, was, that her liody should lie in an 
attitude worthy the miud which had inhabited it : 

Nc non procumbat honeste. 

Extrema hu’c cliani cura cudentis crat 

Ovid. Fast iii 833. 

’'I'was her last thought, how decently to fall. 

“ Mk. Spectator, 

“ I am a young woman without a fortune ; but of 
a very high mind • that is, good Sir, I am to the 
last degree proud and vain. I am ever railing at 
the ri(h, for doing things, which, upon search into 
my heart, I find 1 am only angry at, because I can- 
not do the same myself. I w'car the hooped petti- 
coat, and am all in calicoes when the finest are in 
silks. It 18 a dreadful thing to be pour and proud; 
therefore, if you please, a lectuie on that subject 
for the satisfaction of your uneasy liumble Servant, 

Z. ” Jezebel.” 
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The prudent stiff have fortune on their side — Frao Vet Poet 
The famous Grecian, in hia little book wherein 
he lays down maxima for a man’s advancing himself 
at court, advises hia reader to associate himself with 
the fortunate, and to shun the company of the un 
fortunate ; which, notwithstanding the baseneds of 
the precept to an honest mind, may have something 
uselul in it, for those who push their interest in the 
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world. It 18 certain, a great part of what we call j seen successes, winch are often the effect of a san- 
goocl or ill forlunc, rises out ol right or wrong mea- game temper or a more happy rashness; and this 
sures and schemes of life. When I hear a man perhaps may be the reason, that, according to the 
complain of his lieuig unlbrtunate in all his under- common observation, Fortune, like other females, 
takings, I shrewdly suspect him for a very weak delights rather in favouring the young than the old, 
man in his affairs. In conformity with this way of ' Upon the whole, since man la so short-sighted a 
thii king, Cardinal Richelieu used to say, that uu- | creature, aud the accidents which may happen to him 
fortunate and imprudent were but two words for the so various, I cannot but be of Dr. Tillotson’s opi 
same thing. As the cardinal himself had a great , nion in another case, that were there any doubt of 
share both of prudence aud good foitune, his famous Piovideiice, yet it certainly would be very desirable 
ant^^gonist, the Count d’Olivares, was disgraced at (here should be silch a Remg of iuduite wisdom and 


the court of Madrid, because it was alleged against 
him that ho had never any success in his under- 
takings. This, says an eminent author, was indi- 
rectly accusing him of imprudence. 

Cicero rocnminendod Pompey to the Romans for 
their general upon three accounts, as he was a man 
of coinage, conduct, and good fortune. It was, 
perhaps, for the reason above mentioned, namely, 
that a series of good fortune supposes a prudent ma- 
nagement in the person whom it befals, that not 
only Sylla the dictator, but several of the Roman 
emperors, as is stall to be seen upon their medals, 
among their other titles, gave themselves that of 
Felix or Fortunate. Tlie heathens, indeed, seem 
to have valued a man more for his good fortune than 
for any other quality, which I think is very natural 
for those who have nut a strong belief of another 
world. For how can I toiieeive a man crowned with 
many distiuguislmig blessing'^, that has not some ex- 
traordinary tund ot merit and perlection m him, 
which lies open to the Supreme eye, though peihaps 
it 18 not discovered hy my ohsenation ? What is 
the reason Homer’s aud Virgil’s heroes do not form 
a resolution, or stiike a blow, without the conduct 
and direction of some deity? Doubtless, because 
the poets esteemed it the greatest honour to bo fa- 
voured by the gods, and thought the best way of 
praising a man was, to lecount those favouis which 
naturally implied an extraordinaiy merit in the per- 
son on whom they descended. 

Those who believe a futuio slate of lowarJs and 


goodness, on whose direction we might rely in the 
conduct of human life. 

It 18 a great piesumption to ascribe our successes 
to our own management, aud not to esteem ourselves 
upon any blessing, rather as it is the bounty of 
I leaven than the accjuisition of our own prudence. 
1 am very wadi pleased with a medal which was 
struck by Queen Elizabeth, a little after the defeat 
of the invincible armada, to perpetuate the memory 
of that e.xtraorduiary event. It is well known how 
the King of Spam, aud otheis who were the ene- 
mies of that great princess, to derogate from her 
glory, asciihcd the luin of their fleet rather to the 
violence of storms aud tempests, than to the bravery 
of the English. Queen Elizabeth, instead of looking 
upon this as a diminution of her honour, valued 
herself upon such a signal favour of Providence, 
and accoidingly, in the reverse of the medal above- 
mentioned, has represented a fleet beaten by a tem- 
pest, and falling foul upon one another, with that 
religious inscription, Ajjlavit [)eus, et dnsipantm 
“ He blew vvitli his wind, and they were scattered.** 
It is remarked of a famous Grecian general, 
whose name 1 cannot at present recollect,* aud who 
had teen a pai titular favourite of Fortune, that, 
upon recounting his victories among his Friends^, 
he added at the end of several great actions, “ And 
in this loitunc had no share.** After which it is 
I observed in history, that he never prospered m any 
' thing he uudcitoo'k. 

As aii’ogance and a conceitedness of our own 


punishments act veiy absuidly, if they foim tlnur abilities are very shocking and offensive to men of 
opuiion.s of a man’s merit Fioin his successes. But sense and virtue, we may he sure they arc highly 
certainly, if 1 thouglit the whole circle of our being | divpleasiug to that Being who delights m a humble 
was included between our biitlis and deaths, I should ' mmd, and by several of lus dispensations seems 
tluok a man’s good lurtuue the measure and standaid puiposely to show us. that our own Bchemes, or pru- 
nf his real merit, since Piovidence would have no denee, have no share in our advancements, 
opportunity of icwarding his virtue .iiid perfections, I Since on this subject I have already admitted 
but m the present life A viituous unbcdiever, who I several quotations, which have occurred to my ine- 
lies under the pressure of misfortunes, ha^ reason to ] mory upon willing this paper, 1 will conclude it 
cry out, as they say Brutus did, a little before lus i wuh a little. Persian fable A drop of water fell out 


death : “ 0 Virtue, 1 have worshipped thee as a sub- 
stantial good, but I And thou art au empty name.” 
But to return to our first i)oint. Though Pru- 


of a cloud into the sea, and fuuhiig itself lost in such 
an immensity of fluid maltor, broke out into the 
following iolle< tioii . “Alas! What an inconsider- 


dence does undoubtedly in a great measure produce | ablef creature am T in this prodigious ocean of 
our good or ill fortune m the world, it is cert.iiu Lhcio j waters ! My existence is of no concern to the uni- 
are many unforeseen aecidents and occuironces, verso; Iain reduced to a kind of nothing, and am 
which very often pervert the finest schemes that can | less than the least of the works of God.’* It so hap- 
he laid hy hununi wisdom. “ The race is not always peacd that an oystei, vvhieb i,iy in the ncighbour- 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” Nothing I hood of this drop, chanced to gape aud swallow it 
less thdU infinite wisdom can have an absolute com- ' up in the midst of this its humble soliloquy. The 
maiul over fortune ; the highest degree of it winch drop, says the fable, lay a great while hardening in 
man can possess, is by no means equal to lbrtuy,oU 6 «lio shell, until by degrees it was ripeued into a 
events, and to sulIi contingencies us may rise in the peail, which falling into the hands of a diver, after 
prosecution of our affairs. Nay, it very olten hap-'j a long senes of adveutures, is at present that 
pens, tliat pniderice, which has always in it a great } famous pearl which is fixed on the top of the Persian 
mixture of caution, hinders a man from being so j diadem. — L. 

fortunate, us ho might possibly have been without ( — — . 

it. A person who only aims at wbat is likely to ' 

succeed, and foUows closely the dictates of human j accordi.ig to a direction In 

pTudonce, never meets with those great aud unfore ' sped, m folio, Nn zi.*). 
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Diflicilc eat pliinmum vlrtulem revereriqui aeniper vecunda 
fortuna sit uaus. — Ti/Lr.. ad I^Iereniilum. 

The mail whoi'i always fortunate, catuiot easily have much 
reverence for virtue. 

Insolence is the crime of all others which every 
man is apt to rail at; and yet there is one respect 
in which almost all men living are guilty of it, and 
that 18 in the case ol laying a greater value upon 
the gifts of foitune than we ou^l. It is here in 
England come into our very language as a propriety 
of distinction, to say, when wo would speak of per 
sons their advantage, “ They are people of con- 
dition.’* There is no doubt hut the propei use of 
riches implies, that a man should exert all the good 
qualities imagmalde ; and if we mean by a man of 
condition or quality, one who, according to the 
wealth he is master of, shows hiinwlf just, benefi- 
cent, and charitable, that term ought very de- 
servedly to he had 111 the highest \cneiation ; hut 
when wealth is used only as it is the suppoitof 
pomp and luxuiy, to he nch is veiy far from being 
a reroinincndaiion to honour and rcs[n’ct. It is 
indeed the greatest insolcnte imagiiialde, iii a eiea- 
ture who would feel the extremes of thiist and liun- 
I ger, if he did not pievent his appetites, before they 
call upon him, to he so forgetiul of the eommon 
neccssilics of human natiiie, as never to cast an eje 
upon the poor and needy. The fellow who escaped 
from a ship which struck upon a lock m the west, 
and joinca with the eounlry people to destroy his 
brother sailors, and make her a wreck, was thought 
a most execrable creature ; but does not every man 
who enjo)8 the possossion of what he naluially 
wants, and is unmindful of the unsupplied distress 
of other men, betray the same temper of mind? 
When a man looks about him, and, with regaid to 
riches and poverty, beholds some drawn m pomp 
and equipage, and thev, and Iheir veiy sennits 
witli an an of scorn and liiumph, o\ei looking tlie 
multitude that Jiass by them, and in the same 
street a creature of (he same make, cijing out, in 
the name of all that is good and saioed, to bcJiold 
his nnsciy, and give him some fiU]:»jjly agaiiiNt hun- 
ger and n.ikedijpss; who would believe these two 
beings were of the same species? But so it is, that 
the consideiation of fortune has taken up all our 
minds, and as J have often complained, poveityand 
riches btaiul ill our imaginations in the places ol 
guilt and innoceiue. But m all seasons theie will 
be some instances of jiersons who have souls too 
laige to he taken with popular piejudu-es, and, 
while the rest of mankind are euuteiiding for su- 
enoiity in power and wealtli, have their thoughts 
ent upon the necessities of those below them. The 
chanty schools, which have been erected of late 
years, arc the greatest instances of public spiiit the 
age has produced. But, indeed, when we consider 
how long this sort of heneficeucc has been ou foot, 
it IS lather from the good management of those in- 
stitutions, than from the number or value of the 
benefactions to them, that they make so great a 
figure. One would think it impossible that in the 
^ai e of fourteen years there should not have been 
five thousand pounds bestowed in gifts this way, nor 
sixti en hundred children, including males and 
females, put out to methods ol indu3tiy. It is not 
allow! d me to speak of luxury and tolly with the 
severe spirit they deserve ; I shall only theiefore 
say, 1 shall very readily compound with any lady 
in a hooped petticoat, if she give the price of one 


half yard of the silk towards clothing, feeding, and 
instiucling an lunoeent helpless creature of her own 
sex, m one of thc‘-e schools. The consciousness of 
such an action will give her feat, uies a nobler life 
on this illustrious da),* than all the jew'cls that can 
hang in her liair, or can be clustered in her bosom. 
It would be uncourtly to speak in harsher words to 
the fair, hut to men one may take a little more free- 
dom. It 18 monstrous how a man can live with so 
little reflection, as to fancy he is not in a condition 
very iin]ust and dispropoi turned to the rest of man- 
kind, while he cnjO)S wealth, and exerts no bene- 
volence or bounty to oLheis. As for this pailicular 
occasion of these schools, there cannot any offer 
moie worthy a generous mind. Would )(ju do a 
handsome thing without leturn; do it for au infant 
that IS not sensible of the obligation. Would you 
do it for public grxul ; do it foi one who will be an 
honest aitificer. Would vou doit for the sake of 
heaven; give it to one who shall be instructed in 
the worship of him for wliose sake you gave it. It 
is, methinks, a most laudable institution thi.s, if it 
were of no other ox|)ectation than that of producing 
a race of good and useful servants, wlio will have 
more than a liberal, a iidigious education. What 
would not a man do in common piudciice, to Jay 
out 111 jiurchase of one about him, who w'ould add 
to all his onlers he gave, the weight of the com 
inandments, to enforce an obedience to them ? for 
one who would consider his master a.s his father, hi.s 
tiiend, and bcnefaitor, upon easy teims, and m 
cxpenation of no other retuin, hut moderate wages 
and gentle usage? It is the common vice of cliil- 
dreii, to run too much among the servants; from 
such as aie educated in these places they wouhl sec 
nothing hut lowliness in the servant, which would 
not be disingenuous in the child. All the ill offices 
and defamatoiy vvhis])ers, which take llicir birth 
from domestics, would bo prevented, if tins chanty 
(ouldhe matlc universal and a good man might 
have a knowledge of the whole hfo of the peisons 
he designs to take into his house for Ins own ser- 
vice, or that of ins family or children, long befoie 
tliey were admitted. 3'his woulil create eiideanng 
dojieudeiicies ; and the obligation wouhl liave a 
paternal air in the mastei, who wanild bo relieved 
i' trom mu( h care and anxiety by the gratitude and 
dihgenco of a humhlo fiicnd, attending him as his 
servant, I fall into this discourse from a letter 
sent to me, to give mo notice that fifty hn)s would 
he clothed, and take then seats (at the charge of 
s!mic generous benefactors) m St. Brule’s church, 
ou Sunday next. I wish I could promise to my- 
self any thing which my correspondent seems to 
expect horn a pnbluation of it in this paper ; for 
there can he nothing added to what so many excel- 
lent and learned men have said on this occasion. 
But that there may be something here w'hich would 
move a generous mind, bke that of him who wrote 
to me, I shall transenhe a handsome paragiaph of 
Dr. Snape’s sermon ou these chanties, vvhicn my 
corrcfipondcnt enclosed with his letter. 

The wise Providence has amply compensated 
the. disadvantages of the poor and indigent, in want- 
ing many of the conveniences of this life, by a more 
abundant provision for their happiness in the next. 
Had they been higher born, or more richly en- 
dowed, they would have wanted this manner of 
education, of which those only enjoy the benefit, 

The hjrlh-day of her maje.sty Qiioeu Anne, who vV3i*boin 
Feb. 6, 1665. and died Aug 1, 1714, aged 49. 
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who are low enough to submit to it; where they 
have such advantages without money, and without 
price, as tJie rich cannot purchase with it. The 
learning which is giveu, is generally more edifying 
to them, than that which is sold to others. Thus do 
they become exalted in goodness, by being de- 
I pressed in fortune, aud their poverty is, in reality, 
their prereiment.” 

T. 
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Pro(Jii;a non scntit p<'reuntcm ffortuna censnm : 

At vetnt oxhdusta retlivivus pullulel awa 

Numimm, el o i»li'i )0 semper ioliatur acervo. 

Non untjuam reputal, quanti sibigaudia conatcnl. 

Juv Sat vi. 361 

But womankind, that never known a mean, 

Down to the dreg'? their smiting fortunes djinii. 

Hourly they give, ami sptmd. and waste, and wear. 

And think no pleasure can be bought too dear. — D rxdkn 

Mr. Spectator, 

“ I AM turned of my great climacteric, and am na- 
turally a man of a meek temper. About a dozen 
years ago 1 was maiiied, for my sins, to a young 
woman of good family, and of a high spiiit; but 
could not bung her to close with me, before I bad 
entered into a tie.ity with her, longer than tliat of 
the grand alliance. Among other articles, it was 
tlierem stipulated, that she should have 40()^. a-year 
for pm-money, whu h I obliged myself to pay quar- 
terly into the hands of one wdio acted as her plonipo- 
feutiary in that affair. 1 h<ive ever since irligiously 
iihseived my p.ut in this j^ulemii agi cement. Now, 
Sir, so it IS, that tlio laily has had several ehiidicu 
.since I married her, to which, if I should ( redit 
our malicious neighbours, her jiin-money has not a 
little contributed. The education of these my chil- 
dren, who, contrary to my e.xpcetation, are born to 
irio every year, stiaitoiis me so imuh, that I have 
begged thou motliei to fiee me fioiii the obligation 
of the abovo-meutioned pin-money, that it may go 
tovvaicls making a ])iuvisuin toi hei iamily. Tins 
picqjosal makes her noble blood swell in her veirns, 
iiisuinuch that, tiiiding mo a little tardy ui my la^t 
quarter’s payment, sho thieatcns me eveiydaytn 
arrtst mo ; aud proccocls so far as to tell mo that if 
I do not do bei jubtico, I shali die in a gaol. To 
this .she adds, when her passion will let her argue 
calmly, that slic has several play^debts on her bands, 
winch must be discharged very suddenly, and that 
sh(‘ cannot lose her money as becomes a woman of 
fasluoii, if she makes me .iiiy .ilMteinout in tins 
article. I hope, Sir, you will take an occasion 
from hence to give your opinion upon a subject 
which you have not yet touched, and iiiforru u.s if 
there are any precedents for this usage among our 
ancestors; or whether you liud any mention of pm- 
money in Grotius, Puffencluvf, or any other of the 
civilians 

“ 1 am ever the humblest of your Admiiers, 

“ JosiAii Fuiudle, E->q ” 

As there is no man living who is a more professed 
advocate for the fair sex than myself, so there is 
none that would be more unwilling to invade any 
of their ancient rights and privileges ; Imt as flic 
doctrine of pin-money is of a late date, unknown 
to our great-grandmothers, and not yet received by 
many of our modern ladies, I think it is for the in- 
terest of both sexes to keep it from spreading. 

Mr. Fribble may not, perhaps, be much mistaken 
where be intimate.s, that the supplying a maiTs witc 
wi H pir-nioupy, is furnishing her with aim.i again«^l 


m ^ 

himself, and m a niannei becoming accessary to his 
own dishonour. We may, indeed, generally ob- 
serve, that in proportion as a woman is more or less 
beautiful, and her husband advanced in years, she 
stands in need of a greater or lee*s number of pins, 
and, upon a treaty of marriage, rises or fulls in 
her demands accordingly. It must likewi<;e bo 
owned, that hi^h quality in a mihtres.s does very 
much inffaine this article in the mariiage-rockoiiiiig. 

But where the age and cirt umstanecs of both 
parties are pretty much upon a level, 1 cannot Imt 
think the insLsling upon pin-money is very extraor- 
dinary ; and yet we find several matches broken off 
upon this very head. What would a foreiguftr, or 
one who is a stranger to this practice, think of a 
lover that forsakes his mistress, because lie i.s not 
willing to keep her in pins ? But what would ho 
think of the mistress, should he lio informed that 
she asks five or six hundred pounds a year for this 
use ? Should a inau unacquainted with our customs 
be told the sums which aie allowed in Great Bri- 
tain, under the title of pin-mnii(3y, what a prodi- 
gious consumption of pins would he think theie was 
111 this island ? “A pin a day,” says our frugal 
proverb, is a gioat a year so that, according to 
this e.ilculatiun, my fiiend Fiibble’s wife must every 
year make use of eight million six hundred and 
forty thousand new pins. 

I am uotigiioidiit that our British ladies allege 
I they coiiiprchoud under thus general term several 
[ other conviMiiences of life; I could ihcieforc wish, 
for the lionoiir of my countrywomen, that they had , 
rather called it needle-money, which might have im- 
plied something of good hon.sewifery, and not have 
given the iriaheious world occasion to think, that 
dioss .and Irilb's have always the uppermost place 
111 a woman’s thoughts. 

1 know seveidl of my fair readers urge in de- 
fence of tlii.s piactice, that it is but a necessary pro- 
vision they make fur themselves, m rase then hus- 
band proves a churl, or miser ; so that they consider 
tins allowance as a kind of alimoii), which they 
may lay their claim to, without actually scpaioting 
I fitmi their husbands. But, with submission, I think 
a woman who will give up herself to a man m mar- 
riage, where there is fhe least Kiorn foi such an ap- 
jireheiisioii, and trust her jicrsou to one whom she 
will not rely on fm llie eoinmun norosaiics of life, 
may very juoperly be d< eused (in the phrase of a 
homely piovcrb) of being “ peiinj wise and pound 
foolish.'’ 

It 16 obseived of over-eautious generals, that they 
never engage in battle without secuiing a retreat 
in case the event sliould not answer their expecta- 
tions ; on the other hand, the greatest conqucrois 
have burnt their ships, or broke down the bridges 
behind them, ds henig determined either to succeed 
or die in the engagement. In the same manner I 
sin uld vcr\ inueh Mi^pect a woman who takes such 
precautions for her I'-rrcat, aii<l coiilnves methods 
how she may live happily, without the affection of 
one to whom she joins her.self for life Separate 
pui-hcs between man and wife are, in my opinion, 
as uiinatuial as separate beds. A marriage cannot 
be bajipy, where the pleasures, inclinations, and in- 
♦terests of both parties are not the same. There is 
no greater iiKilement to love in tlie mind of man, 
than the sen.sc of a person’s depending upon him 
for her ease and happiness ; as a wroman uses all 
her endeavours to please the person whom she looks 
upon as her honour, her comfort, and her suj/poit. 

For this reason, I am not very much surprised at 
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lJ\e behavioui of a rough country ’squire, who, being 
not a little shocked at the proceeding of a young 
widow that would not recede fioin h^ demands of 
pin-money, wajs so enraged at her mercenary tern 
per, that he told her ih great wrath, “ As much as 
she thought him her slave, he would show all the 
world he did not care a pin fur her.” Upon which 
he flew out of the room, and never saw her more. 

Socrates in Platons Alcibiades, says he was in- 
formed by one who had travelled through Persia, 
that as he passed over a great tract of land, and in- 
quired what the name of the place was, they told 
him it was the Queen’s Girdle ; to which he adds, 
that £|t^othcr wide field w'hich lay by it, was called 
the Queen’s Veil; and that in the same manner 
there was a large portion of ground set aside for 
every part of her majesty’s dress. Tlicse lands 
might not be improperly called the Queen of Per- 
sia’s pm-money. 

I remember iny friend Sir Roger, who, I dare 
say, never read this passage in Plato, told me some 
time since, that upon Ins courting the perverse 
widow (of whom I have given an account in former 
papers) he had disposed of a hundred acres iii 
diamond ring, which be would have presented her 
with, had she thought fit to accept it; and that 
upon her wedding-day, she should have earned on 
her head fifty of the tallest oaks upon Ins estate. lie 
further informed me, that he would have given her 
a coal-pit to keep her in clean linen, that he would 
have allowed her the profits of a windmill for her fans, 
and have jireseiited her once in three years with the 
shearing of his sheep for her under-petticoats. To 
whieli the knight always adds, that though he did 
not care for fine clothes himself, tlieie should not 
have been a woman in the country better lUessed 
than my Lady Covorlcy. Sir Huger, perhaps?, may 
in this, as well us in many other ol his devices, ap- 
pear souu'what odd and snigulai ; but if the humour 
0 . pin-money prevails, I think it would be very 
proper for every gentleman of an estate to mark 
out so many acics ut it under the title of '* The 
Pius.” — L 
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— Nugi'i addere poiidii'i. tioii. 1 E]i xix -12. 

Add weight to trines 

” UhAR SPliO., 

“ Having lately conversed much witli the fan 
sex on the subject of your speculations (which, since 
Ihcir a()pear.iuce iti public, have been the chief 
exercise of the female lorpiacmus faculty), 1 found 
the fair ones possessed with a diss.itisfaction at your 
prefixiug (iieek mottos to the frontispieces of your 
late papers; and as a man of galUiuliy, I thought 
it a duty incumbeut on me to imjiart it to you in 
hopes of a reformation, wliicli is only to be efl'ected 
by a restoration of the Latin to the usual dignity 
in your papers, which ol late the Greek, to the groat 
displeasure of your female readeis, has usurped; 
for though the Latin has the recommendation of 
being as unintelligible to them as the Greek, yet 
being written in the same character with their 
mother tongue, by the afesl^,tance of a spelling-book 
it IS legible; which quality the Greek wants, uiul 
Hiiioe th(3 introduction of operas into this nation, 
the ladies are so charmed with sounds abstracted 
from their ideas, that they adore and honour the 
-ound of Latin, as it h old Italian. I am a solieilor 
for the fair sex, and thcretore think myself in that 


character more likely to be prevalent in this re- 
quest, than if I should subscribe myself by ray pro- 
per name, “ M, 

“ I desire you may insert this in one of your 
speculations, to show my zeal for removing the dis- 
satisfaction of the fair sex, and restoring you to 
their favour.” 

” Sir, 

I was some time since in company with a 
young officer, who entertained us with the conquest 
he had made over a Icmale neighbour of his : when 
a gentleman W'ho stood by, as I 8upj|fo8e, envying 
the captain’s good fortune, asked him what reason 
he had to believe the lady admired him? ‘Why,’ 
says he, ‘ my lodgings are opposite to hers, and she 
IS eontinually at her window either at work, read- 
ing, taking snuff, or putting herself m some toying 
posture, on purpose to draw my eyes that way,’ 
The oonfession of this vain soldier made me reflect 
on some of my own actions; for you must know, 
Sir, I am otten at a window which fronts the apart- 
ments of several gentleineii, who I doubt not have 
the same opinion of me. 1 must own I love to look 
at them all, one for being well dressed, a second 
fur his fine eye, and one particular one, because he 
IS the least man I ever saw; but theie is something 
so easy and pleasant in the manner of my little 
man, that I observe he is a favourite of all his ac- 
quaintance. I could go on to tell you of many 
others, that T believe think I fcave encouraged them 
from my wimlow hut pi ay lot me have your opi- 
nion of the use of a window, in the apartment of a 
beautiful bidy , and bow often she may look out 
at the same man, without being supposed to have 
a mind to jump out to him. 

“ Yours, 

“ AcREHA CaUELEsSS ” 
Twice, 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I have for some tune made love to a lady, who 
received it with all the kind returns I ought to ex- 
pect • hut, without any provocation that I know of, 
-he has of lat'- slumuod me with the utmost abiior- 
lence, insouiucli that she went out of church last 
Sunday m the midst of duine seivice, upon my 
( oming into the same pew. -Pray, Sir, what must 
I do ill tins busiiiobs i 

“ Your Servant, 

“ Euphues.” 

Let hei alone ten days. 

York, Jan. 20, 1711-12. 

Mr. Si'i-rx^TOR, 

“ \Vc have in this town a sort of people who 
pretcMid to wit, and wnte lampoons ; I have lately 
been the sabjett ofoneof them. The scribbler had not 
genius enough in verse to turn my ago, as indeed I 
am an old maid, into railleiy, for affecting a youth- 
ier turn than is cnnsisteiit with my tune of day; 
and therefore h'3 makes the title of his madrigal, 
the dial actor of Mrs. Judith Lovebane, born in the 
ydir 1080. What I desiie of you is, that you dis- 
allow that a coxcomb, 'who pretends to write veise, 
should put the most malicious thing he can s.iy in 
prose. This I humbly conceive will disable our 
country wits, who indeed take a great deal of pains 
to say anything in rhyme, though they say it very ilk 
“ 1 am, Sii, your humble Servant, 

“ Susanna LovBbA^B. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

" We are several of us, gcnllomen and ladies, 
who board iii the same house, and after dinner one 
of our company (an agreeable man enough other- 
wise) stands up and reads your paper to us all. 


The most taking tragedies among the ancients 
were built on this last sort of implex fable, partici^- 
larly the tragedy of which proceeds upon a 

story, if we may believe Aristotle, the most proper 
for tragedy tliut could be invented by” the wit of 


We aro the civilest people in the world to one an- man. 1 have taken some pains in a former paper 
f)tlier, and therefore 1 am forced to this way of de- ; i>how, that this kind of implex fable, wherein the 


event IS unhappy, is more apbio alTect an audience 
than that of the first kindj notwithstanding many 
excellent pieces among the ancients, as well as most 
of those which have bceh written of lute years in 
our own country, arc laised upon contrary plans. 
I must however own, that I think this kind arable, 
which IS tho most j)erfccl in tragedy, is not flo pro- 
per for an heroic poem. 

Milton seems to have been sensible of this imper- 
fection m his fable, and has tlierefuro endeavomed 
to cuie it by several expedients; pailiculaily by 
the mortifictttjou which the gieat adversary of man- 
kind meets with upon bis return to the assembly of 
infernal spirits, as it is deficribed in a beautiful pas- 
sage of the third book ; and likewise by the vision 
wheicin Adam, at the close of the poem, sees his 
offspring triumphing over Ins great enemy, and him- 
self restored to a happier paradnso than that from 
which bo fell, 

''J'lierc IS another objection against Milton’s fable, 
wbuh l^ indeed almost the .same with tho former, 
though placed in a dilFoicnt light, namely-— That 
the heiointlie Paradise Lost is unsuccessful, and 
by no moans a inati li for Ins crieiniei^. This gives 
ooeaMon for Mr Dryden'^s lotlootion, that the devil 
was in reality Milton’s hero. I think I have obvi- 
ated tins objection in ni) hrst paper. Thu Para- 
duse Ivost 18 an epic, oi a narrative poem, and he 
j that looks for a beio in it. seaichos lor that which 
Milton never intended ; but if he will indeed fix 
! the name of a hero upon .my person iti it, it is ccr- 
jtainly tlio Messiah who is the hero, both in the 
i piiinipal action and in the chief episodes Pagaii- 
I ism could not lurnish out a real action for a fable 
gieatei than that of the Iliad or ACneid, and thcre- 
' tore a heatben could not form a higher notion of a 
1)00111 than one of that kind which they call an ho- 
pnper, I sIi.tII entc'r on the siibjeit of this without ! loic. Whelbor Milton’s is not of a sublimer nature 
tnrtber pie'aee, and renuiik tlie sevenil d( fccts j 1 will not jiresume to deteiinine; it is sufficient 
'Inch a[)pe.ir in the fable, the tha racier'', (he son- ' * ^ ' ■' .i . t . 71 .1 

(laicnts, and the linguage of JMdton’s Paiadise 


suing our reader when hr is doing this office, not 
to stand afore tlie fire. This will be a general good 
to our family this cold weather. He will, I know, 
take it to be our common reijuest when he comes to 
these woids, ‘ Pray'^, Sir, sit down;’ which 1 desire 
you to insert, and you will particularly oblige 
“ Your ilaily Reader, 

“ Chakity Frost.” 

“ Sir, 

“ 1 am a great lover of dancing, but cannot per- 
form so well as some others; however, by my out- 
of-the-way capers, and some original grimaces, I do 
not fail to divert the company, particularly tho 
ladies, w’ho laugh immoderately all the time. Some, 
who pretend to be my fiiends, toll me they do it in 
derision, and would advise me to leave it olF, withal 
that I make myself ridiculous. I do not know 
what to do lu this affair, but I am resolved not to 
give over upon any account, until I have the opi- 
nion of the Sjiectiitor. 

“ Your humble Servant,' 

” .luiiN Trott.” 

“ If Ml. Trott IS not awkwnid out of time, he lias 
a light to dance lot who will laugh; but if he has 
iio ciir he will nthcis; .iiid I am oJ opinion 

he should sit still, (iiven uudci my ham! this fifth 
of Febmary, 171 1 - 12 . 

T. ” 'rmc Spectator.” 
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^^'lut m 

K^'rojjio in?pci‘<OH icpioiul.M coipoii* luwos 

Holt 1 Sat \i 

As perfect heauUes somcwliete have a mold — Chkkcw 
A rxi ri what I have said in rny 1 ist Saturday '.s 


Lost; not doubting but tho reader wdl pardon me, 
if [ allege at the same time wliatever may be ‘-aid 
for tliH exteiuialion of such defects. Th<‘ tiist un- 
jierfection which I shall obscive m the fatilc i.s, that 
the event of it is unhappy. 

The fable of every poem is, according to Ari- 
stotle’s division, eilliei simple or implex. It is called 
‘'tinple W’heii there is no change of fortune in ir ; 
implex, when the fortune of the chief actor changes 
flora bad to good, or from good to bad. The implex 
f.ihlc IS thought the most perfect . 1 suppo.se, be- 
( ause it is more pioper to stir up the passions of 
the reader, and to sui prise him wuh a great variety 
of accidents. 

The itn]dc,x fable is therefore of two kinds: ini 


that I show there is in the FaiadiSe Lost all tin 
great iie-is of plan, regularity of design, and mafiterlv 
beauties which we discovei in Homer and Virgil 

I must ill tho next place obsoive, that Milton lias 
intei woven in tlic tevtuie of this fable some paiti- 
fulais which do not seem to have probability enough 
for an epic poetii, partnularly 111 the actions which 
he asdihos to Sin and Death, and the picture which 
ho oiaws ol the “ Lirnbo of Vanity,” with other 
passages m the second book. Such allegories ra- 
ther .‘'avoiji of tlie spirit of Spenser and Ariosto, 
(hnn of llomci and \'ngil. 

Ill the structure of his poem he has likewise ad- 
mitted too many digicsuioU'o. It is finely ob'^erveil 
by Aristotle, that the author of an heroic jioem 
.should seldom .«peak himself, but throw' as much of 
Ins vvoik as he can into the inoutlis of those W'ho ar© 


the fiist, the rhief actor makfi$ Ins way thronglf a ! his pimcipal actors, Aristotle has given no reason 
long series of dangers and difficalue.s, until he ar- j /or this precept . but I prcvSiiiiie it is because th© 
rivos at honour and prosperity, as we see in tlie | mind of the leader is more awed, and elevated, 
stories of Ulysses and iEneas; in the second, the {when ho hears ./Eneas or Achilles ^pe.lk, th.in when 
chief actor in the poem falls from some eminent 1 Viigil or Homer talk ii. their own persons.- JUc* 
pitch of honour and prosperity, into misery and dis- sides that, assuming the tUarictiiV or ?lu eminent 
gr.Tce. Thus we see Adam and Eve sinking from | man is apt to fire the imugination, and laisa the 
a stale of innoct-nce and happiness, into the most ideas of the author. Tully tells us, mentioning hia 
abject condition of sin and Boi row. j dialogue of old age, in whub Cato is the chief 
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speaker, tlmt upon a leviovv of it he was agreeably 
imposed upon, and fancied that it was Cato, and 
not he himself, who uttered his tlioughls on that 
subject 

If the reader would be at the pains to see how 
(he story of the Iliad and the ^Eueid is delivered 
by those persons who act in it, he will be surprised 
to find how little either of these poenih proceeds 
from the authors. Milton has, in the general dis- 
position of his fable, very finely observed thi.s great 
rule; insomuch that there is scarce a tenth part 
of it which comes from the poet ; the rest is spoken 
either by Adam or Eve, or by some good or evil 
spirit who 13 engaged, either in their destruction, 
or defent c, 

Fromwlmt has been hero observed, it appears, 
that digressions are by uo means to ho allowed of in 
an epic poem. If the poet, even in the ordinary 
course of his nai ration, should speak as little as 
possible, he should certainly never let Ins nai ration 
sleep for the sake of any reflections of his own. I 
have often observed with a secret admiration, that 
the longest reflection in the iEnoid is in that pas- 
sage of the tenth book, where Turims is represented 
asdiessing himself in the spoih of Pallas, whom he 
had slain. Virgil here lets Ins fable stand .stilly for 
the sake of the following icmaik. “ How is the 
mind of man ignorant of futurity, and unable to 
bear prosperous foitune with moderation! The time 
will come when Tunius shall wi'^h that he had left 
the body of Pallas untouched, and curse the day on 
which he dressed himself in these spoils.” Aa the 
great event of the iEneid, and the death of Tunius, 
whom .tineas slew because he saw him udonied 
I with the spoils of Pallas, turns upon this incident, 

V irgil went out of his way to uniko this reflection 
upon It, without which so small a circumstance 
might possibly have slipt out of his leader’s memoiy. 
Lucan, who was an injudicious poet, lets drop Ins 
I story very frequently for the sake of his unneces- 
j sary digressions, or his divtitiru/a, as Scahger calls 
them. If ho gives ua an account of (he prodigies 
I which preceded the civil war, he declaims upon the 
i occasion, and shcMvs how much happier it would be 
j for man, if he did not feel lus evil fortune before it 
I comes to pass and suffer not only by its real 
weight, but by the appieheiusiou of it. Milton’s 
I complaint for his blindness, his panegyric on mar- 
' iiagc, his re/letlions on Adam and Eve’s going 
I naked, of the angels’ eating, and several other pas- 
sages in his poem, are liable to the same exception, 
i though I must confess there is so great a beauty iu 
' these very digressions, that I would not wish them 
i out of hid poem. 

! I have in a former paper spoken of the charac- 
teis of Milton’s Paradise Lost, aufl declared my 
opinion as to tlie ullegoi leal persons who aie intro- 
duced in it. 

If we look into the sentinients, I think they are 
somcfimc.s defective under the following heads; 
first, as there aro several of them too much pointed, 

I iiid iocTie that degenerate even into puns. Of this 
*ast kind I am afraid is that m the first book, where, 
speaking of the pigmies, he tails them 

'I he siunll infantry 

Wnrrd on Oj cr.inen — 

Another blemish that appears in some of his 
thoughts, 18 his frequent aUu.8iou to heathen fables, 

' wlucn are not ceitainly of a piece with the divine 
i subpet of which he treats, I do not find fault with 
j these allusions whore the poet himself represents 
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ihem as fahiiluus us he does in some places, but 
wheie he mentions them as truths and matters of 
fai r. The limits of inj paper will not give me 
leave to be particular iu instances of this kind ; the 
reader will easily remark them in his perusal of 
the poem 

A third fault in his sentiments is an uneasy os- 
tentation of learning, which likewise occurs veiy 
frequently. It is certain that both Homer and Vir- 
gil were masters of all the learning of their times, 
hut it shows itself in their works after au indirect 
and concealed manner. Milton seems^mbitious of 
letting us know, by his excuisions ou free will and 
pi edestiudtion, and his many glances upon history, 
astronomy, geogiaphy, and the like, as well as by 
the terms and phrases he sometimes makes use ot, 
that he wms acquainted w'lth the whole circle of 
arts and sciences. 

If iu the last place we consider the language of 
tins great poet, we must allow what 1 have InnteJ 
in a former paper, that it is often too much laboured, 
and Bomctimci obscured by old words, transposi- 
tions, and foioign idioms. Seueia’s objection to 
the style of a gieat author, “ liiyct ejus oratio^ nihil 
in ei\ })lai'i<luin, nihil h^ne,” is what many critics 
make lo Milton. As I cannot wholly lefute it, so I 
have alread) apologised for it in another paper, 
to which I may furtlicr add, that Milton’s senti- 
ments and ideas were so wonderfully suDlime, that 
It vvould have been impossible ibi him to have r(‘- 
prosenlcd (hem in then full stieiigth and beauty, 
without having recourse to tliese foreign assistances. [ 
Our language sunk under him, and was unequal to 1 
that greatness of soul which furnished him with I 
such glorious conceptions. 

A sceond fault ai his language is, that he often j 
affects a kind of jmglo in his words, as in the fol- 
lovviug passages and many othcis; 

.\n(l bioui^lit into Uie woikl a world of woo 

lU'nul th’ Almighty throne 1 

beseeching or bcstici'ing' 

] his l<‘nijdt’cJ our atN'rii|jt 

At one slight bound Jiigh o\er Joa|)t all bound 

I know there are figures for this kind of speech; 
that some of the greatest amients have been guilty 
of it, and that Aristotle himself has given it a place 
111 his rhetoric among the beauties ol that ait. But 
as it is 111 itself poor and trilling, it i.s, I think, at | 
present universally e.xploded by all the masters of I 
polite writing. j 

The last fault winch I .sliall take notice of in Mil- i 
ton’s style, is the treipient use of what the learned 1 
call technical words, or leims of art. It is one of I 
the greatest beauties of poetry, to make hard things 
intelligible, and lo deliver what is abstruse of itself 
in such easy language as may be understood by 
ordiii.'iry readers ; besides that the knowledge of a 1 
poet should rather seem boiii with him, or inspired, 
than diawm with books and systems. 1 have often 
wondered how Mr. Drydun could tiaiislate a pas- 
sage out of Virgil after the following manner ; 

Tack lo the larboard and .si and ofT to aca, 

Veer starboard sea and bind 

Milton makes use of larboard iu the same manner. 
When he is upon building, he mentions dor e pil- 
lars, pilasters, cornice, frieze, archill a ve. When 
he talks of heavenly biidies, you meet with ecliptic 
and eccentric, the trepidation, stars dropping from 
the zenith, rays culminating from the equator • to 
which might be added man>y instances of Ihe like 
kind in several other arts and sciences. 
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1 shall in my noxt pajinrs jfive an account of the 
many particular beauties in Milton, which would 
have been too long to insert under tho.so general 
heads I have aliea»Iy treated of, and with which I 
intend to conclude this piece of criticism.— L, 
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Nuiquain tula fldes— 


— Viao. yKn Iv 373 


Honour la no where safe 


London, Feb. 9, I7J1-12. 


“ Mr. Spectator, 
' I AM a virgin, and 


in no case dcgpicahic, but 
yet such as I am I must remain, or else become, it 
IS to he feared, less happy ; for I find not the least 
good e/Fect from the good correction you some time 
since gave that too free, that looser part of our sex 
which spoils the men ; the same connivance at the ) 1 find even among (hem there are indirect practices 


solved never to bo drowsy, unnranuerly, or stupid, 
for the future, at a friend's house ; and on a hunung 
morning not to pursue the game cither with the 
husband abroad or with the wife a,t home, 

“ The next that came was a tradesman, no lest 
full of the age than the former ; for he had the 
gallantry to tell me, that at a late junket which ho 
was invited to, the motion being matle, and tho 
question being put, it was, by maul, wife, and 
widow, resolved nemine contradteenie^ that a young 
sprightly journeyman is absolutely necessary in 
tbeir way of business ; to which they had the assent 
and concurrence of tho husbands prcscUt. 1 
dropped him a curt.sey, and gave him to understand 
that this w'as his audience of leave. 

I am reckoned jirctty, an<l h.tve bad very many 
advances besides those; but havo been very avcise 
to hear any of them, fiom my ubsorvutioii on those 
above mentioned, until [ hoped some good from the 
character of my present admirer, a clcigymun. But 


vices, tiie same ea.sy admittance of addresses, the ' relating to love, and our treaty is at present a little 
same vitiated relish of the conversation of the lu suspense, until some circumstances are cleared, 
greate.st rakes (or, in a more fashionable way of There ia a charge against him among the waimen, 
expressing one’s self, of such as have seen the ' an J the case is this , It is alleged, that a ceilain en- 

j W'urld most) still abounds, inci eases, multiplies. j dowed female would iuve appropriated herself to, 

“ The humble petition, thcrefoie, of many of the [ and consolidated herself with, a church W'hich my 

, most strictly virtuous and of mysrlf is, that you will i divine now enjoys (or, w’hich is the same thing, did 

j once moie exert your authority, and that according piostitiitc herselt to liei friend's doing this for her) ; 

to your late promise, your full, your impartial an- j (hot my oc( lesiastu , to obtain the one, did engage 
; tbority, on tins sillier branch of our kind; for why ' himself to take olf the. othei that lay on hand; but 
should tliey be the uncontrollable mistresses of onr | that on his success in the spiritual, he again re- 
fate^ Why should they w'llh impunity indulge the nouneed the cainal 

males in licentioii'^ness whilst single, and wc have i “ I pul this closely to him, and taxed him with 
the dismal hazard and plague of rcfoi ming them 1 dising«nuitv. He to clear hiinscJf made tho subsc- 
wheri married? Strike home, Sir, then, and sjiarc quenl defence, and that in the most solemn manner 
not, 01 all our maiden hopet, our gilded hopes of possible .—that he was applied to, and instigated to 
nuptial felicity are frustrated, are vanislieii, and accept of a benctii'e — that a conditional offer therc- 
yoii yourself as well as Mr. Couitly, will, by 'of was indeed made ITim at first, hut with disdain 
i smoothing over immodest practices with tho glos-s by him rejected —that when nothing (as they 
' ot soft and harmless names, for ever forfeit our cs- ea.sily perroived) of this nature could bring him to 
' teem. Nor think that I am lieirin more seveic then purpose, assurance of his being entirely unen- 
I than need bo; if I have not leason more than gaged before-hand, and safe from all their after- 
{ enough, do you and the world judge from tins en- expectations, (the only stiatagem left to draw him 
suing account, wdiicli, I think, will piovc the evil to in) was given him —that pursuant to this the do- 
bc iiiuvcrsal nation itself was without delay, before severaf rc- 

“ You muist know, then, that since your repre- putable witnesses, tendered to him gratis, with the 
hcnsion of this female degeiieiacy cuiiie out, 1 have open profession of not (he least ro.^orve, or most 
had a tender of lespects from no less than live minute condition; but (hat yet immediately after 
persons, of tolerable figure too as times go : but the i ludiiciion, his insidioufe introducer (or her crafty 
misfortune i.s that four of tho five are professed fol- j proem er, which you wall) industriously spread the 
lowers of the mode. They w'oiild face me down, I report wliich had reached my eai.s, not only in the 
that all women of good sense ever were, and ever ' iieighhourJiood of (hat said church, but in I^oindoti, 
will be, latitiidiiiariaus in wedlock; and always did ' in the university, in mine and hiB own country, and 
and will give and take, what they profanely term | whoievcr else it might probably obviate his uppli- 
conjugal liberty of conficience. i cation to any other woman, and so confine him to 

“ The two first of them, a captain and a incr- I this alone : in a word, that as he never did make 
chant, to fitrengthen their arguments, pretend to ' any pievious offer of his service, or the least step to 
repeat after a couple of ladies of (juality and wit, ' her affection ; so on his discovery of these designs 
tliat Venus was always kind to Mars; and what thus laid to trick him, he could not but aflorwaid, 
soul that has the least spark of generosity ran deny ' in justice to himself, vindicate both his innocence 
a man of bravery any thing? And how pitiful a and freedom, by keeping his proper distance, 
trader that, whom no woman but his own wife will ; “ This is his apology, and 1 tnink I shall be sa- 

have correspondence and dealings with? Tims | tisfied with it. But I cannot conclude my tedious 
these; whilst the third, the country squire, con- j qpistle without recommending to you not only to 
fessed, that indeed he was surpnsiu into good-breed- | resume your former chastisement, but to add to your 
ing, and enteied into tho knowledge of the world ' criniiup.ls the simoniacal ladjes, who seduce the 
unawares; that dining tho other day at a gentle- ' sacred order into tho difficulty of either breaking 
man’s house, the person who entertained was ob- a mercenary troth made to them, whom they ought 
ligcd to leave him with his wife and uieceu; where I not to deceive, or by breaking or keeping it offend- 
they spoke with so much contempt of an absent I ing ttguimt Him whom they cannot deceive. Your 
gentleiuan for being so slow at a hint, that he re- J assistanc*' and labours of this sort would be of great 

Z 2 
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l>^*nolit, and your spoody thoughts on tins subjptt 
.vould he very aeasouable tp, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

Chastity Loveworth.*’ 
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Mato Vcimsjnain, quain tc, Cornelia* mater 
tfracc’horum. si cum magniv vlrlutibui affers 
Ciraiule supcrciliviiTi, ctnumeraa m dolo triumphoa 
'I olio tiiutn preeor Annil>alem, victuniquc Syphiuein 
In cjuUns; et com tola Cnrlhngine imgra 

Jov Sat. \i 1G6 

Some counlry girl, scarce to a curtsey bred. 

Would I much r.ithcr than C.orncli.i ived , 

If snpcrcdiotia, haughty, proud, .uid v.un, 

She brought her fullier's tijuiuidu in licr tram 
Away with till ymir Cartli.igiiuan state, 

I*et vnnqnish'<l Hamiiljal without dofirs wait, 

'I'oo burly and loo big to pass my narrow gale — IlRYDitN 

It is ohservod, that a tnan iinprpvcs more by 
reading the story of a pcr*!oii eminent for pruilonce 
and virtue, than by the 6 nest luhvs and precepts of 
morality. In tlio same manner a rejircsenlalion of 
those calamities and nnsloitunc.s which a wt'ak man 
suffers from wrong mca'^uics, and ill-coiiceited 
schemes of life, is apt to make a deeper impressmn 
upon our minds, than the wisest maxims and instiuc- 
‘ tions that can be given us, Tor avoiding the like fol- 
lies and indiscretions in oui own jirivate conduct 
It is for this reason (liat I lay helorc niy readers the 
following letter, ami lea\o it with him to make his 
own use of it, without adding any reflections of iny 
I own upon the subject matter. 

' “ Mr. Si'ectatou, 

{ “ Having carefully perused a letter sent you by 

I Josiah Fribble, Esq. with your subhctjuent discourse 
j upon pin-money, I do presume to trouble you with 
I an account of my own case, which I look upon to 
be no less deplorable than that of ’Srpnre Fiibble. 
I am a person of uo extraction, having begun the 
world with a small paicel of ni^'ty iron, and was for 
some years commonly known by the name of Jack 
I Anvil.* I bavQ natuially a very happy genius foi 
I getting money, insomuch that by the age of fi\(- 
j and-twenty I had scrajicd together four thousand 
j two hundred pounds five shillings, and a few odd 
I pence. I then launched out into considerable busi- 
( ness, and became a bold tiader both by sea and 
j land, vvhich in a few years raised mo a very great 
; fortune. For those my good services I was knighted 
in the thirty-fifth year of ray age, and lived with 
great dignity among my city neighbours by the 
name of Sir John Anvil. Being in my temper very 
, ambitious, I was now bent upon making a family, 

'I and accordingly resolved that my deseendantb 
I should have a dash of good blood in their veins 
j In order to this, I made lu\e to the Lady Mary,, 

I Oddly, an indigent young woman of quality. To 
cut short the marnage-treaty, I threw her a caite 
Uanchey as our newspapers cull it, desiring her to 
.vnte upon it her own terms. She was very con- 
cise in her demands, insisting only that the disposal 
of my fortune, and the regulation of my family. 


* It h.aa b«?n iaid by some, that the author of thi«i letter 
1 alluded here to — — Core, of Tring, and Lady Mary Comp- 
j ton ; l>nt othora with more probability have assured thd anuo- 
, utor, that the^ietter referred to Sir Ambrose Crowley and his 
1 lady See Tat ed. ‘ r 8vo vol v. additioiml notes, 
p 405 and 406 N B. This irnnmongor changed his name from 
Crowley to Crawley, a folly which seems to bo ndlcnled 
her© by tho change of Anvil into EnvU, absurdly made by 
his lady. 


should he entirely in her hands. Her father and 
brothers appealed exceedingly averse to this match, 
ami would not see me for some time; but at piesent 
are so well Teeonciled, that they dine with me al- 
I most every day, and have borrowed considerable 
sums of me; which my Lady Mary very often twits 
me w'lth, when .she would show mo how kind her 
lelations are to me. She had no portion, as I told 
>ou befoie; but what she wanted in fortune she 
makes up m spirit. She at first changed my name i 
to Sir John Envil, and at present writes herself 
Maiy Enville. 1 have had soinc childrcq,,hy her, 
whom bhe has ihristeiicd witli the surnames of her 
family, ni order, as she tells me, to wear out the 
homeliness of tlieir parentage by the father’s side. 
Our eldest son is tho honourable Oddly Enville, 
Esq., and our eldest daughter Harriet Enville. 
Upon her first coming into iny family, she turned 
ofl‘ a parcel of veiy i-areful servants who had hem ! 
long with me, and intioduced in their stead a cuuplc ! 
of black-a-moois, and three or four very genteel 
fellows in laced liveries, besides her I'hcnch woman, 
who is perpetually making a noise in the house, m j 
a languiige which nobody understand!!:, except my 
Lady Mary. She next set herself to reform every ! 
loom of my house, having glazed all my ehiinney- 
piec.es with looking-glasses, and planted every cor- 
ner with such lic'xps of china, that Lam obliged to 
move about my own bouse with the greatest caution 
and ciiciimbpection, for fear of hailing some of our 
brittle furnituie. She makes an illuminatjoii om e 
a week with wax candles m one of our laige.st ^ 
looms, m order, as .she phr.ises it, to see company ; 
at which time she always desires me to bo abroad, 
or to coniine m) self to th-' cock-loft, that I may not 
disgrace her among her visitants of ouality. Her , 
lootmen, as I told )ou bc-foic, aic suen beaus, that 
I do not much care for asking them questions ; 
when Ido, they answer w it!) a saucy frown, and 
say that everything whuli I find fault with was 
done by my Lady Maiy’s order. She tells me, 
that she iuteuds they shall wear swords with tlien 
ne.xt liveries, having latelj observed the footmen , 
of two or tbicc peuoiis of quality banging behind ' 
tho coach with .swords by tneir sides. As soon as 
the fiist honeymoon w'lis over, I represented to her 
tho unreasonableness of those daily iiinovatioiiH ’ 
w hieh she mado m mj family ; but she told me, I i 
was no longer to consider myself as Sir John Anvil, ' 
but as her husband; and added with a fiown, that 
I did not seem to know who .she was. I was sur- 
jirised to be treated thus, after such familiarities as ' 
had passed between us. But she ha.s since given ' 
me to know', that whatever freedoms she may some- i 
times indulge me in, she expects in general to be ' 
treated with the respect that is due to her birth and 
quality Our children have been tiained up from ; 
their infancy wuth so many accounts of their mo- j 
thcr’s family, that they know the stories of all the i 
great men and women it has produced. Their j 
mother tells them, that such-a-one commanded in | 
such a Bea-engagemeut, that their great-grandfather j 
had ahorse snot under him at Edge-hill, that their j 
uijclc was at the siege of Buda, and that her mother i 
danced in a ball at court with the Duke of Mon- ! 
mouth; with abundance of flddlc-fiiddle of the same j 
nature. I was the other day a little out of counte- ^ 
nance at a question of my little daughter Harriet, 
who asked me, with a great deal of innocence, why 
I never told her of tho generals and admirals that 
had been m my family? As for my eldest son, 
Oddly, he has been so spirited up by his mother, j 
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! that if be d<>€s not mend lus manners I shall go near 
to disinherit him. He drew his sword upon me 
before he was nine years old, and told, me that he*' 
expected to be used like a gentleman; upon my 
offering to correi t him for his insoh'nce, my Lady 
Mary stepjiod in between us, and told me I ought 
to consider there was some difference hotween his 
mother and mine. She is perpetually finding out 
the features of her own relations in every one of 
my children, though, by the way, I have a little 
chubfaeed boy as like me as he can stare, if I durst 
say so ; but what most angers mo, when slie sees me 
playing with any of them upon my knee, she has 
begged me move than once to conveisc with tlic 
children as little as possible, that they may not 
learn any of my awkward tricks. 

“ You must further know, since 1 am opening my 
heart to you, that she thinks herself my superioi in 
sense, as she is m (juality, and therefore treats me 
as a plain well-meaning man, who does not know 
the world. She dictates to me m iny own business, 
.sets me right in points of trade, and il I disagree 
with her about any of my ships at sea, wonders that 
I will dispute with her, when I know very wcdl that 
her great-grandfather was a flag-officer. 

“ To complete my sufferings, hhe has teased me 
for this quarter of a yeai last past to remove into 
one of the scjuaics at Hu; ofhei end of the town, 
piumising, for my encouragement, that 1 shall have 
as good a cock-loft as any gentleman in the sqiiaie; 
to which tlie Honourable Oddly lOnville, Lsq al- 
ways adds, like a jack-a-nap('H as ho is, tliat he 
j hopes it will be a? near llio couit as possilile 
j “ In short, Mr Spectator, I am so mm li out of 
' my natural element, that to recover my old way of 
j life? I would be content to begin tlie w'oild again, 
j and be plain Jack Anvil, but, alas' I am iii for 
1 life, and am bound to subscribe mvself, with great 
i borrow of heart, 

' “ Your huiiildo Servant, 

I L. “ John Env^ille, Knt.” 
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I Diversuin vitio vitiiini prope niajns 

I IloK 1 E|> will 5. 

j Another failing of the mind, 

I Greater than this, of quite a ditTerent kind — Poouty. 

j “ Mu. Spectator, 

j “ When you talk of the subject of love, and the 
j relations arising from it, racthmks you should take 
' care to leave no fault unobserved which concerns 
the state of marriage. The great vexation that 1 
have observed in it is, that the wedded couple seem ! 
: to want opportunities of being often enough alone 
j together, and are forced to quarrel and he fond be- 
fore company. Mr. Hotspur and his lady, in a 
room full of their friends, are ever s&ying something 
so smart to each other, and that hut just withiu 
rules, that the whole company stand in the utmost 
anxiety and suspense, for fear of their falling into 
extremities which they could not be present at. On 
the other side, Tom Raddle and his pretty spifhse, 
wherever they come are hilling and ^ooing at Buch# 
a rate, as they think must do our-hearts good to be- 
Uohl them. Caunot you possibly propose a mean 
between being wasps and doves in public ? I should 
think, if you advised to bate or )ove siucercly it 
would be better; for if they would be So discreet as 
; to hate from the very bottoms of their hearts, thtur 
iversion would be too strong for little gibes every 


moment* add if they loved witJi that calm and 
noble valour which dwells in the heart, with h 
warmth like that of life-blood, they would not be so 
impatient of their passion.s as to fall into observable i 
fondness. This method, in cath ca'^e, would save j 
appearances; but as those who offend on the fond j 
side aie much the tower, 1 would have you begin 
w*i(h them, and go on to take notice of a mostim- 
pcrtinont licence marritd, women take, not only to 
be very loving to their spouses in public, but also 
make nauseous allusmiw to private fatniliaritios, 
and the like. Lueina is a ludy of the greatest dis- 
cretion, you must know, in the world; and withal 
very much a phjsii iau. Upon the strength of these 
two qualities there is nothing she wiU not speak of 
before us virgins; and she every day talks with a 
very giavc air in sucli a irianuer, as is very impro- 
per so much as to be hinted at, but to obviate the 
greatest extiemity. Those whom they call good 
bodies, notable people, hearty neighbours, and the 
purest goodest company in the world, art) the great 
offenders in this kiud. Hero I think I have laid 
before you an open Held for pleasantry; and hope 
you will show tlieso people that at least they are 
not Witty, ill wdiicli you will save from many a 
blush a daily sufferer, who is very much your most 
humble Seivanf, 

“ Sc$annah Lovewouth." 

“Mr. Sri.cTnoR, 

“ In youis of Wednesday, the 30th past, you ami j 
your coi respondents aie vciy sevcic on a sort of 
men, whom you call male coqueUs; but without any 
othci reason, in my apprehension, than that of pay- 
ing a,shdilow coinplnnc*nllo the fair sex, by acOUsiug 
Bomo men of imagniaiy faults, that the women may 
not seem to be the more faulty box ; though at the 
.same tune you suppose there au* some so W'eak aa 
to be imposed upuu by Hue things and false iid- 
dresses. I canuot persuade myself that youi design 
is to debar the sexes the benefit of each other’s con- 
versation withiu the rules of honour; nor will you, 

I dare say, recommend to them, or encourage the 
common tea-table talk, much less that of politics and 
matters of slate, and if these are forbidden subjects 
of discourse, then as long as there are any women 
in the woild who take a pleasure m hearing them- 
selves praised, and can bear the sight of a man pros- 
trate at their feet, so long 1 shall make no wonder 
that theie are those of the Other sex; who will pay 
them those imperLuicnt humiliations. We should 
have few peojile such fools as to practise flattery, if 
all were so wnsc as to despise iU I do not deny but 
you would do a meritorious act, if you could prevent 
dll inipobitions on the simplicity of young women; 
but I must cojifcss, I do not apprehend you have 
laid the fault on the pioper persons ; ami if I trouble 
you with my thoughts upon it, I promise myself your 
pardon. Such of the sex as are raw and mnoceut, 
and most exposed to the* a attacks, have, or their 
parents are much to blame if they have not, one to 
advise and guard them, and are obliged thcmselvoB 
to take care of them; but if these, who ought to 
hiudor men from all opportunities of this sort of con- 
versation. instead of that encourage and promote 
the suspicion is very just that there are some pri- 
vate I Casons for it; and I will leave ij. to you to dc- 
teimiuc on which side a part is then acted. Some 
women there ate who^are affived at years of discre- 
tion, I mean are got out of the hands of their parents 
and governors, and are set up for themselves, who 
are yet liable to these attempts ; but if these aic 
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prevailcfJ upon, you must excuse me if I Uy the fault 
upon thorn, that their wisdom is not grown with thou 
years. My client, Mr. Strepbon, whom you sum- 
moned to declare himself, gives you thanks however 
for your earning, and begs the favour only to en- 
large his time for a week, or to the last day of the 
tf'rrn, and then he will appear gratis, and pray no 
day over. “ Yours, 

“ Philamhuofos.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I was last night to visit a lady whom I much 
esteem, and always took for my hiend ; but met 
with so very different a reception from what 1 ex- 
pected, that I cannot help apjdying myself to you 
on this occasion. In the room of that civility and 
familial ity I used to he treaU'd with by her, an af- 
fected strangeness in her looks, and coldness in her 
behaviour, plainly told me I was not the welcome 
guest which the regard and tenderness she has often 
expressed for me gave me reason to flatter myself to 
think I was. Sir, this is certainly a great fault, and 
I assure you a very common one ; therefore I hope 
you will thiiik It a lit subject for some part of a 
Spectator Be pleased to acquaint us how we must 
behave oui selves towards this valetudinary friend- 
ship, subject to so many heats and colds, and you 
will oblige, iSiT, your humble Servant, 

“ Miranua.’' 

“ Sill, 

‘‘ I cannot forbear acknowledging the delight your 
late Spcctalois on Saturdays have given me; for 
the) arc writ in the honest spirit of ciiticism, and 
called to my mind the following four lines I had read 
long since in a prologue to a play called Julius 
Cwsar, * which lui9 deserved a better fate. .The 
verses are addic.'.sod to the little critics • 

Slunv joar small talent, and lot that sufTicv ye. 

Pul grow not v.un upon jt, I advlso yo 
Kor every fop can hnd out faults in pl.iys 
You’ll lie cr arrive at knowing when to praise 

“ Yours, 

T. ’ D G ” 
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Puswiil ut jineres visero fervidi 
Multo non sine ri-'u, 

Dihipsani in clucrcs faecm — Hon 4 Od Mil, 26 
That all may laugh to see that glaring liuht. 

Which lately shone so fierce and bright, 

End in a stuik at last, and vanish mio night, — A non. 

Wit are generally so much pleased With any little 
a( roiiipliBhiuents, either of body or mind, which 
Imve once made us remarkable in the world, that we 
cndoovuur to persuade ourselves it is not in the 
jiower of time to rob us of them. We aie eternally 
pursuing the same methods which first jirocurod us 
the applauses of mankind. It is from this notion 
that an author writes on, though he is come to 
dotage; without ever conNideiing that lus memory 
is impaired, and that he hath lost that life, and those 
spirits, which formerly raised his fancy, and fired 
lus imagination. The same folly hinders a man 
from submitting his behaviour to his age, anj makes 
Clodius, who was a celebrated dancer at five-and- 
tvvoiity, still love to hobble m a minuet, though ho 
t is past threescore. It is thi.s, in a word, which fills 
I the town with elderly fops and superannuated co- 
1 quettes. 

j * A tragedy b> Will.. nr Alexander, Eju-I of SUrhng, fol 
ifil'l. and much the most regular and dramatic piece of this 
Muble autlior. 


Canidia, a lady of this latter species, passed by me 
yesterday in a coach. Canidia was a haughty beauty 
of thclast age, and was followed by crowds of adorers, 
whose passions only pleased her, as they gave her 
opportunities of playing the tyrant. She then con- 
tracted that awful cast of tlie eye and forbidding 
frown, which she has not yet laid aside, and has still 
all the insolence of beauty without its charms. If 
she now attracts the eyes of any beholders, it is only 
by being remarkably ridiculous; even her own sex 
laugh at her affectation ; and the men, who always 
enjoy an lU-natured pleasure in seeing an unperious 
beauty humbled and neglected, regard her with the 
same satisfaction that a free nation sees a tyrant in 
disgrace. 

Will Honeycomb, who is a great admirer of the 
gallantries in King Charles the Second’s reign, 
lately communicated to me a letter written by a wit 
of that age to his mistress, who it seems was a lady 
of Canidia’s humour; and though I do not alw-ays 
approve of my friend Will’s taste, I bked this letter 
so well, that 1 took a copy of it, with which I shall 
hole present my reader : 

“ To Cloe 

“ Madam, 

“ Since my waking thoughts have never been 
able to influence you in my favour, I am resolved 
to try whether my dreams can make any impression 
on you. To this end I shall give you an account of 
a very odd one which my fancy presented to me last 
night, within a few hours after I left you. 

“ Methought I was unaccountably conveyed into 
the most delirious place mine eyes ever beheld it 
was a large valley divided by a river of the pnre'^t 
water I had ever seen. The ground on each side of 
it rose by an easy ascent, and was covered with 
flowers of an infinite variety, W'hnh, as they wore 
reflected m the water, doubled the beauties of the 
lace, or rather formed an imaginary scene more 
cautiful than the real. On each side of the river 
was a range of loft) tiees, whose boughs were loaded 
with almost as many birds as leaves. Every tree 
was full of harmony. 

“ I had not gone far in this pleasant valley, whci) 

I perceived that it was terminated by a most mag 
nificeiit temple. The structure was ancient and 
regular. On the top of it was figured the god Sa- 
tuiD, in the same shape and dress as the poets 
usually represent Time. 

As I was advancing to satisfy my curiosity by 
a nearer view, I was stopped by an object far more 
beautiful than any 1 had before discovered in the 
wholo place. I fancy. Madam, you will easily gues^ 
that this could hardly be any thing but yourself in 
reality it was so; )ou lay extended on the flowers 
by the side of the river, so that your hands, which 
were thrown in a negligent posture, almost touched 
the water. Your eyes were closed; but if )our 
sleep deprived me of the satisfaction of seeing them, 
it left me at leisure to contemplate several other 
charms which disappear when your eyes are open. I 
could not but admire the tranquillity you slept in, 
especially when 1 considered the uneasiness you 
produce in so many others. 

‘ “ While I was wholly taken up in these reflec- 
tions, the doors of tJie temple flew open, with a very 
^reat noise ; and lifting up my eyes, I saw two 
figures in human shape, coming into the valley. 
Upon a nearer survey, I found toem to be Youth 
and Love. The first was encircled with a kind of 
purple light, that spread a glory over all the place • 
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the other held a flaming torch in his hand. I could j 


observe, that all the way as they came towards us 
the colours of the flowers appeared more lively, the 
trees shot out in blossoms, the birds threw themselves 
into pairs, and serenaded them as thev passed; the 
whole face of nature glowed with new beauties. 
They were no sooner arrived at the place where 
you lay, than they seated themsclvos on each side 
of you. On their appioach methought I saw a new 
bloom arise m your face, and new charms diffuse 
themselves over your whole person. You appeared 
more than mortal; but, to my great surprise, con- 
tmued fast asleep, though the two deities made se- 
veral gentle elToits to awaken you. 

“ After a short lime, Youth (displaying a pair of 
wings, which I had not before taken notice of) flew 
oflf. Love still remained, and holding the torch 
which he had in his hand before your face, you still 
.ippeared as beautiful as ever. The glaring of the 
light m your cyen ot length awakened jou ; when, 
to my great surprise, instead of acknowledging the 
lavoui of the deity, you frowned upon him, and 
struck the toich out of his hand into the river. I’he 
god, after having regarded you with a look that 
b(»oke at once his pily and displeasure, flow away. 
Immediately a kind of gloom overspread the wdiole 
plare. At the same time 1 saw a hideous spectre 
enter at one end ot the valley. His eyes weie sunk 
into Ills head, his face was pale and wnlhered, and 
his skin puckeied uji in \vi inkles. As ho walked 
on the sides of the bank the river froze, the flowers 
faded, the trees shed then* blosvSoms, the birds 
dropped from otF the boughs, and fell dead at liis 
feet. By these inaiks 1 knew him to be Old Ago. 
You w'oie sei/cd with the utmo.st honor and amaze- 
ment at his apjiroac h. You endeavoured to have 
fled, hut tile phantom caught you in his arms. You 
may easily guess at the change you suft’erc^d in tins 
embiace. For my own part, though I am still too 
full of the dreadful idea, 1 will not shock )ou with 
a description of it. I was so staitled at the sight, 
iJiat in) ’sleep imnicfliatoly loft me, and 1 found 
mjself awake, at leisure to consider of a dream 
winch seems too extraoidinary to be without a 
meaning, I am, Miidatu, with the greatest passion, 

“ Your most obedient, 

X. most humble Servant,” &c. 


it more proper for a correspondent than the Spec- 
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Beconu'ng sorrows, and a virluon.s mind 
More lovely In a beaiileous fomi inalinird 

1 READ what I give for the entertainment of this 
day with a great deal of pleasure, and publish it 
just as it came to my hands. 1 shiill be very gl*id 
to find there are many guessed at fur Emilia. 

Mh. Sfkctator, 

“If this paper has the good fortune to be ho- 
noured with a place in your writings, I shall be 
tlio more pleased, because the chaiacter ot Eftiilia 
IS not an imaginary but a real one. I have ludus^ 
triously obscured the whole by the addition of one 
or two circumstances of no consequence, that the 
person it IS drawn from might stiU be concealed; 
and that the writer of it might not be in the least 
suspected, and for some other reasons, I choose not 
to give it in the form of a letter ; but if, besides 
the fanlt.s of the composition, there be any thing in 


Utor hira.self to write, I submit it to )our better 
judgment, to receive any other model you think fit. 
“ 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your very liumlde Scivant.” 

There is nothing which gives one so pleasing a 
prospect of human nature, as the con tern pi at ion oi 
wisdom and beauty ; the latter is the peculiar por 
lion of that sex which is therefore called fail ; but 
the happy concurrence of both these excellences in 
the same person, is a character too ccdesti.il to be 
frequently met with. Beauty is an over-wconing 
self-sufficient thing, careless of providing itself any 
more substantial 01 naments; nay, so little does it 
coiisiilt its own interests, that it too often defeats 
itself, by betraying that innocence, which renders 
it lovely and desirable. As therefore virtue makes 
a beautiful woman appear more beautiful, so beauty 
makes a virtuous woman really more virtuous- 
Whilst 1 am considering these two perfections glo- 
riously united in one person, I cannot help repre- 
senting to my mind the image of Emilia. 

Who ever beheld the chaimiug Emilia, without 
feeling m his breast at once the i^iovv of love, and 
the tenderness of virtuous tricndsinp ? Tlie un- 
studied graces of her behaviour, and the pleasing 
accents of her tongue, iiiscusibly draw you on to 
wish for a nearer enjoyment of them ; but evtn her 
smiles carry in them a silent rejirool to the impulses 
of licentious love. Thus, though the uttractives of 
her beauty play almost irresistibly upon you, and 
create desire, you immediately stand coi reeled, not 
by the seventy, but the decency, of her virtue. That 
sweetness and guod-humoui, which is so visible m 
her lace, naturally diffuses itself into every word and 
action • a man must bo a savage, who, at tbe sight 
of Emilia, IS not more inclined to do her good, ihaii 
gratify himself. Her person as it is thus studiously 
embellished by nature, thus adorned with unpreme- 
ditated graces, is a Jit lodging foi a mind so fa,iT and 
lovely; there dwell rational piety, modest hope, and 
cheerful resignation. 

Many of the prevailing passions of mankind do 
undeservedly jiass under the name of religion ; 
which IS thu.s made lo express itself in action, ac- 
cording to the nature of the constitution in which it 
roside.s , so that ucre wc to make a judgment from 
appearances, one would imagine religion in some is 
little better than sullenness and reserve, in many 
fear, in others the despondings of a melancholy com- 
plexion, in othcr.s (he foimality of insigniticant un- 
affectiug ob.servanres, in others severity, in others 
ostentation. In Emilia it is a principle founded in 
reason, and enlivened with hope ; it docs not break 
forth into irregular fits and sallies of devotion, but 
it IS a uniform and consistent tenour of action ; it 
is strict without seventy; compas.sionate without 
weakness ; it is the perfection of that good-hunioui 
winch proceeds from the undei standing, not the effect 
of an easy constitution. 

By a generous sympathy in nature, we feel our- 
selves di.spo8ed to mourn when any of our fellow- 
creatures are afflicted ; but injured innocence aiwl 
beauty in distress is an object that carries in it 
something inexpressibly moving ; it softens the most 
manly heart with the teuderest sensations of love 
and cuinpassioD, until at length it confesses its hu- 
maoitj, and flows out into tears. 

Were I to relate that part of Emilia’s life which 
has given her an opportunity of exerting the heroism 
')f ClinsUunit^, it would make too sad, too tendeir ; 
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stoiy ; but when 1 consider her alunc in the midat 
of her dihlresscs, looking beyond Uiis gloomy vale 
of alllietiuii and soriuw, into the joys of heaven and 
immortality, and when I see her in conversation 
thoughtless and easy, as if she were the most hapjiy 
creature in the woild, I am transported with admi- 
ration . Surely never did such a philosophic soul 
inhabit such a beauteous foiinl For beauty is often 
made a privilege against thought and reflection ; it 
laughs at wisdom, and will not abide the gravity of 
its instniclions. 

Were I able to represent Emili.i’s virtues in then- 
proper colours, and their due proportions, Iom* or 
flattery might perhaps be thought to have drawn the 
picture larger than iilb ; but as this is but an inipci- 
feit draugiit of so t.x( client a eharactei, and as I 
cannot, I will not, hope to have any interest in her 
pel son, all that I can say of her is but impartial 
praise extortid fioni me by the prevailing brightness 
of her virtues. iSo rare a patteni of female excel- 
lence ought not to he ( oni'caled, but should beset 
out to tlie view and iiiiit.itiun of the world; foi how 
anualilc does virtue ap])ear thus, as it were, made 
visible to us, ill so fair an example ' 

Ilouoria’s disposit'on is of a very difTerent (iiin 
her thoughts are wholly bent nimii compust and ar- 
bitrary power. 'J'liat she lias tome wit and beauty 
nobody demos, and lliorefoie has the esteem of all 
her acquanitdiice as a woman of an agieeahle per- 
son and • onvoisafion ; but (whatever her husiianil 
may think of it) that is not suflicieiit for Ilonoiia: 
she* waves that title to respect as a mean acquisi- 
tion, and demands venciation in the nglit of an 
idol; for this reason, her natural desiic of life is 
continually checked with an inconstant fear of 
wrinkles and old age. 

Emilia cannot be supposed ignorant of her per- 
sonal chaim.s, though she seems to be so; but she 
will not hold her happiness upon so prccanous a 
tenure, whilst her mind is adorned with beauties ot 
a more exalted and lasting nature. When in the 
full bloom of youth and beauty we saw her siir- 
rouuded with a crowd ot adorers, she took no plea- 
sure in slaughter and destiuction, gave no false 
deluding hopes vvliich might increase the toimeiits 
of her di6a[q)oinled lovers; but having for some 
time given to the decency of a virgin coyness, and 
examined the merit of ihcir seveial pretensions, 
she at length gratified her own, by resigning her- 
self to the ardent passion of Brouiius. Bromius 
was then master of many good qualiiies and a mo- 
derate fortune, which was soon after unexpectedly 
1 increased to a plentiful estate. This for a good 
while proved his misfortunes, as it furnished his 
unexperienced ago with the ojiportunities of evil 
comjiany, and a sensual life. He might have longer 
wandered m the labyrinths of vice and fully, had 
not Emilia’s piudent conduct won him over to the 
government of lus reason. Her ingenuity has been 
.constantly employed in humanizing his passions, 
and refining his pleasures. She has showed him, 
by her own example, that virtue is consistent with 
decent freedoms, and good-humour, or rather that 
it cannot subsist without them. Her good sense 
dcadily instructed her, that a silent example, and 
, an easy unrcpiuing behaviour, will always be more 
I persuasive than the seventy of lectures and admo- 
nitions ; and that there is so much pride intci woven 
into the make of human nature, that an obstinate 
man must only take the hint from another, and then 
be left to advise and correct himself. Thus by an 
' artful tram of management, and unseen persuasions, 


having at first bi ought him not to dislike, and at 
length to be pleased with that vvliich otherwise he 
would not have bore to hear of, she then knew how 
to press and secure this advantage, by approving it 
as his thought, and seconding it as his proposal. 
By this means she has gained an intciest in some 
of his leading passions, and made them accessary 
lo his rclormation. 

There is another particular of Emilia’s coudnet 
which 1 caunot forbear mentioning; to some, per- 
haps, it may at first sight appear but a f j^ifliiig in- 
coiiMdcrable circumstance; but, for my pait, I 
Ihiiik It highly worthy of observation, and to be re- 
cominended lo the consideration of tlio fair sex. I 
have often thought wrapping-gownfe and dirty linen, 
with all that huddled economy of dress which passes 
under the name of *'■ a mob,” the bane ofeunjugai 
love, and one of the readiest means imaginable to 
alienate the affection of a husband, especially a fond 
one. I have lieaid some ladies who nave been sur- 
prised by company m such a dishabille, apologize 
for it after this manner : ” Trulv’^, I am ashamed to 
be caught in this pickle but my husb.ind and I 
were silting all alone by ourselves, and I did not 
expect to see SIR h good company.” This, by the 
way, IS a flue compliment to the good man, winch it 
IS ten to one but he letunis in donged uiisvveis and 
a ihuiln^h behaviour, without knowing what it is 
that puts him out of humour. 

Emilia’s observation teaches her, that as little iii- 
I advertencies aud neglects cast a blemish upon a 
I gicat character; so the neglect of apparel, oven 
; among the most intimate fiiends, does insensibly 
lessen their regards to each other, by ci eating a fa- 
miliarity too low and contemptible. She under- 
stands the importance of those things w’bich the ge- 
nerality account tiifles; and coiisidi’rs cvriy thing 
as a inaltci of corisequriice that has the least ten- 
dency towards keeping up oi abating the aflectiou 
of her husband , hmi she esteems as a fit object to 
employ hci ingenuity m pleasing, bciausc he is to 
be pleased for life. 

By the help of these, aud a thousand other name- 
less aits, which It 18 easier for her to piactise than 
for another to exples^, bv the obstinacy of her good- 
ness aud unprovoked submission, in spite of all her 
afflictions and ill usage, Bioiuius is become a man 
of sense and a kind husband, and Emilia a happy 
wife. 

Ye guardian angels, to whose care Heaven has 
intrusted its dear Emilia, gmide her still forward m 
the paths of virtue, defend her fiom the insolence 
and wrongs of this undisccrning world; at length, 
when we must no more converse with such purity 
on earth, lead her gently hence, innocent and un- 
reprovable, to a better place, whore, by an <3asy 
transition from what she now is, she may shine 
forth an angel of light—- T. 
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— — Volet hcpc sub luce vklerl, 

, Judicis argutum quag non formidat acumen, 

Hon. Ars Poet, ver 3C3 

— — Some choose the clearest fight, 

And boldly challenge the most piercing eye. 

Koscomuon 

I HAVE seen, in the works of a modern philoso- 
pher, a map of the spots in the sun. My last paper 
of the fault'^ and blemishes m Milton’s Paradise 
Lost may be considered as a piece of the same na- 
ture. To pursue the illusion : os it is observed, 
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that among the bright parts of the luminous body j 
ibove montioued, there are some which glow more 
intetibel), and dart a stronger light than others; so, 
notwithilanding I have already shown Milton*a 
poem to be very beaufitul in general, I shall now 
proceed to take notice of such beauties as appear to 
mo uiwre exquisite than the rest Milton has pro- 
posed the subject of his poem in the following verses: 

Of nirtn’s fir-il diflobcdlcnce, and Iho fiuit 
Of tluii forljiddon iree, whoso mortal Usto 
Brought death into Iho world and ali our woe, 

With loji of Rdoti till ouii greater muit 
Ucstoio us, and regain Iho blissful sent, 

Sing, heavenly Miiso 1 

Those lines me, perhaps, as plain, simple, and 
unadorned, as any of the wholt; poem, m which par- 
ticular the author has cuufornied himself to the ex- 
ample of Homer, and thu jirecept of Horace. 

His invocation to a woik which tuiiis in a great 
measuie upoir the creation of the W'oild, is very 
properly made to tbe Muse who uispirtMl Mo^Ch in 
those books from wheuee oui autlior drew his sub- 
ject, and to the Holy 8i)iiit, who is thcioin repre- 
sented as operating afier a particular manner in the 
first production of nature. Tins whole exoiclmm 
rises ver) liniijuly into noble language and senti- 
ments, as 1 think the trau'-ilnm to the fahle is ex- 
quisitely beautiful an.l ujUiral. 

'Phe nine (bus’ astoiiishinent, lu whieh the angels 
lay eiitiaiued aftijr then dreaclfnl oveilbiow and tall 
from hea\on, before they could recover cither (lie 
use of thought or speedi, is a nohle cirenmstam e, 
and \ei‘y iinely imagined. The division of hell into 
I seas of tiro, and into firm ground impiegiuited with 
j the same furious element, with that particular cir- 
j eiimstance of the exclusion of Hope fiom those ni- 
I fern.il regions, arc instances of the same great and 
fruitful invention. 

Tlie thoughts in tlie fust speech and description 
of Satan, who is one of tin* piiiieipal actoi.-^ in this 
poem, are wonderfull) propoi to give n." a full idea 
of him. His j)rid(.;, envy, and revenge, obstiiiary, 
despair, and impeiiiteiicc, aie all of them veiy art- 
fully interwoven. In .short, his first speech is a 
complication of all those passions which discover 
themselves scpaiately in se\eral other of his spoeeheB 
in the poem. The whole pait of this great enemy 
ot mankind is filled wilh such incidents, as are very 
apt to raise and terrify the reader’ .s imagination. Of 
this nature, in tlie book now betoie us, is bus being 
the first that awakens out of the general trance, with 
his posture on the buiuing lake, his rising from il, 
and the desciiption of his shield and sjiear . 

Thu-^ SuUu talking to his neivri’ai rnale. 

With head updlft above the wave, and eyi s 
That sjiarklmi; hla/’d. lus other parts bfsulo 
Prone on the Hood t>>lei:iled long and large, 

I.ay floilluig many a ro(>d 

Forthwith upright he rci»r,s from (sfT the pool 
His mighty stature , on ein li hiind ihe flame# 

Driv'n backward slope their pvaiitmg spues, .lud, roll d 
In billows, leave i’ Ih’ imdsl a horrid v.do 
Then with expanded wmgs he steeis iiis flight 
Aloft, mcumbciit on the dusky air 
That felt unusual weight- 

— — Hi.s jioiid’rous shield, ^ 

Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 

Behind him cast, the broad eireumenvnco ^ 

Hung on hia shoulders like the moon, ivho"e orb 
Tliiough optic glad's the Tuscan artists view 
At cv’iiiiig fiom the i )p of Fosole, 

O’- u) Vrtldarno, to dosi ry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, on Imr spotty globe 
His spear (lo cqua! which Uio tallest pinu 
Hewn on Norwegian hills (o bo the nnist 
Of some great ammiral, W'Ore but a wand) 

He walk'd wilh, to support uneasy slejva 
Over the burning marl 


To whicii wo may add his call to the fallen augcl® 
that lay plunged and stupified in the sea of fire: 

He call’d so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of hell resounded 

But there is no single passage in the whole poem 
worked up to a gi eater sublimity, than that w'herein 
his person is described in tliuso celebrated linos : 

Ho, abovp the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly emiuont. 

Stood like A loner, iav. 

Ills sentiments are every way answerable to hia 
character, and suitable to a created being of the 
most exalted and most depraved nature Such is 
that in which ho lakes possos.iou of his place of 
torments ; 

Hud, horrors' IihI], 

Infernal worlo* ami fliou, iiiofoundesi hell, 

Uereive thy new )>oshe,sor, one who lumgs 
A mind not lo ho chang il by place or tune. 

And afterward : 

Hero at least 

W'f shall l>c free ' th' Almighty hath not built 
Merc for las envy . wdl not nrive ua hence: 

Here we may icign secure, and m my choioo 
To room is worth aiiibinon, though in hell ; 

Boltci to leign m hell, Ih.m .serve in heav’n 

Amidsttho.se jinjneties which tlnseiiiaged spirit 
utters in other pi. ices of tlm imom, the aiUJioi has 
taken care to introduce none that is not big with 
absuidity, and ineapablo ul sliockiiig a religious 
H'ader ; Ins winds, a.s the jmet hlm^elf deseiibcs 
thorn, beaiiug only a “ .semhlaiite of woifh, not 
substance.” He is likewise with great ait desmibed 
as owning his udveisary to be Almiglit). Whatever 
pervVrsc mlcrpretation he puts on the justice, 
mercy, and other attnhutes ol the Supreme Being, 
he frequently confesses Ins umiupoteuce, that being 
the pellet lion he was foiced to allow him, and the 
only consideration which could support his pride 
under the shame of his cloleaL. 

Nor must I iierc omit tliat ncautiful cireumslance 
of his bursting out into tears, upon Ins survey of 
those iniiiJineialilc sjiints wbum lie had involved in 
the same guilt and ruin with himselt . 

■ - ■■ Hr now pic'i’arM 

'I'o speak • u hoi cal their doiiblpd ranks lliey bend 
From wing to wing, .nitl ii.ill irn lose hun lound 
With all his pecr^. AUoolioii hedd lliem nude 
d hiico he vosay d, and tlince, m spdo yt sfoin, 

'tears, Hueh as angels weep, Iniral forth 

The catalogue of evil spints hais abundance of 
learning in it, and a very agieoablo turn of jioetry, 
which uses in a gieat nic.isure from its desi ribi ng 
the places wheie they wcie worshipped, by those 
beauliful maiks of rivers so frequent among (he 
ancient poets. The author had doubtless in this 
place Homer’s rutalogue of ships, and Virgil’s list 
of warriors, in Ins view. Tlie characters of Mo- 
loch and Behai prepare the reader's mind for them 
respective speeches and behaviour in the second and 
sixth books. The account of Thammuz is finely 
romantic, and suilable to what we read amon^ the 
ancients of the worship which was paid to that idol; 

^ Thamnui/. (Mine- behind, 

Wlmse aiinu.il wound lu Lebanon allur'd 
The Syrian daQi<ch to hunc'nt hts fate 
111 nm’rouv ditties all a nummer's day ; 

While smoOih Adonis from hi» iialivo rock 
Ran puqde to the vea, scippos d vmIIi hlcod 
OfThammu/i yearly wounded: the love tale 

* This quotation from MiJton, and the paragraph immedi 
ately following u, wem not in the fust pubhcattoii (d t*<a 
paper in folio 
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Infected ajon’s daughter with like heat, 

Wliuse winU'H paii'4iotis in the saered porch 
K/,ekiel saw . when, by tlie vision led, 
liu eyes survey'd the dark idolatnoH 
Of alienated Judah 

The reader will pardon me if I insert as a note on 
this beautiful passage, the account given us by the 
late ingenious Mr. Maundrell of this ancient piece 
of worship, and probably the first occasion of such 
a superstition. “ We came to a fair large river; 
doubtless the ancient river Adonis, as famous for the 
idolatrous rites performed here m lamentation of 
Adonis. We had the fortune to see what may be 
supposed to be the occasion of that opinion which 
Lucian relates concerning this over, viz. That this 
stream, at certain seasons of the year, especially 
about the feast of Adonis, is of a bloody colour; 
which the heathens looked upon as proceeding from 
a kind of sympathy in the river fur the death of 
Adonis, who was killed by a wild boar in the moun- 
tains, out of which this stream uses. iSomething 
like this we saw actually come to pass , for the water 
was stained to a surprising redness • and, as we ob- 
served III travt'lling, had discoloured the sea a great 
way into a reddish hue, occasioned doubtless by a 
suit of minium, or ted c-aitli, wa.ihed into the river 
by the violence of the rain, and not by any stain 
from Adonis’s blood.” 

The passage in the eatalogue, explaining the 
manner how spiiits transform themselves by con- 
traction or enlargement ot their dimensions, is in- 
ti oduced with great judgment, to make way for 
several surprising accidents in the sequel of the 
])Ocni. There follows one at the very end of the 
first book, which is what the French critics call 
marvellous, but at the same tune probable, by*rca- 
sou of the jiasvsage last mentioned As soon as the 
infernal palace is linished, we are told the multitude 
au<l rabble of spirits immediately shiunk tliemselves 
into u small coiopas.s, that there might be room for 
such a numberless assembly in this capacious hall. 
But it is the poet’s refinement upon this thought 
which I most admire, and which indeed is very 
noble in itself. For he tells us, that notwithstanding 
the vulgar among the fallen spints contracted then- 
forms, tnuse of the fust rank and dignity still pre- 
served their natural dimensions • 

Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduc’d their shapes immense, nnd were at iarjje, 

7 hough \Mthout number, sOll amidst the hall 
Of that infernal court. Bui for within. 

Ami iheir own dimensions like tliemsolvc.s, 

The great seraphic lords and therubiin 
In close recess and secret conclave sat, 

A thous.uid derm-gods on golden wats, 

Fiequent and full 

The character of Mammon, and the description of 
the Pandieraoniunj, are full of beauties. 

There are several other strokes in the first book 
wonderfully poetical, and mstauces of that sublime 
genius so peculiar to the author. Such is the de- 
scription of Azazcl’s stature, and the infernal 
standard which he unfurls ; us also of that ghastly 
light by which the fiends appear to one another in 
tlu'jr place of torments : 

7 ho scat of desolation, void of light, 

Sa\e what the gliinni'ring of those livid ftames 
fasts pale and drearlful 

The shout of the w hole host of fallen angels when 
drawn up tn battle array : 

The universal host up sent 

A shout that tore hell’s concave, and bcjoi d 
Frighted the reiu.n of Chaos and old Nlf'ht 


The review, which the leader mdke.s of bis in- 
fernal army . 

- — ■ lie through tho armed flies 

Darts his expcncnc d eye, and soon traverse 

77ie whtdo battalion views, ihoir order due, 

Their visages and stature as of gods, 

7 heir number la.st ho sums , and now his hc.irt 
Distends with pride, and hard’mng in liis strength 
Clones 

The flash of light which appeared upon the draw 
ing of their swords : 

Ho spako , and to confirm his words out flcsi*' 

Millions of flaniiiig swords, drawn from the liiighs 

Df mighty ctiernbim. the sudden bld/e 

Far round illuinin d bell. — i 

The sudden production of the Panda'monuini j 

Anon out of the earth a falirie hug<» ! 

Rose like .m i-xhiihition, uith the sound 

Of dulcet symphonn's and voices sweet ! 

The artificial illuminations made in it . 

From the arcli d loof 

Pendent by subtle magic, many a inw 
Of starry hemps and bla/iiig cressets, fed 
VVilli Naphth.i and Asplmltiis, yielded light 
As from a sky 

There arc also several noble similes and allusions 
in the first book of Paradise Lost. And here I must 
observe, that when Milton alludes either to things 
or persons, he never quits his simile until it rises to 
some very gicat idea, which is often foreign to the 
occasion that gave biith to it. The resemblance 
does not, perhaps, last above a line or two, but the 
poet runs on with the bint until he has raised out of 
it some glorious image or scntimeut, proper to in- 
llamc the mind of the reader, and to give it that 
sublime kind of entertainment which is suitable to the | 
nature of an lieroic poem. Those who are acquainted 
with IIoiTier’s and Virgil’s way of writing, cannot but 
be pleased with this kind of structure in Milton’s 
similitudes. 1 am the more paiticular on this head, 
because ignorant leaders, wdio hu\e formed their 



canu<it relish these beauties, which are of a much 
higher nature, and are thercfoic apt to censnie 
Milton’.s coniparisoiih, in which they do not see any 
surpmsing poults of likeness. Monsieur Perrault 
was a man of this vitiated relish, and for that very 
reason has endeavoured to turn into ridicule several i 
of Homer’s similitudes, which he calls compurai- 
>,otu d lont/iie queue," “long-tailed comparisons.” 

I shall conclude this paper on the first book of Mil- 
ton with the unsw'ei wliu h Monsieur Boileau makes 
to Perrault on this occasion “ Comparisons,” says 
he, “ 111 odes and epic poems, are not introduced 
only to illustrate and embellish the discourse, but 
to amuse and relax the mind of the reader, by fre- 
quently disengaging him from too painful an atten- 
tion to the pnncinal subject, and by leading him 
into other agreeable images. Homer, says he, ex- 
celled in this particular, whoso comparisons abound 
with such images of nature as are proper to relievo 
and diversify his subjects. He continually instructs 
the I’cader, and makes him take notice, even in ob- 
jects which are every day before his eyes, of such 
circumstances a.s ho should not otherwise have ob 
served. To this he adds, as n maxim universally 
acknowledged, “ that it is not necessary in poetry 
for the poinlb of the comparison to correspond with 

* Cresset, i e. a bl.uiug light set on a beacon, in French 
“ rroisette,’ because btueons formerly had crosses oo their 
tops — J ohnson. 
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one another exactly, but that a general resemblance i» 
sufficient, and that too much nicety in this particu* 
lar savours of the rhetorician and epigrammatist** 

In short, if we look into the conduct of Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton, as the great fable is the soul of 
each poem, so to give their works an agreeable va- 
riety, their episodes arc so many short fables, and 
their similes so many short episodes ; to which you 
may add, if you please, that their metaphors are so 
many short similes. If the reader considers the 
comparisons in the first book of Milton, of the sun 
in an eclipse, of the sleeping leviathan, of the bees 
swaiming about their hive, of the fairy dance, in the 
view wherein I have here placed them, he will easily 
discover the great beauties that aie m each of those 
passages. 

L - 

No. 304.] MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1711-12. 

Vulnus alit veins et c.e< o earpitnr i|,<iii 

Viiu. .Kii IV 2. 

A l.ilcnl, fire jire^a on Ins feverish veins 

The CHTUinstanecs of my eorrospondeut, whose 
letter I now insert, are so fieijiieat, that I earinot 
want compasMoii so much as to foibear laying it be- 
fore the town. There is .something so moan and lu- 
hunian in a (hrcct Sinithliold bargain for children, 
that if this lover carries Ins point, and observes the 
rules he pie(eiid.s to follow. I do not only wish him 
success, but also that it may animate others to follow 
his example. I know not one motive relating to 
this life which could proJuc'O so many honouiable 
and worthy actions, as the hopes of obt.uning a 
woman of merit. There would ten thou.saud way.s 
of industry and honest ambition be pursued by young 
men, who believed that the persons admired had 
value enough for their passion to attend the event of 
tlieir good fortune iii all their applications, in older 
to make thenr circumstances tall lu with the iluties 
bey owe to themselves, their families, and their 
country. All those relations a niaii should think of 
who inteuds to go into the state of maiiiage, and 
expects to make it a state of pleasure and satisfaction. 

** Mr. ScEcrAi'oR, 

“ I have for some years indulged a passion for a 
young lady of age and ipiality suitable to my own, 
but very much superior in fortune. It is the lashion 
with parents (how justly 1 leave you to judge) to 
make all regards give way to the aiticlc of wealth. 
From this one consideration it is, that I have con- 
cealed the ardent love 1 have for hci ; but I am be- 
holden to the force of my love for many advantages 
which I reaped from it towards the better conduct 
of my life, A certain complacency in all the world, 
a strong desire to oblige wherever it lav m iny power, 
and a circumspect behaviour in all my words and 
actions, have rendered me more particularly accept- 
able to all my frieuds and acquaintance. Love has 
had the same good effect upon my fortune, and 1 
have increased in riches, in proportion to my ad- 
vancement in those arts which make a man agree, 
able and amiable. There is a certain sympathy 
w hich will tell my mistress from these circumstan^s, 
that it IS I who writ this for her readrirg, if you will 
please to insert it. There is not a downright en- 
mity, but a great coldness between our parents; so 
that if either of us declared any kind sentiments 
for each other, her frieuds would be very backward 
to la^ an obligation upon our family, and mine to 
receive it from hers. Under these delicate circum- 
stancev it is no easy matter to act with safety. I 


have no reason to fancy my mistress has any regard 
lor me, but from a very disinterested value which I 
have for her. If from any bint in any future paper 
of yours she gives me 'he least encouragement, I 
doubt not but 1 shall sin mount all other difficulties; 
and iu'ipired by so noble a motive for the care of 
my fortune, as the belief she is to be coacerne<l in 
it, I will not despair of receiving her one day from 
her father’s own hand. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

“ Clvtander,” 

“ To HIS Worship the Spectator. 

“ The humble petition of Anthony Title-page, sta- 
tioner, m the centre of LiDcoln’s-iim-liclds, 

“ Sheweth, 

“ Tliat youi petitioner and hi.s forefathers, have 
been sellers of books for time immemorial : that 
jour petitioner’s ancestor, Croueh-back Title-page, 
was the first of that vocation in Britain; who Keep- 
ing his station (iii fair weather) at the corner of 
Lothbury, was, by way of cmineucy, called ‘ The 
Stationer,’ a name wdiicli from him all succeeding 
booksellers have affected to bear: that the station 
of your petitioner and his father has been in the 
place of his present settlement ever since that square 
has been built . that your petitioner has formerly 
had the honour of your woiship’.i custom, and hopes 
you never had reason to complain of your penuy- 
vvorths . thatpardculaily he sold jouyour first Lilly’s 
Giainmar, and at the same time a Wit’s Common 
wealth, almost as good as new : moreover, that your 
first rudimentul essays m epeetatorahip were made 
m yopr potioner’s shop, where you often practised 
for hours together, sometimes on the little merogly- 
phics either gilt, silvered, or plain, which the 
Egyptian woman on the other side of the shop had 
wrought in gingerbread, and sometimes on the En- 
glish youths who in sundry places there were exer- 
cising themselves ui the traditional spoits of the field. 

“ P’rom these eousiderutions it is, that your peti- 
tioner is encouraged to apjdy himself to you, and to 
rocced humbly to acquaint your worship, that he 
as certain intelligence that you receive great num- 
bers of defamatory lettcis designed by tlioir authors 
to be published, which you throw aside and totally 
neglect- Your petitioner therefore prays, that you 
will please to bestow on him those refuse letters, and 
he hopes by printing them to get a more plentiful 
provision for his family , or, at the worst, he may be 
allowed to sell them by the pound w-eight to his 
good customers the pastry-cooks of London and 
Westminster, 

And your I’etitioncr shall ever pray/’ &c. 

“ To THE Spectator. 

“ The humble petition of Bartholomew Ladylove, 
of Round-court, in the parish of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, m behalf of himself and neigh- 
bour.?. 

“ Sheweth, 

. ** That your petitioners have, with great industry 
and application, arrived at the most e.xact art of in- 
^vitation or entreaty : that by a beseeching air and 
persuasive address, they have for many years last 
past peaceably drawn in every tenth passenger, 
whether they intended or not to call at their shops, 
to come in and buy ; and from that softness of be- 
haviour have arrived among tradesmen at the gentle 
appellation of ‘ The Fawners.* 

** Thai there have of late sot up amongst us ccr- 
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tnin pprsons from Monmoutli-bticet and Loiig-lano, 
who by tlic sirongtb of Ihcjr arms, and loudness of 
their throats, draw off the regard of all passengers 
from your said petitioners; from which violence 
they are distinguished by the name of ‘TheWorrieis,' 

“That while your petitioners stand ready to le- 
ceive jia.^sengers with a submissive bow, andrepe.it 
with a gentle voice, ‘ I.adies, what do 5011 want ■’ 
pray look in here the worriers reach out their 
hands at pistol-shot, and seize the customers at aims’ 
lefigth. 

“That while the fawners strain and relax the 
muscles of their faces, m making a disliiKliou lie- 
tween a spin^tci in a coloured <•< .11 fund a handmaid 
m a stiaw hat, the wonn is use the ‘■ame rouglinesti 
to both, and [irevail upon the eastness of the pas- 
sengers, to the in.jiovenshnicnt of joiir petit lonei s. 

“ Youi petitioners therefore ni(»st humbly pray, 
that the won leis may not hi' peinntted to inhabit 
the politer paite of the town ; aiidth.it Koiiml-i ourt 
may remain a receptacle for hiijeis of a mote soft 
'* education. 

“ And your Petitioneis,” &c. 

The petition of the Nev\ -ex< hange, eonccin- 
iiig (lie arts ofliujiiig and 'celling, and jiartuul.nh 
valuing goo(K, by the roiiipleMon of the seller, will I 
be (onsuleied on another oee.ision. — T. 


No 3(15.] TCKSDAY, rKBKUAKY 10, 1711-12. 

Non tall .uimIio, lice (Icf'iiHorilnis rlis 

'I LuiiHii tt;! I V mo /Kn 11 fiil 

1 hc'c times want other aids — Duvdkn 

Ot)U late newspapers being full of the project now 
on foot in the court of France for establishing a po- 
litical acadfmy, and I injself having received letters 
from several virtuosos among my foreign correspoiid- 
eiits, which give some light into that affair, I intend 
to make it the sulijeit of this day’s speculation A, 
geneial account of thi< pinject may be met with in 
the Daily Courant of last Friday, m the following 
words, tianslaled from the (lazelte of Amsterdam : — 

Palis, Fehi-uanj 12. “ It is coiifirincd, that the 

King has roMilved to establish a new academy for 
jiolities, of which the Marquis de Torcy, minister 
and secietar) of state, is to be jirotcctor. Six aca- 
demicians aie to be chosen, endowed with proper 
talents, for beginning to form this academy, into 
which no jicrson is to be admitted under twenty-five 
years of ago : they must likewise have each an 
estate ot two thousand livres a year, either in posses- 
sion, or to come to them by inheritance. The King 
will allow to each a pension of a thousand hvres. 
Thiy are likewise to have able masters to teach 
them the necessary sciences, and to in.struct them in 
all the treaties of peace, alliatiee, and others, which 
have been made in several ages past, The.'c members 
are to meet twice a week at the Louvre. From this 
seminaiw are to be chosen secretaries to embassies, 
who by degrees may advance to higher employments/* 

Cardinal Richelieu’s poLtics made France the 
terror of Europe. The statesmen who have appeared 
in that nation of late years have, on the contrary, 
rendered it either the pity or contempt of its neigh- ’ 
hours. The cf.rdiual erected that famous academy 
which has cariied all (he parts of polite learning to 
the greatest height. Hi.s chief design in that insti- 
tution was to divert the men of genius from meddling 
with politics, a province in wnich he did not care j 
to have any one else intcrferu with him. On the , 
cbntciuy, the Marcpiis Je Torcy seems resolved to j 


make several young men in France ns wise as him- 
self, and IS theiefore taken up at pi esent in esta- 
blishing a nursery of statesmen. 

Some jinvate letters add. that there will also be 
erected a seminary of petluoat jioljticianti, who are 
to be bi ought up at the feet of Mad-arnc de Mainte- 
non, and to be disjiatched into foreign couith upon 
any emergencies of state, but as (bo news of this 
last project has not been yet confiiined, I shall take 
no further notice of it. 

Several of my readers may doubtless jomember 
that upon the coiu lo'-uon of the last war, whuh had 
been caiiied on so siicccsstully by the enemy, their 
generals vvfie many of tlieiu tiansfonned into am- 
bassadois ; but the i ondnet of iho.se who have com- 
manded m the present war, has, it seems biought so 
little honour and advantage to ilien gieat moimieh, 
that he is rrsolvc'd to trust liis atKiiis 110 longer in 
the hands of those military gcntli'inen, 

The regulations of tins new academy veiy mneli | 
deserve oiir attention. The students aie to have in | 
possession or reversion, an estate of tW'o tboii'-ancl 
French livres per annum, which, us the ])re,sent e\. 
(hiinge runs, will amount (0 at least one hundred 
and twenty-six pounds English, Tins, with the 
loyal allowance ol a thousand livics, will enable 
them to find themselves in coffee and smilV; not to 
nic'nliou newspapers, ])cn^ .ind ink, wax and wafei**, 
with the like necessanes foi politRi.ins. 

A man must be at least tn e-and-twenlv befoie be' 
can be initiated into tlie mysicuies of Ibis acaiUmiy, 
though llicMf' is no question but many giave poisons 
of a much inoie aclvaneed age, who have* been con- | 
slant leadeis of the Paris (jcizette, will lie glad (0 | 
begin the world anew, and eiitei lliemsrlves upon [ 
this list of politicians. | 

The society of those hopeful joung gentlemen is | 
to he under tliP diiection ol six piofcvssoi s, who, it 
seems, aic to be .spocnlative statosmen, and cliavvn 
out of the body c)i (lie ro) al academy. These .six 
wise mastcis, aeeoiding to my private letters, are to 
have the following paits allot teal to tliem. 

The fijsl is to ui.slruc't the slndenls in state legci 
domain; as how to lake c^ff’ pic imjiri'ssion of a st'al 
to spill a wafer, to open a letter, to told it up again, 
with other the like ingenious feats of de.xtenty and 
art. When the students have accomplished tliem- 
sclves in this pail of tlieir piofession, they are to be 
delivered into the hands oi tlieii eccond instructor, 
who IS a kind of posture-master. 

This ailist is to leach them how to nod judi- 
ciously, to shrug up their shouldi is in a ciuhious 
c’ase, to connive with either eje, and, in a word, 
the whole practice of political grimace. 

The third is a sort of language-nuistej, who is to 
instruct them in a style proper for a minister in his 
ordinary diseourse. And to the end that this col- 
lege of statesmen may be thoroughly practised in 
the political style, they are to make use of it in 
iheir common conversations, before they are em- 
ployed cither in foreign or domestic affairs. If one 
of them asks another what o’clock it is, the other is 
to answer him mdireetly, and, if possible, to turn oft 
the question. If ho is desired to change a louis 
d’or, he must beg time to consider of it. If it be 
inquired of him whether the King is at Versailles 
or Marly, be must answer in a whisper. If ho be 
asked the news of the last Gazette, or the subject 
of a proclamation, he is to reply that he has not yet 
read it ; or if he does not care for explaining himself 
so far, he needs only draw up his brow in wrinkles, 
or elevate the left sliouider. 
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The fouith professor is to teach the wh(‘lc art of 
political characters and hieroglyphics; and to the 
end that they may be perfect also in this practice, 
they are not to send a nolo to one another (though 
it be but to borrow a Tacitus or a Machiavcl) which 
IS not wiitten in cipher. 

Their fifth professor, it is thought, will be chosen 
out of the society of Jesuits, and is to be well read 
ill the controversies of probable doctrines, mental 
reservation, and (ho nghts of princes. This learned 
man is to instnict them in the grammar, syntax, and 
construing part of Treaty Latin ; how to distinguish 
between the spirit and the letter, and likewise de- 
monstrate how the same form of words may lay^ an 
»'biigation upon any pvinee m Kuro])e, different 
from that which it lays upem his most Chiistian IMa- 
jesty. He is likewise to tc.ich them the art of hiid- 
ing Haws, loop-holes, and evasions in the most solemn j 
compacts, and particnlaily a great rabbinical secret, j 
revived of late years by the fraternity of Jesuits, | 
namely, that contradictory interpietations of the 
same article may both of them be true and valid. 

When our statesmen aic sulFiciently improved by 
(hose bevcM'dl msUuctors, thoy are to receive their 
last polishing from one who is to act among thorn as 
master of the ceiemonios. This gentleman is to give 
them lecUn es upon the impoHaul points of the elbow- 
I'hair and the staii-head, to instiiut them in the d;f- 
h’lent situations of the light hand, and to fuinish 
them With bows and iiiclinaLions of all sues, mea- 
siiKS and piopoi tioiis. In short, this piofcssor is to 
give the soiiety tlieir sM'lening, and iiituse into their 
manners that beuiitil'ul politnal starch, winch may 
({iialify them fin ievee-j, con ten entes, visits, and make 
tlieiii hlnne in wlial vulgat minds a.ie apt to look 
jpon as tn Ill's. 

1 have not yetheaidany fuither paiticulais, winch 
aie to be observed in this society ol unlledged states- 
men ; but t must confess, had I a son ot livc-.uid- 
twenty, that sliimld take it into Ins head at that age 
to set up foi a politician, 1 think I should go near 
to disinhcMit him foi u blockhead. Besides, I should 
be apprehensive lest tlic same arts which aie to en- 
able him to negotiate between potentates, might a 
little infect his oidinary bi haviom betv^cen man and 
man. 'I'Lere is no question but these young Ma- 
thiavels will in a little time turn their college upside 
down with plo(.s and bliatagein>, and lay as many 
schemes to circumvent (-lie another in a frog nr a 
salad, as they may licreafter put in piacticc to ovci- 
icdch a nei^hboui mg prince or state. 

We are t dd that tlie Spaitans, tliough they pn- 
nished tUolt m ihi' young im u ivhen it was discovered, 
looked upon it as honouralile if it succeeded. Pro- 
vided tlie conveyance was clean and unsuspected, 
youth might af^eiwaid.s boast of it. This, say the 
historians, was to keep them sharp, and to liuuler 
them from being imposed upon, cither in their pub- 
lic or private negotiations. Whether any such re- 
laxations of morality', such little leut (I’espni^ ought 
not to ho allowed m this intendcil seminary of poll- i 
ticians, I shall leave to the wisdom of their founder, j 

In the mean time, we have fair warning given us 
by this doughty body of statesmen ; and as Sylla saw ! 
many Mariuses in Ciesar, so I think we may disJover 
many Tortys in this college of academicians, Whab ' 
ever we think of ourselves, 1 am afiaJd neither our : 
Smyrna nor St. Jameses will be a match for it. Our ' 
cotfee-houscs are, inde-cd, *very gcod institutions; 
but whether or no these our British schools of poli- 
tics may furnibh out as able envoys and secretaries ! 
as an academy that is set apart for that purpose, | 


will deserve our serious consideration, especially if 
wo remember that our country is inoro tamoua (or 
producing men of integrity than statesniou ; and 
that, on the contrary, French truth and British 
policy mnke a conspicuous figure in nothing • as the 
FiUrl of Rochester has very well observed in his ad- 
iniiablc poem upon that barieu subject. — L. 

No. 306.] WEDNESDAY, FEB. ‘20, 1711-12. 

Qu® forma, ut «o tibi seni|U'r 

Inipiiiet'* Jl\ Sal vi Iff. 

Wha' beauty, or wlitit LluiMiiy, can bcur 

Fi» Krt’fii a pi.co, if 'itatcly and severe 

She still jiisul'3 ’ — Dryuen. 

*‘Mn. SniiCTATOR, 

“ I wmiTF, this to comTtmnicntc to you a misfor- 
tune which fi'i'quently happens, and therefore de- 
scives a consolatory discourse cm the subject. I was 
within (his half-year in the pn.sscssioii of as uiiich 
beauty and as many lovers any young lady in 
England. But my admirers have left me, and 1' 
cannot complain of ihciv behaviour. 1 have wuhiii 
that time had the small-pox: and (his face, which 
(according to many amorous epistles whicii I have 
by me) was the seat of all that is beautiful in 
woman, is now disfigured with scais. It goes to the 
very sonl of me to qteak what T really think of iny I 
face; and though 1 think I did not over-rule my I 
beauty while 1 had it, it lias c^xticincly advanced in Us j 
value' with me, now it u lust. There is one ciicum I 
stance which makes niy ease veiy paiticular; the 
Ugliest fellow that ever pietonded (o me, was and i.s 
most in uiy favmii, and he treats me at present the 
mosk unrc'asonably. If you c-ould make him rctuin *\ 
an obligation which bo owes mo, in liking a person j 
that IS not amiable. — But there is, I fear, no poasi- | 
bility of making passion move by the rules of rca- j 
son and gratitude. But say what you can to one | 
who has siiivived herself, and knows not how to act j 
in a new being. My lovers aie at the feet of my | 
rivals, my rivals aio every day bewailing me, and i 
I cannot enjoy what I am, by reason of the distrac U j 
j mg retlec Lion upon what I was. Consider the woman j 
j I was did not die of old age, but I was taken off in j 
j the prune of youth, and according to the course of j 
I nature may have forty years aftei-iiCc? to come. I 
; have nothing of myself left whuli I like, but that 
' “ I am, Sir, youi most humble Servant, 

I “ PAnTHfc.NtbSA.” 

! When Louis of Fiance had lost the battle of Ra- I 
milics, the addiecscs to him at that time wcic full i 
of his fortitude, and they turned hiRinisfortune to j 
his glory; in that, duiing Ins pi ospevity, he could ^ 
never have manifested his heroic eonst.iiicy under ( 
distresses, and so the woiblhad lost the most enii- i 
iieiit part of his clmractei I'aithenissaS condition ; 
gives her the same opportunity, and to resign con- | 
quests is a task as difficuUiu a beauty as a hero. In 1 
the very entrance upon this wuik blie mu t burn all } 
her love-letters; or since she is so candid as not to , 
call her lovers, who follow' her no longer, unfaithful, i 
it would be a very good leginuiug of a new life | 
from that of a beauty, to f end them back to those | 
who writ them, with this honest inscription, “ Ar- | 
tides of a marriage treaty broken off by the small- I 
pox.” I have known but one instance where a j 
matter of this kiud went on after a like misfortune, ; 
where the lady, who was a woman of spirit, writ j 
this billet 10 her lover 
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1 “ Sia, 

“ [f you flattered me before I had this terrible 
malady, pray cooie and sec me now ; but if you sin- 
cerely liked me, stay away, for I am not the same 

“ CORINNA *’ 

The lover thought there was something bo sprightly 
in her behaviour, that he answered; 

** Madam, 

“ I am not obliged since you arc not the same 
woman, to let you know whether I flattered you or 
not; but I assure you I do not, when I tell y'Oii 1 
now like you above all your sex, and hope you will 
boar what may betal me when wo are both one, as 
well as you do what happens to yourself now you 
are single ; therefore I am ready to take such a 
spirit for my companion as soon as you please. 

“ Amilcar.” 

If Parthenissa can now possess her own mind and 
think as little of her beauty as she ought to have 
done when she had it, there will be no great dimi- 
nution of her charms ; and if she was formerly af- 
feeted too much with them, an easy behaviour will 
more than make up foi the loss of them. Take (he 
whole sex together, and you lind those who have the 
strongest possession of men’s hearts are not eminent 
for their beauty. You see it often happen that those 
who engage men to the greatest violence, are such 
as those who arc strangers to them would take to be 
remarkably defective for that end. The fondest 
lover I know, said to me one day in a crowd of 
women at an entertainment of music, “ You have 
often hoard me talk of my beloved ; that woman 
there,” continued he, smiling, when he had fixed my 
pye, “ 18 her very picture.” The lady he showed 
me was by much the least remarkable for beauty 
of any in the whole assembly ; but having my cu- 
riosity extremely raised, I could not keep my eyes 
off her. Her eyes at last met mine, and with n 
sudden surprise she looked round her to see who 
near her was remarkably handsome that I was 
gazing at. This little act explained the secret. 
She did not understand herself for the object of 
love, and therefore she was so. The lover i.s a very 
honest plain man; and wliat charmed him was a 
person that goes along with him in the cares and 
joys of life, nor taken up with herself, but .sincerely 
attentive, with a ready and cheerful mind, to ac- 
company him in either. 

I can tell Parthenissa for her comfort, that the 
beauties, gpnerall} speaking, are the most imperti- 
nent and disagreeable of women An apparent 
desire of admiration, a reflection upon their own 
merit, and a precise behaviour in their general con- 
duct, are almost inseparable accidents in beauties. 
All you obtain of them, is granted to importunity 
and solicitation for what did not deserve so much of 
your time, and you recover from the possession of 
it as out of a dream. 

You are ashamed of the vagaries of fancy which 
so strangely misled you, and your admiration of a 
beauty, merely as such, is inconsistent with a toler- 
able reflection upon yourself. The cheerful good- 
humoured creatures, into whose heads it never en- 
tered that they could make any man unhappy, are 
the persons formed for making men happy. There 
IS Miss Liddy can dance a jig, raise paste, write a 
good hand, keep an account, give a reasonable an- 
swer, and do as she is bid; while her eldest sister, 
Madam Martha, is out of humour, has the spleen, 
learns by reports of people of higher quality new 


ways of being uneasy and displeased ; and this 
hajipens for no reason in the world, but that poor 
Liddy knows she has no such thing as a certain 
negligence that is so becoming; that there is not 1 
know not what in her nir ; and that if she talks like 
a fool, there IS no one will say, “Well! I know 
not what it is, but every thing pleases when she 
speaks it.” 

Ask auy of the husbands of your great beauties, 
and they will tell you that they hate their wives 
nine hours of every day they pass together. There 
IS such a particularity for ever affecte4 by them 
that they arc eneumbered with their charms in all 
they say or do. They pray at public devotions as 
they are beauties. They converse on ordinary oc- 
casions as they are beauties. Ask Belinda what it 
is o’clock, and she is at a stand whether so great a 
beauty .should answer you. In a word, I think, 
instead of offering to adminiister consolation to Par- 
thenissa, I should congratulate her metamorphosis; 
and however she thinks she was not the least inso- 
lent in the prosperity of her charms, .she wus enough 
so to find she may make herself a miicli more agree- 
able creature in her j)iesent adversity. The en 
deavour to please is highly promoted by a coiibcions- 
uess that the approbation of the per.son you would 
be agreeable to, is a favour you do not deserve; 
for in this case assurance of success is the most 
certain way to thsnppointment. Good-nature will 
always .supply the absence of beauty, but beauty 
cannot long supply the absence of good-nature. 

rosrsi lup r. 

“ Madam, February 18 

I have yours of this d iy, whciein you twice bid 
me not disoblige you, hut you must explain yourself 
further, before I know wh.ittn do. 

‘‘ i'’oiir most obedient Servant, 

T “ The Spk( i a ior " i 
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Voisafo dm, t]uul forre reioisci'il. 

Quid valeaiit imrtieri. lion Ar? vor. 39 

Ofton try what \\ eight \ou can support, 

And what your shoulders aro loo v\eak to hear. 

ItuHCOMMOM 

I AM so well pleased with the following letter, 
that lam in hojies it will not be a disagieeable 
present to the public 

“ Sin, 

“ Though I believe none of your readers more 
admire your agiceablc manner of working up trifles 
than myself, yet as your speculations arc now swell- 
ing into volumes, and will in all probability pass 
down to future ages, methinks I would have no 
Bingle subject in them, wliereiu the general good of 
mankind is concerned, left unfinished, 

** I have a long time expected with great impa- 
tience that yon would enlarge upon the ordiiJary 
mistakes which are committed in the education cff-. 
otir thildran. I the more easily flattered myael. 
that you would one tim^ or other resume tliis con- 
sideration, because you tell us that your lG8th 
paper was only composed of a few broken hints; 
but finding myself hitherto disappointed, I have 
ventured to send you my own thoughts on this 
subject. 

“ I remember Pericles, in his famous oration at 
the funeral of those Athenian young men who 
perished in the Samian expedition, has a thought 
very much celebrated by several ancient critics^ 
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namely, that the loss which the commonwealth 
suffered by the destruction of its youth, was like 
the loss which the year would suffer by the destruc- 
tion of the spring. The prejudice which the public 
sustains from a wrong education of children, is an 
evil of the same nature, as it in a maunor starves 
posterity, and defrauds our country of those per- 
sons, wno, with due care, might make an eminent 
figure in their respective posts of life. 

I have seen a book written by Juan Huartes, a 
Spanish ])hysKian, entitled Examen de Ingenios, 
wherein ho lays it down as one of his first positions, 
that nothing hut nature can ([ualify a man for 
learning; and that without a proper temperament 
for the particular art or Kcience which he studies, 
Ills utmost pains and application, assisted by the 
ablest masters, will be to no purpose. 

“ He illustrates this by the example of Tully’s 
son Marcus. 

“ Cicero, in ordei to accomplish hus son in that 
sort of learning wliicli he designed him for, sent 
him to Athens, the most cclcbiatcd academy at that 
time in the world, and where a vast concourse, out 
of the moht polite nations, could not but furnish the 
young gentleman with a multitude of great examples 
and accidents that might insensibly have instructed 
him 111 his designed studies. He plaeed him under 
j the care of Cratippus, who was one of the greatest 
' philosophers of the ago, and as if all the books 
which were at that lime written had not been suf- 
ficient for Ills Use, he composed others on purpose 
for him ■ notwithstanding all this, histoiy informs 
I us that Maicus pioved a mere hloekhoad, and that 
‘ nature (who, it sei ins, was even with the son for her 
{ prodigality to the father) reiidcicd him incapable of 
j improving by all the rules of eloquence, the precepts 
I of philosophy, his own endeavours, and the most re- 
I fined conversation in Athens. This author therc- 
I fore proposes, that there should be certain triers or 
cxamineis appointed by the state, to inspect the 
genius of every particular boy, and to allot him the 
part that is most suitable to his natural talents. 

“ Plato in one of Ins dialogues tells us, that So- 
crates, who was the son of a midwife, used to say, 
that a- his mother, though she was veiy skilful in 
her profession, could not deliver a woman unless she 
I was first with child, so neither could ho himself 
raise knowledge out of a mind where nature had not 
planted it. 

“ Accordingly, the method this philosopher took, 
of instructing his scholars by several interrogato- 
ries or questions, was ouly helping the birth, and 
bringing their own thoughts to light. 

“ The Spanish doctor above nicntioned, as his 
speculations grew more refined, asserts that every 
kind of wit has a particular science corresponding 
to it, and in which alone it can be truly excellent. 
As to those geniuses, which may seem have an 
equal aptitude for several thiup, he regards them 
us samany unfinished pieces of nature wrought off 
. in haste. 

■ “ There are indeed but very few to whom nature 

has been so unkind, that they are not capable of 
shining in some science or other- There is a^er- 
tain bias towards knowledge in every mind, which 
may be strengthened and improved by proper ap-" 
plications. 

“ The story of Clavius* is very web known. He 
was entered in a college of Jesuits, and after having 

• Chriutopfier Ciiivius. a geometrician and astronomer. 

' author of f.ve volumes in folio, who died at Home In 1612, 


been tried at several parts of learning, was upon 
the point of being dismissed as a hopeless block- 
head, until one of the fathers took it into his head 
to make an essay of his parts in geometry, which, 
ijfr seems, hit his genius so luckily, that ho after- 
ward became one of the greatest mathematicians of 
the age. It is commonly thought that the sagacity 
of these fathers, in discovering the talent of a 
young student, has not a little contributed to the 
figure which their order has made in the world. 

“ How different from this manner of education ia 
that which prevails in our own country’ where 
nothing 18 more usual than to see forty or fifty boys 
of several ages, tempers, and iuclinatious, ranged 
together in the same class, employed upon the same 
authors, and enjoined the same tasks ! Whatever 
their natural genius may he, they are all to be made 
poets, hi.storiaiis, and orator.s alike. "They are all 
obliged to have the same capacity, to bring in the 
same tale of verse, and to furnish out the same por- 
tion of prose. Every boy is bound to have as good a 
memory as the captain of the form. To be brief, in- 
stead of adapting studies to the particular genius of 
a youth, wc expect from the voung man, that he 
should adapt his genius to his studies. This, I 
must confcs.s, is not so much to be imputed to the 
instructor as to the jiarcut, who will never be 
brought to believe, that his son is not capable of 
performing as much as his neighbour’s, and that he 
may not make him whatever ho has a mind to. 

“ If the present age is more laudable than those 
v-hich have gone before it in any single particular, 
it ia in that geucious care W’hich several wcll-dis- 
posed persons have taken in the education of poor 
childrtu: and as in these charity-schools there is 
no place left for the ovci weening fondness of a 
arent, the directors of them would make them 
eiieficial to the public, if they considered the pre- 
cept which I have been thus long inculcating. 
I'hcy might easily, by well examining the parts of 
those under their inspection, make a just distribu- 
tion of them into proper classes and divisions, and 
allot to them this or that particular study, as their 
genius qualifies them for professions, trades, handi- 
crafts, or service, by sea or land. 

“ How is this kind of regulation wanting in iho 
three great professiDns ! 

“ Dr. South, complaining of persons who took 
upon them holy orders, though aitogolher uuqualt- 
fied for the sacred function, says sonuwhere, that 
many a man runs his head against a pulpit, who 
might have done his countrj excellent service at 
the plough-ta,il. 

“ In like mannci many a lawyer, who makes hut 
an indifferent figure at the bar, might have made 
a very elegant waterman, and have shined at the 
Temple stairs, though he can get no business in the 
house. 

I havo known a corn-cuttcr, who with a right 
education would have been an excellent physician. 

** To descend lower, are not our streets filled with 
sagacious draymen, and politicians in liveries? We 
have several tailors of six foot high, and meet with 
many a broad pair of shoulders that are thrown 
away upon a barber, when perhaps at the same time 
we see a pigmy porter reeling under a hurdfen. Who 
might have managed a needle with much dexterity, 
or nave snapped nis fingers with great ease to him- 
self, and advantage to the public. 

» The Spartans, though they acted with the spirit 
which I am here speaking of, carried it much fur- 
ther than w uat I propose. Among them it was not 
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lawful for Ihe father Iiimsclf to bring up his chiWren 
after his own fancy. As soon as they were seven 
years oM, they were all listed in several comnanjee 
and disciplined by the public. ' The old men were 
spectators of their performances, who often raised 
quarrels among them, and set them at strife wifli 
one another, that by those early discoveries they 
might sed^how their several talents lay, and, without 
any regard to their quality, disposed of them ac- 
cordingly, for tho service of the couunonwealih. 
^ this means, Sparta soon became the mistress of 
^rcece, and famous through the whole woild for her 
CiviJ and miJitayy di*.iphiic;. 

If you think this letter deserves a nlaec amontr 
^nr spccnlations, I may pci haps irmibie you with 
some other thoughts on the same subject. 

^ 1 am,” &c. 
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- Jam proterv.i - 

FronUd ptuct LalaKo mantuin — ilou Od 5. lib. u vet 15 
Laluge will soon procl.un^ f, 

tier love, nor blush to own Jior flame — Cr.fKui 

Mn. Sphe I'ATOR, 

0 J trouble iii prder to piopoflc my- 

vnii '"'i weighty Pfi/ea vvhu h 

you have thought Ht to uudergg for, tic pubtie good. 

1 am a very great lover of tvomcn,' that is tu say 

honestly ; and ^ it is natural to stutfy.what one 
!Hnd i «sUiously applied iu>^,elf to iinder. 

stand them 1 he present (iicumstanee relating tg 

Spectator, a poison to Im distineutshed and vested 

i marriages. 

^ Temple, and Itnow, by seeing women 

duripd^f^Tk observing thcih eon- 

ducted by their Counsel to judges’ ojhambers, that 
there is a custom m case of making conveyance oT 
a wile s estate, that she is earned to a judge’s apart- 

private, whether she has not boon fri^^ht^ned or 
sweetened by her spouse into the ac^ shollgol ?o 
do, or whether it is of her own free will. Now if 

»vhy should there not bo also a proper udicei. for 
examining such as are entering int,, the state of 
, malnrnony, whether they aio fmeed by parents on 

ZL'f' -tlm other, to 

come together and bring forth such al^Tiward heirs 
I as are the pioduct of half love 'and constiained com- 
pliances? 1 here IS nobody, though I say it myself, 
would be fitter for this office than I an/, for I am 
an ugly fellow, of groat w it and sagacity. My father 
was a hale countiy ’squire, my mother a wittV 
beauty of no fortune. The match was made by eon^ 
sent of my mother’s parents against her own, and I 
am the child of the lapc on the wedding night: so 
that I am as healthy and as homely us mV father 
hut as sprightly and agreeable as my mother. It 
would be ol ffroat ease Jto you, if you would use me 
under you, that matches might be better regulated 
ot the future, and we might have uo more children 
of SQuabbles. I shall not reveal all my pretensions 
until 1 receive your an8v^c^ : and atn, Sir, 

: Your most humble Servant, 

, “ Mules Palfrey,” 

Mr. Spectator, 

citv LT unformnato men within the 

cJty-walls, who am maxnddtTi woman of quality, 


but her temper IS somewhat different from Umt of 
Udy Anvil. My lady’s whole time and thoughts 
are spent m keeping up to the mode both in an- 
pareland furniture. All the goods in my house have 
boeu changed three times in seven yeais. I have 
had seven children by her: and by m,r marrhige- 
articlcsshe was to have her apaitment ncwfurni.shrd 

as often as she lav in. Nothing in our house is 
usehil but that which is fashionable; my pewter 
holds out generally half a year, my plate a full 
two vemonth; chairs are not fit to sit in that wcie 
made two years since, nor beds fit foi any^ingbuL 
to sleep 111 , that have stood up above that time Mv 
•lear is of npimoii that aa old fashioned grate con- 
sumes coals but gives no heat, if she brinks out 
ol glasses of last year she cannot distinguish wine 
Irom siuall-boer. Oh, dear Sir, you may guess all 
^ * “ Yours. 


P. S I could bear even all this, if I were not 
obliged also to eat fashionably. I have a plain 
stomach, and have a constant loathing ol wliatever 
i^mes to my own table; toi which reason I dme at 
the chop-house three days m a week ; whcio the 
pood company wonders they never see you of late 
1 ain sure, by voiir unprejudiced discournos, you love 
broth better th,in soup.” ^ 

“ Mr. Spectator, Will’s, Feb. 19. 

1 // believe you are a person as much 

alked of as any man in town. I am one of your 
best friends jn this house, and have laid a wacrer 
you are so candid a man, and so lione,^t a fellow That 
you will print Ihis leltei, though if h ,n reeouunen- 
datumof a newspaper caller] The Histonaii. 1 have 
read a carduliy, aud find it wntton with irood 
sense modesty, and fire. Yon must allow the town 
IS kinder to you than you deserve; and I doubt not 
but you have so much sense «f the world’s change 
Of humour, and instability of all human things, as 
to undorstand, that the only way to preserve favour 
, to communicate it to others with gogd-noture and j 
judgment. You are so generally read, that what ' 
you speak of wiU be read. This with men of sense 
ana taste, js all that is wanting to recommend The 
llistonaii, 

I “ I am, Sii, your daily Advocate, 

“ Header Gkm i e.” 

I Was very mugh .surprised this morning that any 
one should hnd out my lodging, and know it so well 
as, to come diver tly to my closet-door, aud knock at 
It; to give me the following letter. When I came 
oRt 1 opened it, and saw, by a very strong pair of 
shcics and a warm coat the beaier had on, that he 
walked all the way to bring it me, though dated from 
rork. My misloitunc is that I c,sniiot talk and I 
found the jnossenger had so much of me, that ho 
could think hotter than speak. IIo had, I observed 
a polUc discerning, hid under a shrewd rusticity’ 

Ho delivered the paper with a Yorkshire tone and 
a town leer. 

**Mh. Spectator, 

Tho privilege you have indulged John Trot ha^ 

, pro^d of yerv bad consequence to our illustiious ae- 
rtenudy, which, besides the many excellent maxims 
It K Icmndedupon, is remarkable for the e.xtraordi- 
nary deconim observed in it. Ohe instance of which 
iSy that the carders (who , are always of the first 
quality) oe^rbep to play until the French dances 
are .'finished and the country dances begin; but 
John Irot having now got your comuiifesion in his 
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packet (whicli everyone here Ima a profound re«J>eft 
for) has the assuraucc to sot up for a minueUdtmieer. 
Not only 80 , but he hay brought down upon us the 
whole body of tho Trots, which aie very numerous, 
with their auxiliuiics iho hobblers and the skippers, 
by which means the time is so much wasted, that, 
unless we break all rules of gaverniuciit, it must ic- 
dound to the utter subversion of the brag-UbIc, the 
discreet members of which value lime, as Fribb|e\s 
wife does her pin-money. M^e are pretty wtdl as- 
sured that your indulgence to ^'rut was only in rc- 
l.iti(»n to country dances ; however, we have deterred 
issuing an order of council upon the premises, 
hoping to get you to join with us, that Trot, nor any 
of his clan, prcsUine for tho future to dance any but 
country dances, unless a hornpipe upon a festival 
day. If you will do this, you will oblige a gieat 
many ladies, and particulai ly your most humble 
Servant, 

“ York, Feb. 16. Er iz. SwKKrsTAKEs.” 

“ I never inearit any other tliaii that >fr. 'J'lot 
I should coiitinc himself to country dances. And I 
! further direct, that be shall take out none but hii 
i own relations according to tlieir nearness of blood, 

I but any gentlewoman may take out him. 

London, Ftb. 21. '‘Tnii SiTcxaTon.” 


described in tho fiist book as besmeared with the 
blood of human sdcrifices, and delighted with the 
tears of parents, and the cries of children. In the 
second book he is marked out as fiercest spirit 
that tonght in heaven ; and if we comsidcr the figuie 
which he makes m tho sisth book, where the battle 
of the angels is dp^cr^bed, we find it ©very way 
aiiaweiable to tlie same fuiious, enraged character: 

Whore the might of i^ahrlel fouglit. 

And with flerre eiwu^ns pierc'd the deep array 
Of Moldch, ftinoii'i king, who him defy'd, 

And at hi>< olMciot-whcelH lo iJran hjm bound -i 
1 lire lien d, nor from the lloiy^dnc of hoav’n '• 

Itrfi -lin'd Ins lonqiie hlusphenmtiH • but nnon, 

Down elo.’en to the waist, with shatter'd arms 
And uncouth puni fled hollowing 

It may be woitli while to observe, that Milton has 
rejucsnitod tins violent impetuous gpint, who is 
liuiricd on by such precipitate pasMons, as the first 
that, rises in the assembly to give his ojmiion upon 
tlieir present posture of affairs. Accordingly he de- 
clares himself abiuplly for war, and appears m- 
rciiitcd at his coinpanious for losing so much time 
as even to deliberate upon iL All his sentiments 
are rash, audacious and desperate. Such as that 
of arming themselves wilb their tortures, and turn- 
ing their pumshraeufs upon him who inflicted them 
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Di, qu hii- uii;ior urn esf Aniraarum, Umbrfoqiie slicntes, 

Kt ( I K it ri.le,. 'll" ■ loca iiocic sileiUia laio ^ 
iMt Ml ii’ I H hkiii I ' jsit niiDilue i c»Uo 
I'aii.Uire roi alia terra et caligiiie morsa" 

' Vnvo. yf.n. vl \er 261. 

Ve realms, yet nnrevcord to human stgld. 

Ye gods, who rule the regiomof the night. 

Ye glKliiig ghosts, ponmt'me to relate 

The mystic wondeis of your bi'ont aluto — DRanitsi. 

I HAVE before observed in geueial, that the per- 
' sons whom Milton introduces into his poem always 
, discover such i>enUinent,a and behavioui as are in a 
j peculiar manner conformable to their respective cha- 
I racter.s. Every circumfitanee in tlicir speeches aud 
! actions is with great justice and delicacy adapted 
1 to the per.‘‘ 0 n« who speak and act. .^s the poet veiy 
much excels in this consistency of his chaiactcrs, I 
shall beg leave to consider several passages ol the 
second book in this light. That superior greatness 
and mork-majcsly whitli }S ascribed to the pviuce 
of the fallen angels, is admirably preserved in the 
bcginmng of Ihia Look. His opening and closing 
the debate ; bis taking on himself that great enter- 
prise, at the thought ot which the whole infernal as- 
sembly trembled ; his eucomiLeririg the hideous 
phantom who j^uarded tho gates of hell, and ap- 
peared to him ill all histeiioia; arc instames of 
that proud and daring mind which could not brook 
ftubinission, even to Omnipotence ! 

Satan wai i\n\v at hand, and from In'! seat 
Tho inonsttr, ruoviiijf onward, came as fast 
Wllli horrid ■s'ridGn, hell Lrcmbled as he stiode. 

Th’ Undaunted fiend whnt ttda might bo admir'd, 

Admlr d, not fear'd 

The same boldness aud intrepidity of behaviour 
discovers iUelf in the several advCiiiures which ho 
meets with, during bit passage through the regions 
of unformed matter, and particularly in his address 
to those tremendous powers, who are described as 
presiding over it. 

The part of Moloch is likewise, in all its circura- 
itaaces, full of that fire and ftiry which distinguish 
thin spirit from the rest of the fallen angels He in 


N'o, let «<( rathiT choose. 

Arm'd witli hell names and lury, all nt once 
O'er Imavcii s ln;h tow'rs to feico resisili-ss wny, 
runiiug "ur Imiuifts into horrid amn 
Aijninst Iho lorf roi , when to meet tlU' nojjo 
Ol his .iliiiightj oiij^hie he shall liear 
Infernal thunder, and for Injlitnm^ see 
Block Art* and horroi shot^with eijual rage 
Arnt.ng lus imgola, and his throne itself 
Mix’d with larlarl.ui sulphur, and strange fire, 

Ills own invo'.itsid turinenta — • 

His preferring annihilation to shame or misery is 
also highly suitable to Ins chaiacter ; as thejcomioit 
he draws from their disturbing tho peace of heaveny 
that if it 1)0 not victory it is revougo, is a senti- 
ment truly diabolical, aud becoming the bittcraesi 
of thiii im])3a<*ab)p spirit. 

Belial h tle'sciibcd in the first book as tho idol of 
tho lew'd and luxurious He is in the aeroiid book, 
purguaut to that description, characterized as timo- 
rous and slothful; and if we look iuto the sixth 
book, we find him ( elebratcd in the battle of angels 
for nothing but that bcofiing speech winch he makes 
to Satan, on their supposed advanuige over the 
enemy. As his appraranro is uniform, and of a- 
piece, in these three scctTval views, we fiml Ins sen- 
timents in the infernal assembly evi'ry way contorm* 
able to his chaiacter. Such are his apprehensions 
of a second battle, his hoi rois of annihilation, hiu 
referring to be miKciable, rather tb.an “ not to be."' 
need not ob^o) ve. Unit the conliast of thought in 
thiH speech, and that which pieccdca it, gives an 
ag'oeablc variety to the dehaic. 

Mammon’s character is so fully drawn in the first" 
book, that the poet adds nollniig to it in rh^ second. 
Wo wero before told, that fio was the first who 
taught mankind to ransack the cuith for gold and 
silver, and that he was tho architect of Pandoemo* 
nium, or the infernal ;^ialace, where the evil apiriti 
•were to meet in council. His speech in this book 
is every way suitable to depraved a character. 
Ilow proper is that reflection of tlmir being unable 
to lUBto the happiness of heaven, were they actually 
there, in the mouth of one, who, while was in 
hcavefl, is said to have had his mind dazzled with 
the outward pomps and glories of The place, and to 
have been more intent on the riches of tne pavement 
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than on the beatilic rision. I shall also leave the 
reader to judge how agreeable the following senti- 
ments are to the same character : 

This deep world 

Of (l.irkneHs do we dread ? How oft amidst 
T hU k clouds and dark doth hoav n •} all luling «ire 
Cliousc to reside, bis glory unobscur d, 

And with the ini\)esty of durknew round 

Covers his throne; from whenec deep thunders roar. 

Musteiing their rage, and heaven resembles hell ! 

As he our darkness, cannot we his light 
Imitate when we please ? Ihia desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold, 

Mor want we skill or art, from whence to laise 
Magniliconce . ami what can heav n shew more ? 

Beelzebub, who is reckoned the second in dignity 
that tell, and is, in the first book, the second that 
awakens out of the trance, and confers with Satan 
ujiGn the situation of their affairs, maintains his rank 
in the book now before us. There is a wonderful 
Aiajesty described m his rising u]i to speak. He 
acts as a kind of mode rator between the tw'o opposite 
parties, and proposes a third undertaking, which 
the whole assembly gives into. The motion he makes 
of detaching one of their body in spareh of a new 
world, IS grounded upon a project devised by Satan, 
and cursorily proposed by him in the following lines 
of the first book : 

Space may produce now worlds, whereof so nfe 
There went a f.ime in heav'n, that he ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A generation, whom his choice regard ^ | 

Should favour equal to the sons of heav'n. 

Thither, if hoi to pry, shall be perhaps j 

Our first oiuption, llnthtr ur elsewhere; 

For tbi<i infernal pit shall never hold 
Celestial spirits in bondage, nor th’ abyss 
Long under darkness cover But these thought^ 

Full counsel must mature *— 

It is on this project that Beelzebub grounds his 
j proposal : 

VVbat if we find 

Some easier enterprise ? There is a place 
fit ancient and prophetic fame in heav’n 
Err not), another world, Mie happy seat 
Of some new r.if e call d man, nlioul tins tone 
To he created like to us, though less 
In pow r and excellence, hut favour d more 
Of him v\h<) rules above, so was his will 
Pronounc'd among the gods, and by nn oath. 

That shook heav'u’s whole ctrcurnfercuce, confirm’d. 

f The reader may observe how just it was, not to 
I omit in the first book the project upon which the 
j whole poem turns ; as also that the prince of the 
1 fallen angels was the only proper person to give it 
birth, and that the next to him in dignity was the 
fittest to second and support it. 

There is besides, I think, something wouderfull^ 
beautiful, and very apt to affect the reader’s imagi- 
nation, in this ancient prophecy or report m 
heaven, concealing the creation ot man. Nothing 
could show more the dignity of the species, than 
this tradition wh ch ran of them bcfoic tfieir exis- 
tence. They are represented to have been the talk 
of heaven before they were created. Virgil, in 
compliment to the Homan coiniuoriwealth, makes 
the heroes of it appear m tlinr state of pre-exis- 
tence ; but Milton does a far gi eater honoiu to man- 
kiud in general, as he gives us a glimpse of them 
even before the} are in being. 

The rising of* this gieat assembly is described in 
!i very sublime and poetical manner . 

Their rlaiiig all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote 

1 The diversions of the fallen angels, with the par- 
I lar account of their place of habitation, are de- 


scribed with great pregnancy of thought, and copi- 
ousness of invention. The diversions are every 
way suitable to beings who had nothing left them 
but btrength and knowledge misapplied. Sath aro 
their contentions at the race, and ui feats of arms, 
with their enteitainmeiit in the following lines: 

Others with vast I'yphtran rage more fell 
Kend up both rocks and hills, and nde the air 
In whirlwind ; bell searee bolds the wild iipionr 

Their music is employed in celeWating their own 
cnininal exploits, and their discourse in ^sounding 
the unfathomable depths of fate, free-will, and fore- 
knowledge. 

The several circumstances in the description of 
bell are finely imagined; as the four rivers which 
disgorge tbemaelvos into the sea of fire, the ex- 
tremes ot cold and heat, and the iiver of oblivion. 
The monstrous animals produced in that infernal 
world are ieprc.sentcd by a single line, which gives 
us a more horrid idea of them, than a much longer 
dcsciiption would have done: 

* Nature breeds, 

Ferv'erse, nil monstrous, all prodi^^ioua Ihiiig*, 

Abonuu.ible, imitU’r.ibU;. .nul worse 

Than fatdvs >cl have teqtn'd. or fear conceiv'd, 

(jorgons. and dras, and clmner.is diro 

This episode of the fallen spirits, and their place 
of habitatinii, coitus in \ejy happily to unbend the 
I iiiiiid of the reader fioin its attention to the debate. 

* An ordinary poet would indeed lia\c spun out so 
! muny circumbtanc es to a great length, and by that 
moans have weakened, instead of illustiattd, th« 
principal fable. 

The Hight of Satan to the gates of hell is finely 
imagined. 

1 have already declared xnv opinion of the alle- 
gory coneeining sin and death, which is, however, 
a very finished piece in its kind, when it is not 
considered as a part of an epic poem. The genea- 
logy of the sovcial persons is contiivcd with great 
delicacy. Sin is the daughter of Satan, and 
Heath the offspring of Sin. The incestuous mix- 
ture between Sin and Death produces those monster* 
and hell hounds which fioni time to tune enter into 
their mother, and tear the bowels of her who gavo 
them birth. 

These are the terrors of an evil conscience, and 
the proper fruits of sin, which naturally rise from 
the apprehensions of death. This last beautiful 
moral is, I think, clearly inlimuted in the speech of 
Sin, where, complaining of this her dieadful issue, 
she adds. 

Before mine eyes ilr opposlticn sjls 

Oriiii Death, uiy son anil foe. wlio seu them cn. 

And me his parent would full soon devour 
For want of other prey, but that he knovvg 
His end wilii mine involv d — ~ 

I need not mention to the reader (ho beautiful 
cirrumstance in the Inst part of this quotation. He 
will likewise observe how naturally the three per- 
sons concerned in this allegory are tempted by one 
common interest to enter into a confederacy toge- 
tl^’r, and how properly Sin is made the poi tress of 
hell, and the only being that cun open the gates to 
that world of tortures. 

The desc^ifitive part of this all£*gory is likewise 
very strong, and full of sublime id^as. 'j'be figure 
of Death, the regal crown up 9 n his head, his menace 
of iSatan, his advancing to the combat, the outcry 
at his birth, are circumstances too noble to be past 
over in silence, and extremely suitable to this kini^ 
of terrors. \ need not mention the jastness of 
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thought trhich is observe<i in the generation of these 
several symbolical persons ; that Sin was produced i 


POSTSCRIPT. 

** Sir, if 1 marry this lady by the assistance of 


upon the first revolt of Satan, that Death appeared ' your opinion, >ou may expect a favour for it 
soon after he was cast into hell, and that the terrors | <t . 
of conscience were conceived at the gate of this i ****• Spi-ctaior, 

place of torments. The description of the gates is “I have the misfortune to be one of those un- 
vory poetical, as the opening of them is full of Mil- happy men who arc dietinguithcd by the name of 


ton's spirit: 

On a suciden open fly 

With impetuous recoil und Jarring aouad 
Til’ uifernal doors, and on Uieir hliigoa grate 
tlarsb thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 
Of Krfbus, Kho open’d, but to shut 
Excidl’d her p«iw‘r; the gates wide open stood, 

'1 hat with extended wings a banner d host 
Under spread ensigns marching miglit pans through 
With horse and chanols rank J in loose array; 

So wide tliey stood, and like a funiaie mouth 
Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy (lame. 

In ^dtan’s voyage through the chaos there are 
several imaginary persons dcxscribcd, os residing in 
that immeu.se waste of matter. This may perhaps 
be couformahle to the taste of those critics who are 
pleased with nothing m a poet winch has mjt life 
and manners ascribed to it; but for iny own part, I 
am pleased most With those pa.s.sage8 ui this dtvscrip- 
I tinn which cany in them a greater measure of pro- 
bability, and arc such as might possibly have hap- i 
pened. Of this kind is his fiist mounting in the 
smoke that lixMJS from the inlernal pit, liis falling I 
into a cloud of nitre, and the like combustible nia- | 
teriais, (hat by their e.xphisiou still hurried linn j 
foiward in his voyage; his spiiuginc upward like 
a pyramid of lire, with liis laborious passage through 
that confusion of elements winch the pdet calls 
Ihe womb of nature, and perhaps her gra\o. 

The glimmering light which shot into the ch.ios 
from the utmost verge of the creation, with the dis- 
tant discovery of the eaith that hung close by the 
moon, are wonderfully beautiful and poetical. — L. 
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Connubio jungam st.ibili Vmo. /f'n i 77. 

I’ll tio the nidmolublo tnarnuga'knot 

“ Mr. Spec'iatok, 

“I AM a ceitain young woman that love a cer- 
tain young man very heartily; and my father and 
mother were for it a great while, but now they say 
I can do better, but I think I cannot. They bid me 
not I6ve him, and I cannot unlove him What 
must I do ? Speak quickly. 

BroDY Dow^-bvkk.’' 

“ Dear Stkc., Feb. 19, 1712. 

“ I have loved a lady entirely for this year and a 
half, though for a great jiart of the time (which has 
contributed not a little to my pain) I liave been 
debarred the liberty of conversing with her. The 
ground of our difference was this; that when wo 
had inquired into each other's circumstances, w’o 
found that at our first setting out in the world, wo 
shculd owe five hundred pounds more than Iwr 
fortune would pay olT. My estate i.s seven hundred 
pounds a-year, besides the benefit of tin mines. 
Now, dear Spec., upon this state of tlje case, and 
the lady’s positive declaration that there is still no 
other objection, I beg you will not fail to insert- 
this, with your opinion a^s soon as possible, whether 
this ought to be esteemed a just cau.so or impediment 
why wfc should not bo joined, and you will for etor 
oblige yours sincerely, Dick Lovksick. 


discaidcd lovers; but I am the less mortified at my 
i disgrace, because the young lady is one of tliose 
creatures who set up for negligence of men, are for- 
sooth the most rigidly virtuous in the world, and 
yet their nicety will pomil them at the command 
of parents to go to bed to the most utter stranger 
that can be ])roposed to them. As to mo myself, I 
was introduced by the father of my mistress; but 
find 1 ow’e iny being at first received to a compau- 
son of my estate with that of a former lover, aud 
that I am now in like manner turned off to give 
way to a humble servant still richer than 1 am. 
What makc.s this treatment the more extravagant 
IS, that the young lady is lu the management of 
j this w.iy of fraud, and obeys her fathei’s ordeis 
on these occasions without any manner of reluc- 
tance, but does it with the .same air that one of 
your men of the world would signify the necobsity 
of affairs for turning another out of office. When 
I came home last night, 1 found this lettei fium my 
mistress . — 

“ Sir, 

** I hope you will not think it any manner of dis- 
respect to your person ormeiit, that the intended 
nuptials between us are interrupted. My father 
.^avs he has a much better offer fur me than you can 
inake,^ and has ordered me to break off the treaty 
between u.s. If it had proceeded, I should have be- 
haved myself with all suitable regard to you, but as 
It is, 1 beg we may be strangeis for the future. 
Adieu. “ Lydia. 

“ This great indifference on this subject, and the 
mercenary motives for making alliances, is what I 
think lies naturally before you, and I beg of you to 
give me )our thoughts upon it. My answer to Lyclia 
was as follows, which 1 hope you will approve: for 
you are to know the woman’s family afl'ect a won- 
derful cabc on these occasions, though they expect 
it should be painfull) rcLcived on the man’s side 

“ Madam, 

1 have received yours, and knew the prudence 
of your house so well, that I always took care to be 
rcUdy to obey your commands, though tliey should 
be to see you no more. Pray give my service to 
all the good family. Adieu, 

“ Cl ITOPHON. 

“ The opera subscription is full.” 

MEMORAxNDUM. 

The censor of marriage to consider this letter, 
and report the common usages on such treaties, with 
how many pounds or acreii. .le generally esteemed 
sufficient reason for preferring a new to an old pre- j 
tender; with his opinion what is proper to be deter- 
mined m such cases for the future. See No. 308, j 
Jet. 1. I 

Mr. Spkctator, ! 

“ There is an elderly person lately left off busi- ' 
nesg and settled in our town, in order, as ho thinks, 
to retire from the world ; but he has brought with ! 
hitn^such an inclination for tale-bearinff, that he 
dis^rbs both himself and all our neighhoorhooA 
Notwithstanding this frailty^ the honest gentleinau 

2 A 3 
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is so hnppy as to have no enemy; at the samo time 
he lias nut one friend who will venture to acquaint 
him wilh his weakness. It is not to be doubted, but 
if this failing were set in a proper light, he would 
quickly perceive the indecency and evil conse- 
quences of it. Now, Sir, this being an infinnity 
which I hope may be corrected, and knowing that 
be pays much deference to you, 1 beg that when 
you are at leisure to give us a speculation on gos- 
Mpmg, you would think of my neighbour. You 
will hereby oblige several who will be glad to find a 
reformutiou in their gray-haired friend: and how 
bocommg wi-ll it be for him, instead ol pouring forth 
v^rords at all adventures, to set awafih belore the 
door of his mouth, to refrain his tongue, to check 
Its impetuosity, and guard against the sallies of that 
little port, forward, busy person; whieh, under a 
sober conduct, might prove a useful member of so- 
ciety I In complianco with those intimations, I have 
taken the liberty to make this address to you. 

“ I am, Sir, your most obscure Servant, 

“ rHlJ.ANTllROpoS.” 

“ Mu. SPECTAlOri, 

This IS to petition you in behalf of my.self and 
many more of your gentle readers, that at any time 
when you may have private reasons against letting 
UB know what you think yourself, }ou would he | 
pleased to pardon us such letters of your correspon- ! 
dent as seem to be of no use but to the printer. 

“ It is further our humble request, that you would 
substitute advertisements in the place of such 
epistles, and that in order hereunto JMr Buckley 
may be authorized to take up of ynur zealous friend 
Mr. Charles Lillie, any quantity of words he shall 
from time to time have occasion for. ' i 

“ The many useful parts of knowledge whith may I 
be communicated to the public this way will, we 
hope, bo a cousideration m favour of your petitioners 
“ And your Petitioners,” Sec. 
Note. That particular regard be had to this peti- 
tion ; and the papers marked letter It, may he 
carefully examined fertile future.— T. 


■ are crosi^-baned ; she is not permitted to go out of 
; house but with hei keeper, who is a staid relation of 
I my own ; 1 have likewise forbid her the use of pen 
j and iiiK, for this twelvemonth last past, and do not 
I suffer a buiid-box to be carried into her room before 
it has been scaichod. Notwith-sfanding these pre- 
cautions, I am at my wit’s end for fear of any sud- 
den Burprise, There were, two or throe nights ago, 
some fiadloB heard in the street, which I am afraid 
I portend me no good ; not to mention a tall Insh- 
! man, (hat has been seen walking hefor» my-^house 
more than once this winter. l\Iy kinswoman like* 
]||ise informs me, that the girl has talked to her twice 
ot thrice of a gentleman in a fair wig, and that she 
loves to g() to church more than ever she did m her 
life. Slie gave me the slip about a week ago, upon 
which my wliole house was in iilaim. I imme- 
I diately dispatched a hue and cry after her to the 
I ’Change, to her mantua-makcr, and to the young 
ladies that visit her; but after above an houi-’s 
search she returned of hcisclf, having been taking 
a walk, as she told me, by Rosamond’s pond. I 
have hereupon turned off her woman, doubled her 
guards, and given new instructions to my relation, 
who, to give her her due, keeps awatclifiil eye over 
all hci motions. This, Sir, keeps me iii a perpe- 
tual anxiety, and makes mo very often watch w iieii 
my daughter sleeps, as I am afiaid she is even with 
me m her turn. Now', Sir, what I would desire of 
you IS, to lepresent to this fluttering tribe of young 
tcllow's, who aie for making their fortunes by these 
indiiett means, that stealing a man’s daughter for 
the sake of her pi^rtion is but a kind of a toleiated 
robbery ; and that they make but a poor amends to 
the father, whom they jilunder after tins manner, 
by going to bed with his child. Dear Sir, be speedy 
in your thoughts upon tins siiojiit, that, if pos- 
tiihle, they may appear before the disbanding of 
the army. 

“ I am, Sir, 

Your nioct humble Servant, 

“ TiJM. Wa rcinvLi i .” 


I 
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j Nec Ve)]en<« pliareln«i rnacercst, ant lanipade fervet; 

I InJe faces ardent, venmnt a dole sagitta- 
I Juv. Sat. VI 1 37 

He slgli'i. adores, and courts her ev ry hour 
Who wou’d not do as much for such a dower? — Drypkv 

“Mr. Spectator, 

“I AM amazed that, among all the variety of 
characters with which you have enriched your spe- 
culations, you have never given us a picture of 
those audacious young fellows among us who com- 
I inonly go by the name of the fortune-stealers. You 
I uiust know, Sir, T am one who live iii a continual 
apprchtuision of tins sort of people, that lie in wait, 
day and night, for our children, and may be con- 
sidered as a kind of kidnanpers within the U\v. I 
um the father of a young heiress, whom I begin to 
look upon as marriageable, and who has looked upon 
hcrselt as such for above these six years. She is 
uuw’ in the eigliteenth year of her age. The fortuuc-i 
hunters have aheady cast their oyes upon her, and 
lake care to plant themselves in her view whenever 
she ap)>ears m any public assembly. 1 have myself 
caught a yoang jackanapes, wuh a pair of silver- 
friiiged gloves in the very fact. You must know. 
Sir, 1 have kept her as a prisoner of .state ever 
I since she was in her teens. Her chamber-windows 


Thcmisfocles, the great Athenian general, being , 
asked whether he would rathm* choose to marry his j 
daughter to an indigent man of merit, or to a worth- 
less man ot an estate, replied, that be should prefer j 
a man without an estate to an estate without a man. j 
The worst of It is, our modern fui tune-hunters are | 
those who turn ihcir heads that way, because they ; 
arc good for nothing else. If a young fellow finds 
he can make nothing of (bjke and Littleton, he 
provides hinisedf with a ladder of rojics, and by 
that means very often enters upon the prerriibes. 

The same art of scaling has been likewise prac- 
tised w'.ih good success by many military engineer.s 
Stratagems of this nature make parts and industry 
superlluous, and cut short the way to riches. 

Nor 13 vanity a less motive than idleness to this 
kind of mercenary pursuit. A fop, who admires 
his person in a glass, soon enters into a resolution 
of making his fortune by it, not questioniug but that 
every woman that falls in his way will do him as 
much justice as he docs himself. When an heiress 
sees n man throwing particular graces into his ogle, 
or talking loud within her hearing, she ought to 
look to herself; but if withal sho observes a pair of 
red heels, a patch, or any other particularity in his 
dieas, she cannot take too much care of her person. 
These are baits not to be trifled with, charms tha* 
have done a world of execution, and mime their | 
way into hearts which have been thought iiupieg- I 
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nable. The force of a man with these qualifications jjresent condition, and thoughtless of the matabflily 
IB 80 well known, that I am credibly informed there of fortune. Foitune is a term which we must uae 
are seveial female undertakeis about the ’Change, in such discoursi s as these, for what is wrought by 
who, upon the arrival of a likely man out of the the imseen hand of the Disposer of all things. But 
neighbouring kingdom, will furnish him with a molhinks the disposition of a mind which is truly 
piopcr dress fiora head to foot, to be paid for at a great, is that which makes misfoitunes and sorrows 


double price on the day of mairiage. 


little when they befal ourselves, great and lament- 


We must, however, distinguish botween fortune- able when they befal other men. The most unpar-* 
hunters and fortune-stealers. The first me those donable mnletactor in the world going to his death, 
as.siduous gentlemen who employ their whole livci, and beanng it with composure, would win the pity 
in th«} , cha.se, williout ever coming at the ouany. of tho.se who .should behold him ; and this iiotbe- 
SatTc-uus bds comlied and powdeu-fi at the lailies for cause his calaniily is deplorable, but because ho 
thirty years together; and taken his .stand lU a seems himself not to deplore it. We suffer for Inra 
sitle-box, until he has giown wrinkled undei ihi*1r who is le^s sensible of his own misery, and are in- 
eyes. He IS now laying the same siiaicb foi the dined to despise bun who sinks under the weight of j 
jireseiit geniMaljoti ot bi.uUics, uliich he piactised his distresses. On the other ham), without any | 
oil their inothcib. Coitilus, aftci having made hib toLieli of envy, a Icnipemtc .md well-governed mind 
upjili<.alioii"i to more than you meet with in Mr. looks down on such as are exalted with success, with 
Cowley’s hallad of mistresses, was at last smitten a certain sliaine for the imbecility of human nature, 
wulh a city lady of ifl.OOU/ sterling, but died of that can so fai forget how’ liable it is to calamity as 
old age bdoro he could bung matteis to bear. Nor to grow giddy with only the suspense of sonow, 
must I here omit ruy woithy fiiend Mr. Honey- vihieh is the portion of all men. He, therefore, 
cum!), who has olten told us in the club, that for wlio tuins Ins iaei' fiom the unhappy man, who will 
twenty years suttesMvdy', upon the death of a not look again when his eye is cast upon modest 
childless iich man, lie miinediately clievv on his i sorrow, who shuns afnittion like a contagion, doei 
boot'', called for his horse, and mad(‘ up to the wi- | but jiumper lumsolf iij) lor a sacrifuc, and contract 
(Unv. Wiien lie is rallied upon Ins ill siitcess. Will, in himself a gi eater ajititude to misery by attcnipt- 
witli Ins Usual gaiety, tells us, that he always found mg to e.scape it. A gentleman, wliere I happened 
hei pie-engaged. ; to be last night, fell mlo a discourse which I thought 

Widows are indeed the great game of your for- [ showed a good discerning in him. He took notice, 
tuiie-huiiters. Then' is scaiie a young iellow in that wherievci men hav^ looked into their heart foi 
the town, of six foot high, tliat has not passed in re- j the idea of true exeellence in human nature, they 

view beluip one or olhi r of iliesc vi call hy rehets. j have louud it to eunsi.st in sulfeiing alter aright 

Huilibids’s Cupid, who manner, and with a good grate. Heroes are always 

Ui^^imd }dia«/i healing sorrows, struggling w ilh adversities, 

tJpoii a Widow’s^ j.miuirc land. undergoing all kinds of hafdsliijis, and having, in 

, , ,11 1 1 1 11 the Kcrviee of mankind, a kind of appetite to difU* 

■ulaily employed II, da.ls, aud kmdhnR | and dangers. The gentlcm.,1, went on t,> 

flames. Hut as for wnjows il,e> are such a subtle j,,,, ,,,1, 

C-neratmi, of people, that ih, y may he left to Iheir ^ ,(,ere is in pal,. -nee under ealaniitu-s, 

cun con, hi. t ■ oi if they make a lal..,' ste|, m it, they ■ iiu, iPp „ nteis of romances, when they attempt to 
are aiisw erahio lor it to noL.aly hut themselves. „f ,he hiehest excellence, 

Ihe young inn, ..•out cicalui,.s » ,o have ■»> know- ; o ,i„,v r,„se a new 


ledge and exjif neiice oftlie woild, aie those whfise 


raiisa* k n.ifuTt' for tilings terrible; they raise a now 
ere.ition of monsters, dragons, and giants; where 


sah'ty I principally .oiisult in tins specula- I j,. . „h^n he l,a.s won 


tion. Tlic sle.ihng of sueli a one should, iii iny 
opinion, bo as jmnisliable as a lajie. Where there 


111 empire, or gamed his mistress, the rc.st of his { 
dory IS not woith lelatiiig. My friend tamed his 


IS no judgiiiciit theio is no ihoice; and ''hy the 

inveigling a woman befoic slu* is eonie to years j beings than men to join happiness and greatness, 
dist i etiori should not be as cnmiiial as the seducing I same idea; but that in our condition wo ! 

of her helnie she is ten yeais old, I am at a loss to , jjavc no eoncepfjon of sujierbitive e.xcellence, or I 


comprehend — L. 
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heroism, but as if is surrounded with a shade of 
distress. 

It is certainly the proper education we should 
give ourselves, to be prepared for tho ill events and 


Quod huic on^cuim, qiifp lau'^, cjiiotl docus erit tanli, quod accidents we aie to meet with in a lile sentenced to 
tuliiusci cum duioie torj.ori'i velit, qui dolon-m siimnium , be a scene of soirow; but instead ol this expccta- 


maluiu silii porsu.iirrit ’ Quam po^o <pin ij^u.mmiiain. qu.tm ; fj„j, softeii ourselves With TirospecU of constant 
turprudineni non pprtulcril, ut olTiigi.il dolorcm, jti id «uin- i , , ,, j i . i *1. i c r »• 

mm„ ni.lu.,- c...- <l«rc.c,ll'--'Ui.l I huf'ght, ami doslHiy m our minds the seeds ot fort.- 


seeds of forti- 


... , . , , c I 11 1 n ,1, . „ »i. tilde and virtue, which should support ua in hours of 

AMiat duty, wIi.Tl jtrnl'te. or wlj.it honour will lie think worth ’ * . i • 

enduring bodily paiu for. who lias persuadeil luiJiself that anguish. Ihe constant pursuit of pleasure has m 
p.iui IS (he clucl evil? Nay. lo what igiioinmy, to what jf something uisoleut and nnproi er for our being, 
b.i nicss, will lie iio‘ sloop, lo avoid it he has deler- q’hclc is a prcltv Sober liveliness in the Ode of 
Mioieii It to bo the vhief ('vU? • ,, u m,.,! 


Mioicu 1 out . Horace to Delius, where he tells him, loud mirth, 

Ir is a very melancholy reflection, that men are' oi immoderate soirow', inequality of behaviour either 
usually so weak, that it is’ absolutely necessary for in adversity or prosperity, are alike ungraceful in 
tlu'iu to know sorrow and pain, to be in their light man that is bom to die. Moderation in both cir- 
senses. Brosperous people (for happy there are cAuiistaiices is peculiar to generous minds. Men of 
none) aro hurried away with a fond sense of their that sort ever taste the gratificatiooB of health, and 

all other advantages of life, aa if they were liable to 

‘ The i,»,„o.,f,t-«w,d„w hero alluded l0WMTcm«.n So. w'th tl'*®. >l»<t when bereft of them, re.ign 

rrfty'i edit of iluibhrua, vol. I. part i. cauU) hup 212 . 213 . ) them With a grcatncsB of mind winch shows they 
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know thpi'r value and duration. The contempt of 
plea-sure is a certain preparatory for the contempt of 
pain. Without this, the mind is, as it were, taken 
suddenly by an unforeseen event; but he that has 
always, during health and prosperity, been absti- 
nent in his satisfactions, enjoys, in the worst ofdif- 
ficultie-?, the reflection, that his anguish is not ag- 
gravated with the comparison of past pleasures ninth 
upbraid his present condition, TulJy tells us a 
story after Pompey, which gives us a good taste ot 
the pleasant manner the men of wit and philosophy 
had m old times, of alleviating the distresses of litc 
by the force of reason and philosophy. Pompey, 
when he came to Hhode.s, had a curiosity to visit 
the famous philosopher Possidoniiis ; but finding 
him m his sick bed, ho bewailed the misfortune that 
he should not hear a discourse from him • “ Rut 
you may,” answered Possidoiiius ; and immediately 
entered into the point of stoical philosophy, which 
says, pain is not an evil. During the discourse, 
upon every puncture he felt from his distemper, he 
smiled and cried out, “ Pain, pain, he as imperti- 
nent and troublesome as you jilease, 1 shall never 
own that thou art an evil." 

Mr. Spectaioh, 

** Having seen in several of youi papers a con- 
cern for the honour of the cleigy, and their doing 
every thing as becomes their character, and parti- ‘ 
cularly peifiirmirig the public service with a due zeal 
and devotion ; I am the more encouraged to lay be- 
fore them, by your moans, several expressions used 
by some of them in their prayers before sermon, 
which I am not well satisfied in. As their giving 
some titles and epithets to great men, which aie in- 
deed due to them in their several ranks and stations, 
but not properly used, 1 think, in our [irayeis. Is 
it not contradiction to say, illustrious, right leverend, 
and right honourable poor sinners ? Those distinc- 
tions are suited only to our slate here, and have no 
place in heaven ; we .see they are omitted in the 
liluigy ; which, I think, the clergy should take f(/T 
their pattcin in their own forms ol devotion.* There 
is aniithcM exjucssion which 1 would not mention, 
but that I have heard it sevcial times before a 
leaiiK'd congregation, to bring in the last petition 
of the prayer in tliese word.s, ‘ O let not the Lord 
be angry, and 1 will speak but this once;’ as if 
theie was no difiercnce between Abraham’s inter- 
ceding for Sodom, for which he had no warrant, as 
we can find, and our asking those things which we 
are required to pray fur; they w8uld therefoie have 
much more reason to fear his anger if they did not 
make such petitions to him. There is another 
pretty fancy. When a young man has a mind to 

* In the orlfjiiul publlcption <>f this paper in folio, there was 
the following paisuge, left out v\ hen tho papers were printed 
ui volumes m 17 IZ' — 

[Another expression which I take to be improper, Is this, 

" the whole race of mnnklncl,'" vvheii they pray for all men; 
for race si^iiilks lineage or descent ; and If the rai e of man- 
kind may be used for the present generation (though, 1 think, 
not very fitly), the whole race takes in all from the beginning 
to the end of the world. I don’t remember to have met with 
that expre'^sion, in Ibeir seme, any where but in the old ver- 
sion of INalm XIV, which Iho^ men, I suppofo, have but little 
eMcem for And some, when they have prayed for all schools 
and nursones of good learning, and true religion, especially 
the two universities, add these words, *‘ (irant that from them, 
and all other places dedicated to ihy worship and service, may 
come forth suth perkons," &c But what do they mean by all 
other place*!* It seems to me. that this in cither a tautology, 
as being the same with all schools and nurseries before ex- 
I roiii.ed, or else It runs too far; for there are several places de- 
j dicutPd to the divine service, wlilcli cannot properly be in 
I tended here }— Spectetor in Jolio. 


let us know who gave him his scarf, he speaks a 
parenthesis to the Almighty. * Bless, as 1 am in 
duty bound to pray, the right-honourable the coun- 
tcih ;* is not that as much as to say, ‘ Bless her, for 
thou knowest I am her chaplain ? ’ 

“ Your humble Servant, 

T. “ J. O.** 
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Kxigite ut more* tonero* ceu pollice ducat- 

Ut *i quis ceia vnltiim facit Jcv. 5(it vfl. £27. 

Bid him besides hia daily pains employ. 

To foim llie tender manners of the boy, 

And woik him, like a waxen babe, with art, 

'lo perfect syiimietry in ev’ry part — Cu Drtokn. 

I SHALL give the following letter no other recom- 
mendation than by telling my readers that it comes 
fiom the same hand with that of last Thursday. 

• Id » • 

" Sin, 

“ I send you, according to my promise, some fur- 
ther thoughts on the education of youth, in which 
I intended to discuss that famous question, ‘ Whe- 
ther the education at a public school, or unucr a 
private tutor, is to be preferred ? ’ 

“ As some of the greatest men in most ages have 
been of very diflercnt opinions in this matter, I 
shall give a short account of what I think may be 
best urged on both sides, and afterward leave every 
person to deteiniine lor himself. 

“ It is ceitaiii from Suetonius, that the Romans 
thought the education of fheir children a businchs 
properly belonging to (he parents themselves; and 
Plutaieh, in the Life of Marcus Cato, tells us, that 
as soon as his son was capable of leainnig, Cato 
would suffer nobody to teach him but hiniseit, though 
he bad a servant named C’hilo, who was, an excel- 
lent giaiiimaiiari, and who taught a gieat many 
other youths. 

“ On the I'ontrriry, the Greeks seemed more in- 
clined to public schools and semmunes. 

“ A piivjtc education promises, in theliist place, 
virtue and good bleeding; a public school, auinly 
assurance, and an early knowledge in the way.s of 
the world. 

Mr. Locke, in his celebrated treatise of educa- 
tion, confesses that there are inconveniences to be 
feared on both sides : ‘If,’ says he, ‘ I keep my son 
at home, he is in danger ot bccouiiiig my young 
master; if I send him abroad, it is scarce poshible 
to keep him from the reigning toiitagioii of rude- 
ness and vice. He will perhaps be more innocent 
at home, but more ignorant of the world, and more 
sheepish when he comes abioad.’ However, as this 
learned author asserts that virtue is much more dif- 
ficult to be obtained than a knowledge ot the world, 
and that vice is a more stubborn, as well as a more 
I dangerous fault than sheepishness, he is altogether 
for a private education ; and the more bo, becauso 
I he does not see why a youth, with right manage- 
raent, might not attain the same assurance in his 
father’s house, as at a public school. To this end, 
he advises parents to accustom their sons to what- 
ever strange faces come to the house : to take them 
with them when they visit their neighbours, and to 
engage them in conversation with men of pans and 
breeding. 

“ It may be objected to this method, that conver- 
sation is not the only thing necessary ; but that un- 
less it be a conversation with such as are lu some 
inciisure their equals in parts and years, there can 
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b«nori)om for emulation, contention, and several 
of the most lively passions of the mind ; which, 
without being sometimes moved by these means, may 
possibly contract adulness and insensibility. 

“ One of thegieatest writers our nation ever pro- 
duced observes, that a boy who forms parties, and 
makes himself popular in a school or a college, would 
act the same part with equal ease in a senate or a 
privy-couucil ; and Mr. Osborno, speaking hk-e a 
man versed in the w'uys of the world, afliims, that 
the well laying and carrying on of a design to rob 
an orchard, trains up a youth insensibly to caution, 
secrec), and circumspection, and fits him for mat- 
ters ot greater importance. 

“ In short, a piivate education seems the moat 
natural method for the fonuiug of a virtuous man ; 
a public education for making a man of business. 
The first w'ould furnish out a good subject for Plato’s 
republic, the latter a member fora community over- 
run wiih aij.ilicc and corruption. 

“ It must, however, be confessed, that a person 
at the head of a public school has sometimes so 
many boys under lu& direction, that it is impossible 
he should extend a due proportion of his care to 
each of them. This is, however, in realitv, the 
fault of the age, m which wo often see 
parents, who, though each expects his son should 
be made a scholar, are not contented ail to- 
gether to make d worth while for any man of libe- 
ral education to take upon him tlio care of their 
instruction. 

“ In our great schools, indeed, this fault has been 
of late years rcctiliod, so that we have at present 
not only ingenious men for the chief masleis, but 
such as have proper usher.s and assistants under 
them. I must nevertheless own, that for want of 
the same encouragement in the country, wc have 
many a piutnisiiig genius spoiled and abused in those 
little seminaries. 

“ I am the more inclined to tins ojiinion, having 
myself experienced the usage of two rural niaslcr'i, 
each of them very unfit for the finst they took upon 
them to discharge, I'lie fust imposed inueh more 
upon me than my parts, though none of the weake.st, 
could endure ; and used me baibarously for not per- 
forming impossibilities. The latter was of quite 
another temper ; and a boy who would run upon liis 
errands, wa.sh his coffee-pot, or ring the bell, might 
have as little conversation wiih any of the classics 
as he thought kt. 1 have known a lad at this place 
c.xcMsed his e.xercise for assisting the cook-maid; 
and remember a ncighbounug gentleman’s son 
was among us five years, most of which time he em- 
ployed in ailing and watering our maker’s giay 
pad. I scorned to compound for my faults by doing 
any of these elegant offices, and was accordingly 
the best scholar, and the worst used of any boy in 
the school. 

“ I shall conclude this discourse with an advan- 
tage mentioned by Quintdiaii, as accompanying a 
public way ot education, which I have not yet taken 
notice of; namely, that we very often coutiact such 
friendships at sidiotd, as are a service to os ali^the 
following parts of our lives. 

** I shall give you under this head, a story very* 
well known to several persons, and whuh you may 
depend upon as real truth. 

“ Kvery one, who is acquainted with Westmin- 
Bter-school, know's that (hero is a curtain which used 
to be drawn across the room, to separate the upper 
school from the lower. A youth happened, by some 
mischance, to tear the above-mentioned curtain. 
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The seventy of the master^ was too well known for 
the criminal to expect any pardon for such a fault; 
so that the boy, who was of a meek temper, was 
ternfied to deatli at the thoughts of bis appearance, 
when his friend who sat next to him bade him he of 
good cheer, for that he would take the fault on him- 
!>clf. He kept his word accordingly. As soon as 
they Were grown up to he men, the civil war broke 
out, in which our two friends took the opposite 
sides; one of them followed the parliament, the 
other the loyal paity 

As their tempers were diffeient, the youth who 
had torn the curtain endeavoured to raise hmiuclf 
on the civil list, and the other, who had borne the 
blame of it, on the military. The first succeeded 
so well, that he was in a short time made a judge 
under the protector. The other was engaged m the 
unhappy ente^pn^e of Tenruddock and Groves in 
the West. I suppose, Sir, I need not acquaint you 
with the event of that uudertakiug. Every one 
knows that the royal party was routed, and all the 
heads of them, among whom was the curtain cham- 
pion, imprisoned at Exeter. It hap]iencd to bo his 
frieud’.s lot at that time to go the vvestera ciicuU. 
The trial of (he rebels, as they were then called, 
was very shoit, and nothing now remained but to 
pat-a sentence on them; when the judge hearing 
the name of his old friend, and obseiving his face 
more attentively, winch he had not seen for many 
years, asked him if he was not formeily a West- 
min>ter scholar '•* By the answer, he was soon con- 
vinced that It was hi-, former generous friend ; and 
without saying any thing moie at that time, made 
the best of his way to London, where employing all 
his ppwer and interest with the protector, lie saved 
las friend from the fate of his unhappy associates. 

“The gentleman whose life was thus preserved 
by the gratitude of his sthoid-fellow, was afterward 
the father of a son, whom lie lived to sec promoted 
in the church, and who still deservedly tilK one of 
(he highest stations in it."t 
X. 
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T.iiulem flemnc matrcoi 

1 cmiiestiui M*qui viro. — Hon. J Od xxii. 11. 

AtUMid thy mother's hcch iw iimro, 

Nov\ grown nialuro for man, and ripe for joy — Curkcb. 

“ Mk. SrtcTATon, February?, 1711-12. 

“ I AM a young man about cightem years of age, 
and have been in Kive with a young woman of the 
i-amo age about this half } ear. I go to see her ^ix 
days III the week, but never could have the happi- 
ness of being with her alone. If any her friends 
are at home, she will see me in .heir company; but 
if they be not in the way, she flics to her chamber. 
I can discover no signs of her aversion ; but either 
a fear of falling into the toils of matrnnoiiy, or a 
childish timidity, deprives us of an interview apart, 
and drives us upon the difficulty cf languishing out 
our lives in fruille.ss expectation. Now, Mr. Spec- 
tator, if you think us ripe for economy, persuade the 
dear creature, that to pine away into barreuness and 
defoimity under a mother’s shade, is not so honour' 

• Busby. 

4 The genllemnn here alluded to was Colonel W^ake, 
falJier to Dr Wake, bwbop of Uiico’ii, and afterward Arch., 
bishop of Canterbury As Penrutldock >n the course of tha 
trial takes occasion to say, “ he BeeH.Iud(;e Nicholas on tne 
bench.’' it is most likely Uiat he was the yudgo th« aanz*. 
who tned Uus cavalicr 
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al'le, nor does she appear so amiable, as she would lighted with battles on the stage. I give you this 
in full bloom. trouble to complain to you, that Nicolini refused to 

[I'here IS a great deal left out before he concludes,] gratify me in that pait of the ojiera for which I 
“ Mr. Spectator, your humble Servant i ^ it is become a custom, 

! that whenever any gentlemen are particularly 
UOB UAaMLKss.” 1 pleased with a at their crying out, ‘Encore,’ 

If this gentleman be really no more than eighteen, i ‘ Volto,' the performer is so obliging as to 
I must do him the justice to say, he is the most it over again. I w'as at the opera the last time 
knowing infant I have yot met with. He does not, pcifoimed. At that part of it where 

I four, yet understand, that all he thinks of is an’ engages with the lion, the graceful manner 

other woman; therefore, until he has given a fiir-'"'*^^ which he put that terrible monster to death 
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ther account of himself, the young lady is hereby “ pleasure, and at the same time 

directed to keep close to her motlior. , ^ sense of that gentleman’s intrepidity and 

„ coudiiet, that I could not forbear desiring a repeti- 

iiL. k.rLciAioii. crying out ‘ Alho in a very 

I cannot comply with tlic request in Mr. Trot’s ^ludihle voice ; and my friends ilatter me that 1 pro- 
letter: but let It go just as it came to my hands words with a tolerable good accent, 

for being so familiar with the old gentleman, ns ^owsidciing that was but the tlnrd opera 1 had ever 
rough as he iH to him. Since Mr. Trot has an am- my life. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 

bition to make him his fathei-in-law, he ought to was so little regard had to me, that the lion 

treat him with more reispect ; hesule.s his style to curried ofi‘, and wont to bed, witTiout being 
me might have been more distant than he has hilled any mm-o that night. Now, Sii, pray con- 
thought fit to afford : moreover, his mistress ^^at I did not understand a word of what Mr. 

shall continue in her confinement, until he has Nicolini said to this cruel creature ; besides, 1 have 
found out which word m his letter is not righth no ear foi music; so that, during the long dispute 
spclL ‘ between tliem, the whole entertainment 1 bad was 

^ from my e}es. M’hy tlien have not I as much right 

R. fePEcTAioR, y graceful action rejiealed as another has a 

I shall ever own myself your obliged humble pleasing sound, since Jio only hears, as I only see, 
nervant, for the advice you gave mo concerning my and we uciihor of us know that there is any rea- 
dancing; which, uuluckily, came too late : tor as sonable thing a-doing ? Pray, Sir, scttlcMhc busi- 
I said, I would not leave off capering until I had ness of this claim in the audience, and let Us know 
your opinion ot the matter. 1 was at our famous when w'e luayciy ^ Alho VLilio,' Aiujhcd, ‘Again, 
assembly the dcu before I received your papers, and Again,’ for the future. I am an Knglihhman, and 
there was observed by an old gentlemau, who was expect some leuson or other to be given me, and 
informed I had a icspect for his daughter. He told peiliapsau ordinary oue may serve; but I expect 
me 1 was an insignilicant little fellow, and said, your answer j 

that for the futuie lu* would take care of bis child ; » 1 am, Sir, your most humble Sei vant, i 

so that be aid not doubt but to cross my amoious in- rp ,, 

chnations. The lady is confined to her chamber, Iti NiruKE. 

and for my part, 1 am ready to hang mjself with “ Mil SpEcxATon, Nov. 20. 

the thoughts that I have d.uiccd ray.self out ol fdvnui «< gjy<, leave, amongst the rest of i 

wi er ather. I hope } uu will pardon the trouble feniale ( oiresnondcnts. to address vou about an 


“ 1 am, Sir, your most humble Seivant, 

“ Tonr Ki Ninii-n.” 
“Mil SpECTATon, Nov. 20. 

You must give me leave, amongst the rest of 


i am once more, sex ; but as many of us are either too old to 

loui obliged humble hcrvfint,^ learn, or too obstinate in the pursuit of the vanities 

V L 1 ? 1 ‘Q 1711 lo “John Inox. whicii have been bred up with us from our infancy, 
or ', rci. Zdy 1711-12. (luitting the stage wliilst you are 

“ Let me desire you to make what alterations you prompting us to ait our part well ; you ought, me- 
please, and inseit this as soon as possible. Pardon , thinks, rather to turn your instnictiuiis for the bene- 


mistakes by haste.” fit of that part of our sex who are yet in their native 

I ULvei no pardon mistakes by haste. innocence, and ignorant of the vices and that va- 

rp cj rietv of unhaijpincss that reign amongst us. 

liiK Spec l A TOR. ^ Spectator, that it is as 

“ Sin, Feb. 27, 1711-12. much a part of ymii office to oversee the education 

“ Pray be so kind as to let me know what yon of the 

esteem to be the chief qualification of a good poet, convince the world you are not par- 

esiipcially of one who writes plays; and you will proceed to detect the mal-administration 

very much oblige Sir, governesses as successfully as jou have exposed 


“ Your very humble Servant, 

“ N. B.” 

To be a very well-bred man. 

The Spectator. 

“ ^dii. Spectator, 

“ You are to know that I am naturally brave, and 
love fighting as wtdl as any man in England. This 
gallant temper of mine makes me extremely de- 

• Id the original publicatiou in folio. It i« printed “wnghtly,** 

111© nua-sj^elt word probai'ly, in Mr. Trot's letter. 


of governesses as successfully as jou have exposed 
that of pedagogues ; and rescue our sex from the 
prejudice and tyranny of education as well as that 
[of your own, who, without your seasonable inter- 
position, are like to improve upon the vices that arc 
now in vogue. 

“ I who know the dignity of your post, as Spec- 
tator, and the authonty a skilful eye ought to bear 
in the female world, could not forbear consulting 
you, and beg your advice in so critical a point, as 
IS that of the education of young ecntlewomen. 
Having already provided myself with a very coo- 
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vonicnt house ui a good air, I am not without hope 
lut that you will promote this generous design. 1 
must further tell you, Sir, thet ull who shall Lc 
committed to my conduct, besides the usual atcom- 
plisbtnonts of the neecllfi, dancing, and the French 


which we arc to look for in these speeches, are not 
of a poetical nature, nor so proper to fill the mind 
witli bcnlimcntfi of grandeur, as with thoughts of de. 
votion. The passions which they arc designed to 
raise, arc a divine love and religious fear. The 


tongue, shall not fail to be )Our constant readers. I particular beauty of the speeches in the third book 
It is therefore my humble petition, that you will ' coii^-ists in that sliortness and persjncuity of style* 
entertuiu the town on this important subject, and so in which the poet has couched the greatest myste 
far oblige a stranger, as to raise a curiosity and nes of Chri«itinnity, and diawn togethei in a regular 
inquiry lu my behalf, by publishing the following scheme, the whol(Mli'<])cnsalK)n of Piovidence with 
advertisement. “ 1 am, Sir, I respect to man. lie h.is represented all the abstruse 

“ Your constant Admirer, j dneinnes t>f piedesluidtion, free-will, and grace, as 

“ M. W.” also the great points of tlie incmnatum and redemp- 
ADVFRTisEMr NT, | tioii (w’hich naturally grow' np m a poem that treats 

The Boar<ling-School for young Gentlewomen, of the fall of man), with great enoigv of expression, 
which was foimcrly kept on Mile-End-Green, being and in a clearer and sliongcr light than I ever met 
laid down, there is now one set up almost opposite i with iii any other wiiter. As these points are dry 
to it, at the two Golden Balls, and much nwne con- j m themselves to the gi'iierality of readers, the con- 
venient ill every respect ; whole besides the common j cise and < lear mauiiei lu which he has Ireated them 
mstiuctions given to young gentlewomen, they will i is very inui li to be adnuicd, as is likewise that par- 
be taught the whole aiL of pasliy and preserving, licul.ir art which he has made use of ju the uiLer- 
with whatever may render them accomplished. [ s])er>ing of all those graces of poctiy viliich tlie sub' 
Those v\lio please to make trial of the vigilauec and ' jeet was capable of icccivmg. 
ability of the persons concerned, may inquire at liie j The siinoy of (he whole creation, and of every 
two Ciolileii Balls on Mile-End-Giccn, near Stepney, j thing that is liausattcd in it, is a jirospect worthy 
where they will receive fuither satisfaction. | of Gmui-icieiue. and as mudi above (hat in which 

This is to give notice, that the Spectator has taken J ^ h.is diawn liis Jujntcr, as (he Christian idea 
upoiiliiir. to be VKsilaiitofall boarding-schools where ' Siipicme Being is moie r.ilional and sublime 

young ivomeu aie eilucated ; and designs to proceed ‘ of Heathens. The ])articii]ar objects 

in the said omce after the same manner that the vi- ’ described to have cast hi.s eye, arc 

fiitants of colleges do in the two famous univcisitics | represented in the must bcautiluUnd lively manner : 
of this land. j 

All lovcis who write to the Sp«'ctator, are desired 
to forbear one expression which is in most ot the 
letters to him, either out of laziness or want of in- ! 
veiitioii, and u tiuo of not above tw'O thousand! 

W'oinen in the whole woild viz. “ She has ui her 
all that IS valuable iii woman.’’ — T. 


" Now h.ol nr Aliiui-hty Futfirr from abnvo 
(From tlicpiiif empyroun where Jio sils 
High ihron il al)o\«‘ ull hie^ht) I)ent down in'* eye, 
His own woiks and llior woiks at once lo v-^icw 
About liiiii nil (Im s.iiK tilicK of hc'a^t“u 
Stood thick as slam, and from his sijrht receiv'd 
Bo.iutudo past ultninie On Ins riyiit 
1 ho radiaal mia^e ol Ins Rlory s.it. 

Ills only Stm On earth lie first beliold 
Our two first patents yet the only two 
Ot tn.'uikmd, in the happy )f,irden phn. cl, 
iiiitru'ilal I'niitfi of piy ami l<j\e, 
Oninteirupted joy, niiin ail'd lo\e, 

In fills 'fid sohtiufi) He tluMi Mu\ey’'d 
Hell and the <;iilf fit (vseen, and >atan thoio 
Coasting the wall of lieuv n on llnw side night. 

In the dull .nr sufiliim , and ready now 
'I'o sloop with eaned uines iim« vsilliiig fret 
On (he fi'ire outaid<‘ of iJiis vsnild, tlial yeeni'd 
Firm land miliosuiii d wilhoiil lirniriiiient ; 
OnceitHiu which, in ocean or in air. 

Him (lod beholding fioiii his piosperl high, 

W hrreni pjht, iiri'sent, Fnlina', fie (lelioids. 

Thus to ills only Son foreseeing .spake.” 


Satan’ti approach to the confines of the creation 
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Nec Heii^ intrrsit, nisi dij^nus vimhco noihis 

Iiiciden!, — Hok Ars I’oet ver. IlH. 

Never jircsumf* lo ni.ikc n god appear, 

But for a Imsnirss worthy of a god ~ Uoscommov I 

Hohack adviisPS a poet lo contsidor thoroughly the ' 
nature and force of hia genius. Miltou seems to 
have known perfectly well wherein his strength lay, 
and has therefore chosen a subject entiredy con- 
formable Lo those talents of which he was nia--tcr. 

As hi.s genius was wondei fully turned to the sub- , r u 

hmo, hiAubjeot was the nohle/l tl.at eouW have en- 'V''.'"’-" ’'"•‘f <1 '■> iM-'g.iimnf; ,.f the speech 
tere.l iuto the thouRhts of man, livery thuig that aume.lmt. ly tollotvr. 1 he e reeb ot tins 

IS tvulv great a.rd ast.mi.vhiog has a place m rt. The , 'l -^'- '' "> and ,.i H-e divme per- 

whole 'system of the inlcdlocTual world; the cha..9, ! " “'‘'''n ‘t 'vas addressed, ranuot hut hll the 

and the creation; heaven, earth, and hell; c-utcr '‘f ‘'-o t^^der with a secret pleasure and com- 

' placeiicy ; 

•' Thus while God spnke, ainbrouin! fragrance fill’d 
All heav'n, umi in the Idi s'ic'd spirits elect 
Sense uf new joy ineUci'jii* difim'd 
Beyond compare tlie Son of Uv'd was seen 
Mevht (ilonoiis. in ium all lus Fatuer shone 
Substantially expressed, and in his face 
His me eompahsioij s .sibly appear d, 

Love without end, and vsilhoul measure grace” 

I need not point out the beauty of thdt circum- 


into the constitution of lius poem. 

Having ill tbe fir&t and .secour] books represented 
the inferual world with all its hoirors, the thread of 
his fable naturally leads him into the opposite re- 
gions of bliss and glory. 

If Milton’s majesty forsakes him any where, It is 
in those parts of his poem wheie the divine pefsons 
are introduced as speakers. One may, I think, 
seive, that the author proceeds with a kind of fear 
and trembling, whilst he describes the scutiinents of stance, wlu'rein the whole host of angels are repre- 
the Almii^hty, He dares not give his imagination | sented as standing mute; nor show how proper the 
its full play, bnt chooses to coiibne hiin.sulf to such ! occasion was to produce such a silence in heaven, 
thoughts a.s are drawn from the books of the most j The clo.se of thi.j divine colloquy, with the hymn of 
orthodox divines, and to such expressions as may angels that follows upon it, are so wonderfully beau- 
be met with in Scripture. The beauties, therefore, | tiful and poetical, that I should not forbear inserting 
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iho whole passage, if the bounds of my paper would 
give me leave : 

*• No sooner had the Almighty ceaVd hut all 

The multitude of angels \M*h a shout! 

(Loud as from numbers vNithout number, sweet 

A« from blest voices) uu’nng joy^ heav'u rung 

With Jubilee, and loud ho'^aniias fill d 

Th' eternal regions,” &a Jtc,— — 

Satan’s walk upon the outside of tho universe, 
which at a distance appeared to him of a globular 
form, but upon his nearer approach looked like an 
unbounded plain, is natural and noble ; as his 
roaming upon tlie frontiers of the creation, botviern 
that mass of matter which was wrought into a world 
and that shapeless unfonuccl heap of materials 
which still lay in chaos and (onfusion, «;tiikos the 
imagination with sonuMhiug aslonishmgl) great and 
wild, 1 have before spoken of the Limbo of Vanity, 
winch the poet places upon this outermost siuface 
of tlie lUiiverso, and shall heie eMilnin myself more 
at luige on that and other paits of tho poem, which 
are of the same shadowy nature. 

Aristotle obseives that the fable of an epic poem 
should abound in nrcumstances that arc both tre- 
dible and astoni<slung ; or, as the French critics 
choose to phiase it, the. fable should be filled with 
the probable and tho marvellous. This luleisds 
fine and just as any lu Aristotle's whole AiL of 
Poetry. 

If the fable is only probable, it dilTers nothing 
from a true history ; it it is only marvellous, it is no 
better than a romance. The gicat sec ret, theiefoie, 
of heroic poetry, is to relate such ciuum?tantes as 
may pioducc in the reader at the same time both be- 
lief and astonishment. This is brought to pass in a 
well-chosen fable, by the account of bu«.h things as 
have really happened, or at least of such things as 
have happened accoiding to the received opinions 
of mankind. Milton’s fable is a nuister-piecc of 
this nature; as the war m lieavcii, the condition of 
the fallen angels, the state of innocence, the temp- 
tation of the serpent and the fall of man; though 
they are veiy astonishing iii themselves, and are 
not only ciedilile, but actual points of faith. 

The next method of recoutibiig iiuiacles with 
credibility, is by a h.ippy iiiveiitioii of the poet; a.s 
in particuldi, when he introduces agents of a supe- 
rior nature, who arc capable of effecting what is 
wonderful, and what is not to be met with in the 
ordinary couise of things. Ulysses’ ship being 
turned into a rock, and ^Eneas’s Heet into a shoal 
of water nymphs, though they are very suipnsing 
accidents, aie nevertheless probable when we are 
told, that they wore the gods who thus transformed 
them. It IS this kind of machinery whuh fills the 
poems both of Homer and Virgil with sui h circum- 
etanccs as are wonderful but not impossible, and so 
frequently produce in the reader the most pleasing 
passion that can rise in the mind of man, which is 
admiration. If there be any instance in the A2ncid 
liable to exception upon this account, it is in the 
beginning of the third book, where ^Eneas is re- 
in esonted as tearing up the myitle that dropped 
blood. To qualify this wonderful circumstance, 
Polydorus tells a fctory from the root of the myitle, i 
that the barbarous inhabitants of the countr) having 
pieiced him with spears and arrows, the wood which 
was left in his biidy took root m his wounds, and 
gave birth to that bleeding tree. This circumstance 
seems In have the marvellous without the probable, i 
bocauje it is represented as proce'*ding from natural ! 1 
causei, without the iiitorpoaition of any god, or 1 1 

other supernatural power cap^le of producing it 
The spears and arrows grow of themselves without 
so inut h as the modern help of enchantment. If 
we look into the fi«’tion of Milton’s fable, though 
we find it full of surpiising incidents, they are ge- 
nerally suited to our notions of the things and per 
sons dcsciibed, and tempered with a due measure of 
probability. I must only make an exception to the 
Limho of Vanity, with his episode of Sin and 
Death, and some of the imaginary persons in his 
chao.s. These passages are astonishing, but not 
credible ; the readoi cannot so far iiffjiosc upon 
himself as to see a possibility in them; they are 
the dcsciiption of dreams and shadows, not of things 
or persons. I know that many critics look upon 
the stories of Circe, Polypheme, the Sirens, nay the 
whole Odyssey and Iliad, to be allegories : but al- 
lowing this to be true, they are fables, which, con- 
sidering the opinions of mankind tiiat prevailed in 
the age of tlie poet, might possibly have been ac- 
cording to the letter. T’he persons are such a» 
might have acted what is asenbed to them, as the 
circunistauccs in which they aie renresented might j 
possibly have been trutlis and realities. This ap- | 
pearance of probability is so absolutely lequisite j 
111 the greater kinds of poetry, th.it Aristotle ob- 
scives the aiuieut tragic writers made use of the 1 
names of sueii great men as had actually lived in j 
the world, though the tiagedy pioeeedcd upon ad ' 
veutuics they w'eie never engaged in, on purpose j 
(o make the subject more credible. In a word, be- j 
sides the hidden ineamng c'f an epic allegory, the 
plain litcial sense ought to appear piobablc. The 
story should be such as an ordinal y leader may ac- 
quiesce in, whatever natuial, moral, or political 
tiuth may be discovcied in it b) men of greater 
penetration. 

Satan, after having long wandered upon the sur- 
face, or outmost wall of the universe, discovers at 

1 last a wide gap in it, whicli led into the creation, ! 
and IS (leseiibed .is the opening through which the j 
angels pass to and fro into the Iowti world, u})OU | 
th'ur ei lands to mankind. His silting upon the ! 
brink of (his passage, and taking a survey of tho | 
whole face of nature that appe.ued to him new and 
fresh in all its beauties, with the simile illustrating 
the circumstiuice, fills the miud of the reader with 
as surprising and glorious an idea as any that arises 
in the whole poem. He looks down into that vast 
hollow of (he universe with the eye, or (as Milton 
calls it in Ilia fiist book) with the ken of an angel. 
He surveys all the wonders in tho immense amphi- 
rkeatre that lie between both (he poles of lieaven, and 
takes in at one view tho whole lound of the cieation. 

His flight between the several worlds that shined 
on every side of him, with the particular description 
of the sun, are set forth m all ihe wantonness of a 
luxuriant imagination. His shape, speech, and be- 
haviour upon his transfonniiig himself into an angel 
ol light, are touched with exquisite beauty. The poet’s 
thoughts of directing Satan to the sun, which, m 
the vulgar opinion of mankind, is the most conspi- 
cuous pait of the creation, and the placing in it an 
angel, is a circumstance veiy finely contiivcd, and 
t4ie more adjusted to a poetical probability, as it was 
a leccived doctiine among the most famous philoso- 
phers, that every orb had its intelligence ; and as an 
apo.stle in sacred writ is said to have segu such an 
angel m the sun. In the answer which this angel 
returns to the disguised evil spirit, there is sUch a 
becoming majesty as is altogether suitable to a su- 
Dcrior being. The part of it in which he represents 
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himself as present at the creation, is very noble in As I atn like to be but of little use whilst I live, I 
itself, and not only proper where it is introduced, I am resolved to do what good 1 can after my decease} 
but requisite to prepare the reader for what follows , and have accordingly ordered my bones to be dis- 
in the seventh book . | posed of in this luauner for the good of iny country* ' 

• I ^ iw when ai hla word ihe innas. ' ^ho aro trouhlod with two exorbitant a degree 

This woi 1(1*8 material mould, came toil heap j of liie. All fox-hunters, upon W('anng me would 

Confu^ion heard his voice and wild Uproar ,u a short time be brought to endure their bods in a 

Mood rul (1. stood vast uirinitudo ooufm d n. i i * .u 

*1 111 at his second bidding Darkness tied. morning and perhaps even quit them with regret 

Light sJione,” &.C at ten. Instead of hurrjinpr away to tease a poor 

In the following part of the speech he points out I 'o'vu thoughts a 

the earth with stub ciriumstunccs, that {he reader I ‘■’'’■'IV”' ■* “"'‘W '.o thought the most de- 

can scarce fuibe.ir faueviog l.imselt employed ou remove from one 

the same distant view of' It pl.iee o another. 1 should be a cure for the unna- 

luial defJirc oi John Lrot lor dancing, and a speci* 

" Won hither sole | ,|,(.|,„itioii Mrs. Fidget has to mo- 

With light from hence, tliouirh but reflet led, sliinca, , , t i i i 

That place its earth, tho seat of man. that light tion, and cause her always give her approbation 

Ills day,” &c to the present place the is in. In tine, no Egyptian 

I must not conclude my refbH'tions upon this was ever half so useful in physic, as I 

third book of Paradise Lost, without taking notice fevonsh constitutioiifi, to repress 

of that celebrated (mmplamt of Milton with which violent sallies of youth, and give each action Us 
it opens, and which certainly desei ves all the piaiscg prt>I)er weight and repose. 

that have been given it; though, a:, f have before “ ^ violent inclination, and oppose 

hinted, it may rather lie luokeS upon as an cx( res- j * toirent of anger, or the sulicitationB of revenge, 
cence, than as an essential part of (he poem. The ! success. Indolence is a stream which flow's 
same observation might ho applmd to that beautiful yet undermines the foundation of 

digression upon hypocrisy lu the same book. i ‘•‘'''‘‘•y vjitue. A vice of a more lively natuie were 


‘ Look dowhwaid on That globe, wbosp luthcrsido 
With light from hence, though but refledud, sliinca, 
I'liat place Is earth, tho seat of man. that light 


digression upon hypocrisy lu the same book. i ‘•‘'''‘‘•y vjitue. A vice of a more lively natuie were 

JL. ' ' I a moie d(‘siral)le tyrant than (his rust of the mind, 

j which gives a liiuiuie of Us nature to every action 

; of one’s life It were as little hazard to be lost in 
No. 316.] MONDAY, M.AUCH 3, 1711-12. ^ stonn, as to lie thus perpetually becalmed ; and 

Libcrtas, qua? sera, taincii le^pexit iiiertcm *** imipose to iiove within oue the seeds of 

ViRu Etl 1 28 a thousand good (ju.ilities, it we want (he vigour and 
Freedom, which came at Jeiiglh, though slow to come resolution necessary for tho exciting th'*m. Death 
^ Dinmcv bungs all poisons bm k In .inequality; and this 

‘ Mu. SrECTATOK, linage of it, this slumber ot the mmd, leaves no 

“ If you ever read a letter which is sent with the dilleicncc between tho greatest genius and the 
more pleasuie for the reality of its complaiuts, this meanest undei standing. A fatuity ot doing things 
may have reason to hope tor a favourable accept- i remarkably praiseworthy, thus tonccaled, is of no 
ance; and if time be tlic mOvSt in etnevahle los^, the \ more use to the owner, than a heap of gold to the 
regrets which follow will ho thought, I hope, the j man wdio dares not use U. 

most justifiable. The regriining of my liheity fioin | “ To-nioirow is still the fatal time when all is to 

a long state of indolence and inactivity, and the de- bo rectified. To-morrow comes, it goes, and still I 
Eire of lesisting the further eucroachinent s of idle- please myself vvjth tlie shadow, whilst I lose tho 
ness, make me ap[>Iy to you; and the uneasiness . reality * uiiinmdful that the present tune alone is 
with which I roLollect the past yeais, ami the* appro- i oiir^ the fuluie is yet unhoin, and the past is d(‘ad, 
hension with whicli I expect tin* future, soon deter- \ and cun only live (as paicnta in their tliililienj in 
mine me to it. Idlene.ss is so general a distemper, i (he actions it has produced. 

that I cannot luU niuigiuc a sjieculatioii on this sub- I “ The time we Jive ought not to be computed bj 
ject will be of univeisal use. 'J'here is hardly an,y the number of years, but by tlie use that has been 
one poison without some allay of it ; and thousands , made of it: thus, it is not tho extent of ground, but 
besides myself spend more time in an idle um’cr- ) the yearly rent, which gives the value to the estate, 
tainty which to begin first of two affairs, than W(»ul{l | Wretched and thoughtless creatures, in the only 
have been siilliciciit to have ended them both. The ! place where covetousness w’ere a virtue, we turn 
occasion of this seems to be the want of some neces- j prodigals! Nothing lies upon our hands with such 
sary employment, to put the spirits in motion, and j uneasiness, nor have there been so many devices for 
awaken tlicm out of their lethargy. If I had Jess any one thing, as to make it slide away imperccp- 
leisure, 1 should have more ; for I should then hud tibly and to no purpi.se. A slnlling shall he hoarded 
my tune dialiiiguished into portions, some for bu^i- up with care, whilst that which is above the price 
ness, and others for the indulging of pleasures; hut of an estate is flung aw’av with disregard and con- 
now one face of indolence overspreads the whole, ternpf. There is nothing now-a-days so much 
and I have no laud-mark to direct myself by. Were avoided as a solicitous improvement of every part 
one’s time a little straitened by business, like water ! of time; it is a report must be »huiined as one 
enclosed in its banks, it would have some determined ! tenders ihe name of a wit and a fine genius, and as 
course; but unless it be put into some chanuelit’onefcarsthedreadfulcharaeterofalaboiiousplod- 
has no current, but becomes a deluge without either der: but notwithstanding tins, the greatest wits 
ufce or motion. any age has produced thought far otherwise; for 

“ Wheu Scanderbeg, pnnee of Epirus, was dead, who can think either Socrates or Demosthenes lost 
the Turks, who liad but too often felt the force of any reputation, by their continued pains both in 
hi8 arm in tho battles he had won from them, ima- overcoming the defects and improving the gifts of 
gined that by wearing a piece of his bones near then nature? All are acquainted with the labour and 
heart, they should be animated with a vigour and assiduity with which Tully acquired his cloqueace^ 
^orco like to that which inspired him when hviog. , Seneca m his letters to Lucilius assures him, there 
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waH not a day m which he did not either write 
fomelhin^, or read and epitomise some good author; 
and I lomernbcr Pliny m one of his letters, where 
ho gives an account of the various methods he used 
to fill up every vacancy of time, after several em- 
loyments whu h he enumerates ; * sometinips,’ says 
e, ‘I hunt: but even thin 1 carry with me a 
pocket-book, that whilst niy servants are busied in 
dis])osing of the nets and other matters, I may he 
employed in something that may be useful to me in 
my studies; and that if I miss of my game, I may 
at the least bring home some of my own thoughts 
witli me, and not have the moilifK Mtiou ot haiing 
caught nothing all day. 

“ Thus, Sir, you see, how' many examples I le- 
call to mind, and what arguments I use with myself, 
to regain my liberty: but aa I arn afraid it is no 
ordinaiy persuasion that will be of service, I shall 
expect your tliouglits on this subject with the great- 
est impatience, especially since the good will not 
be confined to me alone, but will be of universal 
use. For there is no hope of amendment wheic 
men are pleased with their rum, and whilst thej 
think laziness is a desirable chaiacter; whether it 
be that tliey like the stale itself, or tliut they think 
it gives them a new histic when they do excit them- 
selves, seemingly to be able to do tliat witliout la- 
bour and ajiplicatiou, which others attain to hut i 
with the gieatcst diligence. 

" I am. Sir, 

“ Your most obliged humble Servant, 

“ SAMttL Slack.” 

Clytaniifk to Cieonk. 

“ Madam, 

“ Permission to love you is all that I desire to 
conquer all tlie difliculties those about you place in 
iny way, to surmount and acquire all those qualifi- 
cations you expect in him who pretends to the 
honour of being, 

Madam, 

” Your most devoted humble Seivant, 

“ Cl YTANDER.” 
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Fruges consuniero iiaU — Hor 1 Ep ii 2T. 

Born to tlnnk and eat — Crklch. 

Acgvstus, a few minutes before his death, asked 
his friends who stood about him, if they thought he 
had acted his part well; and upon receiving such 
an aubwer as was due to Ins extraordinary merit, 

” Let me then,” sajs he, ** go off the stage with 
your applause iisiug the expression with which 
the Roman actors made their exit at the conclusion 
of a dramatic piece.* I could wish that men, while 
they are m health, would consider well the nature 
of the part thev arc engaged in, ami what figure it 
will make in the minds of those they leave behind 
them, whether it was worth coming into the world 
for; whether it be suitable to a reasonable being; 
in short, whether it appears graceful in this life, or 
will turn to advantage in the next. Let the syco- 
phant or the buffoon, the satirist, or the good com- 
panion, consider W'ltli himself, when his body shall 
bo laid in the grave, and his soul pass into.another 
state of existence, how much it will redound to his 
praise to Lave it said of him, that no man in Eng- 
land ate better, that he had an admirahle talent at 
turning his friends into ridicule, that nobody outdid 

• Vo* vaiete at plandito. ! 


him at an ill-natnred jest, or that he never went to 
bed betore he had dispatched his third boUie. 
These are, however, very common funeral orations, 
and eulogiums on deceased persons who have acted 
among mankind with some figure and rcjmtation. 

But if vie look into the bulk of our species, they 
are such as are not likely to he lemcmhered a mo- 
ment after their disappearance. They leave behind 
th'^m no traces of their existence, but aie foi gotten 
as though they had never been. They are neither 
wanted by the poor, rcgietted by the rich, nor cele- 
brated by the leained. They are neither missed in 
the comm on wealth, nor lamented by private persons. 
Their actions aie of no sigiiificaucy to mankind, and 
noglit have been jicrfoimed by ircatures of much j 
less dignity than those who die distinguished by iho 
faculty of reason. An eminent French author speaks j 
somewhere to the following jiiirposc : I have often | 
seen from my chamber-window tvio noble creatures, 
both of them of an eioct countenance and endowed 
With leason. 7'hese two inlcllectual beings aic em- 
ployed fium morning to uiglit in rubbing two smooth 
stones one U]U)n another' that is, as the vulgar 
phiase is, in polisliing inaiblc, 

! My fuend, Sir Andicw Freeport, as we were 
sitting in the club last night, gave us an account of 
a sober citizen, who died a few dajs .since. Tins 
honoiit man of grealei consequeiuc iu his ow'U 
tlioaghts than in the eve of the world, had for some 
vears past kepi, a journal of his life. Sir Andrew 
.showed us one week of it. Since the occuneiiccs 
set down in it mark out siuh a road of action as 
that I have been speaking of, 1 shall piesent ruy 
jeadei with a faithful copy of it ; after having first 
iiitormed him, that the deceased person had in his 
youth been bred to trade, but finding himself not bo 
well turned for business, he had for seveial years 
last past lived altogether upon a model ate annuity.* 

A/ora/tri/, eight o’clock. I put on my clothes, and 
walked into the parlour. 

Nine o’clock, ditto. Tied my knee-stiings and 
washed my hands. 

Homs ten, eleven, and twelve. Smoked tbioo 
pipes of Virginia. Read the Suppleiiicnt and Daily 
(•ouiant. "I'hings go ill in the noitb. Mr. Nisby’s 
ojMiiioii thereupon. 

One o’clock in the afternoon. Chid Ralph for 
mislaying my tobareo-box. 

Two o'clock. Sat down to dinner. Mem, Too 
many plums and no suet. 

Fiom three to four. Took my afternoon’s nap, 

Fiom four to six. Walked into the fields Wind 
S.S E. 

Fiom six to ten. At the club. Mr. Nisby’a 
opinion about tlie peace. 

Ten o’clock. Went to bed, slept .sound. 

Tucsdai/f being holiday, eight o’clock. Rose as 
usual. 

Nine o’clock. Washed hands and face, shaved, 
put on n'v doubic-soled shoes. 

Ten, eievcu, twelve. Took a walk to Islington. 

One. Took a pot of Mother Cob’s mild. 

Between two and three. Returned, dined on a 
knubkle of veal and bacon. Mem. Sprouts wanting. 


* Till* journal wo.*, It may be, genuine, but eertninly pub 
li^lifd here a* a banter on a gentleman who wa* a member of 
a congregation of dissenter.*, coinmonly called Independents, 

wlicre a Mr. Nesblt officiated at that time a» mlnlsler. The 
cunou* may find information " satis flU|H.Tque,'‘ concerning 
Mr. Nesbit, in John lJuiiton’s account of his Life, Errors, and 
Opinions The person who kept this insipid Journal led just 
<>urh a life os Is dcseiibed and ridiculed here, and was con 
tuiually asking .ir quoting his paslor'i opmipn on every subjen 
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Three. Nap as usual. ! On the contrary, 1 believe our hours way very often 

From four to six Coffee-house. Read the newi. be more profitably laid out m such transacUons as 
A dish of twist. Grand vizier stranjjled. make no figure in the world, than in such as are apt 

From SIX to ten. At the club. Mr. Nisby’s ac- to draw upon them ih*^ attention of mankind. One 
count of the Gieat Turk. may become wiser and better by Heverul methods of 

Ten. Dream of the grand vizier. Broken sleep, employing one’s self m secrecy and silence, and do 
Wednesday, o’clock. Tongue of my shoe- ' what is laudable without noise or ostentation. I 

buckle broke. Hands but not face. i would, howe.ver, rcconimeiid to every one of my 

Nine. Paid off the butcher’s bill. Mem. To be readers, the keeping a journal of their lives for one 
allowed for the last leg of mutton. i week, and setting down punctually their whole senes 

Ten, eleven. At the coflee house More work of emplcjyincnt dunng that space of lime. This 

in the north. Stranger in a black wig asked me kind ol sclf-cxannnatmn would give them a true 

how stocks W'cnt. I state of themselves, and incline them to con&ider .se- 

From twelve to one. Walked in the fields. Wind ; nously wliat they are alxnit. One day would rec tify 
to the south. 1 the omissions of another, and make a man weigh all 

From one to two. Smoked a pipe and a half. j those indilTcient actions, w hich, thougli they are 

Two. Dined as usual. Stomach good. i easily loi gotten, must ceitainly be accounted for.— L. 

Three. Nap bioke by the falling of a pewter ! 

i W ednesday. MA iiru 5. im.12 

from Smyrna that the grand vizier was firbt of all i Nun onima pemumus omneH — Viro Eel. vju 63 . 

fttrangled, and afterward beheaded. j ''bth Uilterent UUmiIs furm J, v\ e v ariou'-ly excel 


“ Mr. Spectator, 


Six o’clock in the evening. Was half an hour j 

in the club before any body else c.iine. Mr. Nisby (.a 1 ■ i 1 1 < 1 *i 1 1 

. *1 . .1 1 . . 11’ ‘ A c ERTAIN vice, which \ou have lately attacked, 

ot opinion that the grand \ izter was not strangled ,1 , i „ Kh ' 1 » , . i „ 

^ * » has not yet been considc'rcd hy you a.s growing so 

^i\ nr . . 1 1 01 ^ I . I deep 111 the heart of man, that the affectation out- 

Ten at Went to bed. f>h>t «ubout y, 


waking until rnno the noxt ...oi lung. / I havo been br«l m anns prosorve to 


)U must have observed, 
'ed in a: 

the most extreme and fi'ehle old age, a certain 


T/mrsday, nine o’elock Stayed within until two 

o’clock for Wir Tiuiolliy ; who ilVl unt bring me my ; ,,,,,, ,,, 

annuity aciorili.ig to his 1,1, Iiimc. I havc-n.isscd their time i,i gallantry ami adventure. 

Two in the .illoninmi. h.it doivn to dinner. I.oss . . • Loearance of it. 

of ajipetite. Mnall beer sour. Beef ovci-corncd. . ‘ ^ . 


,, ^ , and cairy a petulant inclination to their last mo- 

Ihrco Coiiid no lake mv ii.ip ^Lct this serve for a pretaco to a relation I 

Four and hve. (.ave iaiidi a box on tho ear. ,, that 

Turned olT my eook-maid .Sent » to ; ^ ^ 

Sir limothy. Mem, I did not go to Urn club to - 1 „ general, hut al.vo. m spite of ihe admonition of 
night. Went to becl at nine 0 clock. . . gixty-lhird y ear to bis pre- 

lnd<i,j. Passed tlie monmig in meditatiun upon ; seyentieth man actual pirsmt ot a young lady, 
bir niiiolhy. who was with me a ^'nirter betore | „f h.s friend, and a man of merit. The 

tw'clve. . I fi'iy uld Escdliis has wit, good health, and is per- 

rwelvc 0 clock. Bought a new head to my cane, ^veil-bred ; but, fiom the fashion and manners 

and a tongue to iny buckle J>rank a glass of purl eoiirt when he was in his hlooni, has such a 

to recover appetite. , , . ,, i natural tendency to amorous adventure, that he 

Iwo and three and slept wed. i thought it would be an endless reproach to him (0 

From foul to SIX W‘’id- to the cidb c-house Met ; of a familiarity he was allowed at a 

Mr. Nisby there, dmnked scvcial pipes. Nis ly ; whoso good-humour and confi- 

of opinion that laced cofiee is bad lor the 1 exposed his wile to the addresses of any who 

IX o’clock. At the club as stewaid. ..at ■ should take it in their head to do him the good 

Tvvelve 0 clock. Went to bed, clicamt that f j It i.«( not impossible that Escalus might also 

drank small beer with the gr.md vi/.icr. ^ ! resent that the husband was particularly neghgeat 

Saturday. W' aked at elevcm, walked lu the nclds, ; thougii he gave many lutmialions of 

wind N.E. ^ ja pas.su>u towards tlic wdo, the husband either did 

Twtdve, Caught in a shower 1 , • , ‘ them, or put him to the contempt of over- 

One in the uJtc'inoon. Uclurucd home and dried 1 them. In (he mean time Isahella (for so 


myself. 

Two. Mr. Nisby diuccl with me. First course, 
marrow-bones; second, ox-check, with a bottle of 
Brooks and Hellier. 

Three. Overslept myself. 

Six. Went to the tliib. Like to have fallen 
into a gutter. Grand vizier certainly dead. 

I question not but tho reader will be sui prised to 
find the above-mentioned journalist taking sc^nucb 


we shall call our heroine.) saw his passion, and re- 
joiced in it, as a fonndulion foi much diversion, and 
an opportunity of indulging heiself in the dear de- 
light of being admired, addressed to, and flattered, 
with no ill coii-scquemc to her leputation. This 
lady is of a free and disengaged behaviour, ever in 
good-humour, such as is the image of innocence with 
those who are innocent, and an encourugcmcut to 
vice with those who are abandoned. From this kind 


care of a life that was filled with soeb incoiisiderabje , t-ai-nagc, and an apparent approbation of his gal- 
actions, and received so very small jinprovemciit^ ; ' _ . . . - . .. 

and yet if we look into the behaviour ot many whom 
we daily converse with, we shall find that roost of 
their hours are taken up in those three important 
articles of eating, drinking, and sleeping. 1 do not 
■uppose that man loses his time, who is not engaged 
m puDhc affairs, or in an illustrious couTie of action. 


lantry, Escalus had frequent opportunities of laying 
amorous epistles in her way, nxing his eyes atten- 

• Thx.s motto 19 likewLw prefixed v j Sjjef'tator, No, 404 . The 
ongiual roollo on Ihn pajMjr in fullu was, 

Kideiit, et pulsel lanclva decentms optn'i — Hor. Ep.ii t. all 
Lnacivious ago might better play Ute fool. 
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bvely upon her actions, of performing a thousand 
little oflice« which are neglected by the uncourorned, 
hut are so many aj»proacl]e9 towards happiness with 
the enamoured. It was now, as is above hinted, 
almost the end of the seventh year «f his passion, 
when Escalus, from general terms, and the ambi- 
I guous respect which criminal loveis retain in their 
addresses, began to bewail that his passion grew too 
violent tor him to answer any longer for his beha- 
viour towards her, and that he hoped she would have 
consideration for his long and patient re*^pcct, to 
excuse the emotinns of a heart now no longer under 
the direction of the unhappy owner of it. Such, for 
some mouths, bad been the language of Escalus 
both in his talk and his letters to Isabella, who le- 
turned all the piofusion of kind things which had 
been the collection of fifty jears, ‘ I must not heai 
you ; you will make me torget that jou are a gen- 
tleman ; I would not willingly lose you as a friend 
and the like expressions, which the skilful interpret 
to their own advantage, as well knowing that a 
feeble denial is a modest asiont. I should have 
told you, that Isabella, duiing the whole progress of 
this amour, communicated it to her liushand ; and 
that an account of Escaliis’s love w^as their usual en- 
tertainment after half a fiaj's absence. Isabella, 
therefore, upon her lover’s late more open assaults, 
with a smile told her liusliaiid slie ccultf hold out no 
longer, hut tliat his fate was now coiuc to a crisis. 
Af.cr she had explained herself a little further, with 
her lJU^band’s approbation, she proceeded in the fol- 
lowing manner. The next tunc that Escalus was 
alone with her, and repealed lins imjioitunity, the 
crafty Isabella looked on her fan with an air of 
great attention, as considering of what importance 
such a secret was to her; and upon the repetition 
of a warm expression, she looked at him with an eye 
of fondness, and told him he was pa^t that time ot 
life which could make her fear he would boast of a 
lady’s favour ; then turned awaj her head, with a 
very well-acted confusion, which favoured the escape 
of the aged Escalus, This adventure was matter of 
great pleasantry to Isabella and her spouse ; and 
they had enjoyed it two days before Escalus could 
recollect himself enough to form the following letter; 

“ Maimm, 

*' What happened the other day gives me a lively 
image of the iiicon.sistcncy of liuman passions and 
inclinations. Wc pursue what we are denied, and 
^lace our affections on what is absent, though we 
neglected it when piesent. As long as you refused i 
my love, your relusal did so strongly excite my j 
passion, that I had not once the leisure to think of 
recalling my reason to aid me against the design I 
upon your virtue. Eut w hen that virtue began to j 
comply in my favour, my reason made an cffoit ' 
over my love, and let me see the baseness of my 
behaviour m attempting a woman of honour. I 
own to you, it was not without the most violent 
struggle that 1 gained this victory over myself; 
nay, I will confess my shame, and acknov\Iedgo, I 
could not have prevailed but by flight. However, 
Madam, I beg that you will believe a moment’s ; 
weakness has not destrojed the esteem I had for J 
you, which was confirmed by so many years of ob- ! 
stinatc virtue. You have reason to rejoice that this { 
did not happen within the observation of one of the ' 
young fellows, who would have exposed your weak- j 
ness, and gloried vn his own brutish inclinations. ' 
“ I am, Madam, ' 

“ Your most devoted bumble Servant.'' , 


I “ Isabella, with the help ot her husband, returned 
the following answer : 

! “ ISiu, 

! ** I cannot but account myself a very happy wo- 

1 man, in having a man for a lover that can write so 
j well, and give so good a turn to a disappointment. 
Another excellence you have above all other pre- 
! tenders I have heard ot; on occasions where the 
' most reasonable men lose all their reason, you have 
youis most powcifuL Wc have each of us to thank 
our genius, that the passion of one abated in pro- 
portion as that of the other grew violent. Does it 
not yet come into your head to imagine, that I knew 
my compliance was the greatest cruelty I could be 
guilty ot towaids you? In return lor your long and 
faithful pas.sion, I must let you know that you aro 
old enough to become a little more gravity; hut if 
you will leave me, and coquet it any where else, 
may your mistress yield. 

T. “ IsAnKLLA.” 
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Quo toneam vultus inutaiiteni Protea node ? 

Hor 1 Ep i so 

uliile (hey change on (hus, what chains can bind 
ihese varying fcrins, tins Proteus of the mimi ^ 

Kba.vci* 

I HAVE endeavoured in the course of my papers 
to do justice to the age, and liave taken care as 
much as possible to keep mj.sclf a neuter between 
both sexes. 1 have neither spared the ladies out of 
complaisance, nor the men out of partiality; but 
iintwithstaudiiig the great integrity with which I 
have acted in this particular, I find myself taxed 
with an inclination to favour my own half of the 
species. Whether it be that the women afford a 
more fruitful field for speculation, or whether they 
runmoie in my head than tlie men, I cannot tell; 
j but 1 shall set down tlie charge as it is laid against | 
me in the following lettoi . i 

“ Mr. Si’JiCTAiOR, 

“ I always make one among a company of young 
females, who peruse your sjieculations every morn- 
ing. I am at jucsent commissioned by our w'hole 
assembly to let you know, that we fear you are a 
little inclined to be partial towards your own sex. 
We must however acknowledge, with all due grati- 
tude, that in some cases vou have given us our re- 
venge on the men, and done us justice. We could 
[ not easily have forgiven you several strokes in the 
I dissection of the loquette’s heart, if you had not, 
much about the same time, made a sacrifice to us of 
a beau’s skull. 

“ You may, however, Sir, please to remember, 
that not long since you attacked our hoods and com- 
modes in such ft manner, as to use your own expres- 
sion, made very many of us ashamed to show our 
beads. We must therefore beg leave to represent 
to you, that we are in hopes, if you will please to 
make a due inquiry, the moo in all ages w'ould be 
found to have been little less whimsical in adorning 
that*part than ourselves. The different forms of 
^bcir wigs, together with the various cocks of their 
bats, all flatter us in this opinion. 

“I had a humble servant last summer, who the 
first time he declared himself was in a full-bottomed 
wig : but the day after, to mv ho small surprise, he 
accosted me in a thin natural one. 1 received him, 
at this our second interview, as a perfect strnnger, 
but was extremely confounded when Kis speech 
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covered who he was. I resolved, therefore, to fix 
his face in my memory for the future : but as I was 
walking in the jjark the same evening, ho appeared 
to me in one of those wigs that I think you call a 
night-cap, which had altered him more effectually 
than before. He afterward played a couple of black 
ndmg wigs upon mo with the same success, and, in 
short, assumed a new face almost every day in the 
first month of his courtship. 

“ I observed afterward, that the variety of cocks 
into which he moulded his hat had not a little con- 
tributed to his impositions upon me. 

“Yet, as if all these ways were not sufficient to 
distinguish their heads, you must doubtless. Sir, 
have observed, that great numbers of young fellows 
have, for several months last past, taken upon thorn 
to wear feathers. 

“ We hope, therefore, that these may with as 
inu(h justice be called Indian princes, as you have 
styled a woman in a coloured hood an Indian queen ; 
and that you will in due time take these any gen 
tlemen into consideration. 

“ We the more earnestly beg that you would put 
a stop to this practice, since it has already lost us 
one of the most agreeable members of our society, 
who, after having refused several good estates, and 
two titles, was lured from us last week by a mixed 
feather. 

“ I am ordered to present you with the respects of 
our whole company, and am, Sir, 

“ Your very humble Sen ant, 

“ Dokinda. 

“ Note. The person wcaiing the feather, though 
our friend took him for an oftii er in the guards, has 
proved to be an errant linen-draper.”* 

I am not now at leisure to give my opinion upon 
the hat and feather . however, to wipe off the prescut 
imputation, and giatify my female correspondcnl, 1 
shall here piint a letter which I lately received 
from a man of mode, who seems to have a very ex- 
traordinary genius in his way. 

“ Sin, 

“ I presume I need not inform you, that among 
men of dress it is a common phrase to say, ‘ Mr. 
Such-a-one has struck a bold stroke;’ by w'hich we 
understand, that he is the fust man who has had 
courage enough to lead up a fisluon. Accordingly, 
when our tailors take measure of us, they always 
demand, ’ whether wc will have a plain suit or strike 
a bold stroke ?’ 1 think I may without vanity say, 

that I have struck some of the boldest and most 
successful strokes of any man in Great Britain. I 
was the first that struck the long pocket about two 
years since ; I was likewise the author of the frosted 
button, which when I saw the town come readily 
into, being resolved to strike while the iron was hot, 
I produced much about the same time the scallop 
flap, the knotted cravat, and made a fair push for 
the silver-clocked stocking, 

“ A few months after I brought up the modish 
jacket, or the coat with close sleeves. I struck this 
at first III a plain Doily ; but that failing, I struck it 
a second time in blue camlet, and repeateiPthe 
stroke in several kinds of cloth, until at last it tool^ 
effect. There are two or three young Mlows at the 
other end of the town who have always their eye 
upon me, and answer mo stroke for stroke. I was 
ouco §0 unwary as to mention my fancy in relation 
to a new-fashioned surtout before one of these gea- 


• Only an oiurigti in tba train-bands — in foilo. 


tlcmcn, who was disingenuous enough to steal my 
thought, and by that means prevented my intended 
stroke. 

“ 1 have a design this spring to make very com: 
derable innovations in the waistcoat ; and have al- 
ready begun With a covp d'essai upon the sleeves, 
which has 8ucree<led very well, 

“ 1 must further inform you, if you will promise 
to entourage, or at least to connive at me, that it is 
my design to strike such a stroke the beginning ol 
the next month as shall surprise the whole town 
“ I do not think it prudent to acquaint you with 
all the particulars of my intended dress ; but will 
only tell you, as a sample of it, that I shall very 
speedily appear at White's in a cherry-coloured 
hat. 1 took this hint from the ladies’ hoods, which 
I look upon as the boldest stroke that sex has struck 
for these hundred years last past, 

” I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, most humble Servant, 

“ Will Sprightly.” 

I have not time at present to make any reflections 
on this letter; but must not however omit that 
having shown it to Will Honeycomb, he desires to 
be acquainted with the gentleman who writ it,*— X. 
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Non pronuba Jjno, 

N<ii) llymen.eus adt'sl, ntn illi gratia loelo. 

Kuinciudea lanuere faces do tiniere roptas- 

KumeiiideB straverc loruin Omd, Met. vl, 

Nor Hymen nor the Graces here preside, 

Nor Juno to befririid tlu* blooinmj* bride , 

But fieiida widi fun’ral brands the process led. 

* And furies waited at the genial beiLt — Chuzal, 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ You have given many hints in your papers to 
the disadvantage of persons of your own se.x, who 
lay plots upon women. Among other hard words 
you have published the term ‘ Male Coquets,' and 
been very severe upon such as give themselves the 
hbcity of a little dalliance of heart, and playing 
fast and loose between love and indifference, until 
perhaps an easy young girl is reduced to sighs, 
dream.s, and teais, and languishes away her life for 
a carele.ss coxcomb, who looks astonished, and 
wonders at such an effect from what m him was all 
but common civility. Thus you have treated the 
men who were irresolute in marriage; but if you 
design tube impartial, pray be so honest as to print 
the information I now give you of a reitam set of 
women who never coquet foi the matter, but, with 
a high hand, marry whom they please to whom they 
please. As for my part I should not have concerned 
myself with them, but that I understand I am pitched 
upon by them to be married, against my will, to one 
I never saw m my life. It has boon my misfoitune, 
Sir, very innocently, to rejicce in a plentiful fortune, 
of which I am master, to bespeak a fine chariot, to 
give directions for two or three handsome snuff- 
boxes, and as many suits of fine clothes; but before 
any of these w ere ready, I Iward reports of my being 
to be married to two or throe different young women. 
Upon my Uking notice of it to a young gentleman 

• "Hiii' lost paragraph was not In the ongiiial publication ia 

+ The motto to this pai»r in the onglniff publication In 
was, 

Hffi sunt qu® teiiul sudant in Cyclade.— -Jw. Sat. 

How hard they iaboar Ui their little aphf ra. 
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who is often in my company, ho told me smiliiig, him to act. His brother huntsmen, bottle compa- 
I was in the inquisition.* You may believe I was not | nions, his Iraternity of‘ tops, shall be brought into 
a little startled at what ii^ meant, arid more so when | the corispiracy against him. This nutter is not 
he asked ifte if I had bespoke any thing of late that j laid la so barefaceda manner before him as to have 
was fine. I told him several, upon which he pro- I it intmuted, Mrs. Such-a-one would make him a. 
dueed adescijption of my person, liom the tradesmen 1 very proper wife ; but,^by the force of their corre- 
Whom J had employed, and told me that (hey had spondciice, they shall make it (as Mr. Waller said 
Certainly informed against die. Mr. Spectator, i ot the marriage of the dwarfs) as impiacticable to 
whatever the world may think of me, I am more j have any woman besides her they design him, os it 
coxcomb than fool, and 1 grew very inquisitive upon / would have been in Adam to have refused Eve, 
this head, not a little pleased with the novelty My The man named by the commission for Misf Such- 
friend told me, there were a certain set of women of a-one shall neither be in fashion, nor daic ever to 
fltehion, whereof the number of six made a com- I appear in company, should he attempt to evado 
HiUltce, who sat thrice a wjck, under the title of : their dctcrniiiiatiou. 

‘ Tlie Inquisition on Maids and HdLhelois/ It The female sex wholly govern dome.stic life ; and 
seems, whenever there comes such an untliinking by tins means, when they think lit tlie> can sow dis- 
gay thing as myself to town, he must want all man- seiivions between the deaicst friends, nay, make 
iier of neceshdi les, or be pat into the inquisition by ; father and son ii retoiu liable enemies, m sjnte of all 
the first Liadesniati he employs. The) have con- I the ties of gratitude on one pnit, and the duty of 
stant intelligeneo with cane-shops, perfnmc^^, toy- j proleetion to be paid on the other. Tlio ladies of 
men, coach-makers, and china-houses. From these ' the inquisilioii iiuderstami this perfectly well; and 
sevcial places these undertakers foi marriages Jiave | uheie love is not a motive to a man’s choosing one 
as constant and regular currespoufience as the fuuc- | whom they allot, they can with very much art uhm- 
ral-niou have with vintners and apothocai ics. All nuate stones to the disadvantage of his honesty or 
bachelors are niidcr their immediate inspection ; and j coinage, until the cieature is too miiLh dispirited to 
my friend produced to me a repnit given into their j be.ir up against a geneial ill reception, which he 
,, board, wheiciu an old undo ot mmc, who came to ; every wheie meets witli, and in duo time falls into 
town with me, and m)self were inserted, and we | tiimr ajipomted wedlmk for shelter. I have a long 
stood thus: the uncle smoky, rotten, poor; tlie ' letter bearing date the fouith instant, which gives 
nephew raw, hut no fool ; sound at present, very | me a large account of the policies of this court ; 
nch. My information did not end here; but my and Imd theie is now before them a very rcfractoiy 
friend’s advices are .so good, that he could show me person, who has escaped all then machinations for 
a copy of the letter sent to the young lady who is to two years last past ; but they have prevented two 
have me; which I enclose to you successive maUhes which were of his own luclina- 

, tiou ; the one by a report that bis mistress was tc 
“ Madam, bo married, and the veiy day ajipniiited, wcdding- 

This ia to let you know, that you are to be mar- cbdlies bought, and all things ic.idy for her being 
ri‘*d to a beau that comes out on Thursday, six in (given to another; the second time by inMnuatmg j 
the evening. Be at the park. You cannot but ; to all his mistress’s triends and acquaintance, that 
know a virgin fop ; they have a mind to look saucy, be had brcn false to several other vionien ami the 
but are out of countenance. 'I'lie board has denied l^ke. The poor man is now retluced to profess he 
him to several good families. 1 wish you joy. designs to lead a single life ; but the inquisition give 

f^'>t to all his acqu iinlance, that nothing i& intended 
but the gentleman 6 own wcllare and happiness. 

What makes my correspondent’s case the more , When this is urged, ho talks still more humbly, and 
deplorable is, that, as I find by the report from my ' jirolevts he aims only at a life without pain or re- 
censor of marriages, the friend bo speaks of IS em- proach ; pleasuie, honour, nr riches, are things for 
ployed by the inquisition to take niru in, as the which he has no taste. But notwithstanding all 
phrase IS. After all that is told him, he has in- this,.^ ami what else he may defend himself with, as 
formation only of one woman that is laid fur him, that the lady is too old or too young ; of a suitable 
and that the wrong one ; for the lady commissioners humour, or the quite coiUraiy; and that it is ini- 
havc devoted him to another than the person against possible they can ever do other than wrangle from 
whom they have employed their agent his friend to June to January, every bod) tolls him all this is 
alarm him. The plot i.s laid so well about this sploen, and he must have a wife; while all the 
young gentleman, that he has no fiiciid to retire to, members of the inquisition are unanimous in a eer- 
no place to appear in, or part of the kingdom to fly tain woman for him, and they ihiuk they all to- 
into, but he must lall into the notice, and be subject gether are better able to judge than he, or any other 
to the power of ihe inquisition. I'liey have their piivatc person W'hatsoevor. 

emissaries and substitutes ia all parts of this united o n. i xr u 

1 1 rri r . * .u ^ II * 1 i “Sill, Icniple, March .3, 1711 . 

kingdom. The first steji they usually take, is to ’ ^ ^ ^ 

find from a correspondence, by th^ir messengers “ Your speculation this day on the subject of 
and whisperers, with some domestic of the bachelor idleness has employed me, ever since I read it, in 
(who" ft to be hunted into the toils they have laid soirowful reflections on my having loitered avray 
for him), what are his* manners, his familiarities, the Term (or rather the vacation) of ten years in 
his good qualities, or vices; not as the good in him ,this place, and Unhappily suffered a good chamber 
18 a recommendation, or the ill a diminution, but as and study to lie idle as long. My books {excent 
they affect to contribute to the main inquiry, what j those I have taken to sleep upon) have been totally 
estate he has in him. When this point is well re- j neglected, and my Lov'd Coke and other venerable 
ported to the board, they can take in a wild roaring ; authors were never so slighted in their lives. I spend 
fax hunter, a^ easily as a. soft, gentle young fop of most of the day at ft neighbouring coffee-house, 
the town. The way is to mike all places uneasy where we hate what I may call a laz|' club, W« | 
U> b'm, but the scenes in which they have allotted j generally come in night-gowns with Our stockings 
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about our heels, atul sometimes but one o». Our 
salutation at entrance is a yawn and a stretch, and 
then without more ceremony we take our place at 
the lolliiiR-table, where our discourse is, what I fear 
you would not read, therefore shall not insert. But 
1 assure you, Sir, I heartily lament this loss of time, 
and am now resolved (if possible, with double dili- 
jifence) to retrieve it, being effectually awakened, 
by the arguments of Mr Slack, out of the senseless 
stupidity that has so long pohsessed me. And to 
demonsiratc that penitence accompanies my cou^ 
Cessions, and constancy my resolutions, I have 
locked niy door for a year, and desire you w'ould let 
my companions know I am not within. I am, with 
great respect, “ Sir, 

“ if our most obodicut Servant, 

“ N, B.” 


No. 321.] SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 171M2. 

Neo satis est pulchra esso popmata, dtilcia sunto 

lloR \rs PopL ver. 9l) 

'Th not enough a ])oem's finely writ 
It must iifTeft and captivate the ,souI 

Thosk who know how many volumes have been 
wrilteu on the poouKS of Homer and Virgil will 
easily pa don tl»e length of my diseourso upon Mil- 
ton. Tilt Paradise Host, is looked upon, by the 
best judges as the greatest production, or at least 

the noblest work of genius, in riur language, and , - , - i , 

therefore deserves to bo set before an English reader i b^PPy '‘'talion in any thing they speak oi do ; and 
111 its full beauty. For this n asoii, though 1 have i ‘f t"' expres- 

ondcdvouied to give a general idea of its graces and 


which are nut supported by the beatiljrof sentiments 
and characters. Aciiordingly the reader may ob- 
serve, that the expressions are more florid and chv 
boratc in these descriptions, than in.most other parts 
of the poem. I must further add, that though the 
drawings of gaidcus, rivers, rainbows, and the like 
dead pieces of nature, arc justly censured in an 
heroic poctn, w hen they run out mto an unnecessary 
length — the description of Paradise would have 
teen faulty, had uot the poet been very particular 
in it, not only as it is the scene of the principal 
action, but us it is requisite to give us an idea of 
that happiness from whu h cur first parents fell. 
The plan of it is wonderfully beautiful, and formed 
upon the .‘•hort sketch which we have of it in hbiy 
writ. Milton’s exuberance of imagination has 
poured foith such a redundancy of ornaments ou 
this seat of happiness and innocence, that it would 
be cndlegb to point out each particular. 

I must not quit this head without further observ- 
ing, that there is scarce a speech of Adam or Eve 
m tho whtile poem, wherein the sentiments and 
allusions are not taken from this their delightful 
habitation. Tlie readei, during their whole course 
of action, always tinds himself m rhe walks of Para- 
dise. In short, as the cnlics have remarked, that 
in those poems wherein shepherds arc the actors, 
the thoughts ought always to take a tincture from 
the woods, field's, and nveis ; so w^e may observe, 
that oui iirst parents seldom lose sight of their 


imperfections in my fust six papers, I thought my- 
self obliged to bestow one upon every book in par- 
ticular, The first thice books I have already di.s- 
patched, and am now entering upon the fourth. I need 
not acquaint my reader that there aie multitudes ’ 
of beauties lu this great author, especially ju the 


.xpres- 

sion, that their thoughts are always “ paradisaical,” 
We arc in the next place to considei the ma* 
chine,s of the fourth book. Satan bong now within 
prospect of Eden, and looking round upon the glo- 
ries of the cieation. is filled with sentiments difl'erent 
fiom those which he discovered whilst he was in 
hell. The place inspires him with thoughts more 


descnjjtivc paits of this poem, which I have not i He reflects upon the happy enndi- 
fouehed upon; iL being my intention to point out ' whence ho tell, and breaks forth into a 

those oulv which appear tube the mo.n exqnls,t(^ I that is sidtened with sevcraUransicnt tom^ 

or those which are nut so obvious to oidmary readers. remorse and self-accusation • but at length he 
Everv one that has lead tl.e cntics who have wnttcii , ^'ontyms hmiself in impenitence, and in his design 
upon the Odv'^sev, the Iliad, and tin- .Etcud, knows state of guilt and 

vry well, thoUf;h they agieo ,n tlicir ni.niiotis ! ■» '“ist-d with a 

of tliP L-reat bpautien m th-i^p imcms, they have j h'-cat <l«‘l ->/ “f'. ‘‘'® 

nevcrtheJcbs each of them discovered several master- j uujle : 

strokes, wduch have escaped the obseivaticni of the 1 
rest- In the same manner, 1 qiiestiuii not but any ■ 
writer who Jrhall treat of this subject .ifler me, may 
find sovcimI beauties lu Milton, winch I have not 
taken notice of. I must likewise ohseive, that us | 
the greatcht masleis of critical learning difler among ) 
one another, as to some particular points in aa j 
epic poem, I liavo not bound myself bcinpulously to I This speech is, I think, tho finest that is ascriboa 
the rule!, which any of them have laid down upon i to Satan in the whole poem. The evil .spirit alter- 


' O thou that, with suiprisini? glory crown'd, 
I.ook st fioiij lliv Bolti ckimiimui hkt* tho gud 
Of this ii**\v world, at whose .slight all the st.vrs 
ll’.d. iheir dnium<^hpd heads, lo tliee f cull. 

But with no frie’fdlv' voice and add thy name, 

0 Sun' to tell thee how 1 hate thy beams, 
lli.'tl bnii|' to my remembi.ince fumi v\hal sLata 

1 fell, how glorious oucf above thy sphere " 


that art, but have taken the libeity sometmies to 
join with one, and sornciimes witli anotli'n, and 
sometimes lo differ from all of tliem, when J have 
thought that the reason of the thing was on my side. 

Wc may conclude the beauties of the fourth book 
under three heads. In the first are those picture* 
of still-life, which we meet with in the description ot 
Eden, Paradise, Adam’s Bovver, See. In tho next 
arc the machiric.s, which comprehend tne speeches 
and behaviour of the good and bad angels. In the 
last is the conduct of Adam and E^e, who are the 
principal actors in tho pnern, 

Tn tlio description of Paiudise, the poet has ob- 
(lerved Aristotle’s rule of lavishing all the Ornaments 
jgf diction on the weak inactive parts of the fable 


wdid proceeds to make hi'< discovenes concerning 
our first parents, and to l*rtrn after what inanuer 
they may be best attacked. Ills bounding over the 
walls of Paradise; his sitting iu the shape of acor- 
inorfiuit upon the tree of life, which stood in the 
centre of it, and ovei topped all the other trees of 
the garden ; his alighting among the herd of ani- 
'inals, which are so beautifully represented as playing 
about Adam and Eve, together with his transforming 
himself into different shapes, m order to hear thoir 
conversation; are circuiaRtances tl at give an agree- 
able surprise to tho reader, and are devised with 
great art, lo connect that senes of adventuios in 
which tho poet has engaged this artificer of fraud. 
The thought of Satan’i transformation into n 
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corraujant, anc3 placing himself on the tree of life, 
seems raised upon that passage in the Iliad, where 
iwo deities are described as pciching on the top of 
an tiak in the shape of vuUtrres. 

Ills planting himself at the ear of Eve under thq 
fonn of a load, in order to produce vain dreams and 
iinaginalions, is a circumstance of the same na- 
ture: as his starting up in lus own fonn is wonder- 
fully fme, both in the literal description, and in the 
moral which is concealed undei it. Ilia answer 
upon his beiag discovered, and demanded to give an 
account cf himself, is confoimalde to the piide and 
'titrepidity of his character* 

*' Know not, then,” saut Satan. fiJlM with scorn, 

* Know yo not tne ' Yc knew me onre- no mate 
For you, there fvitljnjj wlieie you (lur*>t iiol soar , 

Nolle know iiu: arijufs ymrsjlf imknovMj, 

'lh« luucstof yout tliroij^''’__ 

Zephori’s rebuke, with the influence it had on 
Satan, is exijuisitely graceful and moral. Satan 
atterw'ard led away to Clabnel, the rhief of the 
guardian angels, who kept watch in Paradi'^e. IIis 
disdainful behaviour on this occasion is so remark- 
able a beauty, that the most ortlimiry readei cannot 
but take notice of it Gabners discovering his ap- 
proach at a distance is drawn with gt oat strength 
' and liveliness of imagination , 

*' O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Jlastmx tins way, and now by t^limpse discern 
Ithuriel and /ephon lliroujih the shade. 

And with them cornea a third of rcRal port 
But faded sjilendour wMii , wlio by his j^ait 
And lierce demeanour seems the prince ot hell, 

Not likely to part hence witboui contest, 

Stand firm, for in his look didi.uice low’rs ” 

The conference between Gabriel and f?atari 
abounds wnth sentiment? proper for the occasion, 
and suitable to the persons of the two speakers. 
Satan clothing himself with terror when he pre- 
pares for the combat is truly sublime, and at least 
equal to Horner’s description of Discord, celebrated 
by Longinus, or to that of Fame in V'lrgil, who are 
both rcpre.sented with their feet standing ujion the 
earth, and their heads reaching above the douds; 

While thus lie spake, th' angelic squadron briglit 
Turn d ficr^ red, sharp’nintr in nuKuied horns 
Their phalanx, and began to lieni turn rouml 
With ported spears, &c 

On th other .side Satan alarm'd, 

' Collecting nil his might, dilated stood 

I Like TeiierifT or Atlas unremovc<l 

Hia stature reach d the sky, and on iiis crest 
I Sat Horror p’.uin d - ■ • — 


! ment, like the authors above mentioned, but 
1 an artful tisc of it for the pnmer carrying on of his 
; fable, and for the breaking off the combat between 
I the two wainors, who were upon the point of en- 
! gaging. To thus we may further add, that Milton 
I IS the more justified in this passage, as we find tho 
j same noble allegory in holy writ, where a wicked 
I prince, some few hours before he was assaulted and 
! shun, IS said to Inive been “ weighed in the scales, 

I mid to have been found wanting.” 

! I rnubt here take notice, under the hcaf^ of the 
matlunes, tliat Uriel’s gliding down to the earth 
upon a sun-beam, with the poet’s device to make 
him dc'Jcend, as well in his return to the sun as in 
his coming from it, is a ])rettines9 that might liave 
been admired in a little fanciful poet, hut seems 
below the genius of Milton. The descnpfioii of the 
host of armed angels walking their nightly lound in 
Paradise js of another spirit; 

Si) -laNing. on he led his radiant files, 

Ilai/lim; the muon ; 

I as that account of the hymns which our first parents 
j msed to heal them sing iii these tlicir midnight walks 
I IS altogether divine, and inexpressibly amusing to 
the imagination. 

We are, in the last place, to consider tho parta 
which .\dam and Eve act in the fourth book. Tho 
dcsiriptmn of tliem as they fir'^t appeared to Satan, 
is exrjujMtoly drawn, and sullicicnt to make (he lallen 
j angel ga/.e iijmn them with all that astonishimMit, 
and those einotioiii of oii\y, in winch he is i e- 
j presented : 

'1 wo of far nohlor sliapc, (‘root nnd tall, 

(lOd-Uki* iTcit, uUh n.ilive honour ol id 
In naked in.ijcstv, seciiiM lordd of nil. 

And wort liy veem d for in lion hiok'< dniiip 
d be image ol their ulunoua Maker nhorie, 

Uriitii, wisdom, sarietihide sevcie anil puie , 

Severe, but in true filial freedoiii plac'd , 

For Contemplation he oiid valour form d, 

For loftne-o* she and sweet attrai ti\ c (jrai p, 

He for C>od only, siie for («oil in him 
Ills fairlarge fionl. and (\,e tnbhine, ileclaied 
Ah''olute rule anil h^ .u mth nii l<n Us 
Itoiind fioni Ills pm led forelrx k in ml) hum; 

(.’Inst ring, hut not henedlli his slioiildei-^ Uro'id 
Mie, as a veil, down to tier slender w..ist 
Her uinidoiiied golden tresses vvorc 
Dislipveird, but in waiituii ringlets wav'd — 

So p,ii,sM they naked on, nor sbunn il llie sight 
Ol God or angel, for they tlmught no ill 
So hand in hand they jiass’d, the liw ejiest pair l 

1 hat ever since iii lov e s cinbraiea met 

There 19 a fine ^[urit of poetry in the hues which | 


I must here take notice, that Milton is evoiy 
where full of hints, and soinctimcs literal transla- 
tions, taken from the greatest of the Greek and 
I.atm poets. But this I may reserve for a discourse 
by itself, because I would not break the thread of 
these speculations, that are designed for English 
readers, with such reflections as would be of no use 
but to the leained. 

1 ninst, however, observe in this place, that the 
breaking off the combat between Gabriel and Satan, 
by tho hanging out of (he golden scales in heaven, 
is a refinemeni upon Homer’s thought, who tells us, | 
that heforo the battle between Hector and Achilles, 
Jupiter weighed the event of it in a pair of scales.* 
The reader may see the whole passage m the 22d 

Virgil, before the last decisive combat, describes 
Jupiter in the same manner, as weighing the fates 
of Tunms and iEneas, ' Milton, though he fetched 
this beautiful ciicumatance from the Iliad and 
^neid, does not only insert it as a poetical cinbellish- 


follow, wherein they are desiTibcd as sitting on a 
I bed of flowers by the side of a tounlain, amidst a 
mixed as.sembly of ariiimils. 

The .speeches of these two first lovers flow equally 
from passion and sincerity. The professions they 
make to one another are full of warmth ; but at the 
same time founded on truth. In a word, they are 
the gallantries of Paradise : 

—————When Adam, first of men— — 

** Sole partner and solo part of all these Jeys, 

Dearer thyself than all , 

But let i\% ever praise Him, and extol 
' Hi.s bounty, following our delightful task. 

To prune these growing plants, and tend these fiow'm, 
Which were U knlsonie, yel with Iheo were sweet " 

To whom thus Eve roply'd : “ O thou for w horn. 

And from whom, I was form'd, flesh of thy 
And without whom am to no end, iny guide 
And head, what thou hast said is Just and right. 

For we to Him indeed all praises owe, 

And daily thanks ; 1 chiefly, who enjoy 
bo far the happier lot, enjoying thee 
Frc-eminent by so much odds, whtJi* thou 
Like consort to thyself caast no where find/' 
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The remaining part of Eve’s speech, m which 
she gives an account of herself upon her first crea-^ 
tion, and the manner in which she was brought 
Adam, is, I think, as beautiful a passage as any in 
Milton, or periiaps in any other jioet whatsoever. 
These passages arc all worked off with so much art, 
tha*- they ;ire capable of pleasing the most delicate 
reader without offending the most bcvere. 

“ Tliat day I oft reniemljer, wlion ffoin sleep, '* &c 

A port of less judgment and invimtioii than (his 
great authoi, w»)uld have found it veiy ditli< ult to 
have lllled these lender parts of the poem with sen- 
timents proper loi a state of innocence; to hive 
(Icsenhed tlie warmth of love, and the piofessions of 
It, without aitiftce or hypoibole; to have made the 
man speak tlic most endearing things without de- 
scending from Ins natural dignity, and the woman 
leceivnig them without departing from the modesty 
of lier character; in a word, to adjust the preroga- 
tiv’cs of wisdc»m and beauty, and make each appe.ir 
to the other iii its proper force and loveliness. This 
mutual ^ubordmatlon of the two sexes is vvoiider- 
I fully kept iij) in the whole [loeui, as particularly in 
( tlie speei h of Eve I have before mentioned, and 

' upon the conclusion of it in the following lines; 

i 

I So ‘^piike cur mnllu'r aiul willi eji'.s 

‘ Of t (Uijiii;,!' altritUoii uiireprov’i', 

I And meek sunendei. Imlf-i. niljifmina 1< .m d 

I Oil our (ir'it I itliei , half her imdluii^ hie.ist 

j Naked met lih under tlie ijidd 

, Of hei tresses liid , he in deliL,ht 

I Holh of her beauty ard subinis^ve «h.uins 

I Smil’d with aiiperuir Jove 

j The poet adds, that the devil turned away with ! 

eiivv at the sight of so much ha])[nue.s'.. ' 

; have anotIuM view of oui (list patents in then 

' eveiniig (liscouises, which is lull of pleasing linage^ 

, and sentiments suitalde to their condition and dia- 
1 racters. The speech ot B>lre in paitnular, is dressed 
I up in such a sott and natural turn of words and 
I sentiments, as cannot he sutficicntly admiied. 

! I shall close iiiy rotlecLioiis upon tins book with 
observing the niaslorly ti.uisitiou whudi the poet 
makes to their evening orslnp in the following 
linos 

dims at tliL’ir sliad) lod^e atnv’d, boOi stood, 

Both turned, and uiulcr open skj ador'd 
d Ilf (lod ihal made both '^ky. air, «‘ailh, and heav’n, 

41^ ^^du('h Ibey beladd, tlie inoou’s re-Jidendcnt 

And stiiriy pole “ Ihou .iKo mad st tlu* night, 

Makci oumipolent, and thou tlie daj ’ Ne 

Most of the rugydcin heroic poets have imitated 
the ancients, in beginning a speech without jirc- 
mising that the person said thU'. or thus ; but as it 
IS easy to mutate the ancionts in the omission ot two 
or thiee words, it requires judgment to do it m such 
a manner as they shall not bo missed, and that the 
speech may begin naturally without them. There 
IS a line instance of this kind out of Homer, in the 
twenty-third chapter of Longinus, — L. 
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-—-Ad huraum nioir re ifravi dedneit et ^ -.;d * 

HOR Ars I’oet. v 110 ^ 

Giief wrings her soul, nnd heads :t down to earth 

Francis. 

It is often snid, after a man has heard a story 
with e.xtraordinary ciicumstances, “ it is a very good 
one, if it be true but a« for tho following relation, 

I should be glad weie I sure it were false. It is 
told with such simplicity, and there are so many arl- 


le.ss touches of distress m it, that I fear it comes too 
mueh from the heait- — ■ 

“ Mr. Spectator,' 

“ Some years ago it happened that I lived in the 
same hon.se with a young gentleman of merit, with 
whose good ipialities I was so much taken, as to 
make it my endeavour to show as many as I was 
able in myself I'amiliar converse improved general 
(‘ivilities into an unfeigned passion on both sides. 
He watched an o[)pnrtunity to declare himself. to 
me , and I, who could not expect a man of so great 
an estate as his, received his addi esses in such terms, 
as gave him no leason to believe I was disple^.sed 
with them, though I did notlnug to make him ihiiik 
me more easy than was decent. His father was a 
veiy haul worldly man, and proud; so that there 
was no reason to believe he would easily be brought 
to think tlierc was any thing in any woman's person, 
or character, tiiat could balance the disadvantago 
.in unequal foitune. In the mean tune tiio son con- 
tinued Ills appiicMtion to mo, and omitted no occa- 
sion of demonstrating the most divmtere.stcd passion 
imaginable to me: and in plain direct t'-rms offered 
to marry mo pnvotely. and kceji it so till he should 
be so hajipv as to gain his lathei’s utiprobalion, oi 
become posspssi'd of Ins estate. I passionately loved 
lum, and }ou will believe I did not deny such a one 
what W'as iiiv inteii st ,ilso to giant. However, I 
was not so vouiig as not to lake tho precaution of 
rairynig with me a faillifiil scivant, who had been 
also my motbci’s maid, to be present at the cere- 
moiiy. AVlien that was <;tver, I demanded a*ccrU- 
ticate to be signed bj the‘minister, my hu.sband, and 
the v’lvaut 1 just no \ 'jfrtke of. After our nuptials, 
we conversed together vcM’y tanuliaily m the same t 
hoU'.e ; but the lestraiiils we, weic geneially under, 1 
and the interviews w'c had being .stolen and inter- j 
rupted, made our behaviour to each other have j 
rather the impatient ioudness which is visible in 
loveis. than ilie ri'gular and gratitied affection which. 

18 (o be idisoived in man and wife. 'I'his observa- 
tion made the fatinu' very ansmus for his .son, and 
pies> Jinn t" a matdi he liad ui hia eve lor him. To 
lelievc ni) husband fiorn tbi.s importunity, ainl con- 
j ceal the seeiel u( our marriage, who ii J liad reason 
to know would not be long lu iny power iii town, it 
was lesolved that I should iclire into a remote place 
m the couiitiy, and conveiso under feigned name* 
by b'ltei We long contniued tins way of commerce; 
and 1 Witt) my needle, a few books, and leading over 
and over iny busbainl's letters, passed my time in 
lesigned expecUtion of belter day.s. Be pleased to 
take notice, that within four months after I left 
husband I was delivered of a daughter, wdio died 
I within a few hours after her liirtii. This accident, 
and the ri'tired manner of life 1 led, gave criminal 
hopes to a neighbouring biuto of a country gentle- 
man, who.'.f folly was the .scuiee of all my atfliction 
'I’lus rustic is one of those nch tdovvns who "supply 
the want of all manner of breeding by the neglect of 
it, und with noisy tniitli, half understanding, and 
ample fortune, foice themselves upon persons and 
things, without any sense of time or place. The poor 
ignorant people wheie I lay concealed, and now 
passed for a widow, wondered I could bo so shy and 
strange, .is they called it, to the+squirc; and wero 
biibedbyhnn to adn\it lam whenever he thought 
fit : I happened to be silting in a little parlour which 
bplonged to my own part of the house, and musing 
over ono of the fondest of my husband’s letters, in I 
which I always kept the certificate of my maniaffe ' 
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when this rude fellow came in, and, witFi the nauseous 
faraility of such unbred brute'^, snatched the papeis 
out ot my baud. I was immediately under so gicat 
a conceru, that I threw myself at his feet, and 
beotrcd of him to rctura them. He, with the same 
odious pretence to freedom and gaiety, swoie he 
would read them. I grew more importunate, he 
more curious, till at last, with an indignation arising 
from a passion I then first discovered in him, he 
throw the papers into the fiie, swearing that since 
ho was not to read them, the man who writ them 
should never be so happy as to have me read them 
over again. It is insignificant to toll yon my tears 
and reproaches made the boisterous calf leave the 
room ashamed and out of counteiMiue, when I had 
lei^.ure to ruminate on this accub-nt with more than 
01 dinary sorrow'. However, such was then my con- 
fidence in ti,y husband, that I writ to Inm tlic mis- 
fortune, and desired another paper of the same kind. 
He deferred WTituig two or lliree posts, and at last 
answered me in g<'ncra], that he rnulJ not tiieii 
send me what I asked for; but when he could find 
a proper conve\ance, I should be sure to have it. 
rrom this time his letters weic more cold e\ei \ day 
than the other, and, as he gicw' indiiTerent, I grew 
jealous. This has at last biought me town, wliere 
I find both the witnesses ol niy inainage dead, and 
that mv husband, after thiee inonlhs' cohabilatiou, 
has buried a young lady whom ho nianied m obe- 
dience to his lather. In a word he shuns and dis- 
owns me. Should I come to the house and confiont j 
him, the father w'ould join iii supporting him against 
me, though he believed my stoiy . should I talk it 
to the world, what reparation can I expect for an 
injury I cannot make out ? 1 believe he means to 
briug me, through necessity, to resign my preten- 
sions to him tor some piovismn for iny life; but I 
will dip first, i^ray bid him remember what he said, 
and how ho was ehaimcd when he laughed at the 
heedless discovery 1 often made of myself, let him 
remember how awkward I was in my iiidl/lcreiice 
towards him before company ask him, how' I, who 
could never conceal my love for luin, at hu. own re- 
quest ran pait with him for ever? Oh, Mr. Spec- 
tator, .sensible spirits know no indifference in mar- 
riage : what then do you think is my picicing 

afiliction ? 1 leave you to represent my distress 

your own way, in whirh I desiie you to bo speedy, 
if you have compassion for ir.noicucc exposed to 
infamy. 

T. “OfTAMa.” 
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— ■ ■ ■ ■ Mcilo vir, n)(.d(. fu'inma — Viito 
Sometinjcn ii iran, Fomelinit"! a woin.in * 

The jourual with which I presented my reader on 
Tuesday last, has brnuglit me in several letters with 
faccounls of many private lives cast into that form. 
I have the “ Rake’s Journal,” the ” Sot’s Jourual,” 
the “ Whoremaster’s Journal,” and among several 
others, a very curious piece, entitled, ” The Journal 
of a Mohock.” By these instances, I find that the 
intention of my last Tuesday’s paper has been mis- 
taken by many of my readers. I did not design so 
much to expose vice as idleness, and aimed at those 
persons who passed away their time rather in trifles 

* 1*1115 motto not to t>e found m Vinpl, was probably quoted 
from memory. Instead of the following lines ■ 

— Etjuvenis quondam, nunc fo'mina. — Viao. iEn. vi, d48. 

A mau before, now to a woman chang’d.. 


j and impeitinencc, than in crimes and immoralities. 
Offences of this latter kind are not to be dallied with, 
or treated in so ridiculous a manner In short, my 
journal only holds up folly to the light, and show's 
the disagreeabJciiess of such actions as are indiffe- 
rent in themselves, and blameable only as they pio- 
, cecd from creatures endowed with reason. 

I My follotS’ing correspondent, who calls herself 
j Clariuda, is such a journalist as I require. Sho 
! seems by her letter to be placed m a modisli^tate of 
indifference between vice and virtue, and to be ^ua- 
cejitible of either, were there proper pains taken 
witli her. Had her journal been filled with gallan- 
tries, or such occurrences as had shown her wholly 
* divested of her natural innocence, notwithstanding 
I it might have I con more pleasing to the gcneiahty 
I of rc.ulers, I should not have published it . but as it 
j IS only the picture of a lazy life, filled with a fa.shion- 
j able kind of gaietv and lazines.s, I shall set down 
five days of it, as t have received it from the hand 
of iny lair corn'^pnndont. 

Dlak Mr. Spk lATOR, 

“ Von liavinjr ?c*t your rea^ieis an cxeieisc in one 
of your last week’s papers, I have pc'rformed mine 
jaccniding to your orders, and herewith send it you 
j fiielosod. You must know, Mr. Spectator, that I 
.im a maiden lady of a good fortune, who have had 
.several good matches ofiered me for these ten ye-irs i 
last past, and have at prc'sent warm applications 
made to me by 'A Veiy Pietty Fellow.’ As I am 
at my own disposal, I come up to town every winter, 
and pass my time in it after the manner you will 
find in the follow mg journal, which I began to 
write the very day after your Spectator upon that 
subject.” 

Tuf'sday night. Could not go to sleep till one in 
j the morning for thinking of my journal. | 

j From ei*t till icii. Drank two 

dishe.s of chocolate in bed, and fell asleep after thi'in. 

I From ten to eleven, Ate a slice of bread and 
j buttei, drank a dish of bohea, and read the Spec- 

I 1 V I OR. 

Fiom eleven to one. At my toilette ; tiied a new 
hood- Oave orders for Veny to be combed and 
j washed. Mein. I look best iii blue. 

From one till luilf an hour after two. Drove to 
I the ’Change. Clieripened a couple of fan,'!. 41 

j Till four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Froth passed 
by m his new liveries. 

I From four to SIX' Dressed; paid a visit to old 
j Lady Blitlie and her sister, having before; heard 
' they were gtjiie out of town tli.it day. 

Frian six to eleven. At basset. Mem. Never 
set again upon the ace of diamonds. 

Thursday. From eleven at night to right in tho 
morning. Dreamed that I punted* to Mr. Froth. 

! I'Toin right to fen. Chocolate. Read two act* 
in Aurengzebe a-bed. 

I From ten to eleven. Tea-table. S'^nt to borrow 
; Lady Faddlc’s Cupid for Veny. Read the play- 
bills. Received a letter from Mr. Froth. Mem. 
Loijved it up in my strong box. 

I Rest of the morning. Fonlangc, the tire-woman, 
•her account of my Lady Blithe’s wash. Broke a 
1 tooth in my little tortoise-shell comb. Sent Frank 
to know how my Lady Hectic rested after her mon- 
; key’s leaping out at window. Looked pale. Pon- 
tange tells me my glass is not true. Drossed by 

[ th I ee. 


• A term m ths game of b'msei. 
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From three to four. Duiuer cold before I sat 
down. 

From four to oleveu. Saw company. Mr. Froth’s' 
opinion of Milton. Hot accounts of the Mohocks. 
His fancy for a pincushion. Picture in the lid of 
his snnll-bo.x. Old Lady Faddle promises me her 
woman to cut my hair. liost live guineas at crimp. 

Twelve o’clock at night. Went to bed. 

Friday. Eight in the morning. A-^bed. Hoad 
over all Mr. Froth’s letters. Cupid and Veny. 

Ten o’clock. Stayed within all day, not at home. 

Fiom ten to twelve.*' In conference with iny 
mantua* maker. Suited a suit of ribands. Ilroke 
my blue china cup. 

From twehc to one. Shut myself up iii my 
chamber, practised Lady Betty Mo llcy’s shuttle.* 

One in ihe afternoon. Called lor my tlowored 
handkerchief. Workeil half a violet leaf in it. Eyes 
ached and head out of oidcr. Threw by my work, 
and read over tlie icmaiimig part of Aurengzebe. 

From Ihiet* to four. Dined 

Fioin foul to tw'elvc. Cdiaiiged iny mind, dressed, 
went abroad, and played at crimp till innlniglit. 
Found Mis. iSpitcly at home. Conveisution : Alls, 
liulhaiit’s necklace false stones. Old Lady Love- 
day going to he man led to a young fellow that is 
not worth a groat. Mk^s Prue gone into the coun- 
try. Tom ''iViwuley has icd hair. Mem. Mrs. 
iripiU ly whispei’etl in niy car, that she had sumetiung 
to tc‘11 me about All. Fiotli; I am sure it is not liue. 

Between tvs'elve and one. Dioamtd that AJr. 
Fioth Jay at my feet, and called me Indamora. 

SatMuiuxj. Post at eight o’clock in the morning 
Sat down to my toilette. 

Fioiu eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half an 
hour before I could determine it. Fi.\ed it above 
my left eye-brow. 

Fiom nine to twelve. Drank niy tea and dressed. 

Fioin twelve to two. At chapel. A gieat deal 
of good coiiqiany. Mem The thud air m the new 
opeia. Lady Blithe dressed InghlfuDj. 

From three to four. Dined AIis.s Kitty < ailed 
upon mo to go to the opera beiore 1 v\a.s ii.seii Irom 
table. 

From dinner to six. Drank ted. Turned off a 
footman for lieiiig mde to Veiiy. 

Six o’clock. Wcut to the ojiera. I did not see 
Mr. Froth till the beginning ot the second act. Ah. 
Froth talked to a gentleman ui a black vug bowed 
to a lady in the Iroiii box. Air. Fiotli and Ins friend 
clapped Nicolini in the third art. Mi. Froth cned 
out “ Aucora.” Air, Froth led me to my rhair. 1 
think ho stpieczed my hand. 

Eleven at night. Went to bed Afelancholv 
dreams. Molliought Nicohiu Mud he was Mr. Fioth. 

Sunday. Indisposed. 

Monday. Eight o’clock. Waked by AIiss Kitty 
Anreiigzebe lay upon the chair by me. Kitty ic- 
peated without book the eight best lines in tlie play 
Went m our mobsf to the dumb man, aciording to 
appointment. Told me that my lover’s uam« be- 
gan with a G. Mem. The conjuror]; was within a 
lettet of Air. Froth’s name, &c. 

Upon looking back into this journal, I find that 
I am at a loss to know whether I pass my time weH 
or ill; and indeed never thought of cousidpring 
how I did it before I perused your speculation upon 
that subject. I scarce find a single action in these 

• A puce of affoited precipitation, 
t A Imdillcai economy of dress so called, 
t Duncan Caaipbel 


I five days that I can thoroughly approve of, except 
in the w^orking upon the violet-leaf, which I am re- 
solved to finish the first day I am at leisure. As 
for Mr. Froth and Veiiy, I did not think they took 
up so much of my time and thoughts as I find they 
do upon my journal. The latter of them I will turn 
off, if yon insist upon it ; and if Mr. Froth does not 
bring matters to a conclusion very suddenly, I will 
not let my life run away in a dream. 

** Your humble Servant, 

“ Clarinda.” 

To resume one of the morals of my first paperj 
and to confirm Clanndd in her good inclinations, I 
would have her consider what a jnetty figure she 
would make among posterity, weie the history of hei 
W'hole life published like these five days of it. I 
shall conclude my paper with an epitaph written by 
an uirceilani author on .Sir Philip Sidney’s sister, a 
lady who seenis to have been of a temper very much 
ditlercnt fiom that ol Clariiida. 'Fhe last thought of 
it IS so very noble, that I dare say my leader will 
paidoii me the quotation. 

ON THE COl.NTESS DOWAGER OF PEMBROKE. 

" fhjderiipafh this miirble heiirso 
I.ies the subject of all ^orse, 

Sidney sister, IVnibruke s motlier; 

De.itLi ere thou hast kill d .inolhrr, 

F.iir .in<l lij.ini d, and ({ood as she, 

'lime ihall tlirow u d.iit .it thee " 
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O curvai in terns aiuni.e, et cirlestium in.nnes! 

Pkus hat. U. 61 . 

^ O souls, m whom no heavenly fire is found, 

Flat uuiulb, and ever grovelling on the ground '* 

Duvukn, 

“ Mr. Spi 

“ The malerials you have collected towards a 
goneial hisior) of club.s, make so bright a part of 
your .Si'i:c I'l.Ai IONS, that 1 tlitiik it is but a justice 
wo all ovic the leained world, to furnish you w ith 
such assistances as may pi oiiiOte that useful work. 
For this reason 1 could not tuibear communicating 
to you some impericct informations of a sot of men 
(if you will allow tlieui a place in that species of 
being) who have lately erected themselves into a 
iioctunidl fiateruily, under the title of Ihe Alohock- 
club, a name borrowed it seems fiom a sSort of can- 
nibals in I iidia, who subsist upon plundering and 
devouring all tlie n.itioiis about them. The presi- 
dent is styled ‘ Emperoi of the Alohocks and his 
arm.s are aTuikiNli Lrcseciit, which his imperial ma- 
jc.sty bears at pH'senl lu a vciv extraordiUriry man 
nor engraved ujmn his forehcail. Agreeable to their 
name, the avowed dc-'-ign of tlieii insUiution is mis- 
chief, and upon this loundatiou all their rules and 
ordeis aic framed. An outrageous ambition of doing 
all possible hurt to their tellow-creatuies, is the 
great cement of their ossemoly, and the only quahli- 
catiou required in the members, lu order to exert 
this princijde in ita full strength und pi'rfection, 
they take care to drink themselves lo a pitch, that 
is, beyond the possibility of ailending to any mo- 
tions of reason or humanity ; thou make a general 
sally, and attack all that are so uufoitunato as to 
walk the streets tlirough which they patiole. Some 

* The motto prefixed to this pairer In its orlg^Jial fonn in 
folio, wail taken from Juvenal . 

S,Tvb inter ae eon van It iirslit 
Fven beam wlUi be.in 
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are knocked down, others stabbed, others cut and 
carbonadoed. To put the watch to a total rout, aud 
mortify i-ome of those inoffensive militia, is reckoned 
a coup-iViclat. The particular talents by which 
these misanthropes are distinguished fioni one an- 
other, consist in the various kinds of barbarities 
which they execute upon their prisoneis. Some are 
celebrated for a happy dexterity in tippinjj the bon 
upon them; which is performed by iiijueezing (be 
nose flat to the face, and boring out the ejes with 
then fingers. Others are called the dancing-mas- 
ters, and teach their scholars to cut capeis; by 
running swords through Lheir legs; a new invention, 
whether originally b'rench I cannot tell A thud ' 
are the tumblers, whose olhee it is to set women on | 
their heads, and commit certain indecencies^ oi j 
rather harbanties, on the limbs which they e.\})use. j 
But these I forbear to mention, because they cannot 
but be very shocking to the leadt-r as well as the 
Spectator, fu this manner they cany on a war 
Against mankind , and by the standing maxims of 
their policy, arc to enter into no alliances but one, 
and that is offensive and defeiiMve with all bavvd\- 
houses m geneial, of which they have dei iared them- 
selves protectors and gualalllee^. 

“ I must own, ISn, (he^e are only bioken, incohe- 
rent memoirs of this wonderful ‘•m lety ; hut thev aie j 
the best 1 have been yet ablo to {iioeure loi, being ' 
but of late e-tablished, it is not ii})e lor a just bis- i 
tory; and, to be serious, the chief design of tl.is 
trouble IS to hinder it liom over being so. You 
have been pleased, out of a concern foi (be good of 
your countrymen, to act, under the (haraiter of i 
Spectator, not only the part of a looker-on, but an | 
overseer of their actions, and wlieitever such onor- j 
unties as this infest the town, we inimediateij fl\ to I 
you for redress. 1 have reason to believe, that some : 
thoughtless youngsteis, out of a false noium or , 
bravery, and an immoderate fondues., to bo distin- * 
guished for fellows ol tire, .'le insensibly burned 


I IVlargarci Clark, I pray you let affection excuse pre- 
j sumption. Having been so happy as to enjoy the 
' sight of your sw’cct countenance and comely body, 
j sometimes when I had occasion to buy treacle or 
j lupiorish powder at the a))otheeary’s shoj), I am so 
I enammiied with you, that I can nomoie keep close 
! mv llaming desires to become your servant.* And 
I am the moie bold now to write to your sweet self, 
because I am now my own man, and may matcli 
; where 1 please; for my father is taken avjgiy, and 
now I am come to my living, which is ten yard land, 

[ and a house, and there is never a yard land f in 
! oui llcdd, but it IS as well worth ten pounds a yiar 
as a thief la woith a baiter, and all my brothers and 
sisters are providi'd fur besides, I have good house- 
hold stufl', though 1 say it, both brass and pewtei, 
linens and woollens; and though my house bo 
thatclied, yet, if you and 1 match, it shall go haul 
but I will have one lialf of it slated. If you think 
j well of this motion, i will wait upon you as soon as 
J my new clothes aio made, and hay-harvest is in, I 

j could, though J say it, have good ’ Tho 

1 Kcst is toll! off; and posteiily nnisL be contented to 
' kiiow\ that Mis. IMaigaret Claik was veiy prettv; 

I but arc left in the dark as to the name of her 
lover. — T. 
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Qiml fuistra siunUaera fugacia captvis* 

c^iiod pens 1 ‘nI nusiju.iin fjiu'd aiii.is aveucie, peraes 
repf<<us,.v, (|u.un <'eriiis, iin.imnia mnhia esl, 

Nil luibel ist.isui te( uni 'enilfpie, ni>uicl<iue 
'lecuin du'cemt, .si tu dutcdcii' p<i«his 

Ovid, Mctani in 432 

(From the fafile of Narcissus ) 

1\ Iru c(iul<l, ftmd >oath. tins helpless pa^- on nio'.e ^ 

U h.it Kimlled m Ihee lliis tinpitiul lose '' 

'1 hy <),\ii w.trin Mudi vmIIiju the waier ^loiss 
W till thee the 'olour d shadow r onies .ni<l j;oes , 

It- I’liipfy hciii;i oil tiiy St 11 lelies, 

Stei> thou uside, and the IkuI « haimer dies — Auuisov 


I 


1 


I 


into this senseless, scandalous pioject. Su<di will 
probably stand con ec ted by yum reproots, especi- 
ally if you infoini them, that it JS not cmiiago for 
half a score iellows, mad with wine and lust, to sot 
upon two Ol llirce solnicr than theiiiselves ; and 
that the manners of Indian savages aic not be- 
coming accomplishnionts tv an English hue gentle- 
man. Such of them as liave been bullies and seow- 
erers of a long standing, and aie grown veterans in 
this kind of seivicc, are, 1 fear, ton liardcned to re- 
ceive any impressions Irom yoiii admonition.s. But 
I beg you would recommend to their peui^al vour 
ninth Speculation. They may theie be taught to 
take warning from the club of Duelhst.s, and be 
put in mind, ibat the common fate of those men of 
honour, was to be banged 
I iun, Sir 

“March 1(1, *' Your most humble Servant, 

1711-12, ‘ PniLANTiiiionw'’.” 

The following letter is of a ipiitc contrary nature; 
but I add it here, that the reader may observe, at 
the same view, how amiable ignorance may be, 
when It is shown m its simplicities; and how de- 
t(;,stahle in bar hardies. It in written by an honest 
countryman to his mistress, and came to the hands 
of a lady of good sense, wrapped about a thread- 
paper, who has long kept it by her as an image of 
artless love. 

“ lohei I very much retpect^ Mrs, Marijartt Claik. 

“ Lovely, aud O that 1 could write loving Mrs. 


j 'Will Homjviomh divcited us 1 i‘«t night with 
an account of a young fcdlow’s first cli->cov cring liis 
, pas*.!!)!! to liK mist less, d'he young lady was one, 
, it •=;ecms, w'ho had lung before conceived a lavour 
I able opinion of him, and was ''till iii hopes that tie 
' would some time oi other inaKc his advances. As 
he w^ds one day talking with her in company of her 
two bisters, the conversation hapjieniug to turn upon 
; love, each of the young ladies was, by way of rail- 
i lery, lecomineuding a witc to him ; w'hcn, to the no 
' small surpiise of her who languished for Inm in se 
cref, he told them, with a more ibati ordinary serious- 
ness, that his heait had been long engaged to one 
whose name ho thought himself obliged in honour 
to conceal ; but that be couhl show' her picture in 
the lid of his snuff-box. ddie young lady, who I'ound 
herself most sensibly touched by this confession, took 

* 'I’tiiH letter was really cyiivpjcil, iii the manner here meci- 
tionoi). to a Mrs. Cole, tho wifo of n churlish attorney, in or 
near Northampton, who would not suffer her to correspond 
With Ujiy body. It was written by a substantial freeholder in 
Nurtiiamptonslnro, whose name was (labriel Bullock and 
given to bteele by hia fnond Uie ingenious antiquary, Mr 
Browrto VViliis. Mrs, CantreU, niece to Mrs Cole, fortunately 
remembered what wa-s lorn off from the Idler by n child in 
jftay, HO that it is given here entire on good authority, — ^1’ 

.... good matehea wmongst my neighbours My moiber, 
peace be with her soul! Uie good old gentlewoman, has left 
me good store of household linen of her own spinning, a chest 
full If you and 1 lay our means together, it shall go haid but 
I will pave the way to do welb Your loving servant Id) 
death, Mister Gubncl Bullock, now my father is dead.” 

t A yard land (vrrgata terra) in sorng counUea contauu 
20 aoros, in some 24, and In others 30'^licroscf land, — 
Termen tie la Ley. Ed. 1667 
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the fiist oppoftunity that offered of enatching his 
box out of his hand, lie seemed desirous of pe- 
covciingit; but lindiiig her reholved to look mto 
the lid, begged her, that, if fhe shoujd happen to 
know the person, she would not reveal her name. 
Upon tarrying it to the window, she was very 
agreeably sui prised to find there was nothing within 
the lid but a little looking-glass; on w'hieh, after sbe 
had viewed her own face with more pleasure than ever 
she had done before, she returned the box with a 
emilo, telling him shq could not but admire his 
choice. 

Will, fancying that this story took, immediately 
fell into a dissei tation on the usefulnesa of looking- 
glasses ; and, applying himself to me, asked if theie 
were any looking-gbisses in the times of thcGieekvS 
and Humans ; for that he had often observed, in the 
transbitions of poeniH out of those languages, that 
people generally talked of seeing iheinsrdves in 
wells, fountains, lakes, and iiveis. Kay, savshc, I | 
remember Mr. Drvden, m his Ovid, (ells us of a | 
6Wiugiug-fello\v, called Polyphcme, that made use of 1 
the sea for his looking-glass, and could never diess 
himself to advantage but in a ralm. 

My friend Will, to show us the whole comjiass of 
his le.iimng upon this subp'ct, fuither inlornn’d us, ) 
that there vieie still .seveial nations in the world st> i 
very baibaious as not to have an) looking glasses ! 
among them ; and that he hnd latel) le.ul a xovage ' 
to the South Sea, in a Inch it is c.url tliat the b)(lie> j 
of Chih alwa\s diessed then lieads over a basin of i 
water, | 

I am the more partieulai in my ai count of Will’s 
last night's locturo on these natuial minors, as it j 
seems to bear stanc relation to the toilowing letter, j 
W'hich I leoeaed the day before. 

“ Sin, 

“ I have read ymir last Satui day’s obselvntlon^ 
on the Iburlli book of Milton with gieat sali-'laclton, 
and am pailicularly pleased w'llh the hidden moial 
which you have taken nonce of in several paits of 
the [joein. 'I'be design of Ibis letter is to desiie 
your thoughts, whethei (hcio may not also be some 
moral com lied under that place in the same book, 
where the poet lets US know, that tlie first woman 
immediately after her cieatiuii ran to a looking- 
glUss, and became so enamoured of her own face, 
that she had never lemoved to vmw any of the other 
works of uatuie, had .she not been led off to a man ^ 

If you think fit to set down the wliolo j^assage liom 
Milton, your rcadeis will be able to judge for tbeiii- 
selvcs, and the quotation will not a liitlc conlnbute 
to the tilling up of your paper. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ K T.” j 

The last consideration urged by my <jueiist is so 
strong, that I cannot forbear closing with it. The 
passage he alludes to is pait of Kvo’s .speech to 
Adam, aud one of the most beautiful passages lu 
the whole poem ■ 

Tliat day 1 ofl remember, when fiom sleep 
I first Kwalc'd. and fomifl niV'-elf rri>oH d ^ 

Under u sli.ide of How 'is, mucli woud nm; where 
And what 1 was, whence tluther Inounht, and how. , 

Nut distant far from llionco a iniuiTiurm,! sound 
Of waters issu’d from a cave, luid sprc.id 
Into a liquid plain, and stood unmov d. 

Pure os til expanse of heaven : I thither went 
With unexpenene d thought, and laid me down 
On the grecMi bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, tliat to me seem’d another sky 
I bent dewn to lo*)k. Just opposite 
A shape wltlun Ihr watery gleam apiiear'd 


Bending to look on me; I started bark, 

It started back, but pleas’d I rood relum’d, 

Pletcs'd It return'd m soon with answering looks 
Ofs>inpaihy and love - then; I had fix’d 
Mine eyes till now, and pin'd with vain desire, 

Had not a voice thus warn'd me •* Wh^t thou aval, 
What there thou scest, fa,r trea'ure, is thyself* 
ith thee It caHio ftml but follow me, 

And I will bring thee where no shadow stay a 
1 by coiTimg and thy soft embrai es , he 
VVhofie imago thou art. him thou sh.ilt enjoy , 
Inseparably Uiine : to him shalt lieiir 
Multitudes like thyself, and thence be called 
Mother of human race ” What could I do, 

Bui follow straight, lUMsibly thus led ? 

Till I espy’d thee, fair indeed and tall, 

Under a plantain , yet, metlioughl. less fair, 
l^sa vvliiniiig soft, less amiably mild. 

Than that smoolh wa'ery image, back I turn'd ; 

Thou following cry'dst aloud, *' Keturn. fair Eve! 

horn fly'st thou ? Wlioui lliou fly si, of him lliou ftrt, 
Hi.s Hchh, his bone, to give Uiee bung, I lent 
Out of iiiy side to Ihoe, nearest inj* heart. 

Substantial life, to have thee by my siilc, 

Heueefoilli an indjvutnal solace de.ir; 

Part of my soul, I .seek thee, and then claim 
My other li.ill ’’ — With that thy gentle hand 
Sei/.'d nijiie, I yielded, and from that tinic SCO 
How beauty is excell'd by manly gr.ace 
And wisduni, whieli alone is truly (atr. 

So spako our general niollier — — — 


■!o. a2C.j FJilDAY, MAIiC’M J4, 1711-12. 

IiKliisam Danaen (nrr's .alieiiea, 

UubusM'fjue lures, et \ igilimi c.iniiin 
'iristes exulnte niumcrmi satis 
Noduniis Jib .idiiiteris 

Si noil — Hou Lib in Od xvi I 

tif w.alibful dogs ill) odious ward 
Iliglit well one iiapless viigiii guard, 

When in a tower of brass ir,miur d, 

* By im^brv bars of «leel •enir d, 

Although by r.ioital r.ike hells kwd 
With all their midnight arts pursued, 

Hd<l not tiiAKcis, \ol 11 p. 77. 

Anw'Txrj 

Bo to her fault? a hi tie blind, 

Bf to li^r A irlnes \er\ kind, 

And (lap jour jtadbKlc on her tnitul — PcuiocK 

Mil. Sl*L( TAlOll, 

“ YdL'K corrcspuuilcnt'.s Icltci relating to foituuc- 
luintcis, ami )our feiiliscqnont discourse upon it, 
have giV'Mi nio cneourageinent to send you a state 
' of nn case, by whicli you wWl see, that the matter 
j coriiplaiiicd of is a common grievance both to city 
and eiiaiiiiy. 

‘‘ I am d country gentleman of between five and 
six llmusand a yeai. It is my iin.'^fortunG to have a 
very fine park and an only d.iugliler; upon which 
account 1 have becMi so pl.igucd with dee r-stCialors 
and tops, tiiat foi these four years past 1 have scarce 
enjoyed d momeni’ti rest. I look ujion myself to ho 
in a state of war, ami am forced to keep a con- 
stant wakh in rny .seat, as a governor would do that 
totnmanded a tnw ii on the frontier of an enemy’s 
country. X have indcetl pretty well secured my 
park; having for this purpose provided myself of 
four keepers, who are lefl-hanclcd, and liaudlc a 
quarter staff be>ond any other fellows in the coun- 
try. And for the guard of my house, besnles a 
band of pciisionor-malroua and an old maiden re- 
lation whom 1 keep on constant duty, 1 have bhin- 
dei busses alwajs charged, and fox-gins planted in 
private places about my garden, of which I have 
given frequent notice m the neighbourhood; yet so 
it 18, that in spite of all my care, I shall every now 
and then have a saucy rascal ride by, reconnoitring 
(as X think you call it) under my windpwrs, as 


I 

i 
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sprucely dreshed as if he were gojug to a ball. I j It dinn pigod. ll'th(fVto I founU her demands rose 
aui aware vf this way of attacking a mistress on upon eveiy cuncchsion ; and had she gone on, I hnd 
horsebatk, having heard that it is a common practice I been ruined ; but by good fortune, with her third, 
111 Suuin ; and have therefore taken care to remove I which was Peggy, the height of her imagiiiation 
my Udughter from the voud-side of the house, and caine down to the corner of a venison-pasty, and 
to lodge her next the garden. But to cut short my hi ought her once even upon her knees to gnaw off 
story. What can a man do after all? I durst not tlie cats of a pig fiom the spit. The gratiHcatioris 
stand for member of parliament last election, for of her palate were easily pi eforred to those ot her 
fear of some ill consequence from my being off my vanity : and sometimes a partridge, or a quail, or a 
post. What I would therefore desire of you is, to wheat-car, or the pestle ol a laik, were elmerfiilly 
piomutc a project I have set on foot, and upon purchased , nay, I could be contented though 1 were 
which I have written to some of my Iriends, and to (eod her with green-peas m Apiii, or chenies in 
that is, that core may be taken to secure our daugli- May. But with the babe she now goes, she is 
ters bylaw, as well as our deer; and that some turned girl again, and fallen to eating of chalk, pi e- 
bonest gentleman, of a puhlie spirit, Wfuild move I tending it will make the child’s skin wliite; and 
for leave to bring in a biU tor the better pichorviiig I nothing will stive her but I must bear her company. 


of the female game. to ])rcvent it'? having n shade c.f my brown. In this, 

“ I am, Sii, however, 1 have ventured to deny her. No longer 

“ Youi humble Servant.” ago than }e.stcrday, as we were coming to town, she 

« M 1 4 nr I A 1-11 1,4 I saw a panel of crows, .so heartily at breakfast on a 

‘ JMilc-End Green, March G 1 / 11 - 12 . i u * u i i i 

piece ol horse-flesh, that she had an invincible dc- 

“ Mr. Spkctaior, I bu-e to partake with them, and (to my uiflnite sur- 

“ Here is a young man walks by oiir door every .inse) begged the coachman to cut her ofl‘ a slice, as 

day about the dusk of the evening. He looks up at if it weio for himsolf, which the fellow did ; and as 

iny window, as if to see me; and if I .steal towaids soon as .she came home, she fell to it with such an 
It to peep at him, he turns another way, and looks appetite, that .she srenued rather to devour than eat 
frightened at finding what he was looking for. The it. What her next sally will be I cannot gues.s ; 

air js very cold; and jiray let him know, that, it he ' but, in the meantime, my request to you is, that if 

kiiock.s at the door, he will be cained to the parlour I theie be any way to come at these wild unaecount- 
lire, and I will come down soon after, and give him able rovings ot imagination by rea.soii and argument, 
an opportunity to bleak hi> mmd. you’d speedily afford us your assistance. Tins ex- 

“ I am, Sir, ceeds the grievance of pm-uioney ; and I Hunk in 

“ Your most humble Servant. every settlement tin re ought to be a clause inserted, 

“ M \ KY CoMi' IT. that the fathei .should bo answerable for the longings 
,, Te-f I I i 1 nil L- his daughter. But 1 shall impatiently expect 

‘Uf I observe he cannoUi.cdk,lU gi« him time ,ouf thought. .» th.i, n„, Iter, ,md aL, * 

to recover himeell, and aik h.m how lie does. ,^tdiged and 

“ Dear Sir, “ Most taiLblul humble Servant, 

I beg you to piint this without delay, and by 

the first opportunity give us the uatuial causes ot “ nie know* vvliether you think the next child 
longing m women * or put me out ot tear that my ( will love boises as much us Molly does chma- 

wite will one time or other be delivered of something I waic.” T, 

as monstrous as any tli’ng that lias yet appealed to j 

the world: for they say the diild is tu beai a resem- 


you’d speedily afford us your assistance. Tins ex- 
ceeds the grievance of pm-uioney ; and I Hunk in 
every settlement tin re ought to be a clause inserted, 
that the fathei .should bo answerable for the longings 
of his daughter. But 1 shall impatiently expect 
your thoughts in this matter, and am, 

“ Sir, youi most obliged and 

“ Most taiLblul humble Servant, 

“ T. B. 

“ Let me kmnv wliether you think the next child 


biance oi what was desired by the mother. I have ' 327 .] SATLKHAY, MAB(. H 15 , 1711 - 12 . 

been married upwards ot six yeai>, have had 1 mr — M.ijor rorum mitii nascitur orflo — Viao .^ii vn 48 

children and my wnfe is now big with the tf tli. 7 'he a larger scone of action m duiplay'd.— Dianwv 

expenses she has put me to, in pioeunng what she ,,, ^ c ^ i i l -t 

. * , 1 r I ‘ .1 *1 VV K were told m the foregoing b( 4 ok, how the evil 

has longed for during her pregnancy with them, . , , . i i i j 

° ^ 1 1 7 i i4i 1 (spirit piactised upon Lve as she lav asleep, in Older 

would not only have handsonielv detraved the charges / . * , L .i i. c ' * j i 

* p.L 1 A / I *’ 1 to inspire her with thoughts of v.uiily, pride, and 

ot the month, hut of their education too; her lancy ' , ^ rp, .i i i i p j . 

, 1 ^ 4 - .1 r 4 I * ambition. The author who .shoves a wonderful art 

being so exorbitant in the first year or two, as not i i .i i \ i iU j 

. o, 1 L *1 I 1 ( p . 1 1 1 throughout lus whole poem, tor pi epanng the reader 

to confine itselt to the usual »)b]etts of ealable.s and i ^ .» / * 

. c. If tor the several occurrences that virise in it, founds, 

drinkables, hut running out after equipages and fur- .i i * . i * „ u I 

^ 1 .u 1 1 ? ^ rp 7 11 upon the above-mentioned ciicuiastancc, tlio lust 

u.ture, and the hke cxtMVdganccs. le trouble you „f ,u„ Knh l,n,.k A, In.,, h>» nunk.no 


tion, whose hushana had made ucr a present or i , ,, . l t i l .l ' 

/ * ^ J 4.1 ft ^ I » as the whisper with which he awakens her is the 

a chanot and a stately pair of horses: and that a * i > 

, ... c 1 1 . * k ..4U „ . I softest that ever was conveyed to a lover 8 ear. 

she was positive she could not breathe a week •' 


longer, unless she took the air m the fellow to it of 
her own within that time. This, rather than lose 
an heir, I leadily complied with. Then the furni- 
ture of her best loom must be instantly changed or 
.-vhe should mark the child with some of the frightful 
figures ol the old-fashioned tapestry. Well, the up- 
holsterer was called, and her longing saved that 
bout. When she went with Moily, she liad fixed her 
mind upon a new set of plate, and as much china 
as would have furnished an Indian shop ; these also 
1 cheerfully granted, for fear of being father to att 


141.1 wonder was, to find awaken’d Eve 
With tresses discomjvos'd, and glowing cheek, 
throuffli umpuot rest, he, on Ills siiU* 

Loaimig Ti.dr-raiscd, with looks of cortrial love 
Hung over her enamour’d, and beheld 
Beauty, whicli, wlielhor waking or aslci'p, 
bhot forth peculiar grjces: tlioo, with voice 
Mild ai when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 

Her hand soft tout hhig, whisper’d thus : “ Awake, 
My fiureMt, my espous’d, tny found, 

Himv n’Blnst best pU, iiiy ever new dengnt 
Awake . the morning shines, and the freih hetd 
Calls us; we lose the prime, to marlf'how spring 
Our lender planu, bow blows (he citron grove. 
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What drops of myrrh, and Whal the balmy reed, 

IIow nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits op the bloom extracting liquid irwecl." 

Such whispering wak’d her. but with startled eye 
On Adam, w'hom embracing, thus she spake ; 

“ 0 sole, lu wliom iny thoughts find all repose. 

My glory, iny porfection ! glad I tee 
Thy face, and mom return'd 

I cannot but take notice, that Milton, in the con- 
ferences between Adam and Eve, bad bis eye very 
much upon the book of Cauticleb, in which there is a 
noble spirit of eastern poetry, and very often not 
unlike what we meet with in Homer, who is ge- 
nerally placed near the ago of Solomon. I think 
there is no question but the poet in the preced- 
ing speech rememberod those two passages which 
are spoken on the like occasion, and filled with the 
same pleasing images of nature. 

“My beloved spake, and said unto me, Rise up, 
my love, my fail one, and come away ! for, lo • the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the eaith, the time of the singing of buds 
is come, ami the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land. The fig-1 rce puttclh forth her green figs, and 
the vines with tlie tender grapes give a good smell. 
Arise, my love, niy Inir one, and come aw’ay ' 

“Come, my beloved' let us go forth into the 
field, let us get up caily into the vineyards, let us 
see whether tlio vine flouiish, wliether tlic tender 
grapes appear, and Ihe pomegranates bud forth.” 

His preferring the garden of Eden to that 

Where ihe s.ipieiit koijj 

Tleltl (lallianco vvilli liis l.ur Rpoiisc, 

shows that tlic poet had this delightful scene in his 
mind. 

Eve’s dream is full of those high conceits engen- 
dering jiride, which, wo aie told, Ihe devil endea- 
voured to instil into her. Of this kind is that jiait 
of it where she fancies herself awakened by Adam 
in the following beautiful lines : 

“ Why ?loc-p’i(t thou. e ^ N<nv ]« llie jile.T^arit tune, 

The eoo], Ihe silent, s.n e ahnr** silrnee yields 
'1(1 the tijulit ivarbltnij bird, llmt now awake 
'runes sweetest his lo\ e-labmir d song now leiKin 
Full-orb d tlie nicon, and wiili uiore ple.a.smj^ liglu 
.Shadow y sets ofT the lace of thin(,{S. In Mini, 

If none repard, lleav’u wakes vvitli all im eyes. 

Whom to behold hnt thee, nature s dcMrc, 

In wJiosc sipht all Ihiiips Joy, willi raMshment, 

Attracted by thy beauty still to ga/.c 

An injudicious poet would have made Adam talk 
through the whole work in such sruitiments as these • 
])Ut llatterv and falsehood are not the courtihip ot 
Milton’s Adam, and could not be heard by Eve in 
her slate ot innocence, excepting only m a dream 
produced on puipose to tamt her imagination. Other 
vain 8enlmicnt8 of the same kind, in this relation of 
her dream, will be obvious to every reader. Though 
the catastrophe of the poem is finely presaged on 
(his occasion, the paiticulurs of it are so artlully 
shadowed, that they do not anticipate tlie story 
which follows in the ninth book. I shall only add, 
that though the vision itself is founded upon nuth, 
the circumstances of it are full of that wildness and 
inconsistency which arc natural to a dream, ifdam, 
conformable to bis superior character for wisdoi^, 
instincts and comforts Eve u{>on this occasion : 

So cheer'd he lus fair spouse, and she was cheer’d, 

Bui sllouUy a gentle tear let f ill 

From either eye, and wip'd them with her hair, 

I'wo other precious drops, that ready stood 
Ka(h in their crystal sluice, he, ere they fell, 

Kisa’d, ks the gracious siuns of sweet ren»or;e 
Ajid pious awe, that fear d to have oflended. 


rho morning hymn is written in imitation of one 
of those psalms where, in the overflowings of grati* 
tude and praise, the Pgalmist calls not only upon the 
angels, but ujion the most conspicuous parts of the 
inanimate creation to join with him in extolling 
thoir common Maker. Invocatious of this nature 
fill the mind with glorious ideas of God’s wotks, 
and awaken that divine enthusiasm which is so na- 
tural to devotion. But if this calling upon the dead 
parts of natuie is at all times a proper kind of wor- 
ship, it was in a particular manner suitable to our 
finst parents, who had the creation fresh upon their 
minds, and had not seen the various dispensations 
of Providence, nor consequently could bo acquainted 
with tho.se many topics of praise which might afford 
matter to the devotions of their posterity. I need 
not leinaik the beautiful spirit of poetry which 
runs through the whole hymn, nor the holiness of 
that resolution with which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned those speeches which 
I are assigned ty the persons in this poem, I proceed 
I to the flesciiption which the poets give us of Ra- 
i phael. His dejiarture from before the throne, and 
hia flight through the choirs of angels, is finely 
I mingincd. As Milton every where fills his poem 
' with circumstances that are marvellous and asfonish- 
j ing. he describes the gate of heaven as framed after 
siicli a manner, that it opened of itself upon the ap- 
proach of the angel v^’ho was to pass through it. 

Till at the gate 

Of hcav’n arrivM, tlie gate self-open'd wide, 

OiiC'lden hingex liiimng, .as by wr-rk 

Divnie, the sovereign Arebilecl hiul fiani'd. 

The Jioot here seems to have regarded two or 
thre,/' passages m the Iftth Iliad, as that in particular 
w'hcve, speaking of Vulcan, Homer says, that he 
had made twenty tnpods running on golden wheels; 
whith, upon occasion, might go of themselves to the 
assembly of the gods, and, when there was no more 
use for them, return again after the Barne manner. 
Scaliger has i allied Homci very severely upon tins 
point, as M. Dacicr has cndcavouied to defend it. 
I will not protend to doterniino whether, in this pai- 
ticular of Homer, the maiveJlous does not lose sight 
ol the probable. As the miraculous workmanship 
of Milton’s gates is not so exti aordinary as this of 
the tripods, so I am persuaded he would not have 
mentioned it, had not lie been supported in it hy a 
passage in the Scripture, w hich ^pc‘Jlks of wheels in 
beuven that had lile in them, and moved of them- 
selves, <»r stood still, in conformity with the cherubiba 
whom tlicy accompunied. 

Thc'ie IS no question but Milton had this circum- 
slaiue in his Ihouglils ; because in the following 
book he describes the chariot of the Messiah with 
living wheels, accoidiug to the plan in Ezekiel’s 
vision : — 

— Forth nislicd with whiilwind sound 

' 'I he (hanot of puternart Dioty 
I Mashing thick n<tnie», wheel vMlhm wheel undrawn, 

! Itself instiiuit with spirit———. 

i I question not but Bossu, and the two Daciers, 
who are for vindicating every thing that is censured 
‘ ill Homer, by sonietbiiig parallel in holy writ, would 
{ have been very well pleased had they thought of 
> confronting Vulcan’s tripods with Ezekiel's wheels. 

j * This epithet, lo say the least, is si'perfiuous, being esaen- 
1 Ually included in the very Idea of Devty. If used in contra- 
dlstincUon from filial, it is idolatrous, and repugnant to the 
doctimo established lu the original records of Christianity, 

I This is not noted here as a curious crlticiHm, but us a voiy 

I seHows Tuth, 
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Raphael's desce’nt to the earth, with the figure of 
his person, is represented in very lively colours. Se- 
veral of the French, Italian, and English poets, have 
given a loose to their imaginations in the descrip- 
tion of angels : but I do not remember to have met 
with an) so finely drawn, and so conformable to the 
notions which are given of them in Scripture, as 
this in Milton. After having set him forth in all 
his heavenly plumage, and represented him as 
alighted upon the earth, the poet concludes his de- 
scription with a circumstance which is altogether 
new, and imagined with the greatest strength of 
fancy: ' 

Like Mini’s son he stood, 

And shook his plumes, tli.it honiiMily fragranoe fill’d 
The circuit iMiic* 

Raphael’s reception by the guaidian angcF, bis 
'passing through the wilderness of sweets, his distant 
appearance to Acbini, have all the graces that poetry 
IS capable of bestowing. The author afteiviaid 
gives us a particiilai de.scnptiou of Eve in her do- j 
mestic einjilojments : 

So s.iymij, with di'?patchriil lot'ks in hn to 
She tunn, on bo'^pjlaldc lhoiii'ht> jnk'Ut, 

Wliaf choice tc<liuosp foi fl<‘lu<u'\ best. 

What order, '^o coiitrn ed, .is ma lu mix 
Tastes not well join d, inelc^.u’l, hui bring 
Task after taste, uj'held witli kiudhc'^t change, 

Bestirs her tlii-n, iii 

Though in tills, and other parts of (be s.ime book, 
the subject is uuh the houscwiteiy of cm lir^t pa- 
rents, it 18 setoff With so many pleasing images and 
stiorig expressions, as make it none of the least 
agreeable parts in this divine work. 

The natural majesty of Adam, and, at the same 
time, his submi.ssive behaviour to the superior bo.ug 
who had vouchsafed to be hi.s guest; the solemn 
hdil” which tlie angel bestows upon tlie mollier 
of monkind, with the iigiire of Eve ininistciing at 
the table; are circumstances w hn li deserve to be 
admired. 

Raphael's bchavioui is eveiy way suitable to the 
dignit) of his riatuie, and (o that ehaiaeter of a 
sociable .spirit with which the author has .so judi- 
ciously introduced him. He h.td leeeived jn'.truc- 
tion.s to converse with Adam, one fiicnd con- 
verses with another, and to warn him of the ciicni), 
w'ho was coDtnving his desi uefion aceoidingly, 

1 iie 18 rejirescntcd as sitting down at. table with 
Adam, and eating of the fiuits of Paiadise. The 
ocT:asion naturally leads him ti^ his discourse on the 
food of angels. After having thu.s entered into eon- 
versation with man upon moieindifferent subjects, he 
warns him of his obedience, and makes a natuial 
transition to the history of that fallen angel who 
was employed in the circumvention of our first 
parents. 

Had I followed Monsieur Bossu’s method in rny 
first paper on Milton, I should have dated the ac- 
tion of Paradise Lost from the lieginning of Ra- 
phael’s .speech in this book, as he supposes the 
action of the yEncid to begin in the second hook of 
that poem. I could allege many reasons for my 
drawing the action of the Ai^neid rather from its 
immediate beginning in the first book, than from 
its remote beginning in the second ; and show why 
I have considered the sacking of Troy as an episode, 
'iccovding to the common acceptation of that word. 
But a-s this w’ould be a dry uuentertaiiiing piece of 
criticism, and perhaps unnecessary to those who 
have read my first papers, I shall not enlarge upon 
it. AVhichever of the notions be true, the unity of 


! Milton’s action is preserved according to either of 
I them ; whether we consider the fall of man in its 
immediate beginning, as proceeding from the reso 
lu(ion.s taken in the infernal council, or in its more 
i emote begiuiung, a*' proceeding from the first re- 
volt, of the angels in heaven. The occasion winch 
Milton assigns fur this revolt, as it is founded on 
hints 111 holy writ, and on the opinion of some great 
w liters, so it was the most proper that the poet 
could have made use of. 

Tlic revolt in luNaven is desenbed with gr^at force 
of midgination, and a fine variety of circumstances. 
Tile learned rcaJer i-aunot hut he pleased with the 
poct’si imitatiou of Homer in the last of the follow, 
irig lines : 

Al length into the limitx of (ho nortli 
'I licy lamo, and S.itan took Iiir royal “ifeat 
High on a hill, f.ii bla/ing, as a mount 
K.us'd on .1 inonnt, wilh pjianiids ,iiid tew rs 
From di.iniond rjii.inu's hewn, and roi ks of gold, 

_ The p.ihice of great ZaicUer fsci oall 
'riiat struoture ui ihe diiilecl of men 
lutiTiiretcd; 

Homer mentions person^ and thing’’, which, he 
(ells US', in the language of the gods are ealled by 
different names fioiii those they go by in the lan- 
guage of men. Milton has mutated him with Ins 
Usual judgment in tins particular place, wherein he 
has likewise the antlionty of Scriptiiie to justify 
him. The part of Abdiel, who was the only spirit 
that in this infinite host of Angels prescivc'd his 
alb'giance to his Maker, exhibits to us a noble 
moral of religious rongulaiity. "J'he /,eiil of flic 
seraphim break.s foilh ui a becoming waimfh of 
-‘(mtinicuts and expressions, as (he character vviiiih 
IS given us of him denotes that generous .scorn and 
I intrepidity whuh attend heroic virtue. The author, 
i doubtlesH, designed it as a pattern to those who live 
j among mankuKi in their piesenL btate of degeneracy 
and conujifion . 

So spake the Roraph Ahdiel, fiulliful found 
Aiiu)ii;z the f.iUhless, f.iitliful only he, 

Aim>iii,Mnnuim'r.il)k* fake, imniov d, 

Thehokei), unsedije d, unifrrilv’dr 
His loyalty lie ke[)l, liLs love, lus zeal. 

Nor mimher nor ex.imple with luin wrouj^ht 

'1 0 swerve ficui truth, or ch lu^e liis c onst.iut mind, 

Thorn’ll single From amuisl them lorlh he pil^^'d, 

Long way thro' hostile seoin, v\hich ho Bustain il 
.Superior, nor of violence fear'd auKhl, 

A:;d, x\ith relmted scorn, his bark he uinicd 
On tlioso proud tow rs to .swift desliuotluii doom'd 

L. 
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Nullum a laboro me rcchnaf ouiirn 

Hor Food xvu 21. 

Jlay thasos night, and night the day, 

Uut no lelief to me lonvey — o.mok 

“Mil. Spkctatou, 

“ As I believe that this is (he fir.d complaint that 
ever was made to you of this nature, so you are the 
first person I ever could prevail upon myself to lay 
it beiore. When I tell you 1 have a healthy, vigor- 
ous constitution, a plentiful estate, no inordinate 
desires, and am marricMl to a viituons lovely woman, 
v^ho neither wants v/)t nor good nature, and by whom 
I have a numerous oflapring to perpetuate my fa- 
mily, you will naturally conclude me a happy man. 
But, notwithstanding thcs>e promising appearances, 
I am 80 far from it, that the prospect of being 
mined and undone by a sort of extravagance, which 
of late years is in a less degree, jcrept into every 
fashionable family, doprivea me of &U the comforts 
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of life, and lenders ino the most anxious, miserable 
man on earth. My wife, who was the only ehild 
and darling care or an indulgent mother, employed 
her early yeais in learning all those aceomplish- 
ments we gciierally undei stand by good-breeding 
and polite education. She sings, dances, jdays on 
the lute and harpsichord, paints prettily, is a perfect 
mistress of the French tongue, and has made a con- 
siderable progress in Italian. She is besides e.xcel- 
lently skilled in all domestic sciences, as preserving, 
pickling, pastry, making wines of fiuits of our own 
growth, embroidering, and needlewoiks of every 
kind. Hitlieito, you will bo apt to tlimk there is 
very little cause of complaint; but suspend your 
opinion till I have fuithei expl, lined myself, and 
then, I make no quehlion, you will come over to 
mine. You are not to imagine I find fault that she 
possesses or takes delight in the exercises of those 
ualificutions I just now mentioned; ’tis the immo- 
erate londucss she has to them, that I lament, and 
tliat what is only designed for the mnocent amuse- 
ment and recreation of life is become the whole bu- 
siness and study of hers. The SIX months we aie 
in town (for the y^oar is equally divided between 
that and the country), from almost break of day till 
noon, the w'hule moiniiig is laid out in practising 
with her sevcial mastcis ; and, to nuke up the losses 
occasioned by hei absoiu e in siniiuil^, every <lay in 
the week their attendance is required; and as they 
arc all people eminent iii then professions, then 
skill and time mu'it be recompensed accoidingly 
So how far these ai tides extend, I leave you to 
judge. Linming, one would think, is no expensive 
diversion ; but, us she manages the matter, ’tis a 
very considerable addition to her disbuisemenls , 
winch you will easily believe, when you know she 
jiaiiUs fans fur all her female acipiaintauce, and 
and draw'3 all her udations’ pictuie^ in miuiatuie; 
the first must be mounted by nobody but Colnuir, 
and the other set by nobody but Charles Matliei.* 
What follow^ is still much worse than the forme i ; for, 
a.s r tofd you she is a great arti‘>t at hei needle, ^tis 
incredible what sums she expends in eminoide.y , for, 
besides what is appropi iatc<l to her peisoiml ii.'«e, 
as mantuas, pottuoats, stuiiuiLhers, haudkeidiiefs, 
pluses, pin-cuslijons, and woiking-apron^, she keejis j 
four Fieiich Protestants conlinunlly employed iii 
making diveis pieces of supeillnous fuiiiiture, as 
quilts, toilets, hangings for closets, beds, wuinlow'- 
cuvtuins, easy i luurs, and tabourets; nor have 1 any 
hopes of ever reclaiming her trom thus extravagance, 
while she obstinately persists in thinking iL a nota-^ 
Me piece of good housewifery, because they arc 
made at home, and she has had some share in the 
perform. ini e. There would be no end of relating 
to you the jiaiticulars of the annual charge, in tnr- 
nishiiig her storc-roum with a jirotusioli of pickles 
and preserves; fot she is not contented with having 
every thing, unless it be done every way, in which 
she consults an heioditary book of receipt^i; for her 
female ancestors have been always famed for good 
housewifery, oue of whom is made immortal, by' 
giving her name to an eye-water and two sorts c.f 
puddings, I cannot undeitake to rc. nc allhct me- 
dicinal prepaiations, as salves, scre-cloth&, powdery 
confects, coi dials, ratafia, persico, orange- flower, 
and cherry-brandy, together with iunumerablo sorts 
of simple waters. But there is nothing I by so much 
to my heart as that detestable catalogue of counter- 
feit wines, which derive their names from the fruits, 


• .VtU'.e date of this paper a not^l toyman in Fleet-sfr^iot 


hc*ibs, or trees, of whose juices they are chiefly com- 
pounded. They are loatlvsome to tho taste, and per- 
uicious to the health , and as they seldom survive 
the year, and then are thrown away, under a false 
pietencc ol tiiiguhtyj I may afliroi they stand me 
in more than it I entertained all our visitors with 
the best burgundy and ( hampaigii. CoflVe, choco- 
late, and green, uupenal, peco, and bohea teas, 
seem to bo trifles; but when the proper appurte- 
nances ot the tea-table are added, they swell the ac- 
count higher than one would imagine. I cannot 
conclude Without doing her justice in one article, 
where her frug#it) is so remarkable, I must not 
deny her the merit of it, and that is m relation to 
her children, who are all confined, both boys and 
girls, to one large room in the remotest pait of the 
house, with bolts on the doors and bais to the win- 
dow's, under the care and tuition of an old woman, 
who bad been dry-nuise to her grandmother. This is^ 
their residence all the year round; and, as they are 
never allowed to appear, slie prudently thinks it 
needless to be at any expense in apparel or learn- 
ing. Her elde.st daughter to this day would have 
neither read nor wrote, if it had not been for the 
butlei, who being the son of a country attorney, has 
taught her such a hand os is generally used for cu- 
grossnig bills in chancery, By this time I have 
sufficiently tiled your patience with my domestic 
grievances; viliuh I hope you will agiee could not 
well bo contained in a narrow compass, when you 
consulci wli.it a ji.irridox 1 undertook to maintain in 
the beginning of my epistle, and which manifestly 
appears to be but too melancholy a truth. And now 
I heauily wrh the relation I h.ive given of my mis- 
foituucs may be of uso and benefit to tho public. 
Bylhe example I have set before them, tho truly 
virtuou'i wives may learn to avoid these errors w-liich 
have so unhappily misled mine, and which are visibly, 
those three: — I'drst, in mistaking the proper objects 
of her esteem, and fixing her aflections upon sm h 
things as are onh the trapjungs and decorations of 
her sex. Secondly, in nut distinguishing what Im- 
tomes the difleient sUgt-s of lile. And, lastly, the 
ahuse and corrupliou of some excellent qualities, 
which, it circumscribed withiu just bounds, would 
liave been the blosssing and prosfienty of her family ; I 
but, by a vicious extieme, aio like to be the bane 
and destruction ot it.” — T. 


No. MONDAY, MARCH 17, 171M‘A 

DoN’rlaUi ilia urbanifale tain stuUd. — rKTHu.x Ard. 
l>eliehlf«l \Mth iinanVcied plainness. 

That useful part of learning which consists in 
emendations, knowledge of ditTcreiit ri-adings, and 
the like, is what in all ages persons extremely wise 
ciud learned have had m great veneration. For this 
reason 1 cannot but rejoice at the following epistle, 
which leU W5 luto the true author of the letter to 
Mis. Margaret Clark, part of which I did myself 
the honour to publish in a former paper. I must 
coufess I do not naturally affect critical learning; 
but fimling myself not so much regarded as I am 


• An m.iuy of our rciulrrs may bo pleased to sec, “ In purif 
imturalibu'*.” the original paper, in room of which the present 
number was very early subulituted, and as this curiosity may 
now he inoffensively gratified, it Is here faithfully reprmten 
from the copy m folio, in its order, marked as at ftrsl, No. 328*, 
only witti the addiliotyif an asterisk. It had the signature T 
at the hotioni . but seffMie desire annexed to the short letter in 
tho lollowiiig note, both which made the concluding part of 
No 330 in the orlguial publloatiou of ttaoee papers in loUo 
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apt to flatter myself I may deserve from some pro- 
fessed patrons of learning, I could not l)Ut do myself 
the justice to show I am not a stranger to such eru- 
dition as they smile upon, if I were duly encouraged. 
However, this is only to let the world see what 1 
could do; and I shall not give my reader any more of 
this kind, if he will forgive the ostentation 1 show 
at present. 

“ Sir, March 13,1711-12. 

“ Upon reading your paper of yestciday, 1 took 
the pains to look out a copy 1 had frmneily taken, 
and remembered to be very like la«t letter : 
comparing them, I found they wore the \ciy same; 
and have, undeiwritteu, sent you tliat part of it 
which you say was torn off. 1 hope you will insert 
it, that posterity may know ' t was Gain lel Unllock 
that made love in that natural style of which ym 
seem to be so fond. lUit, to let you see I have other 
manuscripts in the same way, I have sent jou en- 
closed three copies, faithfiillv taken by my own hand 
from the originals, whitli were wrote by a Yoikshiie 
gentleman of a good estate to^Iadam Mary, and an 
uncle of hers, a knight very well ku(»wn by the 
must ancient gentry in that and ecvcral other coun- 
ties of Great Biitaiu. I have e.xactly followed the 
form and spelling I have licen credibly informed 
that Mr. William Bullock, the famous comedian, is 
the descendant of this Gabriel, who begot Mr. W'll- 
liam Bullock's gieat-giandfather on the body of the 
above-mentioned Mrs. Margaret Claik. As neither 
Speed, nor Baker, nor Seltlcn, take noiueof it, I 
Will not pretend to he positive; but desiie that the 
letter may be reprinted, and what is here recovered 
ma) be lu Italics. 

I am, Sir, 

“ Your daily Reader.” 

“ To her I tery much respect, Afr.v. Maryaret Claik. 

“ Lovely, and ob that I could say lovmg Mrs. 
Margaret Clark, I pray you let affection excuse pro- 
sumption. Having been so happy as to eiijo) the 
Bight of your sweet countenance and comely body 
sometimes when I had occasion to buy treacle oi 
liquorish powder at the apothecary’,*; shop, I am so 
euainoured with you, that I can no more keep close 
my flaming desire to become your servant. And I 
am the more bold now to write to your sweet self, 
because I am now my ow'n man, and may match 
where I please ; for my father is taken away; and 
now 1 am conic to m) living, which is ten )ard land 
and a house ; and there is never a yard oi land* in 
our field but is as well worth ten pounds a year as a 
thief’s worth a halter; and all my brothers and sis- 
ters are provided fof : besides 1 have good house- 
hold stuff, though I say it, Loth brass and pewter, 
linens and woollens; and though my liouse be 
thatched, yet if you and I match, it shall go hard 
but I will have one half of it slated. If you shall 
think well of this motion, 1 will wait upon you as | 
soon my new clothes are made, and hay-horvest j 
is in. I could, though I say it, have good matches [ 
iH OUT town ; but my mother ( God*s peace be until her) \ 
charged me on her death -bed to marry a gentlewoman, ! 
u/ne who had been well trained up in the towing and \ 
cookery. I do not think but that if you and / can 
agree to marry, and lay our meant together, I shall ba 
made grand juryman ere two or three yean come 
aljoui, and that will be a great credit to us. If I could ; 
Auea gei a meisenger for txxpevc^^ would have sent 

' hi sotrm counties 20, in some 24. and in others 30 uerts of : 
land ^Yirgota Terra. n- J 


‘ Gcoi gc Is elson. 


one on purpose, and some trifle or other for a token 
of my love ; hut 1 hope there it nothing lod for that 
neither. Ho, hoping you will take this letter in good' 
part, and answer it with what caie and speed you can, 

I rest and lemain 

Yours, if my own, 

“ Sweepston, ” Mu. Gabriel Bullocic 

Leicestershire. “ now my father is dead. 

“ When the coal carta come, I shall send oftener; 
and may come in one of them myself.” ♦ # 

” For Sir M illiam to go to hmdon at ireslminsier re- 
membti a pailcment. 

“ Sir, 

” Wilburn, i hope that you aie well, i write to 
let you know^ that i am in tioublc about a lady 
youi neasc , and i do desire that you will be my 
I Irieiid ; lor when i did com to see her at your hall, 
i was mighty Abiiesed. i would faui a see you at j 
! topecliff, and thay would not lot rue go to you ; but j 
I desire that you will be our fi lends, h)r it is no dis- | 
1 honour neithei for you nor she, for God did make us ! 
j all. 1 wish that i might see yu, for they say that 
j you are a good man ; and many doth wuuador at it, 

I lull madam noiton is abuesed and ccated two i bc- 
I lievc. i iiiight a had many a lady, hut I con have 
(lone but her^th a good consons, for theie is a 
God (hat know our hearts, if you and madam 
noiton will come to York, there i shill meet you, if 
God be willing, and if you be pleased, so be not 
angteiic till you know the tiutes of things. 

” I give my to me lady, and 
to Mr. Ayseuby, and to 
madam noiton, March 
the 19th, 1795.” 

This IS for madam mary norhm difoith Lady she, 
went to York. 

” Madam Mary. Dcare loving sweet ladv, i 
liope you are well. Do nut go to london, for they 
will put you in the nunnery; and heed not Mis. 
Lucy what she saiih to you, for she will ly and ceat 
you. go from to another place, and we will gate 
wed so with speed, mind what i write to you, Ibi if 
they gate you to london they will keV*p you there; 
and so let us gate wed, and we will holh go. so if 
you go to london, you rueing yourself, so heed not 
whdt none of them saith to you : let us gate wed, 
and wc shall lie to gader any time, i will do any 
thing for you (u my ponre. i hope the devil will 
failc them all, for a hell]^h ooiiijiany (here he. from 
their cursed trick and mischieliis ways good lord 
bless and delivei both you and mo. 

” I thmk to he at Voik the 24 day.'* 

'* This is fur madam mary noiton to go to london fur a 
lady that belongs to duff nth. 

** Madam Mary, i hope you are well, i am soary 
that you went aWay from York, deare loving sweet 
lady, i wrilt to let you’know that i do remain faith- 
ful! ; and if can let me know where i can meet you 
i will wed you, and I will do any thing to my poor; 
for y»u are tt good woman, and will be a loving 
Misteris. i am in troubel you, so if you will 
t*bme to vork i will wed you. so with speed itome, 
and I will have none but you. so, sweet love, heed 
not what to say to mo, and with speed come ; heed 
not what none of them say to you; your Maid makes 
you believe ought. 

• S<‘e^o. 324. and note, where Ihi* letter Is gii'en impf c 
frollv, and sui>plied oUietwlBia. 
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So (leave love think of Mr, george Nillson with | of a sudden turning short to one of his servants, 
speed ; i sent 2 or 3 letters hefoi'e. j who stood behind him, he bid him rail a hackney- 

I gave misteris clcock some nots, and thay put , coach, and take care it was an elderly man that 
me in pnison all the night for me pains, and non j drove it. 

new whear i was, and I did gat cold. lie then resumed his discourse upon Mrs. Truby's 

“ But It is for mrs. liucy to go a good way from water, telling me that Ae widow Truby was one 
homo, for in york and round about she is known ; I who did more good than all the doctors and apothe- 
to writ any more her deeds, the same will tell hor caiies lu the rountiy; that she distilled every poppy 
u,., 1 .:. u,>ii c e i . i i- . ^ 


soul is black within, hoi corkis slinks of hell. 

“March 19th, 1706.”* *• 


No. 329.] TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 171M2 

Ire tamen restat, Numa quo iJe\eiiitot Aihuh 

Hor. I Ep vl, it7 

With Aucu*<, and with Niuna, kin}j<5 of Rome, 

Wt‘ uuisl d€‘scend into tlie silent loiub. 


that grew wjthin five miles of her; that she distn- 
biitcd her water gratis among all sorts of people : 
to which the knight added, that she had a very great 
jointure, and^at the whole country would fain 
have it a matciTnctween him and her; “and truly,” 
sajs Sir Roger, “ if I had not been engaged, per- 
haps I couH not have done better ” 

ills discourse was broken off by his man’s telling 
him he had called a coach. Upon our going to it, 
Mv fni'nd Sir Roger de Coverlcy told me t’other | li‘iving uast his eyp upon the wheels, he asked 
night, that he had been reading my paper uponlf'^’ coachman if his axle-tree was good ^ upon the 
Westmmstev-abbev, lu which, sajs he, there are a telling him he would warrant it, the knight 

great many ingenious fancies. He told me at the t«nied to me, told me he looked like an honest man, 
same tune, that lu; observed, 1 had promised an- without fuithcr ceremony, 

other paper upon the tombs, and that he should be ' gone far, when Sir Roger, popping 

glad to go andsei^ them with me, not having visited , his head, colled the coachman down from his 
tlicin since he had re, 1(1 history. I could riot ima- i presenting himself at the window, 

giiu* at fust how this tame into the kno^ht’s head, ' smoked. As I was considering 
till I recollected that he had bcA 1711 ^ all last wlmt this would end iiu ho bid him stop by the way 
summer upon Bakci’s Chronicle, which he has at any good tobacconist’s, and take in a roll of their 


mioted several times in his disjiutes with Sir Audiew 
Fieeport since hia last coming to town. Atcoid- 
uiglv I piomiscd to call upon him the next morning, 
that wo might go together to the abbey. 

I found the knight under the butler's hands, who 
always shaves him. Ho was no sooner dressed, than 
he called for a glass of the widow Tiuby’s water, 
which he told me he always diauk before he went 
abroad. He leconimeiidod me a dram of it at the 
same tune, with .so much heartiness, that 1 could 
not forbear drinking ii. As soon as I had got it 
down, I found it very unpalatable, upon which the 
knight, observing that I iiad made s('v(‘ial wiy 
faces, told me that h(‘ knew I .sliouhl not like it at 
first, but that it was the best thing m the world 
against the stone or giavel. 

I could have wished indeed that ho had ac- 
quainted me with the viitues of it sooner; hut it 
was too late to complain, and l knew what he had 
done was out of good-will. Sir Roger told me fur- 
ther, that he looked upon it to be very good fora 
man whiKt he stayed in town, to keep off infection, 
and that he got together a cpiantity of it upon the 
first news of the sickness being at Dantzuk: when 

• In a MS. vMitten by Dr Birch, now before the aimolatcr. 
It 1h j(,iicl, that an onj;inal number of the Spcctaloi in foHn was 
withdrawn at the time of its rejmblicaUon in volumes, on the 
rcmonitraiice of n familj who conceived themselves injured 
by Us appearance m print. It was, most probably, thi»\ory 
prmor- 

riio follow ing short letter, with the desire annexed to if, are 
subjoined to No 330 in the oricinnl public alion of the iiportalor 
in folio as they avidonlly relate to tins paper which was snp- 
prt'psed very soon after its original date, they are here re- 
printed for (he ftrsl Umo 

Mr Spectator, March 18, 17y-I2. 

“ The ostentation you show^ed yesterday [March J71 would 
havo been pardonable, had you provided better for Uie tWo 
extremities of your paper, and placed iii the one the letter K- 
In the other, 

Nescio quid meditans nuganim et tofus in illis 

A word to the wiso 

" I am your humble Servant, 

*• T. 'J'rasb '■ 


the 1 


Accoidmg to Uie emendation of the above rorrespondent, 
e reader is desired, In the paper of the ITlh, to read H. for T 


best Vuginia. Ni^thing materi.il happened iti the 
remaining part of our jouroey, till we were set down 
at the wcttt cud of the abbey. 

As we went up the body of the church, the knight 
pointed at the trophies upon one of the new monu- 
ments, and cried out, “A biave man, I warrant 
hinx»!” Passing afterward by Sir Cloudesly Shovel, 
lie flung his hand that way, and crieiJ, “ Sir 
Cloudesly Shovel ! a very gallant man.” As we 
stood botoie Busby’s tomb, the knight uttered him- 
self again after the same raaiinor ; “ Dr. Busby ' a 
groat man! lie whipped my grandfather; a very 
great man ! 1 should have gone to him myself, if I 
had not been a blockhead , a very great niau 

We were imnicdiately conducted into the little 
(hapcl on the light Land. Sir Roger planting him- 
self at our historian’s elbow, was \cry altcoiuc to 
evoiy thing lie said, particulaily tu the acc noo he 
gave us of the lord who had cut off the king of Mo- 
rocco’s head. Among several other figures, he was 
very well pleased to see the statesman Cecil upon 
Ills kne('s ; and concluding th(’m all to be great men, 
was conducted to the figure which represents that 
martyr to good housewifery who died by the prick 
of a needle. Upon our interpreter’s telling u.s that 
she was a maul of honour to ^^uceii Elizabeth, the 
knight was very inquisitive into her name and 
family; and, after having regarded her finger for 
some time, “ I wonder,” says he. “that Sir Richard 
Baker has said nuthiug of her in his Chronicle.” 

We were then convcyiui to the two coronation 
chairs, where my old friend, after having heard that 
the stone under the most ancient of them, which 
was brought from Scotland, was called Jacob’s 
pillar, sat himself down in the chair, and, looking 
bke the figure of an old Gothic king, asked our in- 
terpreter, what authority they had to say that Jacob 
had ever been in Scotland ? The fellow, instead of 
returning him an answer, told him, that he hoped 
his honour would pay his forfeit. I could obscrv*© 
Sir Roger a littl<y^cd upon being thus trepanned ; 
but our guide nUPbisistiug upon his demand, the 
knight soon recovered his gOQd humour, and whis* 
pered in my ear, that if WiH|Wimblc were with Us, 
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aiiu saw those chairs, it would gO hard but ho would 'stances, in comparison to that of his furinpr nbund- 
i>ct a tobacco stopper out of one or t’other of thfom. ance. This took away the vigour of his mind, and 
Sir Roger in the next place, laid his hand upon all manner of attention to a fortune which he now 
Rilward the Third’s sword, and leaning upon the thought desperate; insomuch (hat lie died without 
pommel of it, gave U8 the whole history of the Black a will, having before hui.ed my mother, in the 
Prince: rontliuling, that in Sir Richard Baker’s I midst of his other misfortunes. I was sixteen years 
opinion, Edward (he Third was one of the greatest of age when I lost my father; and an estate of20()f, 
princes that ever sat upon the English throne. | a year came into ray possession, without friend or 
We were tluMi shown Edward the Confessor’s ' guardian to instruct me in the management or en- 
tomb; ujKin wdneh Sir Roger acquainted ns, that joyment of it. The natural consequence of this 
he was the first who touched for the evil : and after- was (though I wanted no director, and soon had 
ward Henry tho Fouilh’s; upon wlj^b he shook his follow's who found me out for a smart young gentlc- 
head, and told us there w'as fine riming m the ta- man, and led me into all the debauclienes of which 
sualties of that reign. • I was capable), that my companions and 1 could not 

Our conductor then pointed to that monument w'cU be supplied without running into debt, which 1 
vvbcre there is the figure of one of oui English king?! did very fiankly, till I was arrested, and (onvoyed, 
without a head; and upon giving ns to know', (hat with a gunid strong enough for the most desperate 
the head, which was ol beaten silver, had been assassin, to a bailiff’s house, where I lay four days, 
itolen aw’ay several jears simc; “ Some whig, Pll surrotmded with very merry, but not verv agreeable, 
warrant you,” sa\s Sir Roger; ” you ought to lock company. As soon us 1 had exti iented myself from 
up your kings better; thc> will caxlry off the body tins shameful confinement, I reflet ted upon it with 
too, if you don’t take care.” ^ so much horror, that I deserted all my old acqimint- 

Thc glorious names of Ilenrv the Fifth and Queen ' ance, and took chambers in an inn of court, w ith a 
Elizabeth gave the knight great opportunities of resolution to study llie law with all possible aiqilica- 
shining, and of doing justice to Sir Richard Baker, , tion. I tiifled away a whole year in looking over a 
who, as OUT knight obseived with some surpiise, had , thousand intricacies, without a fiiend to a|)ply to in 
a great many kings in him, whose monuments he i any case of dq|||i; so that I only lived theie among 
had not seen' in the abbey. men, as little ^ildicn are sent to school before tlu-y 

For my own iiait, I could not but be pleased to are cajiable of improvement, only to be out of haim’a 
sec the knight show such an hone'^t passion for the : way. In the midst of this state of siisiionse, not 
glory of his country, and such a respectful gratitude , knowing how to dispose of nijsclf, I was sought for 
to the niemoiy of its prmce^. I h> a relation of mine; who, u))()n obseiving a goyd 

I must not omit, that the benevolence of in} good ' inclination in me, used me with gre.at familiarity, 
old friend, which flows out towards everyone he ; and can ied me to liis scat in the country. When I 
converses with, made him; very kind to our inter- ; catne there he introduced me to all the good com- 
pretcr, whom he looked upon an extraordinary , pany m the county; and the great obligation I ha/r j 
ipan : for which reason ho shook him by the hand , to him for this kind nonce, and residence wuh him ! 
at parting, telling him, that he should be very glad ' over since, has made so strong an impression upon ' 
to see him at his lodgiuj^s in Norfolk-buildmgs, ami , me, that he has an authority of a father over me, | 
talk over these matters wuh him more at leibure,— L ! founded upon tlie love of a brother. I have a good i 

{study of books, a good stable of horses ilwavs at | 
I my command; and, though I am not now quite [ 
No. 330.] WEDNESDAY, M.VKCII 10, 1711-12 , eighteen }cjirs of age, familiar converse on his part, 

and’ a strong iiit linalioii to exert mvself ou mine, 
.Mimiina delietur puiTi:. rc\croiiti.i— --- effect upon me, that makes me accept- 

^ , 1 wheiever I go. Thus, ]\lr. Spectator, bv this 

To youtli the greatest reverence is due .. j r ^ i i ‘ ' 

, ^ gentleman s favour and patronage, ii is my own 

Tujl following letf ^rs, written by two very Wnsi- if I am not wiser and richer evc/y day I live, 

derate correspondents, both under twenty years of I speak thus as well by sub.sMihing the initial letteis 
'age, are very good arguments of tha necessity of of rny name to thank him, as lo imite others to an { 
taking into consideration the inuny incidents which imitation of his virtue. It would be a woilhy work j 
affect the education of youth. ; to show what gieat charities are to be done without | 

'expense, and how many noble actions are lost, out j 
of inadvertency, in persons capable of performing i 
” I have long expected that, in the course of thorn, if they were put in mind of it. If a gentlo- 
your observations upon the several parts of human ' man of figure in a county would make his family a 
life, you wauld one time or other fall upon a sub- | pattern for sobriety, good sense, and breeding, and 
joct, which^jlitnce you have not, I take the liberty \ would kindly endeavour to influence the education 
to recommen^ to you. What I mean is, the patron-’j and growing prospects of the younger gentry about 
age of young modest men to such as are able tp j him. I am apt to believe it would save him a great 
countenance, and introduce them into the world. ! deal of stale beer on a public occasion, and render 
For want of such assistances, a youth of merit Ian- | him tho leader of his country from their gratitude 
guishes in,, obscurity or iwvcrty when his ciremn- j to hicn, instead of being a slave to their riots and 
stances are fow, and runs into not and excess when I ttiiaults, in order to be made their representative, 
his fortunes arc plentiful. I cannot make myself | The sAme thing might bo recommended to all who 
better understood, than by sending you a history of have made any progre.sg in any parts of knowledge, 
myself, which I shall desire you to insert in your or arrived at any degree m a profession ; others may 
paper, it being the only way I have of expressing 'gain preferments and fortunes from their patrons; 
my gratitude for the highest ohR||||||^ons imaginable, but I have, I hope, received from mine good habits 
” 1 am tho son of a merchanflIPthe city of Lon- and virtues. I repeat to you, Sitk my request to 


“lam tho son of a merchanPPthe city of Lon- and virtues. I repeat to you, Sir^ my request to 
don, who, by many was reduced from a very print ibis, in return for all the evil a helpless oiq)han 

luxuiiant trade and dwdit to very narrow circura- shall ever escape, and all the good ho shall receive 
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in this life: both which ore vi holly owin;? to this 
gentlciiioii’s favour to, 

*• Sir, Yrmr most obeilient Servant, 

“ S. P.” 

Mm. Spectator, 

I am a lad of about fourteen. I find a mighty 
pleasure in learning. I have been at the Latin 
school four years. I don’t know I ever played tru- 
ant, or neglected any task my master set me in my 
life. I think on what I read m school as I go home 
at noon and night, and .so intently, that I have often 
^gono half a mile out of mv way, not minding whither 
I went. Our maid tells me she often hears me talk 
Jnitin in my sleep, and I dream two or three nights 
ui a week 1 am reading Juvenal and Homer. My 
master seems as well pleased with my performauros 
as any boy’s in the same class. I think, li 1 know 
my own mind, I would choose rather to be a scholar 
than a prince without learning. 1 have a very good, 
affectionate father; but though very rirh, yet so 
mighty near, that he thinks much of the charges of 
my education. He often tells me he believes my 
schooling will ruin him; that I cost him God knows 
what in books. I tiemblc to tell him I want one. 
I am forced to keep my pockot-niuucy, and lay it 
out for a book now and then, that ho don’t know of. 
He has ordered my mastei to buy more books 
for me, but 8a)s he will buy them hmiscdf. I asked 


bun for Horace t’other day, and he told me in a 
paR'-ion he did not believe I was lit for it, but 
only my nicislcM* had a mind to make him think I 
had got a great way m my learning. I am some- 
times a month behind other bojs m getting tlie 
j books my master gives orders for. All the boys in 
! thesdiool, bull, have the clas.sie autbois in usum 
I fjclplnm, gilt and letteicd on the back. My father 
I js oiten reckoning up how long I have been at 
school, and tells mo he fears I do little good. My 
father’s carnage so discourage^ me, that he makes 
mo grow dull and mclaTieholy, I\Iy master woiidois 
wdiat 18 the matter with me; I am atiaid to tell 
him; for he is a man that likes to encourage Icaiii- 
nig, and would be apt to chide my father, and, not 
knowung his temper, may make liim worse. Sir, if 
you have auy love for loarniiig, I beg you would 
give me some lusiriicUons in this case, and persuade 
parents to encourage their children wheu they find 
them diligent and desirous ol learning, I have 
heard some parents say, they would do any thing for 
their children, if they would but niiud their Icarn- 
jiig : I would be glad to be in their place. Dear .Sir, 
pal don my boldness. If you will but consider and 
pi'y my case, 1 will pray for your prosperity as Ion 
as i live. “ Your humble Servant, 

“ James Discifulcs.*' 

“ I..ondou, March % 1711. 

T. 
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Stolidam prB'bet tibi vellere bnrbam, — 

Pkb 8. Sal II aa 

Holds out his fooJish board for Iheoto pluck. 

«> 

When 1 was last with my friend Sir Roger in> 
Westminstcr-abbey, I obocrved that he stood longed 
than ordinary before the bust of a venerable ohl 
man. I was at a loss to guess the reason of it; 
when, after some time, he pointed to the figure, and 
asked me if I dic| not think that our forefathers 
looked much wiser iu their beards than we do witli- 
out lueitt? “ For my part,” says he, ” when 1 am 


walking in my gallery in the country, and see my 
ancestors, who many of them died before they W'ere 
of my age, I cannot forbear regarding them as 00 many 
old patriarchs, and, at the same time, looking upon 
myself as an idle smock-faced young fellow. 1 love 
to see your Abrahams, your Isaacs, and your Ja- 
cobs, as we have them in old pieces of tapestry, with 
beards below their girdles, that cover halt the bang- 
ings.” The knight added, “ if 1 would recommend 
beards in ode of my papers, and endeavour to re- 
store human faces to their ancient dignity, that, 
upon a month’s warning, he would undertake to 
lead up the fashion himself in a pair of whiskers.” 

I smiled at my friend’s .fancy; but, after we 
parted, could not torbear retlerting on the nnetnmo|“- 
phosi.s our laces have uiidergoue in this p<irticular. 

The beaid, conformable to the notion of my friend 
Sir Roger, W'as for many ages looked upon as the 
t) pe of wisdom. Luenm more than once rallies the 
philosophers of lus lirne, who endeavoured to rival 
one another iix beards ; and represents a learned 
man who stood for a professorship in philosophy, as 
unfjiidlified for it by the shortness of his board. 

jiilian, in his account of Zoilus, the pretended 
critic, who wrote against Homer and Plato, and 
thought himself w iser than all who had gone before 
him, tells us that this Zoilus had a very long beard 
j fliat bung down upon his breast, but no hair upon 
bis head, which ho always kept close shaved, re- 
0.1 1 ding, it seems, the hairs of his head as so many 
''inkers, which, if they had been suffered to grow, 
might have diawn away the nourishment from his 
thin, and bj that means have starved his beaid. 

I have read somewhere, that one of the popes re- 
fused to accept an edition of .v saint’s works, which 
were presented to him, because the saint, in his 
effigies bi'forc the book, was drawn without a beard. 

We sec hy these 111 stances what honi.ngc the world 
I has forineily paid to beards; and that a barber wai 
j not then allowed to make those depredations on the 
' faces of the learned, which have been permitted him 
! of late years. 

I Accordingly several wise nations have been so 
j e.xtiemoly jealous id’ the least lufllo offered to their 
beards, that they seem to have fixed the point of 
I honour priiuijially 111 that pari. The Spaniards 
I wore wonderfully lender in this particular. Don 
j Quevedo, in his third vision on the lust judgment, 

' has carried the humour very far, when he tclk us 
1 that one of bus vain-gloi lous countrymen, after 
1 having received sentence, was taken into custody 
j hy a couple of evil spirits ; but that his guides hap- 
! pening to jlisonlor hi.s mustdchios, they were forced 
I to recompo.se them with a pair of curling-iions, be- 
forr they could get him to file off. 

If we look into the hi.'tory of our own nation, we 
shall find that the beard flourished in the Saxou 
heptarchy, but was very much discouraged under 
the Noiman line. It shot out, howevtflf^ from time 
to time, in several reigns under different sbg'pes. 
The last effort it made seems to have been in 
Oueeii Mary's days, as the curious reader may find, 
if he pleases to peruse the figures of Cardinal Pole 
and Bishop Gardiner ; though, at the same time, I 
think it muy be questioned, if 2eal against popery 
has not induced our Protestant pgrnters to extend 
the beards of these two persecutors beyond their na- 
tural dimensions, in order to make them appear the 
moi c terrible. 

I fintf but few worth taking notice of in 

the reign of KingVames the First, 

During tlic ciVil wars appeared one, whicb 
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makes too great a figure in story to be passed over friend of mine, who has lately been under this did- 
in silence ; I mean that of the redoubted lludihras, cipliue. He tells me he had the honour to dance 


ail account of which Butler has truusinilted to poste- before the emperor himself, not without the applause 
rity in the following lines: and ac<-laniatioiis both of his iinpeiial in.ijesty and 

„ . , , . , the whole ring ; though I dare say, neither I, nor 

Hia tavMiy board was Ih equal crace r l ^ i \ i iiV 

Both of 1 U 3 wisdom and las face ; of his aci^uaintance, ev('r dreamt lie would have 

111 eui and dye mu hke a ule, merited any reputation by his activity. 

A audden view it would begude; “lean assure ) oil, Mr. Sj)et tutor, I was very 

lx?'”!? qualifieci to have given vou a faithful 
* and pamlul account of this walking bagnio, u I 

The whisker coiituiued for some time among us may so call it, myself. Going the other niglit along 
after the e.'ctirpation of beards ; but this is a subject Fleet-Street, and having, out of curiosity, just eii- 
which I shall not hero enter upon, having discussed tered into discourse with a wandering leuidlc who 
it at large in a distinct treatise, which [ keep by me was travelling the same w ay, a couple of fellow s ad- 
in manuscript, upon the mustachio. vanced tow^ards us, drew their swords, and cried out 

It my Iricnd Isir Roger’s project cf introducing to each other, ‘ A sweat ! a sweat!' Whereupon, 
beards should take effei t, 1 fear ttic luxury of the suspecting they were some of the ringleadeis of the 
present age would make it a veiy expensive fashion, bagnio, I also drew my swoid, and demanded apar- 
There is no i^uestion but the bcau.x would soon pio- Icy; but fimling none would be gianted me, and 
vide themselves with false ones of the lightest co- peueiving others behind them filing off with gieat 
louis, and tlie most immoderate lengths. Alairbeaid diligence to take me in Hank, I begun to sweat for 
of the tapestry size, which Sir Roger seems to fear of being forced to it . but very luckily betaking 
fippiovo, could not come under Iwciitj guineas, inxself to a pair of heels, which I had good reason 
The famous golden beard of i'Estulapius would to bcleive would do uic justice, 1 instantly gnt pos- 
hardiy be more valuable than one made m the ex- sc''''ion of a very snug corner in a neiohbounug 
truvagance of the fashion. | alley that lav in my rear; which post I mainlaiuecl 

Besides, \%e are not certain that the ladies would for above hall^nn hour with gieat firmness and re- 
not come into the mode, when tlu-y take the air on solution, though not letting tins success so far over- 
lioiscback. Tiiey already appear m hats and tea- come me as to make me unmindful of the cncuiu- 
thers, coats and periwigs ; and 1 »ee no reason why speition that was necessaiy to be obsei ved upon my 
we may not suppose that they wmuld have their advancing again towards the street; by which pi u- 
nding-beards on the same occasion. dence and good management 1 made a handsome 

I may give the moral of this discourse 111 another and orderly retreat, having suffered no other da- 
puper.— jL mage in this action than the loss of my baggage, 

— , and the dislocation of one of my shoe heels, which 

last I am just now informed is in a fair way of rc- 
No. 332.) FRIDAY, MARGII 21 1/12. covery. Those sweaters, by what 1 can loam from | 

-- Minus aiitus acui 13 fi'icnd, and by as near a view as 1 was able to | 

Ndiibus horum hunuii'iin IIur 1 Sat hi. 2'J take of them myself, seem to me to have at present I 

Ho taunut bear the raillery of the flje —(JiiKitJi but a rude kind of discipline amongst them. It is | 

n., w... r. probable, if you would take a little tiains with them, I 

I Di^AubHOKi iacE, ihey might be brought into better order. But Til I 

I “In your speculation of vVelnesday last, jou disi'ietion; and will only | 

! have given u.«) some account ol that woithy socu ty 1 think it worth while to luseit tliu { 

! of biiitcs, the Mohocks; wlieicin you have parti- Py caution to those wbo liave a mind to pre- ! 

i cularly specified the ingenioiia peiformances ot the jheir skins whole from this sent of cupping, 

lion tippers, the dancing^inastcris, and the tumblers: them at the same time th’e hazard ol tieal- 1 

but as )ciu acknowledged you had not then a pei feet night-w'alkers, you will peibaps oblige I 

; history of the whole club, you might very ea.sily as ^vell as 

omit one of the most notable species of it, the * Your very humble Servant, 

sweaters, which may be reckoned a sort of dancing- ,, , , / 

masters too. It is, it seems, the custom for halt a jIchifoot. 

dozen, or more, of these well-disposed savages, as p. S. My friend will have me acquaint you, 
soon as they have enclosed the persons upon whom that though he would not tviiiingly detract tiom 
they design the favour of a 8#eat, to whip out their the merit of that e.^traordinaiy strokesmau, Mr. 
swords, and bolding them paiallel to the horizon, Spnghtlv, yet it is his leal opinion, that some of 
they desenbe a sort of magic circle round about fellows who are employed ns rubbers to this 

him with the points. As soon as this piece of con- uei^.fashioned bagnio, have struck as bold strokes 
I juration is perfoimed, and the patient without doubt jg hp jjd in ins life. 

j already beginning to wax warm, to forward the opew « j this four-and-twenty hours sooner, if 

ration, that member of the cirde towards whom be j dot had the misfortune of being in a gieat 
18 so rude as toJ.urn his bdek first, runs bis sword ^oubt about tbe orthography of the word bagnio. I 
directly into that part of the patient whereon srbhool- consulted several dictionanes, but found no relief: 

1 boys are punished; and as it is very natural to jdst having recourse both to tbe bagnio in New* 

, imagine this will soon make him tack about to some gate-street, and to that in Chancery-lane, end find- 
; other point, every gentleman does himself the same jug the original manuscripts upon the sign-posts of 
I justice as often as he receives the uffiont. After each to agree , literally wifii my own spelliug, 1 re- 
tliis jjg has gone two or thrw times round, and the turned home full of satisfaction, in order to dispatch 
, patient is thought to h^vc sweat sufficiently, ho is tljfs epistle.’* 

I very handsomely rubbed down Iw Some atleudants, 

who carry with them instruments for that purpose, ' “ Spectator, 1 

and so duebarged. This relation Iliad from a1 “ As you have taken most of the circumstances of 


Hia tavMiy board was Ih' equal grace 
Both of lU3 wisduiii luul las face ; 

111 eui mid dye mu like a Ule, 

A audden viuw it would begude; 

The upper part thereof w.im whey, 
The nether oraniro inLxt with giay. 
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— - - — Minus aptus acuiis 

Naribus horum huniiii'.iin IIur 1 Sat hi. 2'J 

Ho taunot bear the r.nllery of the nje — (JiiKitii 

“ Dear ynoKT Face, 
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hiiiiian life juto your consideration, we the under- 
»vrittcn thought it not improper for us also to repre- 
sent to you our condition. Wc are three iadies 
who live in the country, and the greatest imnrove- 
irient we make is by reading. We have taken a 
small journal of our lives, and find it extremely 
opposite to your last Tuesday’s speculation- We 
rise by seven, and pass the beginning of each day 
m devotion, and looking into those affairs that fall 
within the occurrences of a retired life ; i*i»the af- 
ternoon we sometimes enjoy the good company of 
some friend or neighbour, or else work or road ; at 
night we retire to our chambers, and take leave of 
each other for the whole night at ten o’clock. We 
fake particular care never to be sick of a Sunday. 
Mr. Spectator, we are all very good maids, but am- 
bitious of characters which we think moio laudable, 
that of being vor^ good wives. If any of your cor- 
respondents inquire for a spouse for an honest coun- 
try gentleman, whose estate is not dipped, and 
wants a wife that can save half his revenue, and yet 
nuke a better figure than any of his neighliours of 
the same cstAte, with firici-brcd women, you shall 
have farther notice from, 

“ Sir, your couitcous Readers, 

“ Martha Rosie, 

" Ukror-ih TnHirTY, 

T. “ Alk e Early.” 


No m] SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1711-12. 

vneat in certamuia divoa — ^V 'iro 

He einbaltU'U dcilo'a Ut arms. 

Wk arc now entering upon the si.xth book of 
Paiadise Lo&t, in whicli the poet do.scribes the 
battle 0 / the angels; having raised his reader’s ex- 
pectation,' and prepared him for it by several pas- 
sages in the preceding books. 1 omitted quoting 
these passages lu my observations on the former 
books, having purposely reserved them for the open- 
ing of this, the subject of which gave occasion to 
them. The author’s imagination was so inflamed 
with this great scene of action, that wherever he 
speaks of it, he risesi, if possible, above himself. 
Thus, v/here he mentions Satan m the beginning of 
hift poem ■ 

— — — — Him the Almighty Power 

Hurl'd lioaUlong flaming from th’ ethereal nky, 

With hitleous ruin and ecnihustion down 
To bolt'iinlesi perdUiou, Uiorc to duell 
III luiamautine eliams and ponal fire. 

Wliu duritdefy th’ Omnipotent to arms 

We have likewise several noble hints of it in the 
infernal conference. 

O jirincc ’ O chief of many-throned powers, 

That led th’ embattled scr.iphlm to war, 

Too well 1 see, and rue the dire event, 

That witli sad overthrow and foul defeat 

Hath lost US heav'iif and all this mighty ho<»t 

In horrible destruction laid thus low 

But see 1 the angry victor has rccidl’d 

ffis inimsters of vengeance and pursuit 

Back to the gates of neav'n. The sulphurous hoU 

Shot afU’r us in storm, o’erblov\n, hath laid 

The fiery surge, that from the precipice 

Of henv’ii receiv’d us Calling i and the thunder. 

Wing’d With red lightning, mid impeUio\isAage, • 

Perhaps lias B}>ent his shafts, and ceases now 

'Po bellow llirough the voj't and boundlesR d^pep. * 

There are several other very sublime images on 
the game subject in tho first nook, as aUo in the 
second : 

Whftl when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With henv'n’s afflicting thunder, and besought 
Tho deep to shelter us : thi.s hell then seem’d 
A refuge from thoMo wounds- 


In short, the poet never mentions any thing of 
this battle, but in such iigages of greatness and 
terror as arc suitable to the subject. Among several 
others I cannot forbear quoting that passage where 
the Power, who is described as presiding over tho 
chaos, speaks in the second book. 

Thus Satan , and him thus the Anarch old. 

With fill'ring »[jei*cb and visage mcompos’d, 

Answer'd, “ I know thee, stranger, who thou art, 

That mighty leading angel, who of late 

Made head agalnit heaven's King, tiio’ ovorthrewn. 

I saw and heard ; for such a nura tous host 
fled not m silence through the frighted deep 
Wilh mm upon ruin, rout on rout. 

Confusion worse confounded ; and heaven's gates 
Pour’d out by millions her victonoua bands 
Pursuing" — 

It required great pregnancy of invention, and 
strength of imagination to fill this battle with such 
circumstances as should raise and astonish the mind 
of the reader ; and at the same time an exactness 
of judgment, to avoid every thing that might ap- 
pear light or trivial. Those who look into Homer 
arc surpri'^cd to find his battles still rising one above 
another, and improving in horror to the conclusion 
of the Iliad. Milton’s fight of angels is wrought up 
with the same beauty. 1ft is u.shered in with such 
signs of wrath a.s are suitable to Omnipotence in- 
1 cased. The first engagement is earned on under 
a cope of fire, otcasioned by tho Bights of innumer- 
able burning darts and arrows which are discharged 
from either host. The second onset is still more ^ 
teriible, as it is IHled with those artificial thunders, 
winch seem to rnnko the victory douhlful, and pro- 
duce a kind of constcmatioii even in the good 
angels ’Phis is followed by the tearing up of moun- 
tains* and promontories ; till in the last place the 
Messiah comes forth in the fulness of majesty and 
terror. The pomp of Ins appearance, amidst the 
roarings of Ins thunders, the Hashes of his light- 
nings, and the noise of his chariot-wheels, is d**. 
rcrihed with tho utmost flights of human imaginalion. 

I’horc IS nothing in the first and last day’^ en- 
gagement which does not appear natural, and agreo- 
ablo enough to the ideas most readers would con- 
ceive of a fight between two armir s of angels. ! 

The .-jecond day’.s engagement is apt to startle an 
I imag\pation which has riot been raised and qualified 
for such a description, by the reading of the ancient 
poets, and of Homer in particular. It was certainly 
a very bold thought on our author, to ascribe the 
first use of artilleiy to the rebel angels. Rut as 
such a pernicious invention may be well supposed to 
have proceeded froba .such authors, .so it enters very 
probably into the thoughts of that being, who is all 
along described as as^nng to the majesty of Ins 
Maker. .Such engines were tho only instiumcnts he 
could have made use of to imitate those rhundei-s, 
that m all poetry, both sacred and profane, arc re- 
presented as the aims of the Almighty. The tearing 
up the hills was not altogether .so daring a thought 
as the former. We are, in some me.'i.siire, prepared 
for such an incident by the description of the giants' 
war, which wo meet with among the ancient poet*. . 
\yhat still made this circumstance the more proper 
for the poet’s use, is the opinion of many learned 
men, that the fable of the giants’ war, which makes 
BO great a noise in antiquity, and ga'^ birth to the 
sublimest description in Hesiod’s woi‘k.s» was an al- 
legory foueded upon this very tradition of a fight 
between the good' and bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, bo worth while to consider with 
what judgment Miltob, in thia narration^ has avoided 

2 0 
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pvcry thing that is inean and trivial in the descnji- 
tious of the Latin and Gieek poets; and at the 
uame time improved every great hint which he met 
with in their works upon this subject, Homer, in 
that passage which Longinus has celebrated for its 
sublimeness, and which Virgil and Ovid have copied 
after him, tells us, that the giants threw Ossa upon 
Olympus, and Pelioii upon Ossa. He adds an epi- 
thet to Pclion, which very much swells the idea, 
by bringing up to the reader’s imagination all the 
woods that giew upon it. There is further a greater 
beauty in his singling out by name these throe re- 
markable mountains so well known to the Greeks, 
This last is such a beauty, as the scene of Milton’s 
war could not possibly fuinish him with. Claudiau, 
m his fragment upon the giants* war, has given full 
scope to that wildness of imagination which was 
natural to him. He tells us that the giants tore up 
whole islands by the roots, and thiew them at the 
gods. He describes one of them in parhcular, 
taking up Lemnos in his arms, and whirling it to 
the skies, with all Vulcan’s shop in the midst of iL 
Another tears up Mount Ida, with the river Eni- 
peus, which ran down the sides of it ; but the poet, 
not content to describe him with this mountain upon 
his shoulders, tells us that the river Sowed down lus 
hack as he held it up iii thai posture. It is visible 
to every judicious reader that such ideas savourmore 
of the burlesque than of the sublime. They pro- 
ceed fiom a wantonnoss of imagination, and rather 
divert the ramd than astonish it. Milton has taken 
every thing that is sublime in these several passages, 
and composes out of them the followdiig great image : 

From tbeir foundations loos uing to aint fro. 

They pluck’d Ibo seated hilb<, with all tlicir load,- 
Rocks, waters, \noo( 1«, and l)y the ‘opa 

UpbrUrig boro them ui their hands 

We have the full majesty of Homer, in this short 
description, improved by the imagination of Clau- 
dian, without its puerilities. 

I need not point out the description of the fallen 
angels seeing the promontories hanging over their 
heads in such a dreadful manner, with the other 
numberless beauties in this book, which are so con- 
spicuous, that they cannot escape the notice of the 
most ordinary reader. 

There are indeed so many wonderful strokes of 
poetry in this book, and such a variety of sublime 
ideas, that it would have been impossible to have 
given them a place within the bounds of this pajier. 
Besides that I find it in a great measure done to my 
hand at the end of my Lord Roscommon’s Essay 
on Translated Poetry. I shall refer my reader 
thither for some of the master-fltrokes of the sixth 
book of Paradise Lost, though at the same time 
there are many others which that uoble author has 
not taken notice of. 

Milton, notwithstanding the sublime genius be 
was master of, has in this book drawn to his assist- 
ance all the help he could meet with among the 
ancient poets. The sword of Michael, which makes 
so great a havoc among the bad angels, was given 
him, wo are told, out of the armoury of God ; 

— — But the sword 

Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was giv’n^im, temper’d bo that neither keen 
Nor solid ininht resist that edj^e : it met 
The sword of Satan, with steep force to smite 
Descending, and in half cut sheer 

This passage is a copy of that in Virgil, wherein 
the poet tells us, that the sword of iEneas, which 
was given him by a deity, broke into pieces the 


sword of Tuniiis which came from a mortal forge. 
As the moral in this place is dmiio, so by the way 
we may observe, that the bestowing on a man who 
is favoured by heaven such an allegorical weapon is 
very conformable to the old eastern way of thinking. 
Not only Homer has made use of it, but we find 
the Jewish hero in the Book of Maccabees, who had 
fought the battles of the chosen people with so much 
glory and success, receiving in his dream a sword 
from the hand of the prophet Jeremiah^ The fol- 
lowing passage, where Satan is described as 
wounded by the sword of Michael, is m imitation of 
Homer. 

The grilling sword with diacoiitmiioiH wound 
Pass’d tlirougli him, but th’ etlipieiil substance clos’d. 
Not long divisible , and front the gash 
A stream of nectarous humour isMiiiig flow'd 
Sanguine (such as celeslial spirits may bleed), 

And all his armour stain’d 

Homer tolls in the same manner, that upon Dio- 
modes wounding the gods, theie flowed from the 
wound an ichor, orpure kind of blood, which was not 
bred from mortal viands : and that, though the 
pain w^as exquisitely great, the wound soon closed 
up and healed in those beings who are vested witli 
immortality. 

I question not but Milton in his description of Ins 
furious Moloch flying from the bdUle, and bellowing 
With the wound he hud received, had his eye on 
Mars in the Iliad: who upon his being wounded, 
IS represented as retiring out of the fight, and niak 
iiig an outcry louder than that of a whole aimy 
when it begins the charge. Homer adds, that the 
(iiceks and Trojans, who were engaged in a gencial 
battle, were terrified on each side with the bellowing 
of this wounded deity. The leader will easily ob- 
serve how’ Milton has kept all the horror of this 
image, without running into the ridicule of it . 

■ . — Whero the might of Gabriel foughf, 

Ami with fierce ensigns pierc cl the deep cirr.iy 
Of Moloch, furious king ’ who him (lofy il, 

And at his heels to drag him bound 

Threaten'd, nor from the Holy ()ne of heav'u 
Kefraiii d his touguo blftaphcmoua ■ but anon 
Down cloicn to liie waist, with shatter'd anna 
And uncouth pain fled bellow mg 

Milton has likewise raised his description in this 
book with many image.'? taken out of the poetical 
parts of Scripture. The Messiah’s chariot, as 1 
have before taken notice, is formed upon a vision of 
Ezekiel, who, as Grotius observes, has very much 
m him of Homer’s spirit in the poetical parts of his 
prophecy. 

The following linos in that glorious commission 
which 18 given the Messiah to extirpate the host of 
rebel angels, is drawn from a sublime passage in 
the psalms ; 

Go then, thou mightiest, in thy Father'i might . 

Ascend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That shako hoav’n's basis . bring forth all my war, 

My bow, my thunder, my almighty arms 
Gird on, and sword on thy puissiuit thigh. 

The reader will easily discover many other strokes 
of the same nature. 

There is no question but Milton had heated hi*^ 
imagination with the fight of the gods in Homer, 
before he entered upon this engagement of the 
angels. Homer there gives us a scene of men, he 
rocs, and gods, mixed togeihef in battle. Mars 
animates the contending armies, and lifts up his 
voice in such a manner, that it is heard distinctly 
amidst all the shouts and confusion of the fighf. 
Jupiter at the same time thundera over their heads 
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^ v^hile Neptune raises such a tempest, that the whole 
field of battle, and all the tops of the mountains, 
shake about them. The poet tells us, that Pluto 
himself, whose habitation was in the very centre of 
the earth, was so affnjfhted at the shock, that he 
leapt from his throne. Homer afterward describes 
Vulcan as pouring down a storm of fire U|K>n the 
river Xanthus, and Minerva as throwing a rock at 
Mars; who, he tells us, covered seven acres in 
his fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his battle of the 
gods every thing that is groat and terrible in na- 
ture, Milton has filled his fight of good and bad 
angels with all the like circumstances of horror. 
The shout of aimies, the rattling of brazen ebanots, 
the hurling of rocks and mountains, the earthquake, 
the fire, the thunder, arc all of them employed to 
lift up the reader’s imagiuation, and give him a 
suitable idea of so great an action. With what art, 
has the poet represented the whole body of the earth 
trembling, even before it was created! 

All licav’n roaouuded , and had earth been then. 

All earth had to its centre sliook. 

In how sublime and just a manner does he after- 
w'ard dcscnlic the whole heaven shaking under the 
wheels of the Messiah’s chariot, with that exception 
to the throne of God ! 

- - Under his hurninc wheels 
r 'i'he stcdf.wt empyrean shook throughout. 

All hut the Ihrone itself of (iOd 

Notwithstanding tiie Messiah :ip])ears clothed with 
so much terror and luajohly the poet has still found 
means to make his readers conceive an idea of him 
beyond what he himself is able to desciibe . 

Yot half hi3 strength he put not forth, but cImm k*d 
Ilia thunder in inid volley . for he meant 
I Not to destroy, but rout them out of heaven 

I In a word, Milton’s genius, which was so great 
in itself, and so strengthened by all the helps of 
learning, appears m this book every way equal to the 
subject, which was the most sublime that could enter 
into (he thoughts of a poet. As he knew all the arts 
of affecting the mind, he has given it certain re.^t- 
ing-places, and oppoitunities of recovering itself 
from time to time; several speeches, reflections, simi- 
litudes, and the like reliefs, being interspersed to 
diversify his narration, and ease the attention of the 
reader. 

L. 
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Voluisti, in suo genere, unumquciuque nostrum 

quasi quendoiti ease Kosciuni, dlxistiquo non tnm eu qua' 
rccia esseiu probari, quam qui» prava sunt fastidiis adha'- 
roMero — Cm de Geslu 

You would have each of us be u kind of 'Roscius in his way . 
and you have said that fastidious men are not bo much 
pleased witii whot is right, as disgu.sted at what is wrong. 

It is very natural to take for our w'holc lives a 
light impression of a thing, which at first fell into 
contempt with us for want of consideration. The 
real use of a certnin qualification (which the wiser 
part of mankind look upon as at best rtU indiffe^nt 
thing, and generally a fnvolous circumstance) showfl^ 
the ill consequence of such prepossessioufl. What’ 

I mean, is the art, skill, accomplishment, or what- 
ever you will call it, of dancing. I knew a gently 
man of great abilities, who bewailed the want of his 
education to the end of a very honourable life. He 
observed that there was not occasion for the common 
use of great talents ; that they are but seldom in 


demand ; and that these very great talents were 
often rendered useless to a man for w'ant of small 
attainments. A good mien (a becoming motion, 
gesture, and aspect) is naturd to sumo men ; but 
even thcsri would be highly more graceful in their 
carnage, if what they do from the force of nature 
were confirmed and heightened from the force of 
reason. To me who has not at all considered it, to 
mention the force of reason on such a subject will 
appear fantastical ; but when you have a little at- 
tended to it, an assembly of men will have quite 
another view; and they will tell you, it is evident 
from plain and infallible rules, why (his man with 
tho.se beautiful features, and a well-f.ishioned peison, 
is not so agreeable as he who sift, by him without 
any of tho.se advantages. WhuMi we road, wo do 
it without any cxeilcd act of memory that presents 
the shape of the letters; but habit makes us do it 
mechduically, without staying, like children, to re- 
collect and join those letters. A man who lias not 
had the regard of hi.s gesture in any part of his 
aducatioD, will find himself un.iblo to act with free- 
dom before new company, as a child that is but now 
learning, would be to read without hesitation. It i.s 
for the advancement of the jileasurc we loceive in 
being agreeable to each other in ordinary life, that 
one would wish dancing were generally understood 
as conducive, as it really is, to a proper deportment 
in matters that appear the most remote from it. A 
man ot learning and sense is distinguished from 
others as he is such, though he never luasupcm 
points too difficult for the rest of the w'orld; in like 
manner the reaching out of the arm, and the most 
ordinary motion, discovers whether a man ever 
learn^ to know what ih the true harmony and com- 
posure of his limbs and countenance. Whoever 
has seen Booth, m the character of Pyrrhus, marca 
to his thiouc to rcceivf* Orestes, is convinced that 
majestic and great conceptions are expressed in the 
very step ; Imt, perhaps, though no other man 
could perform that mcidmit as well os ho does, he 
himself would do it with a yet greater elevation 
W'ere he a dancer. This is so dangerous a subject 
to treat with gravity, that T shall not at present 
enter into it any further: but the author of the fol- 
lowing letter has treated it in the estay he speaks 
of in Such a manner, that I am beholden to him for 
a resolution, that I will never licreaftcr think meanly 
of any thing, till I have heard what they who have 
another opinion of it have to sav in its defence. 

Mn. SrECTA'ioii, 

** Since there are scarce any of the arts and 
sciences that have not been recommended to the 
world by the pens of some of the professors, masters, 
or lovers of them, whereby the usefulness, excel- 
lence, and benefit ariBiiig from them, both a.s to the 
speculative and practical part, have been made pub- 
lic, to the great advantage and improvement of such 
arts and sciences ; why should dancing, an art cele- 
brated by the ancients in so extraordinary ^ man- 
ner, be totally neglected by the moderns, and left 
destitute of any pen to recommend its various ex- 
cellences and substantial merit to mankind ? 

** The low ebb to which dancing is now fallen, is 
altogether owing to this silence. The art is es- 
teemed only as an amusing trifle ; it lies altogether 
uncultivated, and is unhappily fallen under the im- 
putation of illiterate and mechanic. As Terence, 
in one of his prologues, complains of the rope- 
dancers drawing all the spectators from his play ; 
so we may well say, that capering and tumbling u 
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now piolerrcrl to, and 8up\)l)es the place of, just and 
I regular daiu iug on our theatres. It is, therefore, 

I in opinion, lugh time iluit ^ouuMiue should come 
I in to its nssut.ince, and relievo it from the manj 
i gross and glowing errors that have crept into it, 
and ovcicast its ical beauties; and, to set dancing 
in its true light, would show the usefulness and ele- 
gance of it, with the pleasuie and instruction pin- 
(luced from it ; and also lay down some fundaincntal 
r lies, that might so tend to the nnprovement of its 
professors, and information of the spectators, that 
the lirst might bo the better ablo to pciform, and the 
lattci rendeiod more capable of judging what is (if 
thoio lie any thing) valuable in this art. 

“ To encourage therefoic some ingenious pen 
capable of so geiieious an inidci taking, and in some 
measuie to relieve daiicing flora the disadvantages 
it at present lies under, I, who teach to dance,* 
have attempted a small treatise as an Essay towards 
a History of Dancing: in which I have inquired 
into its antiquity, origin, and use, and sliowii what 
esteem the ancients had for it, I have liki’Wisc con- , 
sideicd the nature and ])crfection of all its several 
parts, and how beneticial ami delightful it is, both 
as a qualification and an exeieise; and endeavoured 
to answci all objei’tions tliat have been maliciously 
raised against it. I have pro'^eeded to give nn ac- 
count of the jiaiticular dances of the Greeks and 
Homans, whether religious, wailikc, or civil; and 
taken paiticulfii notice ot that part of dancing re- 
l.itnig to the ancient stage, in which the pantomimes 
had so great a share. Nor have I been wanting iii 
giving an hisioncul account of some particular mas- 
I tors excellent m that suipnsiiig art; after which 1 
have advanced some ob.sei vat ions on modern dan- 
cing, huth as to the stage, and that part of it so ah- 
soluUdy iiecesbary for the qualification of gentlemen 
and ladies; and have concluded with some short re- 
marks on the oiigm and pix>gicss of the charat-tcr 
by which dances are wiit down, and communicated 
to one master from another. If some great genius 
after this would arise, and advance thus art to that 
peifcction it seems capable of receiving, what might 
not be expected from it ? For, if w e consider the 
origin of arts and sciences, we shall find that some of 
lliemtook rise from beginnings so mean and unpro- 
mising, that it is very w'ouderful to think that ever 
such surprising structures should have been raised 
upon such ordinary foundations. Dut what cannot 
a great genius ellVct Who would have thought 
that the rlangoruus noise of a smith’s hammers 
should have given the fiist rise to music? Yet 
Maciobius in his second book relates that Pytha- 
goias, m passing by a smith’s shop, found that the 
sounds proceeding from the hammers were either 
more grave or acute, according to the diflerent 
weights of the hammers. The philosopher, to im- 
prove this hint, suspends dift'erent weights by strings 
of the same bigness, and found in a like manner 
that the sounds answered to the weights. This 
being discovered, he found out those numbers which 
produced sounds that were consonant' as that two 
strings of the same substance and tension, the one 
being double the length of the other, gave that interval 
which IS called diapason, or an eighth : the same 
was also effected from two strings of the same length 
and size, the one having four times the tension of 
the other, By these steps, from so mean a begin- 
ning, did this great man reduce, what was only be- 
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foie noise, to one of the most delightful scienres, 

! by rnaming it to the mathematics; and by that 
means caused it to be one of the most absliact and 
demonstrative of sciences. Who know's therefore 
but motion, whether decorous or representative, 
may not (as it seems highly probable it rony^ be 
taken into consideration by some person t\ pablo of 
reducing it into a regular science, though not so de- 
monstrative as that proceeding from sounds, yet 
sufiicient to entitle it to a place among the magnified 
arts ? * 

“ Now, Mr. Spectator, as you have declared your- 
self visitor of (Idncing-schools. and this being an 
undertaking which more immediately respectb them, 
I think myhelf iiidispensab^ • oliliged, before I pro- 
ceed to the publication of tlu. biy essay, to ask your 
advice ; and hold it absolutel) necessary to have 
yourapjirobation, m order to recommend my tieali^^e 
to the perusal of the parents of such as Icaiii to 
dance, as well as to tlio young ladies, to whom, as 
visitor, you ought to be gnaiciian. 

Salop, March 19, " I am. Sir, 

1711 -12. “ Your most humble Servant 

T. 
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I Ke-sjucore excinpkir vita* moriinifiuc jiibcbo 

Doctuni iniitaforein, ct vrras June diuert vdi’cs 

Hok. AC'S I’oet 327 

Keep Nature s gronf oriKinal in view, 

Ami thence the Iiviuk" jmuges pursue — I ‘'ivanxis 

My friend Sn Roger de Coverley, when w'C last 
met together at the club, told me that he had a 
gieat mind to sec the new tragedy* with me, assui- 
iiig me at the same tune, that ho had not been at a 
])la\ thc'^e twenty years. “The last I saw,” said 
Sir Roger, “ was the Committee, which I should 
not have gone to neither, had not I been told before- 
hand that it was a good ehurcli of England comedy.” 
He then proceeded to inquire of me who this diR- 
trest mother was; and ujion hearing that she was 
Hector’s widow', he told me that hei husband was a 
brave man, and that when he was a school-boy he 
bad read his life at the end of the dictionary. My 
fi lend asked me in the next plaie, if there would 
not be some danger in coming home late, in case 
the Mohocks should be abioad. “ I assure you,” 
says he, “ I thought I had fallen into their hands 
last night; for I observed two or three lusty block 
men that iollowed me half way up Fleet-street, and 
mended their pace behind mo, in proportion as I 
put on to get away from them. You must know,” 
continued the knight with a smile, “ I fancied tho) 
had a mind to hunt me ; for I remember an honest 
gentleman in my neighbourhood, who was served 
such a trick in King Charles the Second’s time, for 
which reason he has not ventured himself m town 
ever Sint e. I might have shown them very good 
sport, had this been their denign ; for, as I am an 
old fox-hunter, I should have turned and dodged, 
and have played them a thousand tricks they bad 
never seen in their lives before.” Sir Roger sodded, 
thal|^ “ if these gentlemen bad any such intention, 
they did not succeed very well in it; for I threw 
.♦hem out,” says he, “ at the end of Norfolk-street, 
whore I doubled the corner, and got shelter in my 
lodgings before they could imagine what was be- 
come of me. However,” says the knight, “ if Cap- 
tain Sentry will make one with us to-morrow night, 

I and you will both of you call upon me about four 


* Tlie Dlstrest Mother 
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o’clock, that we may be at the house before it )'< full, 
1 Will have my own coach in readiness to attend 
you, for John tells me he has got the fore-wheels 
mended.” 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me there at 
the appointed hour, bid Sir Uogcr fear nothing, for 
that he had put on the same sword winch he made 
use of at the battle of Steenkirk,* Sir Roger's 
servants, and among the rest my old friend the but- 
ler, had, 1 found, provided themselves with good 
oaken plants, to attend their master upon this occa- 
sion. When we had placed him in his coach, with 
myself at his left baud, the captain bfore him, and 
his butler at the head of his footmen in the rear, 
we convoyed him in safety to the playhouse, where, 
after having marched up the entry in good cider, 
the captain and 1 went in with him, and seated him 
betwixt us in tlic pit. As boon as the house was 
lull, and the caudles lighted, my old 1‘ncnd stood 
up, and looked about him with that pleasuie W'hich 
a nmid seasoned with humanity naturally feels in 
itself, at the sight of a multitude of people who 
seem pleased with one another, and partake of the 
sSdine common enteitainnieuf. I could not but 
fantytvj myself, as the old man stood up in the 
middle of the pit, that he made a vciy pio})ci centre 
to a tragic audience. Upon the entering of Pyr- 
ihiis, tile knight told me, that he did not believe the 
king of Frame himself had a bettei strut. I was 
indeed veiy attciitiie lo my old fuend’s remarks, 
liec.iU'JC I looked ujion them as a piece of liatuial j 
I’riLieibin, and was well [ileased to hear him, at the j 
I onclnsion of alnioht eveiy scone, telling me that 
he could not imagine how' the play would end. 
Ouo while he appealed much concerned ior Andio- 
mai’he; and a little while after as much for II er- 
niiotie; and was e-xtiornely puzzled to think what 
Would become of Py rrhns. 

When Sir Roger saw Andiomnche’b ohslinale 
lefu.s.il to her lover’s importunities, ho wliispered 
me in the eai, that Ife was sure she, would iievei 
have Inm ; to which he added, with a more than 
ordinary veliemcnice, ” You can’t imagine, Sir, j 
whvit it is to have to do with a widow.” Upon 
Pyrrhus Ins tlireaLening to leave her, the knight 
.shook his head and muttered to himself, “ Ay, <lo 
if you can,” This part dwelt so mueh upon niy 
fi lead’s imagination, that at the close of the third 
act, as J was thinking on something else, he wlns- 
peied me in my ear, ‘‘ These widows, Sir, arc tlie 
most peiveise cieatuies in the world. But pray,” 
says he, ” you that are a ciitic, is the play accord- 
ing to your dicimatic rules, as you call them ? Should 
yonr people in tragedy alw ay s talk to he undrr.itood ? 
Why, tnere is not a siiiglc sentemcmthis play 
that 1 do not know the meaning of.” 

The fouitli act very luckily began before 1 had 
tinie to give the old gentleman an answer. Well,” 
says the knight, siltiugdown with great satisfaction, 

” I suppose we are now to see Hector’s ghost.” 
He then renewed his attention, and, from time to 
lime, fell a-praisiiig the widow. He made, indeed, 
a little mistake as to one of her pages, whom at hi» 
first entering he took for Astyanax ; but quitkly 
set himself right in that particular, tbotigh, at thi^ 
same time, he owneil he should have been very glad 
to have seen the little boy, vvho, says he, must needs 

* In 1693. GenUomen wore about this time a kind ofnoek- 
cloiU called a Steenkixk, probably from ila being taken notice 
of first at this battle. In liKo manner, and for a similar reason. 

8 wig was callod Ranuliics, beinp introduced, or having be- 
come fifiltionable, about thu time of tliiU battle, In I7U6 


be a very fine child by the account that is given of 
him. Upon Horniione’s going off with a menace 
to Pyrrhus, the audience gave a loud clap, to which 
Sir Roger added, “ On my word, a notable young 
baggage!” 

As there was a very remarkable silence and stilR 
ness in the audience during the whole action, it 
was natural for thorn to take the opportunity of the 
intervals between the acts to express their opinion 
of the players, and of their rospCLtive parts. Sir 
Roger, hearing a cluster of them praise Orestes, 
•Jtriick in with them, and told them that he thought 
111# liieiid Pylades w'as a very sensible man. As 
they were afterward applauding Pyirhus, Sir Roger 
put in a second time; “ And let me tell you,” says 
he, “ though he speaks but little, I like the old fel- 
low 111 whiskers as well as any of them.” Captain 
Sentry, seeing two or three wags who sat near us 
lean with an attentive ear towards Sir Roger, and 
fearing lest they .sliould smoke the knight, plucked 
him by the elbow, and whispeied something in his 
ear, that lastefi till the opening of the lifth act, 
Tlie knight was wonderfully attentive to the account 
which Orestes gives of Pyrrhus’s death, and, at the 
I conclusion of it, tidd me it was such a bloody piece 
j of work, that he was glud it was not done upon the 
I stage. Seeing afterward Orestes in his raving lit, 

1 he grew more Ilian oidinariJy senou^ and took oc- 
j ca.Mon to moralize (in his w'ay) upon an evil con- 
science, adding, that Oiestes, in lus madness, looked 
as if he saw soiacthiiig, 

I As we were the iirst that came into the house, so 
[ we weie the last that went out of it; being rcaolvoi! 
to have a clear pas.sagc for our old fneiid, whom we 
did not care to venuire among the justling of the 
crowd. Sir Roger went out fully satislied with his 
entertammeut, and we g iaidcd him to his lodging 
111 the same manner that w'o brought him to the 
play-house, being highly pleased for my own part, 
not only with the peitormauco of the excellent piece 
which had been piesented, but with the tatistaclion 
which it bad given to the good old man. — L. 
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Clamant pud. Torn 

Cum li pone p.'ilrcs, ea cum reprebendcre coner, 

Quip gra\is A-sopu^, fjna; clo( lus Ro.sciu» cgit 
Vel quia ml reclum, nisi quod platuit nibi, din mil . 

\’('l qma lurpo putant purtro nununlnii, et qua) 

Iinborbvs didiccre, senes perdcmla tatcri 

H'jr. 3 Ep » 60 

IMITATKl) 

One ti.ipic sentence if I dare deride, 

Which Ketlorton’s grave actum tlignificd, 

t>r well nioutird Boulh with einplm-us priKl.iin-s 

('riio' but. perhaps, a muster ndl ut names), 

How will our lalheiH nso ui) ui a rape, 

And ."ivvo.ir, ail shame w lest m (George's nge ' 

You'd think no fooJs disgrai 'cl the farmer icipji. 

Did not somo grave o.xamp'es yel reinam, 

Who scorn a lad should teach hjs father bkill. 

And, havuig onco beeu wrung, wdl be so blill — Foce. 

■■I 

” Mk. Sl’ECTATOH, 

“As^ouare the daily endenvonrer to promote 
learning and good sense, 1 think myself obliged to 
suggest to your consideration whatever may pro- 
mote or prejudice them. There is an evil which 
has prevailed from geiieiation to generation, which 
gray hairs and tyrannical custom continue to sup- 
port; I hope your spectdtorial authority will give a 
seasonable check to the spread of the infection ; 1 
mean old men’s overbearing the strongest seiine of 
tliGir iiirMors b) ilic mere force of seniority; so tb/it 
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of a young man in the bloom of life, and vigour of 
age, to give a reasonable contradiction to his elders, 
IS esteemed an unpardonable insolence, and regarded 
us reversing the decrees of nature. 1 am a young 
man, I confess; yet 1 honour the gray head as 
much as any one ; however, when, in company with 
old men, 1 near them speak obscurely, or reason 
preposterously (into which absurdities, prejudice, 
pride, or interest, will sometimes throw the wisest), 
I count it no crime to rectify their reasonings, un- 
less Louscience must truckle to ceremony, and truth 
fall a sacrifice to complaisance. The strongest ar- 
guments are enervated, and the brightest evidence 
disappears, before those tremendous reasonings and 
dazzling discoveries of venerable old age. ‘ Yon 
are young giddy-headed fellows ; you have not yet 
had experience of the world.’ Thus we young folks 
find our ambition cramped, and our laziness in- 
dulged; since while young we have little room to 
display ourselves; and, w'hen old, the weakness of 
nature must pass for strength of sense, and we 
liopo that hoai) heads will raise us above the attacks 
of contradiction. Now, Sir, as you would enliven 
our acti\ity in the pursuit of learning, take our case 
into consideration; and, with a gloss on brave 
Elihu's sentiments, asscit the rights of youth, and 
prevent the pernicious eutroachnients of age. The 
generous reusuuings of that gallant youth would 
adorn your paper ; and I beg you would insert them, 
not doubting but that they will give good entertain- 
ment to the most intelligent of your readers. 

“ So these three men ceased to answer Job, be- 
cause he was iighteous in his own eyes. Then was 
kindled the wrath of Elibu, the sou of Barachel the 
Euzilc, of the kindred of Ham. Against Job was 
his wrath kindled, because he justified himself rathei 
than God. Also against his three fnends was bis 
wrath kindled, because they had found no answ’cr, 
and yet had condemned Job. Now Elihu bad 
waited till Job had spoken, because they were cider 
than he. When Elihu saw there was no answei in 
the mouth of these three men, then his wrath was 
kindled. And Elihu, the son of Baiachel the Buzite, 
answered and said, 1 am young, and yc are very 
old , wherefore I was afraid, and durst not shew you 
iniue opinion, J said. Days should speak, and mul- 
titude of years should teach wisdom. But there is 
a fijnrit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
givcth them understanding. Great men are not 
always wise ; neither do the aged understand judg- 
ment. Theiefore I said, Hearken to me, I also will 
shew mine opinion. Behold I waited for your words; 

1 gave ear to youi reasons, whilst you searched out 
what to say. Yea, I attended unto you. And be- 
hold theic was none of you that convinced Job, or 
that answered his words ; lest you should say, We 
hav c found out wisdom ’ God thmsteth him down, 
not man. Now he hath not directed his words 
against me; neither will I answer him with your 
speeihes. They weie amazed; they answered no 
moie; they left off speaking. When I had waited 
(for they .spake not, but stood still and aiisw'ercd no 
moie) I said, I will answer also my part; I also will 
shvMS mine opinion. For I am full of matter, the 
bjiiiit within me constraiiicth me. Behold, my belly 
1 - as wine which hath no vent, it is ready to burst 
like new liotllos. I will speak that I may be re- 
liedied, I will open my Ups and answer. Let me 
not, I pray you. accept any man’s person, neither 
lot me give fiaitcring titles unto man. For 1 know 
not to give llatteniig titles; in so doing iny Maker 
Would soon take me away.” 


“ Mr. Spectator, , 

I have formerly read with great satisfaction your 
papers about idols, and the behaviour of gentlemen 
m those coffee-houses where women officiate ; and 
impatiently waited to see vou take India and China 
shops into consideration : but since you have passed 
us over in silence, either that you have not as yet 
thought us worth your notice, or that the grievances 
we lie under have escaped your discerning eye, I 
must make my complaints to you, and an# encou- 
raged to do it because you seem a little at leisure, 
at this present writing. I am, dear Sir, one of the 
top China-women about town ; and though I say it, 
keep as good things, and receive as fine company, 
as any of this end of the town, let the other be who 
she will In short, I am in a fair way to be easy, 
were it not for a club of female rakes, who, under 
pretence of taking their innocent rambles forsooth, 
and diverting the spleen, seldom fail to plague mo 
twice or thrice a day, to cheapen tea, or buy a 
screen. What else should they mean ? as they often 
repeat it. These rakes are your idle ladies of 
fashion, who, having nothing to do, employ them- 
selves ID tumbling over my ware. One of these no- 
cuslomeis (tor by the way they seldom or never buy 
any thing) calls for a set of tea-dishes, another for 
a basin a third for my best green tea, and even to 
the punch-bowl, there’s scarce a piece in my shop 
but must be displaced, and the whole agreeable 
architectuie disordeied, so that I can compare them 
to nothing but to the night-goblins that take a 
pleasure to overturn the disposition of plates and 
dishes in the kitchens of your housewifely maids. 
Well, after all this racket and clutter, this is too 
dear, that is their aversion; another thing is charm- 
ing, but not wanted ; the ladies are cured tif the 
spleen, but 1 am not a shilling the better for it. 
Lord, what signifies one poor pot of tea, considering 
the trouble they put me to ? Vapours, Mr. Specta- 
tor, are terrible things ; for though I am nut pos- 
sessed by them myself, I suffer more by them than 
if I were. Now' I must beg you to admonish all 
such day-goblms to make fewer visits, or to be less 
troublesome when they come to one’s shop ; and to 
convince them that wc honest shop-keepers have 
something better to do, than to cure folks of the va- 
pours gratis. A young son of mine, a schoolboy, is 
my secretary, so I hope you will make allowances. 

“ 1 am, Sir, 

" Your constant Header, and 

very humble Servant, 

“ March 22nd. “ Hebkcca tke disti ttsed.'* 

T. 
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Fin^it equum teoera dcfcilewi ccrviCcs nmewter, 

Ire viam quam moiwtrat equea HpR I Ep h 63. 

'I he jockey trains the youiic and tender horso 

While yet soft-nioutli’d, and breeds him to the course. 

Crkech 

I HAVE lately received a third letter from the 
gen'lleman who has already given the public two 
essays upon education. As his thoughts seem to be 
very just and new upon this subject, I bhall com- 
municate them to the reader, 

“ Sib, 

“ If I had not been hindered by some extraordi- 
nary business, I should have sent you sooner my 
further thoughts upon education. ' You may please 
to remember, that in my last letter I endeavoured 
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to give the best re||:>ns that could be urged in fa- 1 settiug before youth the infamous or hcnourablo 
vour of a private ot public education. Upon the j characters of their contemporaries. That poet idis 
whole, it may perhaps be thought that I seemed ! us, this was the method his lather made use of to in- 
rather inclined to the latter, though at the same time 'dine him to any particular virtue, or give him an 
I confessed that virtue, which ought to be our first aversion to any particular vice. ‘ If,* says Horace, 
principal care, was more usually acquired in the : ‘ my father advised me to live within bounds, and 
former. j be contented with the fortune he should leave me ; 

“I intend therefore, in this letter, to offer at r‘ Ho you not see,'* says he, “the nmcrablp condition 
methods, which I conceive boys might be made j of Burrus, and the sou of Albus ? Let the inisfor- 
to improve in virtue as they advance m letters. I tunes of those two wretches teach you to avoid 
“ I know that m most of our public schools vice ! luxury and extravagance ?*’ If he would inspire 
IS punished and discouraged, whenever it is found me with an abhorrence to debauchery, “ Do not,’* 
out; hut this is far fiom being sufficient, unless our says he, “ make yourself like Scctauus, when you 
youth are at the same time taught to form a right may be happy m the enjoyment of lawful pleasures, 
judgment of things, and to know^ what is properly How scandalous,” says he, “ is the character of Tre- 
viiluc. bonius, w’ho w'as lately caught ui bed with another 

“ To this end, whenever they read the lives and man’s wife !” ’ To illustrate the force of this method, 
ar tioiis of such men as have been famous in their the poet adds, that as a headfitrong patient, who will 
generation, it should not be thought enough to make not at first lollow his physician’s prescriptions, grows 
them bdiely understand so many Greek or Latin oideily when he hears that his neighbours die all 


sentences ; but they should be asked their opinion 
of such an action or saying, and obliged to give 
their reasons why they take it to be good or bath 
By this means they would luscnsildy arrive at propei 
uoliona of courage, teiuperance, honour, and justice, 

“ There must he great rare taken how the ex- 
: aiiiplo of any particular person is recommended to 
them m gross , instead of which they ought to he 
taught wherein such a man, though great in some 
lespects, was weak and faulty in others. For want 
of this caution, a boy is so often dazzled with the 
iustie of a gieat rharaiter, that he confounds us 
beauties with its blemishes, and looks even upon the 
faulty part of it with uu eye of admiration. 

“ 1 have often wondered how Alexander, who was 
naturally of d geneious and mercilul dib.j>oi»itioij, 
tame to be guilty of so baibarous an action as that 
of diagging tlie governor of a tow'U after liis chariot. 
I know' this IS generally ascribed to his pas'^ioii for 
Homer : but 1 lately met with a passage in Plu- 
tarch, vvhicli, if I am not very much mistaken, still 
gives us a clearer light into the motives of this ac- 
tion. Plutarch tells ns, tliat Alexander in his youth 
had a master named Lysimachus, who, though he 
ivas a mail destitute of all politeness, ingratiated 
himself both with Philip .ind his pupil, and became 
the second man at court, by calling the king Pelcus, 
the prince Achilles, and himself Phamix. It is no 
woiifler if Alexander, having been thus used not 
only to admire but to personate Achilles, should 
tliiiilv It glorious to imitate him in tins piece of 
ciuelty and extravagance. 

“ To carry this thought yet further, I shall submit 
it to your coiisiilcratiou, whether, mstcail of a theme 
or copy of verses, which aie the usual exercises, as 
they are called in the school phrase, it wmuld not be 
more propei that a boy should bo tasked, oiice or 
twice a week, to write down his opinion of such per- 
sons anil tilings as occur to him by his reading ; that 
be should descant upon the actions of Turniis or 
iEncas; show wherein they excelled, or were de- 
fective ; censure or approve any particular action ; 
observe how it might nave been earned to a greater 
degree of perfection, and how it exceeded of fell 
short of another. He might at the same time mark 
what was moral in any speech, and hew far it ugrwl 
I with the character of the person speaking. This 
I .^xercise would soon strengthen his judgment in 
what IS blttuioable or praiseworthy, and give him an 
! early seasoning of morality. 

I “ Kext to those examples which may be met with 
in books, I very much approve Horace’s way of 


j about him ; so y outh is often frightened from vice, 
j by hearing the ill repoit it brings upon others. 

I “ Xenophon’s schools of equity, in his bfo of 
Cyrus tho Great, are sufficiently famous. He tells 
jus, tliat (he Persian children went to school, and 
j employed their time as diligently m leaining the 
ipimciplesof justice and sobriety, as the youth id 
other countries did to acquire the most difficult aih 
and sciences ; their governors speut most pai’t of the 
day in hearing their mutual accusations one against 
the other, whether for vioPnce, cheatirig, slander, 
or ingratitude; and taught them how lo give judg- 
, nient against those who were found to be any ways 
; guilty of these ciinics. 1 unut the story of the long 
j and short coat, for which Cyrus himsidf was punished, 
j as a'lase equally known with any m Littloton, 

“ The method which Apuleiiis tells us the Indian 
Gyranosophists took to educate their disoiplea, i» 
still mol c curious and reniaikable. His words aro 
as follow. ‘ When their dinner is ready, before it 
is served up, tiie masters iiiijuiie of every particular 
scholar how he has employed his time since suii- 
risiiig: sonic of them answer, that, having been 
chosen as aibiters between two persons, they have 
composed tlieii differences, and made them Iriends; 

! some, that they have been executing the orders of 
j their parents; and otlieis, that they have either 
; found out something new by their own application, 

, or learnt it from the instructions of their fellows. 
But if theie happens to be any one among them 
j who cannot make it appear tliat he has employed 
I the morning to adv.antagc, he is immediately ex- 
1 (hided from the company, and obliged to work while 
j tho rest arc at dinner.’ 

“ It is not impossible, that from these scveial 
1 ways of producing virtue in the minds of boys, some 
! general method might be invented. Wiiat I would 
' endeavour to inculcate is, that our youth cannot be 
' too soon taught the princijiles of virtue, seeing the 
I first impressions which are made on the mind are 
always the strongest. 

I “ The archbishop of Cambray makes Tclcmachus 
' say, that, though he was young in years, he was old 
' in the art of knowing how to keep both his own and 
! his friend's secrets. ‘ When niy father,' says the 
prmcc, ‘ went to the siege of Troy, he took me on 
his knees, and, after having embraced and blessed 
me, as ho was surrounded by the nobles of Ithaca, 
“Q my friends,” says be, “ into your hands I commit 
the ediicahon of my son ; if ever you loved his 
father, show ic m your care towards him ; hut above 
all, do nut omit to form him just, sincere, and iiuth- 
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ful in keeping a aecrot.’* These words of my father, 
^.lys Tclcmacnus, ‘ were continually repeated to ino 
by nis friends in his absence ; who made no scruple 
of communicating to me their uueasinefts to ice my 
mother surrounded with lovers, and the measures 
they designed to take on that occasion/ He adds, 
that he was so ravished at being thus treated like 
a man, and at the confidence reposed in him, that 
he never once abused it; nor could all the insinua- 
tions of his father’s rivals ever get him to betray 
what was committed to him under the seal of secrecy. 

“ There is hardly any virtue which a lad might 
not thus learn by practice and example. 

“ I have heard of a good man, who used at cer- 
tain times to give his scholars sixpence a piece, 
that they might tell him the next day how they had 
employed it. The thud part was always to be laid 
out in charity, and every bo) was blamed or com- 
mended, as ho could make it appear that he bad 
chosen a iit object. 

“ In short nothing is more wanting to our public 
schools, than that the masters of them should use 
the same care m fashioning the manners of their 
scliola-rs, as in foimiug their tongues to the learned 
languages. Wherever the formei is omitted, I can- 
not help agrceiug with Mi. Locke, that a man must 
have a veiy strange value for words, when, pre 
forrmg the languages of the Gieeks and Romans to 
that which made them such brave men, he can think 
it woith while to hazard the innocence and value of 
his son for a little Creek and Latin. 

“ As the subject of tins essay is of the highest 
importance, and what I do nut remember to have 
yet seen treated by any antlior, I have sent you 
what occurred to me on it from my own observation 
or reading, and which you may either suppress or 
publish, as you may think fit. 

X. “I im, Sir, yours,’ ' &c 

No, 338.1 FRIDAY, MARCH 28 1712. 

Nil full utu]u,im 

I'am (lispar Slid ' iloK I Sat ih 18 

Made uo of nought but iijcorusiKteucics 

I n^D the tragedy of T/ia DisUest Mother is pub- 
lished to-day. The author of the prologue,! 1 sup- 
pose, pleads an old excuse I have read somewhere, 
of “ being dull with de.sign and the gentleman 
who wilt the epilogue! has, to my knowledge, so 
much ot greater moment to value himself upon, that 
be will easily forgive me for publi.shing the excep- 
tions made against gaiety at the end of .serious 
teUainnicuts in the following letter; I should be 
more unwilling to par<ion him than any body, a 
practice which cannot have any ill consequence but 
from the abilities of the person who is guilty of it. 

“ Mr. Spfctxtor, 

“ I had the happiiie.ss the other night of sitting 
very near you, and your worthy friend Sir Roger, 
at the acting of the new tragedy, winch you have in 
a late paper or two, so justly lecominerided. I was 
highly pleased with the advantageous situation ibr- 

* The or!j4Siiiil motto lo Uhj paper, at its first publication m 
foLo, was hkewisti from Horace . 

Sorveiui ad inmni, 

QualLs ab mcepto processent, et sibi conslet. 

IlUR A. P. 

t Slcole was the author of the prolopic to TJic Dtstrest MoUtcr 
Ihp ctrusc alludes to a passage ui tlio eud of Tat No 39 
; 1 he author of the epUoj»ue to the play of A. Phillips, 
cjl't'd TIu Di-stmt Moihet , tirst published in 1712, was Mr. 

fcliybU 0 UuilgJ 11 


tune had given me in placingme so near two gen- 
tlemen, from one of w^hich I sure to hear such 
reflections on the several incidents of the pla> 
pure nature suggested, and from the other, such as 
flowed from the exactest art and iudgment . thf/ugh 
T must confess that my curiosity Jed me so much »o 
observe the knight’s reflections, that I was not so 
well at leisure to improve myself by yours. Nature, 
I found, played her part in the knight pretty well, 
till at the last concluding lines she entirely forsook 
him. You must know. Sir, that it is always my 
custom, when I have been w'ell entertained at a new 
tragedy, to make my retreat before the faretjous 
epilogue enters ; not hut that those pieces are often 
very well written, but having paid down my half- 
crown, and made a fair purchase of as much of the 
pleasing melancholy as the poet’s art can aflford me, 
or my own nature admit of, I am willing to carry 
some of it home with me : and cannot endure to be 
at once tricked out of all, though by the wittiest 
dexterity in the world. However, I kepi my seat the 
other night, in hopes of finding my own sentiments 
of this matter favoured by your friend’s ; when, to 
iny great surprise, 1 found the knight entering with 
equal pleasure into both parts, and as much satis- 
fied with Mrs. Oldfield’s gaiety as he had been be- 
fore with Andromache’s greatness. Whethei this were 
no more than an effect of the knight’s peculiar hu- 
manity, pleased to find at last, that, alter all the 
tragical doings, every thing was safe and well, I do 
not know. But for my own part, I must confess I 
w'as so dissatisfied, that I was sorry the poet had 
saved Andromache, and could heartily have wished 
that he had left her stone-dead upon the stage. For 
you cannot imagine, Mr. Spectator, the mischief 
she was reserved to do me. I found my soul, during 
the action, gradually worked up to the highest 
pitch, and fell the exalted passion which all geneioiis 
minds conceive at the sight of viituc iii distie^s 
The impression, believe me, Sir, was so vStiong upon 
me, that I urn persuaded, if I had been let alone ui 
it, I could, at an extreimt}, have ventured to de 
fend yourself and Sir Roger against lialf a score of 
the fieiccht hlohocks; but the ludicrous epilogue in 
the close extinguished all my ardour, and made me 
look upon all such noble achievements as downrignt 
silly and romantic. What the rest of the audience 
felt, I cannot so well tell. For myself I must de- 
clare, that at the end of the play I found ray sou! 
uniform, and all of apiece ; but at the end of the 
epilogue it was so jumbled together, and divided 
between jest and earnest, that, if you will forgive 
me au extravagant fancy, I will here set it down 
I could not but fancy, if ray soul had at that moment 
quitted my body, and descended to the poetical 
shades in the posture it was then in, what a strange 
figure it would have made among them. They would 
not have known what to have made of my motley 
spectre, half comic and half tragic, all over le- 
sembling a ridiculous face that at the same tunc 
laughs on one side, and cries on the other. The 
only defence, I think, I have ever heard made for 
this, as It seems to me the most unnatural tack of 
the i^bniic tail to the tragic head, is this, that the 
minds of the audience must be refreshed, and gen- 
t'lcmen and ladies not sent away to iheirow'ii homes 
with too dismal and melancholy thoughts about 
them; for who knows tho consequence of this? We 
aie much obliged, indeed, to the poets, for the great 
tenderness they express fur tlie safety of oui pei^ 
sons, and heartily thank them for^t But if fbat 
he all, pray, good Sir, assure them, that wo are 
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none of us likely tflniQ to any ^reat barm ; and 
tKat, let them do thetr best, we shall in all proba- 
bility live out the length of our days, and frequent 
the theatres more than ever. What makes me more 
desirous to have some reformation of this matter is, 
f/ccause of an ill consequence or two attending it: 
foi, a great many of our church musicians being re- 
lated to the theatre, they have, in imitation of these 
epilogues, introduced, in their farewell voluntaries, 
a sort of music quite foreign to the design of church- 
services, to the great prejudice of well-disposed 
people. Those fingering gentlemen should be m- 
forrtied, that they ought to suit their airs to the place 
and business, and that the musician is obliged to 
keep to the text as much as the preacher. For want 
of this, I have found by experience u great deal of 
mischief. For when the preacher has often, w'ith 
great piety, and art enough, handled his subject, 
and the judicious clerk has with the utmost diligence 
culled out two staves proper to the discourse, and I 
have found in myself and in the rest of the pew, 
good thoughts and dispositions, they have been, all 
in a moment, dissipated by a merry jig from the 
organ-lofl. One know's not wbat fuither ill etFects 
the epilogues 1 have been speaking of may in time 
produce * but this I am credibly informed of, that 
Paul Lorriun* has resolved upon a veiy sudden re- 
formation m his tragical dramas ; and that, at the 
next monthly perfoimance, ho designs, instead of a 
penitiMitial psalm, to dismiss his audience with an 
excellent new ballad of his own composing. Pray, 
8ir, do wliat you can to put a stop to these growing 
evils, and you v\ill very much oblige 

“ Vourhumlde Servant, 

“ PuYsimiLi s.” 


No. 339.] SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1712. 

ITt lus cxnrdi.'i priinis 

Omnia, et ip^e tener rnumli ooiKTcvent orbis 
Turn (luiaic solum ot discludcru Neroaponto 
Co'peril, ot rerum pHullatim siirnore rornms 

Viuo Eel VI 33 

Ho suuf' the aetret seeds of nature's frame, 

How sefuj, and curtli. and air, and active tlamc, 

}<ell ihroiii^h the mighty void, and m their fall, 

Were hlnully j^aUiei ’d in thin goodly hall 
The tender soil then stiffniiig by degrees, 

Shut from the bounded oi rib the bounding seas 
The earth and ocean various forms diaclose, 

And a new sun to the now worJd arose — DavotN 

UoNGiNLS has obseived, that there may be a 
loftiness in sentiments where theio is no passion, 
and brings instances out of diicient authors to sup- 
jioit this hi^ opinion. The pathetic, as that great 
Clitic observes, may animate and inflame the sub- 
lime, but is not essential to it. Accordingly, as he 
lurlher remarks, we very often find that those who 
excel most iu Stirling up the passionsvcry often want 
the talent of writing m the gieat and sublime man- 
ner, and so on the contrary. Milton has shown 
himself a master in both these ways of wilting 
The seventh hook which we are now onteiing upon, 
IS an instance of that sublime which is not mixed 
and worked up with passion. The author appears 
in a kind of composed and sedate majesty; and 
though the sentiments do not give so great an emo- 
tion as those m the former book, they abound with 

• Paul Lorraiu wo* the ordinary of Newgate at this time, 
which pJaco he held for many years . he died October 7, 1719 
In his accounts of the convicts executed at Tyburn, P Lorrain 
generally reprciented them ns tiuo jicnllents, and dying very 
well, after having lived for iho most part very ill. they are 
humourously styled Paul Lerrain's saints m the Taller No 63 


as magnificent ideas. The sixth book, like a 
troubled ocean, represents greatness in confusion ; 
the seventh affects the imagination like the ocean 
in a calm, and fills the mind of the reader, without 
producing in it any thing like tumult, or agitation. 

The critic above mentioned, among the rules 
which he lays down for succeeding in the sublime 
way of wnting, proposes to his reader, that he 
should imitate the most celebrated authors who 
have gone before him, and have been engaged iu 
works of the same nature; as in particular that, if 
he writes on a poetical subject, he should consider 
how Homer would have spoken on such an occasion. 
By this means oue great genius often catches the 
flame from another, and writes m his spirit, without 
copying servilely after him There are a thousand 
•ihining passages in Virgil, which have been lighted 
up by Homer. 

Milton, though his own natural strength of genius 
was capable of furnishing out a perfect work, has 
doubtless very much laised and ennobled his con- 
ceptions by such an imitation as that which Longi- 
nus has recommended. 

In this book, which gives us an account of the 
six days’ works, the poet received but very few as- 
sistances fiom heathen writers, wiio are strangers 
to the wonders of cieation. But as there are many 
glorious strokes of poetry upon this subject in holy 
Vint, the author has nuuib(«rlcss allusions to them 
thiough the whole course this hook. The great 
critic 1 have before mentioned, though a heathen, 
has taken notice of the sublime manner in which 
the lawgiver of the Jews lias described the creation 
in the first chapter of (lenesis; and there aie many 
other passages m Sinplure which use up to the 
same majesty, where the subject is touched upon 
Milton has shown lus judgment very reimiikably, 
in making use of such oi llu'se as wcic propei for 
Ins poem, and in duly quahlyiiig those strains of 
eastern poetry which were suited to leaders whose 
imaginations were set to a higher pitch than those 
of colder climates. 

Adam’s speech to the angel, wheiem he dosiies j 
an account of what bad passed within the regions j 
of natuie before the creation, is veiy gieat and ! 
solemn. The following lures, in winch he tellri him, 
that the day is not too far s]>ent for him to enter 
upon such a subject, are exquisite iu their kind • 

And the jfreat light of day yet wants to run 
Much of ins race, Ihougb .sleep , .suspense ni Jiecis'n 
Ileid by ttiy voice, thy potent voice be hears, 

And longer will dtlay lobear thee tell 
Ills generation, &c 

The angel’s encouraging our first parents in a 
modcot pursuit after knowledge, with the causes 
which ho assigns for the creation of the world, are 
very just aud beautiful. The Messiah, by whom, 
as we aie told lu Scripture, the heavens were made, 
goes forth in the power of bis Father, surrounded 
with a hobt of angels, and cloth<*.d with such a ma- 
jesty as becomes his entering upon a woik which, 
according to our conceptions, appears the utmost 
exertion of Omnipotence. What a beautiful de- 
scription has our author raised upon that hint in 
one of the prophets I “ And behold there came four 
chariots out from between two mountaius, aud the 
mountains were mountains of brass:” 

About hts chariot numberless were pour d 
Cherub and seraph, potentates and tiirtnics, 

And \urtue8. winged rylrits, and chariuts wintf'd 
From the amionry of God, where stand ot ojd 
Mjrlads between two brnr.on mouulaics lodg'd 
Agamsl a solemu day bamoM'd at hand, 
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reloiitiol equipage ' and now oame forth 
Spnutaneous, for within them apint liv'd, 

Attendant on the Lord : Heav'n open'd wide 
Her ever*during gates, harmonious aound ! 

On golden hinges moving 

I have before taken notice of these chariots of 
God, and of these gates of heaven ; and shall hero 
only add, that Homer gives us the same idea of the 
latter, as opening of themselves ; though he after- 
wards takes off from it, by telling ua that the hours 
first of all removed those prodigious heaps of clouds 
which lay as a barrier before them. 

I do not know any thing m the whole poem more 
sublime than the description which follows, whole 
the Messiah is represented at the head of his angels, 
as looking dowu into the chaos, calming its con- 
fusion, riding into the midst of it, and drawing the 
first outline of the creation - 

On heav’nly ground they stood, and from the -^hore 
1 hey view’d the vast iininoasurahlo nbyns 
Oulrageoua as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 

Up from the tiottom turn’d by furious winds 
And surging waves, as mountains to assault 
Hcav’n's height, and wiUi tlio centre mix the pole 
“ ftilenee, ye troubled w.ives and thou, deep, jieac© !” i 
Said then Ui' onuulio Word, ‘‘ \ our discord end !'* 

Nor staid, bul on iJio wings of cherubim | 

Up-htted. in paUirnol glory rode j 

Far into Chaos, and the world unboni , 

For Chiios heard liis \oice Hun all tiu tram 
Follow'd in hnght proccsiiou, to behold 
Crojtiori and the wonders of his might. 

Then stay’d the fervid wheels, and in hia hand 
lie took the golden eompa.sses, prepar'd, 

In Coil's eternal store to cut unm rdiu 
Ihis universe and all created things 
One foot he centred, and the other turn'd 
Uouiid through the vast profundity obscure. 

And said, “ Ihus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 

This be thy just circumtcrcucc, O world , 

The thought of the golden compasses is conceived 
altogether in Homer’s spirit, and is a very noble 
incident iu this wondciful dcscriptiou. Homer, 
when he speaks of the gods, ascribes to them several 
arms and inafrumeuts with the same greatness of 
imagination. Let the reader only peruse the de- 
scription of Minerva’s aegis, or buckler, in the fifth 
book of the Iliad, with her spear, which would over- 
turn whole squadrons, and her helmet that was 
sufficient to cover an army drawn out of a hundred 
cities. The golden compasses, in the above-men- 
tioned passage, appear a very natural in.stniment in 
the hand of him whom Plato somewhere calls the 
Divine Geometrician. As poetry delights in cloth- 
ing abstracted ideas in allegories and sensible 
images, we find a magnificent description of the 
creation formed after the same manner m one of 
j the prophets, wherein he describes the Almighty 
I Arthit-ect as measuring the wateis in the hollow of 
hia hand, meting out the lieavcMis with his span, 
comprehending the dust of the earth in a measure, 
woighing the mountains m scales, and the hills in 
a balance. Another of them describing the Supreme 
Betug in this great work of creation, represents him 
as laying the foundations of the earth, and stretch- 
ing a line upon it; and, in another place, as gar- 
nishing the heavens, stretching out the north over 
the empty place, and hanging the earth upon no- 
thing. This last noble thought Milton has ex- 
pressed in the following verse; 

And earth sclf-baJanc'd on her centre hung. 

The beauties of description in this book lie so very ' 
thick, that it is impossible to enumerate them in this i 
paper. The poet has employed on them the whole ^ 
1 energy of our tongue. The several great scenes of 


the creation rise tip to view||||| after another, in 
such a manner, that the reade^reems present at this 
w'onderful work, and to assist among the choirs of 
angels who are the spectators of it. How glorious 
is the conclusion of the first day ! 

Thus was the first day ev'n and morn ; 

Nor past uncelebrated, nor unsung, 

By the celestial choirs, when orient light 
Exhaling first from darkness they beheld , 

Birth-day of heav'n and earth 1 witli joy nini shout 
The hollow universal orb they fill’d. * 

We have the same elevation of thought in the 
third day, when the mountains were brought forth 
and the deep was made : 

luimediately the niouulainH huge appear 
Einergeiil, and llieir broad bare backs up-lieave 
Into trie clouds, llieir tops ascend the sky : 

So high .IS be.iv'n the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters 

Wo have also the rising of the whole vegetable 
world described iu this clay’s work, which is filled 
with all the graces that other poets have lavished on 
their description of the spring, and leads the reader’s 
imagination into a theatie equally surpiising and 
beautiful. 

The several glories of the heavens make their 
appearance on the fourth day • 

First in bi8 east the glorious lamp was scon, 

Uegsiu of day, and all flic horuoii round 
Invested with bright rays, jocund to run 
Ili.H longitude thiuugh heaven’s high road, Dm gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades befoie him d.uic’d, 

Shedding sweet influiMice Loss bright the moon, 

But opposite in levell d west was set 
Hia mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From lum, for other lights she nt*oiied none 
In that aspect, and still that chstam o keeps 
Till mght, then in the c.i.st hci lum she shinei, 

Revolv d ou heaven’s great axle, and her leign 
With thousand lesser lights dividiuii holds, 

With thousand thous.ind stars, th.it then appear d 
Spaiii'hiig the hemisphere '■ 

One would wonder how the poet could be so con- 
CISC in his description of the six days’ works, as to 
comprehend them within the hounds ol an episode, 
and at the game tunc, so particular, as to give ufi 
a lively idea of them. This is still moie remaikablo 
in his account of the fifth and sixth days, lu which 
ho has drawn out to our view the whole animal 
creation, from the reptile to the behemoth. As the 
lion and the leviathan are two of the noblest pro- 
ductions in the world of living ircatuies, the reader 
will find a most exqui.site spirit of poetiy in the 
account which our author gives us of them, Tho 
sixth day concludes with the formation of man, up- 
on which the angel takes occasion, as ho did aftci 
the battle in heaven, to leuiind Adam of lus obe- 
dience, which was the principal design of this his 
visit. 

I’he poet afterward represents tho Mt^ssiah re- 
turning into heaven, and taking a suivey of Ins 

f [reat work. There is something inexpressibly sub- 
iine in this part of the poem, where the author de- 
scnbcjg that great period of time, filled with so many 
glorious circumstances; when the heavens and 
earth were fini.shed ; when the Messiah ascended up 
^in triumph through the everlasting gates; when he 
looked down with pleasure upon his new creation; 
when every part of nature seemed to rejoice in its 
existence, when the morning-stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 

So ev'n and morn accoinplish'd tho sixth day ; 

Yet uot till the Cioator from his wnrk 
Desulmg, though upwearLed, up return’d. 
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Up to the heavett^ ticaveiw, his iiigh abode ; 

Tuonce to behol *l8 new created world 
Th’ addition of his empire, how It shew’d 
In prospect from his throne, how good, how fair, 
Answering his great Idea. Up he rode, 

Follow'd with acclamation and the sound 
SymphonloDs of ten thousand harps, that tun’d 
Angelic harmonies : the earth, the air 
Resounded (thou rememberest, for thou heard at) 

The heavens and all the constellations rung, 

The planets In their station list'mng stood, 

While the bright pomp ascended Jubilant 
*• Open, ye everlasting gates !" they sung, 

“Open, ye heavens, your living doors! let in 
The great Creator from his work return d 
Magnificent, his six days’ work — a world 

I cauQot conclude this book upon the creation^ 
without mentioning a poem wliich has lately ap- 
peared under that title.* The work was undertaken 
with so good an intention, and is executed with so 
great a mastery, that it deserves to be looked upon 
as one of the most useful and noble productions in 
our Eughsh verse. The reader cannot but be 
plea&ed to find the depths of philosophy enlivened 
with all the charms of poetry, and to see so great a 
strength of reason amidst so beautiful a redundancy 
of the imagination. The author has shown us that 
design in all the works of nature which necessarily 
leads us to the knowledge of the fust cause. In 
short, he has illustrated, by numberless and incon- 
tcstihle instances, thatdivmc wisdom which the son 
of Sirach has so nobly ascribed to the Supieine 
Being in his fonnaiiou of the world, when he tidls 
us, that “ He created her, he saw her, and numbered 
her, and pouied her out upon all his woiks.” — L. 


No. 310,] MONDAY, MARCH 31, 1712. 

Qius novua hic nostris suocos'^il <?('dibu^ lio5po<<? 

Quoni sese ore fereiis ' quam forti pvctorc et arnua! 

ViuG /Ku iv 10. 

What cluef la thia that visits us from far. 

Whose gallant mien bespeaks him train’d to war^ 

I TAKE it to be the highest instance of a noble 
mind, to bear gieat qualities without discovering in 
a man’s behaviour any cou.sciousuesa that he is 
superior to the lest of the w'orld. Or, to say it 
other wo so, It 18 the duty of a great person so to de- 
mean himself, as that whatever endowments he 
may have, ho may appear to value himself upon no 
qualities but such as any man may arrive at. He 
ought to think no man valuable but for his public 
spirit, justice, and mtegiity and all other endow- 
ments to be esteemed only as they contribute to the 
exerting those virtues. Such a man, if be is wise 
or valiant, knows it is of no eonsidciaiiou to other 
men that he is so, but as he employs those high ta- 
lents for their uso and service. He who affects the 
applauses and addresses of a multitude, or assumes 
to himself a pre-eminence upon any other consi- 
deration, must soon turn admiration into contempt. 
It IB certain that there can lie no merit in any man 
who IS not conscious of it; but the sense that it is 
valuable only according to the application of it, 
makes that superiority amiable, which would other- 
wise bo invidious. In this light it is o .nridored as 
a thing lu which every man bears a share. It an- 
nexes the ideas of digriity power, and lame, m aif 
agreeable and familiar manner, to him who is pos- 
sessoi of it; and all men who arc strangers to him 


* Creation, a philosophical poem, demonstrating the ox- 
iBtence and providenc* of Goti. In isftven hooka By Sir 
Richard Bl.ioknuire, Knt, M D. and fellow ot llie college of 
piiysidans in London. 


are naturally incited to indulge a curiosity in 
holding the person, behaviour, feature, and shape, 
of him in whoso character, perhaps, each man had 
formed something in common with himself. 

Whether such, or any other, arc the causes, all 
men have a yearning curiosity to behold a man of 
heroic worth; and I nave had many letters from all 
parts of this kingdom, that request I would give 
them an exact account of the stniure, the mien, the 
aspect of the prince who lately visited England, and 
has done such wonders for the liberty of Europe. 
It would puzzle the most curious to form to himself 
the sort of man my several coi respondents expect 
to hear of by the action mentioned, when they de- 
sire a description of him. There is always some- 
thing that concerns themselves, and growing out of 
their own circumstances, in all their inquiries. A 
friend of mine in Wales beseeches me to be very 
exact in ray account of that wonderful man, who 
had marched an army and all its baggage over the 
Alps ; and, i^ possible, to learn whether the pea- 
sant who showed him the way, and is drawn in the 
map, be yet living, A gentleman from the uni 
vcisity, who is deeply intent on the study of hu 
mamty, desires me to be as particular, if I had op- 
portunity, in observing the whole interview betw^een 
iris highness and oui late genoial. Thus do men’s 
fancies woik according to their several educations 
and circumstances; but all pay a lespect, inixcil 
with admiration, to this illustrious character. I have 
waited for his arrival in Holland, before I would let 
my conespondents khovv that I have not been so un- 
curious a Spectator as not to have seen Pniice 
Eugene.* It would be very difficult, as I said just 
iiow>t() answer every expectation of those who have 
written to me on that head; nor is it possible for me 
to find words to lot one know what an artful glance 
there IS in his countenance who surpiiscd Cremona; 
how daring he appears who forced the trenches of 
Turin ; hut in general I can say that he w'ho beholds 
him will easily expect fiom him any thing that is to 
be imagined, or executed, by the wit or force of 
man. Tho prince is of that statuie which makes a 
man most easily become all parts of exeicise; has 
height to be graceful on occasions ot state and ce- 
I remony, and no 1 p<s ad.iplcd for agility and die- 
patch:' his aspect is erect and composed; his eye 
lively and thoughtful, yet rather vigilant than epark- 
liug ; his action .iml address the most easy imagin- 
able, and ins behaviour in an assembly peculiarly 
giaeeful in a teitam art of mixing insensibly with 
the rest, and becoming one of the company, instead 
of receiving the eourlship of it. The shape of Ins 
person, and composure of his limbs, are remarkably 
exalt and beautiful. Thcic is in his looks some- 
thing sublime, which does not seem to arise from 
bis quality or character, but the innate disposition 
of his mind. It is apparent that he suffers the pre- 
sence of much company, lo'^tead of taking delight 
in it; and he appeared in public, w'hile with us, 
rather to return good-will, or satisfy curiosity, than 
to gratify any taste he himself had of being popular. 
As his thoughts are never tumultuous in danger, 
they are as little discomposed on occasions of pomp 
and inagiiiiicencc. A great soul is affected, in 
either case, no further than iii considering the pro- 
pel est methods to extricate itself from them. If 
this hero has the strong incentives to uncommon 
onterprises that were remarkable in Alexander, ho 


« lie stood godfallier to Steele's second sou, who was 
nanicd Eugene after this prince. 
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jirosrcutes auJ enjoys the fame of them with the 
justucsb, propriety, and good sense of C^sar. It is 
easy to observe in him a mind as capable of being 
onlcrUined with contemplation as enterpiise; a 
mind ready for great exploits, but not impatient for 
occasions to exert itself. The prince has wisdom, 
and valour in as high perfection as man can enjoy 
it; which noble faculties, in conjunction, banish all 
vam-glory, ostentation, ambition, and all other vices 
which might intrude upon his mind, to make it un- 
equal. These habits and qualities of soul and body, 
render this personage so extraordinary, that he ap- 
peals to have nothing in him but what every man 
should have m him, the exertion of his vciy self, 
abstracted from the circumstances in which fortune 
has placed him. Thus, were you to .see Prince 
Eugene, and were told he was a private gentleman, 
you would say he is a man of modesty and meiit. 
Should you be told that vsas Prince Eugene, he 
w^ould be diminished no otherwise, than that part of 
your distant adniiialion would luiu into a familiai 
good- walk 

This 1 thought fit to eutertain my reader willi, 
concerning a hero who never was equalled but by 
one man over whom also he has this advantage, 
that he has had an opjiortunily to manifest an esteem 
for him lu his adversity. — T. 


No. 311 ] TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 1712. 

• Revocute amiixis, mirstumque tiniorem 

Mituto ViRo Ell I iiOG. 

Ueaume vour couruije and disiuuis your fear 

Dryden. 

Having, to oblige my correspondent PhysibUlus, 
printed his letter last Eriday, in relation to the new 
epilogue, he cannot take it amiss if I now publish 
ariotlicr, which I have just received fiom a geiitle- 
niau who docs not agree with him in his sentiments 
upon that matter. 

'' Sin, 

“ I am ama-£od to find an epilogue attacked in 
your last Friday’s paji^r, winch lia<; been so gene- 
rally applauded by the town, and received such 
honours as were never before giv^^ii to any in an 
English theatre. 

“ The audience would not permit Mr.s. Oldfield to j 
go off the stage the first night till she had lepeatcd I 
it tw'ico ; the second night the muse of encuies was 
as loud as before, and she was again obliged to ' 
speak it tw'ice ; the third night it was still called for 
a second time; and, m shuit, eontraiy to all other 
epilogues, winch are dropjjcd aftci (he third repre- 
sentation of the play, this has already been repeated 
nine times. 

“ I must own, I am the more siirpn.scd to find 
this censure in opposition to the whole town, in a 
paper which has been hitherto famous for the candour 
of its cntieism.s. 

“ I can by no means allow your melancholy cor- 
respondent, that the new epilogue is unnatural be- j 
cause it is gay. If f had a mfed to be learned, 1 
could tell him that the prologue and epilogue were ! 
real parts of the ancient tragedy; but eveiy one j 
knows, that, on the British stage, they are distinct ' 
pertoimances by themselves, pieces entirely de- 
[fichcd from the play, and no way essential to it. ! 

“ The moment the play ends, Mrs. Oidffcld is no | 

* I’hc Duke «.if M'lUrtboTOuji'h, wlio was ai this time turned ) 
juI of all hia public omploynienta. I 


more Andromache, but Mrs, Cj^dficld ; and though 
the poet had left Andromache stone-dead upon the 
stage, as vour ingenious correspondent phrases it, 
M rs. Oldfield might still have spoken a merry epi- 
logue. Wc have an instance of Ihi.s in ii tragedj 
where there is not only a death, but a martyrdom. 
St. Catherine was there personated by N ell Gwy nne ; 
she lies stone-dead upon the stage, but, upon those 
gentlemen’s offering to remove her bony, whose 
I business it is to carry off the slam in onj English 
tragedies, she breaks out into that abrupt begin- 
I ning, of what was very ludicrous, but at the h.aine 
time thought a very goo^ epilogue ; 

Hold' nre you mad you cK'nim’d confounded dojj 

I am to rise and sjicak Uie epdogue 

“ This diveiting manner was always practised by 
Mr. Drydcn, who, if he was not the best writer of 
tragedies m his time, was allowed by every one to 
have the happiest turn for a prologue oi an cpi- 
j loguc. The epilogues to Cleomeiies, Don Sebastian, 
The Duke of Guise, Aurciigzebe, and Love Tri- 
umphant, are all pircedeuts of this nature. 

“ I might further justify this practice by that ex- 
cellent epilogue which was spoken, a few^ yeais 
since, afliM’the tragedy of F’hacflia and Ilippolytus 
with agicat many others, in whuh the authors have 
endeavoured to make the audicnte nieny. If they 
have not all succeeded so well as the writer of this, 
they have however shown that it was not for want 
of good-will. 

“ 1 must further observe, that the gaiety of it m.iy 
be still the more proper, as it is at the end of .i 
French play; since everyone knows that nation, 
who are generally esteemed to have as jiolite a tasle 
as any in Europe, always dose their tragic eiiter- 
lanimcnts with what they call fi petite piece, which 
hs purposely designed to raise mirth, and .send away 
the audieiuo W(di pleased. The same person who 
has supported the chief character in the tragiuly 
very often plays the principal part in the peUie 
piece; so that 1 have myself seen, atPaii'^, Oie.stos 
and Lubm acted the same night by the same man. 

“ Tragi-comedy, iridcod, you have youisclf, in n 
former speculation, lound fault witli very justly, 
because it bieaks the tide of the passions while they 
are yet flowing; but this is notliing at all to the 
present case, where they have had already their full 
course. 

“ As the new epilogue is wntten confoi inably to 
the practice of our best poets, so it is not sui h a one, 
which, as the Duke of Buckingham says in his Re- 
hearsal, might seivo for any other play ; but wholly 
rises out of the occurrences of the piece it was com- 
posed for. 

“ The only reason your mournful correspondent 
gives against this facetious epilogue, as he calls it, 
IS, that he has a mind to go home melancholy, i 
wish the gentleman may not be more grave tliaii 
wise. For my own part, I must confess, I think it 
very sufficient to have the anguish of a fictitious 
piece remain upon me while it is representing; but 
I love to be sent home to bed in a good humour. If 
Fhy^sibulus is, however, resolved to be inconsolable, 
and uot to have his tears diicd up, he need only 
Continue his old custom^ and, when lie has had his 
half-crown’s worth of sorrow, slink out before the 
epilogue begins. 

♦ A tragedy by Mr, Edmund Neal, known hy tbe niimo of 
SnnUi, Hvo ' 1707. Addison wrote a prologue to this phiy 
when Italian operas were In voij[ue, lo rally the vilialed Mstc 
of the town in preferring sound to souse, rdor wruic thu epi 
loguc here inciiUoncd. 
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“ It is pleasant enouj'h to hear this tragical genius 
complaining of the great mischief Andromache had 
done him. What was that ? Why, she made him 
laugh. The poor gentleman’s sufferings put me in 
mind of Harlequin’s case, who was tickled to death. 
He tolls us soon alter, through a small mistake of 
sorrow for rage, that during the whole action he wns 
so very sorry, that he thinks he could have attacked 
half a score of the liercest Mohocks in the excess of 
his grief. I cannot but look upon it as a happy ac- 
cident, that a man who is so blood j -minded m his 
affliction was diverted from this fit of outrageous 
melancholy. The valour, this gentleman in his 
distress brings to one’s memory the Knight of the 
Sorrowful Countenance, who lays about him at such 
an unmerciful rate in an old romance. I shall 
leadily grant him that his soul, as he himself says, 
would have made a very ridiculous figuro, had it 
quitted the body, and descended to the poetical 
shades, in such an encounter. 

“ As to his conceit of tacking a tragic head with 
a comic tail, in order to refresh the audience, it is 
Mich a piece of jargon, that I don’t know what to 
make oi it. 

“ The elegant writer makes a very sudden tian- 
Mtion flora the playhouse to the church, and from 
thence to the gallows. 

“As tor w’hat relates to the church, he is of opi- 
nion that the epilogues have given occasion to those 
merry jigs from the organ-loft, wdiich have dissi- 
pated those good thoughts and dispositions he has 
found 111 himself, and the rest of the pew, upon the 
singing of two staves culled out by the judicious 
and diligent clerk. 

“ lie fetches his next thought from Tyburn ; and 
spcms very apprehensive lest there should happen 
any innovations in tlio tragedies of his friend Vaul 
Lorrain. 

“ In the mean time, .Sir, tliih gloomy writer, who 
IS so mightily scandalized at a gay epilogue after a 
ceiioup play, speaking of the fate of those unhappy , 
wretches who are condemned to sulTei an ignomi- 
nious death by the justice of our laws, endeavours | 
to make the reader merry on so improper .in occa- 
sion, by those poor Iniilesquc CApressioiis of tragical 
dramas ami monthly performances, 

“ I am, Sir, with great respect, 

“ Your most obedient, most humble Servant, 

X. “ PHllOMEDfiS.” 

No. 312.] WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1712. 

Juhticiso piutes sunt non violare homines, veiccundia' non 

olfendert'. — 1 tin 

Jii<<tifo consi'ita in doing no injury to nicn, decency, In giving 

ihern no otTcncc. 

As regard to decency is a great rule of life m 
general, but more especially to be consulted by the 
temale world, I cannot overlook the following letter, 
which describes an egregious offender. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

'* I was this day looking over your papers ;,and 
reading in tliat of December the Gth, with great de- 
light, the amiable grief of Astena for t’ac absencif 
of her husband, it threw me into a great deal of re- 
flection. I cannot say but tins arose very much 
fiom the circumstances of my own life, who am a 
soldier, and expect every day to receive orders, 
which will oblige mo to leave behind me a wife that 
18 very dear to me, and that verj^ deservedly. She 
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is at picseiit, I am sure, no way below your Asteria 
for conjugal affection : but I see the behaviour of 
some women so little suited to the circumstance 
wherein my wife and I shall soon be, that it is with 
a reluctance, I never knew before, 1 am going to 
my duty. What puts mo to present pain is, the 
example of a young lady, whose story you shall have 
as well as 1 can give it you. ‘ Horteirsius, an offi- 
cer of good rank in her Majesty’s service, hap- 
pened, in a eeitain part of England, to be brought 
to a country gentleman’s house, where he was re- 
ccived with that more than ordinary welcome with 
which men of domestic lives entertain such few sol- 
diers whom a mililury life, from the variety of ad- 
ventures, has not rendered overhearing, but humane, 
easy, and agreeable. Hortensius stayed here some 
time, and had easy access at all hours, as well as 
unavoidable conversation at some parts of the day, 
with the beautiful Sylvana, the gentleman’s daugm 
ter. People who live m cities aie wonderfully 
struck with every little country abode (hey see when 
they take the air; and it is natural to fancy they 
:ould live in every neat cottage (by which the) pass) 
much happier than in their present circumstauces. 
The turbulent way of life which Ilortciisms was 
used to made him reflect with much satisfaction on 
all the advantages of a sweet retreat one day; and, 
among the rest, you will think it not improbable it 
might enter into his thought, that such a woman as 
Sylvana would consmnmale the happiness. Tlie 
world IS r.o debauched with mean consideialions, 
that Horten.sius kuew it would ho received as an 
act of gen*»iosity, if he asked for a woman of the 
highest merit, without further questions, of a jiarent 
who had nothing to add to her personal qualifica- 
tUm^. The wedding was celebrated at her father’s 
house. When that was over, the generous husband 
did not proportion Ins provision for her to the cir- 
cuinstances of her lortune, but considered his wife 
as his darling, his pride, and his vanity; or, rather, 
that it was in the woman be had chosen that a man 
of sense could show pride or vanity with an excuse, 
and therefore adorned her with rich habits and va 
luable jewels. Ho did not, however, omit to admo 
nish her, that he did his very utmost in this; that 
it was an ostentation he could not he guilty of but 
to a w’oman he had so much pleasure in, desiring 
her to consider it as Mich ; and begged of her also to 
take these matters rightly and believe the gems, the 
gowns, the laces, would still become her better, if 
her air and behaviour was such, that it might ap- 
pear she diessed thus r.athcr in compliance to his 
humour that way, than out of any value she herself 
had lor the trifles. To this lesson, too hard for a 
woman, Hortentius added, that she must be auie to 
stay with her friends m the country till his return. 
As soon as Hortensius departed, Sylvana saw', in 
her looking-glass, that the love he conceived for her 
was wholly owing to the accident of seeing her ; 
and she was convinced it w.<s only her misfortune 
the rest of mankind had not beheld her, or men of 
much greater quality and merit had contended 
for one so genteel, though bred in obscurity ; so 
very witty, though never acquainted with court or 
town. She therefore resolved not to hide so much 
excellence from the world; but, without any regard 
to the absence of the most generous man alive, she 
18 now the gayest lady about this town, and ha.s 
shut out the thoughts of her husband, by a constant 
ictiuue of the vainest young fellows this age has 
produced; to entertain whom she squanders away 
all Hortensius is able to support her with, thougl 
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that supply is purchased with no less difficulty than 
the hazard of his life.” 

“Now, Mr. Spectator, would it not be a work 
hecomiujf your office, to treat this criminal as she 
deserves ? You should give it the severest rcflec- 
tioDs you can. You should tell women that they 
are more accountable for behaviour in absence, than 
after death. The dead are not dishonoured by 
their levities ; the living may return, and be laughed 
at by empty fops, who will not fail to turn into 
ridicule the good man, who is so unreasonable as to 
be still alive, and come and spoil good company. 

“ 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant.” 

All strictness of behaviour is so unmercifully 
laughed at m our age, that the other much worse 
extreme is the more common folly. But let any 
woman consider, which of the two offences a hus- 
band would the more easily forgive, that of being 
less enlertainiDg than she could to please company, 
or raising the desires of the whole room to his dis- 
'advantage, and she will easily be able to form her 
conduct. We have indeed carried women’s charac- 
ters too much into public life, and you shall see 
them now-a-days affect a sort of fame ; but 1 cannot 
help veutuiing to disoblige theun for their service, 
by tolling them, that the utmost of a woman’s cha- 
racter is contained m domestic life ; she is blamcable 
or praiseworthy according as her carriage affects tlie 
house of her father or husband. All she has to do 
in this world is contained within the duties of a 
daughter, a sister, a wife, and a mother. All these 
may be well performed, though a lady should not 
be the very finest woman at an opera or au assem- 
bly. They are likewise consistent with a moderate 
share of wit, a plain dress, and a modest air. But 
when the very brains of the sex arc turned, and 
they place their ambition on circumstances, wherein 
to excel 18 no addition to what is truly commendable ; 
where can this end, hut, as it fiequeiitly does, m 
their placing all their industry, pleasuie, and ambi- 
tion, on things which will natiiially make the grati- 
lications of life last, at best, no longer than youth 
and good fortune? When wc consider the least ill 
consequence, it can be no Jess than looking on their 
own condition, as years advance, with a disrelish of 
life, and falling into contempt of their own persons, 
or being the derision of others. But when they con- 
sider themselves as the) ought, no other than an ad- 
ditional pait of the species (for ihcir own happiness 
and comfort, as well as that of those for whom they 
were bom), their ambition to excel will be directed 
accordingly; and they will in no pait ot their lives 
want oppovlunities of being shining oiuaments to 
tbeir fatlierb, husbands, brothers, or children. — T. 
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— Errnt, et ilhnc 

Hue venit. hinc illue, et quoslibol occupat arias 
Splritus ; sequo fens humaiia in corpora transit, 

laque feraa uostcr Ovid, Metam. xv. 165. 

* All things are but alter’d ; nothing dies; 

And here and there th* unbody'd spirit Hies, 

By Ume, or force, or sickness dispossess’d, ^ 

And lodges, where it lights, in man or beast. — D rtdkw. 

Will Honeycomb, who loves to show upon oc- 
casion all the little learning he has picked up, told 
US yesterday at the club, that he thought there might 
be a great deal said for the transmigration of souls; 
and that the eastern parts of the world believed in 


I that doctrine to this day. “ Sir Paul Rycaut.* 
says he, *' gives us an account of several well-dis- 
L posed Mahometans that purchase the freedom of 
! any little bird they see confined to a cage, and 
• think they merit as much by it as W'e should do 
' here by ransoming any of niir countrymen from 
I their captivity at Algiers. You must know,” says 
’ Will, “the reason is, bechuso they consider every 
i animal as a brother or sister in disguise ; and there- 
► fore think tlienihclves obliged to extend their chanty 
' to them though under such mean circumstances. 
They’ll tell you,” says Will, “ that the soul of a 
man, when he dies, iiBdnediately passes into the 
body of anotlier man, or of some biute, which he 
lesembled lu his humour, or his fortune, when he 
was one of us.” 

As I was womlering what this profusion of learn- 
ing would end in, Will told us, that “Jack Free- 
love, who w'as a follow of whim, made love to one 
of those Indies who throw away all their fondno.ss on 
parrots, mojokeys, and lap-dogs. Upon going to pav 
her a visit one morning, he wiit a very pietty epis- 
tle upon this hint. Jack^” says he, “ was conducted 
into the parlour, where he diverted himself for some 
time with her favourite monkey, which was chained 
in one of the windows : till at length observing a 
pen and ink lie by him, he writ the following letter 
to his mistress in the person of the monkey; and, 
upon her not coming down so soon as he expected, 
left It in the window, and went about his business, 

“The lady soon after coming into the parlour, 
and seeing her monkey look upon a paper with great 
earnestness, took it up, and to this day is iii some 
doubt,” says Will, “ whether it was written by Jack 
or the monkey.” 

“ Maoam, 

“Not having the gift of speech, T have a long 
time waited in vain for an oppoitunity of making 
myself known to you ’ and having at present the 
conveniences of pen, ink, and paper, by me, 1 
gladly take the occasion of giving you my historv 
in writing, which I could not do by word oV mouth, 
You must know, Madam, that about a thousand 
yeai.s ago I was an Indian biachman, and versed in 
all those mysterious secrets which your Kuronean 

0 >her, called Pytliagoras, rs said to have 
from our fraternity, I had so ingratiated 
myself, by my peat skill in tlic occult sciencos, 
with a demon whom I used to converse with, that 
he promised to grant me whatever I should ask ol 
him, I desired that my soul might never pass into 
the body of a brute creature; but this, he told me, 
was not in his power to grant me. I then begged 
that, into whatever creature I should chance to 
transmigrate, I might still retain my memory, and 
be conscious that I was the same person who lived 
in different animals. This, he told me, was within 
his power, and accordingly promised, on the word 
of a demon, that he would grant me what I desired 
From that time forth I lived so very unblaniedbly, 
that I was made president of a college of brachmans, 
ar. office which I discharged with great integrity till 
the '^ay of my death. 

, 1 was then shuffled into another human body, 

and acted my part so well in it, that I became first 
minister to a prince who reigned upon the banks oi 
the Ganges. I here lived in great honour for se- 
veral years, but by degrees lost all the innocence of 
the braobman, being obliged to rifle and oppress the 
people to enrich my sovereign ; till At length I be- 
came so odious, that my master, to recover his credit 
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W'ith his subjects, shot me through the heart with stages of life, to remind you of the young bean whe 
an arrow, as I was one day addressing myself to him made love to you about six years since. You niav 
at the head of his army. remember, Madam, how he masked, and dance^^, 


remember. Madam, how he masked, and danced 


Upon my next remove, I found myself in the and sung, and played a thousand tricks to gain you j 
woods under the shape of a jackal, and soon listed and how he was at last carried off by a cold that he 
myself in the service of a lion. I used to yelp near got under your window one night in a serenade. I 
his den about midnight, which was his time of i was that unfortunate young fellow to whom you 
rousing and seeking after his prey. He always fol- | were then so ciucl. Not long after my shifting that 
lowed me in the rear, and when I had run down a unlucky body, I found myself upon a hill in .^Ahiopia, 
fat buck, a wild goat, or a hare, after he had feasted | where 1 lived in my present grotesque shape, till 1 
very plentifully upon it himself, would uow and then was caught by a servant of the English factory, and 
throw me a bone that was but half-pickcd, for my sent over into Great Britain. 1 need not inform 
encouragement; but, upon aay being unsuccessful m you how I came into your hands. You sec, Madam, 
two or three chases, he gave me such a confounded this is not the fust time that you have had me in a 
gripe ill his anger, that I died of it. chain: I am, however, very hapjiy in this my caj>- 

“ In my next transmigration, I was again set upon tivity, as you often bestow on me those kisses and 
two legs, and became an Indian tax-gatherer, but 1 caresses which I would have given the world for 
having been guilty of groat extravagances, and i when I was a mau. I hope this discovery of my 
being married to an expensive jade of a wife, 1 ran person will not tend to my disadvantage, but that 
so cursedly in debt, that I durst not show my head, you will still continue your accustomed favours to 


1 I'ould no sooner stop out of my house^ut I was 
arrested by somebotly or other that lay in wait ffXr 
me. As 1 ventured abroad one night m the dusk 
of the evening, I was taken up and hunied into a 
dungeon, w’herc 1 died a few months after. 


Your most devoted humble Servant, 

‘‘ PUUG. 

“ P. S. I would advise your little shock-dog to 
keep out of my way ; for, as I look upon him to be 


“ My soul then entered into a flying flsh, and in | the most formidable of my rivals, 1 may chance one 
that .state led a ino.st melancholy life lor the space ^ time or other to give him such a snap as he won't 
>f .SIX yoais. Several Ashes of piey pursued me like.” — L. 

when 1 was in the water; and if I betook iiiyscdf to 

ni) wing.s, it was ten to oiio but I had a flock of 

tmds aiming at me. As I was one day flying amidst No, 34-1.] FRIDAY, APRIL 4, 1712. 
ii tleot of Knali^h ships, I observed a huge .oa-guU 

whetting his bill, and hovering jnst over my head . jtv. Sai. xi. 11. 

upon my dipping into the water to avoid him, I fell Such, whose sole bliss is pstinjc who can give 

into the mouth of a monstious shark, that swallowed But that one brutal reason why they Uve* ? 

me down m an instant. , Coworw*. 

I was some years afterward, to my great sur- 

prise, au eminent banker m Lombard-street; and “ I think it has not yet fallen into your way to 
lemembcring how I had formerly surtered for want discouise on little ambition, or the many whimsical 
of money, became so veiy sordid and avancioub, ! ways men fall into, to distinguish themselves among 
that the whole town cried shaino of me. I was a their acquaintance. Such observations, well pur- 
iniserable little old fellow to look upon ; for I had sued, would make a pretty history of low Ufo. I 
in a manner starved myselt, and was nothing but myself am got into a gi eat reputation, which arose 
skin and bone when 1 died. ' (as most extraordinary occurrences in a man’s life 

“ I was afterward very much troubled and amazed seem to do) from a mcie accident. I was some days 
to find mjsclf dwindled into an emmet. I was ago unfortunately engaged among a set of gentlc- 
hcartily concerned to make .so in.significant a liguie, men, who esteemed a mau aecoraing to the quantity 
and did not know but some time or other I might bo ; of food ho throws down at a meal. Now 1, wboamever 
reduL..d to a mite, if I did not mend my manners. , for distinguishing mjself arcordiug to the notions 
I therefore applied myself with great diligence to of superiority which the rest ol the company enter- 
tbe ottircs that were allotted to mo, and was generally tain, ate so immoderately for thoir applause, as had 
looked upon as tho notablebt ant in the whole mole- like to have cost me my life. W hat added to my 
lull. 1 was at last picked up, as I was groauing mi.«fortunc was, that haviug naturally a good 
under a burden, by an unlucky cock-sparrow, that stomach, and having lived soberly for some time, my 
lived in the neighbourhood, and had before made body was as well piepared for this contention as il 
gieat depredations upon our commonwealth. : it had been by appointment. I had oiiickly van- 

“ I then betteied my condition a little, and lived ^ quished every glutton in the company but one, who 
a whole summer lU the shape of a bee; but being was such a prodigy in his way, and withal so very 
tired with the painful and penurious life I had un- merry during the whole entertainment, that he in- 
dergone in my tw'o last transmigrations, I fell into sensibly betrayed me to continue his competitor, 
the other extreme, aud turned drone. As I one day which in a little time concluded in a complete vic- 
headed a party to plunder a hive, we were received j tory over my rival ; after which, by way of insult, I 
80 warmly by the swarm which defended it, that we ' ate a considerable proportion beyond what the spec- 
were most of us left dead upon the spot. • tators thought me obliged m honour to do. -The j 

“ I might toll you of many other transmigrations effect, however, of this engagement, has made me i 
which I went through; how I was a town-rake, 4nd 'resolve never to eat more for renown; and 1 have, j 
afteiward did penauce in a bay gelding for ten pursuant to this resolution, compounded three wagort 
years; lis also how I was a tailor, a shvLpip, and a . I had depending on the strength of my stomach; 
tom-tit. In the last of these my shapes, I was shot : which happened very luckily, because it was stipu- 
in the Christmas holidays by a young jackgnapes, lated in ottr articles either to play or pay. How a 
who would needs try his new gun upon me, mau of common sense could be thus engaged is 

“ But I shall pass over these aud several other hard to determine : but the occasion of this is, to 
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■Josire you to inform several ^luttoua of my ac- sevcn-niyht when they carao about for the offering, 
^juamtance, who look on me with envy, that they 'she gave her chanty with a very good air, hut at 
had best moderate their ambuioii in time, lest in^, the same tiipe asked the churchwarden if he would 
I’amy or death attend their success. Itorgot to tell take a pinch. Piay, Sir, think on these things in 
you, Sir, with what unspeakable pleasure 1 received : time,‘^nd you will oblige, 


the acdatnatious of the whole board, when I had " Sir, 

almost eat my antagonist into convulsions. It was T. “ Your most humble Servant.'* 

then that I retuined his mirth upon him with such 

success, as he was hardly able to swallow, though 

prompted by a desire of fame, and a passionate No. 345.1 SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1712. 

fondness for distinction. I had not endeavoured to ~ 

j r ^ L j * i .1 1 . 1 j SanetJus hia aminal, nicntisque cftpacius altw 

excel so far, had not the company been so loud m et quod domlnnn in cietora^Nact. 

Uieir approbation of my victory. 1 do not question Naiub homo est . Ovjn. Metarn. 1. 76. 

but the same thirst after glory has often caused a A cicnture of a moro exalted kind 

man to drink quarts without taking breath, and Waa wanting yet. and then was man. dc.slijird; 

pi oinpted men to many other as dilTicult enterprises ; Couseious of thought, of more capacious bra^t, 

^ . 1 f ' 1 « . . ^ 1 For empire form d and fit to rule the I c.st. — DiiYnit?*- 

whicii, if otherwise pursued, luight turn very much * 

to a man’s advantage. This ambition of mine was The accounts which Raphael gives of the battle 
indeed extravagantly pursnoJ; however, I cannot of angels, and the creation of the world have in 
lielp obsciving, that you hardly ever see a man them those qualitications which the critics judge re- 
commended for a good stomach, but he immediately quisite to mi episode. They are nearly lelated to 
falls to eating more (though he had before dined,) i the pnnc^l action, and have a just connexion with 
as well to confirm the person that commended him the table. 

in his good opinion of him, as to convince any other 1 The eighth book opens wdth a beautiful description 
at the table who may have been unattcntive enough I of the impression which this discouise of the nreh- 
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Sanctius 1ms aminal, nicntisque cftpacius alUe 
Deerat adiiuc, et quod domlnnn in ctetcrag^sset, 

Natus homo cst . Ovjn, Metain. 1 . 76. 

A denture of ft rnoro exalted kind 

Was wanting yet. .ind ths'n was man.dc.sltfu'd ; 

Conscious of thought, of more capacioUs braaat. 

For empire form d and fit to rule the ic.st. — DiiYnKN. 

The accounts which Raphael gives of the battle 


uot to have done justice to his character. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

Eimcukl Mammon.’ 

“ Mr. Spectator, 


I angel made on our first parents. Adam afterward, 
I by a very natural curiosity, inquires concerning the 
! motions of those celestial bodie.s which make the 
most glorious appearance among the six days’ 
works. The poet here, with a great deal of art, re- 
piescnts Eve, as withdrawing from this j>art of their 


“ I have wrote to you three or four times, to de- conversation, to amusements more suitable to her 
sire you would take notice of an irniicitinent custom sex. He well knew that the episode in this book, 
the women, the fine women, have lately fallen into, which is filled with Adam’s account of his passion 
of taking snuff. This silly trick is attended with and esteem for Eve, would have been inqiroper for 
such a coquette air in some ladies, and such a s'edate her heal mg, and has therefore devised very just 
masculine one in others, that 1 canuot tell which and beautiful reasons for her retiring, 
most to complain of ; but they are to me equally - , j u u < *i 

disagreeable. Mrs. SaiintCT is so impatient of being v.,. in.uK.hta tt, 


i disagreeable. Mrs. SaiintCT is so impatient of being 
1 without it, that she takes it as oftcu as she does salt 
I at meab : and as she affects a wonderful ease and 
I negligence in all her manner, an upper lip mixed 
with snuff and the sauce is vvhut is presented to the 
observation of all who have the honour to cat with 
her. The pretty creadire her niece does all she can 
to be as disagreeable as her aunt; and if she is not 
as offensive to the eye, she is quite as much to the 
car, and makes up all she waDt.s in a confident air, 
by a nauseous rattle of the nose, when (he snuff is 
delivered, and the fingers make the stops and closes 
on the nostrils. This, perhaps, is not a very courtly 
image in speaking of ladies ; that is very true: but 
where arises the offence ? I.s it in those who commit, 
or those who observe it ? As for my part, I have 
been 80 extremely disgusted with this filthy physic 


So spake our sire, and by his counlenjiice seem'd 

Eiit nng ou Ktuduiu* thoughts abilruse , which E\e t 

Percoiving, where she s.it rctir d in sight, 

WiUi lowliness majestic fiom her seal, 

And gr.ice that won who saw to wish her stay. 

Rose; and went forth muoug her fruits and llowert, 

I'o visit how Uiey prosper’d, bud and bloom, 

Her nursery they at hoi coming B}>ruTig. 

And. touch d by her fair tenance, glaciLi r grew. 

Yet went she uot, as not with such discouoe 

Delijjhlcd, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high such pleasure she reserv'd, 

Adam relating, she sole audilress • 

Her husband the relater she preferr'd 

Before the angel, ftnd of hJai to fti^k 

Chose rather; he, she knew, would interinix 

Grateful digressions, and solve high disjmte 

With conjugal earesses . from his lip 

Not words dJone pleas'd her. O when meet now 

Such pulrs, in love and mutual hoiiour Join'd ! | 

The angel’s returning a doubtful answer to Adam’s f 


hanging on the lip, that the most agreeable conver- inquiries* was not only proper for the moral reason 
Bation, or person, has not been able to make up for which the poet assigns, but because it would have 
it. As to those who take It for no other end but to lieen’liighly absurd to have given the sanction of 
give themspves occasion for pretty action, or to fill an archangel to any particular system of philosophy, 
up little intervals of discourse, I can bear with The chief points in the Ptolemaic and Copernicati 
them; but then they must uot use it when another hypotheses are described with great copciaencss and 
is speaking, who ought to be heard with too much perspicuity, and at the same time dressed ia very 
respect, to admit of offering at that time from hand* pleasing and poetical images. 

to hand the snuff-box. But Flavilla is so far taken Adam, to detain the angel, enters afterward upon 
with her behaviour in this kind, that she pulls out bis own history, and relates to him the circum- 
hcr box (which is indeed full of good Brazil) in (he 'stances in which he found himself upon his crea- 
middle of the sermon; and, to show she has the lion; as also his conversation with his Maker, and 
audacity of a well-bred woman, she offers it to the his first meeting with Eve. There is no part of the 
men as well as the women who sit near her : but poem more apt to raise the attention of the reader 
since by this time all the world knows ahe has a than this ilisponrse of our great ancestor ; as nothing 
fine hand, I am in hopes she may give herself no can bo finorc surprising and delightful' to us, than 
further trouble in this matter. On Sunday was to hear the sentiments that arose in the first man, 
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while he was yet new and fresh front the h&nds of 
hib Creator. The poet has interwov^ every thing 
which IS delivered upon this subject ii|^oly writ with 
so many beautiful imaginations of lli« own, that 
nothing can be conceived more just anH natural 
than this whole episode. As our author kne'^v this 
subject could not but be agreeable to his readei, he 
would not throw it into the relation of his six day-s* 
works, but reserved it for a distinct experf"* that hAl 
might have an opportunity of ftjty it of so known ’ 
more at large. Before I entej forced to use some 
poem, X cannot but take notlthor’s virtue, and said 
sages m the dialogue botwecuiuse the man I pointed 
The first js that vi herein om this iSnU arc popular, 
count of the pleasure he t< every man of ortlinary 
nnu, which contains a vervman who has this known 
For while t »it with ^ V^Ti^on ready to be his 
And sweeter thv ., 1 ms as he ought to expect it; 

who may envy such a character, 
cau do no injury to its interests, but by the imitation 
of it, 111 which the good^' citizens will rejoice to be 
rivalled, I know not how to form to mysonPh greater 
idea of human life, than in what is the practice of 
some wealthy men whom I could name, that make 
no step to the improvement of their own fortunes, 
wherein they do not also advance those of othci 
men, who would languish in poveity without tb 
inunificeuco. In a nation where there are so m 
\)ublir funds to be supported, I know not whfoi 
can be called a good subject who does no' 
some part of his fortune with the state, '' 
giUnce he owes the security of the 
I crtainly is an immediate way of . 

tion upon many, and extendiu»:d‘'^^ drew the imnge 
fuithest a man can poss’^ ‘ y* ' sixlh book, 


commerce|l But h 


Sibyl stand before the ada- 
statc some' pa*"' there described as shut 

banker iw toimonts, and listen to the groans, 
chains, and the noibe of iron whips, 
jjp itcre heard m those legions of pain and sorrow. 

Fa»t, we found, frwl shut, 

I'ho dismal gates, anil baiTioado’d strong; 

But long ere emr apiiroachliig, hvaid wuhin 
Noise, <»ther than the sound of daiioo or song, 

Tonnciil, niid loud lamimt, aud furious rage 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of his 
condition and sentiments immediately after lus ci ca- 
tion. How agreeably docs he represent the posture 
in which ho found himself, the be.iutifiil landscape 
that surrounded him, and the gladness of heart which 
giew up in him on that occasion ! 

As new from soundest sleep. 

Soft on tho flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy sweat, which with his beams tile sun 
boon dry'd, and on the rocking uiolsluro fed. 

Straight toward hQH\cn my wond'nng eyes I turn'd, 

And gaz'd awhile the ample sky , till rais'd 
By quick iilsllnctive motion, up I sprung. 

As Ihltlierward endeavouring, and upright • 

Stood on my feet Aliout me rodnd I saw 
. HUl, dale, and. shady woods, and sunny plains, 

And liquid lapse of umi muring streams; by these. 
Croaiurea that liv’d and mov'd, and walk'd, or flew. 

Birds on the branches warbling; all tJnng* smil'd 
With fragrance, and with joy my heart o erflow’d. 

Adam U afterward described as surprised at 
own existence, and taking a survey of himself and 
of all thje works of nature. He likewi^o is repre^ 
senfod as discovering, by the light of reason, that 
he, and every thing about him, must have been the 
effect of some Being infinitciy good and powerful, 
and that this Being had a right to his worship and 
adoration. His first address to the Sun, aud to 
those Darts of the creation which made the most dis- 


tinguished figure, is very natural and amusing to the 
imagination ; 

“ Thou Sun.*’ said I, “ fair light, 

And thou enlighten’d eortli, so fresh and cay. 

Ye hills, end dales, ye nver*. woods, and plains, 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 

.Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, bow here?" 

His next sentiment, when upon his first going to 
sleep he fancies himself losing his existence, and 
falling away into nothing, can never be sufilciently 
(^dmired. His dream, m which he still preserves 
m'^ consciousness of his existence, together with his 
cuyoval into the garden which was prepared for his 
for^'ption, are also circumstances finely imagined, 
tellf grounded upon what is delivered in sacred story. 
Ap^’hose, and tho like wonderful incide.nts in this 
court of the work, have in them all the beauties of 
ncfiblty, at the same time that they have all the 
chil 438 of nature. 

Powjbey are such as none but a great genius could 
will ^thought of; though, upon tlie perusal of them. 
Tin^^ seem to rise of themselves from the subject of 
niglch he treats. In a word, though they are na- 
apraJ, they are not obvious; which is the true cha- 
Puter of all fine writing. 

The impression which the interdiction of the tree 
of‘life left in the mind of our first parent is described 
with great strength and judgraont: as the image of 
the several boasts and birds passing in review be- 
fore him is very beautiful and lively 

Each bird and bf*ast behold 

Appro.uhmg two and two, ibt=se cow’rmg low 
Wiih blniidiMhment. eaili bird slovip'd on bin wing 
I nam'd Uu,m o-s they pass'd ■ ■ - 

Adam, m tho next place, describes a conference 
whicfi he hold with his Maker upon the subject of 
solitude. The poet here represents tho Supreme 
Being as making an essay of his own work, and put- 
ting to the trial that reasoning faculty with which he 
had endued his creature. Adam urges, in this di- 
vine colloquy, the impossibility of his being happy, 
though he was the inhabilnnt of Paradise, and lord 
of tho whole creation, without the conversation and 
society of some rational creature who should par- 
take those blessings with him. This dialogue, which 
18 supported chiefly by the beauty of the thoughts - 
without other poetical ornaments, is as fine a part a; 
any in the whole poem. The more the reader ex- 
amines the justness and delicacy of its sentiments, 
the more he will find himself pleased with it. The 
poet has wonderfully preserved the character of ma • 
jegty and coudescension in the Creator, and, at the 
same time, that of humility and adoration in the 
creature, as particularly m the following lines : 

Thus I presumptuous, and the vision bright. 

As with u smile more brighten'd, thus reply d, 5ic. 

— — I with leave of speech implor’d. 

And humble deprecation, I bus reply 'd • 

“ Let not my words offend thee, Heavenly Bower, 

My Maker, be propitious while 1 speak," kc. 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of hie 
,^econd sleep, and of the dream in which he beheld 
the formation of Eve. The new’ passion that was 
awakeiKMl in him at the sight of her is touched very 
finely : 

Under bis forming bands a creature grew, 

Manlike, but diff 'rent sex : so lovely fair, 

That what seem'd fair in all the world, seem'd now 
Mean, or in her sumra'd up, in her contain’o. 

And in her looks, which from that time inhis'd 
Swoetn'ess into iny heart, uufelt before 
And into all things t)rom her air inspir'd 
The sqiirit of love and amorous delight 
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A(lara*8 distress upon losing sight of this beWiful 
phantom, witli bis exclamations of joy; and gra^ude 
at the disco veiy of a real creature who resembled 
the apparition which had been presented to him in 


Aiwi sweft < 

Union of n 

Harmony ^■omplianee, whicli declare unfeign'd 

^ 1 ® % behold liv wedded pair 


his dream ; ihe approaches lie makes to her, and hi8 it a defe* ' i i • 

maiirior of courtship, are all laid together in a most natuff ' peech, at parting with the angel, has in 
. ■ . ^ ® • .md frnititudo agreeable to an lufeiior 


exquisite propriety of sentiments. g 

Though this part of the poem is worked up with sj 
great warmth and spirit, the love which is desenbed |'| 


m It is every way suitable to u state of innocence./ of innocence, 
n Ibe reader compares the desciipiioii whuh A»la^n i)o'e7hl adb. 

here gives of his leading Eve to the nuptial bow<Jioii Natus homo 

with that which Mr. Drjderi has made on the sqbd a A creature o 

occasion in a scene of his Fall of Man, he willi and Was wantmi 

sensible of the gicat care winch Milton tooljises; Comcious of 

avoid all thoughts on so delicate a subject £iuch Forompiref 

might be otfensive to religion or good niannt was The accounts 


grej' rence and griititudo agreeable to an infeiior 
e, and at the same time a certain dignity and 
] .tuess suitable to the father of mankind m hia 

■i*/. innnn />«/»«> 


Deerht adb. 

Natus homo e^lNDAY, APRIL 7 , 1712 . 

A creature of M n,^ largiliom niuncnnn loiige ante- 
Was wantmg jet,^ homluum afquo miqinorum . ilJa 
Coiucious of thi^Uj iiiultitudinis Icvilatcm voluptale 
For empire foim c. 

The accounts whit greatly pieferable to munificence 


The sentiments are chaste, but not cold; audj^nnot of ungcis, and the 

voy to the mind ideas of the most transportiug^uian them those qualilications J ofpSs^c' ** " 


Sion, and of the greatest punt). What a miatedy quisite to i 
mixture of rapture and iniioeenee has the a/med,) the princlf 
joined together, in the reflection which Ad lum • the fable, 
makeh on the pleasures of love, compared to Uiither I The eigl 
of sense ! \norh i of the imp 


1 episode. They a 

1 action, and have a jiisTconU&kihwT.^.Ji 


ither The eighth book opens with a beautiful description 
mgh of the impression which this discourse of tlie arch< 
angel made on our first parents. Adam afterward, 
j‘jbyaveiy natural curiosity, inquires concerning the 
coKiotions of those celcfetial bodies which make the 


I'hus have t tohl time all my stale, am! luought ur.st parcius. sxuam a.Lyrwuri 

My stcry to cho sum of «.uihly iiiiss *'• by a veiy natural curinsity, inquires concerning th 

Wlmhlcujny, kiuI mubt t orifess to find cOKiotioiis of those celcfetial bodies which make the I 

In oil things else delight iiidci'd, hut siuh pasiost glofious appciiranre among the six days’ ' 

As us d or not, W(*rtt:i in (he mind no thango, i ° rm . t .l i i r ^ 

Nor vdiemcnt desire these dehcmicH tatlou, y The poet here, With a great deal of art, re- 

1 mean ul tustc, ^^lgh(, smell, hcriia, fruits*, nml floneri, family, w'r Eve, us witlidraw'ing from this pait of their 

Walks imd the melody of inrdi* . but licre that he has on, to amusements more suitable to her 

I foil, fIpwrvcciijU kiic« that the episode in this hook, 

CnmmoUon Mr.uige' m all ciijoymenis che atlordvng any futim^h Adam s account of his passion 

Superior 110(1 luimov M. hciy only weak Let him therefore would have been i improper for 

AgaiDHt the charm of beau'y s iKjweiful gl.mce Itself laudable, should not a wfcforc devised very just 

Of n.ature fail d in mo, and k'fi siotno part , .. i w * i .l 

Not proof enough tuich olijct t lo sustam . * do things praiscwoitu'iug. 

Or from my side subducfting. took perhaps lives ? ()r could there bo a more cruoi 

More lhan«uough, at least on lici beyto.v'd lory upon a man who should have reduV^f®*?^ 

of wr"'" <>«>«" of actmg accor<hn/'“ 

When I appro.i'li natural temjicr, than to say ol him, “ Ihatgentlt j 

Her locohness. so absolute Bhft seems, man was generous ?” My beloved author therefore f, 

And in herself cfimpJcie. so well to kimw sentence on the top of my paper, turned f 

Her own, that wliat she wills to (Jo or s.iy, , . c i u i i l 

iseenu, wisest, Mrtuouscst.discfeote.Ki.bru. eye with a certain satiety from beholding the ' 

All higher knowledge m her jiresciuc' falla addresses to the people by largesses and other enter- 

Uegraded : w'lsdom in discourse wifh Ju-r tamments, winch he asserts to be in general vicious, 

iXmTanS‘^r:^ra‘'c.ri:« ' »“<' “'»“>% “> 

As one intended first, not afeer made cii cumstances of time and a man s own fortune. A 

Occuffloually . and, to coiisiuumale all, constant benignity in commerce with the rest of the 

(ircalncBS of mmd and nohlciuiss their neat world, which ought to rUli through ttll a man's ac- 

tion..l.«s effect®, u.ore useful to those «lu,n. vou : 
oblige, and is less ostentatious in yourse.f. He turns 
These sentiments of love in our first parent gave his recommendation of this virtue on commercial 
the angel such an insight into human nature, that life; and, according to him, a citizen who is frank 
he seems apprehensive of tlic evils which might in hi-i kindnesses, and abhors seventy in his de- 
beful the species in general, as well a^ Adam in mands; he who, in buying, .sellfhg, lending, doing 
particular, from the excess of this passion He acts of good neighbourhood, is just and easy; he 
therefore fortifies him against it by timely admoni- who appears naturally averse to disputes, and above 
tions; which very artfully prepare the mind of the the sense of little suflenngs; bears a noble charac- 
reader for the occurrences of the next book, where ter, and does much more good to mankind than any 
the weakness, of which Adam here gives such distant other man's fortune, without commerce, can possibly 
discoveries, brings about that fatal event winch is the support. For the citizen, above all other men, has 
subject of the poem. Hi.s discourse, which follows opportunities of arriving at that highest fruit of 
the gentle rebuke he received from the angel, shows wealth," to be liberal without the least expense of 
that his love, however violent it might appear, was a vian's own fortune. It is not to be denied but 


btill founded in reason, and consequently not im 
proper for Paradise : 

Neitlwr her oalsido form’d so fair, nof aught 
In procreation common to all kinds 
f 'l'bnugh higher of th© genial bed by far* 

And wnih mysterious lovereiico I deen), 

So nriuch delights me oiBrUi<>«<e graceful acts 
J hnf*e ihouseiid dt-cenciei uiai>dally flow 
^ron. al her words end actions, mut vdth iovo 


such a practice is liable to hazard; but this there- 
fore adds to the obligation, that, among traders, he 
who obliges is as much concerned lo keep the favour 
a ’secret as he who receives it The unhappy dis- 
tinctions among lis in England arc so great, that to 
celebrate the intercourse of commercial friendship 
(with which 1 am daily made acquainted) would bo 
to raise the virtuous man so many enemies of the* 
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contrary part]^ I am obliged to conceal all 1 know 
of ** Tom the Bounteous,” who lends at the ordinary 
interest, to give men of less fortune opportunities of 
making greater advantages. He conceals, under a 
rough air and distant behaviour, at bleeding compas- 
sion and womanish tenderness. This is governed 
by the most exact circumspection, that there is no 
industry wanting in the person Whom he is to serve, 
and that ha is guilty of no improper expenses. This 
I know of Tom; but who dare say it of so known 
a tory ? The same care I was forced to use some 
time ago, in the report of another’s virtue, and said ; 
fifty instead of a hundred, because the man I pointed ! 
<*t was a whig. Actions of this Hina are popular, 
without being invidious : for every man of ordinary 
circumstances looks upon a man who has this known 
benignity in his nature as a perjson ready to be bis 
friend upon such terms as he ought to expect it ; 
and the Wealthy, who may envy such a character, 
can do no injury to its interests, but by the imitation 
of it, in which the good 'citizens will rejoice to he 
rivalled. 1 know not how to form to mysoff^ greater 
idea of human life, than m what is the practice of 
Some wealthy men whom I could name, that make 
no ste^ to the improvement of their own fortunes, 
wherein they do not also advance those of other 
men, who would languish in poverty without that 
waimlicence. In a nation where there are so many 
public funds to be supported, I know not whether ho 
cdu be called a good subject who does not embark 
some part of his fortune with the state, to whose vi- 
gilance he owes the security of the whole. This 
Lcrtamly is an immediate way of laying an obliga- 
tion upon many, and extending your benignity the 
fuithcst a man can possibly who is not engaged in 
commoiceg^ But he who trades, besides giving the 
state some part of this sort of credit he gives his 
banker, may, in all occurrences of life, have his eye 
upon removing want from the door of the industrious, 
and defending the unhappy upright man from lank- 
luptcy. Without this benignity, pride or vengeance 
will precipitate a man to choose the receipt of half 
his demands from one whom he has undone, rather 
tlian the whole from one to whom he has shown 
mercy. This benignity is essential to the character 
of a fair vrader, and any man who designs to enjoy 
his wealth with honour and self-satisfaction ; nay, 
it would not be hard to maintain, that the practice 
of supporting good and industrious meu would carry 
a man further even to his profit than indulging the I 
propensity of serving aucl obliging the fortunate, j 
My author argues on this subject, in order to incline 
men’s minds to those who want them most, after j 
this manner: “ We must always consider the na- 
ture of things, and govern ourselves accordingly. ] 
The wealthy man, when he has repaid you, is upon 
I a balance with you ; but the person whom you fa- 
voured with a loan, if he bo a good man, will think 
himself in your debt after he has paid you. The i 
wealthy and the conspicuous are not obliged by the 
benefits you do them ; they think they conferred a 
benefit when they^received one. Your good offices 
arc always suspected, and it is with them the same | 
thing to expect their favour as to receive it. Jut! 
the man below you, who knows, in the good you 
have done him, you respected himself more than his, 
circumstances, doesnot act like an obiij^ed man only 
to him from whom be has receivc4 a benefit, but 
also u‘ all who are capable of doing him one. And 
whatever little office he can do for you, he is lo far 
from magnifying it, that he will labour to extenuate 
it in all his actions ana . expressions. Moreover the 


regard to What you do to a great man at best is taken 
notice of no further than by himself or his family ; 
but what you do to a man of a humble fortune (pro- 
vided always that he is a good and a modest man) 
raises the affections towards you of all men of that cha- 
(nf which there are many) in the whole city,*^ 

There is nothing gams a reputation to a pi-eacher 
so much as his own practice ; I am therefore casting 
about what act oi beuignity is in the power of a 
Spectator. Alas ! that lies but in a very narrow 
compass : and I think the most immediately under 
my patronage are either players, or such whose cir- 
cumstances bear an affinity with theirs. All, there- 
fore, I am able to do at this time of this kind, is to 
tell the town, that on Friday the 1 1th of this instant, 
Apnl, there will be performed, in york-buildings, a 
concert of vocal and instrumental music, for the be- 
nefit of Mr. Edward Keen, the father of twenty 
children ; and that this day the haughty George 
Powell hopes all the good-natured part of the town 
will favour him, whom they applauded in Alexander, 
Tiinon, Lear, and Orestes, with their company this 
night, when he hazards all his heroic glory^or their 
approbation in the humbler condition of honest Jack 
Falstaff. — T. 

No. 317. J TUESDAY, APRIL S, 1712. 

Qui 3 furor, o cncs' f;uaD tanta hcentJa ferri ! 

f Luoa.n. Ub. i. e. 

What blind, detested fury, could afford 

Such horrid licence to the barl> rous sword ! 

I DO not que.stion but my country readers have 
been very much surprised at the several accounts 
they have met with in our public papers, of that spe- 
cies of men among us, lately known by the name of 
Mohocks. I find the opinions of the learned, as to 
their origin and designs, arc altogether various, in- 
somuch that very many begm to doubt whether in- 
deed there wore ever any such society of men. The 
terror which spread itself over the whole nation 
some years since on account of the Irish is still fresh 
in most people’s memories, though it afterward ap- 
peared there was not the least ground for that gene- 
ral consternation. 

The late panic fear was, in the opinion of many 
deep and penetrating persons, of (he same nature. 
These will have it, that the Mohock.s are like those 
spectres and apparitions which frighten several 
towns and villages in her maje.sty’s dominions, 
though they were never seen by any of the inhabi- 
tants Others aie apt to think that these Mohocks 
arc a kind ol bull-beggars, first invented by prudent 
married men, and masters of families, in order to 
deter lliPir wives and daughters from taking the air 
at unseasonable hours ; and that when they toll 
them the *' Mohocks will catch them,” it is a cau- 
tion of the same natuie with that of our forefathers, 
when they bid their children have a care of Raw- 
head and Bloody- bone.s. 

For my own part, I am afraid there wots too much 
reason for the great alarm the whole city has boeu 
in upon this occasion ; thougb at the same time I 
muvst own, tJiat I am in some doubt whether the fol- 
lowing pieces are gcimiuo and a\>theutic; and the 
more so, because 1 am not fully satisfied that the 
name, by which the emperor subscribes himself, is 
altogether conformable lo the Indian orthography. 

I shall only further inform my readers, that it was 
some time since 1 received the following letter and 
manifesto, though, for particular reasons, I did not 
I think fit to pubfish them t41 now. 
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I “ To THK Spectator. 

! Sir, 

I “ Findinu: that our earnest endeavours for the 
I good of mankind have been basely and maliciously 
, ro])iesoiitcd to the world, we send you enclosed our 
iiiipcrial manifesto, which it is our will and pleasure 
I that you foitliwith communicate to tlio public, by 

■ nispiting it in your next daily paper. We do not 
i doubt of your ready compliance m this particular, 

! and therefore bid you heartily farewell. 

j « (Signed) 

j “ Taw Waw Eben Zan Kai apau, 

j Emperor of the Mohotks.” 

, “ The Manifesto of Taw Waw Khen Zan Kahulaif 
Empewr of the Mohocks." 

! “ Whereas we have receivoil information, from 

I sundry quarters of this great and populous city, of 
several outrages commiUod on the legs, arms, noses, , 
1 and other parts of the good people of England, by | 
\ such as have si) led tliemsclvcs our subjects; in 
I order to viiidieate our luiperial dignity from those 
’ false aspersions winch have been cast on it, as if wo 
; ourselves might have cncouiaged oi abetted any 
i sui h practices, we have, by theso piesents, thought 
' fit to signify our utmost abhorieuee and detestation 
I of all '•uoh tumultuous andmegular prot codings ; 

I and do lirneby fuitlioi give notice, that if any person 
I or persons has or have hufferedany wound, huit,da- 
! mage, ordetninent, in hisor tlicir limbor liinhs, othei- 
j w’lse than sJiall be liercafter specified, the haul per- 
j son or persons, upon applying themselves to such as 
I we shall appoint for the inspection and rediess of 

■ the giievances aloresaid, shall be lorthwith committed 
I to the care of our principal surgeon, and be cured at 
I our own expense, in some one or other of those hos- 
pitals which wc are now erecting for that puiposc. 

“ And to the end that no one may, either tlirongh 
Ignorance or inadvertency, incur tliose penalties 
which we have thought lit to indict on persons of 
loose and dissolute lives, wo do hereby notify to the 
public, that if any man be knocked down or as- 
Baultc'cl while he i*? emphtyed in his lawful business, 
at proper lioins, lh.it it is not done by our ordei ; 
i nncf we do hereby permit and allow any such person, 
go knocked down oi assaulted, tense again, and de- 
fend hirnselt in the best manner that he is able. 

“ We do also command all and evciy our good 
subjects, that they do not presume, ujion any pre- 
text whatsoever, to issue and sally forth from their 
respective quarters till between the houis of edeven 
ana twelve. That they never tip the lion upon man, 
woman, or child, till the clock at St, Dunstan’s shall 
have struck one. 

“ That the sweat be never given but between the 
hours of one and two ; always provided, that our 
hunters may begin to hunt a little after the close of 
the evening, any thing to the contraiy herein not- 
withstanding. Provided also, that if ever they are 
reduced to the necessity of pinking, it shall always 
be in the most fleshy parts, and such as are least 
exposed to view. 

** It is also our imperial will and pleasure, that 
our good subjects the sweaters do establish their 
hummums in 8Ut% close places, alleys, nooks, and 
corners, that the patient or patients may not be in' 
danger of catching cold, 

“ That the tumblers, to whose care wo chiefly 
commit the female sex, confine themselves to Drury- 
Jane, and the purlieus of the Temple; and that 
every other party and division of our subjects do 


each of them keep within the respective quarters wo 
have allotted to them. Provided, nevertheless, that 
nothing herein contained shall iti any wise be con- 
strued to extend to tbe hunters, who have our full 
licence and permission to enter into any part of the 
town wherever their game shall lead tlieni. 

“ And whereas we have nothing more at our im- 
perial heart than the reformation of the cities of 
London and Westminster, which to our unspeakable 
satisfaction we have in some measure already effected, 
we do hereby earnestly pray and exort all husbands, 
fathers, housekeepers, and masters of families, in 
either of the aforesaid cities, not onlj^ to repair 
themselves to their respective habitations at early 
and seasonable hours, but also to keep their wives 
and daughters, sons, servants, and apprentices, from 
appearing in the streets at those time's and seasons 
which may expose them to military discipline, as 
it IS practised by our good subjects the Mohocks ; 
and wo do further promise on our imperial word, 
that as 80011 as the rofonuation nfoie'^fud shall be 
bi ought alj|ut, W'e will forthwith cause all hostilities 
to cease. 

Given fioin our court at the Devil-tavern, 
X. “ March 15, 1/12." 


No. 318.] WEDNESDAY, APUIL 9, 1712. 

Invidiam placare paras, virUite rolidri’’ — IT or 2 Sul liL 13. 
«To fcbuQ deiracUon, wouUr«t Ihou virlue fly ’ 

“ Mr. Stkctatou, 

“ I HAVE not seen you lately at any of the places 
where I visit, so that I am afraid you are wholly 
unacquainted with wh.it passpg among my part ol 
the woild, who are, though I say it, without contro- 
versy, the most accomplished and best ll^ed of the 
town. Give me leave to tell you, that I am cx- 
tieruely disconipo.sed wlnm 1 hear scandal, and am 
an utter enemy to all matiiier of detraction, nnd 
think it the greatest meanness that people of dis- 
tinction can be guilty of. However, it i.s hardly 
po.sgible to come into company where you do not 
lind them pulling one .iiiolher to pieces, and that 
from no other provoc.ition but that of hearing any 
one commended. Merit, both as to vMt and beauty, 
i& become no other than the po.sses.'^ion of a few 
trifling people’s favour, which you cannot possibly 
arrive at, if you h.ive really any thing in you that 
IS deserving. What they would bring to pass is, to 
make all good and evil consist in report, and with 
whisper.s, calumnies, and impeiLmencies, to have 
the conduct of tliose reports. By this means, inno- 
iciils are bias ed upon their first ajipcaiance m 
town ; and there is nothing more required to make 
a young woman the object of envy and hatred, than 
to deserve love and admiration. This abominable 
endeavour to suppress or lessen every thing that is 
piaiseworthy is as fiequent among the men as the 
women. If I can remember what passed, at a visit 
last night, it will serve as an instance that the sexes 
are equally inclined to defamation, with equal ma- 
lice and impotence. Jack Triplett came into my 
Lady Airy’s about eight of the clock. You know 
tbs' manner we sit at a visit, and I need not describe 
the circle; but Mr. Triplett came in, introduced by 
two tapers supported by a spruce servant, whose hair 
is under a cap till my lady’s candles are all lighted 
im, and the hour of ceremony begins ; I say Jack 
Triplett came in, and singing (for he is really good 

company) * Every feature, charming creature’ 

be went on, * It is a most unreasonable thing, that 
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people caunot go peaceably to see their friends, but | 
these inurdereTB are let loose. Such a shape ! such 
an air ! what a glance was that as her chariot passed 
by mine !’ — My lady herself interrupted him ; ♦ Fray, 
who IS this hue thing ‘ I warrant,* says another, 

' 'tis the creature I was telling your ladyship of just 
now.* — ‘ You wei*e telling of?’ says Jack; ‘ I wish 
I had been so happy as to have come m and heard 
you ; for I have not woids to say what she is; but 
if an agreeable height, a modest air, a virgin shame, 
and impatience of being beheld amidst a blaze of 

ten thousand charms’ The whole room flew 

out ‘ Oh, Ml. Triplett !* -When Mrs. Lofty, 

a known prude, said she knew whom the gentleman 
meant ; but she was indeed, as he civilly represented 

her, impatient of beiug beheld Then turning to 

the lady next to her ‘The most unbred creature 

you ever saw !’ Another pursued the discourse: ‘As 
unbied, madam, as you may think her, she is ex- 
tieinely belied if she is the novice she appears; she 
was last week at a ball till two in the morning; Mr. 

Tiiplett knows vdiethci he was the hap])y man that j 

took care of her home; but Ibis was followed , ^vhy we are naturally averse to the launching out 
by borne particular exception that cadi woman m | a man’s praise till his head is laid in the dust, 
the room made to surne peculiar grace or advantage; | Jje is capable of changing, we may be forced 

80 that Mr. liipleLt was beaten lioni one limb and i retract our opinions Me inuv forfeit the cbtcom 
feature to another, till he was forced to ri'.sign the i have conceived of him, and some time or other 
wdiolo woiiuin. In the end, I took notice 1 uplctt , Jq us under a dift'erent light fioin w'hat ho 

recoided all this malice, in his licait; and saw in ||]oe.s at present. In short, as (he life of any man 
lius couiUenaiice, and a ceitain waggish shrug, that [ cannot be called bajipy or unhappy, so neither can 
he (le-.igm‘d to repeal the lunveisution 1 (hcietoro j,| ])ionouu(‘ed vicious or viituous before the con- 
let the diiaouiHo die, and s(jon utter took an occasion 
to ICC omiiiciul a certain gentleman ot my m ipiain- 
tance for u person of bingulai moclc.sty, coinage, 
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— — — Quos ille timoruni 

Maximus baud urj^et, lethi metus : Inde ruendi 

Ih ferruni mens proaa virls, aiiuiiGcquo capaces 

Mortis Lucam. i. 454. 

Thrice happy they beneath their northern skies, 

Who that worst fear, llie fear of deuth, despise ! 

Hcuce they no cares for this fr.ul belnii feel. 

But rush undaunted on the ]»oinii;d sice). 

Provoke iipproachlnff fate, and bravely sc-orn 

I'o spare that life which must so soon return. — R ow'E. 

I AM very much pleased with a consolatory letter 
of Pbalans,* to one who had lost a son that was a 
young man of great merit. The thought with wlmli 
he comforts the afflicted father is, to the best of uiy 
memory, as follows .—That he should consider death 
had set a kind of seal upon his son’s character, and 
placed him out of the reach of vice and infamy ; 
that, while he lived, he was still within the]»0bsibihly 
of falling avvjiy from virtue, and losing the fame of 
which he was possessed. Death only clo.scs a man’s 
rcjiutation. and determines it as good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be one reason 


integrity, and wilhal as a man of an ciitertaiuing 
cun vei satjon, to which advantages ho had a shape 
and manner iieculiarly graceful. Mi. Triplett, who 
iM ,i woman’s man, seemed to hear me with patience 
enough commend the (jualities of miud. He 
never iicaid indeed but (hat he was a very honest 
man, and no foul; Imi for a fine gentleman, ho 
must ask partlon. Ujiou no other foundation Ib.in 
this, Mr. Triplett took occasion to give the gcntle- 
mun’s pedigiee, by what methods some part of the 


c‘'tatc aa.s acqiiiicd, how mncli it wa.s beholden lo |rcr.sons still 

maniago for the piesent cirrumstanccs cd it: alter I ,s*vihieh thev \ 


elusion of it. 

It w’ns upon this consideration that Epaminoiulas, 
being asked whctbei Cb.vbrids, Iphicratos, or ho 
himsAlf, deserved most to be esteemed? “You 
must fust see us die,” saith he, “ bed’ore that ques- 
tion can be answered.” 

As there is not a more melancholy coinsideratiun 
to a good man tiian his being obucixioiis to such a 
cliangc, solbeieih nothing moie gloiious than to 
koc]) up a uniformd) in his action's, and pieservc 
the beauty ol Ins chaiactcr to the last. 

The cud of a mail’s life is olton compared to the 
wiiitiiiig up of a well-written play, whcie the piin- 


aef in ( haiacLcr, whatevei the 

i w . undergo. "J’hcre is scarce a great 

I all, ho could see nothing blit a coninion man 111 Ins Ip,, (i'jeoan ui Ruman history, whose 
person, his breeding, or undcislanding. | death has not been icmnikcd upon by some wntor 

“ Thus Mr. Spectator, this impertinent Inunour other, and ct'UBuied or applauded according to 
of dimmivhing every one who i.s produced in cunver- ^ ,he gnmi^ or pnuciples of the person who has dc- 
sation to then advantage, lun^ through the wmld; gL-anlcMl on it. Monsieur ile St. Eviemond is very 
and I am, 1 confcBS, so leartul of the lorce ol ‘H , particular m setting fortli the constant) and courage 
tongues, that I have begged of all those who aie my ' Pt;tronjUs Arbiter during his last momenf.s, and 
well-wisinis never to commend me, for it will but , thinks ho diacoveis in them a gicatei fiimness of 
bring my fi ail ties into cxaiiunalion ; and 1 had niiiid and losolution than in the death of Sentca, , 
lather be unobserved, than eonspu uous for disputed pato, or Socrates. There is no question but this 


perfections. I am confident a thou.sand }oung 
people, who would have been ornaments to society, 
have, from tear of scandal, never dared to exeit 
themselves in the polite arts of life. ^I'heir lives 
Imvo pas.sed away in an odious rusticity, in spile of 
great advantages of person, genius, and fortune. 
There U a vicious terror of being blamed in some 
well-inclined people, and a wicked pleasure in sifjr- 
]>ressing them in others ; both whitn I recommend 
to your spectotorial wisdom to animadvert upon ; 
and if you can be successful in it, I need not say 
bow much you will deserve of the t(ywn; but now 
roasts will owe to you their beauty, and new wits 
their fame. I am, Sir, | 

“ Y our most obedient humble Servant, | 
T. “ Mauv.” 


polite author’s affectation of ajipeniing singular m 
ills lemaiks, and making discoveries which had es- 
caped the observations of others, threw him into 
this couiso of reflection. It was Pctronius's merit 
that he died in the sanu‘ gaic'ty of temper in which 
he lived : but as his hfo was altogether loose and 
dissolute, the indifference which he showed at the 
close of It is to be looked upon as a piece of natural 
^arele8.snc'sa and levity, rather than fortitude. The 
resolution of Socrates proceeded fioin very different 
motives, the consciouHueas of a well-spent life, and 


* The reader hardly needs to be told, that the autheiillciiy 
of the epi,'»}lcs of IMiidaiis has been suspected, amt ts swapl- 
cioiis; but ir ihi lotti-rs aic ^[ood, it ib of little conjequeuCfl 
who wrote them 
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the prospect of a happy eternity. If the ingenious 
author above mentioned was so pleased with gaiety 
of humour in a dying man, he might have found a 
much nobler instance of it in our countryman Sir 
Thomas More. 

This great and learned man was famous for en- 
livening his ordinary discourses with wit and plea- 
santry; and as Erasmus tells him, in an epistle 
dedicatory, acted in all parts of life like a second 
Democritus. 

He died upon a point of religion, and is respected 
as a martyr by that side for which he suffered. 
That innocent mirth, which had been so conspicu- 
ous in his life, did not forsake him to the last. He 
maintained the same cheerfulness of heart upon the 
scaffold which he used to show at his table ; and 
upon laying his head on the block, gave instances 
of that good humour with winch be had always en- 
tertained his friends in the most ordinary occur- 
rences. His death was of a piece with his life. 
There w'as nothing in it new, foiced, or affected. 
Ho did not look upon the severing his head from 
his body as a circumstance that ought to produce 
any change in the disposition of his mind ; and as 
he died under a fixed and settled hope of immor- 
tality, he thought any uiiufeual degree of sorrow and 
concern imjiroper on such an occasion, as he had j 
nothing in it which could deject or teirify him. 

There is no gicat danger of imitation from this 
e.xample. IMon’s natural fears wall be sufficient 
guard against it. I shall only ob«;erve, that what i 
was philosophy lu this extraordinary man would be 
frenzy in one who docs not resemble him as well in 
the cheerfulness of his temper as m the sanctity of 
his life and manners, 

I shall conclude this paper wdth the instance of a 
person who seems to me to have shown more intre- 
pidity and greatness of soul in his dying moments 
than what wo meet with among any of the most 
celebrated Greeks and Komarih. I mot with this 
instance in the llistorj of the Revolutions m Por- 
tugal, written hj the Abbot do Vertot. 

When IJoii Sebastian, king of Poitugal, had in- 
vaded the terntorios of Mali Moluc, cmpeior of 
Moiocco, in Older to dcthione him, and set the 
crown upon the head of his nephew, Moluc w.is 
W'eanng away with a distemper which he himself 
knew was incurable. However, he prepared for the 
reception of so formidable an enemy. He was, in- 
deed, so far spent with his sickneBS, that he did not 
expect to live out the whole day, when the last de- 
cisive battle was given ; but, knowing the fatal con- 
sequences that w(,uld happen to his children and 
people, in case he should die before he put an end 
to that war, he cnmm.iuded Ins piincipal officers, 
that if he died dm nig the engagement, they should 
conceal his death from the army, and that they should 
lide up to the litter iu which his corpse w^as carried, 
under the pretence of receiving orders from him as 
usual. Before the battle began, be was earned 
through all the ranks of his army in an open litter, 
as they stood drawn up in array, encouraging them 
to fight valiantly in defence of their religion and 
coiuitry. Pinding afterwaid the battle to go against 
him, though he was very iieai his last agonies, he 
threw himself out of his litter, rallied his army, and 
led them on to the charge; winch afteiward ended 
in a complete victory on the side of the Moors. He 
had no ^ooiu i brought his men to the engageinenl, 
j but finding hnnsell utterlj spent, he was agiin r(j- 
plaied in his biter, where, laying his finger on his 
iu(»ulh, to enjoin secrecy to his officers who stood 


about him, he died a few moments after in that 
posture. — L 
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£a aiiimi elalio qut» cemitur (n pedcwlH, bi JuaUtia vacal 

pugnatque pro suls commodls, in vltio obt. — T ucl. 

That elevalinn of mind which is displayed In danj;;ers, if it 

wauta justice, and fights for Its own couveiuoncy, is vicious 

Captain Sen thy w'as last night at thj club, and 
produced a letter from Ipswich, which his corre- 
spondent desired him to communicate to his friend 
the Spectator. It contained an account of an en- 
gagement between a French privateer, commanded 
by one Dominick Pottiere, and a little vessel of that 
place laden with corn, the master whereof, as I re- 
member, was one Goodwin. The Englishman de- 
fended himself wdth incredible bravery, and beat off 
the French, after having been boarded three or four 
times. The enemy still came on with greater fury, 
and hoped by his number of men to carry the prize ; 
till at last the Englishman, findiug himself sink 
apace, and ready to perish, struck ; but the effect 
which this singulai gallantry had upon the captain 
of the privateer was no other than an unmanly de- 
sire or vengeance for the loss he had sustained in 
his several attacks. He told the Ipswich man in a 
speaking-trumpet, that he would not take him aboard, 
and that he staj ed to see him sink. The Englishman 
at the same lime observed a disorder in the vessel, 
which he rightly judged to proceed from the disdain 
which the ship’s crew had of their captain’s inhu- 
manity. With this hope he went into his boat, and 
approached the enemy. He was taken in by the 
sailors in spite of their commander : but, though 
they received him against his command, they treated 
him, when he was in the ship, in the manner he 
directed. Pottiere caused his men to hold Goodwin, 
while he beat him with a stick, till he fainted with 
loss of blood and rage of heart ; after winch he 
ordered him into irons, without allowing him any 
food, but such as one or two of the men stole to him 
under peril of the like usage : and having kept 
him several days overwhelmed with the misery of 
stench, hunger, and soreness, he brought him into 
Calais, The governor of the place was soon ac- 
quainted with all that had passed, dismissed Pottiere 
from his charge with ignominy, and gave Goodwin 
all the relief which a man of honour would bestow 
upon an enemy barbarously treated, to recover the 
imputation of cruelty upon his prince and country. 

When Mr. Sentry had read his letter, full of 
many other circumstances which aggravate the bar- 
barity, he fell into a sort of cnticitm upon inagna 
lumity and courage, and argued that they were in- 
separable ; and that courage, without rcgaid to jus- 
tice and humanity, was no other than the fierceness 
of a wild bcaat. “ A good and truly bold spirit,” 
continued he, “ is ever actuated 1^ reason, and a 
sense of honour and duty. The aifretation of such 
a spirit exerts itself in an impudent aspect, an over- 
bearing confidence, and 'a certain negligence of 
giving offence. This is visible in ail the cocking 
yodtbs you Bee about this town, who arc noisy in 
assemblies, unawod by the presence of wise and 
virtuous men ; in a word, insensible of all the ho- 
nours and decencies of human life. A shameless 
tellow takes advantage of merit clothed with modesty 
and magnanimity, and, in the eyes of little people, 
appears sprightly and agreeable : while the man of 
resolution and true gallantry is overlooked and dis- 
regarded, if not despised. There vs a pp pritty in 
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all things ; and T believe what you scholars call just 
and sublime, in opposition to turgid and bnmbast 
expression, may give you an idea of tvbat I mean, 
when I say modesty is the certain indication of a 

f reat spirit, and impudence the affectation of it. 

le that wntcH with judgment, and never risea into 
improper warmths, manifests the true force of genius; 
in like manner, he who is quiet and eqm\J in all his 
behaviour is supported in that deportment by what 
W’e may call true courage. Alas ! it is not so easy 
a thing to be a brave man as the unthinking part of 
mankind imagine. To dare is not all that there is 
in if The privatoei we weie just now talking of 
had bolclnei5& enough to attack his, enemy, but not 
grealness of mind enough to admire the same ipiality 
exerted by that enemy m defending himself. Thus 
his base and little mind was wholly taken up in the 
SOI did regard to the prize of which he failed, and 
tlio damage done to Ins own vessel ; and therefore 
he Used an honest man, who defended his own from 
him, in the manner as lie would a thief that should 
rob him. 

'* He was equally diSrippuintcd, and had not spirit 
enough to consider, that one case would be laudable, 
and t)»e other criminal. Malice, rancour, hatred, 
j vengeance, are what tear the breasts of mean men 
, in figlit ; but fame, glory, conquer.t.s, desires of op- 
i pori unities to pardon and oblige their opposers, are 
I what glow in the minds of the gallant.’' The cap- 
; tani ended his discourse with a specimen of his 
book-learning ; and gave us to understand that he i 
had lead a French author on the subject of justness 
ill point of galldiUry, I love,” .said Mr. Sentry, I 
” a ciiti( who mixes the rules of lite with annota- 
tions upon wiiters. My authoi,” added he, “ in his 
disi'ourse upon epic poetry, takes occasion to speak 
of the same quality of courage drawn in the two 
different characters of Turnus an<l yEueas. He 
makes courage the chief and greatest ornament of 
Turnus ; but in .^ueas are many otheis which out- 
•shiiie It; among the rest, that, of piety. Turnus is, 
therefore, all along painted by the poet full of os- 
tentation, his language haughty and vain-glormus, 
as placing his honour in the manitostatiou of Ins 
vnlour ‘ jEneas speaks little, is slow to ai non, and 
shows only a sort id defeusivo courage. If equipage 
and address make Turnus appear more courageous 
than .iEneas, conduct and success prove ASneas 
more valiant than Turnus.”-— T. 


to hi8 own invention. Wo find, however, that ha 
has interwoven, in the course of his fable, the prin- 
cipal particulars, which were generally believed 
among the Romans, of iEneas's voyage and settle- 
ment in Italy. ,, 

The reader may find an abridgement of the whole 
story, as collected out of the ancient historians, and 
as it was received among the Romans, in Dionysigil 
Halicarnassus. 

Since none of the critics have considered Virgil’s 
fable with relation to this history of jEneas, it may 
not, perhaps, be aimss to examine it in this light, W) 
far as regards my present purpose. Whoever looks 
into the abridgement above mentioned, will find that 
the character of ^mcas is filled with piety to the 
gods, and a superstitious observation of prodigies, 
oracles, and predictions. Virgil has not only pre- 
served his character m the person of ^neas, but has 
given a place in his poem to those particular pro- 
phecies which he found recorded of him in history 
and tradition. The poet took the matters of fact as 
they came down to him, and circumstanced them 
after his own manner, to make them appear the 
more natural, agreeable, or surprising. I believe 
very many readers have been shocked at that ludi- 
crous prophecy which one of the harpies pronounces 
to the Tiojans in the third book ; namely, that be 
fore they had built their intended city they .should 
be reduced by hunger to cat their very tables. But, 
when they hear that this was one of the circum- 
stance^ that had been transmitted to the Romans in 
the history of ^Eiieas, they Will think the poet did 
very well in taking notice of it, The histonan 
above mentioned acquaints us, that a prophetess bad 
foretold iErieas, be should take his voyage westward, 
till h*is companions should eat their tables; and that 
accordingly, u))on his landing in luly, as they were 
eating their ttesh upon cakes of bread fur want of 
other conveniences, they afterwaid fed on the cakes 
themselves; upon which one of the company said 
mcinly, “ We are eating our tables.” They im- 
mediately took lilt* hint, says the histonan, and con- 
cluded trio prophecy to be fulhlled. As Virgil did 
not think it proper to onut so moteiial a particular 
in the liistoiy of ^neas, it may be worth whiU to 
comsider with how much jndgmoiit he has qualified 
it, and taken off every I lung that might have ap- 
peared improper for a jiaasage in a heroic poem. 
The prophetess who forctels it is a hungry harpy, 
as the person who discovers it is young Ascanius. 
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Ti) tc ointils donms Inclinata recimiblt 

ViHo jCii. XU 59 

On tJiee the fortunes of our house depend. 

If we look into the three great heroic poems 
which have appeared in the world, wc may observe 
that they are built upon very slight foundations. 
Homer lived near 300 years after the Trojan war ; 
and, as the writing of history was not (hen in use 
among the Greeks, we may very well suppose that 
the tradition of Achilles and Ulysses had broij^ht 
down but very few particulars to nis knowledge; 
though there is no question but he has wrought into* 
his two poems such of their remarkable adventures 
as were still talked of among his contemporaries. 

The story of Aineas, on which Virgil founded 
his poem, was likewise very bare of circumstances, 
and by that means afforded him an opportunity of 
embelLshing it with ru tiun, and giving a full range 


llous etlain mensiia consiitnlnm** ! inquit lulus — M « vit. 116. 
bee, we devour Uie ptales on which we feed. — DnroKN 

Such an observation, which is beautifil in the 
mouth of a boy, would have been ridiculous from 
any other of the company. 1 am apt to think that 
the changing of the 'Iroian fleet into w'afor-nymphs, 
which is the mo.st violent machine in the whole 
yEneid, an<l has given offence to several ciitics, may 
be accounted for the same way. Viigil himself, be- 
fore he begins that relation, premieos, that what he 
was going to tell appealed incredible, but that it 
was justified by tradition. What further confirms 
me that this change of the fleet was a celebrated 
circum.stance in the history of^neas, is, that Ovid 
has given a place to the same metamqyphoais in his 
account of the heathen mythology. 

None of the critics I nave met with have, con- 
sidered the fable of the AEneid, in this light, and 
taken notice how the tradition on which, it was 
tbunded authorizes those parts in it which appear 
the most exceptionable. 1 hope the length of Utia 
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reflection will not make it unexceptable to the curious 
part of ray readers. 

The history which was the basis of Milton's poem 
is still shorter than either that of the Iliad or iEneid. 
The poet has likewise taken care to insert every 
circumstance of it in the body of his fable. The 
ninth book, which we are here to consider, is raised 
upon that brief account in Scripture, wherein we 
are told that the serpent was more subtle than any 
beast of the Held ; that he tempted the woman to cat 
of the forbidden fruit; that she was overcome by 
this temptation, and that Adam followed her ex- 
ample. From these few particulars, Milton has 
formed one of the most entertaining fables that in- 
vention ever produced. He has disposed of these 
several circumstances among so many beautiful and 
natural fictions of his own, that his whole story 
looks like a comment upon sacred writ, or rather 
seems to bo a full and complete relation of what the 
other IS only in epitome. I have insisted the longer 
on this consideration, as I look upon the disposition 
and contrivance of the fable to be the principal 
beauty of the ninth book, which has more story in 
it, and IS fiiller of incidents, than any other in the 
whole poem. Satan’s traversing the globe, and 
still keeping within the shadow of the night, as 
fearing to be discovered by tho angel of the sun, 
who had before detected him, is one of those beau- 
til'ul imaginations with which he introduces this his 
second senes of adventures. Having cxaniiued tho 
nature of every crealure, and found out one which 
w’as tJic most projier for his purpose, he again re- 
turns to Paradise ; and, to avoid discovery, sinks by 
nighi with a river tliat ran under tho garden, and 
rises up again through a fountain that issued from 
It by the tree of life. The poet, who, as we have 
before taken notice, speaks as little as possible in 
Ins own person, and, after the example of Homer, 
fills every part of his woik with manners and cha- 
racters, introduces a soliloquy of this infernal agent, 
who was thus restless in the destruction of man. 
He is then described as gliding through the garden, 
under the resembldnce of a mist, in order to find 
out that creature in which he designed to tempt our 
fiist parents. This descnptioii has something in it 
very poetical and surprising : 

So snyfng, through each thicket dank or dry 
Like a black roist low creeping, he held on 
His midnight ae-irch, where soonest he might find 
The serpent : him fust sleeping soon he found 
In labyrinth of many a round self- roll’d, 

His head Uie midst, well stor'd with subtle wiles. 

Tho author afterward gives us a description of the 
morning, which is wonderfully suitable to a divine 
poem, and peculiar to that first season of nature. 
He represents the earth, before it was lur.st, as a 
great altar breathing out its incense from all parts, 
and sending up a pleasant savour to the nostrils of 
its Creator ; to which he adds a noble idea of Adam 
and Eve, as offering their morning worship, and 
filling up the universal concert of praise and ado- 
ration : 

Now when a sacred light began to dawn 

In £den on the humid flowers, that breath’d 

Their morning Incense; when all tilings that breathe 

From tho earth's great altar send up silent praise 

To the Creator, and hui nostrils fill 

With grateful smell , fortli came the human pair, 

And Join d their vocal worship to their choir 
Of creatures wanting voice- ■ - ■ — 

The dispute which follows between our two first 
parents is represented with great art. It proceeds 
from tt difference of judgment, not of passion, and 


is managed with leason, not with heat. It is such 
a dispute as we muy suppose might have happened 
m Paradise, had men continued happy and inno- 
cent There is a great delicacy in the moralities 
which are interspersed in Acorn’s discourse, and 
which the most ordinary reader cannot but take 
notice of. That force of love which the father of 
mankind sp finely describes in the eighth book, and 
which is inserted in my last Satuiday’s paper, 
shows itself here in many fine instances; a| in those 
fond regards he casts towards Eve at her parting 
from him ; 

Her long with ardent look hii eye pursu'd 
Delighted, but de.'uring more her stay, 
on he to her his charge of quick return 
Ilopeated . she to hun ns oft engaged 
To be return'd by noon amid the bow'r. 

In his impatience and amusement during her 
absence : 

Adam tho while. 

Waiting desirous her return, had wove 
Of clioiecsl How'rs a gnrland to adoru 
Her tresses, and her rural labours Ltown, 

As reapers oft are wont their rural queen. 

Gieat joy he promis'd to his thougliL^, and new 
bolace in hei return, so long delay'd. 

But particularly in that passionate speech, where, 
seeing her ii recovciably lost, he resolves to perish 
with her, rather than to live without her: 

Some cuised fraud 

Of enemy hath beguil’d thee, yet nnknoim, 

An<l me with tliee hath ruin’d, for with ihee 
Cerium my resolution is to dio. 

How can I live without fhee ? How forego 
Thy sweet ton\erse ami love so dearl> Join'd, 

To live again m these wild woods forlorn i* 
fehould God create another Eve, aud I 
Another nb atforil, yet loss of Uioo 
Would ne\er from my heart, no, no ' I feel 
The link of nature draw me Hesh of fiesh, 

Hone of my bone thou iiil, and from thy slate 
Mine never .shall be parted, or woo ' 

The beginning of this speech, and the prepara- 
tion tu it, are animated with the same spiiit ti.s the 
conclusion, which I have here quoted. 

The several wiles which are put in practice by 
the tempter, when ho found Eve separated I’lom Jicr 
husband, the many pleasing imago's of nature which 
aie intermixed in this pait of tho story, with its 
gradual aud regular progress to the fatal catastrophe, 
are so very remarkable, that it would be superfluous 
to point out their respective beauties, 

1 have avoided mentioning any particular simi- 
litudes in my remarks on this great work, because 
I have given a general account of them in my 
paper on the first book. There is one, however, in 
this part of the poem, which 1 shall here quote, as 
it is not only very beautiful, but the closest of any 
in the whole poem ; I meau that where the serpent 
is de.scrihed as rolling forw'ard in all his pride, ani- 
mated by the evil spirit, and conducting Eve to her 
destruction, while Adam was at too great a distance 
from her to give her his assistance. These several 
particulars are all of them wrought iuto the follow- 
ing similitude : 

- Hope elevates, and Joy 

• Brightens his cre<!t ; as when a wandering fire, 

Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
^ Condenses, and the cold environs round, 

Kindled Ihrotigh agitation to a flame. 

(Which oft, they say, some evil spirit attends) 

Hovering and blnzmg with delusive light. 

Misleads th' amazed night wnudorer from his way 
To l>ogs and mires, and oft through pond or {xipli. 

There swallow d up and lost, from succour far. 

The secret intoxication of pleaim^, with all tho8« 
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transient flushings of guilt and joy, which the poet 
represents in our first parents upon eating the for- 
bidden fruit, to those naggings of spirit, damps of 
sorrow, and mutual accusations which succeed it, are 
conceived with a vibnderful imagination, and de- 
scribed in very natural sentiments. 

When Dido, in the fourth ^neid, yielded to that 
fatal temptation which ruined her, Virgil tells us 
the earth trembled, the heavens were filled with 
flashes of lightning, and the nymphs howled upon 
the mountain lops. Milton, in the same poetical 
spirit, has described all nature as disturbed upon 
Eve’s eating the forbidden fruit ; 

So saying, her ranh hand In evU hour. 

Forth roiic’hlng to the fruit, she pluck'd, she ate: 

Earth felt the wound, and Nature, from h(>r seat 
Sighing, through all lier works gave signs of woe 
That all was lost.— * 

Upon Adam’s falling into the same guilt, the 
whole creation appears a second time in convulsions : 

He scrupled not to eat 

Against his bettor knowledge . not deceiv’d, 

But fondly overcoine with female charm 
Earth trembled from her entrails, ns again 
In pangs, and nature gave a second groan ; 

Skylow'i'd, and, nmtteri tig thunder, soma sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortul sin. 

As all nature suffered by the guilt of our first 
parents, these symptoms of trouble and consterna- 
tion are wonderfully imagined, not only as prodi- 
gies, but as marks of her sympathizing in the fall 
of man. 

Adam’s converse with Eve, after having eaten of 
the forbidden fruit, is an exact copy of that between 
Jupiter and Juno in tlie fourteenth Iliad, Juno 
there approaches Jupiter with the girdle which she 
had received from Venus ; upon which he tells her, 
that she appeared more charming and desirable than 
she had ever done before, even when their loves 
were at the highest. The poet aiterward describes 
them as reposing on a summit of Mount Ida, which 
produced under them a bed of fliiwers, the lotus, 
the crocus, and the hyacinth : and concludes his de- 
ECTiption with their falling asleep. 

Let the reader compare this with the following 
passage in Milton, which begins with Adam’s speech 
to Eve ; 

For never did thy beauty since the day 
I saw thee first and wedded thee, n<lonrd 
With all perfections, so mnanie my stnuo 
With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than eve#, bounty of llns virtuous tree. 

So said ho, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well uuderelood 
Of Eve, whoso eye darted contagious lire 
Her hand ho seized, and to a shady bank. 

Thick overhead with verdant roof embower'd, 

Ho led her, nothing loath ; flowers weic the couch, 
I’ansics. and violets, and asphodel. 

And hyacinth, Earth s freshest softest lap 
There they their fill of love and love's disport 
Took largely, of tlieir mutual giull tho seal, 

The solace of their sin, Ull dewy sleep 
Oppress’d them 

As no poet seems ever to have studied Homer 
more, or to have more resembled him in tho great- 
ness of genius, than Miltuii, I think I should hnvo 
given but a very imperfect account of his beauties, 
if I had not observed the mofet remarkable passages! 
which look like parallels in these two great authors. 

1 might, in the course of these criticisms, have taken 
notice of many particular lines and expressions 
which are translated from the Greek poet ; but as I 
thought this would have appeared too minute and 
over-cuuous, I have purposely omitted them. Tho 


reater incidents, however, are not only set off by 
eing shown in the same light with several of the 
same nature in Homer, but by that means mav bo 
also guarded against the cavils of the tasteless or 
ignorant.— L. 


No. 362.1 MONDAY, APRIL 14, 1712. 

———Si ad honestatem nati sumuR, oa aut nola expolecda 
c*t, aut certe onini poiidero gravior eat habenda qaam r«- 
Uqna omnia— T dli.. 

If we bo made for honoaty, either it Is solely to be sought, or 
certainly to be estimated much more highly tlian all other 
things. 

Will Honeycomb was complaining to me yes- 
terday that the conversation of the town is so altered 
of late years, that a fine gentleman is at a loss foi 
matter to start a discourse, as well as uuable to fall 
111 with tho talk he generally meets with. Will 
takes notice, that there is now an evil under the 
sun which he supposes to be entirely new, because 
not mentioned by any satirist, or moralist, in any 
age. Men,” said he, “ grow knaves sooner than 
they overdid since the creation of the world before.” 
If you read the tragedies of the last age, you find 
the artful men, and persons of intrigue, are ad- 
vanced very far in years, and beyond the pleasures 
and sallies of youth; but now Will observes, that 
the young have taken in the vices of the aged, and 
you shall have a man of fivc-and-twenty, crafty, 
false, aud intriguing, not ashamed to over-reach, 
cozen, and beguile. My friend adds, that till about 
the latter end of King Cliailes’s reign theie was not 
a rascal of any eminence under forty. In the places 
of resort fur conversation, you now hear nothing but 
what relates to the improving men’s fortunes, with- 
out regard to the methods towards it. This is so 
fashionable, that young men form themselves upon 
a certain neglect of every tiling that is candid, 
simple, and worthy of true estcoin ; and affect being 
yet worse than they arc, by acknowledging, in their 
gcuerdl tuin of mind and discourse, that they have 
not any remaining value for true honour and ho- 
nesty ; preferring the capniity of being artful to 
gam their ends, to tho merit of despising those ends 
when they come in competition with their honesty. 
All this is due to tho very sully pride that generally 
prevails, of being valued for the ability of carr}iDg 
their point; in a word, fVom the opinion that shallow 
and unexperienced people entertain of the short- 
lived force of cunning. But I shall, before I enter 
upon tho various faces which folly, covered with ar- 
tifice, puts on to impose upon the unthinking, pro- 
duce a great authority for asserting, that nothing 
but truth and ingenuity* has any lasting good effect, 
even upon a man’s fortune and interest. 

“ Truth and reality have all the advantages of 
appearance, aud many more. If the show of any 
thing be goo'ji for any thing, 1 am sure sincerity is 
better ; for why does any man dissemble, or seem 
to be that which he is not, but because he thinks it 
good to have such a quality as he pretends to P for 
to counterfeit and dissemble is to put on tho appear- 
ance of some real excellency. Now the best way 
in the world for a man to seem to bo any thing, 
is really to be what he would seem to be. Be- 
sides, that it is many times as troublesome to make 
good the pretence or a good quality, as to have it ; 
and if a mau have it not, it is ten Ut one but he is 
discovered to want it, and then all his pains and 

liigejiulty sCema to tie hero iwcd for ingenuoiuaeis. 
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labour to seom to have it is lost, 'fhere is some- 
(biufi; unuatural in paint! uy, whicli a skilful eye will 
eai*ilv discern from native beauty and complexion. 

“ it IS hard to per|ouate and act a part long; for 
where truth is not at the bottom, nature will always 
be endeavouring to return, and will peep out and 
betray herself one time or other. Therefore if any 
mcin think it convenient to seem good, let him be so 
indeed, and then his goodness will appear to every 
body’s satisfaction ; so that upon all accounts sin- 
cerity 18 true wisdom. Particularly as to the affairs 
of this world, integrity has many advantages over 
all the fine and artificial ways of dissimulation and 
deceit ; it is much the plainer and easier, much the 
safer aud more secure way of dealing in the world : 
It has less of trouble and difficulty, of entanglement 
and perplexity, of danger and hazard in it; it is the 
shortest and nearest way to our end, carrying us 
thither in a straight line, and will hold out and last 
longest. The arts of deceit and running do con- 
hnually grow weaker and less effectual and service- 
able to thorn that use them ; whereas integrity gains 
strength by use, and the more and longer any man 
})ractisoth it, the greater service it does him, hy con- 
firming his reputation, and encouraging those with 
whom he hath to do to repose the grealest trust and 
confidence in him, which is an unspeakable advan- 
tage in the bu'niiess and affairs of life. 

“ Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, 
and '51 ta upon our lip.s, and is ready to drop out be- 
fore we arc aware; whereas a lie is troublesome, 
and sets a man’s invention upon the rack, and one 
trick needs a great many more to make it good. It 
18 like building upon a false foundation, wliicli con- 
stantly stands in need of props to shore it uji/and 
iroves at last more chargeable than to have raised a 
sibstantial building at first upon a true and solid 
foundation ; for sincerity is firm and substantial, 
and there is nothing hollow and unsound in it, and, 
because it is plain and open, fears no discovery; of 
which the crafty man is always in danger; and 
when ho thinks he walks in the dark, all his pre- 
tences are so transparent, that he that runs may 
read them; he is the Just man that finds himself to 
be found outj and whilst he takes it for granted 
that he makes fools of others, he renders himself 
ridiculous, 

“ Add to all this, that sincerity is the most com- 
pendious wisdom, and an excellent instrument for 
the speedy dispatch of business ; it creates confi- 
dence in tnose we have to deal with, saves the labour 
of many inquiries, and brings things to an issue in 
few words. It is like travelling in a plain beaten 
road, which commonly brings a man sooner to his 
journey’s end than by-ways, in which men often lose 
themselves. In a word, whatsoever convenience 
may be thought to be in falsehood and dissimulation, 
it is soon over; but the inconvenience of it is per- 
petual, because it brings a man under au everlast- 
ing jealousy and suspicion, so that he is not be- 
lieved when he speaks truth, nor trusted when 
perhaps he means honestly. When a man has once 
forfeited the rejiutation of his integrity, he is set 
fast; aud nothing will then serve his turn, neither 
truth nor falsehood. 

“Aud I have often thought, that God hath, in 
his great wisdom, hid from men of false and dis- 
honest minds the wonderful advantages of truth and 
integrity to the prosperity even of our worldly 
affairs these men arc so blinded by their covetous- 
ness and ambition, that they cannot look beyond a 
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present advantage, nor forbear to seize upon it, 
though by ways never so indirect; they caunot see 
so far as to the remote consequences of a steady in- 
tegnty, and the vaist benefit and advantages which 
it will bring a man at last \|IeVe but this sort o/ 
men wise and clear-sighted enough to discern this, 
they would be honest out of very knavery, not out 
of any love to honesty and virtue, but with a crafty 
design to promote and advance more effectually 
their own interests ; and therefore the just^e of the 
Divine Providence has hid this truest point of wis- 
dom from their eyes, that bad men might not be on 
equal terms with the just and upright, and serve 
tbeir own wicked designs by honest and lawful 
means. 

I “ Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world 
for a day, and should never have occasion to con- 
verse more with mankind, never moieneed ihoir 
opinion or good word, it were then no great matter 
(speaking as to the concernments of this world) if 
a mail spent his reputation all at oncC, and ventured 
it atone throw - but if he be to conliuuc in the 
world, and would have the advantage of con vei Ra- 
tion whilst he IS in it, let him make use of truth and 
sincerity in all his words and actions ; fin nothing 
but this will last and hold out to the end all other 
arts will fail, but tiuth and integrity will carry a 
man through, and bear him out to the lasL^’— -T, 


No. 353.] TUESDAY, APRIL 15, 1712. 

In teiiui labor Vibo (icorg. iv. 6. 

Though low the subject, it dcscrve.s our paitw. 

The gentleman who obliges the woild in general, 
and me in paiticular, with his thought.s upon edu- 
cation, ha.s just sent me the following letter : — 

“Sir, 

“ 1 take the liberty to send you a fourth letter 
, upon the education of yMiuth. In my last I gave 
you my thoughts upon some particular tasks, which 
I conceived it might not he amiss to mix with (heir 
usual exercises, in older to give them an early 
seasoning of virtue : I shall in this propose some 
I others, which I fancy might contribute to give them 
a right turn for the W'orld, and enable them to make 
their way in it. 

“ The design of learning is, as I take it, either 
to render a man an agreeable companion to himself, 
aud leach him to support solitude with pleasure; 
or, if he is not boin to an estate, to supjdy that de- 
fect, and furnish him with the means of acquiring 
one. A person who applies himself to learning 
with the first of these views, may be said to study 
for ornament; as he who proposes to himself the 
second, properly studies for use. The one docs it 
to raifio himself a fortune; the other, to set off that 
which he is already possessed of. But as far the 
greater part of mankind are included in the latter 
class, I shall only jiropose some methods at present 
I for the service of such who expect to advance them- 
selves by their learning. In order to tvhich I shall 
prciii.sc, that manjr more estates have been acquired 
by little accomplishments than by extraordmai y 
•ones ; those qualities which make the greatest figure 
in the eye of the world, not being always the most 
useful in themselves, or the most advantageous to 
th»*ir owners, 

“ The posts which require men of shining and 
uncominon paits to discharge them are so very few 
that many a great genius goes outiJif the vvoiJd with 
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out ever Laving had an opportunity to exert itself; 
whereas persons of ordinary endowments meet with 
occasions fitted to their parts and capacities every 
day in the common occurrences of life. 

“I am acquainftfed with two persons who were 
formerly school-fellows,* and have been good friends 
over since. One of them was not only thought an 
impenetrable blockhead at school, but still main- 
tained his reputation at the university ; the other 
was the pnde of his mastejr, and the most celebrated 
pel sou in the college of which he was a member. 
The man of genius is at present buried in a country 
parsonage of oightscorc pounds a-year ; while the 
other, with the bare abilities of a common scrivener, 
has got an estate of above a hundred thousaud 
pounds. 

I fancy, from what I have said, it will almost 
appear a doubtful case to many a wealthy citizen, 
whether or no he ought to wish his son should be a 
great genius : but this I am sure of, that nothing is 
more absurd than' to give a lad the education of one, 
whom nature has not favoured with any particular 
marks of distinction. 

“ The fault therefore of our grammar-schools is, 
that every hoy is pushed on to works of genius ; 
whereas it would be far more advantageous for the 
greatest part of them to he taught such little prac- 
tical arts and sciences as do not require any great 
share of parts to be master of them, and yet may 
come often into play during the course of a man's life. 

“ Such are all the parts of practical geometiy. 

I have known a man contract a friendship with a 
minister of state upon cutting a dial in his window: 
and remember a clergyman who got one of the best 
benefioes in the west of England, by setting a i 
country gentleman’s affairs in some method, and 
giving him an exact survey of his estate. 

While I am upon this subject, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a particular which is of use in every 
station of life, and which, niethmks, every master 
should teach his scholars ; I mean the writing of 
English letters. To this end, instead of perplexing 
them with Latin epistles, themes, and verses, there 
might be a punctual correspuudcnco established 
between two boys, who raiglit act in any imaginary 
parts of business, or be allowed sometimes to give 
a range to their own fancies, and communicate to 
each other whatever trifles they thought fit, provided 
neither of them ever failed at the appointed time to 
answer his correspondents letter. 

“ I believe I may venture to affirm, tliat the 
generality of bop would find themselves mure ad- 
vantaged by this custom, when they come to be 
men, than by all the Greek and Latin their masters 
can teach them in seven or eight yeais. 

“ The want of it is very visible in many learned 
persons, who, while they are admiring the styles of 
Demosthenes or Cicero, want phrases to express 
themselves on the most common occasions, I have 
seen a letter from one of these Latin orators which 
would have been deservedly laughed at by a com- 
mon attorney. 

“ Under this head of writing, I cannot omit ac- 
counts and short-hand, which are le.A*^ied with l^lle 
])ains, and very properly come into the number of 
such arts as I have bceu here recommending. • 

“ You must doubtless, Sir, observe, that 1 have 

• Swift and Ml Str.U ford, a merchant " Stratford It worth 
a plum, and is uow lending ilie goveminfint 40,00(H. yet we 
were educated togcllier at the same Kchuol and university.” 
Swifts Works, vol. xxil p 10 cr bvo.— Stratford was aftwr- 
u-ards i b mkruiit i 


hitherto chiefly insisted upon these things for inch 
boys as do not appear to have any thing extraordi- 
nary in their natural talents, and consequently are 
not qualified for the finer parts of learning; yet I 
believe I might carry this matter still further, and 
venture to assert, that a lad of geniuahns sometimes 
occasion for these little acquirements, to bo as it 
were the forerunners of his parts, and to introduce 
him into the world. 

“ History is full of examples of persons who, 
though they have had the largest abilities, have 
been obliged to insinuate themselves into the favour 
of great men by these trivial accomplishments ; as 
the complete gentleman, in some of our modern 
comedies, makes his first advances to his mistress 
under the disguise of a painter or a dancing-master. 

The difference is, that in a lad of genius theso 
are only so many accomplishments, which in an- 
other are essentials ; the one diverts himself with 
them, the other works at them. In short, I look 
[ upon a great genius with these little additions, m 
the same light as I regard the Grand Seignior, who 
IS obliged, by an express command in the Alcoran, 
to learn and practise some handicraft trade : though 
I need not to have gone for my instance farther 
than Germany, where several emperors have volun- 
tarily done the same thing. Leopold the last 
worked in wood : and I have heard there arc several 
handicraft works of his making to be seen at Vi- 
enna, so neatly turned, that the best joiner in 
Europe might safely own thorn without any disgrace 
to his profeision.* 

“ I would not be thought, by any thing I have 
said, to be against improving a boy's genius to the 
utmost pitili it can be carried. What I would en- 
deavour to show m this essay is, that there may be 
methods taken to make learning advantageous even 
to the meanest capacities. 

X “I am, Sir, yours,” &c. 
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, .. — Cum iiiagmi virtutibua affcT^ 

Grande supcrnliuin Jtv Sat vi 168. 

Thnr sis^nal Mrtucs )i»rdly can be borne, 

Daiih d as they arc wilh sapcrcihous 

” Mr. Sckctator, 

“ You have in some of your discourses described 
most sort of women in their distinct and proper 
classes, os the ape, the coquette, and many others; 
but I think you have never yet said any thing of a 
devotee. A devotee is one of those who disparage 
religion by their indiscreet and unseasonable intro- 
duction of the mention of virtue on all occasions. 
She professes she is what nobody ought to doubt 
she is; and betrays the labour she is put to, to be 
what she ought to be with cheerfulness and alaciity. 
She lives in the world, and denies herself none of 
the diversions of it, with a constant declaratjou how 
insipid all things in it are to her. She is novel’ 
herself but at church ; there she display# her virtue, 
and is so fervent in her devotions, that I have fre- 
I queiitly seen her pray herself out of breath. While 
I other young ladies in the house are dancing, or 
I playing at questions and commands, she reads aloud 
in her closet. She says, all love is ridiculous;, ex- 
cept it be celestial ; but she speaks of the passion of 
one mortal to another with too much bitterness for 
one that had no jealousy mixed with her contempt 


* The inntfince of C?ar Peter is more recent^ and more 
remarkable 
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of it. If at any time she sees a man warm in his 
addresses to his mistress, she will lift up her eyes to 
heaven, and cry, ‘ What nonsense is that fool talk- 
ing ! Will the bell never ring for prayers?* We 
have an eminent lady of this stamp in our country, 
who pretends tp amusements very much above the 
rest of her sex. She never carries a white shock- 
dog with bells under her arm, nor a squirrel or dor- 
mouse in her pocket, bat always an abridged piece 
of morality, to steal out when she is sure of being 
observed. When she went to the famous ass-race 
(which I must confess was but an odd diversion to 
be encouraged b) people of rank and figure), it was 
not, like other ladies, to bear those poor animals 
hray, nor to see fellows run naked, or to hear coun- 
try ’squires in bob -wigs and white gi idles make love 
at the side of a coach, and cry, ‘ Madam, this is 
dainty weather.’ Thus she describes the diversion; 
for she wont only to pray heartily that nobody might 
be hurt in the crowd, and to see if the poor fellow’s 
face, W'hich was distorted w’ith grinning, might any 
way bo brought to itself again. She never chats 
over her tea, but covers her face, and is supposed 
in an ejaculation before she tastes a sup. This 
ostentatious behaviour is such an oflPence to true 
sanctity, that it disparages it, and makes virtue not 
only unamiable, hut also ridiculous The sacred 
w'ntings are full of rcHections which ablior this kind 
of conduct ; and a devotee is so far from promoting 
goodness, that she deters others by her example. 
Folly and vanity in one of these ladies is like vice 
in a clergyman ; it does not only deltase him, but 
makes the inconsiderate part of the world think the 
worse of religion. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble Servunt, 

“ lloihl'l It.” 

**Mr. Spectatou, 

“ Xenophon, in his shoit account of the Spirfan 
common wealth, speaking of the behaviour ot tluoi 
yt»ung men in the streets, .says, ‘There W’.is so much 
modesty in their looks, that you might as soon have 
turned the eyes of a maihle statue upon you us 
theirs; and that in all their beliaviour they worn 
more modest than a bride when put to bed upon her 
wedding-niglftL’ This virtue, which is aJway.s sub- 
joined to magnanimity, had such an influence upon 
their courage, that in battle un enemy could not 
look them in the face, and they durst not but die 
for their country. 

” Whenever I walk info the .•streets of London 
and Weslminstcr, the countenances of all the young 
fellows that pass by me make me wish myself in 
Sparta: I meet with such blustering airs, big hmks, 
and bold fronts, that, to a superficial observer, would 
bespeak a courage above those Grecians, I am 
ai rived to that perfection in speculation, that I un- j 
derstand the language of the eyes, which would be i 
a great misfortune to me Lad I not corrected the 
testiness of old age by philosophy. There is scarce 
a man in a red coat, wJio does not tell me, with a 
full sUre^ he is a bold man : 1 see several swear in- 
wardly at tne, without any offence of mine, but the 
oddness of my person : I meet contempt in every 
street, expressOQ in different manners by the scorn- 
ful look, the elevated eyebrow, and the swelling 
nostrils of the proud and prosperous. The ’prentice 
speaks his disrespect by an extended finger, and the 
porter by stealing out his tongue If a country 
gentleman appears a little curious in observing the 
edifices, signs, clocks, coaches, and dials, it is not 
to be imagined how the polite rabble of thi» town, 


who are acquainted with these objects, ridicule bis 
rusticity. 1 have known a fellow with a burden on 
hia head steal a hand down from his load, and slily 
twirl the cock of a squire’s hat behind him : while 
the offended person is swearing, or out of counte- 
nance, all the wag-wits in the highway are grinning 
Jill applause of the ingenious rogue that gave him 
I the tip, and the folly of him who had not eyes all 
round his head to prevent receiving it. These 
thiugs arise from a general affectation of smartness, 
wit, and courage. Wycherley soinewheijg rallies 
the pretensions this way, by making a fellow say, 

‘ Red breeches are a certain sign of valour;’ and 
Otway makes a man, to boast his agility, tiip up a 
I beggar on crutches. Fiom such hints 1 beg a spe- 
culation on this subject : in the mean time I shall 
do all in the power of a weak old fellow m my own 
defence; for as Diogenes, being in quest of an 
honest man, sought lor him when it was broad 
day-light with a lantern and candle, so 1 intend 
for the future to walk the streets with a dark 
lantern, which has a convex crystal in it; and if 
any man stares at me, I give fair warning that 1 
will direct the light full into his eyes. Thus, de- 
spairing to find men modest, I hope by this mcaiiB 
to evade their impudence. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

T. “ SoPHUOSLMt'S,” 

No 355.] TFIITRSDAY. APRIL 17, 1712. 

Non ego inordaci diatrinxi carminp qu^nquam 

tlviit, rri«*t il 5o3 

I nc’or in gall clipp'd iny erj\rn()ni d pen, 

Nor branded the bold front of whan 1 Pk‘^s men 

I HAVE been very often tempted to wiitc invec- 
tives upon those who have detracted from my woiks, 
or spoken in derogation of my prison; but I look 
upon it as a paitioular happiness, that I havealwaAs 
I hindered my lesentinents from proceeding to tins 
extremity, I once had gone through half a satiie, 
but found so many motions of humanity rising in 
me towards the persons whom I had severely tieatcd, 
that I threw it into the tiie without ever finishing it. 

I have been angrj enough to make several little 
epigrams and lampoons; and, after having admiied 
them a day or two, have likewise committed them 
to the flames. Those I look upon as so many sa- 
crifices to humanity, and have received much greater 
satisfaetion from the suppressing such peiform.iures, 
than 1 could have done from any reputation they 
might have procured me, or fiom any mortification 
they might have given my enemies, in case I had 
made them public. If a man lias any talent in 
wilting, it show? a good mind to forbear answering 
calumnies and reproaches lu the same spiiit of bit- 
terness in which tnoy are offvred. But when a man 
has been at some pains in making .suitable returns 
to an enemy, and has the instrumentfl of revenge in 
his hands, to let drop his wrath, and stifle his re- 
sentments, seems to have something in it great and 
beroical. There is a particular merit m such a way 
of forgiving an enemy ; and the more violent and 
unprovoked the offence has been, the greater still is 
the merit of him who thus forgives it. 

I never met with a consideration that is more 
finely spun, and what has better pleased me, than 
one in Epictetus, which places an enemy in a new 
light, ana gives us a view of him .iltogether different 
from that in which we are used to regard him. The 
sense of it as follows : “ Does a man reproach 
thee for being proud or lU-natured, envious or con- 


spited, ignorant or dptracting ? Considei with thy- 
self whether hi3 reproaches are true. If they are 
not^ consider that ihou art not the person whom ho 
reproaches, hut that lie reviles an imaginary being, 
anil perhaps loves what thou rcallv art, though he 
hates what thou appoarcst to he. If his reproaches 
are true, if thou art the envious, ill-natured man he 
takes thee for, give thyself another turn, become 
mild, affable, and obliging, and his reproaches of 
thee naturally cease. His reproaches may itidoed 
continue, but thou art no longer the person whom 
he reproaches.” 

I often apply this rule to myself; and when I 
hear of a satirical speech or writing that is aimed 
at ino, I examine my own heart, whether I deserve 
it or not. If I bring in a verdict against myself, I 
endeavour to rectify my conduct for the future in 
thorn particulars which have drawn the censure upon 
me ; but if the whole invective he grounded upon a 
falsehood, I trouble myself no further about it, aud 
look upon my name at the head of it to signify uo 
nioio tlidu one of tho^e ticlitious names made u‘nC of 
by an author to iutioduce an imaginary character. 
Why should a man he sonsihlo of the sting of a re- 
jiioach, who is a stranger to the guilt that is imjilied 
in it? or subject himself to the penalty, when he 
knows he hav never committed the crime ^ Tins is 
a piece of fortitude which every one owes to his own 
innocence, and without which it is impossible for a 
nuin of any merit or figure to live at peace witli him- 
s If, HI a country that abounds with wit and liboity. 

J'lie tainniis iMunsicur Bal/ae, m a letter to tlie 
rii.niceUor of France, who had prevented the puhh- 
caiion of a book against him, has the following 
iwiids, wbub area lively pietuie of the gieatness 
of mind so visible in the works of tliat author: “ If 
It was a new thing, it may he I should not be dis- 
pleased with the sujipressiou of the first libel that 
bhould abuse me ; but since there aie enough of 
thrin to make a small library, I am secretly pleased 
to sr'c the number increased, and take delight in 
raising a heap of stones that mu y has cast at me 
without doing me any harm.” 

The author Jieie alludes to those monumentst of 
the eastern na-lions, which were mountains of stones 
raued uptm the deadliodies by travellers, that used 
to cast every one his stone upon it .as they passed 
by. It 16 (Citain that uo monument is so glorious 
as one which is thus raised by the* hands of envy. 
For my part, I admire an author foi such a temper 
of mind as enables him to bear an undeserved re- 
pio.ich without resentment, moie than tor all the 
wit of anv the finest satirical reply. 

Thus tar I ihcmght necessary to explain myself 
in relation to those who have animadverted on this 
paper, and to show the reasons why I have not 
thought fit to return them any formal ainswcr. I 
must furthei add, that the work would have been of 
very little use to the public h.id it lieeii filled with 
personal reflections aud debates ; for which reason 
i never once turned out of my way to observe those 
little cavils which have been made against it by 
envy or ignorance. The common fry of scribblers, 
who have no other way of being taken notice of but 
by attacking what has gained sohm, rcputalioi? in 
the world, would have furnished me with businesi^ 
enough, had they found me disjiosed to enter the 
lists witli thcJn. 

I shall conclude with the fable of BoccalinFs tra- 

• Einct Ench cop *18 and 64, ed. Bork, 1670. 8vo. 
t There aie abuiuiant monunieuts of the same kfud in Kortii 
Britain, where they are called " cairn*.*' 
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vcllcr, who was so pestered with the noise of grass- 
hoppers in his cars, that he alighted from hisnorse 
in great wrath to kill thorn all, This,” says the 
author, “ was troubling himself to no manner of 
purpose. Had be pursued his journey without taking 
notice of them, the troublesome insects would have 
died of themselves in a very few weeks, and ho 
would have suffered nothing from thom/’-^L 


No. 35G.1 FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1712. 

— — -Aptlssima quicque dabunt dll. 

Charlor est homo quam slbi — J«v, Sat x 34D. 

‘—■The ^ods will gmnt 

U'hatthoir unerring wisdom sees they want* 

In goodness, oh in grontiiess', they eAcel; 

Ah ! that we lov’d oursolv*ei but naif ns well I 

Dkyden. 

It is owing to pride, and a secret affectation of a 
certain self-oKistcnce, that the noblest motive for 
action that ever was proposed to man is not ac- 
knowledged the glory and nappincss of their being. 
The heart is treacherous to itself, and we do not let 
our reflections go deep enough to receive religion as 
the most honourable incentive to good and worthy 
actiims. It is our natural weakness to flatter our- 
selves into a belief, that if wc search into our inmost 
thoughts, wo find ourselves wholly disinterested, 
and divested of any views arising from self-love and 
vain-glory. But however spirits of a superficial 
greatness may disdain at first sight to do any thing, 
but from a noble impulse in themselves, w^ithout any 
future regards in this or any other being ; upon 
stricter inijuiry they will find, to act w^ortlnly, and 
expect to be lowarded only in another world, is as 
heroic a pitch of virtue as human nature can arrivn : 
at. ff the (cnour cf our actions have any other rao- 
fiYo than the desire to bo pleasing in the eye of the 
Deity, it will necessarily follow that wo must be 
more than men, if we are not too much exalted in 
prosperity and depressed in adversity. But the 
I CMiristiau world has a Loader, the contemplation of 1 
whose life aud sullciings must administer coinfoit in 
'affliction, while the sense of his power and omni- 
potence must give them humiliation in prosperity. 

It IS owing to the fm bidding urid unlovely ciwi- 
stittint with which men of low conceplions act when 
they think they ctinfortn themselves to religion, as 
well as to (he inoie odious eondiict of hypocrites, 
that the word Christian does not carry with it at 
first view all that is great, w'oithy, friendly, gene- 
rous, and heroic. 'I’lie man who siispeiids his iK)pp^ 
of the reward of worthy actions till after death, who 
can bestow niisecn, who tan overlook hatred, do 
good to his slanderer, who can never be angry at his 
friend, never revengeful to his enemy, is certainly 
formed for the benefit of society. Yet theso are m 
far from heroic virtues, that they aro but the ordi- 
nary duties of a Christian. 

When a man with a steady faith looks back on 
the great catastrophe of llns day,* with what bleed- 
ing emotions of heart must ho contemplate the life 
and sufferings of his Deliverer I When his agonies 
occur to him, how will he weep to reflect that he 
has often forgot them for the glance of a wanton, for 
the applause of a vain world, for a heap of fleeting 
past pleasures, which are at present aching sorrows ; 

How pleasing is the contemplation of the lowly 
steps our Almighty Leader look in conducting us to 
his heavenly mansions ! In plain an^ apt parable, 
similitude, and allegory, our groat Master enforced 

* This paper was publinhed on Good Friday, L71 Sl 
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the doctnnfi of our salvation ; Imt they of his ac- 
quaintance, instead of receiving what they contd not 
oppose, were offended at the pre8Uin|ition of being 
wiser than they. They could not raise their little 
ideas above the consideration of him, in those «ir- 
cumstances familiar to them, or conceive that he, 
who appeared not more terrible or pompous should 
have any thing more exalted than themselves ; he 
in that place, therefore, would no longer ineffectu- 
ally exert a power which was incapable of conquer- 
ing the preposseseioti of their narrow and mean 
conceptions. 

Multitudes followed him, and brought him the 
dumb, the blind, the sick, and maimed ; whom when 
their Creator had touched, with a second life they 
saw, spoke, leaped, and ran. In affection to him, 
and anmiiatioii of his actions, the crowd could not 
leave liiin, but waited near him till they were almost 
as faint and helpless as others they brought for suc- 
cour. He had compassion on them, and by a 
miracle supplied then necessities. Oh, the ecstatic 
entertainment, when they could behold their food 
immediately increase to the distributor’s hand, and 
See their God in person feeding and refreshing his 
creatures • Oh envied happiness 1 But why do I 
say envied ? as if our God did not still preside over 
our temperate meals, cheerful hours, and innocent 
conversations. 

But though the sacred story is every where full 
of miracles not inferior to tins, and though in the 
midst of those acts of divinity ho never gave the 
least hint of a design to become a secular prince, 
yet had not hitherto the apostles themselves any 
other than hopes of worldly power, preferment, 
others, and pomp; for Peter, U|>on an accident of 
ambition among the apostles, hearing his Master 
explain that his kingdom was not of this world, was 
so scandalized that he whom he had so long followed 
should suffer the ignominy, shame, and death, which 
be foretold, that he took him aside and said, “ Be 
it far from thee, Lord; this vshall lint be unto thee;'* 
for whicli he suffered a severe reprehension from his 
Master, as having m his view the glory of man 
rather than that of God. 

The great change of things began to draw near, 
when the Lord of nature thought fit, as a Saviour 
and Deliverer, to make his public entry into Jeru- 
salem with more than the power and joy, but none 
of the ostentation and pomp, of a triumph: he came 
humble, meek, and lowly with an unfelt new ec- 
stasy, multitudes strewed his way with garments and 
olive-branches, crying with loud gladness and 
acclamation, “Hosannah to the Son of David! 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord I” 
At this groat King’s accession to the throne, men 
were not ennobled, but saved; crimes were not 
remitted, but sins forgiven. He did not bestow 
medals, honours, favouis; but health, joy, sight, 
speech The first object the Idind ever saw was the 
Author of sight; while the lame ran before, and the 
dumb repeated the hosannah. Thus attended, he 
entered into his own house, the sacred temple, and 
by hia divine authority e.xpclled traders and world- 
lings that profaned it ; and thus did he for a time, 
use a grpat and despotic power, to let uiibclieverfl 
under8tan4 that it was not want of, but superionly 
to, all worldly dominion, that made him not' exert 
it. But la this, then, the Saviour? Is this the 
Deliverer? Shall this obsure Nazareno command 
Isiael, and sit on the throne of David ? Their proud 
aud disdainful hearts, which were petrified with the 
love and pride of this world, were impregufthlc to 


the reception of so mean a benefactor ; and were 
now enough cxa^cratcd with benefits to conspire 
his death. Our Lord was sensible of their design, 
and prepared his disciples for it, by recounting to 
them now more distinctly what should befal him ; 
but Peter, With ah ungrounded resolution, and in 
a flush of temper, made sanguine protestation, that 
though all men w-ero offended in him, yet would not 
he be offended. It was a great article of our Sa- 
viour’s business in the world to bring us to a sense 
of onr inability, without God’s assistance, »> do any 
thing great or good ; ho therefore told Peter, who 
thought so well of his courage and fidelity, that they 
would both fail him, and even he should deny him 
thrice that very night. 

“ But what heart can conceive, what tongue utter 
thci sequel ? Who is that yonder, buffeted, mocked, 
and spurned ? Whom do they drag like a felon ? 
Whither do they carry my Lord, niy King, niy 
Saviour, and my God? And will he die to expiate 
bboso very injuries P Sco where they have nailed 
the Lord and Giver of life ! How his wounds 
blacken, his body writhes, and heart heaves with 
pity and with agony ! O Almighty sufferer, look 
down, look down from thy triumphant infamy ’ Lo, 
he inclines Ins head to his sacred bosom ! Hark, 
he groans* See, he expires! The earth trembles, 
the temple rends, the ro(ks burst, the dead arise. 
Which are the quick ? Which are t^ie dead ? Sure 
nature, all nature is departing with her Crea- 
tor?”*— T. 
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Quis lalia fwido 

Tuniporct a laohrymw — Vino. /Eii ii 6. 

Who can relate such woes without a toar ?f 

The tenth book of Paradise Lost has a greater 
variety of persons in it than any other in the whole 
poem. The author, upon the winding up ot his 
action, introduces all those who had any concern in 
It, and shows with great beauty the inllueiico which 
it had upon each of them. It is like the lust act 
of a well-written tr-agedy, in which all who had part 
in it are generally drawn up before the audieiue, 
and repiescutcd under those circumstances in which 
the determination of the action places them. 

I shall therefore consider this book under four 
heads, in relation to the celestial, the infernal, the 
human, and the imaginary persons, who have their 
re‘'pective parts allotted in it. 

To begin with the celestial persons. The guardian 
angels of Farridisc are described as returning to 
heaven upon the lall of man, in order to approve 
their vigilance ; their arrival, their manner of re- 
ception, with the sorrow which appeared in them- 
selves, and in those spirits who are said to rejoice 
at the conversion of a sinner, are very finely laid 
together in the following lines : 

Up into heav'ii from Paradise in haste 
Th nngollc guards ascended, mute and sad 
For man ; for of his slate by tins they knew ; 

Much wond’nng how Lho subUib hand had ntol'n 
Entrance unseen. Soon rh th* unwelcome news 
c From earth arjriv’d at heav'n gate, displeas'd 
All wore who beartl ; dim sadness did not spare 
'I’hut time celestial visages ; yet, lulxt 
With pity, violated uot their blisn. 


• Traixsoribed froth Steele's Chrlstiiin Hero, 
t The motto to this paper in the original publlrntion in rolio 
is the same with that which w now prefixed to Mo. 279 
Roddere personie Belt convenlentm cuiquc. 

Hob Ar» Poet aid 

To each character he gives what best befits 
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Abnut Uie new-urtiv’d, in itiiiltitudcft 
Tir etl)Rrrnl peonie ran to liear and know. 

How all bofel. Ih^y tow'rds thetbrone supreme 
Accountable made hanre, to make api)ear. 

With rluhteous plea, their utmost vigilance. 

And easily approv'd; when tho Moai High 
Ktcriial Father, from lua secret cloud ^ 

Amidst, m thunder utter'd thus his voice 

Tlie same Divine Person, who in the foregoing 
parts of this poem interceded for our fir»t parents 
uelore their tall, overthrew tho rebel angels^ and 
created the world, is now represented as descending 
to Paradise, and pronouucitig sentence upon the 
three offenders. The cool of the evening being a 
nrcumstance with which holy writ introduces this 
g^cat scene, it is poetically described by our author, 
^.'ho has also kept religiously to the form of words 
in which the three sevcml sentences were passed 
upon Adam, Eve, and the serpent. He has rather 
chosen to neglect the numerousness of his verse, 
than to deviate from those speeches which are re- 
corded on this great occasion. The guilt and co^f 
fusion of our first parents, standing naked before 
their judge, is touched with great beauty. Upou 
the arrival of Sm and Death into tho works of the 
( reatiou, the Almighty is again introduced as speak- 
ing to hi 8 angels that surrounded him. 

See ' with what heat Uicse doiisof hell advance, 

To waste and havoc yonder world, which I 
So fair and good created, &c. 

The following passage is formed upon that glorious 
image lu holy writ, which compares the voue of an 
innumerable host of angels uttering hallelujahs, to 
tlie voice of mighty thunderiugs, or of many waters ; 

He ended, and the lieav'nly audience loud 
Sung haliohijah. aa the sound of seas, 

Through multitude that sung : “ Just are thy ways, 
Righteous are thy decrees in all thy works: 

Who can extenuaUi thee " 

Though the author, in the whole course of his 
poem, aud particularly in the hook we are now ox- 
amining, has mfiuito allusions to places of Scripture, 
1 have only taken notice m my remarks of such as 
are of a poetical nature, and which are woven with 
rcat beauty into ^ the body of his fable. Of this 
ind IS that passage in the present book, where, de- 
scribing Sip and Death as marching through the 
works of nature, he adds, 

— — -Behind her Death 
Close following pace for pace, mounted yet 
On his pale horse 

Which alludes to that passage in Scripture so won- 
derfully poetical, and terrifying to the imagination : 

And I looked, aud behold a pale horse, and his 
name that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed 
with him : and power was given unto them over tho 
fourth part of the earth, to kill with sword, and with 
hunger, and with sickness, and with the beasts of 
the earth.” Under this first head of celestial per- 
sons wc must likewise take notice of the command 
which the angels received, to produce the several j 
changes in nature, and sully the beauty of the crea- 
tion. Accordingly they are represented as infecting 
the stars and planets with malignnnt influences, 
wrakeniug the light of the sun, twinging down the 
winter into the milder regions of nature, planting^ 
winds and storms in several quarters of the sky, 
storing the clouds with thunder, and, in short, per- 
verting the whole frame of the universe to the con- 
dition of Its criminal inhabitants. As this is a noblo 
iiKident in the poem, the following lines, in which 
wn ..pe the angels beavii/g up the earth, and placing 


it in a different posture to the sun from what it hail 
before the fall of man, are conceived with tliat sub- 
lime imagination which was so peculiar to tho author ; 

Some say he bid bin angels lurn askance 

•(, The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 

From the sun's nxJe ; they with labour uusL'd 
j Oblique the centric globe——— 

We are in the second place to consider the in- 
fernal agents under the view which Milton I^m given 
us of them m this book. It is observed, oy those 
who would set foith the greatness of Virgil’s plan, 
that he conducts his reader thmugh all tho^arU of 
the earth which were discovered m his time. Asia, 
Africa, aud Europe, are the several scenes of his 
fable. The plan of Milton’s poem is of an infinitely 
greater extent, and fills the mind with many more 
astonishing circumstances. Satan, having surrounded 
the earth seven times, departs at length from Para* 
dise We then .see him steering his course among 
the constellations ; and, after having traversed the 
whole creation, pursuing his voyage through tho 
chao.<i, and entering into his own irilornal dominions. 

Hia first appearance in tlie assembly of fallen 
angels is worked up wuth circumstances which give 
d (lelightfiil surprise to the reader ' but there i.s no 
incident in the whole poem which does this more 
than the transformation of the whole audience, that 
follows tho account their leader gives them of his 
expedition. Tlic graclual change of Satan himself 
IS described after Ovid’s maaper, aud may vie witli 
any of ihosc celebrated trankformatious which are 
looked upon as the most be.'iutiful paits in that poet’s 
works. Milton never fails of improving his owu 
hints, and bestowing the last finishing touches to 
every incident which is admitted into his poem. The 
unexpected hiss which arises in this episode, tho di- 
mensions and bulk of Satan, bo much superior to 
those of the infernal spirits who lay under the same 
transformotiou, with the annual change which they 
are supposed to sufl'er, are instances of this kind. 
The beauty of the diction is very remarkable in this 
whole episode, as 1 have obseivod in the sixth paper 
of these my remaiks the great judgment with which 
it was contrived. 

The parts of Adam and Evo, or the human per- 
sons, come next under our consideration. Milton’s 
art 18 no where mure showu, than in Ins conducting 
tho parts of these oui first parents. The repicson- 
latioii he gives of them, without falsif}ing the story, 
IS woiidcitully contrived to influence the reader willi 
pity and compassion towards them. Though Adam 
involves the whole species in misery, his crime pn- 
cecds from a weakness which every nuin is iiicliiied 
to pardon and coramiserato, as it seems lather the 
frailly of human nature, than of the person wlio 
offended. Every one is apt to excuse a fault which 
he himself might have fallen into. It was the exces- 
sive love for Eve that mined Adam and his posterity. 
I need not add, that the author is justified in this 
particular by many of the fathers and the most or* 
thodox writers. Milton has by this means filled a 
great part of his poem with that kind of writing 
which the French critics call the iendr^j and which 
18 in a particular manner engaging to all sorts oi 
readers. ^ 

Adam and Eve, in the book we are now tonsider* 
ing, are likewise drawn with such sentiments os do 
Rot only interest the reader in their afflictions, but 
raiire in him the mo^t melting passions of humanity 
and commiseration. W hen Adam see» the sovera' 
ehauges of nature produced about him, he appeal- 
itk a disorder of mind suitable to oiic who had for* 
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feiteJ lioth his innocence and his happiness ; he is I 
filled with horror, remorse, despair; in the anguish 
of his heart, he expostulates with his Creator for 
having given him an unasked existence ; 

Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay 
Tv> moult! me man ? Did I solicit thee 
From darkness to promolo me ’ or here place 
III this delicious garden ? As iry will 
Concurr’d not to ni> being, 'twero but right 
Aud equal to reduce me to my dust, 

Desirous to resign, and render back 
All I receiv'd 

He immediately after recovers from his presump- 
tion, owns his doom to be just, and begs that the 
death which is threatened him may be. inflicted on 
him : 

“Why delays 

His hand lo execute what \m decree 
Fix’d on this day ^ Why do I over-live? 

Why am I mock’d with deulh, and lengllien'd out 
To deathlenB pniu ^ How gladly would 1 meet 
MorlalUy niy icnU'nce, and he earth 
Iri'ienaible * how yl.Td would lay mo dow'o, 

Asm iny mothers lap' There I should rest 
And sloop secure, his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in iny ears ; no fear of worse 
To mo, and to my onspiing. would torment me 
With cruel expcclJlum 

This whole speech is full of the like emotion, and 
varied with all those seutimeiits which we may sup- 
pose natuial to a mind so broken aud disturbed. I 
must not omit that generous concern which our first 
father shows in it for his posteuty, and which is so 
proper to affect the reader : 

-Hide me from the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happiness ' yet well, if hero would end 
The misery . I deserved it and would bear 
My ovpn deservlngs but this will not serve » 

Ail that I eat, or drink, or shall beget. 

Is propagated curse O voice once heaul 
Delightfully, *' Increxse aud multiply 

Now death to hear ' 

In me all 

Posterity stands curst ' Fair patrimony, 

That I must leave ye, sons ' O were I able 
To waste it all myself, and leave ye muip ' 

So disinherited, how woiiUl ye bless 

Me, now your curse ! Ah, why should all maiilund 

For one man a fault, thus gudflesa be condemn'd, 

If guiltless ? but from me what can proceed 
but all corrupt ’ 

Who can afterward behold the father of mankind, 
extended upon the earth, uttering his midnight com- 
plaints, bewailing his existence, and wishing for 
death, without sympathizing w'lth him in his distress ! 

Thus Adam to himself lameutod loud 
Through the still night , not now (as ere man fell) 
Wholesome nnd cool, and mild, but with black air, 
Accompanied with damps and dreadful gloom, 

Which lo his evil conscience n^presonted 
All things with double terror On the ground 
Outstretch'd be lay , on the cold ground ' and oft 
Curs’d his creation ; death on oft accus'd 
Of tardy execution 

The part of Eve ia this book is no less passionate, 
and apt to sway the reader in her favour. She is 
repesented with great tenderness as approaching 
Adam, but is spurned from him with a spiiit of up- 
braiding and indignation, conformable to the nature 
of man, whose passions had now gained the domi- 
nion over him. The following passage, wherein she 
is described as renewing her addresses to him, with^ 
the whole speech that follows it, havo something in 
them exquisitely moving aud pathetic; 

He added not, and from her turn'd : but Eve 
but so repuls'd, with tears that ceas'd not flowing, 

And nesses all disorder'd, at tus feet | 


Fell humble ; and embracing them be9i<ught 
Hifl peace, and thus proceeded in her plamt : 

“ Forsake mo not thus, Adam! Witness, Hoav’n, 

What love sincere, and rev’rence in my heart 
I bear Ihoo. nnd unwectlng have offended. 

Unhappily deceiv’d ! Thy suppliant 
I beg, ana clasp Uiy knees. Bereave me not 
(Whereon I live), thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy oounflcl in tliis uttermost distress, 

My only strength nnd slay ' Forlorn of thee, 

Whither sliall 1 betake me? where subsist 
While yei we live (scarce one short hour, perhapi) 
Between us two let there be peace,” &c. 

Adam’s reconcilenKtnt to her is worked up in the 
same spirit of teuderness. Evo afterward proposes 
to her husband, m the blindness of her despair, that, 
to prevent their guilt from descending upon poste- 
rity, they should resolve to live childless; or, if that 
could not be done, they should seek their own 
deaths by violent methods. As those sentiments 
naturally engage the leader to regard the mother 
of mankind with more than oidinary commiseration, 
they likewise contain a very fine moral. The reso- 
lution of dying to end our miseries does not show 
such a degree of magnanimity as a resolution to 
bear them, and submit to the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence. Our author, has, therefore, with great de- 
licacy, represented Eve as entertaining this thonght, 
and Adam as disapproving it. 

We aie, in the next place, to consider the imagi- 
nary persons, or Death and Sin, who act a laige 
part in this book. Such beautiful extended allego- 
ncs are certainly some of the finest compositjous of 
genius; but, as I have before observed, are not 
agreeable to the nature of an heroic poem. This of 
Sin and Death is very exquisite m its kind, if not 
considered as a part of such a work. The tiutha 
contained in it are so clear and open, that I shall 
not lose time m explaining them ; but shall only ob- 
serve, that a reader, who knows the strength ol the 
English tonj^ue, will be amazed to think how the 
poet could hud such apt woids and phrases to de- 
scribe the actions of those tivo imaginary persons, 
aud particularly in that part where death is exhi- 
bited as forming a bridge over the chaos ; a work 
suitable to the genius ot Milton. 

Since the subject I .im upon gives nqc an oppor- 
tunity of speaking more at large of such shadowy 
and imaginary persons as may be introduced into 
heroic poems, I shall beg leave to explain myself in 
a matter which is curious in its kind, and which none 
of the critics have treatetl of. It is certain Homer 
and Virgil are full of imaginary persons, who are 
very beautiful in poetry, when they are just shown 
witnout being engaged in any senes of action. 
Homer, indeed, represents Sleep as a person, and 
ascribes a short part to him m his Iliad ; but we 
must consider, that though we now regard such a 
person as entirely shadowy and unsubstantial, the 
heathens made statues of him, placed him in their 
temples, and looked upon him , as a real deity. 
When Homer makes use of other allegorical per- 
sons, it is only in short expressions, which convey 
an ordinary thought to the mind in the most pleasing 
manner; and may rather be looked upon as poetical 
phrases, than allegorical descriptions. Instead of 
telling us that men naturally fly when they are fer- 
ried, he introduces the persons of Flight and Fear, 
who, he tells us, are inseparable companions. In- 
stead of saying that the time was come when Apollo 
ought to have received his recotnpense, he tells us, 
that the Hours brought him his reward. Instead of 
describing the effects which Minerva’s aegis pro- 
duced in hdttlef ho tells us that the brims of it were 
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oncoinpasBcd by Terror, Rout, Discord, Fury, Pur- 
suit, l\fassacre, and Death. In th« same figure of 
speaking, he represents Victory as foUowiog Dio- 
meiles; Discord as the mother of funeials apd 
mourning; Venus as dressed by the Graces; Bel- 
lona as wearing Terror and Consteruation like a 
garment. I might give several other instances out 
of Homer, as well as a great many out of Virgil. 
Milton has likewise very often made use of the same 
way of speaking, aa where ho tells us that Victory 
sat on the right hand of the Messiah, when he 
marched forth against the rebel angels ; that, at the 
rising of the sun, the Hours unbarred the gates of 
light; that Discord was the daughter of Siii. Of 
the same nature are those expressions, where, de- 
scribing the singing of the nightingale, he adds. 
Silence wag pleased;*’ and upon the Messiah’s 
bidding peace to the chaos, “ Confusion heard his 
voice.” I might add innumerable instances of our 
poet’s writing in this beautiful figure. It is plain 
that these I have mentioned, in which persons of an 
imaginaiy nature are introduced, are such short alle- 
I gories as are not designed to be taken m the literal 
I sense, but only to convey particular circumstances 
I to the reader, after an unusual and enterlaiiiing 
' manner. But when such persons are mlrodiiccd as 
pniKipal actors, and engaged in a senes of adven- 
, turcB, they lake too much upon them, and are by no 
j iiicaus proper for an heroic poem, which ought to 
ai>[iear credible in its principal parts, I cannot tor- 
bear therefore thinking, that Sm and Death arc as 
! improper agents in a work of this nature, as Strength 
I and Necessity m one of the tragedies of ^‘EschyUis, 

! who represented those two persons nailing dowm 
' Promotheus to a rock; for which ho has been justly 
' censuied b) the greatest critics. 1 do not know 
any imaginary person made use of m a more sublime 
manner of thinking than that in one of the pro- 
ihefs, who, describing (iod as descending from 
leavcn, and visiting the sins of mankind, acids that 
I ilreadfiil circumstance, ” Before him went the Pe>U- 
lence.” It IS certain that this imaginary person 
might have boon described in all her purple spots. 
Tiie Fever might have marched before her, Pain 
might have stood at her right hand, Frenzy on her 
left, and Dea^i in her rear. She might have been 
introduced as gliding down from the tail of a comet, 
or darted upon the earth in a flash of lightning. She ! 
might have tainted the atmosphere with her Ineath. 
The very glaring of her eyes might have scattered 
infection. But I believe every reader will think, 
thatm such sublime writings the mentioning of her, 
as It IS done' in 'Scripture, has something in it more 
just, as well as great, than all that the most fanci- 
ful poet could have bestowed upon her in the rich- 
ness of his imagination. 

No. 358.1 MONDAY, APRIL 21, 1712 

— - — — Desipere in loco —Bon, 4. Od. xii 1. ult 
'lij joyous folly that unbends the nnud — Francis. 

Chaules Ltr.LiE attended me the other day, and 
mode me a present Of a large shiol of paper, *on 
which is delineated a pavement in Mosaic 
lately discovered at Stunsfield near V’oodstock.'** A3 
pel won who has so much the gift of speech as Mr, 
Lillie, and can catty on a discourse without a reply, 
had. ^eat opportunity on that occasion to expatiate 


• Eiigravpd Vertue In 1712. §ee an accomit of it jo 

Goojib's Ur.tiah Topc»j;raphy^ voL li. p bS - 


upon so fine a pti^ce of antic^uity. Among olhor 
things, I remember be gave me hit opinion* which 
he drew from the ornaments of ’^the work, that this 
was the floor of a room dedicated to Mirth and Con- 
cord. Viewing this work, made my fancy run over 
the many gay expressions I had read m ancient 
authors, which contained invitations to lay aside 
care and anxiety, and give a loose to tnat pleasing 
forgetfulness wherein men put off their characters of 
business, and enjoy their very selves. These hours 
were usually passed in rooms adorned for t^iat pur- 
pose, and set out in such a manner, as the objects 
all around the company gladdened their hearts; 
which, joined to the cheerful looks of well-chosen 
and agreeable friends, gave new vigour to the airy, 
produced the latent fire of the modest, and gave 
grace to the slow humour of the reserved. A judi- 
cious mixture of such company, crowned with chap- 
lets of .flowers, and the whole apartment glittering 
with gay lights, cheered with a profusion of roses, 
artificial falls of water, and intervals of soft notes to 
songs of love and wine, suspended the caies of 
human life, and made a festival of mutual kindness. 
Such parties of pleasure as these, and the reports oi 
the agreeable passages in their jollities, have in all 
ages awakened the dull part of mankind to protend 
to mirth and good humour, without capacity for such 
entertainments ; for, if I may be allowed to say so, 
there are a hundred men fit for any employment, to 
one who is capable of passing a night in company of 
the first tas.te, without .shocking any member of the 
society, overrating his own pait of the corivcrgalion, 
but equally receiving and contributing to the plea- 
sure of the Avhole company. When one considers 
such collections of companies in past times, and such 
as one might name in the present age, with how 
much spleen must a man needs reflect upon the 
awkward gaiety of those who affect the frolic with 
an ill grace ! I have a letter from a correspondent 
of mine, who desires ino to admonish all loud, mis- 
chievous, airy, dull companions, that tliey are mis- 
taken in what they call a frolic. Irregularity m it- 
self IS not what creates pleasure and mirth ; but to 
see a man, who knows what lule and decency are, 
descend fiom them agreeably in our company, is 
what denominates him a pleasant companion. In- 
stead of that, you find many whoso mirth consists 
oiilv in doing things which do not become them, 
witfi a secret consciousnes.s that all the w'orld knows 
they know better : to this is always added something 
mrscliicvous to themselves or others. I have heard 
ot .uuuc vciy merry fellows among whom the frolic 
was started, and passed by a great majority, that 
fiveiy man should immediately draw a tooth; after 
which they have gone lu a body and smoked a cob- 
bler. The same company, at another night, has 
each man burned his cravat; and one perhaps, 
ivhoSL* estate wmuld bear it, has thrown a long wig 
and laced hat into the same fire. Thus they have 
jested themselves stark-naked, and run into the 
streets and frightened women very successfully.^ 
There u no inhabitant of any standing in Covent- 
gardor, but can tell you a hundred good humours, 
where people have come off with a little bloodifhtd, 
and yet scoured all the witty hours of the night.' I 
know a gentleman that has several wounds in the 
head by watch-poles, and has been thrice run through 
the body to carry oq a good jesjL lie is very old mr 
.a man of so much good Rumour f W tp this day he 
is scld >m merry but he has octeasinn lo be valiant ftt 
the same ^e. But, by the favour of these gentle- 
men, I am humbly of opinion, that a man may be a I 
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v('ry witty man, amJ never offenJ ono statute of (his WiU Honey tomb, who looks upon love as hjs par- 
kinjfilom, not excepting even that of stabbing. ticular province, interrupting our friend with a janty 

The wntpisof plays h.ive what they call unity of laugh, “ I thought, knight,” said ho, “ thou hadst 
tune and place, to give a justness to their roprcHcn- lived long enough in the world not to pin tliy hap- 
t ition ; and it would not be amiss if all who pretend piness upon one that is a woman, and a widow. 1 
to bo companions would confiue their actions to the think that, without vanity, I may ])retend to know 
place of meeting; for a frolic earned further may as much of the female world as any man in Great 
be better performed liy other animals than men. It Hntaiii ; though the chief of my knowledge consists 
IS not to rid much ground, or do much mischief, m this, that they are not to bo known.” Will im- 
tliat should denominate a pleasant fellow, but that mediately, with his usual flueney, rambled into an 
13 truly frolic which is the play of the mind, and account of his own aniouis. “ 1 am now,”^ay8 ho, 
consists of various and unforced sallies of imagina- upon the verge of fifty” (though, by the way, we 
tion. Festivity of spirit is a very uncommon talent, all knew he was turned of threescore). “ You may 
and must proceed fiom an nssemblnge of agreeable easily guess,” coutinued Will, “ that I have not 
qualities in the same peisun. Theie die some few lived so long in the world without having had some 
whom J think pcculiaily happy in u; hut it is a ta- thoughts of settling m it, ns the phrase is. To tell 
lent one cannot name in a man, especially w'hen one you tiuh, I have several times tried ray foriiine that 


consulcrs, tnat it is never very graceful but wheie 
It IS regarded by him who possesses it m the second 
place. The hehtraan that 1 know of for heightening 
the revel gaiety of a company is ICstcoiirt, whose 
jovial humour ditiuses itself from the highest person 
at an entertainment to the meanest waiter. Meiiy 
tales, accompanied with apt gestures and lively re- 
presentations of eireuiiistanccs and persons, beguile 
the giavest mind into a consent to be as humorous 
as hun.self. Add to this, that whem a man is in his 
good graces, he has a nimiicry that does not debase 
the person he i epresonts ; ,but which, taking Irmn 
the gia\ity of the character, adds to the agreeahle- 
ncss of It. This pleasant fellow gives one some idea 
of the ancient pantomime, wlio is said to have given 
the ciucJieiice m dumb show, an exact idea of any 
clmi actor or passion, or an intelligible relation of 
any public ocouircuce, with no other expression than 
that of his looks and gestures. If all who 'have 
been obliged to tiiese taltMils in Fstcouit will be 
at Lovii Jot Love to-morrow night, they will but 
pay him what they owe hun, at so eas\ a rate as 
being present at a play which nobody would omit 
seeing, that had, or had uot, ever seen it before. — '1', 
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'1 orvii lea-na lupuin Hcquitur. lupus ipae eapellam ; 

Fiorentem cytisuni scrjujlur Jasciva tapella 

ViRO Kt 1 11 63. 

Lions the wolves, and wolves tlie kuN pursue, 

'J he kids sweet Ihjme, — and slill I follow you — W arton 

As we w'cre nt the club last night, I observed that 
my old friend Sir Roger, contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, sat very silent, and instead of minding what 
was said by the company, w'as whistling to himself 
in a very thoughtful mood, and playing with a cork. 
I jogged Sir Andrew Freepoit, who sat between us; 
and, as we w'ere both observing him, we saw the 
knight shake his head, and heard him say to him- 
self, A foolieh woman; I can’t believe it.” .Sir 
Andrew gave him a gentle pat upon the shoulder, 
and offered to lay him a bottle of wine that he was 
thinking of the widow. My old friend started, and, re- 
covering out of his brown study, told Sir Andrew, that 
once in his life he had been in the right. In short, 
after some little hesitation, Sir Roger told us, in the 
fulness of bis heart, that he had just received a letter'' 
fiom his steward, which acquainted him that his Qld 
rival and antagonist in th& country. Sir David Dun- 
drum, had been malting a visit to the widow. “ How- 
ever,” says Sir Roger, I can never think that 
ihc’ll have a man that’s half a year older than I am, 
and a noted republican intf^ the bargain,” 


way, though I cannot much boast of my success. 

“ I made my iirst addresses to a young lady in 
the country ; but, when I thought things weie pictl) 
well ilraw'ing to a couclu'^ion, her lather happening 
to hear that 1 had foimcily hoarded with a suigcon, 
the old put forbade me his house, and within a tuit- 
night after manicd his daughter to a fox-hunter in 
the neighboui hood. 

” I made my next application to a widow, and at- 
tacked lier .so biisklj , that I thought myself within ! 
a foitnight of her. As 1 wailed upon hei one morn- 
ing, she t(dd me, that she intended to keep her 
ready money and jointure in hei ow n hand, mid de- 
sired me to cull upon her attoiney iii Lyon’s Inn, 
who would adjust with me what it was projiei for me 
to add to it. I was so rtlmlfed by this overture, 
that I never inquired either for her or lier attorney 
aflcrw'ards. 

“ A few moutlis after, I addressed myself to a 
young lady who was an only daughter, and of a 
good family. 1 danced with her at several ball.s, 
squeezed her by the hand, said soil things to her, i 
and in short made no doubt of her heart ; ami though j 
my fortune was no way equal to hers, 1 was in hopes 
that her fond father would not deny her the man she 
ha<l fixed hei atfections upon. But as I went one 
day to the house, in order to break the matter to 
him, I found the whole family in confusion, and 
heard, to my unspeakable surprise, that Miss Jenny 
wUvS (hat very moining run away with the butler. 

“ I then coui-ted a second widow, and am at a loss 
to this day how I came to miss her, foi she had often 
commended ray person and behaviour. Her raaid 
indeed told me one day, that her mistiess had said 
she never .saw a gentleman with such a spindle pair 
of legs as Mr. Honeycomb. 

” After this I laid siege to four heiresses succes- 
' sively, and, bcin^ a handsome young dog in those 
days, quickly made a breach in their heaits; but 1 
don’t know how it came to pass, though I seldom 
foiled of getting the daughter*.s consent, I could 
never in my life get the old people on my side. 

“ I could give you an account of a thousand other 
un.'SHCCossful attempts, particularly of one which 1 
made some yeais since upon an old woman, whom 
I had certainly homo away with flying colon is, if 
he" relations had not come pouring in to her assist- 
01 ^ from all parts of England ; nay, 1 believe 1 
sh^id have got her at last, had not she been earned 
off by a hard frost.” 

As Will’s transitions are extremely quick, he 
turned from Sir Roger, and applying hmisclfko ,uie, 
told me there was a passage in the book 1 had con- 
sidered last Saturday, which deserved to be writ in i 
letters of gold ; and taking out a pocKet Milton, read 
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the following lines, which aye part of one of Adam’s 
fpeeches to Eve after the fall ■— 

-- Oh ' why diti God 

Creator wise ! that |>ec>pled highest heaven 
With spirits maHcuhiie, create at last 
This novelty on eaiih, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, \Mthout feminine ? 

Or find some other way to generate 

Mankind ? This uu‘'( hief liad not then befall n. 

And mote that shaUj^ful, Innumerable 
Olstiirbaiices on earlih through female mares, 

And straight coiyuiictiou with thiH sex . for either 
He shall never find out fit mate ; but such 
As some misfortune linngs him, or mistake. 

Or whom he wishes niost shall seldom gain, 

'llirouKh her iwirversmcss , but shall see her gam d 
lly a fur worse; or. If slio love, withlield 
By parents, or his haiyncat choice too late 
Shall meet already link’d, and wcdlotk bound 
'1 () a fell adversary, his hate or shame; 

Which infinite cui.muiy shall cause 

I’o huniaij life, and household fieace confeund. 

Sir Roger listened to this passage with great at- 
tention ; and, desiring Mr. Honejcoinb to fold down 
a leaf at the pUce, and lend him his book, the knight 
put il up in hia pocket, and told us that he would 
lead over these veises again before he went to 
bed. — X 
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! Dc pauppitato tnccnlps, 

j Plus pdscente fciciil — Ilou I I'p xvii 43. 

7 he man who all Ins wants coulc.iI.s, 

(jams more tlian he who all Ins wants reveals — Ditscomhi*', 

I HAVE nothing to do with the biihiness of this 
day any further than adiMtig the piece of Latin on 
the head of my paper ; which I think a motto not 
. unsuitable ; since, if silence of our poverty is a le- 
commendation, still more commendable is his mo- 
desty who conceals it by a decent dicss. 

“Mr Sj’EnAToit, 

I ' 

j “ There is an evil under the stin, which has iiol 
: yet come within ynui speculation, nud is the censure, 

I dibcsteetn, and contempt, whu h tome young tcllows 
1 meet w ith tiom particular persons, for the reason- 
] able methods they take to avoid them in geiicial. 
i Tins lb hf appearing in a better diess llian may 
seem to a iclation regularly cousistent with a small 
fortune ; and therefore may occasion a judgment of 
a feuilalile exUavagance in other particulars hut the 
disadvantage with which the man of naiiow cir- 
cumstances acta and speaks, la so feelingly set lorth 
in a little book called The Christian Hero, that the 
appearing to be otherwise is not only paidoiiable 
but necessaiy. Every one knows the burry of cou- 
tkisious that are made in contempt ot a person that 
aiipears to bo calamitous ; which makes it very ex- 
cusable to prepare one’s self for the rompany of 
those that are ot a superior (juality and fortune, by 
appearing to be in a better condition than one is, 
so far as inch appearance shall not make us really 
worse. 

“ It is a justice due to the character of one who 
gutfers haid rctlections from any particular peanun 
upon this account, that such persona would inaj^ire 
into his manner of spending his time ; of which,# 
though no fuithcT lufonnatiou can be had than that 
be remains so many hours in his chamber, yet, if 
this is cleared, to imagine that a reasonable creature, , 
wrung with a narrow fortune, docs not make the 
best use of this retirement, would be a concluaion 
extremely uncharitable. From what has, or will bo 


said, I hope no consequence can bo extorted, im- 
plying, that 1 would have any young fellow, spend 
moie tune than the common leisure which his studies 
requiie, or nioio money than his fortune or allowance 
may admit of, in the pursuit of an acquaintance 
with his betters : for, as to his lime, the gross of 
that ought to be sacred to more substantial acqui- 
sitions; for each inecoveioble moment of which he 
ought to believe ho stands religiously accountable. 
And as to Ills dress, I shall engage mystdf no further 
than in the modest defence of two plain suits a yeai ; 
for being perfectly satisficMl iii Eutrapelus’s contri- 
vance ol making a Mohock of a man, by prcsoiitiug 
him w'lth laced and embroidered suits, I would by 
no means be thought to conliovoit that conceit, by 
insinuating the advantages of foppeiy. It is an as- 
sertion w'hjcli admits of much pi oof, that a stranger 
of tolerable sense, dressed like a gentleman, will bo 
better.,JcceiTed by those of quality above him, than 
one of mu( h better parts, whose dress is regulated 
by the rigid notions of frugality. A man's appear- 
ance falls within the censure ot every one that sees 
him ; his paits and learning very few are judges of; 
and even ujion these few they cannot at first be well /j 
intruded; lor policy and good breeding will counted 
him to be reserved among strnngcis, and to suppoit 
himself only by the common spiiitof couvcrtidtion. 
Indeed among the injiidi<'ioiis, the woids, ‘delicacy, 
idiom, fine iiiKigi'S, strjntuics of jieiiod's, geniu.s, 
hre,' and the 1 0 *^ 1 , made use of with a Inigal and 
comely gidvily, w ill maintain tlie hgure of immense 
loading, .ind the depth of criticism, 

“ All genllcnicn ol fortune, at least the young 
and middlc-agi d, me apt to jnide themselves a little 
too much upon their dress, and consequently to value 
otheVs in sonic measure upon the same considera- 
tion. With what vonfuMon is a man of figure 
obliged to return tlie civilities of the hat to a pcison 
whose air and attire hardly entitle him to it! for 
W'honi nevei theless the other has a particular esteem, 
though he is ashamed to have it challenged lu so 
jiiihlic a manner. It must be allowed, that any 
young fellow that allccts to dress and appear gen- 
teelly, might, with artificial munageraent, save ten 
pounds a ye.ir; as instead of fine holland he might 
iiiouiu 111 sdeke loth, and in other paiticulars be pio- 
portioiidbly shabby ; but of what great service would 
this siiiu be to av^it any misfoitunc, w'hilst it would 
leave him deserted by the little good acrpiainlanre 
he has, and pievent his gaining any oilier ? As the 
appeal ance of an easy lor tune is necessary tow aids 
making one, I don’t know but it might be of ad- 
\antage sometimes to thiovv into one’s discouiso ccr- 
laiu exclamations about bank stock, and to show a 
iimivellous surprise upon its tall, as well as the most 
alfocted linimph upon its lise. The Veneration and 
respect which llie practice of all ages has piescrved 
to uppearanccH, willioiit doubt suggested to our 
tradesmen that wise and politic custom, to apply and j 
recommend thenif'ches t ■ tho public by all those 
decorations upon their sign-posts and houses which 
the most eminent hands in the neighbomhood can 
furnish them with. What can be more attractive to 
a man of letters, than that immense erudition of all 
ages and languages, which a skilful bookseller, in 
conjunction with a painter, shall image upon his 
column, and the extremities of his shop ? The same 
spirit of maintaining a hc^ndsome appearance reigns 
among the grave and solid apprentices of th® l^aw 
(bore 1 could be particularly dull in proving the 
word apprentice to be significant of a barrister) ; 
and you may easily diatingvish who has most lately 
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ma^o his preteiisiuus tu busiuoss, by the^ whitest and 
most oriuuiieiital frame of his window ; if indeed 
the chamber is d ijround-iooin, and has rails before 
il, the tiiieiy is oi necessity more extended, and the 
niiuip of business better mdintaincd. And what can 
be ajjreater indieation of the dignity of dress, than 
that burdensome finery which is the regular habit 
of our judges, nobles, and liahoiis, with which upon 
certain days we see them encumbered ? And though 
it may be said, this is awful, and ncifessary for the 
dignity of thestate, yet Ihc wiseat of them have been 
I eiuarkable, bcfoie tliey ai rived at theii present Jsta- 
tions, for being very well-diessed peisons. As to 
my own pint, I am near thiity ; and since 1 lett 
school have not been wile, winch is a modern phrase 
for having studied hard. I biouglit oil a clean sys- 
tc'ui of muial plulosophy, and a toleiable jargon ul 
metaphysK s, Iroui the univcisity , since that, 1 have 
been engaged in the dearing part of the perplexed 
style and maifei of the law, which so hereclitanly 
descends tu all its professors. 'I’o all v^hich seveie 
studies I have thrown in, at jiroper interims, the 
pretty learning of the classics. Nolwithstandiiig 
winch, I am what Shakspeare calls a tellow of no 
mark or likelihood, which makes me understand the 
moie fully, that since the regular method of making 
Inends and a fortune by the nicie foice of a piotcs- 
sion 18 so very slow and uncertain, a man should 
take all reasonable opportunities, by enlarging a 
good u( (|iuuiitancc, to court that time and chance 
winch is said to liappcu to evciy man.” — T. 

No. m.] THURSDAY. APRIL 24 , 1712 . 

'1 .'^rtareiini iiilciidil voevin, qua protinus cuTinis . 

Cotiirt‘n\iut doinus ViRO .<Pu mi f)l4 

q ho bl.ist T.vri ucim iIh nolcs aroiiiul. 

1 ho house asloiiibiu <1 irenibka at Uie .suuiul. 

1 HAVi, lately received the following letter from a 
Count ly gentleman . — 

“ Mil. SrECTAioir, 

“ The night before I left London I vAcnt to see a 
jilay called The IJumu/oin Litv tenant. Upon the 
rising of the cuitain 1 was very inuth surpiised with 
the great concert of cat-calls which was exhibileil : 
that evening, and began to think with myself that 
1 had made a nii.stake, and gone to a music-meeting 
instead of the playhouse. It appealed indeed a little 
odd to me, to see so many persons of quality, of both 
sexes, a.sscMubled together at a kind ot caterwauling, 
for 1 cannot look upon that performance to have 
been any thing better, whatever the musicians them- 
selves might think of it. As I had no acquaintance 
in the house to ask questions of, and was foiced to 
go out of town eaily the next morning, I could not 
learn the secret ot tins matter. What 1 would there- 
fore desire of you is, to give rue some account of 
tins strange instrument, vvl*u li I lound the company 
called a oat-call; and particularly to let me know i 
whether it be a piece of inusic lately come fiom ’ 
Italy. For my own part, to be free with you, I 
w’ould rather hear an English fiddle , though 1 durst 
not show my dislike w'hilst I was in the playhouse, 
it being my chance to sit the very next man to one 
of the performers. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate Friend and Servant, 

“ JoHgfeSnAi-LOw, Esq/' 

lo eompllance with Squire Shallow’s request, I 
design this paper as a dissertation upon the caUcalb 


I In order tu make mysetf a master of the subject, I 
I piiichdaed one the beginning of last week, though 
I not Without great difficulty, being informed at two 
I or three toj -shops that the players had lately bought 
I them all uji. 1 have since consulted many leaiiied 
1 antiquaries in relation to its original, and find them 
! very much divided among liieinselvea upon that par- 
! ticular. A fellow of the Ko^al Society, who is riiy 
good fiiend, and a great prof^ent in the mathema- 
iical pait ot music, conclude* tium the simplicity 
of its make, and the uniformity of its soi^nd, that 
ihe cat-call is older than any of the inventions of 
.Juhdl. He obseives veiy well, that musical instiu- 
nieuls took thcor hrst rise from the notes of birds, 
and otlier melodious animals; and “what,” says 
he, “ was moie natuial than for the first ages of 
iiiaukind to iiuitate tlie voice of a cat, Uiat hved 
under the same loot with them ?” He added, that 
the cat had contributed more to huimouy than any 
othei animal; as we are not only bidioldeii lo her 
for this wind instrument, but lor our stnng-music 
in general. 

Another viitiioso of my acquaintance will not 
allow the cat-cull to be older than Thespu, and is 
apt to think it appeared m the world .soon after the 
ancient comedy; for which reason it has s'lll a 
place in our diamalic cntei tainmeuts. Nor must I 
iiere omit vvh.it a very cunous gentleman, who is 
lately returned from his tiavcl.s, has more than once 
as.suiedmc; namely, that theie was lately dug up 
at Uoiue the statue of a Mouui«, who holds an lu- 
struinent in his right hand very much icsemhhiig 
oui modern cat-call. 

Theie are others who nscrilx' this invention to 
Orpheus, and look upon the cat-call to bo one of 
those instruments whidi that lamous mu>iciaii made 
use of to draw the beast.s about liim. It, is iciiain 
that the loaaliiig of a cat does nut call together a 
greater audience of that species th.in this instrument, 
if (iexteiously jilajod upon lu piopor time and place. 

But, nutwithstariding these v.inous and leained 
coiijoituies, I caunut lurbear thinking that the cat- 
call IS oiiginally a piece of KnglisJi music. It.s re- 
semblance to the voice of some of our liiitish song- 
.stcis, as well as the uae of it, which is peculiar to 
our nation, confirms me in this opinion It has at 
lea.st received great improveineiiti among U3, whe- 
ther we consider the instrument itself, or those se- 
veral quavers and graces which are thrown into the 
playing of it. Eveiy one might be 8eii.sible ol this 
who hcuid that remarkable ovn grown cat-call 
which was placed at the centre of the pit, and pre- 
sided ovei all the rest, at the rohibrated performance 
lately exhibited at Druiy-lune. 

Having said thus much concerning tlie origin of 
the cat-call, we arc in the ne.xt place to consider 
the use of it The cat-call exerts itself to most ad- 
vantage in the Biitish theatie. It veiy much im- 
proves the sound of nonsense, and often goes along 
with the voice of the actor who pronounces it, as 
the violin or hurpsichoid accompanies the Italian 
recitativo. 

It has often supplied the place of the ancient 
chflrus, in the words of Mr. In short, a bad 

poet has as great an antipathy to a cat-call us many 
people have to a real cat. 

Mr. Collier, in bis ingenious essay upon music, 
has the following passage : 

“ I bidievo It 18 possible to invent an instrument 
that shall have a quite contrary effect lo those mar- 
tial ones now in use; an instrument that shall sink i 
the spinta, and shake the nervet . and curdle tlMr 
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and inspijR despairaand cowardice and con- and turraiiLs, which you «eo vended by a mereban 
fiternation, at u surpiising rate. ’Tis probable the dicssed m a second-hand suit of a foot-eoldier. 
roariny of lions, the warbling of cats and screech- j You should ci.nsuler that a child may be poi- 
owl», together with a mixture of the howling of dogs, soned for the worth of a farthing; but except his 
judiciously imitated and compounded, might go a ' poor parents send to one certain doctor in town, 
great way in this invention. Whether such anti- ■ they can have no advice for him under a guinea, 
music as this might not be of service in a camp, 1 When poisons are thus cheap, and medicines thus 
shall Icavp to the military men to consider.” dear, how can you be negligent in inspecting what 

What this learned gentleman supposes in specu- we eat and drink, or take no notice of such an the 
lation, I have know’n actually verified m practice, above-mentioned citizens who have beer so scrvirc- 
The cat-rail has struck a damp into gencials, and able to us of late in that particular? It was a eus- 
frightened heroes off the stage. Al the first sound of tom among the old Homans, to do him particular 
It I have seen a crowned head tremble, and a prm- honours who had saved the life of a citizen. How 
cess fall into (its. The humorous lieutenant him- much more does the world owe to those who prevent 
self could not stand it ; nay, lam told that even the death of multitudes ! As these men deceive well 
Almanzor looked like a mouse, and trembled at the of your oflicers, so such as act to the detriment of 
voice of this terrifying instrument. our health you ought to represent to themselves and 

As it 18 of a dianiatic nature, and peculiarly ap- their fellow subjects iii the colours which they de- 
propriafed to the ‘'tage, I can by no means approve servo to wear. I tlnnk it would be for the public 
the thought of that angry lover, who, after an uii- good, that all who vend wines should be under oath 
successful pur.suit of some years, took leave of his in that behalf. The chairman at the quartor-ses- 
mi^tress in a SCI enade of cat-calls. sions should inform the countiy, that the vintner 

I must conclude this paper with the account I who mixes wine to his customers shall (upon proof 
have lately received of an ingenious artist, who has that the drinker thereof died within a year and a 
long studud this inslrnmcnl, and is very well versed day after taking it) be deemed guilty of wilful mur- 
in all the iiilcs of the drama. He teaches to play 1 der, and the jury shall be instructed to inquire and 
on It by book, and to expiess by it the whole ait of ' present such delinquenU accordingly. It la no 
crituism He has his ba^s and his treble cat-call : mitigation of the crime, nor will it bo conceived that 
the former fur tragedy, the latter for comedy ; only it tan be brought in chance-medloy or munslaugh- 
in tragi-comedies they may both play together m | ter, upon proof that it shall appear w me joined to 
comort. He lids a particular squeak, to denote the ' wine, or right Hereford>hirD poured into Port O 
violation of each ol the unities, and has different ; Port • but hiH selling it for one tiling, knowing 
sounds to .show whether be aims^at the i>oet or the i it to be another, must ju&tly bear the uloresaid guilt 


player. In short, ho teachea the smul-note, the fus- 
tian-note, the stujiid note, and has composed a kind 
of air that may serve as an act-tune t») an incorri- 
gible play, and which takes in the whole compass 
of the cdt-call. L. 
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L.ukiiIjih ar^uiiur vim \ jr.i)>^iiv Hon I Ep xix 6 

tie wmc rtiid v\<' ctnicludr' triMii theme, 

He lik’J las i;lasa on lus own evuieiKC, 

“ Mu. Si'Lci ATOR, Temple, April 24. 

“ SiiVS.HAc of my friends were this morning got 
tiigithcr o\ei a <iisli ol tea in very good health, 
tiioiuh wc had celehiated ye.sterday with more 
gliiHMes than we could have dispensed with, had we 
iKtt IjccLi beholden to Bntoke and Hellier. In gia- 
titiidc therefore to Lhu.se good citizens, I am, in the 
name ot the company to accuse you of great negli- 
gence 111 overlooking their uierit who have imported 
tiue and generous wine, and taken care that it 
should not be adiiUeratcd by the reUiileis bcfoie it 
comes to the tables of piivatc families, or the clubs 
ol honest lellows. I cannot jiiugiue how a 8[)ecta- 
torian be supposed to do his duty, without fiequent 
letumptiou of such subjects as concern our health, 
the first thing to be regarded, if we have a mind to 
relish any thing else. It would iherefinc very well 
become your spec tutorial vigilance, to give it in 
oiders to your olficer for nispeciing signs, theft in 
his march he woulif look into the itinerants who 
deal in provisions, and inquire where they buy theif 
several wares. Ever since the ilcccase of CoUy- 
Molly-Puff, of agreeable and noisy memory, I can- 
not say I have observed any thing sold in carts, or 
carried by horse or ass, or, in line, in any moving 
market, which is not perished or putrified; witness 
the wheelbarrows of rotteu raisins, almonds, tigs. 


of w'llfiil murder: for that be, the said vuitner, did 
I an unlawful act willingly in the faUe mixture, and 
1 is therefore with equity liable to all the pains to 
'which a man would be, if it were piovcd that he 
■ designed only to lun a man through the aim whom 
i he whipped through the lungs. This is my third 
1 year at the Teinjilc, and tins is, or should be, law. 

I An ill intention well proved should meet with no 
'alleviation, because it outran itself. There cannot 
be too great seventy used against the injustice as 
well as ciucdty of those who play with men’s lives, 
by preparing liquor? whose nature, for aught they 
know', may be noxious when mixed, though inno- 
cent vvhcii apart: and Brooke and Hcdlicr, w'ho have 
insured our safety at our meals, and driven jealousy 
from, our cups in conversation, deserve the custom 
and thanks of the whole town ; and it is your duty 
to rcimiul them of the obligation. 

“ I am, Sir your humble Servant, 

“ Tom poTiMi.” 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am a person who was long immured in a col- 
lege, read much, saw little; so that 1 knew no more 
of the world than what a lecture or a view of tiie 
map taught me. By ibis means I inqiroved m iny 
I study, but became unplca.saiit in conversation. By 
conversing generally with the dead, I grew alI^us^ 
unfit for the society of the living; so by a long con 
I fincment I contracted an ungainly avcision to con 
[ versatiou, and ever discoursed with pain to myself, 
and little entertainment to others. At last I was iii 
some measure made sensible of toy failing, and Uie 
mortification of never being spoke* to, or speaking, 
unless the discourse ran U|kiq books. i ut me upon 
forcing myself a^ngst men. I immediately affected 
the politest comptoy, by the frequent use of which 

* The preterite foi the parliciwle. 
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1 hoped to wear off the rust I had contracted : but, 
by an uncouth imitation of men used to act lu pub- 
lic, I got no further than to discover I had a mind 
to appear a finer thing than I really was. 

“ feuch I was, and such was my condition, when 
1 became an ardent lover, and passionate admirei 
of the beauteous Belinda. Then it was that I really 
began to improve. This passion changed all my 
fears and clitfidenccs in my general behaviour to the 
bole concern of pleasing her. I had not now to 
btudy the action of a gentleman ; but love possessing 
all my thoughts, made me truly be the thing 1 had 
a mind to appear. My thoughts grew free and ge- 
nerous ; and the ambition to be agreeable to her I 
admirod produced in my carnage a faint similitude 
of that disengaged manner ot my Rrliixia, The 
way w© are lu at present is, that she secs niy pas- 
610 U, and sees 1 at present forbear speaking of it 
through prudential ri*gaids. This respect to her 
she returns with miuh civility, and makes my value 
for her as little a nnsfortiiue to me as is eonsistent 
with discretion. She sings veiy charmingly, and 
18 readier to do so at my ref|ncst, because she knows 
I love her. She vmH danic with mo rather than 
another fur the same reason. My fortune must 
alter fiom what it i-^, before I can speak my heart 
to her; and her circumstances nie not considerable 
enough to make up lor the narrow nes.s of mine. 
But I write to you now, only to give }ou the cha- 
racter of Belinda, as a woman that has addiess 
enough to demonstrate a gratitude to her lo\or, 
without giving him hopes of siicce.ss in his passion. 
Belinda has, from a great wit, governed by as great 
rudence, and both adorned with innocence, the 
appiness of alwa}s being ready to discover her real 
thoughts. She has many of us who now arc her 
admirers; but her treatment of us is so just and 
proportioned to our merit towards her, and what we 
are in ourselves, that I protest to you I have neither 
jealousy nor hatred towards my rivals. Such is her 
goodness, and the acknowledgment of every man 
who admires her, that he thinks he ought to believe 
»ho will lake him who best deserves her. I will not 
say that this peace among us is not owing to self- 
love, wliifh prompts each to think liimselt the best 
deservor. 1 think there is something uncommon 
and woithy of imitation in this lady’s chaiactcr. 
If you will please to print my letter, jou will oblige 
the little fraternity of hajtpy rivals, and iii a more 
particular manner, 

“ Sir, your most humble Servant, 

T. “ Will Cymon.” 
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Crudelia nhiquc 

Lucius ublque pavor, ot plunma moitis imago 

ViRo, yLu ij. 368. 


* judge appeared to them%hcn he pronounced their 
1 scnteuce : 

— They forthwith to me place 

Repainiii; whore he judg'd them, prostrate fell 
Ih'fore lum rev'rent, and both confess'd 
Humbly thoir faults, and pardon bogg'd, with tearg 
Watering the ground % 

There* is a beauty of the same kind in a tragedy 
Inf Sophocles, where QKdipus, after having put out 
his own L‘ye.s, instead of breaking his neck from the 
' palace battlements (which furnishes so eluant an 
ciiteitainraent tor our English audience), desires 
that he may be conducted to Mount Citheeron, in 
order to end his life in that veiy place where he 
was exposed in his infancy, and where he should 
then have died, had the will of his parents been 
executed. 

As (he author never fails to give a poetical tuiii 
to his sentiments, he describes lu tlie beginning of 
tins book the acceptance winch these their prayers 
met with in a i>hort allegory formed upon that beau- 
tiful pas.sage in holy writ, “ And another angel 
' came and stood at the altai, having .t golden censer; 
landtheicwas given unto him much incense, that 
he should offer it with the pravers of all saints upon 
the golden altar, winch was befoio tlie throne ' and 
the smoko of the intcLse, winth eame with the 
prayers of the saints, ascended up before God.”f 

To heaven their prayers 

Flew up, uor uns^’(l tlie way, by envious wiikIs 
I tloiMi vagabond or frustr.-ile; iii they iiasi d 
Diuieiisioulcsa Uiruugh heavenly doors, Iheii clad 
With UK ease, where the golden allar fimi'd 
By their great i^jjeuvssor, c.uiie iii sight 
Before the Father’s throne- - . 

We have the same thought expressed a second 
lime in the intercession of the Messiah, winch is 
conceived in very cmphalical sentiments and ex- 
pressions. 

Among the poetical parts of Scripture, vtliuli 
Milton has so finely wiought into this pai t of Ins 
narration, I must not omit that u herein K/.ekiel, 

, speaking of the angels who appeared to him in a 
1 vision, add.'i, that every om- had four faces, and that 
I their whole bodie.s, and their backs, and their bands, 
I and their wings, were full of eyes round about. 

j 'i’bo cohort bright 

I Of watchful cherubim, four fjces each 

Hud, like a double Janu% all their shape 
Spangled with ej es 

! The as.sembling of all the angels of heaven, to 
I hear the solemn deciee passed upon man, is repre- 
I sented m very lively ideas. The Almighty is here 
dcsciibed as remembering mercy in the midst ol 
judgment, and commanding Michael to deliver his 
message in the mildest terms, lest the spirit of man, 
which was already broken with the sense of hift 
guilt and misery, should fail before him : 


All parts resound with lumullji, plaints, and fears. 

And grisly DcatJi in sundry shapes appears. — UaYDgK. 

Milton has shown a wonderful art in describing 
that variety of passions which arose in our first pa- 
rents upon the breach of the commandment that hud 
been given them. We see them gradually passing 
from the triumph of their guilt, through remorse, 
shame, despair, contrition, prayer, and hope, to a 
perfect and complete repentance. At the end of 
the tenth book they are represented as prostrating 
themselves upon the ground, watering the 

earth with their tears : to which TO poet joins this 
beautiful circumstance, that they offered up their 
penitential nrayers on the very place where their 


Yet lest they falut 

And the sad sentence rigorously urg'd, 

For I behold them softoii d, and with tears 
Bewailing their excess, all terror hide 

The conference of Adam and Eve is full of mov- 
ing sentiments. Upon their going abroad, after 
the melancholy night which they had passed toge- 
ther, they discover the lion and the eagle, each of 

• This paragraph was not In tlie original paper in folio; it 
was added on the repubhcation of the papers hi voliiiiies, 
when the eighteen numbers, of which Addison’s critique on 
Paradise Lost consists, seem to have been rarefuily revised 
by their author, and to have undergone various and coau* 
derable alterations lu consequence of his revlioi 

T Rev. vllt. 3, 4 
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them pursuing their prey towards the eastern gates 
of Paradise. There la a double beauty in this inci- 
dent, not only as it presents great auJ just omens, 
which arc always agreeable iri poetry, but as it ex- 
presses that enmity which was now produced in the 
animal creation. The poet, to show the like 
changes in nature, as well as to grace his fable with 
a noble prodigy, represents the sun in an eclipse 
Tins particular incident has likewise a line effect 
upon the imagiuation of the reader, in regard to 
what follows; for at the same time that (ho sun is 
under an eclipse, a bright cloud descends in the 
wcfctern quarter of the heavens tilled with a host 
of angels, and more luminous than the sun itself. 
The whole theatre of nature is darkened, that this 
glorious radcbine may appear with all its lustie and 
inagniticencc ; 

— Why ui the cast 

Darkness ere (Jay’s niid-cnurso ’ ainl morning light 
Mure orient m yon western cloud that dravss 
O'er tJie blue firmuiniMit a ruilnmi while, 

Aiul slow do.scenda with something heavenly fi aught 7 
III* err'd noi for by this the heavenly bands 
Down from a sky of Jusjwr lighted now 
In Paradise, uiid on a hill in.ulo ball; 

A glorious app.iritioii 

1 need not observe how properly thivS author, who 
alwajfc suit> his parts to the actors whom he mtio- 
duces, has employed Michael lu the expulsion of 
oui lust parents fiom Paiadise. '’J’lie ai change! on 
thia occasion neither appears in his proper hliapc, 

I nor in the tamiliar manner with which Itaphael, 
the sociable spint, entei tamed the fathei of inankimi 
I before the fall. His person, his ^rt, and behaviour, 

' are suitable to a spiut ol the hipest rank, and (X- 
quisilely described in the following passage: 

Th arthangel soon drew nigh, 

Not m Ills slia]»e cclcsli.tl, but as man 
Clad to meet man over liii. lucid arms 
A mil Italy vc.sL of puiydo How'd, 

Livelier ih.in MelibaMii, or the grani 
Of Sarr.i, worn by kiiign and licroes old, 

In tnnu of tiuci' Ins had dipt the woof 
His stairy helm, uiibiukl d, shew’d him prime 
In manhood where youth ended , by hi** side. 

As in ,i glist ling /udute, hung the svsord, 

Satan a due dread, and ii: his h.iiid a spear 
Adam bovs d low , he kindly from his shito 
In(.hn‘d not but lus coming thus decUunl. j 

Eve’s complaint, upon hearing that she was to be 
removed from the garden of Paradise, is wonderfully 
beautiful. The sentiments are not only projier to 
the subject, but have something in them particularly 
koft auti womanish ; 

Muil I thiH leave theo, Paradise? Thus le.'ne 
Tlice, native soil, those happy w'aJks and shades. 

Fit h.aunt of gods, wliere 1 had hope to spend 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That miisi be mortal to us both f O flowers. 

That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation, and my lust 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand 

From the first oi^ening hud, and gave ye names' 

Who now shall roar you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from Ihe ambrosial fount ^ 

Thee, lastly, nuptial bower, by me adoni’d 
With what to .sight or smell was sweet • from thee 
How shall 1 parii* and whither wander down 
Into u lower world, to this, obscujo • 

And wild How sliMl we breathe in Other air 

1.CS3 pure, accustomed to immortal fruits 7 ^ 

Adam’s speech abounds with thot4ghts which are 
equally moving, but of a more ma.vculine and ele- 
vated turn. Nothing can be conceived more sub- 
lime and poetical than tlio following passage in it; 

This mont afflicts me, that departing heuco 
As from his face I shall bo hid, depriv’d 
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Hifl blessed count’nanqe ; hero I could frequent. 

With wonlup, place by place whore ho voudisaTJ 
Presence divine , aud to my sons relate, 

On this mount he appeared, under tins troo 
Stood visible, among these pines his voice 
I heard ; here with him at this fountain Ulb'd 
So many grateful altars I would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pile up ©very stone 
Of lustre from tlic brook, in memory 
Or monuments lo ages, and thereon 
Offer sweet-amelling gums and fruits aud Ilovv r». 

In yonder nether world, where shall Iseek 
His bnglit apjiearanecs, or footsteps trace i 
For Ihougli 1 fled him angry, \et recalled 
To life prolong’d and promis’d race, 1 now 
Gl.idly behold though but his utmohl skirts 
or glory, and far off his steps adore. 

The angel iiftcnvaid loads Adam to the highest 
mount of Paradise, and lays before him a whole he- 
misphere, as a proper stage for those visioiib which 
were to be represented on it. 1 have before ob- 
served how the plan of Milton’s poem is, in many 
partuuiars, greater than that of the IJiad oi .Eneid. 
Vngil’s hero, in the Id'^t of these poems, is enler- 
taiiied with a s’ght of all those who are to descend 
fioni him ; but though that episode is justly admiie<i 
as one of the noblest designs in the whole ^Eneid, 
every one imist allow that this of Miltoii is of a 
much higher nature. Adam’s vision is not confined 
to anv paiticiilar tribe of mankind, but extends to 
tho^hole species, 

111 ihis great icview which Adam takes of all his 
sons and daughteis, the first objects he is presented 
with exhibit to him the story of (^aiii and Abel, 
winch is dravim together with much closeness and 
propiiety ot expression. The curiosity and natural 
hoi 101 vvliith arises in Adam at the sight of the tirst 
d)ing man is touched \,ith great beauty ; 

But have f now seen death ^ Is this Iho way 
1 iijU-t letuni U> native dust? O sight 
Of torior foul, ami ugly to bihuUl ! 

Horrid to think, how horublc to (eel ! 

The second VLsioii sets before him Ihe image of 
oeatli. in a great variety of uppearauces. The angel, 
to give hnii a gener.il idea of tlioao effects which his 
guilt had bi ought upon bis posterity, places before 
limi a luige hospital, or la^tai -iioii.se, tilled with per- 
.sons lying under all kinds of mortal disca&es. flow 
tinid) has the poet (old us that ihe sick persons lau- 
guiblied under Jmger.ng and incurable distempers, 
by an apt and judiciou.s use of such imaginary 
beings da those I mentioned lU my last Saturday’* 
paper ! 

Dire was the tossiiijf, deep thegroant, Despair 
'J’eiided tho sick, bu.sic’it from cuuch tr* couch; 

And over them Lriumpli.uit Death hia d.irt 
Miook, hut delay d to sink©, tho’ oft invok'd 
With vows, as their cliief good .nid Imal hope. 

Tho passion which likewise rises in Adam on this 
occasion is veiy natural : 

Sight flo deform what bear! of rock could long 
l)ry-ey’d behold '' Adam could not, but wepi 
llio’uolof woman bor>i. compas-iioii quell'd 
Min best of man, and gave liun up to tears. 

The discourse between the angel and Adam which 
follows, abounds with noble morals. 

As there is nothing more delightful in poetry than 
a contrast and opposition of incidents, the author, 
after this melancholy pro,spe(.tof death and sickness, 
raises up a scene of mirth, love, and jollity. The 
secret pleasure that steals into Adam’s heart, as he 
is intent upon this vision, is imagined with great de- 
licacy. 1 mustiflt oitiit the description of the loose 
female troop, who seduced the sons of God, as they 
are called in Scripture. 
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For that fair fomalo troop tboa that aecm’d 

or HO blythe, ao anioolh, ho yay. 

Yet t?nipty of ull good, wheroio coii'^isis 

Woman’s domestic hottoor, dnd cjiitfi pfvuso. ; 

Prod only and oompleted to the lasU? 

Of lustful a^>p«^enc^^ to Hlng, to dance, | 

'lo dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. ' 

'1 o these that sober race of men, i%hose hvis ! 

Uelt|/iou3 tilled them the aons of (lud, 
bhall yield up all their virtue, all tlieu fame. 

Ignobly, to the trams and to the smiles 
Of these fair atheists 

*The next vision is of a quite contrary nature, and 
tilled witli the horrors of war. Adam al the sight of 
It melts into tears, and breaks out luto that pas- 
sionate speech, 

• — O what are those ' 

Death's nnmsleri*. not men, v.ho thus dt.il death 
Inhumanly lo men, .'ind multiply 
'i'en Ihcusandfold the sm of liim who ’.lew 
His brother, for of whom sueh mass.icre 
Make lliey, but of iheir brotlireii, men of mcii > 

Milton to keep up an agreeable variety in liis vi- 
sions, after having laised in the mind of his reader 
the several ideas of terror whicn are contormable to 
the description of war, passes on to those softer 
images ol tiiurnpbs and lestivals, in that vision of 
lewduess and luxury which ushers lu the llood. 

As it is visible that the poet had his eye u]>on 
Ovid’s account of the universal deluge, the r^f^ier 
may observe with how much judgment he has 
avoided every thing that is redundant or pueiile in 
the Latm poet Wc do not here geo the woU swim- 
ming among tlie sheep, nor any of those wanton 
iinagmations which Seneca found tault with, as un- 
becoming this gicat catastrophe of nature. If our 
jioet has imitated that verso m which Ovid tclis us 
that there was nothing hut sea, and that this sea had 
no shore to it, he lias not set the thought m such a 
light as to incur the censuie w hicli critics have pas.scd 
upon it. The latter pint of that verse in Ovid is idie 
and superHuuus, hut just and beautiful lu Miltou. 

Jranque mare et tollui nullum discrinien habebaiit , 

Nil ni.ii pontus oral, deurant quoque Iiltora ponto. 

Dviu, Meiam i 2111. 

N(;v% seas and earth were in oonfusion lost . 

A world of w.itcrd, amf wiiliout a count — DnrviiS. 

Sea cover'd sea. 

Sea without Bhore .Mii.ton 

In Milton the former part of the descrijition docs 
nnt forestai the latter. How raucii more gieat and 
solemn on this occasion is that which follows in oui 
English poet, 

.\nd in tlioir palaces. 

Where luxury late reign'd, ae.i-moii»ters whelp d 
And stabled 

than that in Ovid, where we are told that the sea- 
1 dlf lay in those places where the goats were used 
to browse 1 The reader may find several other pa- 
rallel passages in the Latin and English description 
of the deluge, wherein our poet has visibly the ad- 
vantage. The sky’s being overcharged with clouds, 
the descending of the rains, the rising of the seas, 
and the appearance of the rainbow, are such descrip- 
tions as every one must take notice of- The cir- 
cumstance relating to Paradise is so finely imagined, 
uiid suudble lo the opinions of many learned authors, 
that I cannot forbear giving it a place in this paper. 

Then shall thin mouat 

or ParadJ<»e, by might of waves, be mov'd 
Out of hit place, push'd by the homed Rood ; 

With all hiB verdure spoil'd, and trees adrift 
l>o\vn the great river lo Ih' openiog gulf, 

Aud there take root ; an island call and bare, 

Ihe buunt of beats and ores and sea-mews' clang 


The transition which the poet makes from the vi- 
sion of the deluge, to the concern it occasioned in 
Adam, is exquisiiely graceful, and copied alter Vir- 
gil, though the first thought it introduces is lathcr 
111 lIic gpii it of Ovid ; 

llow (lidal fhou gneve then, Adura, to behold 
4 he oiid of all lliy olTtpring, end so sad. 

Depopulation! lliee another Hood, 

Of tears and sorrow, a flood, thee also drown’d, 

AuU sunk thee as tiiy sons - till gently rear'd 
By Ih’ aiig<d, on thy feet thou aloud st at lust, 
hlio' coiiiloitless, as when a father tnouriia • 
Hischiklreu all lu view destroy’d at once. 

I have been the more particular in my quotations 
out of the elcveuth book of Paradise Lost, because 
it lb not generally reckoued among the most shining 
books ot this poem; for which reason the reader 
might be apt to overlook those many passages m it 
which deseivoour admiiation. The eleventh and 
twelfth aie indeed built upon that single circum- 
stdiu'c ol the removal of our tiist parents Irom Para- 
dise ; but though this is nut in itself so great a sub- 
jCHt as that in most of the luregoing books, it is 
extended and diveisificd with so many surprising 
incidents and pleasing episodes, that these two last 
books can by no moans be looked upon as unequal 
parts ol this divine poem. I must tun her add, that 
had nut Milton represented our hist parents as driven 
out ol Paradise, his fall of man would not have been 
complete, and consequently his actum would have 
been imperfect.— L. 

No 3G1 J AJ§NDAY, aPUIL 28, 1712. 

■ Ntt\ ibu*< atqiie 

Quailngis pctinius bene vi^ore — Hoit 1 Kp xi. 29. 

Anxious through seas an4 laud to search for real, 

Is l)U' laborious idleness ui best — F kas>jis 

“ Mk. Spectator, 

“A LADY of my acquaintance, for whom I have 
too much respect to be easy while she is donjif an 
mdiNcieet at turn, has given OL*ca->ion to tins tionble. 
Sho IS a w'ldow to whom the indulgence of a lender 
husband has intrusted the management of a very 
groat fortune, and a son about sixteen, boih which 
she IS extremely fond of. The buy has parts ot the 
middle si/.e, neither shining nor despicable, and lias 
passed the common exercises of his years with toler- 
able advantage, but js withal what you would call a 
forward youth : by the help of this last qualihcalion, 
which selves as a varnish to all the rest, he is enabled 
to make the best use of his learning, and display it 
al full length upon all occasions. Ijast summer he 
distinguished himself two or three times very re- 
markably, by puzzling the vicar before an assembly 
of most of the ladies in the neighbourhood; and 
from such weighty cousideralions as these, as it too 
often unfortunately tails out, the mother is become 
invincibly persuaded that her son is a great scholar; 
and that to chain him down to the ordinary methods 
of education, with others of bis age, would be to 
cramp his faculties, and do an irreparable injury to 
his wonderful capacity. 

“ l happened to visit at the house last week, and 
missing tho young gentleman at the tea-table, whore 
hfe seldom fails to otbciato, could not upon so extra- 
ordinary a circumstance avoid inquiring after h:tn. 
My lady told me he was gone out with her woman, 
m order to make some preparation for their equi- 
page ; for that she intended very speedily to carry 
him to ‘ travel.’ The oddness of the expression 
•hocked me a little ; however, 1 so^n recovered my- 
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»clf enough to let her know, that all I waa willing 
to understand by it was, that she designed this sum- 
mer to show her son his estate in a distant county, 
in which he had never yet been. But sho'soon took 
care to rob me of that agreeable mistake, and let 
me into the whole affair. She enlarged upon young 
master’s prodigious improvements, and his compre* 
heusive knowledge of ail book-learning; concluding, 
that it was now high time he should be made ac- 
quainted with men and things: that she had re- 
solved he should make the tour of France and Italy, 
but could not bear to have him out of her sight, and 
therefore intended to go along with him. 

“ 1 was going to rally her for so extravagant a 
resolution, but found myself not in a fit humour to 
meddle with a subject that demanded the most soft 
and delicate touch imaginable, I was afraid of 
dropping something that might seem to bear hard 
cither upon the son’s abilities, or the mother’s dis- 
cretion, being sensible that m both these cases, 
though supported v-ith all the pow'crs of reason, I 
should, instead of gaming her ladyainp over to my 
opinion, only expose myself to her discsteem : I 
therefore immediately determined to refer the whole 
matter to the Spectator. 

“ When I tame to rcllcct at night, as my custom 
is, upon the occurrences of the day, I could not but 
belie\e that this humour of cari)iiig a boy to travtd 
in bis mother’s lap, and that upon a pretence of 
learning men and things, is a case of an cxtiaordi- 
uary nature, and cariies ou it a peculiar stamp of 
folly. I did not leracmber to have nict with its pa- 
rallel vvitliin the comp.iss of iny observation, though 
I could call to mind some not extremely unlike it. 
Fiom hence my thoughts took occasion to ramble 
into the general notion of travelling, as it is now 
made a part of education. Nothing is more fre- 
quent than to take a lad from grammar and taw, 
and, under the tuition of some poor scholar, who is 
willing to be banished for thnty pounds .a year and 
a little victuals, send him crjingand snivelling into 
fiireign countnos. Thus he spends bis time as 
children do at puppet-shows, and with much the 
same advantage, in staling and gaping at an 
amazing variety of strange things; strange indeed 
to one wlio is not piepaied to comprehend the lea- 
sons and meaning of them, whilst he should be lav- 
ing the solid loumlations of knowledge in his mind, 
and furnishing it with just rulc.s to d'rect his future 
progress in life under some skilful master ot the art 
of instruction, 

“ Can there be a more astonishing thought m na- 
ture, than to consider how men should fall into so 
palpable a mi.stake ? It is a large field, and may i 
very well exercise a sprightly genius ; but I do not ' 
remember you have yet taken a turn in it. I wish. 
Sir, you would make people understand, that ‘travel’ 
is really the last step to be taken lu the institution 
of youth ; and that to set out with it, is to begin 
where they should end. 

“ Certainly the true end o. visiting foreign parts 
is to look into their customs and policies, and ob- 
serve in what particulars they excel or come short 
of our own; to unlearn some odd peculiaritifs m 
our maunors, aud wear off such awkward stiffnesses 
and affectations in our behaviour, as may posj^bl^ 
have been contracted from constantly assoemting 
with one nation of men, by a more free, general, 
and mixed conversation. But how can any of these 
advantages be attained by one who is a misre 
strauger to the customs and policies of his native 
country, and has not yet fixed in his mind the first 


I principles of manners and behaviour? ^ To endea- 
vour It, is to build a gaudy structure without any 
^foundation; or, if I may be allowed the expression, 
to work a rich embroidery upon a cobweb 
' “ Another end of travelling, which deserves to be 

considered, is the improving our taste of the best 
authors of antiquity, by seeing the places where 
they lived, and of which they wrote : to compare . 
the natural face of the country with the descriptions 
they have given us, and observe how well the pic- 
ture agrees with the original. This must certainly 
be a most charming exercise to the mmd that is 
rightly turned for it; besides that it may in a good 
measure be made subservient to morality, if the 
person is capable of di awing just conclusions con- 
cerning the uncertainty of human things, from tho 
ruinous alterations time and barbarity have brought 
upon so many places, cities, and whole countries, 
which make the most illustrious figures in history. 
And this hint may be not a little unproved by exa- 
mining, every spot of ground that we find cclebiated 
as the scene of some famous action, or letairmig 
any footsteps of a Cato, Cicero, or Brutus, or some 
such great virtuous man, A nearer view of any 
such paiticular, though really little and trilling in 
itself, may serve the mure powerfully to waim a 
gei^jmus mind to an emulation of their viitues, and 
a skater ardency of ambition to imitate their 
bright exumjdvs, if it comes duly tempered and pre- 
pared foi the impression. But this 1 believe you 
will hardly think those to be, who arc so far from 
entering into the sense and spirit of the ancients, 
that they do not yet understand their language with 
any exactness.* 

“^But I have wandered from my purpose, which 
was* only to desire you to save, if possible, a fond 
15ngh8h mother, and mother’s own son, from being 
shown a ridiculous spectacle through the most po- 
lite pari of Europe. Pi ay tell them, that though 
to be .sea-siek, or jumbled in an outlandish stage- 
(oach, may perhaps bo healthful lor the constitution 
of the body, yet it is a])t to cause such a dizziness 
in young empty heads as too often lasts their life- 
I time. 

“I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ PillLIP IIoMKOUliD.” 

“ SiH, Birchin-lane. 

I was married on Sunday last, aud went peace- 
ably t<i bed, but, to my surprise, was awakened 
the next morning by the thunder of a set of drums. 
These warlike sounds (methinks) are very improper 
in a marri.agc-concert, and give great offence; they I 
seem to msniuate, that the joys of this state are j 


• The followlnR paragraph, In the first edition of this pnjier 
in folio, whether writJen originally by the Earl of Hardwickc, 
or inserted afterward by Sir R, Steeie, wn.s probably suppressed 
on the first re pubheaUon, at the roqueat of Addison. It is re* 
printed hero from the Spect ir. folio, No 3fi4. 

I cannot quit ibis head witlioul paying niy aoknowlcdgment.s 
to one of the most entertaining pieces ih)s age has produced, 
for the pJefttnire it gave me. You will ea.sily ^e$s that the 
book I have m my head is Mr. Addison's IteinurKS upon Italy. 
That ingenious gentleman has with so much art and judgnieut 
applied Ills exact knowledge of all the parts of claa.sical learn- 
ing, to illu!<trate the several occurrences of his travels, that hia 
work alone Is a pregnant proof of what 1 have said. Nobody 
that has a taste this way. can read him going from Rome to 
Naples, and making Horace and Sihus Itnlicus Ufa chart, but 
he must feel some uneasiness in hlmsulf to reflect that he was 
not in his retinue. I am sure 1 wi!<hi>d it ten times In every 
page, and that not without a secret vanity to think in what 
ftate 1 should have travelled the Apptan road, with Horace 
for a guide, and in company with a counlrynian of my own, 
who, of ail niim living, knows best how to follow his steva" 
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flliort, and that jars and discord soon ensue. 1 fear 
they iiave been ominous to many matches, and 
sometimes proved a prelude to a battle in the honey- 
niooii, A nod from you may hush them; therefoie, 
pray, Sir, let them be silenced, that for the future 
none hut soft airs may usher in the morniii|^ of a 
bridal night; which will be a favour not (rnly to 
those who come after, but to me, who can still sub- 
scribe myself, 

“ Yoiir most humble, 

“ and most obedient Scivant, 

“ lloiiiN Bkjdj &uoom.’ 

“ Mn. Spectatoh, 

“ I am one of that sort of women whom the gayer 
part of our sex are apt to call a prude. But to show 
them that I have a very little regard to their raillery, 
I shall bo glad to see tlieiii all at the /hnoioia H ulow, 
or the H'a/itan IVt/f, which la to be acted for the 
benefit of Mrs. Porter, on Monday the 28th instant. 
I assure you I can laugh at an amorous widow, or 
wanton wife, with as little temptation to imitate 
them, as I could at any other vicious eharacter. 
Mis. Port! r obliged me so very much in the exqm- 
fiite sense she .seemed to liave of the honouiable 
sentiments ami noble iiassioris m the character of 
Heimione, that 1 shall appear in her beha|Ji||t a 
comedy, (hough I have no gieat relish for ati^en- 
tertainments where the mirth is not s,Mm»ii(>d with 
a eeitdin seventy, which ought to recommend it to 
people who pretend to keep reason and authority 
over all their actions, 1 am. Sir, 

Your frequent Reader, 

T. “ A//i A.MIKA.” 

No. 305.] TUESDAY. APIHL 29, 17P2. 

Vero niagt**. quia vere calor rocht ohsiIju'? 

ViRu (ieorg 111 272 

But most in sprung the kindly sjirnu,' inqnres 

Keviving heat, and kindles genial lirc'^. 

AUAITlfn 

Flu-ih'd l)y tlic spirit of the genial ji'ar, 

Be greatly ( .•utious of your «<]uitng hearts 

1 Spnng, 160, fic 

The iiulhor of the Menagiana ae(|uaints us, tliat 
discoursing one day w'lth several ladies of quality 
about the effects of the month of May, winch lutuaes 
a kindly warmth into the earth, and all its inhabi- 
tants, the Marchioness of S— — , who was one of 
the company, told him, that though she would pro- 
mise to be chaste m every month besides, she could 
not engage for herself in May. As the beginning 
therefore of this month is now very near, I design 
this paper for a caveat to the fair sex, and publish 
it before April is quite out, that if any of them 
should be caught tripping, they may not pretend 
they had not timely notice. 

I am induced to this, being persuaded the above- 
mentioned observation is as well calculated for our 
climate as for that of France, and that some of our 
Biitish ladies are of the same constitution with the 
French marchioness. 

I shall leave it among physicians to determine 
what may be the cause of such an anniversary in- 
clination; whether or no it is that the spirits, after , 
having been as it were frozen or congealed by win- 
ter, are now turned loose, and set a rambling ; or 
th.it the gay prospects of fields and meadows, with 
the courtship of the birds in every bush, naturally 
unbend the mind, .lud soften it to pleasure: or 
that, as wmo have imagined, a woman is prompted 


by a kind of instinct to throw herself on a bed of 
flowers, and not to let tho-^e beautiful couches which 
nature has provided he useless. However it bo, 
the eflccls of this month on the lower part of the 
se.\, who act without disguise, are very visible. It 
lb at this time that wo see the young W'cnehes in a 
coiintiy parish dancing round a Maypole, which 
one of our learned antiquaries supposes to be a relic 
of a certain pagan worship that I do not think fit to 
mention. 

Jt lb* likewise on the first day of thi.s month that 
we see the rudd) milkmaid exerting herself in a 
moht sprightly manner under a pyiamid of silver 
tankarna, and like the virgin Tarpeia,* oppressed 
by the costly ornaments which her benefactors lay 
ui)on her. 

I need not mention the ceremony of the gieen 
gown, which is also ]>eculiar to this gay season. 

The same periodical love-lit .‘ipreads thiough the 
whole sex, as Mr. Diydeu well observes m his de- 
scription ot this merry month. 

For thoe, sweet niontli. the proves green liv'ries wear, 

II not the first, the f.iire.st of the jear. 

For tliee the (iricea lead the daiieinj,' hours, 

And nature’s really peii(,il paints the fl()wers 
'(’he sprl^>htly May eoijiir.muls our yoirlh to keep 
'1 he Mi'll* of her night, anti breaks their sleep, 

Kaoh gentle breast with kuully warmth she moves, 

Inspiies new flames, revives eAtinguish'd loves 

Accordingly, among the works of tlic great mas- 
ters 111 pdiuting, who have diawnthis geui.il ^easun 
of the }ear, we often observe Cupids confused with 
Zephyrs, living up and down prouiisi'uously m seve- 
ral parts of the pieiure. 1 cannot but add from my 
own expeneucp, that about this tune of the year 
love-letters come up to me in great numbers, from 
all quarters I'f the nation, 

I received an epistle m particular by the last po.st 
from a Yorkshire gentleman, who makes heavy 
complaints of one Zelinda, whom it scenis he has 
com ted un.suceesbfullY these three years ])-»st. He 
tells me that he designs to try her this May ; and 
if he does not carry hi*, point, he will never think of 
hei ID ore. 

Having thus fairly admonished the female sex, 
and laid bcfoie thorn the dangers they are exposed 
to 111 this critical month, I shall in the uex*. place 
lay dow'n some rules and directions for (heir better 
avoiding those calentures which are so very frequent 
in thi.s season. 

In the first jdacc, I would advise them never to 
venture abroad in the fields, but in the company of 
a parent, a guaidian, or some other sober discicpt 
poison. I have before shown how apt they aic to 
trip in the flowery meadow ; and shall further ob- 
serve to them, tliat Proserpine was out a-maymg 
when she met with that fatal adventure to which 
Milton alludes when he mentions — 

— ■ - — Tbal fair fieM 

Of Knna, where Proserpmc gath nnjj flowers, 

IlerReJf a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gather’d — 

Since 1 am got into quotations, I shall conclude this 
head with Virgil s advice to young people, while 
they are gathering wild strawberries and nosegays, 
that, they should Invn a caie of the snake m the 
grass. 1 

In the second place, I cannot but approve those j 
prescriptions which our astrological physicians give 
m their almanacs for this month : sucu as are “ a 

* T. Uvli Htat Dec, i. hb 1 cap. xl 
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spare and simple diet, with a moderate use of phle* 
botorav.’^ 

Uuder this head of abstinence I shall also advise 
my fair readers to be in a particular manner care- 
ful how they meddle with romances, chocolate, 
novels, and the like inflauiers, which I look upon as 
very dangerous to be made use of during this great 
carnival of nature. 

As I have often declared that I have nothing 
more at heart than the honour of my dear country- 
women, I would bep them to consider, whenever 
their resolutions begin (o fail them, that there are 
but one and-thirty days of tins soft season, and that 
if they can but weather out this one month, the rest 
ot the year will be easy to them. As for that part 
of the fair sex who stay in town, I would advise 
them to be particularly cautious how they give them- 
Bclves up to their most innocent entertainments. It 
they cannot forbear the playbouso, I would recom- 
mend tragedy to them rather than comedy ; and 
should think the puppet-show much safer for them 
than the opera, all the while the sun is in (iennni. 

The reader will observe, that this paper is written 
for the use of those ladies who think it worth while 
to war against nature in tlie eauhC of honour. As 
for tliat abandoned crew, who do not think virtue 
worth contending for, but give up their reputation 
at the first sumiiioiis, such warnings and prcmoiii- 
tiuus aie thrown away upon them. A piostitutc is 
(he same easy creatine in all months of the year, 
and makes no chftVreucc between May aud Decem- 
ber. — X. 


No. 3Ge.] WlilDNESDAV, APRIL 30, 1712. 

Pone me pigris ubi nulla e.impls 
Arbor trsUv.i rerroalur .iiir.v, 

Duk'e rnkmtein I^al.men am.ibo, 

Iliik'O loquenloni — Hoa 1 Od xxn 17 
Set me wliereon some patlile‘'H pLun 
Thu swaithy Afiu aiis coinplain, 

To sue the i harmt ol tJie ^uti 
So near the scoichitn{ country lun. 

1 lie huinmg /one, the fro/.t-n isles, 

Shall hoar mo ‘'Oi^^ of Celia's smiles. 

All onbl, but in her breast, I will despise, 

And <lare all lit at, but thatofCelus ejes. 

lloKeo.MMOX 

There arc such wild inconsistencies in (he 
thoughts of a man m love, that I have often reflected 
there can be no reason for allowing him more li- 
berty than others possessed with frenzy, but that lies 
distemper has no malevolence in it to any mortal. 
That devotion to his mistress kindles in his imnd a 
general tenderness, which exerts itself towards eveiy 
object as well us his fair one. When this passion 
is represented by writers, it is common with them to 
endeavour at certain quaintncsses and turns of ima- 
gination, which aie apparently the work of a mind 
at ease; but the men of true taste can easily dis- 
tinguish the exertion of a mind which overflows 
with tender sentiments, and the labour of one which 
is only describing distress, In performances of this 
kind, the most absurd of all things is to bo witty ; 
every sentiment must grow out of the occasion, and 
be suitable to the circumstances of the chara«er. 
Where this rule is transgressed, the humble servant 
in all the fine things he says, is but showing hia mis-^ 
tress how well he can dress, instead of saying how 
well he loves. Lace and drapery is as much a man, 
as wit and turn is passion, 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

The following verses are a translation of a Lap- 


land love song, which I met with in Scheffer's his- 
tory of that country.* I was agreeably autprised 
to find a spirit of tenderness and poetry in a region 
which I never suspected for delicacy. In hotter 
climates, though altogether uncivilized, I had not 
wondered if 1 had found some sweet wild note* 
among the natives, where they live in groves of 
oranges, and hear the melody of birds about them. 

But a Lapland l)ric, breathing sentiments of love 
and poetry, not unworthy old (ireeee or Horae ; a 
regular ode from a elimatc pinched with frost, and 
cursed with darknes.s so great a part of the jear; 
where it is amazing that the poor natives .should get 
food, or be templed to piopagato Ihcir species— thig^ 

I confess, seemed a greater miracle to me than the 
famous stories of their drums, their winds, and en- 
chantments. 

“ I am the bolder in commending this northern 
song, because I havo faithfully kept to the senti- 
ments, Without adding or diimni.'ihing ; and pretend 
to no gieatiT prai&e from my tfrauslatiou, than they 
W'ho smooth ami clean the furs of that country which 
have suffeicd by carnage. The numbers in the 
original arc as loose and unequal ns those in which 
the Biitish ladio.s sport their Pindarics; and per- 
haps the fairest of them might not think it a disa- 
greeable piescnt from a lover. But I have ventured 
to hmd it in stricter measures, as being more proper 
for our tongue, though pci haps svilder graces may 
better ‘luit the genius of the Laponian language. 

“ It will be necessary fo imagine that the author 
of this soug, not having the liberty of visiting his 
mistress ut her luther’s house, was in hopes of spy- 
ing her at a distance m the fields . 

, Thou rising sun who^e gl.idsoine ray 
Iiiviios my fair to rural play, 

Dispel Uu‘ misl, and clear the skies, 

And hniig nij Orra to iny cyca. 

Oh’ were 1 sure my dear to view. 

1 d climb that pine-lroe s topmost Unigh 
Aloft in .ur that t^uiv ring plays. 

Amt round and round for ovurga/c 
My Orra Moor, where art tlion laid ^ 

^^'h:lt W4fod tc>uc’e?ds my sleeping maid ? 

Fast by (lie roots enrag'd 1*11 U'Or 
'J'he trees that hide iny proiuis d fair. 

Oh ! I could ndc the elouds .ind skies, 

Ol on Iho r;i\en s pinu'iis rise ! 

Ye stoiks. ye swans, a mommU stay, 

And waft a lover on his way ! 

Vly bliss too long my bride denies, 

Apace the Wiisting summer flies ; 

Nor yet llic* wintry blasts I fear. 

Not stomm or night shall keep me here 

What may for .strength with steel coniporo ? 

Oh ! love ha,s fellers stronger far ? / 

By bolts of steel are limbs confin d f 

But cruel love cnchainM the mind. 1 

No longer then perjdex fby breast- 

When ihoughls torment the first are best , ^ 

'Tis in.id to go, 'tis death to stay , 

Away to Orra! ho-slo away ! 

Mr. Spectator, April the 10th. 

I am one of those despicable creatures called a 
chamber-maid, and have lived with a mistress for 
some time, w-hom I love as iny life, which has made 
my duty and pleasure inseparable. My greatest 
delight has been in being employed about her per- 
son ; and indeed she is very seldom out of humour 
for a woman of her quality. But here lies my com- 
plaint, Sir. To bear with rao is all the fneonrago- 
raent she is pleased to bestow upon me; tor 
gives her cast-off clothes from me to others • •Umo 

* '1 bin Laplniid love eong is ascribed to Mr Aitibnne phllHpe. 
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she pli'a?e(l to be^iuvr m the house to those that 
neither v^ant uor wear them, and some to hangers 
on that fiequcnt the house daily, who come dressed 
out in them. This, Sir, is a very mortifying sight 
to me, who am a little necessitous for clothes, and 
love to appear what I am; and cause® an uneasi- 
ness, so I hat I cannot serve with that cheerfulness 
as formerly ; which my unstress takes notice of, and 
calls envy and ill-temper at seeing others preferred 
belore me My mistress has a younger sister lives 
in the house with her, that is some thousands below 
her in estate, who is continually heaping her favours 
on her maid ; so that she can appear every Sunday, 
for the first quarter, in a fresh suit of clothes of her 
mistress’s giving, with all olhci things suitable. All 
this 1 see without envying, but not without wishing 
my lujstro&s would a little consider what a discou- 
ragement It isS to me to have my perquisites divided 
between fawners and jobbers, which others enjoy 
entile to themselves. I have spoken to riiy mis- 
tress, but to little purpose; 1 have desired to be 
discharged (for in'lecd 1 fret myself to nothing), 
but that she answers wish silence I beg, Sir, your 
direction what to do, for 1 am lully resolved to fol- 
low your counsel ; who am 

“ Your adiniicr and humble Servant, 

“ Const ANT iA Comb-bkcsm- 

** I beg that )ou will jmt it in a better diess, and 
let it come abroad, that my mistress, who is an ad- 
mirer of jour fipeculalioiia, may see it.’‘ — T. 

No. 3G7.1 THURSDAY, MAY I 1712. 

Penturae parcilo chart© — Jcv Sat i )8 

In mercy spare us. wlieu wo do our best 
To make as inu( h wii-sle paper as the rest 

I HAVE often pleased myself with considering the 
two kinds of benefits which accrue to the public 
from these my speculations, and which, were I to 
speak after the manner of logmans, I would distin- 
guish into the material and the formal. B) the 
latter I undiTStand those advantages which my 
readers receive, as their minds arc either improved 
or delighted by these my daily labours; hut having 
already several times descanted on my endeavours 
in this light, I shall at present wholly confine my- 
self to the consideration of the former. By the 
word material, 1 mean those benefits which arise to 
the public from these my speculations, as they con- 
sume a consideiable quantity of our papcr-inariU' 
facturc, employ our artisans in puntiiig, and find 
business for great numbers of indigent persons. 

Our pap'^r-raanufdcture takes into it scveial mean 
materials, which could be put to no other use, and 
affords work for several hands in the collecting of 
them which are incapable of any other employment. 
Those poor retailers, wboiii we see so busy in every 
street, deliver in their respective gleanings to the 
merchant. The merchant carries them in loads to 
the paper-mill, where they pass through a fresh set 
of hands, and give life to another trade. Those who 
have mills on their estates, by this means consider- | 
ably raise their rents; and the whole nation is in a 
great measure supplied with a manufacture for which 
formerly she was obliged to her neighbours. 

The materials are no sooner wrought into paper, 
but they are distributed among the presses, where 
they again set innumerable artists at work, and fur- 
nish business to another mystery. From hence, ac- 
' cordingly ai they arc stained with news or politics 


they fly thiough the town m Post men, Post-'boy?, 
I Daily Courants, Reviews, Medleys, and Examiners. 
' Mon, women, and children, contend who shall be 
I the first bearers of them, and get their daily suste- 
I nance by spreading them. In short, when I trace 
in my mind a bundle of rags to a quire of Spectators, 
I 1 find so many hands employed in every step tb'ev 
take through their whole progress, that while I am 
wilting a Spectator, I fancy myself providing bread 
j for a multitude. 

I If I do not take care to obviate some ojmy witty 
j readers, they will be apt to tell me, that my paper, 

} after it is thus printed and published, is still benefi- 
cial to the public on several occasions. I must con- 
fess I have lighted my pipe with rny own works for 
this twelvemonth past. My landlady often sends up 
her little daiigiiter to desire some of my old Spec- 
tators, and has tiequeutly told me that the paper 
they are printed on is the host in the woild fo wrap 
spice in. Tliey likewise make a good foundation 
lor a iniitton-pio, as 1 have more than once expe- 
rienced, and were very much sought for la.st Christ- 
mas by the whole ncighbouihood. 

It is pleasant enough to consider the changes that 
a linen l»-agmeiJt undergoes, by pus.sing through the 
several hands above mentioned. Tlie finesL pieces 
of Holland, when worn to tattcis, assume a new 
whiteness moie beautilul than the first, and often 
return in the shape ol letters to their native countrv. 
A lady’s sliil't may be nietamorjihoscd into billeiB- 
doux, and come into ner possession a second time. 
A beau may peruse his eravat after it is worn out, 
with gi eater pleasure and advantage than ever he 
did in a glass In a word, a piece of cloth, after 
baMDg officiated for some years as a towel oi a nap- 
kin, may by this means be raised fiom a cluugiull, 
and become the most valuable piece ol furnituie in 
a prince’s cabinet. 

The politest nations ol Europe have endeiuouied 
I to VIC with one another for the reputation of the 
finest printing. Ahioliite governmciils, as well as 
ioj)ubJic.s, have cm ouraged an art which seems to 
be the noblest and most hcncficidl that was ever in- 
' vented among the sons ot men. The present King 
of France, in his pursuits after gloiy, has particu- 
larly distinguished himself by tho pioinotingof this 
usetul art, insomuch that several books have been 
printed in the I.nuvre at liis own expense, upon 
which he sets so great a value, that he considers 
them as the noblest presents he can make to foreign 
I princes and ambassadors. If we look into the com- 
lUioiiwealths of Holland and Venue, we shall find 
that in this pill titular they hate made themselves 
I the envy of the greatest monarchies. Elzevir and 
i Aldus aie more frequently mentioned than any pen- 
sioner of the one, or doge of the other. 

The several presses which arc now in England, 
and the great encouragement w'hich has been given 
to learning for soaie years last past, has made our 
own nation as glorious upon this account, as for its 
late triumphs and conquests. The new edition 
which 18 given us of Ciesar’s Coininentarios* has 
already been taken notice of in foreign gazettes, 
and, IS a work that docs honour to the English press. 
It 18 no wonder that an edition should be vei’y cor- 
’•ect which has passed through the hands of one of 
the most accurate, learned, and judicious writers 
this age has produced. The boaiUy of the paper, 
of the character, and of the several cut.s with which 
this noble work is illustrated, makes it the finest 

• A mest beautiful editioD of CKsar*® Memoirs, published 
about thin time iii fniio, by Dr. Samuel Clarke 
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book l)iat I have ever seen ; and is a true in^tdiice 
ol' the penius, which, though it does not 

come the first into any art, generally carries it to 
greater heights thou any other country in the world 
I am paiticularly glad that this author comes Irani 
a British printing-house m «o great a niagniheence, 
as he is the first who has gi\en us any tolerable ac- 
count ot' our country. 

M) illiterate leaders, if any such there are, will 
ho surprised to hoar me talk of leaiiiing as the gloiy 
of a nation, and of printing as an art that gams a 
reputation to a people among whom it flouiishes. 
When men’s thoughts arc taken up W'lth avarice 
and ambition, they cannot look upon any thing as 
great or valuable which does not bring with it an 
extraordinary power or interest to the person who 
IS conocined* in it. Bnt as I shall never sink this 
paper so far as to engage w’lth Goths and Vandals, 
1 fcliall only regard such kind of reasoners with that 
pity which is due to so deploiable a degree of stu- 
pidity and Ignorance. — L. 


No. 3(i8.] FRIUAV, MAY 2, 17J2. 

Nos cleceli.it 

Liigorr ubi esset aliquia lu luconi editm, 

Hinnaiia’ vita* varia rejailaiitc'' mala; 

At qvn Ul)Oroa inorie tiius.set gra\ es, 

Omiiea aiiiicoti laudo el LtUtia exequi 

KoRie apu<l Tcia, 

When first an infant di;uvi IJie vital air. 

Ortieuius Kiief 'iliould \^ck'tmle him to tare: 

But Jo;, .should Ide » concluduig scene allend. 

And innth bo Kojit to gi ice a dying fiieiid 


it to my cousin with some apprehension. She smiled 
and said, «ihe knew M. Festeau had no, inclination 
to do her injury. Ho seemed to recover himself, 
and smiling also, proceeded in his work. Imme- 
diately after the operation, he cried out that he was 
the most unfortunate of all men, for that he hau 
opened an artery instead of a vein. It is as impos- 
sible to expiess the artist’sdifliui tmu as the | atienFs 
composure. I will not dwell on little circumstances, 
but go on to inform you, th.ii within three days’ 
time it was thought necessary to take off her arm, 
She was so far lioin using Feulcau us il would be 
natural to one of a lower ^plnt to treat him, that 
she would not let him be absent liom any consuka-, 
tion about her present condition, and on e\ery oc- 
casion asked if he was satislicd in the measures that 
W'erc taken about her. Before this last operation 
she ordered her will to be diawm, and, after having 
been about a quarter of an hour alone, she bid the 
surgeons, of whom poor Festeau was one, go on in 
their woik. 1 know not how to give you the terms 
of art, but there appeared such symjitonis after the 
amputation of her arm, that it was visible she tould 
not live four-und-twenty hours. Her behavioarwas 
so magnanimous throughout this whole affair, that 
I was particularly curious in taking notice of what 
passed as her late approached nearer and neaier, 
and took notice of what slie said to all about her, 
particulaily wonl for word what she spoke to M. 
Festeau, which was as follows — 

“ ‘ Sir, )ou gne me incxpiessiblc soirow for the 
anguisli with which 1 see you ovei whelmed. I am 
temovod to all intents and purposes from tlic mte- 
lests of human lilc, therefore I am to begin to think 
like one wholly uucoiiceincd in it. 1 do not con 
sider you as one by whose error I have lost my life; 
no, you are my benefaetc^r, as you have hastened 
my eutiance into a happy immortality. This is my 
sense of this accident, but the world in which you 
live may have thoughts of it to yrur disadvantage . 

I have therefore taken care to provide for you in 
my will, and have placed you above what jou have 
to fear fmm their ill-nature,' 

“ While this excellent woman spoke these words. 
Festeau looked as if he received a condemnation to 
die, instead of a pension for his life. Madame dc 
Villacerte lived till eight of the clock the next night; 
and though she must have laboured under the most 
exijuisite torments, she possessed her mind with so 
wonderful a patience, that one may rather say she 
ceased to breathe, than she died at that hour. You, 
who had not (he happiness to be personally known 
to this lady, have nothing but to rejoice in the ho- i 
nour you hud of being related to so great merit; ,♦ 
but we, who have lost her conversation, cannot so 
easily resign our own happiness by refletUou upon , 
hers. 

“ I am, Sir, your affectionate kinsman, 

“ and most obedient, humble Servant, 

*' Pall. KE&^AtD.’' 

There hardly can be a greater instance of an 
heroic mind than the unprejudiced manner in which 
this lady weighed this misfortune. The regard o( 
life itself could not make her overlook the contrition 
of the unhappy man, whose more than ordinary 
concern for her was all his guilt. It would cer- 
tainly be of singular use to human society to liave 
an exact account of this lady's ordinary conduct, 
which was crowned by so uncommon magnanimity. 
Such greatness was not to be acquired in the Iwt 
article j nor is it to be doubted but it was a constant 


As the Sjicctaloi is iu a kind a paper of news 
from the natuial woild, others are tiorn the busy 
and politic jiait of mankind, I shall tianslate the 
following letter, written to an eiimieut French gen- 
tleman in thi-i town (lora Pans, which gives us the 
exit of a heroine who is a patierri of patience and 
generosity. 

“ Srii, Pans, Apiil 18, 1712, 

“ It is so many ycais since you lelt your native 
country, that 1 am to tell you the chaiaders of )oai 
nearest relations as much as if \ou were an utter 
stranger to them. The nct.'i«ionof thi.s is to give 
vou an account of flie death of Madame deVillaierfe, 
whose depaituie out of this life I know not whotlier 
a man of vour philosophy will (all unfortunate or 
not, since it was attended with some circumstances 
as much to be dt^sired as to be lamented. She was 
her W'liole life happy m an uiiinterniptod health, and 
was always honoured for an evenness of temper and 
greatness of mind. On the 10th instant that lady 
was taken with an indispo.^itiou winch conliued liei 
to her chamber, but was such as was too slight 
to make her take a sick- bed, and yet too grievous j 
to admit of any satisfaction in being out of it. It i 
IS notoriously known that some vears ago Monsieur 
Festeau, one of the most considei able surgeons in 
Pans, was despeiately in love with this lady. Her 
quality placed her above any application to her on 
tne account of his passion; but as a woman always 
has some regard to the person whom she believes to 
be her real admirer, she now took it in ber^iead 
(upon advice of her physicians to lose some of her 
blood) to send for Monsieur Festi’au on that occtf- 
sion. I happened to be thero at that time, and my 
near relation gav6 me the privilege to be present. 
As soon as her arm was stripped bare, and ho began 
to press it in order to raise the vein, his colour 
changed, and I observed him seized with a sudden 
irenior, which made me rake the bberty to speak of 
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practice of all that is praiseworthy, which made her 
capable of beholding death, not as the dissolution^ 
but consummation of her life,— -T. 


No. 369.] SATURDAY, MAY 3. 1712, 

Semuu-i irrliant amnios dcmissa per sures. 

Qimin qu>« sunt ocuUs subjfcta fidelihus — 

Hun. Ars Popt IRO 

What we hear moves less than what wo see, — Uoscommon*. 

Mti.TON, after having represented in vision the 
history of mankind to the first groat period of na- 
ture, dispatches the remaining part of it in narra- 
tion. He has devised a very handsome reason for 
the angel’s proceeding with Adam after this man- 
ner; though doubtless the true reason w'as the 
difficulty which the poet would ha\e found to have 
shadowed out so mixed and complicated a story in 
visible objects, I could wish, however, that the 
author had done it, whatever pains it might have 
cost him To give my opinion freely, I think that 
the exhibiting part of the history of mankind in 
vision, and part in narrative, is as if a history- 
painter should put in colouis ftnc-half of bis subject, 
and write down thc» remauiiug jiart of it. If Mil- 
ton’s poem Hags any w hcic, it is m this narration, 
where in some jilaces the author has been so atten- 
tive to his divinity that he has neglected his poetry. 
The narration, however, uses veiy happily on seve- 
ral occasions, where tlie subject is capable of poeti- 
cal ornamcuits, as particularly in the eoiifusiou which 
he describes among the builders of Rabel, and in 
his short sketch of the plagues ot Egypt. The storm 
of hail and tire, w-ith the darkness that overspicad 
the land for three days, are described w'lth great 
strength. The beautiful passage which follows is 
raised upon noble bints in Scripture : 

Thus with ten wouncl'^, 

The ricer dragon, tam'd, at length submit 
To let Ins sojourners depart , and oft 
lluiublea his stubborn heart, but still, as ico, 

More harden'd after thaw ■ til) in Ins i.igo 
Pursuing whom h« lute dismiss d, the se.i 
■^wallow.s him with his host, but them lets pass 
As on dry land between two i rj stal walls, 

Aw'd by the ro<l of Moses so to stand 
Divided 

The nvei-dragnn is an allusion to the crocodile, 
which inhabits the Nile, from whence Egypt de- ! 
fives her plenty. 'I'his allusion is taken Irom that I 
sublime passage in Ezekiel “ Thus saith the Lord 
God, Behold 1 am against thee, I’haraoh, king of 
great dragon that lieth in the midst of 
his rivers, which hath said, My river is mine own, 

1 and 1 have made it for myself.” Milton has given 
j us another very noble and poetical image in the 
same description, which is copied almost word for 
. word out of the history of Moses : 

All night he will pursue, but his approach 
I Darkness dofendi between till morninj^ watch. 

Then through the faery pillar and the cloud 
(iotl lookuig forth Will trouble all his host, 

And craze their chariot wheels' when, by command. 

Moses once more his potent rod extends 
Over the sea : Uie sea lus rod obeys- 
On their embalifll'd ranks the waves return. 

And uverw helm their war- — 

As the principal design of this episode was to 
give Adam an idea of the holy person who was to 
reinstate human nature in that happiness and per- 
Rclion from wliich it bad fallen, the poet coiinnes 
mmself to the line of Abraham, from whence the 
Messiah was to descend. The angel is described ai 


seeing the patriarch actually travelling towards the 
land of promise, which gives a particular liveliness 
to this part of the narration : 

I see him, but thou canst not, witli whal faith 
j He leiivpi Ilia gods. hi8 friend?, nnd native soil, 

I Ur of Chaldea, pa?dng now ihe fora 

To Haran , after him a cumbroui train 
I Of herds, and flocks, and num'rous servitude 

Not wuini ring poor, but trusting all Ins vveullh 
I VV^itb (lod. who c.-iU’d him in a land unknown. 

I Canaan he now attains, I see his tents 

Pitch'd about heheeheni, and the neighbouring plain 
Of Morc-h , there by promise he receives. 

Gift to his progeny of all that land ; * 

From H.miath northward to tlio desert aoiith ■ 

('1 lungs by iheir nuinus I call, though yet uniiam'd ) 

As Virgil’s vision m the sixth i^^neid probably 
gave Milton the hint of this episode, the last line 
is a tiansldtion of that verse where Anchises men- 
tions the names of places, which they were to bear 
hereafter ; 

Hu'C turn iiomina eruiit, nunc sunt sine nomine torra? 

j The poet has very finely rcjiresonted tlie joy and 
I gladness of heart which rises in Adam upon his liis- 
I covery of the Messiah. As he sees his day at a 
! distance through types and shadows, ho rejoices in 
It- but when ho finds the redemption ot man com- 
' plcted, and Paiadisc again renewed, lie bieaks forth 
in raptuie and traiispuit 

<) goodness infitiito. goodness immense • 

'J'hat .'ll! Has good of evil .shall proiliu c, 5:c 

I have hinted in my sixth paper on Milton, that 
tan heroic poem, according to tlie opinion of the 
; best critics, ought to end hapjniy, and leave the 
j mind of the reader, alter having conducted it 
, through many doubts and fears, sorrows and dis- 
I quietudes, in a state of tranquillity and satisfaction. I 
' Milton’s fable, which had so many other qualifu a- | 
j tious to recommend it, was deficietit in this par^i- , 
i cuUr. It IS here therefore that the poet ha'- shown i 
I a most c\(|Uisite judgment, as well us the (iiicst lu- 1 
ivention, by liuding out a method to supply this 
I iiatuidl delect in his subject. Accordingly lie leaves 
(he adversary of mankind, in the last view who h 
he gives us of him, under the lowest state of morti- 
fication and disappointment. We see him chewing 
allies, grovelling in the dust, and loaded with su- 
pcrnumeiary pains and torments. On the contrary, 
our two lirst parents arc comforted by dreams and 
visions, cheered with promises of salvation, and in a 
manner raised to a greater happiness than that 
vvliith they had foifeited. In sliuit, Satan is repre- 
sented miserable in the height of his triumphs, and I 
Adam triumphant in the height of misery. I 

Milton’s poem ends very nobly. The last speeclios 
of Adam and the archangel are. full of moral and 
instructive sentiments. Tlio sleep that fell upon 
Eve, and the efl'ects it hud ui quieting the disorders 
of her mind, produces the same kind of consolation 
in the reader, who cannot peiuse the last beautiful 
speech, which is ascribed to the mother of mankind, 
without a secret pleasure and satisfaction : 

Whence thou return'Ht, and whither wenl'Hl. I know; 

For God i.s also in sleep, and dreams advise. 

Which he hath sent propitious, somo great good 
Freinging, .since, with sorrow aud heart s diafrcas 
Wearied. I fell asleep, but now led on, 

In me is no delay ; with thee to go. 

Is to stay here , withoat thee here to stay, 
fs to go iieiioe unwilling * thou to me 
Art all things under heav'n, all places tliou. 

Who for my wilful crlino art banish'd hence 
This farther consolation yet secure 
I carry hence ; though all by me is lost, 

Such favour I unworthy am vouchsard, I 

By me the promis'd seed ihall all restore. 
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The following lines, which concludo the poem, ; upon a certain moral, as the ground-work and foun- 
rise iu a most glorious blaze of poetical images and ^ liation of his poem, and afterward finds out a stO'y 

to it ; I am hon^ever of opinion, that no just heroic 
poem e\er wa.s or can he made, from whence one 


exprcK.ioiifl. 

Heliodorus iu his iEtliiopics acquaints us, that 


the motion of the gods differs from that of mortals, j gieat moral may not he deduced. That which reign.s 
a.s the former do not stir their feet, nor proceed step | m Milton tJie most universal and most ttseful that 


by step, but slide over the surface of the earth by 
a uuiform swimming of the whole body, 'fhe reader 
may observe with how poetical a description Milton 
has attributed the same kind of motion to the angels 
who were to take possession of Paradise : 

So spake our mother Eve; and Adam heard 
Well plc-in’d. but ansAer'd not, for now too 
Th’ archangel stood, and from tlie oilier bill 
To their fixM station, all m bright luray 
The Cherubini descended , on the j^round 
(ihdinji nieteoroas, as evoninK nnsl 
Ills’ll frnm a rner. o'er the roansh glides. 

And gathers gronmt fast at the Jab'rers heel 
Iloinevvard returning. High in trout ad vane M. 

The brandlhird sAord of (»od before tlicm blaz'd 
Fierce as u comet-— 

The author helped his invention m the following 
passage, by reffecting on the hchavmni ol the angel 
who in holy writ has the conduct of Lot and hi*; 
family. The circumstances drawn fiom that rela- 
tion at c very gracefully made use of on this occasion 


In either h.ind the hast'ning angel c.iuglit 
Our ling ring p.norit'i, and to lU’ ciisloin gate 
Led iheiv direct, and down the tli(T as fust 
I'o the ^iihjeitKl plain . tlien disappear'd, 

'1 hey looking back, {».(: 

The scene which our first parents arc surpiised 
with, upon their looking back on Patadisc, wonder- 
fully stiikes the leadcr’.s imagination, as nothing 
cAu be more uatuial tliau the teats they shed on 
that occasion : 

They, looking back, all (h* eastern side beheld, 

Of Paradise, swi bite tlieir luipjiy •*cat, 

Wav'd over by iliat flaniing hi and, the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d and hery .inns * 

Some Tiaturiil tears they dropp'd, but w ip d them soon , 

The world was all tiolore ihtin, wliere to lIiooso 
Tlieir place of rest, and I'rovidenec their guide 

If I might presume to otfer at the smallest altera- 
tion in this divine w’oik, I should think the poem 
would end better with the [nissage here quoted, than 
the two verses which follow . 

I'bey baud in hand, with wand ring .steps and slow. 
Through Kden took their solitary way 

These two veises, though they have tlieir beauty, 
fall very much below the foicgoing pass*igc, and re- 
new in the mind of the reader that anguish which 
was pretty well laid by that consideration , 

The world was all before them, where to chuoso 
Their place of rost, and Viovidcnce tluu guide. 

The number of books in Paradise Lost is equal 
to those of the jfEucMd. Our author in his first edi- 
tion had divided his poem into ten books, but after- 
ward broke the seventh and the eleventh each of 
them into twm different books, by the help of some 
small additions. This second division was made 
with great judgment, as any one may see who will 
be at the pains of examining it. It was not done 
for the sake of such a chimerical beauty as that of 
resembling Virgil in this particular, but for theAorc 
just and regular disposition of this great work. 

Those who have read Bossu, and many of tlid* 
critics who have written since his t'mc, will not 
pardon me if I do not find out the paru'cular moral 
which is inculcated m Paradise Lost Though I 
can by no means think, with the last-mentioned 
Preach author, that an epic writer first of all pitches 


•an be imagined. It is in shoit tfiii-, that obedience 
to the Will of God makes men happy, and that dis- 
obedience makes them miserable This is visibly 
the moral of the puncipal fable, which turns upon 
Adam and Eve, who continued in Paradise while 
they kept the command that was given them, and 
were driven out of it as soon as they had trans- 
gressed. This is likewise the moral of the principal 
episode, which shows us how an innumerable multi- 
tude of angels fell from tlieir state of bliss, and were 
east into hell upon their disobedience. Besides this 
great moral, which may be looked upon as the soul 
of the fable, there are an affinity of under morals 
which are to be drawn from the several parts of the 
poem, and which make this work more useful and 
instructive than any oilier poem in auy language. 

Those who have criticized on the Odyssey, the 
Iliad, and iEneid, liave taken a great deal of pains 
to fi.\ the number of months or days contained in 
the .'ll t ion of each of those poems. If any one 
thinks It worth his wliilc to examine this particular 
ill Milton, he will find, tliut from Adanr.s first ap- 
pearance in the I’liuith book, to his c^xpiilsion from 
Paradise in the twelfth, the author reckons tendays. 
As for that pait of tiie action which is described m 
the tliree liist hooks, as u does not pass within tho 
regions of nature, 1 have betorc observed that it is 
not subte< t to any (ahulations of time. 

I have now finislied my observations on a work 
wdut;h does an honour to the English nation. I have 
taken a geticial view of it under these four heads-— 
the fable, tlie charaeters, the scntiuien-ts, and the 
language, and made each of them the suiiject of a 
particular paper. I have m the next place spoken 
of the censures winch our author may incur under 
each of those heads, which I have confined to two 
papers, though I might have enlarged the number 
if 1 had been disposed to dwell on so ungrateful a 
subject; 1 believe, however, that tho severest reader 
will not lind any little fault in heroic poetry, which 
this author has tallcn into, tliat Joe.s not come under 
one of those heads among which I have dnstrihuted 
bi.s several blemishes. After having thus treated at 
largo of Paradise Lost, I could not think it sufficient 
to have celebrated this poem in the whole without 
descending to partuulars. I have tlierelore bestowed 
a pap<!r upon each book, and eiideavouicd not only 
to prove that the poem is beautilul in general, but 
to point out its particular beauties; and, to deter-" 
mine wherein they consist. 1 have endeavoured to 
show how some passages are beaubfiil by being stib- 
hme, others by being sol), others by being natmal; 
which of them are recommended by the passion, 
which by the moral, which by the seutimeut, and 
which by the expression. I Lave likewise endea- 
voured to show how the genius of the poet shines by 
a happy invention, a distant allusion, or a judicious 
imitation ; how ho has copied or improved Homer 
or Virgil, and rai.se(l his own imaginations by tho 
use which he has made of several poetical passages 
in Scripture. I might have inserted also several 
passages m Tasso, which our author has imitated : 
but, as I do not look upon Tasso to be a sufficient 
voucher, 1 would not perplex my reader with such 
quotations as mightdu more honour to the Italian 
toaa to the English poet In short 1 have endea^ 
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voured to particularizi* tho«e in numerable kinds of 
beauty which it would be tedious to recapitulate, but 
which are essential to^poetry, and which maybe met 
with in the works of this great author. Had I 
thought, at my first engaging in this design, that it 
would have led t|ie to so great a length, I believe I 
should never have entered upon it ; but the kind re- 
ception which it has met with among those W'hose 
judgment 1 have a value for, as well as the uncom- 
mon demands which my bookseller tells me ha\e 
been made for these particular discourses, give me 
no reason to repent of the pains I have hern at in 
composing them. — L. 


No. 370.] MONDAY, MAY h, 1712 

Totus muiidu'i agit histnoncm 

All (he world's a sltge, 

And all the men and women merely players — JsnAKSPiARE 

Many of my fair readers, as well as very gay and 
welU received persons of the other sex, are extremely 
perplexed nt the Latin sentences at the head of my 
speeulaiions. I do not know whether I ought not 
to indulge them with translflttions of each of them 
however, I have to-day taken down from the top of 
♦he stage in Drury-lane a bit of Latin which often 
stands in their view, and siguifies, that “ The whole 
v\orld arts the player.” It is certain that if wc look 
dll round us, and behold the different employments 
of mankind, you hardly see one who is not, as the 
player is, in an assumed oharactor. The lawyer 
who IS vehement and loud in the cause wherein he 
knows ho has not the truth of the question on his 
bide, 18 a player as to the personated part, but in- 
cumparahly meaner than he as to the prostitution 
of himself for hire: because the pleader’s falsehood 
introduces iiijuslice; the player feigns for no other 
end but to divert or instruct you. The divine, whose 
passions transport him to say any thing with any 
View but promoting the interests of true piety and 
religion, is a player with a still greater imputation 
of guilt, in propoition to his depicciating a charac- 
ter more sacied. Consider all the different pursuits 
and employments of men, and you will find half 
their actions tend to nolliiiig else but disguise and 
imposture; and all that is done which proceeds not 
from a man’s very self, is the action of a pla}cr. 
For this reason it is that I make so frequent men- 
titin of the stage. It is with mo a matter of the 
highest consideration, what parts aie well or ill per- 
formed, what passions or sentiments are indulged or 
cultivated, and consequently what manners and 
customs are transfused from the stage to the woild, 
which reciprocally imitate each other. As the 
writers of epic poems introduce shadowy persons, 
and represent vices and virtues under the characters 
of men and women; so I, who am a Spectator m the 
world, may perhaps sometimes make use of the 
names of the actors o«i the stage, to represent or 
admonish those who transact affairs in the world. 
When I am commending Wilks for representing 
the tenderness of a husband and a father in Macbeth^ 
the contrition of a reformed prodigal in Hairy the 
Fourth, the winning emptiness of a young man of 
good-nature and wealth in The Trip to the Jubilee j 
the ofHciousness of an artful servant m the Eoj, 
when thus I celebrate Wilks, I talk to all the world 
who are engaged m any of those circumstances If 
1 were tO Rpeak of merit neglected, misapplied, or 
misunderstood, might I not tay Estcourt hag a great 
capacity ? But it is not the interest of others who 


bear a figure cm the stage, that his talents were un- 
derstood; it is their business to impose upon him 
what cannot become him, or keep out of his handa 
I any thing in which he would shine. Were one to 
raise a suspicion of himself in a man who passes 
upon the world for a fine thing, in order to alarm 
him, one mielit say, If Lord Foppington was not on 
the stage (Cibber acts the false pretensions to a j 
genteel behaviour so very justly), he would have ] 
in the generality of mankind more that would ad- 
mire than deride him. When we come to characters 
directly comical, it is not to he imagined wkat effect 
a well-regulated stage would have upon men’s man- 
ners. The craft of a usurer, the absuidity of a rich 
fool, the awkward roughness of a fellow of half 
courage, the ungraceful mirth of a creature of half 
wit, might for ever be put out of countenance by 
proper parts for Dogget. Johnson, by acting Cor- 
bacdiio the other night, must have given all who 
saw him, a thorough detestation of aged avarice. 
The petulancy of a peeviih old fellow, who loves and 
hates he knows not why, is very excellently per- 
formed by the ingenious Mr. Wilbani Penkethnian 
in the Fop's Fo^uiie; where, in the character of Don 
(/holme Snap Shorto de Testy, he answers no ques- 
tions but to those whom he likes, and wants no ac- 
count of any thing from those he approves, Mr. 
Penkethman is also master of ns many faces in the 
dumb scene as can be expected from a man in the 
circumstances of being ready to perish out of fear 
and hunger. He wonders throughout the whole 
scene very masterly, without neglecting hi» victuals. 

If it bo, as I have heard it sometimes mentioncii, a 
great qualification for the world to follow busiuess 
and pleasure too, what is it m the ingenious Mr. 
Penkethman to represent a sense of pleasure and 
pain at the same time — as jou may see him do this 
evening ? * 

As it is certain that a stage (Aiglit lo be wholly 
suppressed, or judiciously encouraged, while there is 
one in the nation, men turned for regular pleasure 
cannot employ Uieir thoughts more usefullj, for the 
diversion of mankind, than by convincing them 
that it is in themselves to raise this entertainment 
to the greatest height. It would be a great im- 
provement, ns well as embellishment to the theatre, 
if dancing were moie regarded, and taught to all 
the actors. One who has the advantage of such an 
agreeable girlish person as Mrs. Bicknell, joined 
with her capacity of imitation, could in proper ges- 
ture and motion rcqueseiit all the decent characters 
of female life. 'A An amiable modesty in one aspect 
of a dancer, ^d assumed confidence in another, 
a sudden joy iii another, a falling-off with au impa- 
tience of being beheld, a retuin towards the audience 
with an unsteady resolution to approach them, and 
a well-acted solicitude to please, would revive in 
the company all the fine touches of mind raised in 
observing all the object.s of affection or passion they 
had before beheld. Sn^h elegant entertainments as 
these would polish the town into judgment iri their 
gratifications ; and delicacy in pleasure is the first 
step people of condition take in reformation from 
vice. Mrs. Bicknell has the only capacity for tiii«; 
801 ^ of dancing of any on the stage; and I dare 
all who see her performance to-mofrow night, wnen 
sure the romp will do her best for her own benefit, 
will be of ray mind. — T. 
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No, 371.) TUESDAY, MAY 3, 1712. 

Jartme Igltuv laudas qiiod da Kaplantibus unu4 
Kidebat? Juv. x. 28 

shall the sage* your apt^roTfation vyiq. 

Wbosa laagbing features wort a coustaiit 

I SHALL comujunicate to my readers the following 
iotter for the eiitertaminent of this day 
“Sir, 

“ You know very woU that out nation is more fa- 
mous for that sort of men who are called ‘ whims* 

Liid ‘ humoriaU,* than any Other conutry in the 
World: for which reason^ it is observed, that our 
English cotnedy otceU that of all other nations in 
the novelty aud variety of its characters. 

“ Among those innumerable sets of whims which 
'’Ur country produces, there arc none whom I have 
regarded with more curiositv than those who have 
invented any particular kind of diversion for the en- 
tertainment of themselves and their friends. My 
letter shall single out those who take delight m 
sorting a company that has something of burle&que 
and ridicule m Us appearance, lHhall make my- 
self understood by the following example. One of 
tho wits of the last ago, who was a man of a good 
estate, f thought he never laid out his money better 
than in a jest. As he was one year at the Bath, 
observing that, in the great confluence of fine peo- 
ple, there were several among them with long chins, 
a part of the visage by winch he hiinaolf was very 
much distinguished, he invited to dinner half a score 
of these remarkable persons, who had their mouths 
in the middle of their faces. They ha<l no sooner 
placed tbomselvcs about the table but they began 
to stare upon one another, not being able to imagine 
what had brought them together. Out English pro- 
verb sajs, 

*Tii merry m the hall, 

^ When beardft w ai,' all 

It proved so in the assembly I am now speaking of, 

who seeing so many peaks of faces agitated with: , i , . , 

eating, drinking, and discourse, and observing all f^rous but unnecessary woids that had nassed in his 
the chins that were present meeting together very i 
often over the centre of the table, every one ^rew i 


S uestB being a brave man, and fuller of resentment 
lan he knew how to express, went tmt of the room, 
and sent the facetious iuvitcra challenge in writing, 
which, though it was afterward dropped by the in- 
terposition of friends, put a stop** to those ludicroua 
entertainments. 

“Now, sir, I dare say you will agree with me, 
that as there is no moral in these jests, they ought 
to be discouraged, and looked upon rather as pieces 
of unluckincss than wit. However, as it is natural 
for one man to refine upon the thought of another ; 
and impossiblo for any single person, how great so- 
ever his parts may be, to invent an art, ana bring it 
to its utmost perfection; I shall here give you an 
account of an honest gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who, upon hearing the character of the wit above 
mentioned, has himself assumed it, and endeavoured 
to convert it to the benefit of mankind. He invited 
half a dozen of his fiicnds one day to dinner, whp 
were each of them famous for inserting several re- 
dundant phrases in their discourse, as ‘ D'ye hear 
me ? — D’ye see ? — That is,— And so, Sir.* Each 
of his guests making fienucnt use of his particular 
elegance, appeared so^diculous to his neighbour, 
that he could not but reflect upon himself as ap- 
pearing equ.illy iidiculous to tho rest of the com- 
pany. By this means before they had sat long to- 
gether, every one, talking with iho greatest circum- 
spection, and carefully avoiiling his favourite exple- 
tive, the conversation was cleared of its reduudau* 
cies, and had a greater quantity of spusc thong! 
less of sound in it. 

“ The same well-mohning gentleman trx>k occa- 
sion, at another time, to bring together such of his 
friends as were addicted to a foolish habitual caistom 
of swharing. In order to show them the absurdity 
of the practice, ho had recourse to the invention 
above mentioned, liaving placed an amanuensis in 
a private part of the room. After the second bottle, 
when men open their minds without reserve, my 
honest friend began to take notice of the many so. 


sensible of the jest, and came into it with so much 
good humour, that they lived in strict friendship aud 
alliance from that day forward, 

“ Tho same gentleman some time after packed 


way to such superfluous phrases. ‘ What a tax, 
says he, ‘ would they have laised for the poor, had 
we put the laws in cxeeiilioii upon one anotlier !' 
Every one of them took this gentle leproof in good 


together a set of oglers as he called them, consisting know ing tlieir 

of such as had an unlucky cast m Ihc.r eyes. His i ‘-“nversulion would have no secrets in K ho Imd 
diversion on this occasion was to seo the crossbows, i m "nting and for the 


mistaken signs, and wrong connivances, that passed 
amidst to many broken and lefruetod lays of sight. 

“Tho thinl feast which this merry gentleman ex- 
hibited was to the stammerers, whom he got together 
in a surticicnt body to fill his table. He had ordered 
one of his servants, who was placed behind a scieen, 
to write down their table talk, which was verw easy 
to be done without tho help of short-hand. It ap- 
pears by the notes which wore taken, that though 
their conversation never fell, there were not above 
twenty words spoken during the first course; that 
upon serving up the second, one of the company 
w'as a quarter of an hour m telliag themYthat fhe 
ducklings and asparagus were very good ; and that 
another took up the same tigic in docUriog himself 
of the same opinion. This jest did not, however, go 
oif so well as either of Uie former ; for one of the 


1 Vlllai'i, Uwj List Duk« of fluckltigham, and fdtbcr of tho i ^ clock, their tinte of parting 
lati Lady Mary Worfley Moiitajjua " " o-.*,,.. -v. 


humour-saki', would read it to them, if they pleased. 
There were ten sheets of it, which might have been 
reduced to two, had there nut been those abominable 
interpolations I have before mentioned. Upon tho 
reading of it in cold blood, it looked rather like a 
conference of fiends than of men. In short, every 
one trembled at himself upon hearing calmly what 
he had pronounced the heat and inadvertency 

of discourse. 

*' I shall only mention another occasion wherein 
he made use of the same invention to cure a differ- 
ent kind of men, who are the pests of all polite con- 
versation, and murder time as much as either of tho 
two former, though they do it moie innocently— -I 
mean, that dull generation of ntory-tellers. My 
friend got together about half a dozen of hif ac- 
quaintance, who were infected with*^ this strange 
malady. The first day ono of them sitting down 
entered upon thd siego „of Namur, which, lasted till 
four u*clock, their time of parting Tho second day 
; a North Bntou took possesbion of the discour-o. 

2 F 
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I which it was impossible to get out of bis hands so 
long as the company stayed together. The thiiJ 
clay was engrossed after the same manner by a story 
, of the same Jeuglh. They at last began to reflect 
1 ujion this barbarous way of treating one another, 
and by tins rneaub awakened out of that lethargy 
I with which each of them had been seized for icvo- 
: ral yeaib. 

j “As you have somewhere declared, that extra- 
I ordinary and uncommon characters of makind are 
j the game which you delight in, and as I look upon 
I you to be the greatest sportsman, or, if you please, 
j the Nimrod among this species of wnlers, I thought 
I this discovery would not be unacceptable to you. 
j I. “I am, sir, &c.'’ 


No. 372.] Wf:DNESDAY, MAY 7, 1712, 

— PiuU;t bn'c oppnbria nobh 

Kt <hci potiusjc, el non potuisse lefelli. 

Ovid, Met i 759 

To bear an open 'ilanflor n a curse. 

Uul not (o IhkI an .uiswer n a woisc * — Drvukn 

“ Mk. Si’i'XTATOK, May 6, 1712. 

“I AM sexton of tlie p-andi of Covent-garden, ami 
' complained to you some time ago, that a.s 1 was toll- 
ing into pray CIS at eleven in the moiiiiug, crowds 
i of people of quality hastened to assemble at a pup* 

' pet-show on the othci side ot the garden. I had at 

' the fdinti time a \ ery groat disesteem for Mr. Powell 
: and his little thoughlle.ss eommonw'calth, as if they 
had enticed the gentry into tlioso wandennp : but 
' let that be as it will, I now am couviueed of the 

honest intentions of the said Mr. Powell and com- 

pany, and send this to acquaint you, that he has 
, given all the profits which shall arise to-morrow 
♦ j night by his play to the use of the poor chanty- 
; children of this pansh. 1 have been inforniod, sir, 
j that in Holland all persons who set up any show, or 
! act any stage-pl.iv, be tbe actors either of wood and 
I W’lre, or tie.'*!! and blood, arc obliged to pay out of 
j their gams such a jirupoiliou to the honest and iii- 
1 dustrious poor in the neighbourhood: by this means 
they make diversion and pleasure pay a tax to la- 
bour and industry. I h-ave been told also, that all 
the time of Leut, in Koinan Catholic countries, the 
►persons of condition administer to the necessities of 
the poor, and attend the beds of lazars and diseased 
persons. Our protestant ladies and gentlemen are 
so much to seek for proper ways of passing time, 
that they are obliged to puuchiuello for knowing 
what to do with themselves. Since, the case is so, 1 
desire only you would entreat our people of quality, 
who are not to be inlerrupled in their pleasure, to 
think of the practice of any moial duty, that they 
would at least fine for thQii sms. and give something 
to these poor children : a little out of their luxury 
and superfluity would atone, m some measure, for 
the wanton use of the rest of their fortunes. It 
would not, methinks, be amiss, if the ladies who 
haunt the cloisters and passages of the playhouses 
were, upon every offence, obliged to pay to this ex- 
cellent institution of schools ol chanty. This method 
would make offenders themselves do service to the 
public. But in the meantime I desire you would 
publish this voluntary reparation which Mr. Powell 
does our parish, for the noise he has made m it by 
tbe constant rattling of coaches, drums trumpets, 
triumphs, and baftle.s. The destruction of Iroy, 


• 1^1 tt-e 0 ’^‘ginal publication In folio, ruotro is wanting 


adorned with Highland dances, are to make up the 
entertainment ot all who are so well disposed os nor 
to forbear a light entertainment, for no other reason 
but that It IS to do a good action. 

“ 1 am, sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Ualfh Bem.frt. 

“ I am credibly informed, that all the insinua- 
tions which a certain writer made against Mr. Powell 
at the Bath, are false and groundless.’* 

“ Mh. Spectator, 

“ My employment, which is that of* a broker, 
leading me often into taverns about the Exchange, 
has given me occasion to observe a certain enor- 
mity, which I shall here submit, to your animadver- 
sion. In three or four of these taverns, I have, at 
diffcieiit times, taken notice of a precise set of peo- 
ple, with grave coimtcuaiices, short wigs, blatdc 
clothes, or dark camlet trimmed with black, and 
mourning gloves and hat-bands, who meet on cer- 
tain days at each tavern successively, and keep a 
sort ol moving club. Having olten met with their 
faces, and obsB<(|cd a certain slinking way in their 
dropping ill one alter anotlier, I had the curiosity to 
inquire into their cliaraetcrs, being the rather moved 
to it by their agiccing in the singulaiity of their 
dress ; and I find, upon duo examination, they are 
a knot of parisli cleiks, who have taken a fancy to 
one another, and perhaps settle the bills of mortality 
over tbeir half-pints. I have so great a value and 
veneration lor any who have but even an assenting 
Amen in the service of religion, that 1 am afraid 
lost these persons should incur some scandal by this 
practice; and would therefore have them, wuthout 
raillery, advised to send the Florence and pullets 
home to their own houses, and not pretend to live 
as well as the overseers of the poor. 

“ 1 am, sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ IltMFHRY TkANSPER.” 

“ Mk. Spectator, May 6th. 

“ I was last Wednesday night at a tavern in the 
city, among u set of men who call themselves ‘ the 
lawyers* club.’ You must know, sir, this club con- 
sists only of attorneys ; and at this meeting every 
one proposes the cause he has then in hand to the 
board, upon which each member gives his judgment 
accoidiiig to the experience he has met with. If it 
happens that any one puts a case of which they have 
had no precedent, it is noted down by their clerk, 
Will Goospquill (who registers all their piocccd- 
ings) ihat one of them may go the next day with it 
to a counsel. This indeed ih commendable, and 
ought to be the priiiripal end of their meeting; but 
had you been there, to have heard them relate their 
methods of managing a cause, their manner of draw- 
ing out their bills, and, in short, tiieir arguments 
upon the several ways of abusing tbeir clients, with 
the applause that is given to him who has dune it 
most artfully, you would before now have given 
your remarks on them. They are so conscious tliat 
their discourses ought to be kept a secret, that they 
arc very cautious of admitting any person who is not 
of/heir jprofossion. When any lyho are not of the 
law are let in, the person who introduces him says 
he is a very honest gontlciaan, and he is taken in, 
as their cant is, to pay costs. I am admitted, upon 
ibe recommendation of one of their principals, as a 
very honest, good-natured fellow, that will never be 
in a plot, and only desires to drink his bottle and 
smoke his pipe. You have formerly remarked upon j 
several sorts of clubs ; and as the tendency of this 
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is only to increase fraud and deceit, 1 hope you will 
please to take notice of it. 

“ I au», with respect, your bumble Servant, 

^ T. “H. R.” 

No. 373 ] THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1712. 

FqUU enlin vitiuin specie vh lulls et umbra. 

Juv. Sat XIV 109 

Vice oft is hid In Virtue’s fair dlstfulso. 

And lu her borrow'd form escapes Inquiring eyes 

Mh. Lockk, in his treatise of the Human Under- 
standing, has spent two chapters upon the ahn&e of 
ivords. The first and palpable abuse of words, be 
says, is when they are used without clear and dis- 
liiic't ideas ; the second, when we are so inconstant 
and unsteady in the application of them, that W'e 
BODictimos use them to signify one idea, sometiines 
anotlier. He adds, that the result of our contem- 
plations and reasonings, while we have no piecise 
ideas fixed to our words, must needs be veiy con- 
fused and absurd. To avoid this iiiconvenieoce, 
more especially in morabdiscoiiises, where the same 
word should be constantly used jn the same sense, 
he earnestly roeoinineiuls the use of dofimlions. 

* A detinition,"’ says he, “ is the only way wheichy 
die piecise meaniujf ol niLual words can be known." 
He thereluie aiciises those of great negligcine vcho 
discourse of moial things with the least obscurity in 
the teims they make use of; since, upon the foie 
iuentioued gumnd, he does not scuiple to say that 
he th'nks *' morality is cajiable of demonstration, as 
I well as the matheinatu.s." 

I kuow no two wolds that have been moic abused 
j ty the dilTereut and wrong interpretations v\hKh 
I are put upon them, than these two, modesty and 
assurtance. To say such a one is a modest man, 
sometimes indeed passes fur a good character; but 
at pu'sent in very often used to signify a sheepish, 
aw'kwaid felloiv, who has neither good bleeding, 
politeness, nor any knowledge of the world. 

Again, a man of ri'^surance, though at first it only 
denoted a person of a fiec and open cariiage, is now 
very usually applied to a prolligate wietch, w'ho can 
nreak through all the lules ot decency uud morality 
without a blush. 

1 shall endeavour therefore icvtliis essay to restore 
these words to their true meaning, to pi event the 
idea of modesty from being confounded with that of 
sheepishness, and to binder impudence from passing 
for assurance. 

If I was put to. detine modesty, 1 w'ould call it 
“ the reflection of an ingenious^ mind, either when 
a man has committed an action for whicli he cen- 
sures himself, or fancies that he is e.\poBcd to the 
ceusuie of others.” 

For this reason a man truly modest is as much so 
when he is alone as in company, and as subject to 
a blush in hia closet as when the eyes of multitudes 
are upon him. 

I do not remember to have met with any instance 
of modesty with w,hich I am so well pleased as that 
celebrated one of the young prince, whose father 
being a tributary king to the Romans, had serejal 
comjdaints laid against him before the viiatc, as a 
tyrant and oppressor of his subjects. The prince 
went to Rome to defend bis father; but coming into 
the senate, and hearing a multitnde of crimes 
proved upon him, was so oppressed when it came to 
bis torn to speak, that he was unable to utter a 


• " Ingenious'' aceins to be here uaetl for •• bigeuuous." 


word. The story tells us, that the fathet'o wcie 
more moved at tins instance of modesty and inge-> 
nuity"' than they could have been by the most pa- 
thetic oration, and, in short, pardoned the guilty 
father for this early promise of virtue in the son. 

I take ‘‘assurance lobe the faculty of possessing 
a man’s self, or of saying and doing ludifferont 
things without auy uneasiness or emotion in the 
mind,” 'I hat which generally gives a man assu- 
rance is a moderate knowledge of the world, but, 
above all, a mind fixed and determined in itself to 
do nothing against the rules of honour and decency. 
An open and assured behaviour is the natural con- 
sequence of sui h a resolution. A man thus armed, 
if his vsords or actions are at any time misrepre- 
sented, retires within himself, and trom a conscious- 
ness of his own integrity, assumes force enough to 
despise the little ceasuies of ignorance and malice. 

Every one ought to cherish and encourage in 
himselt the modesty and assuiaiice I have here 
mentioned. 

A man without assurance is liable to be made 
uneasy by the fully or ill-ndtiirc of every one he 
converses with. A man without modesty is lost to 
all sense of honour and virtue. 

It IS more than probable that the pnnee above 
mentioned possessed both these qiialificatious in a 
very cuiineiit degree. ^Vlthout assurance, he would 
never have undertaken to speak holbro the most 
august assembly in the world: without modesty, 
he would have pleaded the cause he had taken upon 
him, th(,ugl) it had ajipcared ever so iscaudaJous. 

From what has been said, it is plain that modesty 
and assurance arc both amiable, and may very well 
meet in the same person. 'SV’hen they are thus 
mixed and blended together, they compuse what 
we endeavour to expiess when we say “ a moile.st 
assurance ;” by winch we underslaud the just mean 
between bashfulness and impudence. 

I shall conclude with observing, that as the same 
man may be modest and assured, so it is also pos- 
sible for the same to be both iiupudcnt and bashful. 

We have frequent instances of thiG odd kind of 
mixture in people of depraved minds and mean edu- 
cation, who, though they are not able to meet u 
man’s eyes, or pronounce a sentence without con 
fusion, can voluntarily comiiut the greatest villauies 
or most indecent act ions. 

Such a person seems to have made a resolution 
to do ill even m spite of himself, and m deliauce of 
dll those checks and restraint? his temper aud com- 
plexion seem to have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, 1 would endeavour to establish 
this maxim, that the practice of virtue is the most 
proper method to give a man a becoming assurance 
in ins words and actions. Guilt always seeks to 
shelter itfcelf in one of the extremes and is soine- 
tiines attended wich botli. — X. 
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Nil aclum reputans si quid Buperesset t^gendum. 

Lucas, li. 57 

He reckon'd not the past, while aught remain'd 

Great to be done, or mighty to be gam’d.— Hows. 

There is a fault, which, though common, wants 
a name. It is the very contrary to procrastination. 
As we lose the present hour by delaying from day 
to day to execute what we ought to do immediately, 

• “ Ingienuity” B^onii here lo b* it»cd in the sAnGe of “ In- 
genuoutoess-” 
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80 most of us t?ko occasion to sit »till and throw 
away the time in our possession by retrospect on 
what 18 past, ima^rinin},; we have already acquitted 
ourselves, and ostablishcd our characteis m the Bight 
of inankind. But when we thus put a value upon 
ourselves for what we have already done, any fur- 
ther than to explain ouiselves lu order to assist our 
future conduct, that will give us an over-weening 
opinion of our merit, to the prejudice of our present 
industry. The great rule, methinks, should be, to 
manage the instant in which we stand, with forti- 
tude, equanimity, and moderation, according to 
men’s respective circumstancca. If our past actions 
reproach us, they cannot be atoned for by our own 
severe reflections so cffcctiially as by a contrary be- 
haviour. If they are piaisewoithy, the memory of 
them IS of no use but to act suitably to them Thus 
a good present bchavioiii is an implnit repentance 
for any miscarriage in what is past; but present 
slackness will not make up for past activity. Time 
has swallowed up all that we contemporaries did 
yesterday as iirevoiahly as it has the actions of the 
antediluvians. But we aic again awake, and what 
shall we do to-day— to-day, which passes while we 
are yet speaking? Shall wo remember the folly of 
lust night, or lesolve upon the exercise of virtue to- 
morrow ? Last night IS certainly gone, and to- 
monow may never arrive. Tins instant make use 
of. Can you oblige any man of honour and virtue? 
Do it iinincdiateh. C.id you visit a sick friend? 
Will it revive him to see you enter, and suspend 
your own ea.se and pleasure to comfort his weakness, 
and heal the impcrtineucies of a wictch in pain ? 
r)o not slay to take coach, but be gone. Your mis- 
tress will briug sorrow, and your bottle madness. 

(lu to neither- Such virtues and diversions as 

these are mentioned because they occur to all men. 
But every man is sulRciently convinced, that to sus- 
pend the use of tlic jiresent moniont, and resolve 
better for the future only, is aq uupaulonable folly. 
What 1 attempted to consider, was the mischief of 
setting such a value upon what is past, as to think 
we have done enough. Let a man have filled all 
the offices of life with the highest dignity till yes- 
terday, and begin to live only lo himself to-day, he 
^inust expect he will, in the effects upon his reputa- 
tion, be consideied as the man who died yesterday. 
The man who distinguishes himself from the rest, 
stands jn a press of people : those before him inter- 
cept his progress ; and those behind him, if he does 
not urge on, will tread In in down Coesar, of whom 
it was said that he thought nothing done while there 
was left any thing for him to do, went on in per- 
forming the greatest exploits, without assuming to 
himself a privilege of taking rest upon the foundation 
of the merit of his former actions. It was the man- 
ner of that glorious captain to write dowm what 
scenes he had passed through ; but it was rather 
to keep hL affairs lu method, afid capable of a clear 
Review in case they should be examiued by others, 
than that he built a renown upon any thing that 
wasvpast. I shall produce two fragments of his, to 
demonstrate that it w-as his rule of life to support 
himself rather by what he should jiorform, than 
what he had done already. In the tablet which he 
wore about him the same year in which he obtained 
the battle of Pharsalia, there were found these loose 
notes of his own conduct. It is supposed, by the 
circumstcuices they alluded to, that they might.be 
set down the evening of the same night. 

“My pari is now but begun, and my ^lory nust 
be Busuined by the use I make, of tins victory; 


olheiwise my will be gi cater than that of Pom- 
pey. Uur personal reputatioq will rise or fall a>) 
we bear our respective fortunes. All my private 
enemies among the prisoners shall be spared. 1 
will foiget this, in order to obtain such another day. 
Trebutius is ashamed to see me; I will go to his 
tent, and be reconciled in private. Give all the 
men of honour, who take pait with me, the terms I 
olTcred before the battle. Let them owe fhi.s to their 
friends who have been long in my interests. Power 
18 weakened by the full use of it, but extended by 
model ation. Galbinius is proud, and v^ill be ser- 
vile in his present fortune : let him wait. Send for 
Stortinms : ho is mmlest, and his virtue is worth 
gaming. I have cooled my heart with reflection, 
and am fit to rejoice with the army to-morrow. He 
i.s a popular general, who can expose himself like 
a private man during a battle; but bo is more po- 
pular wlio can rejoice but Lke a private man after 
a victory.” 

What 18 particularly proper for the example of 
all who pretend to industry in the pursuit of honour 
and viituo, is, that this hero was more than ordi- 
narily solicitous about his reputation, when a com- 
mon mind would have thought itself in security, 
and given itself a loose to joy and triumph. But 
though this is a very great instance of his temper, 

I must confess I am more taken with his reflections 
when he reined to his closet in some disturbance 
upon the repeated ill omens of Calphuruia’s dream, 
the night before his death. The literal tiaiislatiuu 
of that fragment sball conclude this pajuT. 

” Be It bo then. If I uin to die to-morrow, tli;»t 
is what I am to do to-moiiow. It will not be then, 
because I am willing it should be then; nor shall 
I escape it, because 1 am unwilling. It is in the 
gods when, but in myself bow, I shall die If Cal- 
pluiriiia’s dreams are fumes of indigestion, how 
shall I behold the day after to-morrow ' If they 
, are from the gods, theii admonition is not to prepare 
mo to escape fiom their decree, but to meet it. I 
have lived a lulilcsb ol dajs and of glory : wbat is 
theie that Cojsar has not dune with us much honour 
as ancient heroes — Cjcsar has not yet died ! Cassar 
IS piepared to die.” 

T. 
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Nou possidenloni multa voravpris 
Kei.U* bealujii , icctiiw ortup^l 
Nomeii beah, qui deurum 
Munerlbus aapu'ntei nti, 

Duramque callet paupenem pati, 

Pejosquii letho flupitiuin tiinet — Hor 4 Od. be 45 
Wo barbarously call them blest 
Who are of largest loneiineiits possest, 

While swelling colTers break their ovMicr's rest. 

More truly happy those who eau 
Govern th.il little empire, man ; 

Who spend their treosuie freely, as 'twas giv^’n 
By the large bounty of indulgent He.iv n , 

Who, in a fix’d umuterable slate, 

Smile at the doubtful tide of Fate, 

And scorn alike her fnendship and her hate 
Who poison less than falsehood fear, 

Loath to purchase life ao doar.— SispNar 

? HAVE more than once had oi^aaion to mention 
a noble saying of Seneca the philosopher, that a 
virtuuus person struggling with misfortunes, and 
rising above them, is an object on which the gods 
themselves may look down with delight. 1 shall 
therefore set before my reader a scene of this kind 
of distrew in private life, for the speculation of tliis 
day. 

An eminent citizen, who had liv^ in good fashion 
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Biid credit, was, by a train of accideiUs, aud hv an 
unavoidable perplexity in his alfairs, reduced to a 
low condition. There is a modesty usually attend- 


“ DiCAHKsr Chilp, 

** Your father and I have just received a letter 
from n gentleman who pretends love to you, with 


ing faultless poverty, which made him rather choose proposal that insults our inisfortunes, and woii'd 
to reduce his manner of living to his present cir- ^ throw us to a lower degree of misery than any thing 
cimiatances, than solicit his friends in order to sup- which is come upon us. Ilow could this barbarous 
port the show of au estate when the substance w'us man think that the teiideiost of paients would bo 
gone. His wife, who was a woman of ^eIlSc and tempted to supply their wants by giving uj) the best 
vntue, behaved herself on this occasion with un-|of children to lulainy and ruin? It is a mean and 
common decency, and never appeared so amiable ' cruel artifice to make tins proposal at d time whf-u 
ill his eyes as now. Instead of uphiaiding him witli 1 he thinks our necessities must compel us to any 
the ample fortune she had brought, or the many j thing; but vve will not eat the bread of bhamc ; aiul 
great offers she had refused for hia sake, she re- j tlieretore vve charge thee not to think of us, but to 


doubled all the instauce.s of her affection, while hei 
husband was continually pouring out his heart to 
her in complaints that he had ruined the best woman 
m the world. Ho sometimes came home at a time 
when she did not expect him, and surprised her in 
tears, w'hirh she endeavoured to conceal, and always 
put on an air of cheerfulness to receive him. To 
lessen their expense, their eldest flaughter (w’hora I 
shall call Amanda) was sent into the country, to 
the house of an lionest farmer, who hod mained a 
servant of the family. This young woman was ap- 
prehensive of the rum which was appioaihing, and 
bad privately engaged a fneud in the neighbourhood 


avoid the snare which 18 laid for thy virtue. Be- 
ware of pitying us ; it is not so bad as you perhaps 
have been told. All things will yet be well, and I 
sliJiH write my child belter news. 

'• I have been interrupted ; I know not how I 
was moved to say things would mend. As I was 
going on, 1 was startled by the noise of one that 
knocked at the door, aud hath brought us an unex- 
pected supply of a debt which has long been owing. 
Oh ! I will now tell thee all. It is some Hays 1 
have lived almost without support, having conveyed 
wh.it little money I (ould raise to your poor lather. 
Thou will weep to think where he is, yet be assured 


to give her an account of wdiat passed fiom time to lie will be soon ai iil)eity. That cruel letter would 
time HI her father's affaiis. Amanda was in the have hioke his he.irt, but I have coiHcaled it tnun 
bloom of hrr youth and beauty ; when the lord of him. I have no cmnpaiuon at presen besides litllo 
tlie manor, who often called in at (he fairnei's house . Fanny, who stands watching my looks as 1 wiitc, 
as he followed his country sjioits, fell passionately 1 and is crying for her .sister. She says she la suie 
in love with h'^ r. He was a man of gteat genero - 1 vou aie not well, having Hiscovoicd that my present 
sity, but, ftom a loose ednralion, had contracted a I trouble is about you. But do not think I would 
hearty aversion to inauiage. He iheiefoiv enter- ' thus lepeat my sorrows to grieve tlioe. No; it is 
tamed a design upon Amanda's virtue, which at to entreat thee not to make them iiisuppoi table, by 
present he thought fit to keep piivatc. The inno- j adding what would be worse than all. Let us bear 
cent creature, who never suspected his intentions, cheerfully an afHiction which we, have not brought 
was pleased with his person; and, having observed on ouiselvcs, and remember theie is a Power who 
his growing passion for hei, hoped by so advau- ' can better deliver us out of it than by the loss of 
tageous a match she might quickly he lu a capacity ' thy innocence. Hegven preserve my dear child ! 
of supporting her irnpoveiished lelalioiis. One day, | Xby affectionate Mother, 

as he called to see her, lie found hei in tears, over ! ” 

a letter she had iust received fiom her friend, w'hich I m „ ^ ^ i 1 v 1 * 

gave an account that her father had ‘^tciy Itecn earned .t first to b.a 

.tripped Of every thing by an exeent on. 1 he lover, j - 

who With some difhcultv found out the ( ausc ot her / .. ® . i l a l k? 

- ” 1 • 'all 1 opportunity ot giving it into her hands himself, 

grief, took thi. occasion to make her a proposal. ! master was impatient to know the success of i 
It IS impossible to express Amanda s confusion when .,„,i tiereforc broke open the letter i 

she found his pretensions were not honourable. She , ,,, th„ .ontents. He was not a little ! 

was nowdesciUd of all her hopes, and h.id no j ^ ,,„t 


power to speak, but, rushing from him in the utmost 
disturbance, looked herself up in her chamber. He 
1 named lately dispatched a messenger to her father 
with the following letter; 

Sin, 

'‘I have heard of your inisfoi tunes, and have 
offered your daughter, if she will live with me, to | 


at the same time was lufiuitely surprised to find hia 
offeis rejected. However, he resolved not to sup- 
press the letter, but caiefully sealed it up agaiu, 
aud earned it to Amanda. All bis endeavour^ to 
see her were in y^in till she was assured he brought 
a letter from her 'mother. He would not part with 
it but upon condition that she would read it without 
ttle oil her four hundred pounds a-ycar, and to lay | leaving the ruoni. r,.^Whilst nhe was perusing it, he 
down the sum for which you are now distressed. I i fixed his eyes on hfer face with the deepest attciu- 
will be 80 ingenuous as to tell you that I do not in- ' tion. Her concern gave a new softness to hec 
tend marriage ; but if you aie wise, you will use beauty, and, when she burst into tears, he could no 
your authority with her not to be too iiuc, when she i longer refrain from bearing ii pait in her sorrow. 

' ' ■ ’ your fam^y, ! aud telling her, tliat he too had read the letter, and 


has au opportunity of saving you aud ] 
and of making herself happy. 

“ I am,” 


I was 1 csolved to make reparation for having been 
&c. Jhe occasion of it. My readei will not bo displeased 

. I t r » 1 * to see the second epistle which he now wrote to 

Thi. letter cama to the haiiila of Amandas mo- 
tner. She opened and read it with great surprise 
and concern. She did not think it proper to ox- Madam, 

plain heryelf to the messenger, but, desiring him to* " ** I am full of shanie, and will never forgive my- 
call again the next morning, ohe wrote to hnr self jf 1 have not jour pardon fur whht' I lately 
daughter a*i follow'' — wn>te;‘ It wii‘t far :‘iom mv intciiin>ii |o add tmublo 
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to the afUictcd ; nor could .-iny thing but my being 
a stranger to jou have betrayed mo into a fault, fur 
I ivhich, if I live, I shall endeavour to make you 
amends as a son. You cannot be unhappy while 
Amanda is your daughter; nor shall be, if any 
thing can prevent it which is in the power of, 

“ Madam, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

This letter he sent by his steward, and soon after 
went up to town himself to complete the generous 
act he had now resolved on. R) hi& friendship and 
assistance Amanda’s lather was quickly in a condi- 
tion of retrieving his perpleved ailairs. To con- 
clude, he mairied Amanda, nud enjojed the double 
satisfaction of having re^fured a worthy family to 
their former prosperity, and of making hiinseif happy 
by an alliance to tlicii virtues. 
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■. Pavnne or Pyth iiTonco — Pkus, Sat vi 1 1 

Jrom tlie Pythagorean pc.KOck 

“ ^tn. SrF.LTATon, 

“I HAVE ohscived that the officer you some time 
ago appointed as inspector of signs, has not done 
his duty so well as to give ) on an acioiint of very 
many strange oceuirences in the public streets, 
vtliicli aie woitliy of, but have escaped, your notice. 
Among all the oddnesses winch 1 have ever met 
with, that which I am now tolling you gave me most 
delight. You rnu''t have observed that all the cries 
in the street attract the attention of the passengers, 
and of the inhabitants in the several parts*, by some- 
thing very pvirticular in their tone itself, in tlie 
dwelling upon a note, or else making themselves 
wholly umntelhgiblo by a scieam. The person I 
am so delighted with has nothing to scdl, but veiy 
gravely receives the bounty of the people, for no 
other meiiL but the homage they pay to his maiinci 
of signifying to them (hat ho wants a subsidy. 
You must sure have heard speak of an old man 
who walks about the city', and that jiarf of the sub- 
urbs which lies beyond the Tower, performing the 
office of a day-watchman, followed by a goose, 
which bears the hob of his ditty, and confirms what 
he says with a ‘ Quack, quack.’ I gave little heed 
to the mention of this kuown circumstance till, be- 
ing the other day in tlii/se quartei-, I passed by a 
decrepit old fellow, with a pole in his hand, who just 
then was bawling out, ‘ Half an hour after one 
o’clock !’ and iinmediatoly a dirty goose behind 
made her response, ' Quack, quack.’ I could not 
forbear attending this grave proeevsion for the 
length of halt a sticet, with no small ama?emcnt to 
find the whole place so familiarly acquainted with 
a melancholy midnight voice at noon-day, giving 
them the hour, and exhorting them of the departuie 
of time, with a bounce at tlicir doors. While I was 
full of this novelty, I went into a fiiend’s house, and 
told him how I was diverted with their whimsical 
monitor and his equipage. My friend gave me the 
liislory; and intorrupted my commendation of the 
man, by telling me the livelihood of ihcso two am-’ 
mals 18 purchased rather by the good parts of the 
goose than of the leader; for it seems the peripatetic 
who walked before her was a waUhmon in that 
moghbourhood ; nild the goose of herself^ Ky fre- 
fpicnt hearing this tone, out of her natural vigilance, 
11(1 onl\ obgeivcd, but answered it very regularly 


from time to time. The watchman was so affected 
with it, that he bought her, and has taken her in 
partner, only altering their hours of duty from night 
to day. The town has come into it, and they live 
very comfortably. This is the matter of fact. Now 
I desire you, who are a profound philosopher, to 
consider this alliance of instinct and reason. Your 
speculation may turn very naturally upon the force 
the superior part of mankind may have upon the 
spirits of 8U( h as, like this watchman, may be very 
near the standard of geese. And you may add to 
this practical observation, how, in all ages and 
times, the world has been earned av\ay by odd un- 
accountable tilings, which one would think would 
pass upon no creature which had reason ; and under 
the symbol of this goose, you may enter into the 
manner and method of leading creatures with their 
eyes open (hrough thick and thin, for they know not 
what, they know not why. 

“ All which IS humbly submitted to your specta- 
torial viisdom, by, “ Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“Muhael CjANDBR.” 

“ M«. Specta TO II, 

“ I have for several years had under my rare the 
government and education of young ladies, which 
liusi I have endeavoured to discharge with due re- 
gard to their several rapacities and fortunes. I have 
left mdhiiig undone to imprint in every one of them 
a humble courteous mind, accompanied witli a 
graceful becoming mien, and have made thpm pretty 
much acquainted with the household part ot tamily 
affairs ; but still I find tlicre is soinctliino very much 
wanting in the air of my ladies, different from what 
I have observed in (hose who are esteemed your 
fine-bred women. Now% Sir, I must own to you, I 
never suffered my girls to learn to dance; but since 
I have read )our discoiiise ol dancing, where you 
have desciibed the beautv and spirit there is in re 
gular motion, 1 own mysedf your convert, aiul re- 
solve for the futuie to give my joiing ladies that 
aecomplishment. But upon imparting my design to 
their parents, I have been iriadc very uneasy for 
some time, because several of them have declared, 
that if I did not make use of the master they re- 
commended, they would take away their children. 
There was Colonel Jumper’s lady, a colonel of the 
train-bands, that has a great interest m her parish ; 
she recommends Mr. Tiot for the prettiest master 
ill town ; that no man te.iehcs a jig like him ; that 
she has seen him rise six oi .seven capers together 
wulh the greatest case iraaginalde ; and that Ins 
scholars twist themselves more ways than the scholars 
of any master in town : besides, there is Madam 
1 Prim, an ahlerman’s lady, recommends a master of 
their ov'ii name, but slie declares he is not of their 
family, yet a very oxtraordinaiy man in his way; 
for, besides a verv soft air he has in dancing, he 
gives them a particular behaviour at a tea-table, and 
in presenting their snufl-box ; teaches to twirl, slip, 
or flirt a fan, and how to place patches to the best 
advantage, cither for fat or lean, long or oval faces ; 
fof my lady says there is more in these things than 
the world imagines. But I must confess, the major 
part of those. I am concerned with leave it to me. I 
desire, therefore, according to the enclosed diirc- 
tion, you would send your correspondent who has 
writ to you on that subject to my house. If proper 
application this w’ay can ^ive innocence new charms, 
and make virtue legible in the countenance, I shall 
•iparp no chaigc to make my scbolais, iu their 
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features and liino% bear witness how cartful I have 
been in the other parta of their educaiion. 

** I am, Sir, 

* Your most humble Servant, 

T. « Rachael Watchful.’* 
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Quid qiiisque vilol, nunqiiam liominl sails 
Cauiuin eat iu horas, — H uh. 2 Od xiU 13. 

What each should fly, is seldom liiiov\n , 

We unprovided, are uiidune — Cbksch. 

Love was the mother of poetry, and htill produces, 
among the most ignoiautand barbarous, athousaiiu 
imaginary distresses and poetical complaints. It 
makes a footman talk like Orooiidates, and converts 
a brutal lustic into a gentle swam. The most or- 
dinal y plebeian or mechanic in love bleeds and 
pines away with a certain elegance and tenderness 
of sentiments which this passion naturally inspires. 

The*'? iuwaid lauguishiugs of a niiud infected with 
this softness have given birth to a jihiase ivhich 
IS made use of by all the meiting tube, fioin the 
highest to the lowest — I mean tliat of “ dying for 
j love.’* 

I Romances, which owe their very being to this 
pasaion, are full ol ihe'-.e inctaphoricdl deaths. 

1 Heines and heroines knights, squires, and damsels, 

' aic all of them in a dying condition. There is the 
same kind of mortality in our modern tiagedies, 
vhere every one g^i^pp, faints, bleeds, and dic.s. 
Many ot the poets, to desciihe Ibe execution whieh 
is done bj tins passion, represent the fair .sex as 
basilisks, that destroy with their eyes; but I think 
Mr. Cowley has, with great justness of thought, com- 
pared a beautiful woman to a poicupinc, that send.s 
an airow Iroin eveiy part, 

I hate olteu tliought that there is no way so 
effpclual for the cuie of this general infiimity, as a 
man's reflecting upon the motiveft that produce rt. 
When the passion jirocceds liom the sense ol any 
virtue or perfection ni (he per.son beloved, J would 
by no lueaiis discourage it ; but if a man considers 
that all Ills heavy tomplaiuts of wound.s and deaths 
use from some little alTectatmns of coipietiy, which 
are improved into rhaini.s by his own loud imagina- 
Uon, the very Jajing Ix'lore hiinseJl the cause of lus 
distemper may be sufEcieut to etfect the cure of it. 

It 18 in this view that 1 have looked over the se- 
veral bundles of letters which I have receivod fiom 
dying people, and composed out of them the lollow- 
ing bill of mortality, which I shall lay belorc my , 
reader without any turthcr preface, as hoping lh.it i 
it may be useful to him ui discovering those several | 
places where there is most danger, and those fatal 
arts which arc made use of to destroy the heedless 

and unwary : — , t • i r 

I.ysaudor, slain at a puppet-show on the Unid ol 

i'hyrsis, shot from a ca.sement in Piccadilly. 

T. S. wounded by Zelinda’s scarlet stocking, as 
she was stepping out of a coach. 

Will Simple, smitten at the opera by the glance 
of an eje that was aimed at one who^ stood by Jiiin. 

Tho. Vainlovc, lost hia life at a b«ll. 

Tim. Tattle, killed by the tap of a fan on his left 
shoulder by Coquctilla, as he was talking carelessly 

with her in a bow window. , , . 

Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the play-house in 

Drury lane by a ftowu. u 

Philander, mortally wounded by Cleora, as eaa 
was adjusting her tucker. i 


j Ralph Oapley, Est], hit by a random-shot at the 

I ring* ^ 

j P. R. caught his death upon the water, April 
the Ist. 

W. W. killed by an unknown hand, that was 
I playing with the glove oflf upon the side of the front 
j box in Driiry-ianc. 

. Sir Christopher Crazy, Bart, hurt by the brush of 
a while-bone petticoat. 

Sylvius, shot through the sticks of a fan at St. 
James’s church. 

Damon struck through the heart by a diamond 
necklace. 

Tliftmas Trusty, Francis Goofevpiill, William 
Meanwell, Edward Callow', Esqrs. standing in a 
row, foil all four at the same time, by an ogle of the 
Widow Ti.ipland. 

Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon a lady’s tail 
as he came out of the play-house, she turned full 
upon him, and laid him dead upon tho spot. 

Dick Tastewell, slam by a blush from the queen’s 
box in the third act of the Trip to the Jubilee. 

Samuel Felt, hubcidasher, wounded iu his walks 
to Islington, by Mrs, Su«aniiah Cross-stitch, as she 
was clamhenng over a stile. 

R. F. T W. S 1, M. P. &:c. put to death in the 
last birth-day massacre. 

Roger Blinko, cut ulT in the twenty-first year of 
his age by a white-wash. 

Musidoius, slam by un airow that flew out of a 
dimple, in Bclind.Vs lelt cheek. 

Ne«l Courtly, prcsentiiig Flavia with her glove 
(which .she had diopped on purpo.se), she received 
it, and took away his life wilh a cinlsey. 

John Gos'adin, having icccivoda slight hurt from 
a, pair of blue eves, as he was making his escape, 
was dispatched by a smile. 

Sirephon, killed by Clannda as she looked down 
into the pit, 

Oharlob Caieloss, shot Hying by a girl of fifteen, 
who unexpectedly popped her head upon him out 
of a coach. 

J(j.si.ih Wither, aged threescore and three, sent to 
his long home by P:hzahclh Jetwcll, spinster. 

Jack Freelove, murdered by i\^ells^a in her hair. 

William Wiseacre, Gent, drowned iu a flood of 
tears by Moll Common. 

John Plead well, J'>q of the Middle Temple, bar- 
n^tei-ut-law, assassinated m his chambers the .sixth 
! inst. by Kitty Sly, who pretended to come to him 
for Ins advice 

I 
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Auurodere, O rnngm* ! adentjam tempiis, hnnorcs. 

ViRu Eel ix. 48 

Miuurc ill yoftm, to ready honoura move — DavoKsi. 

I WILL make no apology for entertaining tlie 
reader with the following poem, which is written by 
a great genius, a friend of mine* in the country, 
who 18 not ashamed to employ Ins wit in the praise 
of hj« Maker. 

MESSIAH: 

A SACRED ECLOGUE, 

Composed of several passages of Isaiah the prophet. 

Written i« Ivnfahon of VirgiFt PoUio. 

Y« nymphs ol Solyma ' brgln tho song ■ 

To heavenly themes suhlliner strains belong, 

The mossy rountalns, and tho sylvan shades, 

'I he droams of I'lodus, and th’ Aoniaa^ maida, 

* Fopo See No. 53-1. ■ 
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Delight no more — O Thou ray voice Inspire. 
Who touch'd I»ainh’» hallow'd lips wlth^re* 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun • 

A virgin shall conceive, a virgin boar a son ! 
From JoHSP’s root behold a branch arbe. 

Whose sacred flower with fragrance flUs the skies , 
1 h olhcreul Spint o'er its leaves shall move. 
And oil its top descends the mystic Dove 
xe heavens' from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shovver ! 

J ho sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 
rroni storms a shelter, and from heat a shade 
All crimes shall cease, and .mcient fi.iiul shall l.ill 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale • 

Peace oer the world her olivp wand extend. 

And while -rob'd Innocence from hcAvcn descend, 
bwift fly the years, and rise the expected niom ' 
t auspicious babe, bo born ' 

bee Nature haste, s her earliest wre.ilhs to bring, 

V\ ilh all the mcensc of the breathing mriiig 
See Infly Leb.mon his head advance, 

See nodding forests on tho mountains da n e , 

Sec spiey clouds from lowly Sharon rise. 

And Carinol's llow'ry top perfumes the skies ! 
Hark' a glad voice tho lonely desert cheers. 
Prepare the way ' a tiod, a God appeals . 

A (tod ' a (tod ' the vocal lulls reply, 

The rocks proc iaiin Ih .ipprouchmg Deily 
Lo earlh receives him from the bending skies ' 
Sink down, ye niuiiiUains and ye valkys, rise’ 
vviih heads declin’d, je cedars, homage pay; 

Re smooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods, give way! 

1 he Savkur conics' by ancient hard.s foretold' 
Hear him, ye deaf .and all \e blind, behold I 
He from tlnck films shall puigc the visual ray. 
And on (ho sijjhfje.,., eye-half pour the day. 

’Ti.s He til’ ohstnu (cd paths of sound Khali clear, 
And bid new music charm th’ unfolding ear 
The (luMih shall sing, the lame his crutch foiego, 
And leap oxultiug like tho bounding roe, 

No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear, 
from every face he wipes off every tear. 

In adamanUne chains sh.dl death be hound, 

And hell’s grim tyrunl feel th' clemal wound, 

As tho good sheplicrd tends his fleecy care, 

Seeks freshest [lastures and tho purest air, ■ 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 

Ry day o'ersces them, and by night protects, 

1 he tender Lamb he raises in his arms. 

Feeds from his hand and in his bosom warms. 
Mankind shall thus lus guardian care engage, 

1 he promis'd Father of the future age 

No more shall nation against nation rise, ' 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful <m-s, 

Nor fields with yleainiuLT steel be cover'd o’er, 

I he brazen tuimjiels kindle rage no more* 

But useles.s lances into scythes shall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a jdough-sharc end 
Then pal.ices shnll ruse , the joyful son 
Sliall fliilsh what his short-liv d sire begun , 

I'heir vines a shadow to then r-ue .shaU yield. 
And the same hiuid tbatsow'ri shall reap the field 
The sw.iin in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilios spring, and sudden verdure rise. 

And starts amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New fails of water murmuring in lus eai 
On rifled rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 

'1 he green reed trembles, and the hulrush nods. 

aste sandy \ alleys, onco perplex’d with thorn. 
The spiry fir and shajieiy box adorn , 
do leallcs . shnibs Hit flowering palms succeed. 
And oil rous myrtle to the noisome weed 
J'hc lambs with wools shall grace the verdant 
nioad. 

And hoys m flowery b.ands Llie tiger lead; 
d he sUfvr and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless scrpmiUs lick the pilgrim's feet; 

The stnllitig infant m his hand shafl lake 
d'he crested basilisk and upeckled snake— 

Pltvos’d the green lustre of the scales surx'ey, | 
And with their forked tougue and pouitleHi atlng . 
•hall play 

Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rise I i 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes ' 1 

See a long race thy spacious courts adorn ! 

See future sons and daughters yet unhoin 
In crowding ranks on every side arise, 

Deinaiidnig life, iinpaljeiit b'r the «skie‘» ' 

Br« barb rou'i ualions al thy gales attend, 

Walk 111 thy light, and m thy temple hciid! 

.See thy bright altars throng'd with pro^tiato fimgs, 
Add heap’d w'lth produds of Sabo>an springs . 


For thee Idume's spicy forests blow. 

And seeds of gold In Opbir's mountains glow, 
bee heuv'u Us sparkling portals wide display, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 

No more the rising sun shall gild the moro, Isa lx. 19, 20 
Nor evening Gyiithin fill her silver horn. 

Rut lest, dissolv'd in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one uneleudcd blaze 
O'erflow thy courts : the Liobt Hiuski.v shall shine 
Reveal’d, and God's eternal day be thine J 
The shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 

Rocks lull to dust, and mountains mtU away; 

But fix’d Ills word. His saving power remains; 

’Ihy realm for ever labia, thy own Messiah reigns 

T. s 


IL 6. and 
Uv 10. 
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Scire tuum nihil cst, msi te scire hoc ‘*ciat alter 

Ping Sat. I 27 

Science is not scienco till reveal’d — Duydxn 

I HAVE often woniiercd at that ill-iiaturcil position 
which has sometimes been maintained in the schools, 
ami 1 .S comprised m an old Latin vt'i'se, namely, 
that “ A man’s knowledge is worth nothing if he 
communicates what he knows to any one besides.’* 
There is certainly no moie sensible pleasure to a 
good-natured man, than if he can by any means 
gratify or inform the mind of another, f might 
add, that this virtue naturally carries it own reward 
along W'lth it, since it is almost inipo.s8il)lc it should 
bo exercised without the improvement of tho person 
who practises iL. The reading of books, and the 
daily occurrences of life, arc continually furnishing 
us with matter for thought and reflection. It is ex- 
tieniely natural for us to desire to .sec such our 
thoughts put m tho dress of words, without which, 
indeed, we can scarce have a clear and distinct idea 
ot them ourselves. When they are thus clothed in 
expressions, nothing so truly shows us whether they 
aie just or false, as those effects which they pro- 
duce in the minds of others. 

I am apt to flatter myself, that, in the course of 
these my speculations, I have treated of several 
[ subjects, and laid down many siu h rules for the con- 
duct of a man’s life, which mj readers were cither 
wholly ignorant of before, or which ut least thoso 
few who weie acquainted with them, looked upon as 
so many secrets they have found out for the conduct 
of themselves, but were resolved never to have made 
public. 

I am the more confirmed in this opinion from my 
having received several letters, wherein I am cen- 
sured for having prostituted Learning to the em- 
biace.s of the vulgar, and made her, as one of my 
correspondents phrases it, a common strumpet. I 
am charged by another with laying open the arcana 
or secrets of prudence to the eyes of every reader. 

The narrow spirit which appears in the letters ol 
these my correspondents is the less surprising, as it 
has shown itself m all ages : there is still extant an 
epistle written Iv Alexander the Great to his tutor 
Aristotle, upon that philosopher’s publishing some 
part of his writings; in which the prince complains 
of his having made known to all the world those 
set rets in learning which he had before communi- 
cated to him in private lectures : concluding, that 
he had rather excel the rest of mankind in know- 
ledge than in power. 

Loqrsa de Padilla, a lady of great learning, and 
countess of Aranda, was in like manner angry with 
the famous Gratian, upon bis publishing his treati^io 
of the Discretn, wherein she fancied that he had laid 
open those maxims to common renders which ought 
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only to have been TeservoU for the knowledge of the 
great. 

These objections are thought by many of so much 
weight, that they often defend the above-mentioned 
authors by affirming they have affected such an ob- 
scurity in their style and manner of writing, that, 
though every one may read their works, there will 
be but very few who can comprehend their meaning. 

Persius, the Latin satirist, affected obscurity for 
another reason ; with which, however, Mr. Cowley 
is 80 offended, that, writing to one of hia friends, 
“You,” says he, “ tell me, that you do not know 
whether Persius be a good poet or no, because you 
cannot understand him; for which very reason I 
affirm tliat he is not so.” 

However, this art of writing unintelligibly has 
been very much improved, and followed by several 
of the moflerns, who, observing the general mclma- 
tion of mankind to dive into a secret, and the repu- 
tation many have acquiied hy concealing their 
meaning under obscure terms and phrases, resolve, 
that they may be still more abstruse, to write with- 
out any meaning at all. This art, aa it is at pre- 
sent practised by many eminent authors, consists 
in throwing so many words at a venture into diffe- 
rent periods, and leaving the cuiioua reader to find 
out the meaning of them. 

The Egyptians, who made use of hieroglyphics 
to signify several tilings, expicsscd a man who con- 
fined his knowledge and discoveries allogeiher within 
himself hy the figure of a daik lantern closed on all 
sides; which, though it was illuminated within, af- 
forded no manner of light or advantage to such as 
blood hy it. For my own part, as I shall from time 
to time communicate to the public whatever disco- 
veries I happen to make, 1 should much rather be 
compared to an ordinary lamp, which consumes aud 
W’astes itself for the benefit ot every passenger. 

I shall conclude this paper with the story of Ro- 
fiicrusius’s sepulchre. I suppose 1 need not inform 
ray readers, that this man was the founder of the 
Kosicrusian sect, and that his disciples still pretend 
to new discoveries, which they are never to com- 
municate to the rest of mankind.^ 

“ A certain person hciving occasion to dig some- 
what deep ID the ground, where this philosoj»her lay 
interred, met with a small door, having a wall on 
each side of it. His curiosity, and the ho}>es of 
finding some hidden treasure, soon prompred him 
to force open the door. He was immediately sur- 
prised by a sudden blaze of light, and discovered a 
very fair vault. At the upper end of it w'as a statue 
of a man in armour, sitting by u table, and leaning 
on his left arm. He held a truncheon m hie right 
hand, and had a lamp burning before him. The 
man had no sooner set one foot within the vault, 
than the stMue erected itself from its leaning pos- 
ture, stood bolt upright, and upon the fellow’s ad- 
vancing another step, lifted up the truncheon in his 
right hand. The man still ventured a third step, 
when the statue, with a furious blow, broke the lamp 
into a thousand pieces, and left his guest in a sud- 
den darkness. 

“ Upon the report of this adventure, the country 
people soon came with lights to the sepulchre, and 
discovered that the statue, which was made of hrass„ 
was nothing more than a piece of clock-work , that 
the floor of the vault was all loose, and underlaid 

» Sen Conipte rie Gabulin, pnrl Abba Villars, 1742. 2 vol» 
in 12nio And Poj^e’s Woik.i, fd id Warb "n|. c p IW, l2tno 
1770. 6 \cUu 


with several springs, which upon any man's enter- 
ing, naturally produced that which had happened/' 
Roakrusius, say his disciples, made use of this 
method to show the world that he had ro-invented 
the ever burning lamps of the ancients, though he 
was resolved no one should reap any advantage 
from the discovery.—- X 
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Rlvalem patientor hfiho Ovid. Ars Am il 538. 

With patience bear a rival in ihy love. 

“ Sir, Thursday, May 8, 1712. 

“ The character you have in the world of being 
the ladies’ philosopher, and the pretty advice I have 
seen you give to others in your papers, make mo 
address myself to you in this abrupt manner, and 
to desire your opinion of what in this age a woman 
may call a lover. I have latcdy had a gentleman 
that I thought made pretensions to me, insomuch 
that most of my Iriends took notice of it, and 
thought wo were really married. 1 did not take 
much pains to undeceive them, and especially a 
young gentlewoman of my particular acquaintance, 
who was then in the country. She coming to 
town, and bceing our intimacy so great, gave her- 
self the liberty of taking me to task concerning it . 

I ingenuously told her wu were not married, but I 
did not know what might be the event. She soon 
got acquainted with the gentleman, and w'as pleased 
to take upon her to examine him about it. Now, 
whether a new face had made a greater conquest 
than the old I will leave you to judge. I am in- 
formed that he utterly denied all pretensions to 
courtship, but withal professed a sincere friendship » 
for me; but, whether marriages are proposed by 
way of friendship or not, is what 1 desire to know, 
and what I may really call a lover } Thcie are bo 
many who talk in a language fit only for that cha- 
racter, and yet guard themselves against speaking 
in direct terms to the point, that it is impossible to ' 
distinguish between courtship and conversation. 

I hope you will do me justice both upon ray lover 
and my fiieud, if they provoke me fuither. In the 
mean time I carry it with so equal a behaviour, that 
the nymph and tlie swain too are mightily at a loss: 
each believes I, who know them both well, think 
myself revenged in their love to one another, winch 
creates an irreconcilable jealousy. If all comes 
right again, you shall hear turtlier from, 

“ Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

“ Myktilla.” 

“ Mr. Spkctai’or, April 28, 1712. 

“ Your observations on persons that have be 
haved themselves irreverently at church, I doubt not 
have had a good effect on some that have read them • 
but there is another fault which has hitherto escaped 
your notice, I mean of such persons as are there 
very zealous and punctual to perform an ejaculation 
that is only preparatory to the service of the church, 
and yet neglect to ioin in the service itself. There 
is an instance of this m a friend of Will Honey- 
comb’s, who sits opposite to me. Ho seldom cornea 
in till the prayers are about half over; and when 
he has entered bis seat (instead of joining with the 
congregation) he devoutly holds his hat before his 
fate for three or four momenta, then bowe to all his 
acquaintance, sits down, takes a pinch of enuff (if 
it be the evening service perhaps takes a nap) pnd 
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spcD^ls the romuiamg time in surveying the congre- 
gation. Now, Sir, what 1 would desire is, that you 
would animadvert a little ou this geiileman’s prac- 
tice. In iny opinion, this gentleman’s devotion, 
cap m hand, is only a compliance to the custom of 
the place, and goes no further than a little cctlesias- 
(ical good breeding. If you will not pretend to tell 
us the motives that bring such triflers to solemn 
assemblies, yet let me desire that you will give this 
letter a place in your paper, and shall remain, 

“ Sir, you obliged humble Servant, 

“ J. S.*' * 

“ Mu. vSi’ECTATOu, May the 5th. 

“ The conversation at a club, of which I am a 
member, last night, falling upon vanity and the de- 
sire of being admired, put me in mind of lelating 
how agreeably I was entertained at my own door 
last Thursday, by a clean fjosh-coloured girl, under j 
the most elegant and the best furnished milk- pail I 
had over ohseived. 1 was glad of suth an opportu- 
nity of seeing the behaviour of a coquette in low 
lite, and how she received the extraordinary notite 
that was taken of her; whu h I found h.id affected 
every muscle of her face in the same manner as it 
does the features of a lirsL-iaLe toast at a play or in 
an assembly. This hint of mine made the discourse 
turn upon the sense ot pleasure; which ended in a 
gencial ipsolution, that the milkmaid enjoys her 
vanity as exquisitely as the woman of quality. I 
think it would not be an improper subject lor you 
to examine this frailty, and trace it to all conditions 
of life ; w hich is recommended to you as an occasion 
of obliging many of your readers ; among the lesl, 

“ \uui most humble Servant,. 

“T a” 

‘‘ Sir, May 12, J712. 

“ Corning last w^eek into a coffee-house not far 
frcmi the Kxthauge, with my basket under my arm, 
a Jew of considerable note, as 1 am informed, takes 
balf-a-dozen oranges of me, and at the same lime 
slides a guinea into my hand ; I made him a curtsey, 
and went my way. lie followed rne, and ffriding I 
was going about my business, lie came up with me, 
and told me jilaiiily that he gave me the guinea 
with no other intent hut to purchase my person foi 
an hour. ‘ Did you so, Sir,’ says I : ‘ you gave it 
me then to make me wicked; I will keep it to make 
me honest. However, not to be in the least ungrate- 
ful, 1 promise you I will lay it out in a couple of 
rings, and wear them for your sake.’ I am so just. 
Sir, besides, as to give every body that asks how I 
came by iny lings this account of my benefactor: 
but to save me the trouble of telling my tale over 
and over again, I humbly beg the favour of you to 
tell it once for all, and you will extremely oblige, 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ J 3 ktit Lemon.” 

“Sir, St. Bride’s, May 15, 1712. 

“ ’Tis a great deal of pleasure to me, and 1 dare 
say will be no less satisfactory to you, that I have 
an opportunity of informing you, that the gentlemen 
and otheis of the parish of St. Bride’s have raised a 
charity school of fifty girls, as before of fifty boys. 
You were so kind to recommend the boys to the 
charitable world ; and the other sex hope you will 


• Verhapj the initials of Swiff’s ntime, in wUo!‘« work* Iheio 
U a Partin n on ^leev>injj ii* I'lmich. 


do them the same favour in Friday’s Spectator for 
Sunday next, when they arc to appear with their 
humble airs at the parish church of St Bride’a, 
Sir, the mention of this may possibly be sei viteable 
to the children ; and bure no one will omit a good 
action attended with no expense. 

” I am, Sir, 

‘‘ Your very humble Servant. 

T. ” The Sexiox.” 
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jfvjuani nicinento rebus in ardui# 

Sorvaic inenleni, j>on sccua in boms, 

Ab iiibolcnti U ni[)pr.itiim 
Lectitia, inonUire Dflli — lIoR 2 lii I 
Be calm, my Dulbu-s, and Kereito, 

Howevei loi tune clianyc the scene. 

In tUy most dejected slate. 

Sink not uiuleinciUli the weight. 

Nor yet, when happy days benlii, 

And llu* full tide t nines rolling in 
Let a heice, unruly, joy 

The settled quiet ol thy mind destroy.— Anov. 

I HAVE always preferred choerfuliK'Ss to miith. 
The latter I consider as an act, the foinier as a habit 
of the mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheer- 
fulness fixed and permanent. Those aic often raised 
into the greatest transports of ninth, who an; sub- 
ject to the greatest depiessions of melancholy. On 
the contraiy, thecjlulncss, though it does not givo 
the rnind such an exquisite gladness, jircvents us 
fioiii tailing into any depths of .soriow. Miith is 
like u tlfish of lightning, that breaks thiough a gloom 
of clouds, and glitters lor a moment; cheei fulness 
keeps up a kind of day-bght m the mind, and tills 
it with a stead) and perpetual serenity. 

Men of austere pimciples look upon mirth as too 
\vanlon and dibsolule foi a state of probation, and as 
filled with a ceitain tiiumph and lusuience oflieart 
that is Hicon.osteiit wilh a lile whu h is every mo- 
ment obnoxious to the greatest dangeis. Writers 
of this complcMon have obseived, that the Sacred 
Person who was the great pattcui of perfection was 
never seen to laugh. 

Cheei fulness ot mind is not liable to any of these 
exceptions; it is ot a serious and composed nature; 
it does not throw the mind into a condition impiopci 
for the present state of humanity, and is very con- 
sincuous in the characters of those who are looked 
upon as the greatest pfiilosophers among the heathens, 
as well as among those who have been deseivedly es- 
teemed us saints and holy men among Christ laiis. 

If we consider cheerfulness in thiee lights, with 
regard to ourselves, to those wc converse with, and 
to the great Author of our being, it will not a little 
recommend it.self on eaih of these aciouuts. The 
man who is possessed of this excellent frame of 
mind, is not only easy in his thoughts, but a perfect 
master of all the powers and faculties of his soul 
His imagination is always clear, and his judgment 
undisturbed; his temper is oven and unruffled, 
whether inaction or in solitude. He comes with 
relish to all those goods which nature has provided 
for him, tastes all the pleasures of the (.reation 
which are poured about him, and docs not feel the 
full weight of those accidental evils v^hich may 
iibefal him. 

If we consider him in relation to the persons 
whon^lfe converses with, it natu/ully produces love 
and good-will towards him. A cheerful mind is not 
only disposed to be aifable and obliging; but raises 
the same good humour in 'those who come within its 
influence. \ man rinds himbelf^plea.sed, he doos 
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not know why, with the cheerfulness of his compa- 
nion. It is like a sudden f-unshiue that awakens a 
secret delight in the mind, without her attending to 
it. The heart rejoices of its own accord, and na- 
turally flows out into friendship and benevolence to- 
ward? the person who has so kindly an effect upon it. 

When I consider this cheerful state of mind in its 
third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a con- 
stant habitual gratitude to the great Author of na- 
ture. An inward cheerfulness is an implicit praise 
and thanksgiving to Providence under all its dispen- 
sations. It 18 a kind of acquiescence m the state 
wheiein ue are placed, and a secret approbation of 
the Divine Will in his conduct towards man, 

There are but two things which, in my opinion, 
can reasonably deprive us of this cheerfulness of 
heart. The first of these is the sense of guilt. A 
man who lives in a state of vice and impenifence, 
can have no title to that evenness and tranquillity of 
mind which is the health of the soul, and the natural 
effect of virtue and innocence. Cheerfulness in an 
ill man deserves a harder name than language can 
furnish us with, and is many degrees lje}ond what we 
commonly call folly or madness. 

Atheism, by vv Inch I mean a disbelief of a Supreme 
Being, and consequently of a future state, under 
whatsoever titles it shelter itself, may likewise very 
reasonably deprive a man of this cheei fulness of 
ternpci. Tlicrc is sonielhmg po paiticularly gloomy 
and (ifieiipive to human nafuie in the prospect of 
iKiu-cMsleiicP, that I CMunot but wonder, with many 
excellent writers, bow it is possible foi a man to 
outlive the exjiectation of it For my own part, I 
think the being of a God is so little to lie doubted, 
Uiat It is almost the only truth we are sure of; and 
such a tiulh as wo meet with in every object, m 
ovary oteurrcnce, aud in every thought. If wo look 
into the eharacteis of this tribe of infidids, we ge- 
nerally find they are made up of pride, spleen, and 
cavil. It IS indeed no wonder, that men udm are 
unea^y to themselves should be so to the rest of (he 
world ; and how is it possible for a man to be other- 
wise than uneasy in himself, who is in danger every 
moment of losing Ins entire cMsteiice, and dioppiug 
into nothing ? 

The vicious man and Athei.st have therefore no 
pretence to cheerfulness, and would act very unrea- 
sonably should they endeavour aftci it. it i.s im- 
possible fur any one to live iii good-bnmour, and 
enjoy his present existence, who is apprehensive 
cither ot torment or of annihilation; of being 
miserable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned these two great prin- 
ciples, which are destructive of cheerfulness in their 
own natuie, as well as in light reason, I cannot 
think of any other that ought to ham^h this happy 
temper from a virtuous mind. Pain and sickness, 
shame and reproach, poverty and old age, na\ death 
itself, considering the shortness of their duration, 
and tlio advantage we may reap from them, do not 
deserve the name of evils. A good mind may bear 
up under them with fortitude, with indolence, and 
with cheerfulness of heart. I'hc tossing of a tem- 
pest docs not discompose him, which he is surf will 
bring him to a joyful harbour. 

A man who uses his best endjavours to live af- 
cording to the dictates of virtue and right^ca-son. 
has two perpetual souices of cheeifulncss^n the 
consideration of his own nature, oiid of that Being 
on whom he has a dcpendance. If he looks into 
himself, he cannot but rejoice in that existence 
whicli IS so iatelv bestowed upon him, and which. 
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after millions of ages, will be still new, and still in 
I its beginning. How many self-congratulatione na- 
turally arise in the mind, when it rejects on this its 
entrance into eternity, when it takes a view of those 
improvable faculties, which in a few years, and even 
I at its first setting out, have made so considerable a 
I progress, and which will still be receiving an increase 
of perfection, and consequently an increase of bap- 
I piness 1 The consciousness of such a being spreads 
a perpetual diffusion of joy through the soul of a 
I virtuous man, and makes him look upon himself 
every moment as more happy than he knows bow to 
conceive. 

The second source of clieerfulncss to a good mind 
is the consideration of that Being on whom we have 
our dependance, and in w'hom, though we behold 
him as yet but in the first fainf discoveries of his 
I perfections, we see every thing that we can imagine 
as great, glorious, or amiable. We find ourselves 
every where upheld by his goodness, and surrounded 
with an immensity of love and meicy. In short, we 
depend upon a Being, whose power qualifies him to 
make us happy by an infinity of means, whose good- 
ness and truth engage him to make those happy who 
desire it of him, and whose unchangeablcness will 
seruie us in tins happiness to all eternity. 

Such considerations, which everyone shrmld per- 
petually cheiish in his thoughts, will banish from us 
all that secret heaviness of heart which unthinking 
men are subject to when they lie under no real 
affliction ; all tbiit arigiiish whirli we may feel from 
any evil that actually oppresses us, to which I may 
likewise add those little cracklings of mirth and 
folly that are apter to betray virtue than support it; 
and establish in us such an even and cheertul tem- 
per, as makes us pleasing to ourselves, to those with 
whom we converse, and to Him whom we were 
made to please.— -I. 
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llabofl ccufitentem reum, — Tim. 

Ihc uccUHtJil confesses hla guilt. 

I oroiiT not to have neglected a request of one 
of my cuirespoiuicnts so long as I have ; but 1 dare 
say I have given him time to add pi-acfice to profes- 
sion. lie sent me some time ago a bottle or two of 
excellent wine to drink the health of a gentleman 
who had by the penny-po.st advertised him of an 
egregious enor ill his conduct. My coriespondeiit 
received the obligation from an unknown hand with 
the candour which is natural to an ingenuous mind; 
and piomi&es a contrary behaviour in that point for 
the future. He will offend his monitor with no 
mure errors of that kind, but thanks him for hie be- 
nevolence. This frank carnage makes me retlegt 
upon the amiable atonement a m.m makes in the in- 
genuous acknowledgment of a fault. All such mis- 
carnagPB as flow from inadvertency aic more than 
repaid by it; for reason, though not concerned m 
the injury, employs all its force in the atonement. 
He that says, he aid not design to disoblige you in 
such an action, does as much as if he should tell 
you, that though the circumstance winch displeased 
was never in his thoughts, he has that respect for 
you that he is unsatisfied, till it is wholly out of 
yours. It mu.st be confe^8ed. that when an acknow- 
ledgment of an offence is made out of poorness of 
spirit, and not conviction of heart, the circumstance 
IS quite different. But in the case of my corre- 
spondent, where both the notice is taken, and the 
return made in private, the affair begius and cud& 
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with the higheist grace oa each side. To make the high spirit. It is far from greatness of spirit to pfir^ 
acknowledgment of a fault in the highest manner ^he wrong in any thing; nor is it a diminu 

graceful, it is lucky when the» circumstances of the greatness of spirit to have been in the wrong, 

offender place him above any ill consequences from Perfection is not the attribute of man, therefore lie 
the resentment of the person offended. A dau]>hin degraded by the acknowledgment of an im- 

of Franco, upon a review of the army, and a com perfection ; but it is the work of little minds to imi- 
inand of the king to alter the posture of it by a ^he fortitude of great spirits on worthy occa- 

march of one of the wings, gave an improper order hy obstinacy in the wrong. This obstinacy 

to an officer at the head of a brigade, who told hi.8 so far upon them, that they make it extend 

highness, he presumed he had not received the last to the defence of faults in their very servants. It 
orders, which were to move a contrary way. The this paper to too great a Icnglh^shnuld 

prince, instead of taking the admonition, whiih was ^ the quarrels and debates which aio now 

delivered lu a manner that accounted for Ins error in this town ; where one party, and in some 

with safety to his under.standmg, shook a cane at both, is sensible of being on the faulty side, 

the officer, and, with the return of opjjrobiious Ian- ’^‘’t spint enough to acknowledge it. 

guage, persisted m his own ordcis. The whide Among the ladies the case is very common ; foi 
matter came necessarily before the king, who com- are very few of them who know that it it, to 

inanded his son, on foot, to lay his right hand on lu^iiutain a true and high spirit, to thiow away lioiu 
the gentleman’s stniup as he sat on horseback in it all which itselt disapproves, and to scorn so pitiful 
sight of the w'hole army, and ask his pardon. When shame, a.s that which disiililes the heait from ac- 
the pnuce touched his stirrup, and was going to ‘juning a libeiality of affections and sentiments, 
speak, the officer, with an incredible agihty, threw T^® candid mind, by acknowledging and discarding 
himself on the earth, and kissed his feet. ‘ts faults, has icason and tiuth foi the foiindauon of 

The body is very little coiireined in the plcasuie passions and desiiew, and consequently is 

of sufferings of souls truly gi eat ; and the repara- happy and simple • the disingenuous spiiit, by in- 
tion, when an honour wag designed this soldier, ap- dulgence of one unacknowlcdgoil orior, is entangled 
[icared as much too great to be borne hy his grati- w>thauaft'’r-life()l guilt, suirow, and pei plcxily. — 1'. 

tude, as the injuiy W'as intolerable to his resentineut. 

When we turn our thoughts from these extraordi- Ttii’an vv a v on 

nary occuirences into common life, we see an ingc- I UliiOUAi, MAY 21), 1712, 

nuous kind ot behaviour not only make up for faults Crmumbus <lfbonl hortos Jov SaL i 7.5. 

committed, but in a inanncrexpiato them in the very A beduleoua garden, but by Mce niainiiun'd 

commission. Thus many things wheiem a man has * , , , j , , 

pressed loo far, he m.pl.ciay excuses, by owning, "> my chamber, and thinking on 

f‘ This is a trespass you’ll plrdon m; contidenco; f '“r »<-xt hpeetator 1 heard tivu ur 

I am sensible I have iio neteusioiis to this favour:” “y landlady s_door, and 


When we turn our thoughts from these extraordi- 
nary occuirences into common life, we see an inge- 
nuous kind ot behaviour not only make up for faults 
committed, but in a inanncrexpiato them in the very 
commission. Thus many things wheiem a man has 
pressed too far, he implicilly excuses, by owning, 
“ This is a trespass you’ll par<lon my confidence : 
I am sensible I have no picteusioiis to this favour;” 


and the bko. But eommend nio to those gay fjl- “I"’" “VV “ ’'""''■..I,''' 

lows ahont town who aro directly mipudeiV and q«>”''g ''l>«'l>e>' the philosopher was at home. Ihe 
make up for it no othe.wise than by cilbng them- “«*''<-r..d very i.iiio- 

selves sueli, and exulting in it. But th.s^ort of ‘“““"I'ate ly 

carnage which prompts a man against rules to urge Y "‘y H"ger . 

1 . L 1. a 1 -oe., i M 1 1 ^ voice; and that 1 had promised to go with him on 

what he has a iriiud to, IS pardonable only when you c...,,, i » ^ •/ uu 

i. au.- xi.rL.... < A- Ihe water to fepniig-gaidcn,* in case it nroved a 


sue for another. When you are confident in pre- 
ference of yoursell to others of equal merit, every 
man that loves virtue and modesty ought, in defence 


(he water to Spniig-g.iidcn,* in case it proved a 
' good evening. Tlie knight put me in mind of my 
^ promise from the bottom of the staircase, but lolil 
me, that if I was speculating, he would stay below 


of those qualities, to oppose you. But, without con- *“ 7,77 f k.. v^uina stay oeiow 

siclering tie morality of the thing, let ns at this lime “ " / ‘ m 

behold only the natural eonsonuence of candour when f j*^ *■”. [’ n*, *l*'*^u^”V* ***^ I’!'* 

we .neak of our.selves. “y ‘“'“““.‘‘y » "'"“‘’I® 


we speak of ourselves. 

The Spectator writes often in an elegant, often in 


prating gossip, cngiiged in a conference with him; 


.x.c op., atu. UXV..X .dx nu . .fjauk u.tcxx u ^ nughtily plcascd With his Stroking her liitlc 

an argumentative, and often m a aubl.me style, with ^ ^ y^ S « 

equal success ; but how would U hurt the rejmted « g cm a 

author of that paper to own, that of the most beau- . w.x a .i rp ... 

. r 1 I s-si u I I <1 I We weie no sooner come to the Temp e-stairs. 

tiful pieces under his title, he is barely the pub- i . i j it-* otana, 

1 u K rpu • i’ * u t ^ ^11 hut we W'ere surrounded with a crowd of watermen 

lishei ? Ihere is nothing but what a man really i naLt^uxtii, 

/. I L oneiing us their respective sei vices. Sir Roirer 

nnrfvtiTnfl n^n }iP nn nnnniir ffi nirn • u'hni fxitpa ; _ . ® r 


ieafion ^ ’’“‘'y “®> 

Who iias not seen a very criminal at the bar, ■‘/'’K or an arm I would rather 

len his counsel and friends have done all that they ‘''“® * f®* ,«'foke» of his oar than not employ 


when his counsel and friends have done all that they ‘r.c "n , ‘ employ 

could for him in vam, piovail on the whole assembly ! L" '“P" ® f''® ‘ 

to Dity him, and his judge to recommend hi8 case to i. *' r ni* '* * 

s jr.iS.T.i .f.i'it i , 4' P"' ‘ri." 

and took upon h.mself all the shame and sorrow we *>'* ooachman, who, being a 

were ,u.t before preparing for him ? The great j '^^y ^ serves for ballast on hose 

pos lion to this kind of candour arises from the uJi- “'^smns. we made the best of our way for Vaux- 


)U*t idea people ordinarily have of what 


• Now known by Ihe naino of Vwuxliall 
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hall.* Sir Roper obliged the waterman to give us ] We concluded our walk with a glass of Burton 
the hiftory of his right leg ; and hearing that he ale, and a slice of hung beef. Whbn we had done 
hud left it at La Hogue, with many particulars j eating ourselves, the knight called a waiter to him, 
which passed in that glorious action, the knight, in I and bid him cairy the remainder to the waterman 
the triumph of his heart, made seveial reflections 1 that had but one leg. I perceived the fellow stared up- 
on the greatness of the British nation ; as, that one ' on him at the oddness of the message, and was going 
Englishman could boat three Frenchmen; that we 1 to be saucy; upon which I ratified the knight’s 
could never be in danger of popery so long we commands with a percrajitory look, 
took care of our fleet; that the Thames was the | As ue were going out of the garden, my old fnend 
noblest river m Em ope; that Loudou-bridge was a thinking himself obliged, as a member of the quo- 
greater piece of work than any of the seven wonders rum, to animadvert upon the morals of the place, 
of the woild; with many other honest prejudices I told the mistress of the house, who sat at the bur, 
which naturally cleave to the heart of a tiue Bliig- that he should be a better customer to her garden 
li-hman. I if there were more nightingales, and fewer strum- 

Aftcr some short pause, the old knight, turning ^ pets.— I. 
about hib head twice or thrice to take a survey of j 


this great metropolis, bid me observe how tlnck the 
city wa‘i set with churches, and that there w'as 
( '.ircc a single steeple on this sido Temple-bar. 

A most heathenish sight'” says Sir Roger; 

‘ there is no religion at this end of (he town. The 
fifty new chinches will very much mend the pros- 
pect; but church-work is slow, church-work is slow.” 

I do not remember I have any where mentioned 
in Sir Roger’s character, his custom of saluting 
every body that passes by him with a good-morrow 
or a goud-iiight Tins the old man does out of the 
overflowings of his humanity ; though at the same 
time, it lenders him so popular among all bis 
country neignbours, that it is thought to have gono 
a good way in making him once or twice knight of 
the shire. lie cannot foibear tins excKise of bene- 
volence even lu town, when he meets with any one 
in his morning or evening walk. It broke Irom 
him to scvcial boats that passed b) us upon the 
water; but, to the knight’s great surprise, as ho 
gave the good-night to two or three young fellows a 
little before our landing, one of them, instead of 
returning the civility, asked us what queer old put 
we had in the boat, and whether he was not ashamed 
logo a«woueliing at Ins years? wnth a great deal 
of the like Thames-nbaldry. Sir Roger seemed a 
liltle shocked at first, but at length assuming a face 
of magistidcy, told us, tlial if he uvre a Middlesex 
justice, he wfuild make such vagrant.s know' that her 
majesty’s subjects weie no more to be abused by 
w’ater than by laml. 

We were now arrived at Spiiiig-gaideii, which 
is excellently pleasant at thio time of tho )ear. 
When I considered the fragrancy of the walks and 
bowers, with the choirs of buds that sung upon the 
trees, and the loo^-e tube ot people that walked un- 
der their slides, I could not but look upon the place 
as a kind of Miiliometan paiadise. Sir Roger told 
me it put him in mind of a little coppice by lus 
bouse in llm country, which his chaplain used to 
call an aviary of nightingales. “ You must under- 
stand,” says the kmght, “ there is nothing in the 
world that plea>es a man in love so much as your 
nightingale. Ah, Mr. Spectator, the many moon- 
light nights that I have walked by myself, and 
thought on the widow by the music of the nightin- 
gale!’* He here fetched a deep sigh, and was fall- 
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“ Hague, May 24, N S. The sfiino republican hands, who 
have BO often since tlie Chevalier de bt. George's recovery 
killed him ni our public prmts, have nowreducod the young 
Dauphin of Franco to tJiat desperate condition of weaEiiess, 
and <leath itself, that U is hard to conjecture wbdt method 
they will take to bring him to life again. Meainune we are 
assured by a very good band from Paris, that on the 20tli 
instant tins young prince wiis as well as over he was known 
to be since tiio day of tils birth. As for tho oilier, they are 
now sending his giiobt, we sujipose (for Uiey never had tho 
modesty to contradict the assertions of his death), to Com- 
incrci in Lorralii, attended only by four gentlemen, and a 
tew domestics of little consideration. The Baron de Both- 
m.ir''^ having delivered in lus credentials to qualify him as 
an aiiibus.sn(lor to this state tan oifico to which hu grealest 
cnenucs will acknowledge him to be equal), is gone to 
Utrecht, whence ho will proceed to Hanover, but not stay 
long nt ibat court, for fear Ui*' peace should bo mode during 
his laiiieiitable absence — Post-Boy, May 20. 

I SHOULD be thought not able to read, should 1 
overlook some excellent pieces lately come out. 
My* lord bishop of St, Asaphf has just now pub- 
lished some sermons, the preface to which seems to 
mo to dotennine a great point. He has, like a good 
man, and a good Christian, in opjuisition to all the 
flattery and base submission of false friends to 
princes, asserted, that ChiisLianity left us where it 
found us as to our civil rights. The present enter- 
tainment bliall consist only of a sentence out of the 
Post-Boy, and the said pieface of the loitl of St. 
Asapli. I should think it a little odd if the author 
of tilt* Post-Boy should with impunity eall men tc- 
publuaus for a gladness on tlie repoit of the death 
of the prctendei , and treat Baron Bothmar, the 
minister of H. mover, in such a manner as you see 
in my motto. 1 must own, F think every man in 
England concerned to support the succession of 
(hat family. 

” The publishing a few sermons, whilst I live, the 
latest of which was preached about eight yea is since, 
and the first above seventeen, will make it very 
natural for people to inquire into the occasion of 
doing so; and to such I do very willingly assign 
tliese following reasons: 

” First, from the observations I have been able 
to make for these many years last jiast upon our 
public affairs, and from the natural tendency of 
several principles and practices, that have of late 
been studiouslv revived, and from what has followed 


unexpected a familiarity, and disploasad to int<?r- i j^onour, fall into the way of all other na^ 

rupted in his thoughts of the widow, told she their liberty. 

was a wanton baggage and bid her go about her ^ - - — — — 

, . ^ oo 5 ft Ami) ivh.'Klor from Hniiovcr, and afterword agent here foi 

^^Sin^SS' ihe Ii.moy«ri.M. familv 

* lu tb« original publication in folio, It b printed Fox-hf-il. 1 Dr W ilUani kleelwood. 
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Nor could I help foreseeing to whose charge a 
^roat deal of this dreadful mischief, whenever it 
should happen, would be laid ; whether justly or 
unjustly, was not my business to determine: but I 
resolved, for my own particular part, to deliver my- 
self, as well as 1 could, from tlie reproaches and the 
curses of poslevity, by publicly declaring to all the 
world, that although, m the constant course of rny 
miuifltry, I have never failed, on proper occasions, 
to recoinraeud, urge, and insist upon the loving, 
honouring, and reverencing the prince’s peison, 
and holding it, according to the laws, inviolable and 
sacred; and paying all obedience and submission to 
the laws, though never so hard and inconvenient to 
private people : yet did I never think myself at 
liberty, or authorized to tell the people that eithei 
Christ, St. Peter, or St. Paul, or any other holy 
writer, had, by anyductnue delivered by them, sub- 
verted the laws and coiistitutious of the country lu 
which they lived, or put them in a worse condition 
with respect to tlieir civil lilx rtu's rhan they would 
have been had they not been Chrrstians. I ever 
thought it a most impious blasphemy against that 
holy religion, to father any thing upon it that might 
encourage tyranny, oppiesMon, or injustice, m a 
prince, or that easily fi'iuled to make a free and 
happy people slaves and miserable. No. People 
may make themselves as wretched as they will, but 
let not Cod bo called into that wicked paity. \\n)eii 
force and violenc e, and hard necessity, have biouglit 
the yoke of servitude upon a people’s neck, religion 
will sujiply them with a patient and submi.ssivi* 
spiiit under it till they can innocently shake it off* 
but certainly religion never puts it on. Tins always 
was, and this at present is, my judgment ot these 
matters; aud I w*ould be transmitted to posteiity 
(for the little share of time such names as mine can 
live), under the character of one who loved his 
country, and v^ould be thought a good Englishman, 
as well as a good clergyman. 

'* This character I thought would be transmitted 
by the following sermons, which wore made foi and 
jircached in a private audience, when 1 could think 
of nothing else but doing my duty on tlie occasions 
that W’cic then odered by God’s piovidence, without 
any manner of design of making them public : aud 
for that reason I gne them now as they were then 
delivered; by which I hope to satisfy those people 
who have objected a change of principles to me, as 
it I were not now the same man I formerly was. I 
never had but one opinion of these matters, and 
that I think is so reasonable and well-grounded, 
that I believe I can never have any other. 

“ Another reason of my pubhsliing these sermons 
at this time is, that I have a mind to do myself some 
honour by doing what honour I could to the memory 
of two most excellent puuces, and who have veuy 
highly deserved at the hands of all the people of 
these dominions, who have any tiuo value for the 
Protestant religion, aud the constitution of the 
English government, of which they were the great 
deliverers and defenders. I have lived to see their 
illustrious names very rudely handled, and the great 
benefits they did this nation treated slightly and 
contemptuously. I have lived to see our ddiverance, 
from arbitiary power and popery traduced and vili| 
fled by some who formerly thought it was their 
greatest merit, and made it part of their boast and 
glory, to have bad a little hand and share in bring- 
j nig it about; and others who, without it, must have 
I bved ui exile, poverty, and misery,, meanly disclaim- 
I mg it, and using ill the glo*-iou8 instruments thereof, 


Who could expect such a requital of such merit ? 
I have, I own it, an ambition of exempting myself 
from the number of unthankful people • and as t 
loved and honoured those great princes living, and 
lamented over them when dead, so I would gladly 
raise them up a monument of praise as lasting as 
any thing of mine can be : and I choose to do it at 
this time, when it is so unfashionable a thing to 
speak honourably of thejm, 

“ The sermon that was preached upon the Duke 
of Gloucester’s death wa.s printed quickly aft^r, and 
IS now, because the subject was so suitable, joined 
to the others. The loss of that most promising and 
hopeful prince was at that time, I saw, unspeakably 
great; and many accidents since have convinced us 
that it could not have been overvalued. That pre- 
cious life, bad it pleased God to have prolonged it 
the usual space, had saved us many fears and jea- 
lousies, and dark distiusts, and prevented many 
alarms that have lung kept us, and will keep us 
still, waking and uneasy. Nothing lemained to 
tomfoit and support us under this heavy stroke, but 
the necessity it brought the king and nation undei 
of settling the succession in the house of Ilaiiovei, 
and guingit a hereditary right by act of parliament, 
as long as it conlinues Protestant. So much good 
did God, in his mcrcilul providence, produce from a 
mi.sfortuno, wduch we could never otherwise have 
sulliciently deploied ! 

“ The fourlli seimoii was preached upon the 
queen’s accession to the throne, and the liist year 
in which that day was solemnly observed (for by 
some arndont or other it had been overlooked the 
year before) , and every one will see, without the 
date of It, that it was pleached very early in this 
reign, since I was able only to promise and presage iti> 
fuluic gloiics and suer esses, from the good appear- 
ances ot things, and the happy turn our affair.s be- 
gan to take; and could not then count up the vic- 
tories and triumphs that, for seven yoais alter, made 
it, in the piophot’s language, a name and a praise 
among all the people of the earth. Never did seven 
such years together pass ovei (lie head of any Eng 
lish monarch, nor rover it with so much honour, 
d'lie crown and sr;pptie ser^inod to be the queen’s 
Ica^-t ornamrnts; tht>se, otbei princes wore in com- 
mon with her, and her great iiersonal virtues were 
the same before and since; but such was the fame 
of her administration of affaiis at home, such was 
the reputation of her wisdom and felicity m choos- 
ing ministers, and such was then Gstr*emcd their 
faithfulness and zeal, their diligence and gieat abi- 
lities, in executing her rommands; to such a height 
of military glory did her great general and her 
armies cany the British name abroad; such was 
the harmony and concord betwixt her and her allies; 
and such was the bles'iing of God upon all her 
counsels -and undertakings, that I am as sure as his- 
tory can make me, no piinco of ours ever was so 
prosperous and successful, so beloved, esteemed, and 
honoured by their subjects and their friends, nor 
near so formidable to their enemies. We were, as 
all the world imagined then, just entering on the 
way^ that promised to such a peace as would have 
Answered all the prayers of our religious queen, the 
j^rc and vigilance of a most able ministry, the pay- 
ment of a willing and most obedient people, as well 
as all the glorious toils and hazards of the soldiery; 
when God, for our sins, permitted the spirit of dis- 
cord to go forth, and by troubling sore the camp, 
the city and the country, (and oh that it bad alto- 
got her spared the places sacred to iiis worship !) 
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to spoil, for a time, this beautiful and pleasing pros- civil wars of his country, when he saw the deiigni 

pect, and give us, in ite stead, I know not what of all parties equally tended to the subversion of 

Out enemies will tell the rest with pleasure. It liberty, by constantly preserving the esteem and 
will become me bettor to pray to God to restore us affection of both the competitors, found meaus to 
to the power of oblaining such a peace as will be to serve his friends ou either side: and, while he sent 
■lis glory, the safety, honour, and welfare of the money to young Marius, whose father was declared 
queen aud her dominions, and the general satisfac- an enemy to the commonwealth, he was himself 


tiori of all her high and mighty allics.—T. 
“ May 2, 1712.’* 


No. 385. 1 THURSDAY, MAY 22, 1712. Cajsar, he sent money to Brutus i 

— — Tliesea pectora junrta fide.— Ovid, 1 Trlat lu 66. and did a thousand good oflices to 
Ureasis that with Hympathi/in^ ardour glow’d, * 4 nd friends when that party seemed r 

And holy friendship, Mich as Thetieus vow’d. even m that bloody war between Antony and Au- 

I INTEND the paper for this day as a loose essay gustus, Atticus still kept his place in both their 


one of Sylla's chief favountea, aud always near that 
general. 

During the war between Caesar and Ppropey, he 
stil maintained the same conduct. After the death 
of Cajsar, he sent money to Brutus in his troublch, 
and did a thousand good oflices to Antony’s wife 
and friends when that party seemed ruined. Lastly 


upon friendship, m which 1 shall throw my observa- friendships : insomuch that the first, says Cornelius 
tioiit, togcthei without any set form, that I may Nepos, whenever he was absent from Rome in any 
avoid repeating what has been often said on this part of the empire, writ piirictually to him what he 
subject- was doing, what he read, and whither he intended to 

IViendship is a stiong and habitual inclination go; and the latter gave him constantly aa exact ac- 
in * fo persons to promote the good and happiness count of all his affairs. 

of one another. Though the pleasures and advau- A likeness of inclinations in every particular is 
tages of friendship have been largely celebrated by being requisite to form a benevolence m 

the best moral writers, and are considered by all as minds towards each other, as it is generally 
great ingredients of human hajipinoss, we very imagined, that I believe we shall find some of the 
raiely meet with the practice of this viitne in the firmest fricndshipb to liave been contracted between 
worhi. per.sous of diflferent humours ; the mind being often 

Every man is ready to give in a long catalogue pleased with tliose perfections which are new to it, 
of those virtues mid good qiiahtic‘s he expects to «iud which it does not find among its own uccoraplish- 
find in the pcison of a fiieiid, but very few of us rneiits. Besides that a man in some measure sup- 
aic careful to cultivate them ui nui selves. ph< s hia own defects, and lancies biniself at second- 

Love and esteem aie tlie fust principles of friend- h«ind possesst'd of those good qualities and endow- 
sh)]., which always is impeifctt where cither of these which are in the possession of him who in the 

two i,s wantiiiiT * eye of the world is looked on as his otlicr self. 

As, on tlu^one hand, wo are soon ashamed of The most diffii ult province in friendship is the 
loving a man wlnmi we cannot esleem ; so, on the lotting a man see his laults and errors, which should, 
other, though we are truly sensible of a man’s abi- if possible, be so contrived, that he may perceive 
lities, wo can never raise ourselves lo the warmths our advice is given him not so much to please our- 
of friendship, without iin affectionate good-vvili to- as for his own advantage. The reproaches 

wards his peison. lheiefor#of a friend should always he strictly just^ 

Fueiidvslnp immediately banishes envy under all and not too frequent, 
its disguifee''. A man who can once doubt wliethcr I he violent desire of pleasing in the person re- 
lic should lojoicc in Ins tiieiul’s being happier than pioved, may otherwise change into a despairof doing 
himseli; may depend upon it that ho is an utter it, while he finds himself censured for Idults he is 
btran'^ei to thus virtue. *^ot toiiscioiis of. A mind that is solteued aud hn- 

There IS something in friendship so veiy great manu- d by fneudslnp cannot bear frequent re- 
and noble, that in those fictitious stones which are proaches; either it must quite sink under the op- 
invented to the honour of any partidibir person, the pression, or abate considerably of the value and 
authors havo thought it as necessuiy fo make their esteem it had for him who bestows them, 
hoio a tiii nd as a lover. Achilles has his Patro- The pioper business of friendship is to inspire life 
clus, and ^Kneas his Achates. In the first of these anfi courage; and a soul thus supported outdoes it- 
lustnnccs we niav observe, for the reputation of ; wheicas, if it be unexpectedly depiived of 
the subject 1 am treating of, that Greece was almost tfi*‘se succours, it diuops and languishes, 
ruined by the hero’s love, but was preserved by his are in some measure more inexcusable if we 

fuendship. Violate our duties to a friend than to a relation; 

The character of Achates suggests to us an ob- since the former arises from a voluntary choice, the 
servation we may often make on the intimacies of l«ittcr from a necessity to which we could not give 
great men, who frequently choose their companions our own consent. , 

rather for the qualities of the heart than those As it has been said on one side, that a man ought 
of the head, and prefer fidelity in an easy, inolleu- not to break with a fault) fneiul. that he may not 
sive complying temper, to those endowments which exnose the weakness of his choice ; it will doubtless 
make a much greater figure among uiaukind. I hold much stronger with resnect to u worthy one. 
do not remember that Achates, who is represented that he may never be upbraided for having lost so 
as the first favourite, cither gives h's advice, or valuable a treasure which was once m his posseM 
strikes a blow, through the whole ./Eneid 

A friendship which makes the least noise is very ^ 
often most useful ; for which reason I should prefer 335 -j piUDAY, MAY 23, 1712. 

a prudent frieud to a zealous ono. ^ 1 j .u 

'a.ucu., one of the best men of ancient Rome, 
was a very remarkable instanco of what I am here 

speaking. This extraordinary person, amidst the Thb piece of Latin on the head of this paper is 
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part of a character extremely vicious, but I have set with respect even in. a man no otherwise venerable 
down no more than may ‘fall in with the rulbs of The forwardness of youth, when it proceeds frrun 
justice and honour. Cicero spoke it of Catiline, alacrity and not insolence, has also its allowances, 
who, he said, “ lived with the sad severely, wth the The companion who is formed for such by nature, 
cheerful agreeably, with the old gravely, with the gives to evej;y character of life its due regards, and 
young pleasantly he added, “ with the wicked is ready to account for their imperfections, and rc- 
I boldly, with the wanton lasciviously.'" The two ceivc their accomplishments as if they were his own. 

[ lu«t insUncesljf his complaisance I forbear to con- It must appear that you receive law from, and not 
I eider, having it in my thoughts at preseut only to give it, to your company, to make you agreeable. 

I epeak of obsequioui behaviour as it sits upon acorn- I remember Tully, spe'aking, I think, of Antony, 

[ pauion m pleasure, not a man of design and in- says, that, In eo facetia tranty qua nulla art^ iradi 
trigue. To vary with every humour in this manner potsunt: “ He had a witty miith, which could beac- 
caiinot be agreeable, except it comes fiom a man’s quired by no art.” This quality must be of the 
own temper and natural complexion ; to do it out ' kind of which I am now speaking; for all sorts ot 
of an ambition to excel that way, is the most fruiU behaviour which depend upon observation and know- 
~ less and unbecoming prostitution imaginable. To ledge of life arc to be acquired; but that which no 
put on an artful part to obtain no other end but an nne can describe, and is apparently the act of ua- 
unjust praise from the iindiscerning, is of all cn- ture, must bo every where prevalent, because every 
deuvours the most despicable. A man must be sin- thing it meets is a fit occasion to exert it; for he 
cerely pleased to become pleasure, or not to inter- who follows nature can never be improper or un- 
rupt that bf others ; for this reason it is a most J reasonable. 

calamitous circumstance, that many people who want i How unaccountable then must their behaviour 
to be alone, or should be so, will come into conver- ' he, who, without any manner of consideration of 
sation. It is certain that all men, who are the least ; what the company they have just now entered are 
given to reflection, are scMzed with an inclination I upon, give themselves the aii of a messenger, and 
that way: when, peihaps, they had rather be in- | make as distinct relations of the occurrences they 
chnod to company ; but indeed they had better go i last met with, as if they had been dispatched from 
home and be tired with themselves, than force them- those they talk to, to be puu< tually exact m a repoit 
selves upon otheis to recover thc'ii good hunriour. In those circumstances! It is uiipardunabie to 
all tliis, the case of conmiunicating to a friend a sad those who are met to enjoy one another that a tresh 
thought or difficulty, in older to relieve a heavy man shall pop in, and give us only the last part of 
heart, stands excepted ; but what is hero meant is, his own life, and put a stop to ours during the his- 
that a man should always go with iiidiuatiou to the tory. If such a man comes fiom 'Change, whether 
turn of the company he is going into, or not pre- yf'u will or not, you must hear how the stocks go : 
tend to bo of the parly. It is certainly a very happy though you are never so intently employed on 
tdrauer to be able to live with all kinds of disposi- » graver subject, a young fellow of the other end of 
tions, because it argues a miud that lies open to ic- the town will take his place and tell you, Mrs. Such- 
ceive what is pleasing to others, and not obstinately i a-oue is charmingly handsome, because ho just now 
bent on any parliculanty of his own. «aw her. But 1 think I need not dwell on this sub- 

This IS it which makes me pleased with the #ia- since I have acknowledged' there can be no 

racter of my good acquaintance Acasto. ^Iiu meet rules made for excelling this way ; and precepts of 
him at the UbL^ and conversations of the wise, the this kind fare like lules for writing poetry, which, 
impertinent, the grave, the Irolic, and the witiy ; it is said, may have prevented ill poets, but never 
and yet bis own character has nothing lu it (hat can uiado good ones. 

make him particularly agreeable to any one sect of I * — 

men; but Acasto has natural good sense, good iia- j^o. 387.] SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1712. 
ture, and discretion, so that cverv man enjoys him- 
self in his company ; and though Acasto contributes Hor. 1 fcp, xvUl 102. 

nothing to the entertainracnt, he never was at a What calms the breast, and makes the mind serene 
place where he was not welcome a second time. In my last Saturday’s paper I spoke.of chcorful- 
Without the subordinate good qualities of Acasto, a i ness as it is a moral habit of the mind, and accord- 


man of wit and learning would be painful to the gc- j ingly meutioned such moral motives as arc apt to 
lurahty of mankind, instead of being pleasing, j cherish and keep alive this happy temper in the soul 
Witty men are apt to imagine they are agreeable as , of man ; I shall now consider cheerfulness in its 
such, and by that means grow the worst companions ' natural state, and reflect on those motives to it, 
imaginable ; they deride the absent or rally the pre- ! which are indifferent either as to virtue or vice. 

«ent in a wrong manner, not knowing that if you I Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the best pro- 
pinch or tickle a man till he is uneasy in bis seat, motor of health. Repiaings, and secret murmurs 
or ungracefully distinguished from the rest of the of heart, give imperceptible strSkes to those delicate 
company, you equally hurt him. | fibres of which the vital parts are composed, and 

1 was going to say, the true ait of being agreeable j wear out the machine insensibly; not to mentioh 
in company (but there can be no such thing a»* art those violent ferments which they stir up in the 
111 it) is to appear well pleased with those you are I blood, and those irregular disturbed motions which 
engaged with, and rather to seem well entertained, | they raise in the animal spirits. I scarce remember, 

.1 . - T_ i. • . L * .1 4 *\ ^\A 


parts of his conversa^on has something friendly in in their humour, if not a more than ordinary gaiety 
ms behaviour, which conciliates men’s minds more and cheerfulness of heart. The truth of it is, health 
than the highest sallies of wit or starts of humour and cheerfulness mutually beget each other ; with 
can possibly do. The feebleness of age in a man of this difference, that we seldom meet with a great de- 
thift turn has something which should be treated gree of health which is not attende<|.^wUh a certain 
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rheerfuiness, but very often see chcerfulticss where 
there is no great degree of health. 

Cheerfulness boars the same friendly regard to 
the mind as to the body. It banishes all anxious 
care and discontent, soothes and composes the paa- 
Biuiis, and keeps the soul in a perpetual calm. But 
having already touched on this last consideration, f 
shall here take notice, that the world in which we 
are placed is filled with innumerable objects that 
are proper to raise and keep alive this hapjiy tem- 
per of mind. 

If we consider the world in its subserviency to 
man, one would think it was made for our use ; Jint 
if we consider it in its natural beauty and harmony, 
one would be apt to conclude it was made for our 
pleasure. The sun, which is as the great soul of the 
universe, and firoduces all the necessaries of Hie, 
has a paiticular influence in cheering the mind of 
man, and making the heart glad. 

Those several living creatures which are made for 
our service or sustenance, at the same time either 
fill the woods with their music, furnish us witli game, 
or raise pleasing ideas in us by the deliglitfuliiess of 
their appearance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers, ar^ 
j as refreshing to the imagination, as to the soil 
j through w'hich they pass. 

I There are writers of great di'.fmction, who have ' 
I made it an argument for Providence, that the wlndc 
I earth is covered with green rather than with any , 
j other colour, as being .such a right mixture of light j 
j and shade, that it comforts and strengthens the e\e, j 
j instead of weakening or grieving it. For this rca- j 
I sou several painters have a green cloth hanging ' 
j near them, to ease the eye upon, after too gieat an , 

! application to their < olouring. A famous modern 
! philosopher* accounts for it in ihe following man- ! 

1 ner. All colours that are more luminous, over- 
' power and dissipate the animal spirits which are 
1 employed in sight; on the contiary, those diat* are 
I nioie obscure do not give the animal spiiits a sufli- 
! cient exercise; whereas the rajs that produce in us 
the idea of green, fall upon the eye in such a due 
proporiioii, that they give the animal spiiits their 
proper play, and, by keeping up the struggle m a 
just balance, excite a very pleasing and ngrccnhle 
sensation. Let the cause bo what it will, (he ellcct 
IS certain ; for which reason, the poets ascribe to 
.li's paiticular colour the epithet of cheerful. 

To consider further this double end in the works 
if nature, and how they are at the same time both 
useful and entertaining, we find that the most im- 
poitaiit paits in the vegetable world are those which 
are the most beautiful. Tlicrro aro the seeds hv 
whiih the seveial races of plants are pronugatca 
and continued, and which arc always lodged m 
flowers or blossoms. Nature seems to hide her 
principal design, aud to be industrious in making 
the earth gay and delightful, wliile she is carrying 
on her great work, and intent upon her own preser- 
vation. The husbandman, after the same manner, I 
is employed in lajing out the whole country into a 
kind of garden or landscape, and niukiiig every 
thing smile about him, whilst in reality he thiuksof 
nothing but of the harvest, and the increase which 
IS to arise from it. • 

We inuy further observe how Vrovidenec has j 
taken car#' to keep up this cheerfulnesfl m the 
of man, by having formed it after such a manner, as [ 
to make it capable of conceiving deligbt from seve- 
ral objects whuh seem to have very little use in 

, ' Sir I«aftc Nuwion 


them; as from the wildness of rocks and deserts, 
j and the like grote'«<^ue parts of nature. Those who 
are verSed in philosophy may still carry this con- 
sideration higher, by observing, that if matter had 
appeared to us endowed only with those real quali- 
ties which It actually pnssossc’i, it would have made 
but a very joyless and uncomfoitable figure; aud 
I why has Providence given it a power of pioducing 
' in us such imaginary qualities, as tastes and colours, 
j sounds and smells, heat and cold, hut that man, 
while he IS conversant in the lower stations of na- 
I tore, might have his mind cheered aud delighted 
I With agreeable sensations? In short, the whole uni- 
1 verse 18 a kind of theatre, filled with objects that 
I either raise in us pleasure, amusement, or admiration. 

The reader’s own thoughts will suggcBt to him 
1 the vicissitude of day and night, the change of eea-’' 
' sous, with all that variety of scenes which diveisily 
I the face of nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual 
succession of beautiful and pleasing images. 

! I shall not lieie uientiou the several entertain- 
I ments of ait, with the [»lcasuie.s of friendship, books, 

' conversation, and other accidental diversions of life, 
because I would only take notice of such incite- 
ments to a chceiful temper as offer themselves to 
persons of all r.anks and conditions, and which may 
suflicienlly show us that Providence did not design 
(his world should bo filled v^itli murmurs and re- 
pinings, or that the heart of man should bo involved 
in gloom and melancholy. 

I the more imulcate this cheerfulness of temper, 
as it is a virtue in which our countrymen arc ob- 
ficrvcd to be more deficient than any other nation. 
Melancholy is a kind of demon that haunts our 
island, and often conveys herself to us m ou easterly 
wind, A celclnutod Ficnch novelist, in opposition 
to those who begin their romances with the tiowery 
season of the year, enters on his s'ory thus: “ In 
the gloomy month of November, when the people of 
I Kngland hang and rlrown themselves, a disconsolate 
lovei wicked out into the fields,” ifec. 

1 Every one ought to fence against the temper of 
hin climate or constitution, and ireqir^ntly to indulge 
, 111 himselt those consulorations which may give him 
a Serenity of mind, and enable him to bcai up cheer- 
fully against those liltic evils and miHforUines which 
are commou to human nature, aud which, by a right 
, improvcnn nt of them, will produce a BUliefy of joy, 
■and an uniiilernipted happiness. 

At the same tune that I would engage my reader 
j to consider the world in its most agreeable lights, I 
must own theie .iie many evils which naturiilly 
' spring up amidst Ihe entertainments that arc pro- 
i vided fui us ; but these, if rightly considered, should 
I be far from overcasting the mind with sorrow, or 
I destroying that cheerfulness of temper which I have 
bceu recommending. This interspersion of evil 
with good, and paiu with pleasuie, in the workaof 
nature, is very truly n'lcriucd by Mr. Locke in hia 
Essay on Human Undoptuudiug to a moral reason, 
in the following words 

” Beyond all this we may find another reason 
why God bath scattered up and down several de- 
grees of pleasure and pain, in ail the things that 
environ and affect us, and blend<'d them together, in 
alnio.st all that our thoughts aud senses have to do 
with ; that we, finding imperfection, diwalisfacUoD, 
aud want of complete happincBs, in all the enjoy- 
ments which the creatures can afford ns, might be 
led to seek it in the enjoyment of Him * with whom 
there is fulness of joy, and at whole right hand are 
pleasures for evermore.’ L. 

2 O 
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— — Tibi res antiquw laudia et ortls 
lutircdior, saiictos duaus leuluderc fontes. 

ViBo. Gcoi-g li. 174. 

For thee I dare unlock the sacred spring, 

And Arts disclos’d by ancient sages sing 

“ Mr. Spf.CTATOR, 

" It is my custom, when I read your papers, to 
read over the quotations m the authors from whence 
you take them. As you mentioned £t passage lately 
out of the second chapter of Solomon's Song, it oc- 
casioned my looking into it ; and, upon reading it, 
I thought the ideas so exquisitely soft and tender, 
that I could not help making this pnraphiase of it j 
which, now it is done, I can as little forbear sending 
to you. Some mark*# of your approbation which I 
have already received, have given me so sensible a 
taste of them, that 1 cannot forbear endeavouring 
after them as often as I can with any appearance 
of success. “ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant.” 

TIIF, SFCOND CHAPTER OF SOLOMON’S SONG 

r. 

As when in Sharon’s field the bluihinjr ro‘*e 
Does its chaste bosom to the morn diat lose, 

Whilst all around tlie Zephyrs boar 
1 lie fragrant odours tluough the air ; 

Or as the lily m the shady vnlo 

Does o'er each flower with beauteous pride prev,ail, 

And stands with dews and kindest sunshine blest. 

In fair pre-emincni'e, superior to the rest 
So if my Love, with happy influence, shed 
His eyes’ bright sunshine on his loeor's head. 

Then shall the rose of Sharon's field, 

And whitest bites, to my beauties yield 
Then fairest flow'rs with studious art combine. 

I The roses with the lilies join. 

And their united charms are less than mine. 

II. 

As much as fairest lilies can surpass 
A thorn in beauty, or in height the grass . 

So does my Love, among the virgins, shine. 

Adorn d with graces more than half diunc , # 

Or as n tree, ^at, glorious to hohold, 
la hung with apples all ot ruddy gold, 

Hespenun fruit, and, beautifully high, 

Extends its branches to the sky . 

So does my Love the virgins' ryes liuite 
Tis he alone ran fix their wand ring “ighl, 

Among ten thousand cnuiienrly bright 

III 

Beneath hJs pleasing shade 
I My w^eariod limbs at ease I laid, 

I And on his fraCTaut boughs reclin'd my head 

j I pull’d the golden fruit with eager haste, 

! Sweet was the fruit, and pleasing to the taste ; 

With sparkling wine he crown d the bowl. 

With gentle ecstasies he fill'd my soul ; 

I Joyous we sat bene.ath the shady grove. 

And o’er my head he bung the banners of his love 

IV 

I faint! t die! my Inb'rliig breast 
Is with the mighty weight of lovoopprest* 

I feel the fire possess my heart. 

And pain convey’d to ev’ry Mrt, 

Through all my veins the ptwion flics, 

My feeble sotil forsakes Its place, 

A trembling faintness seals my eyes, 

And paleness dwells upon my face : 

Oh ! let my love with pow rful odours stay 
My fainting love-sick itoul, that dies away ; 

One band beneath me let him place. 

With t'other press me hi a chaste embrace. 

V. 

I charge you, nymphs of Sion, as you go 
Arm'd with the sounding quiver and the bow. 

Whilst thro' the lonesome woods you cove, 

Vou ne’er disturb my sleeping Ldve. 

I Be only gentle Zephyrs there, 

Wtih downy wings to fan the air ; 


Let sacred silence (iwell around. 

To keep ulT each intruding sound 
And when the babny slumber leaves his eyci, 

May he to joys, unknown till Ihcu, arise ! 

VI. 

But see ' he comes ! with what majestic gn!t 
He onward bears his lovely state ! 

Now rhrough the lattice he appears. 

With ‘ioftest words dispels my fears. 

Arise, my f.iir one, and receive 
All the pleasures love con give ! 

For, now the sullen winter s past, 

No more we fear tlic northern blast 
No storms nor threat ning clouds appear, , 

No f.illing rains deform the yeai 
» My love admits of no delay , 

Arise, my fair, and conio away ! 

VII. 

Already, see' the leeming earth 
Brings forth liie flow’rs, her beauteous both 
The dews, and soft-dcsccndiiig show'rs, 

Nurwi the new-born lender flow'rs 
Hark ! the birds melodious sing, 

And sweetly usher in the spring. 

Close hy his fellow sits the dove, 

And billing whisiiers her his love 
The spCeading vines witn blOMoms swcii. 

Diffusing round a grateful smell 
Ari^e, my lair one, and receive 
All tho blessings love can give 
For love admits of no delay , 

Arise, my fair, and come away' 

VIII. 

As to its mate the constant dove 
Flies through the covert of tho spicy grove, 
bo let us hasten to some lonesome shade. 

There let me safe in thy lov’d arms be hud, 

Where no Intruding hateful noise 
Shall damp the sound of thy uiclodiouH voice; 
tVhere I may gaze, and mark each bcauicous grac'* , 
For sweet thy voice, and lovely is thy tute 
IX 

As all of me, my Love, is Ihme, 

Let all of thee be ever niiiie. 

Among the lilies we will play , 

Fairer, my Love, thou nrl than they . 

Till the purple morn arise, 

And balmy sleep forsake thine eyes , 

Till the gladsome beams of day 
Hcinove the shades (»f night away' 

T'hen. w hen wft sleep shall from thy eyes dejiart, 
Ri.se like tlie bounding roe, oi lusty hail, 

Gl.id to behold the light again 
Fiom Bcihtr’s luouiitaiiis darting o'er the plain. 

T- 
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Mellera pii docuere parontes. — H or 

Their pious sires a better khson taugliL 

Nothing has wore surprised the learned in Eh|r- 
land, than the price which a small book, cutitled 
Spaccio della Bestia triomfante, bore in a late auc- 
tion.* This book was sold for thirty pounds. As 

♦ The book here mentioned was bought by W^alter Clavcl, 
F.8q at the auction of the library of Charles Barnard, Ksq in 
17ll, fof twenty -eight pounds. The same copy became suc- 
cessively the property of Mr. Johp Nichols, of Mr Joseph 
Ames, of Sir Peter T homson, and of M C. Tutet, Ksq among 
whose Wks it was lately sold by auction, at Mr Gorrard's in 
Lltchfield-Blrejpt. The author of this l^ook. Giordano Bruno. 
WM a native of Nola in the kingdom of Naples, and bumf at 
Rome by tho order of tho Inquisition in 1600. Morhoff, speak- 
ing of Aihclsls, says, “Jordanum tamen Bninum hulc classi 
non annunierarein,- ■ • ■■ manifesta in illo atheisnil vestigia 
iioii’nlepieheiulo.” Polyhlst L 1. 8. 22. Bruno published many 
other wrtlings said to be atheistical. The book spoken of here 
'was printed, not at Paris, as is said in the title-page, nor in 
V544, but at London, and in 1584, 12mo dedicated to Sir 
Philip Sydney.. It was for some time so little regarded, that 
it was sold with five other books of the same author, for twenty- 
five pence French, at the sale of Mr. Bigor's library In 1706- 
but it Is now very scarce, and has been sold at the exorbitant 
price of £50. Niceron. Hommes illust tom. xvii« iSZI, 
There was an edition of it ui EiigliaU in 1718. 
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ilWJift written by uiie Jordanus Brunus, a professed 
Atheist, with a design to depreciate religion, every 
one was apt to fancy, from the extravagant price it 
bore, that there must bo something iu it very for- 
midable. 

I must confess that, happening to get a sight of 
one of them myself, I could not forbear jHTUsing it 
\>'ith tins apprehension ; but found there was so very 
Intle danger in it, that I shall venture to give my 
readers a (an account of the whole plan upon which 
tins wonderful treatise is built. 

'riie author pretends that Jupiter, once upon a' 
time, resolved on a reformation of the constellations 
for which purpose, having summoned the stars to- 
gether, he complains to them of the great decay of 
the worship of the gods, which be thought so much 
the harder, having called several of those celestial 
bodies by tlie nametj of the heathen deities, and by 
that means made iho heavens as it W'ere a book of 
the pagan theology. Momns tells him that this is 
not to be wondered at, since there were so many 
scandalous stones of the deities. Upon w'hich the 
author takes occasion to cast reflections upon all 
otlier religions, concluding that Jupiter, after a full 
hearing, disc.irded the deities out of heavoii, and 
called the stars by the names of the moral virtues. 

This shoit fdblc, which has no pictencc in it to 
reason or atgument, and but a very small share of 
wit, has however lecommendcd itself, wholly by its 
impiety, to those weak men who would distinguish 
themselves by tho singularity of their opinions. 

There are two considerations which have been 
often uiged against Atheists, and which they never 
yet could get over. The first is, that tho greatest 
and most eminent persons of all ages have been 
against them, and alw'ays complied with the public 
forms of worship established in tfioir respective coun- 
tries, when theie was nothing in them either deroga- 
tory to the honour of the Supremo Being, or preju- 
dicial to the good of mankind. 

Tho Platos and Ciceros among the ancients ; the 
Baions, the Boyles, and the Lockes, among our own 
countiymeu; arc all instances of w'hat I have been 
ftajing; not to mention any of the divines, however 
cclebiatr d, since our adveisanes challenge all those, 
as men who h.ive too much interest in this case to 
be impaitial evidences. 

But what has been often urged as a consideration 
of much more weight, is not only the opinion of the 
better soit, but the general conscni of mankind to 
this great truth; which I think could not possibly 
have come to pass, but from one of the tnnie fob 
lowing reasons : either that the idea of a God is in- 
nate and co-existent with the mind itself; or that 
this truth is so very obvious, that it is discovered by 
the first exertion of reason in persons of the most 
ordinal y cajiacities ; or, lastly, that it has been de- 
livered down to us through all ages by a tradition . 
from the first man. 

The Atheists are equally confounded, to which- 
ever of these thiee causes wo assign it i they have 
been so pressed by this last argument from the. ge- 
ncial consent of mankind, that after great search 
and pains they pretend to have found out a nation 
of Atheists, I moan that polite people the Hottentots. _ 

I dare not shock my readers with a description of 
the customs and manners of these barbarians, whtp 
arc in every respect scarce one degree above brutes, 
having no language among them but a confused 
gabble, which is neither well understood by them- 
aaives nor others. 

It is not, however, to be imagined, hbw much tho 


Atheists have gloried iu these their good Wends 
and allies. 

If we boast of a Socrates or a Seneca, they may 
now confront them with these great philosophers the 
Hotteutqts. 

Though even this point bos, not without reason, 
been several times controverted, I see no mannOroT 
harm it could do to religion, if wc should entirely 
give them up this elegant part of mankind. 

Methinks nothing more shows the weakness of 
their cause, than that do division of their fellow- 
creatures join with them, but those among whom 
they' themselves own reason is almost defaced, and 
who have b'Plc else bnt their shape which can en- 
title them to any place in the species. 

Besides these poor creatures, there have now and 
then been instaiitcs of a few crazy people m several 
nations, who have denied the existence pf a Deity. 

The catalogue of these is, however, very shoit; 
even Vamui, the most celebrated chanqnon for the 
cause, professed before hjs judges that he believed 
the existence of a God; and, taking up a straw 
which lay before him on the ground, assured them, 
that alone was sufficient to convince him of it ; al- 
leging several arguments to prove that it was im- 
possible nature alone could cVej^te any thing. 

I WMS the other day roacling an account of Casi- 
mir I.iysz} nski, a gentleman of Poland, who Was 
convicted and executed for this crime. The manner 
of Ills* punishment was very particular. As soon as 
1 his body was buint, Ins ashes ucre put into a cannon, 

I and shot into the air towaids 'Paitaiy 
i I am apt to believe, that if something like this 
method of punishment snould prevail m England 
(such is the natural good sense of the British na- 
tion), that whether we rammed an Atheist whole into 
a great gun, or pulverized our infidels, as they do in 
Poland, wc should not have many charges. 

1 hhoubl however propose, while our ammunition 
lasted, that, instead of Tartary, we should always 
keep two or three cannons leady pointed towards the 
Cape of Good Hope, m onler to shootj^ur unbelievers 
into the (ountiy o( the Hottentots. 

In luy opiuion, a solemn judiL’ialdeath is too great 
an honour fur au Atheist; though I must allow tho 
metliod of exploding him. as it is practised m this 
ludicrous kind of niurtyidom, has something in it 
proper enough to the nature of his offence. 

There is indeed a great objection against this 
manner of treating them Zeal for religion is of so 
active a nature, that it seldom knows where to rest; 
for which reason 1 am ali aid, after having discharged 
our Atheists, wo might possibly think of abootiu^ off 
our sectaries ; and ai one does not foresee the vicis- 
situde of human affairs, it might one time or other 
come to a plan’s own turn to fly out qf tho mouth of 
a demiculveriii, 

, If any of my readers imagine that I have treated 
those gentlemen in too ludicrous a manner, f must, 
confess, for my oun part; I think reasoning ag^^nst 
such unbelievers, upon a point that shocks the com- 
mon sense of mankind, is doing them too great an 
honour, giving them a figure in the eye of the world, 
and nuking people fancy that they have more in 
them than they really have. 

As for tho*e persons who have any scheme of re- 
ligious worship, I am for treating such with the ut- 
most tendernena, and should endeavour show them 
their errors with the greatest temper and humanity; 
but as those miscreanta are for thi oiling down reli- 
gion in general, for stripping mankind of what 
themselves own is of excellent use in all great lo* 
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ciflicf;, v'irhout once offerjng to rs!al)lij<h any thinj» 
:n tlie room of ;t, I think the best \va) of uealing 
with iluMo, ih to retort their own weapons upon them, 
V. hich are those of scorn and mockery.— X. 
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Non pwdoodo, Red non ftioioiido Jd quod non deeet, linpudoulia: 
i«)nu*n elTujjeie debemas. — Tut.L. 

It IS ntil hy blushing, but by not doing what is unbecoming, 
that wo uuglitto guard against the iinputaliou of irnjnideuoe 

Many are tlie epistles I receive from ladies ex- 
tremely afllicteci that they lie under tlie observutum 
of scanddlous people, who love to defame their 
iieighbouis, and make the uiijustest interpretation 
of mnoeent and indifferent actions. They describe 
tlicir own behaviour so unhappily, that there indeed 
lies some cause of suspicion upon them. It is cer- 
tain, that there is no authority fur persons who have 
nothing else to do, to pass away hour.s of conversa- 
tion upon the miscamages ot other people; but 
Kiiue (hey will do so, they who value their reputa- 
tion should bo cautious of appeal anccs to their dis- 
advantage ; but veiy often our young women, as 
well as the middle-aged, and (he gay part of those 
growing old, without entering into a formal league 
for that purpose, to a woman agree upon a short 
way to jireservc iheir characters, and go on in a 
way that at best is only not vicious. The method 
bs, when an ill-natuiod or talkative giil has said 
anything that beais hard upon some pait of an- 
otlier’s carnage, this creature, if not in any of their 
little cabals, is run down for the most censoiioiis 
dangerous body in the world. Thus they guard 
their reputation rather than then modesty; ks if 
guilt lay in being under the imputalmn of a fault, 
and not in the commission of ii. Oibicilla is the 
kindest poor thing in town, but the most blushing 
creature living. It is tiue, she has not lost the sense 
of shame, but she has lost the sense of innoeence. 
If she had more confidence, and never did anything 
which ought to slain her clieeks, would she not be 
much more modest, vvilhout that ambiguous suffusion 
which la the livery both ot guilt and innocence ? 
Modesty consists in being conscious of no ill, and 
not in being ashamed of having done it. When 
peopio go upon any other foundation than (he truth 
of tlioir own heaits for the conduct of their actions. 
It lies in the jiowcr of scandalous tongues to carry 
the world before them, and make the rest of man- 
kind fall m with the ill for fear of reproach. On 
the other hand, to do what you ought, is the ready 
way to make calumny either silent, or ineffectually 
malicious. Spenser, in his Fairy Queen, says ad- 
mirably to young ladies under the distress of being 
defamed : 

'* The bP8t,” said he ; " that I ran you Advise, 

Is lo avoid th' occasion of the ill . 

For when Uie cause, whence evil doth arise, 

Hemovod is, th‘ eCTect sureeaseth stUb 
Abstain from pleasure, and restraJn your will, 

Subdue desire^ and bridle loose delight 
Use scanty diet, and forbear your fill; 

Bhun secrecy, and talk in open sight : 

So shall you soon repair your present evil plight" 

Instead of this care over their words and actions, ^ 
recommended by a poet in Old Queen Bess’s days, 
the modern way is to do and nay what you please, 
and yet bo the prelUcst sort of woman in the world. 
If fathers and brothers will defend a lady’s honour, 
•ho IS quHe as safe as in her own innocence. Many 
ot the (^istrossed, who suffer under the malice of 


evil tongues, are so harmleas, that they are every 
day they live asleep till tw'elve at noon ; conceni 
tlmmselvc.s with nothing but their own persons till 
tw’o ; take tlieir necessary food between that time 
and foul ; visit, go to the play, and sit up at cards 
till towards the ensuing morn ; and the malRious 
world shall draw conclusions from iiinocrut glances, 
short whispers, oi pretty familiar railleries with 
fashionable men, that these fair ones aie not as 
r/gid as vestals. It is certain, say these “ goodest ” 
creatures very well, that viriuc does not^cuiiMst in 
conslraiiied behaviour and wry faces . that must be 
allowed: luit there is a decency in the aspect and 
manner of ladies, contracted from a habit of virtue, 
and from general reJleetions that icgaid a modest 
conduct, — all which may be understood, though 
they cannot be described. A young woman of tins 
sort claims an esteem mixed with affeition and 
honoui, and meets with no defamation; or, if slie 
does, the wild malice is overcome with an undis- 
turbed perseverance in her innocem e To speak 
freely, there are such coveys of coquettes about this 
town, that if the peace weie not kept by some im- 
pertinent tongues of their own sex, winch keep 
them under some restraint, we should have no 
manner of engageinenL upon them to keep them m 
any tolerable older. 

As I am a Spectator, and behold how plainly one 
pait of woman-kind balance the behaviour of the 
other, wliatcvei I may think of tale-beai eis or slaii- 
deiers, I cannot wholly suppress them, no more 
than a gencial would discourage .spies. The enemy 
would easily sui prise him who they knew had no 
intelligence ot their motions. It is so lar othciwi.sc 
w'lth me, that I acknowledge I permit a she-sJan- 
derer or two in every quarter ut the t(jwri, to live 
ill the characters of coquettes, and lake all (lie 
innocent freedoms of the in older to send me 
infoinnition of the behaviour of their respective 
sistei hoods. 

But as the matter of respect to the woiM which 
looks on, IS earned on, niefhinks it is so verv easv 
to bo what IS 111 the gencial called virtuous, that it 
need not cost one hour’s leflection m a mouth to 
picservo that apjtcllation. It is pleasant lo hear 
the pretty rogues talk of vntue and vice among 
each other. “ She is the laziest creature iii the 
world, but, I must confess, strictly virtuous ; the 
peevishesi hussy breathing, but as to her virtue, 
she IS without blemish. She has not the leasst 
charity for any of her acquaintance, but I must 
allow her rigidly virtuous.” As the unthinking 
parts of the male world call every man a man of 
honoui, who is not a coward; so the crowd of the 
other sex terms every womau who will not be a 
wench, virtuous. — T. 
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——Non tu prere posicii emru-1, 

Quop nisi Rcducliii noqueas cominittere dlvis 
At bona para procerum lacita libabil acerra, 

Hand culvni protnplum esl, munnurque hnimlesquo suRnrro<i 

Tollere de templis, et aiXTlo vivere volo 

Wejw bona, f.una, fiiles, bjpc dare, et ut nudiat hoipos. 

II1.1 .%lbl introrsum, et Rub llninr.i imnmrniurcit O 
Kbullit pntrui praeclarum fuims ? Kt. O si 
»• Sub raalio crepet argenli rnilu serin rlex^ro 

Hercule ’ pupilJunive uiinuin. qutm proxuuus hiprpj 
lin(icllo, expuDjjam ! — Pxb*. Sat li v, 3. 

Thou know 'at to Join 

No bribe unhallow'd to a prftyiT of IhitieT 
Tliine. which can ev ry ear’s full test aoiJe, 

Nor need bo mutter'd to the gods aside * 
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ITo, thou aloud may 'n thy potilions trust ' 

Thou need'st not v\hisi»or, other i^ro.il ones must; 

For few, my friend, few dare like thee be plain. 

And pray'r'p Imv artilVe at Fhriiie*^ dii<l.nn 
Feu from their piou> irminljlin>;'< dare depart, 

Anvl niako profes^-ion i.f tUoir inmost heart. 

Keep me, iiululgeiii Heaven, throuijh life airu'cre. 

Keep iriy lumd .sound iny reputation < lear 
Tlji'se wishes ilu*) c-iu speak and we c.iii hear 
Ihus f.Tr their wants are .ludildy exprest , 

Then .sii.kfl the voice, .md inutlennp gro.uis the rest • 

“ Henr, hear at leng'h, good Hercules, niy vow ! 

0 chiiiK some pot of gold beneath my idougU' 
t’oiild I, O could I. to niy ravished eyes 

See my nch uncle's pompous funeral rise , 

Or could I once my ward's cold corpse attend 

1 hen all were mine !" 

Whfre Iloracr represents Phojuix, the tutor of 
Achilles, a» persuading his pupil to liiy aside his 
resentments, and give himself up to the entreaties 
of his countrunen, the poet, in order to make him 
speak in character, ascribes to him a speech full of 
those fables and allegoriPR, which old men take de- 
light m relating, and vtliuh are veiy proper for 
instruction. “ The gods,” says he, “suffer them- 
selves to be prevailed upon by entreaties. When 
mortals have offended them by their transgressions 
thi'v appease them by vows and .munfices. You 
must know, Achilles, that prayers are the daughters 
of Jupiter. Uicy are crippled by fieijumt kneel 
ing, have their faces full of cares and wrinkles, and 
their eyp.s always cast towards heaven. They are 
(onstant attendant'* on the goddc.'-s At5, and niaich 
behind her. 'Fhis goddc.'^s ualks forward with a 
bold and h.iughty air; and, being vciy light of foot. 
lUiis lliiough the whole earth grieving and afflict- 
ing the sons of men. She gets the stait of Prayers, 
who always follow her, in order to heal those per 
fions whom she wounds. He who honours tnegc 
daiighleis of Jupiter, when they draw near to bun, 
roioives gieat bonetit from them; but as for him 
who rejects them, they enti eat then father to give 
his Olliers, to the goddess Ate, to punish him lor 
his hardnc.cs of lirait.” This uohlc allegory needs 
hut little exjilanntiou ; for, whether the goddess 
Ate signifies injuiy, as some have explained it; or 
guilt in general, asotlieis; or divine justice, as I 
am nioic apt to think; tlie mleiprrtation is ob- 
vious enough. 

1 shall pioduce rinother hc-aihen fable, relating to 
jirayers, winch is of a moie diverting kind. One 
would ihink, by some passages in it, that it was 
tomposed by Lnnan, or at least by some author 
who has endeavoured to imitate his way of writing ; 
but as dissertations of this nature are more curious 
than useful, 1 shall give my reader the fable, with- 
out any furthcrinquiiies after the author. 

“ Menippus the philosopher was a second time 
taken up into heaven by Jujiiter, when, for h’s en- 
tertainment, he lifted up a trap-door that was placed 
by his footstool. At its rising, there issued through 
It such a dm of cries as astonished the philosopher. 
Upon his asking what they meant, Jupiter told him 
they were the prayers that were sent up to him 
from the earth. Menippus, amidst the confusion of 
voices, which was so great that nothing less than 
the car of Jove could di.stinguish them, heard Jthc 
words, ‘ riches, honour,’ and ' long life,’ repeated 
in seveial different tones and languages. Wbe^ 
the liist hubbub of sounds was over, the trap-dooT 
being left open, the voice.s came up more separate 
and distinct. The first prayer was a very odd one; 
It came from Athens, and desired Jupiter to in- 
crease the wisdom and the beard of his humble 
supplicant. Menippus knew it by the voice to be j 
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the prayer of his friend Licander the philoeopher. 
This was succeeded by the petition of one w lo had 
just laden a ship, anil promised Jupiter, if he tpok 
care of it, and returned it home again full of riches, 
he would make him au offering of a silver cup. 
j Jupiter tliaukcd Iniu lor nothing; and, bending 
down hit ear more attentively than ordinary, heaia 
a voice complaining to him of the cruelty of an 
Ephesian widow, and begged him to breed com- 
passion in her heart. ‘ This,’ says Jupiter, * is a 
very honest fellow, 1 have received a great deal 
of incense from him: I will not be so cruel to him 
as to hear his prayers.’ He was then interrupted 
with a whole volley of vows which wero made for 
the health of a tyrannical prince by his subjects who 
played for him in his presence. Menippus was 
surprised, after having listened to prayers offered 
up with so much ardour and devotion, to hear low 
whispers from the same assembly, expostulating 
with Jove for suffering such a tyrant to live, and 
asking him how his thunder could tie idle ? Jupiter 
was so offended with these prevaricating rascals, 
that he took down the first vows, and puffed away 
the last. The philosopher seeing a great cloud 
mounting upwartbs, and making ils way dircctl) to 
the liap-door, inquired of Jupiter wliat it meant. 
‘ This,’ says Jupiter, ‘ is the smoke of a whole he- 
catomb that IS offered me by the general of an army, 
W'ho IS very impoitiinate with me to let Inm cut off 
a huiidied thousand men that arc diawn up in 
array against him. What docs the impudent wretch 
think I see iii bim, to believe that I will make a 
sacrifice of so many mortals as good as himself, 
and all this to Ins glory forsooth ? But hark ! ’ says 
JupUer, ‘ there is a voice I never heard but in 
time ot danger : ’t;s a rogue that is shipwrecked mi 
the Ionian .sea. I saved him on a plank but three 
days ago, upon hi.s promise to mend his manners ; 
jth*» soouiidiel IS not woith a groat, and yet has the 
impudence Iq offer me a temple, if I will keep him 
[from sinking.-— But yonder,’ says he, ‘ is a special 
}outh for you; he desiies me to lake Ins father, 
who keeps a great estate from him, out of the 
miseries of human life. The old fellow shall live 
till he makes bis heart- ache, I can tell him that tor 
Ins pains.’ Tliis was followed by the soft voice of a 
piou.s lady, desiring Jupiter that she might appear 
amiable an.i eliairaing lu the sight of her empcior. 
As the philosopher was retlcctiiig on this extraor- 
dinary petition, theie blew a gentle wind through 
the tiap-door, which he at first mistook for a gale 
of Zephyrs, but afteiwaid found it to be a breeze 
of .sighs. They smelt strong of flowers and incense, 
and woie succeeded by most passionate complaints 
of Wounds and tormeiilB, firea and aii'uwa, cruelty, 
despair, and death, Menippus fancied that such 
lamentable cries arose from some general execution, 
or Horn wretches lying under the torture; but 
Jupiter told him that they came up to him from 
the isle of I’aphos, and that he every day received 
complaints of the same nature from that whimsical 
tribe of mortals who are called lovers. * I am so 
trifled with,* says he, ‘ by this generation of both 
sexes, and find it so impossible to please them, 
whether I grant or refuse their petitions, that I 
shall order a western wind for the future to in- 
tercept them in their passage, and blow them at 
random ujiuu the earth,’ The last petition I heard 
was from a very ugedonan, of near a hundred yean 
old, begging but tor one year more life, and then 
promising to die contented. * This is the rarest 
old fellow ! ’ says Jupiter ; * ha has made this prayer 
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to me for above twenty years together. When he 
was but fifty years old, he desired only that he 
might live to see hifl son settled m the world. I 
grunted it. He then begged the same favour for 
his daughter, and afterward that he might see the 
education of a grandson. When all this was brought 
about, he puts u^) a petition, that he might live to 
finish a house he was building. In short, he is an 
unreasonable old cur, and never wants an excuse , 

I will hear no more of him.’ Upon which he flung I 
down the trap-door in a passion, and was resolved 
to give no moie audiences that day.” 

Notwithstanding the levity of this fable, the moral 
of it very well deserves our atlcuiion, and is the 
same with that which has been inculcated by Socrates 
and Plato, not to nieiitioii Juvenal and Persius, who 
have each of them made the finest satire lu their 
<>vhole works upon this subject. The vanity of men’s 
wishes, which arc the natural prayeia of the mind, 
us well as many of those secret devotions which they 
offer to the Supremo being, are sufficiently exposed 
by It. Among other reasons for sot forms of piayer, 

I have often thought it a very good one, that by this 
means the folly and extravagance of men’s desires 
may be kept within clue bounds, and not break out 
ill absurd and ridiculous petitions on so great and 
solemn an occasion. — I 


tleraen were sent from court to study mathematics 
at the university. 

“ I need not ‘acquaint you, that I was very well 
made, and reckoned a bright polite gentleman. 1 
was the confidant and darling of all the fair ; and if 
the old and ugly spoke ill of me, all the world knew 
It was because 1 scorned to flatter them. No ball, 
no assembly, was attended until 1 had been con- 
sulted. Plavia coloured her hair before me, Celia 
showed me her teeth, Panthea heaved her bosom, 
Cleora brandi.shed her diamond ; I have saenChloe’s 
foot, aiyl tied aititicially the garters of Kliodnpe. 

” It is a general maxim, that those who doaL upon 
themselves can have no violent affection for an- 
other . but, on the contrary, I found that the women’s 
passion rose for me in proportion to the love they 
bore to themselves. This was verified m my amour 
With Narcissa, who was so constant to me, that it 
I was pleasantly said, had I been little enough, she 
would have hung me at hei girdle. The most dan- 
gerous rival I had was a gay empty fellow, who by 
the strength of a Jong intercourse with Narcissa, 
joined to his natural endowments, had formed him- 
self into a perfect resemblance with her. I had been 
discarded, had she not observed that he frequently 
asked my opinion about matters of the last conse- 
quence. This made me still more considerable in 
her eye. 


No. 392.] FRIDAY, MAY 30, 1712. 

Por ambagos ct mnustena dporuni 
JVteoipUaiKliia est iiber spintus — PtmoM 
By fable's aid uni{o\c‘rn'd fancy soais, 

And cl.ums the luniLstry of heavenly powers 

j Ihe 1 ransjormatioyioj hidelio irtto a Ijookin^-glass. 

I ” Mr. SpfcTATon, 

j ‘ I w \ s lately at a toa-lable, where some young 
j ladies entertained the company with a^relation of a 
coquette in the neighbourhood, W'ho had been dis- 
c<»vere(l prai tising before iier glass. 'I'o turn the dis- 
course, which liom being witty gicw to be malicious, 
the mail on of the family took occasion from the 
subject to Wish that there v^ere to be found amongst 
men such faithful moiutoia to dress the mind bv, as 
we consult to adorn the body. She added that, if 
a sincere friend were miraculously changed into a 
looking-glass, she should not be ashamed to ask its 
advice very often. This whimsical thought woiked 
£0 much upon my fancy the whole evening, that it 
pioduced a veiy odd dream. 

‘ Methought that, as I stood before my glass, the 
image of a youtli of an open ingenuou.s aspect ap- 
pf'ared in it, who with a shrill voice spoke in the 
following manner- — 

‘ Ihe looking-glass you see wan heretofore a man, 
even I the unfortunate Fulelio. I liad two brothers, 
wh(ise deformity in shape w-as made up by the clear- 
ness of their understandings. It must be owned, 
however, that (as it generally happens) they had 
each a perverseness of humour suiUble to their dis- 
tortion of body. The eldest, whose belly sunk in 
monstrously, was a great cowaid; and though his 
splenetic contracted temper made him take fire im- 
mediately, he made objects that beset him appear 
greater than they w-cre. The second, whose breast 
swelled into a bold relievo, on tlie contrary, took 
great pleasure in lessening every thing, and was 
perfectly the reverse of his brother. These odd- 
Des»es pleased company once or twice, but disgusted 
Whoa often seen ; for vdiich reason, the youug gen- 


“ Though I was eternally caicssed by the ladies, 
auch was their opinion of my honour, that I was 
never envied by the men. A jealous lover of Nar- 
cissa one day thought he had cauglit her in an 
amorous conversation : for, though he was at such a 
distance that ho could bear nothing, he imagined 
strange things from her airs and gestnrc.s, Some- 
times with a serene look she stepped baek in a lis- 
lernng postuf, and brightened into an innocent I 
.smile. Quickly aftei she swelled into an air of raa- j 
jcbty and disdain, tlien kept her eyes half shut after j 
a iaugui’iliing manner, then coveied her blushes VMlh I 
hei hand, breathed a sigh, and acemed ready to sink I 
down. In rushed the tuviuus lu\er ; but bow- great 
wa.s his surprise to see no onti there but the inno- 
eent I'ldclio, with his back against the wall betwixt 
tw'o windows ! 

"It were endles.s to recount all my adventures. 
Uct me hasten to that which cost me my lite, and 
Narcissa her happiness. 

‘‘ She had the misfortune to have the small-pox, 
upon which I was expressly forbid her sight, it being 
apprehended that it would increase her distemper, 
and that I should infallibly catch it at the first look. 

As Boon as she was suffered to leave her bed, sho 
stole out of her chamber, and found me all alone in 
an adjoining apartment. She run wiih transport to 
her darling, and without mixture of fear lest I should 
dislike her. Rut oh me ! what was her fury when 
she beard me say, I was afraid and shocked at so 
loathsome a spectacle ! She stepped back, swollen 
with rage, to see if 1 had the insolence to repeat it. 

I did. With this addition, that her' ill-timed passion 
had increased her ugliness. Enraged, inflamed, dis- 
tracted, she snatched a bodkin, anti with all her 
for<;y stabbed me to the heart. Dying, I preserved 
my sincerity, and expressed the truth, though in 
^broken words ; and by reproachful grimaces to the i 
fast I mimicked the deformity of my murderess. j 
“ Cupid, who always attends the fair, and pitied 
the fate of so useful a favourife as I was, obtained 
ol the destinies, that my body should remain incor- 
ruptible, and retain the qualities my mind had pos- 
sessed. I immediately lost the l^ure of man, and 
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)>o iiitte smooth, polished, and bright, and to this 
Cay am the first favourite with the Iddies.”— T. 


No. 303.] SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1712. 

Nosclo qua prajler solitum duicefline lo^U 

ViRO (iporg i 412. 

Unu'jual sweetucis purer joys inspires 

LooKFNfj over the letters that have been sent me, 
I chanced to find the following one, which I received 
about two years ago from an ingenious friend who 
Wds then in Denmark ; — 

“ Dlcak Sir, Copenhagen, May 1, 1710. 

“ The spring with you has already taken posses- 
sion of the fields and woods. Now is the season of 
solitude, and of moving complaints upon trivial 
sufferings. Now the griefs of lovers begin to flow', 
and their wounds to bleed afresh. I, too, at this 
distance from the softer climates, am not without my 
discontents at piesent. You peihapa may laugh at 
me for a most romantic wretch, when I have dis- 
closed to you the occasion of niy uneasiness; and 
yet I cannot help thinking my unhappiness real, in 
being confined to a region which is the very reverse 
of Paradise. The seasons here aic all of them un- 
pleasant, and the country quite destitute of rural 
I charms. I have not heard a bird sing, nor a brook 
I murmur, nor a bieeze whisper, neither have 1 been 
j blest with the sight of a flowery meadow’, these tw'o 
I years. F.verywitid here is a tempest, and every 
i water a tuibulent ocean. I hope, when you reflect 
I a Jittb', you will not think the grounds ol my coni- 
' plaint in the least frivolous and unbecoming a man 
of serums thought; since the love of woods, of liclds 
and flowers, ot livers and fountains, seems to be a 
passion implanted in gur natures the must early of 
any, even before the fair sex hud a being. 

“ I am, Sii,” &c. 

Could I trail ■'port my'^elf with a wish from one 
country to another, I should choose to pass rny win- 
ter 111 Spam, my spring in Italy, my summer in 
England, and my autumn ui Fiance. Of all these 
seasons thoie i-> none that can vie with the spung 
for beauty and dclightfulncss. It bcais the same ! 

I figure among the seasons of the year, that the nioru- 
I ing docs among the divisions of the day, or youth 
j among the stages of life. The English summer is 
I pleasanter ihau that of any other country in Europe, 
on no other account but because it has a gieatcr 
mixture of spring in it. The mildness of our cli- 
mate, with those frequent rcfieshments of dews and 
rains that fall among us, keep up a pcipetnal clieer- 
fulness in our fields, and fill the hottest luoiilhs of 
the year with a lively vci dm o. 

In the opening ot the spring, when all nature be- 
gins to recover herself, the same animal pleasure 
w'hich makes the birds sing, and the whole brute 
creation rejoice, rises very sensibly in the licait of j 
I man. I know none of the poets who have observed I 
80 well as Milton these secret overflowings of glad- 
I ness which diffuse themselves through the mind of 1 
' the beholder, upon surveying the gay scenes of na- ] 
ture : he has touched upon it twno or thrice ifi his 
Paradise Lost, and describes iL veiy beautifully 
under the name of verual delight,” in that passaw 
where he represent? the devil himself as almost sdj- 
lible of it : 

Blo^ioms and fiull* at once of golden hue 

Appear'd, with gay enanieU’rt colours mixt: 

On which the sun more glad Impreu'd his beams 


Than m fair ovoiung cloud, or humid bew 
Alton (jod U'ld aliower'd the earih; «o lovely sktq' 4 
That landscape: and of pure uow purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart hmpvrev 
Vernal delight, and joy ablq to dnva 
All sadnci's, but despair, &c 

Many authors have written on the vanity of the 
creature, and repieseuted (he barrenness of every 
thing in this world, and its incapacity of producing 
any solid or substantial happiness. As discourses 
of this nature are very useful to the sensual and vo- 
luptuous, those speculations which show the bright 
side of things, and lay forth those innocent entori- 
tainmerifis which are to be met with among the se- 
veral objects that encompass us, are no less bene- 
ficial to men of dark and melancholy tempers. It 
was for this reason that I endeavoured to recuirimend 
a cheerfulness ot mind in my two last Saturday’s 
papers, and which I would still imiilcate, not only 
from the consideration of ourselves, and of that 
Dcing on whom we depend, nor from the general 
survey of that universe in which wc aie placed at 
present, but from reflections on the particular season 
lu which this paper is wiitten. The creation is a 
perpetual least to the mind of a good man : every 
thing he sees cheers and delights him. Providence 
has imprinted so many smiles on nature, that it is 
impossible fur a mind which as not sunk in more 
gross and sensual delights, to take a survey of them 
wntliout several seciet sensations of jilcasurc. The 
Psalmist bus m several of his divine poems, cele- 
brated those beautiful and agreeable ficexics which 
mak( the heart glad, and pioducc in it that vernal 
delight which I have before taken notice of. 

Natuud philosoph) quickens this taste of the 
creation, and reiideis it not only pleasing to the ima- 
g. nation, but to the uiidorstanding. It does not rest 
in the muiniur of biuoks and the melody of buds, 
lu the shade of groves and woods, or m the embroi- 
deiy of fields and meadows; but considers the seve- 
lal ends of Providence w'hith ate served by them, 
and the wonders of divine wisdom which appear in 
them. It heightens the pleasuios of the eye, and 
raises such a rational admiration in the soul, us is 
little inferior to devotion. 

It IS not m the power of every one to offer up this 
kind ofworalup to the great Author of nature, and 
to indulge these moie lefined meditations of heart, 
which are doubtless highly acceptable in liis sight; 

I shall iherefoie conclufic this short essay on that 
pleasine whu’h the mind naturally conceives from 
the present season of the year, by the recommending 
of a practice fur whuh oveiy one has sufficient 
abilities 

I vrould have my readers endeavour to moralize 
this natural pleasure of the soul, and to improve 
this vernal delight, as Milton calls it, into a Chris- 
tian virtue. When wc find ourselves inspired with 
this pleasing instinct, this secret satislaction and 
complaeoncy, arising from the beauties of the crea- 
tion, let us consider to whom wo stand indebted for 
all tbe<»e entertammonts of sense, and who it is that 
thus opens his hand, and fills the world with good. 
The Apostle instructs us to take advantage of our 
piesent temper of mmd, to graft upon it such a re- 
ligious exercise as is particularly conformable to it, 
by that precept which advises those who are Bud to 
pray, and those who are merry to sing psalms. The 
cheerfulness of heart which springs up iu us from 
the survey of nature’s w’orks, la an admirable pre- 
paration for gratitude. The mind has gone a great 
way towards praise and thanksgiving, that is filled 
with such a secret gladness — a grateful reflection on 
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the Supremo Cause who producoe it, sanctifies it m 
the soul, and j^ives it Us proper value. Such an 
habiludl di.sposition of mind consecrates every field 
aud wood, turns an ordinary walk into a morning or 
evening sacrifice, and w'lll improve those transient 
gleams of joy which uatui ally brighten up and re- 
fresh the soul on such occasions, into an inviolable 
and perpetual state of bliss and happiness. 


No. 394 ] MONDAY, JUNE 2. 1712. 

Boiw mUipUur ha*c pueria et mulierculia et servis et servonun 
nMiilluius libons esse grata, gravi vero Iionuiit et ra, qu:c 
Hunt, JuUicio certo potideranll, proban iiosse nullo mod'} — 
Tull, 

It is obvious to see, that these things are very accepUblo to 
children, joung women, and servants, and to smh as most 
resenihle servants; but they can by no means meet with the 
a))probaUon ol |>eople of thought and i onsKleration 

I HAVi: been considering the little and frivolous 
thiugs which give men access to one another, and 
power with each other, not only lu the common and 
indiiTerent accidents of life, but also in matters of 
greater importance." You see in elections foi mem- 
bers of parliament, how far saluting rows of old 
women, drinking with clowns, and beiug upon a level 
with the lowest part of mankind, in that wherein 
they themselves are lowest, tlioir diversion'^, will 
curry a candidate, A capacity for prostituting a 
mau’s self in his behaviour, and descending to the 
present humour of the vulgar, is perhaps as good an 
ingrediont as any other for making a consideiable 
figure in the woild; and if a man has nothing else 
or better to think of, he could not make his way 
to wealth and distinction by propercr me-thods, 
tlian studying the particular bent or inclination of 
people with whom he convoiscs, and woiking from 
the observation of such their bias in all matters 
wherein he has any intercourse with them : for his 
ease and comfort he may assuie luiuself, he need not 
be at the expense of any giodt talent or viitue to 
please even those who aic pobsessod of the highest 
Hualifications. Piide, in some particulai disguise 
or otlier (often a secict to (he pioiul man himself), 
IS the most ordinary spring of action among men. 
You need no more than to disrovei what a man 
values himself for; then of all things admire that 
quality, but be sure to be failing in it yourself in 
comparison of the man whom you court. I have 
hcaid or read of a secretary of state in Spain, who 
served a prince who was happy in an elegant use 
of the Latin tongue, and often writ dispatches in it 
with his own hand. The king showed ins secretary 
a letter he had written to a foreign prince, and under 
the colour of asking his advice, laid a trap for Ins 
.ipplause. The honest man read it as a faithful 
counsellor, and not only excepted against his tying 
himself down too much by some expressions, but 
mended the phrase in others. You may guess the 
dispatches that evening did not take much longer j 
time. Mr. Secretary, as soon as he came to his own 
house, scut for hi,<) eldest son, and communicated to 
him that the family must retir i out of Spam as soon 
as possible; “for,” said he, “the king knows I 
uudeutaud Latin better than he does.” 

This egregious fault in a man of the world, should j 
he a lesson to all who would make their fortunes: j 
but a regard must be carefully had to the person | 
w ith whom you have to do ; tor it is not to be doubted 1 
but a great niau of common sense must look with ' 
secret indignation, or bridled laughter, on all the 
s.Ov’cs who stand roiiml him with ready faces to ap- j 


I prove and smile at all he says in the gross. It is 
! good comedy enough to observe a superior talking 
! half sentences, and playing a humble admiicr*s 
countenance from one thing to another, with such 
pcrple.Mty, that he knows not what to sneer in ap- 
probation of. But this kind of complaisance is pe 
culiarly the manner of courts; in all oilier places 
you must cons>taiilly go further in compliance with 
the persons you have to do with, than a mere con- 
foiniity of looks aud gestuies. If you are iii a 
country life, aud would be a leading md», a good 
stomach, a loud voice, and a rustic cheerfulness, will 
go a great way, provided you are able to drink, and 
drink any thing. But I was just now going to draw 
the manner ot behaviour I would advise people to 
practise under some maxim ; and intimated, that 
every one almost was goveined by his pride. There 
was an old fellow about forty years ago so peevish 
and fiottul, though a man of business, that no one 
(ould come at him : but he frequented a particular 
little coffee-house, where ho triumphed over every 
body at trick-track and backgammon. The way to 
pass his ofllcc well, was first to be insulted by him 
at one of those games in his leisure houis ; for his 
vanity was to show that he was a man of pleasure as 
well as huMiiess. Next to this sort of iiis.niiation, 
which IS called in all places (from its taking its birth 
in the households of princes) making one’s court, 
the most prevailing way is, by what better-bred 
people call a present, the vulgar a bribe. I humbly 
conceive that such a thing is conveyed with more 
gallantry m a billet-doux that should be understood 
at the Bank, than in gross money, but as to stub- 
born people, who are so suil) as to accept of n.either 
note nor cash, having formerly dabbled in chemistry, 
lean only say, that onepait of matter asks one thing, 
and another another, to make it fluent ; but there is 
nothing but may be dissolved by a proper mean. I’l.ns, 
the viitue which IS too obdui ate loi gold or pajicr, shall 
melt away very kindly in a liquid. The island of 
Barbadoes (a shrewd people) manage all their ap- 
peals to Great Britain by a skilful distribution of 
citron water* among the whisperers about men ia 
power. Generous wines do every day prevail, and 
that in great poiiils, where ten thousand times their 
I value would have been rejected with indignation. 

But, to wave the enumeration of the sundry ways 
of applying by presents, bribes, management of 
people’s passions and affections, in such a manner 
as it shall appear that the virtue of the best man is 
by one method or other cormptible, let us look out 
tor some expedient to turn those passions and affec- 
tions on the Bide of truth and honour. When a man 
has laid it down for a position, that parting with his 
integrity, in the minutest circumstance, is losing 
so much of his very self, self-love will become a 
virtue. By this means, good and evil will be the 
only objects of dislike and approbation ; and he 
■ that injures any man, has effectually wounded the 
man of this tuiu a.s much as if the harm had been 
to himself. This seems to be the only expedient to 
arrive at an impartiality : and a man who follows 
the dictates of truth and right reason, may by arti- 
fice be led into error, but never can into guilt. 

T. 


No. 39.5.] TUESDAY, JUNE 3, 1712. 

Quod nunc rntlo eat, Impetus ante fuit. — Ovid. Ucin, Amor 10. 
*Tis reason now, ’twas appetite before 
“ Bew'ARE of the ides of March,” said the Roman 
* Ihen commonly called Barbadoes water 
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RUgUT to Julius Cffisar; “ Beware of the month of 
May,’* says the British Spectator to his fair country- 
woinen. The caution of the first was unhappily ne 
glcctetl, and Caesai’s confidence cost him his life. I 
am apt to flatter myself that my pietty readers hu<l 
much more regard to the advice 1 gave them, since 
I have yet received very few accounts of any noto- 
lious trips mude in the last month. 

But, tliough 1 hope foi the best, I shall not pro- 
nounce too positively on this ^loint, till I have seen 
forty weeks well over ; at which period of time, as 
my good friend Sir Roger has of^cn told me, he has 
more business as a justice of peace, among the dis- 
solute young people in the country, than at any 
other season of the year. 

Neither must I forgot a letter which I received 
ne.ir a fortnight since fiom a lady, who, it seems, 
could bold out no longer, telling me she looked upon 
the month as then out, for that she had dU along 
reckoned by the new style. 

On the other hand, 1 have great reason to believe, 
from several angiy letters wliicli have been sent to 
me by disappointed lovers, that iny advice has been 
of very signal service to the fair sex, who, according 
to the old proveib, wore “forewarned, forearmed.” 

One of these gentlemen tells me, that he would 
have given me a hundred pounds, rather than I 
should have published that paper; for that his mis- 
tiess, who had promised to explain heisoJf to him 
about the beginning of Mray, upon reading that dis- 
course told him, that she would give him her answer 
in .fuiie, 

Thyitiis acqudiuts me, tliut when he desired Sylvia 
to take a walk in the fields, she told him, the Spec- 
tator had forbidden her. 

Another of my correspondents, who writes, himself 
Mat Meager, complains that, wlieieas be constautly 
Used to breakfast with hih mistress upon chocolate, 
going to wait upon her the first of May, he found 
Ills usual treat very much changed for the woise, 
and has been Ibiced to feed ever siuce upon green tea. 

As I begun this critical season with a caveat to 
the ladies, I shall conclude it with a congiatulation, 
and do most heartily wish them joy of their happy 
delivciance. 

They may now reflect with pleasure on the dan- 
gers they have escaped, aud look back with os miicli 
patnfaction on the perils that threatened them, as 
their great-granilmothcrs did foimerly on the burn- 
ing ploughshares, after having passed through the 
ordeal tiial. The instigations of the spring are now 
abated. The nightingale gives over her “ love- 
labour’d song,” as Milton phiases it; the blossoms 
avc fallen, and the beds of flowers swept away by the 
ac ythe of the mower. 

I shall now allow my fair readers to return to 
tbeir romances and chocolate, provided they make 
use of them with moderation, till about the middle 
of the month, when the smi shall have made some 
progress m (he Crab. Nothing it more dangerous 
than too much confidence and security. The Tro- 
jans, whe stood upon their guard all the while the 
(Irecinns lay before their city, when they fancied 
the siege was raised, and the danger past, were the 
very ne.xt night burnt in their beds. I rp.usl also 
observe, that as m some climates there ia a per- 
petual spring, so in some female constitutions the|B 
IS a perpetual May. These are a kind of valcti^- 
narians in chastity, whom I would continue in a 
constant diet. I lannot think these wholly out of 
danger, till they have looked upon the other sex at 
least five years through a pair of speclaclos. Will 


Honeycomb has often assured mo that it is easier to 
steal one of this species, when she is passed her 
gland cliraatteric, than to carry off an icy girl on 
this side fivc-and-twenty ; and that a mice of his ac- 
quaintance, who had in vam endeavoured to gain 
the aflections of a young lady of fifteen, had at last 
made his foituuc by running away with her grand- 
mother. 

But as I do not design this speculation for the 
evergreens of the sex, I shall again apply myself to 
those who would willingly listen to the dictates of 
reason and virtue, and can now hear mo in cold 
blood. If there arc any who have forfeited their in- 
nocence, they must now consider themselves under 
that melancholy view in which Chamout regards his 
sister, in those beautiful lines : 

———Long she nourish’d. 

Grew sweol to sense, and lovely to Ihe eve. 

Till Al the last a ciuel spoiler i-anie, ’ 

Crept this fair rose, and rtHed all its sweetness, 

1 lieu ca.st it like a loaUi-soiur weed away 

On the contrary she w’ho has observed the timely 
cautions I gave her, and lived up to the rules of 
modesty, will now flout i«h like “ a rose in June,” 
with all her virgin blushes and sweetness about her. 
I must, however, desire these last to consider, how 
shameful it would be for a gcrinal, who has made 
a successful campaign, lobe surprised in hiswinter- 
quailers. It wimld be no les.s Jisbonourable for a 
lady to los'e, in any other month of the year, what 
she has been at the pains to preseive in May. 

There is no charm ui the female sex that enu 
supply the place of vntuc. Without innocenco 
beauty is unlovely, and quality coutemptible ; good- 
breeding degenerates into wantonness, and wit into 
impudence. It is observed, that all the virtues are 
ie\wcsentcd by both painters and statuaries under 
female shapes ; but tf any one of them has a mure 
particular title to that sex, it is modesty. I shall 
leave it to the divines to guard them against the op- 
posite vice, as they may be overpowered by tempta- 
tions. It IS sufficient for me to have warned them 
against it, as they may be led astiay by instinct. 

I desire this paper may be read woih more than 
ordinary attention, at all tea-tables within the cities 
of London and Wcstminstci X. 


No. 3%] WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1712. 

Barbara, Celurcnt, Dam, Ferio, Barubpion. 

Having a great deal of business upon my hands 
at piesent, I shall beg the reader’s leave to present 
him with a letter that 1 received about half a year 
ago frojii a gentleman at Cambridge, who styles 
himself Peter de Quir. 1 have kept it by mo some 
months; and though 1 did not know at first what to 
make of it, upon inj reading it over very frequently 
I have at last discovered several conteits in it: I 
would not therefore have my reader discouraged if 
he docs not take them at the first perusal. 

” To Mu. Spectator. 

” From St. John'* College^ Cambridge, Feb. 3, 1712. 

“ The monopoly of puns in this university has 
been an immemorial privilege of the Johnians 
aud we cannot help resenting the late invasion of 
our ancient tight at> to that particular, by a little 
pretender to clenching in a neighbouring college, 
who in apnlicatiou to you by way of letter, a whtla 
ago, stylen himself Philobrilnc. Dear Sir as you 
are by character a profest well-wisher to speculation, 

* The aludents of St Juho's College 
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you will excuse a remark which this gentleman’s 
j)ai.bion for the brunette has suggested to a brother 
theorist : it is an offer towards a mechanical account 
of nis lapse to punning, for he belongs to a set of 
mortals who value themselves upon an uncommon 
mystery in the more humane and polite parts of 
letters. 

“ A conquest by one of this species of females 
gives a very odd turu to the intellectuals of the cap- 
tivated person, and very different from that way of i 
thinking which a triumph from the eyes of another, 
more emphatically of the fair sex, does geneially 
occasion. It fills the imagination with an assem- 
blage of siuh ideas and pic tures as are hardly aiiy 
thiug but shade, such as night, the devil, &c. These 
])ortraiturcs very near overpower the lightof tlie un- 
derstanding, almost benight the faculties, and give 
that melancholy tincture to the most sanguine com- 
plexion, which this gentleman calls an inclination 
to be in a brown-stucly, and is usually attended with 
W'oVbC consequences, in case of a repulse. Dining 
this twilight of intellects, the patient is extremely 
apt, as love is the most witty passion in nature, to 
offer at some pert sallies now and then, by way of 
floiiiish, upon the amiable enchantress, and unfor- 
tunately stumbles upon tliat mongrel miscreated (to 
speak in ^Iiltonic) kind ot wit, vulgarly termed the 
pun. It would not be much amiss to consult Dr. 

T W (who is reitainly a very able pio- 

jector, and whose system of divinity and spiritual 
mechanics obtains very much among the better part 
of our under giaciuates) whether a goneial inteuadr- 
iiago, Piijojned by parliament, between this sister- 
hood of the olive-bcauties and the fraternity of the 
people called Quakers, would not be a vciy ser- 
viceable expedient, and abate that oveiflow of light 
which shines within them so powerfully, that it 
daz;rlcs their eyes, and dances them into a thousand 
vagmica of error and enthusiasm. These reflections 
may impart some light towards a discovery of the 
origin of punning among us, and the foundation of 
Its prevailing so long in this famous body. It is no- 
torious, from the instance under consideiation, that 
it must be owing chiefly to Iho use of brown jug>, 
muddy belcli, and the fumes of a certain memorable 
place of rendezvous with us at meals, known by the 
name of Staincoat Hole ; for tlie almosjihcic of the 
kitchen, like the tail of a comet, predominates least 
about the fire, but resides behind, and fills the fru- 
giant receptacle above meniioned. Besides, it is 
further observable, that the delicate spirits among 
U8, who declare against the^e nauseous proceedings, 
sip tea, and put up for critic and amour, profess 
likewise an equal abhorience for panning, -the an- 
cient innocent diversion of this society. After all. 
Sir, though it may appear something absuid that I 
seem to approach you with the air of an advocate 
for punning (you who have justified your censures 
of the practice m a set dissertation upon that sub- 
ject*) yet I am confident you will think it abun- 
dantly atoned for by observing, that this humbler 
exercise may be as instrumental in diverting us from 
any innovating schemes and hyqiotbeses in wit, as 
dwelling upon honest orthodox logic would be in 
securing us from heresy in religion. Had Mr. 
W — — -n’sf lesearches been confined within tho 
I bounds of Kamus or Crackeiithorp, that learned 
newsmonger might have acquiesced in what the holy 
oracles pronounced upon the deluge, like other 
Christiana ; and had the surprising Mr. L -y been 


I content with the employment of refining upon I 
Shaksjieare’s points and quibbles (for which no I 
must be allowed to possess a superlative goniur), j 
and now and then penning a latch or a ditty, in- I 
stead of inditing odes and sonnets, the gentlemen I 
of tlie Son in the pit would never have been put ^ 
to all that grimace m damning the frippery of state, i 
the poveity and languor of thought, the uiiiiatuial ' 
wit, and inartificial structure of Ins dramas. 

" I am, Sir, 

Your very humble Servant, 

“ Petek dk Qdir.’* 

No. 397.] THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 1712. 

Dolor ipsc disertam 

F'cecrat- Ovid, Metain xin. 228. 

Hor grief Inspired her then with eloquence. 1 

A.< the Stoic philosophers discard all passions in ! 
general, they will not allow a wise man so much as [ 
to pity tho alHictions of another, “If thou seest I 
thy friend in trouble,” says Epictetus, “ thou mayest ' 
put on a look of sorrow, ami condole with him, but | 
take care that thy sorrow be not leal.” The more ' 
rigid of this sect would not comply so far as to j 
show even such outwaul appeaiancc of gnef; but, ] 
when one told them of any calamity that had be- | 
fallen even the nearest of their acquaiiitanee. 1 
would immediate]) reply, “ What is that to me/’’ j 
If )ou aggiavated the (ircumstances of the afflic- j 
lion, ami showed how one misfortune was followed ; 
by another, the answer was still, “ All this may be j 
true, but what is it to me ?” ] 

For my own pait, 1 am of opinion compassion 1 
does not only reline and civilize human nature, but > 
has something in it more pleasing and agreeable | 
than what can be met with in such an indolent hap- i 
piness, such an indilleieiice to mankind, as that in ; 
wincli the Stoics placed then wi.sd(;m. As love is 
the most delightful passion, pity is nothing else but j 
love softened by a degiee of sonow\ In short, il is ' 
a kind of pleasing angnK«.li, as w'ell a.s generous J 
sympathy, that knits mankind tugethei, and blends [ 

I them in the same common lot. I 

Those who liave laid dowm rules for ihetoric or j 
poeliy advise the wiitei to woik himself up, if pos- [ 
sible, to the pitxh of .sorrow which he endeavours to j 
produce in others. There are none therefore who j 
stir up pity so much as those who indite their own 
sufferings. Gnef has a natuial eloquence belonging 
to it, and breaks out in more moving sentiments 
than can be supplied by the finest imagination. 
Nature on this occusiou dictates a thousand passion- 
ate things which cannot be supplied by art. 

It IS for this reason that tbo sboit speeches or 
sentences which we often meet with in histones 
make a deeper impression on the mind of the reader 
than the most laboured stiokcs m a Well-wnlten 
tragedy. Truth and matter of fact sets the person 
actually before us m tho one, whom fictiou places 
at a greater distance from us in the other. I do 
noi remember to have seen any ancient or modem 
story more affecting than a letter of Ann of Bou- 
logne, wife to King Henry the Eighth, and mother 
to Queen Elizabeth, which is still extant iii the Cot- 
ton library, as written by hei own hand. 

'^hakspeare himself could not have made her talk 
in a strain so suitable to her condition and charac ter 
One sees in it the expostulations of a slighted lover, 
the resentments of an injured womaD, and the sor- 
rows of an imprisoned queen. 1 upcmI not acquaint 


• See SpecL No. 61 


t Mr. Whlalon. 
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my reader that this princess was then under prose- 
cvtion for Jisloyalty to the king’s bed, and that she 
was aften^ard }»ublicly beheaded upon the same ac- 
count; though this prosecution was believed by many 
to proceed, as she Lerself intimates, rather from the 
king's love to Jane Seymour, than from any actual 
crime in Ann ot Boulogne. 

Queen Ann Boleyns last Letter to King Henry, 

“ Sir, Cotton Lib. Otho. C. 10. 

“ Your grace’s displeasure and my imprisonment, 
arc things so strange unto me, as what to wiite, or 
what to excuse, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas 
you send unto me (willing me to confess a truth, 
and CO obtain }our favour), by such a one, whom 
you know to be mine ancient professed enemy, 1 no 
sooner received this message by him, than I rightly 
conceived your meaning ; and if, as you say, con- 
fessing a tuith indeed may procine my safety, I 
shall with all willingness and duty perform your 
com man d- 

“ But let not your grace ever imagine, that your 
poor wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a 
fault where not so inurh as a thought thereof pre- 
ceded. And to speak a truth, never pniice bad wife 
moie loyal iii all duty, and in all true affection, than 
you have evei found in Ann Boleyii with which 
name and place I could willingly have contenteil 
myself, if God and your grai e’s jileasuie had been 
so pleaded. Neither dnl I at any time so far forget 
myself 111 my exaltation oi received quecnship, but 
that I always looked fur su< h an alteration as now I 
find ; foi the ground of my pioferment being on no 
surer foiuidatioQ than your grace’s fancy, the least 
alteration 1 knew was fit and snrtioieiit to draw that 
fancy to some other subject. You have chosen me 
fi om a low estate to be your queen and companion, 
far licyoiid my deseit or desire. It, then, you fnuid 
me w'orthy of such boiioui, good your ^race, let not 
any light fancy, or bad coun^el of mine enemies, 
withdraw your piinccly f.ivoui Irum rnc; neitlier let 
tluu stain; that unworthy stain, of a disloyal heart 
towaids your good grace, ever cast so foul a blot on 
your most dutiful vvite, and the infant princess your 
daughter. Try me, good king, but let me have a 
lawful tiial, and let not my .sworn enemies sit as my 
accusers and judges; yea, let me receive an open 
trial, for my truth shall fear no ojien shame; then 
shall you see cither mine iiinocimcy cleared, youi 
suspicien and conscience satisfied, the ignominy and 
slander of the world slopped, or my guilt openly 
declared. So that, wliaUoever God or you may 
determine of me, your grace may be freed from an 
open censure; and mine offence being so lawfully 
proved, joiir grace is at liberty lioth before God and 
man, not only to execute woithy punishment on mo 
as an unlawtul wife, but to follow your affection al- 
ready settled on that party, for whose sake I am now 
as I am, whose name I could some good while since 
have pointed unto, your grace being not ignorant of 
my suspicion therein. 

But if you have already determined of me, and 
that not only iny death, but an infamous slander, 
must bring you the enjoying of your desiredAappi- 
ness ; then I desire of God, that ho will pardon your 
great sm therein, and likewise mine enemies^he 
instruments thereof; and that he null hot call^ou 
to a strict account for your unprincely and cruel 
usage of mo, at his general judgment-seat, where 
both you and myself must shortly appear, and in 
whose judgment I doubt not (whatioevcr the world 


may thmk of me) mine innocence sIiUl bo openly 
known, and sufficiently cleared. 

“ My last and only request shall be, that myself 
may only bear tho burtien of your grace’s displea- 
sure, and that it may not touch the innocent souls of 
those poor gentlemen, who (us I nndereland) are 
likewise in strait unprisunmcnt for mv sake. If 
ever I have found favour in jouv sight, if ever the 
name of Ann Boleyn hath been pleasing m your 
ears, then let me obtain tins request, and I will so 
leave to trouble your grate any furtlier, with mine 
earnest prayer^ to the Tuuity, to have your grace 
in his good keeping, and to direct you in all your 
actions From my doleful prison in the Tower, this 
sixth of May ; 

“ Your most loyal, and ever faithful wife, 

L. “ A.\n Boleyn.’ 
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Iiivamre pares cerfa ration© modoqiie — H or. 2 Sat. lii. 271 
Vou’il In* .1 fool 

With art and wisdom, and be nind by rule — 

Cynthio and Flavin are persons of distinction in 
this town, who have been loveis these ten montlis 
last past, and writ to each ouici for gallantry. sake 
under those feigned names ; Mr, Siit;h-a-ono and 
Mrs. Such-a-one not being capable of raising the 
soul out of the ordinal y tracts and passages of lilt*, 
up to that elevation which makes the life of the en- 
amoured so much superior to that of the rest of the 
world But ever since the beauteoiiH Cccilia has 
made such a figure as she now does in the circle of 
i cliarming women, ('ynthio has been secretly one of 
her adorers. Tjoctilia has been the finest woman in 
[ town these three months, and .so long Cynthio has 
1 acted the part of a lover very awkwaialy in the pre- 
! spiice ot Flavin. Flavia hus been too blind towards 
j him, and has too siuceie a heart of her own to ob- 
1 sei VO a thousand things wliu h would have di-'coveied 
I tills change of mind to any one less engaged than 
j she was. Cynthio was musing yesterday in the 
j pia//.a in Covent-garden, and was saying to himself 
I that he was a veiy ill man to go on in visiting and 
j professing love to Flaviu, w'hen his hcait was en- 
thialltid to another, “ It is un infirnuty tliat I am 
I not constant to Flavia; but it woultl be still a 
I greater cr.me, since I cannot continue to love her, 

{ to profess that I do. To many a woman with the 
' coldness that usually indeed come.s on alter marriage, 

J 19 mining one’s self with one’s eyes open ; besides, 
jt IS really doing her an injury.” This la^t consi- 
deration tbrsootn, bf injuring her in persisting, made 
him resolve to break oft upon the fust favourable 
opportunity of making her angry. When he wua 
in this thought, he saw Robin the porter, who waits 
at Will’s c(»ffee- house, passing by. Robin, )ou 
must know’, is the best man in town for carrying a 
billet; the fellow has a ihm body, switt step, demure 
looks, sufficient sense, and knows Ibe town. This 
man carried Cynthio’s first letter to Flavia, and, by 
frequent visits ever sim.©, is well known to her 
The fellow covers hia knowledge of the natftre of hia 
mes.sages wifJi the mosi exquisite low humour ima- 
, giiidble. The first he obliged Flavia to takb, wns 
by complaining to her that he hod a wife and three 
' child-eii ; and if she did not take that letter, which 
; he was sure there was no harm in, but rather love, 

, hie family must go supperless to bed, for the gentle- 
: man would pay him according aa he did his busi- 
! ness. Robin, therefore, Cynthio now thought fit to 
j make use of, and gave him orders to wait befoia 
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Flavia'u door, and if she called him to Ler, and I very unaccountable, and alarms one that has had 


asked whether it was Cynthio who passed by, he ! thoughts of passing his days with you. But I am 
should at first be loath to own it was, but upon im- born to admire you with all your imperfections, 
poitunity confess it There needed not much search “ Cym nro.’* 

into that part of the town to find a well-dressed 

hussy fit lur the purpose Cynthio designed her. Robin ran back and brought for answer ■ 

As soon us he believed Robiu was posted, he drove ** Exact Sir, there are at Will’s Coffee-house six 
by Flavin’s lodgingb in a hackne>-coach and a wo- minutes after three, June 4; one that has had 
man in it. llobin was at the door talking with thoughts, and all my little imperfections. Sir, coma 
Flavia’s maid, and Cynthio pulled up the glass as to me immediately, or I shall determine what may 
surprised, and hid his associate. The report of this perhaps not be very pleasing to you. • 

circumstance soon flew up stairs, and Rohm could tc Flavia.” 

not deny but the gentleman favoured* his master; 

yet if it was he, he was sure the lady was but his Robin gave an account that she looked excessive 
cousin whom he had seen ask for him, adding that '^^en she gave him the letter; and that he 

he believed she was a poor relation, because they her, for she asked, that Cynthio only looked at 
made her wait one morning till he was awake, the clui k, taking snuff, and wi it two or three words 
Flavia immediately writ the following epistle, which fhe letter when he gave liim his, 

Robin brought to Will’s; 1’^“^ thickened so well, as that Cynthio 

saw he had not much nn^re to do, to accomplish 
“ Sir, Juno 4, 1712. being irrecoru ilahly banished , he w'lit, 

“ It la in vain to deny it, basest, falsest of man MaI)a> 

kind ; my maid as well as the bearer saw you. « T i . ^ f 


Itia Ml V«U1 loutuy ii, MaDAM 

kind ; my maid as well as the bearer saw you. ’ 

The injured Flav.,." „ prejud.ce m favour nf all you do, 

(hat it ;-> not pos-sibAe for }ou to detoiminc upon 
After Cynthio had read the leticr, he asked Ro- I what will not be very pleasing to 
bin how she looked, und what she said at ihe de- “ Your obedient Servant, 

livery of it. Robin said she spoke shoit to him, ,, 

ami called him biftk again, and had iiotbiiig to say 

to him, and hid him and all the men in the world | This was delivered, and the answer returned, iii 
go out of lici bight: but the muid followed, and bid n. little more than two seconds 
him bring an answer. „ 

Cynthio returned as follow.s “ Is it tome to this You never loved me, and 

“ June 4, Three afternoon, 1712. creature you weie with is the piopercst person 

“ Madam associate I de.spise you, .and hope I shall 

„ ’ I j L T. * soon hate you as a villain to 

1 ,,.t yuur nimd and th. bearer have seen me .. 

very otlen is very certain; but 1 desire to know, 

being engaged af piquet, wdiaL your letter means by Rohm lan hack with- 
‘ ’tis in vain to deny it.’ I shall stay heic all the 

“ Madam, 

evening. ’ 

“ Your amazed Cynthio.” “ ‘uur credulity when you are to gam your point, 
and susj)iciou when you fear to lose it, make it a 
As soon as Robin arrived with this, Flavia an- very hard part to behave as becomes your humble 
swered : slave, “Cynthio.” 

“ Dlar Cynthio, Rohm whipt away and returned with, 

“ I have walked a turn nr two in my unti-cham- Weli foi n 

her since I wiit to you, and have recovered myself ,,, ' , ^ , 

from an .nm.Mlment lit «li.ch vou ouuht to (oruive . 


“ Dear Cynthio, 

“ I have walked a turn nr two in my anti-cham- 
ber since I wilt to you, and have recovered myself 
from an impeilinent fit which you ought to forgive 


me. and desire you would come to me immediately of whuh you complain, and 

lulaugli.)ffaj™lmisythat!ouandac.f«tur<-ofthe t-au'-h you Irom u.j sight for ever _ 

town went by in a hackney-coach an hour ago. Tieaiii. 


“ 1 am your most humble Seivaiit, 


“ I will not open the letter which my Cynthio 
writ upon the misapprehension you must have been 
undei, when you writ, for want ot hearing the whole 
circumstance.” 

Robin came back in an instant, and Cynthio 
answered : 

“ Half-an-hour si.x minutes after three, 

“ Madam, June 4, Will’s Coffee-house. 


Jeivaiit, Robin had a crown for his afternoon’s work; and 

Flavia.” published to admonish Cei ilia to avenge the 

injury done to Flavia. — T. 


No. 309.] SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1712. 

Ut nemo in sese leiitnt dcsccmiere ! — Pm*. Sat iv 23. 

None, none det^cends into lumsbU to Gnd 

The secret iuii>erfecUonB of his mind. — Drvden 

Hypocrisy at the fashionable end of the town is 
very different from hypocrisy m the city. The 


“ It IS certain 1 went by your lodging with a modish hypocrite endeavours u> appear more vicious 
gentlewoman to whom 1 have the honour to be than he really is, the other kind of hypocrite moie 
known; she is indeed my relation, and a pretty viijtuous. The former is afraid of every thing that 
sort of woman. But your starting manner of wri- has»tbe show of religion in it, and w-ould be thought 
ting, and owning you have not done me the honour engaged in many criminal gallantries and amours 
so much as to open my letter, has in it something which he is not guilty of. The latter assumes a lace 

- of sanctity, and covers a multitude of vices under 

• Rescmhlcff. & seeming religious deportment. 
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But there is another kind of hypocrisy, which dif- In the next place, that we may not deceive our- 
fers from both these, and which I intend to make selves in a point of so much importance, we should 
the subject of this paper; 1 mean that hypocrisy, not lay too great a stress on any supposed virtues 
i by which a man docs not only deceive the world, we possess that are of a doubtful nature; and such 
but very often imposes on himself; that hypocrisy w’e may esteem all those m which multitudes of men 
which conceals his own heart from him, aud mokes dissent from us, who are as good and wise as our 
him believe he is more virtuous than he really is, selves. We should always act with great cautious, 
and either not attend to his vices, or mistake even ness and circumspection in points where it is not 
his vices for virtues. It is this fatal hypocrisy, and impossible that we may be deceived, Intempe- 
self-deceit, which is taken notiie of in those words, rate zeal, bigotry, and persecution for any parly 
“ Who can understand his errors ? cleanse thou me or opinion, how praiseworthy soever they may 
from secret faults.’* appear to weak men of our own principlos, produce 

If the open professors of impiety deserve the ut- intlnite calamities anjong mankind, and are highly 
most application and endeavours of moral writers criminal m their own nature; and yet how many 
to recover them from vice and folly, how much persons eminent fur piety sufl’er such mousirous and 
more may those lay a claim to Ihcir care and com- absurd principles of action to take root in their 
passion, who are walking in the paths of death, minds under the colour of virtues! For luy own I 
w hile they fancy themselves engaged in a course ot part, I must own I never yet know any party so just 
I virtue! I shall endeavour therefore to lay down and reasonable, tliat a man could follow it in its lieight 
some lules for the discovery of those vices that lurk aud violence, and at the same time bo innocent, 
in the secret corners of the soul, and to show my We should likewise be very appichensivc ot those 
readei those methods by which he may arrive at a actions which proceed froranatuial coiibtitiition, fa- 
true and impaitial knowledge of himself. The vountc passions, particulai education, or whatever 
usual means prescribed for this purpose arc, to e.<- promotes our worldly interest and advantage. lu 
amine ourselves by the rules which are laid down these and the like cases, a man’s judgment is easily 
[ fur our direction in sacicd wnt, and to compare our perveited, and a wrong bias hung upon his mind. 

1 lives with the life of that person who acted up to the These are the inlets of prejudice, the unguarded 
, pcrtecliou of human nature, and is the standing avenues of the mind, by which a thousand errors 
j example, as well as the great guide and instructor, and secret faults lind admission, without being ob- 
of those who receive his doctrines. Though these served or taken notice of. A wise man will suspect 
two heads cannot be too much insisted upon, I shall those actions to which he is directeci by something 
but just mention them, since they have been bandied besides reason, and always apprchendsoiue concealed 
by many groat and emiimnt writers. evil in eveiy resolution that is of a disputable natuie, 

j I would thf’refoic propose the following methods when it is conformable to his partuular temper, his 
to the consideration ot such as would liud out their se- ago, or way ot life, or when it favours Lis pleasure 
1 cret faults, and make d true estimate of tliotnselves — or.his profit. 

j In the first place, let them consider well what There is nothing of greater importance to us than 
I are the i haracters which they hear among iheir ene- thus diligently to sift our thoughts, and examine all 
lilies. Our fi lends very often flatter us, as much these daik recesses of the mind, if we should esta- 
I as our own heaits. 'I'hey either do not see our faults, bhsh our souls in siitb a solid and substantial viituc, 
j or couccul them from us, or soften them hy their as will turn to account in that great day when it 
; representations, alter such a manner that we think must stand the test ol infinite wisdom and justae. 

! them loo tiivial to be taken notice of. An adver- I shall conclude this essay with ubsciving that the 
saiy, on the coulrary, makes a stricter scan h into two kinds nl hypocris'y I have here spoken of, 
us, discovers every flaw aud imperfection in our namely, that of deeriviiig the world, and that of im- 
' tempers; and though his inahce may set them ui nosing on ourselves, are touched with wonderful 
; too strong a light, it has generally some ground for beauty in the hundred and tliirty-ninth psalm. The 
what it advaiK es. A friend exaggerates a man's folly of the first kind of hypocrisy is there set forth 
I virtues, an enemy inflames bis crimes, A wise man by reflections on God’s omnistience and omnipre- 
j should give a just attention to both of them, so lar senee, which are celebrated in as noble strains of 
I as they may tend to the improvement of the one, poetry as any other 1 ever met with, either sacred 
and diminution of the other. Tlutarch has written or piofanc. The other kind of hypocrisy, whereby 
I an essay on the benefits which a man may icteive a man deceives himself, is intimated in the two last 
’ from his enemies, and among the good fruits of en- verses, where the Psalmist addresses himself to iho 
I mity, mentions this in particular, that by the re- gre.al Searcher of hearts in that emphatical petition, 
i proaches which it casts upon us wo see the worst “ Try me, O God ! and seek the ground of my heart: 

I side of ourselves, and open our eyes to several ble- prove me, and examine my thoughts. Look well if 
I mishes and defects in our lives and conversations, there be any way of wickedness in me, and lead iu« 

1 which we should not have observed without the help ' in the way eveilastiug.” 

! of such ill-natured monitors. i L. 

j In order likew ise lo come at a true knowledge of ^ 

I ourselves, we should consider on the other hand how I -100 I MONDAY JUNE 9 1712, 

I far we may deserve the praises and approbations ' • *J » » * 

j which ihe world bestow upon us ; whether the actions — Latcl anguia in herba— V ikh. Eel. iil. a3. 

they celebrate proceed from laudable and worthy There s a snako in tUe grans— Enolhh PRovaasa 
motives ; and how far wc are really possessed of the 

virtues which gain us applause among those wth It should, methinks, preserve modesty and its in- 
whom we converse. Such a reflect’on is absoluwly tereats in the woild, that the transgression of it 
necessary, if we consider how apt we are either to always creates oflence ; and the very purposes of 
value or condemn ourselves by the opinions of others, wantonness arc defeated by a carriage which has in 
and to sacrifice the report of our own hearts to the it so much hoidness, as lo intimate that fear and re- 
judgment of the world. lactance are quite extinguished in an object which 
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vould be othenviie desirable, 
of the last age, 

Sedlcy • had that prevailing gentle nrt 
U hlch can wiUi n reaiBtlesB charm impart 
The loosest wishes to the cha.itent heart j 
Raise buch a conflict, kindlo such a fire. 

Between declining virtue and desin*, 

That the poor vanquish’d maid dissoUes away 
In dreams all night, in aiglis and tcarH all day 

This prevailing gentle art was mdde up of com- 
plaisance, courtsnip, and artful conformity to the 
modesty of a woman’s manners. Rusticity, broad 
expression, and forward obtrusion, ofTeud those of 
education, and make the tranlfgrcssois odious to all 
yrho have merit enough to altraet leg.ird. It is in 
this taste that the scenery is bo beautifully oidiucd 
in the description which Aniouy make.s, in the dia- 
, loguc between him and DolahelJa, ot Cleopatra in 
her barge. 

Her galley down the julver Cidnos rnw'il. 

The latkliiig adk, the atre.oneis wav d wilh gold; 

The genUe winds were Jodg d in purple m.uIs, 

Ilor nymphs, like Nereids, toiuuI her mueh were pliio d. 
Where »he, another sea-boin Venus, lay , 

5>he lay, and loan'd her elieek upon her liand. 

And cast a look so languisliingly sweit. 

As if, secure of all heholders* he.uls. 

Neglecting kIic could take them Bovs, hko fiipids, 

Stood funning willi then painted wmgs liio wind 
That play d about her face . hut if .she sniil d. 

A darting glory seem d (o hUue abioad, 

That men s ilesinng eyes v\cie never weary <1, 

But hung iii>on the ohjeel. 'i'o sofiflute.s 

The Silver oars kept time and while they |)luy d. 

The hetiriug gave new pleasure to the .sight , 

And bo(li to Ihouglit — t 

Hero the imagination is warmed with all the ob- 
iects presented, and yet is there notJiiiig that is 
luscious, or what raises any idea more loose than 
that of a beautiful woman set off to advantage. The 
like, or a more dcluatc and raieful spirit ol modesty, 
appears in the following passage in one of Mr. Phil- 
lips’s pastorals : 

Breathe soft , ye winds' ye waters, gently flow' 

Miiold her, ye trees ' ye tloweis, around Jier grow ' 

Ye swains, 1 beg you, pass in sjlenc e l>y ! 

My love m yonder vale .i->leep tioe.s Jio 

Desire is conoitod when there is a tenderness or 
admiration cxpiessed wlm li jiaitakes the passion. 
Licentious laiigiinge lias something biutal in it, 
which disgraces humanity, and leaves us m the con- 
dition of the savages in the field. But it may be 
asked, To what good use can tend a discourse of 
this kind at all ? It h (o alarm chaste ears against 
such as have, what is above called, the “prevailing 
gentle art,” Masters of that talent are capable of 
clothing their thoughts in so .soft a dress, and .some- 
thing go distant from the secret purpose of their 
heart, that the imagination of the ungiiaided is 
touched with a fondness, which grow.sfoo insensibly 
to be resisted. Much care and concern fur the lady’s 
welfare, to geem afraid Ic.sL she should be annoyc^d 
by the very air which surrounds her, and, this ut- 
tered rather with kind looks, and expressed by an 
interjection, an “ ah,” or an “ oh,” at some little 
hazard in moving or making a step, than in any 
direct profession of love, arc the methods of skilful 


♦ Sodley (Sir Cha ), a wTitcr of verses in the reign of 

Charles Tt., with whom be was u great favourite. 'Ihw noblc- 
man'a verses quoted her© allude, it has been said, not to Sw 
Charles Sedley s writings, but to his personal address; for w^e 
are told that, by studying human nature, he had acquired to 
an eminent degree the art of making tumself agreeable, pcxtb . 
^ulaily to the ladies. j 

* Dryrlcu'a •• Ail for Ix)VP,” iictlU sc. i 


admuers. They are honest arts when Ihcir purpos * 
isfiUfh, but infamous when misapplied. L cer- 
I tain thill many a young w^oman in tins town ho."! had 
her heart irrecoverably won, by men who have not 
made one advance which ties their admiiers, though 
the females laugui.sh with the utmost anxiety. 1 
have otten, by way of admonition to my female 
readers, given them warning agamst agiceahle com 
pany of the other sex, except they are well ac- 
quainted with their charactcis. Women may dis- 
gui.se it if they think fit; and the more to do it, 
they may he angry at me for saying it; but J say it 
is nutuial to them, that they have no matiiier of ap- 
probation of niiMi, without some degieo of love. 
For tins reason he is dangeious to be eiitei tamed as 
a friend or a visitant, who is capable of gaining any 
eminent esteem or obeervation, though it lie never 
so remote from picteiisious as a lover If a man’s 
heait has not the abhoircnce of any treacheums de- 
sign, he may easily impiove appiobation into kind- 
iioss, and kindness into passion. Theii' may possibly 
be no manner of love between them m tlie eyes of 
all then acquaintance; no, it is all fnendshij) ; and 
yet they may be as fond as shepheid and shepherdess 
in a pastoral, but .still the uynipli andtlie swam may 
he to each other, no other, 1 wairuur you, than Py- 
I lades and Orcste.^. 

When Lucy decks \\ifh flowers her .swelling l>teast, 

And on her elbow leans, (llsscinhliiig lest , 

Unable to refiain ni> madding mind, 

Nor sheep nor pastuie worth my caie I fniU 
Once Delia slept, on easy moas letlui d, 

Her lovfly Jtnibs tiidf bare, anil rudi* the wind ■ 

I smooth’d lier coals, arid sLole u silent kis' 

Condemn me, shc]>lierds, if I did amiss 

Such good offices as these, and such friendly 
thoughts and concerns for one another, are what 
make up the amity, as they call u, between man and j 
woman. | 

It IS the permission of such intcMcoiiisc tlial makes i 
a young woman come to the arms of her hiishaud, [ 
lifter the di.sappoiutment of four or five passions | 
winch she has successively had foi diireient men, 
before she is jirud^ntially given to linn for whom 
she has neither love nor friondship. For what 
should a poorcieature do that has lost all hi r friends? 
TIieie’.s Marinot the agreeable has, to my knowledge, I 
had a friendship for Lord Welford, which had like 
to break her heart : then she had so great a fnend- 
ship for Colonel Hardy, that she could not endure 
any woman cl.se should do any thing but rail at linn. 
Many and fatal have been the disastcis between i 
friends who have fallen out, and their reseutments 
arc more keen than ever those of other men ean 
possibly be ; but in this it happens unfortunately, 
that as there ought to be nothing concealed from one 
fiieud to another, the friends of different sexes veiy 
often find fatal effects fiom their unaniinity. 

For my part, who study to pa^s life in as much 
innocence and tranquillity as I can, I shun the 
company of agreeable women as much ns pos- 
sible ; aud must confess that I have, though a toler- 
able good jihiiosopber, but a low opinion of Platonic 
love - for which reason I thought it necessary to 
give my fair readers a caution against il, having, to 
my g.'cat concern, obseived the waist of a Platonist 
lately swell to a roundness which is inconisi-stciit 
Wt’j.h that philosophy.— T. 


It was said of a wit 
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No. 401.] TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1712. 

In amore hoec oinnia insunt viiia : Injarl*', 

Suspk'ioncs, jnimlciU.c, induci®. 

Bellunj, pax lurnum — Tkr Eun act i «e. I. 

U ia the capricious state of iOAC, to be attended with injuries, 
auspicious, enmities, truces, quarrelhnp, and reconcilement. 

1 SHALL publish, for the entertainment of this 
day, an odd sort of a packet, which I have just rc* 
ceived from one of my female correspondents. 

“ Mil. Spectator, 

“ Since jou have often confessed that you arc not 
displeased jour papers should sometimes Convey the 
complaints of distressed lovers to each other, I am 
ID hopes you will favour one who gives you an un- 
doubted instance of her reformation, and at the same 
time a eon viiicuig proof of the happy miluence your 
labnuis have had over the most incoirigible part of 
the most ineorngible sex. You must know, Sir, I 
am one of th.U species of women, whom \ou have 
often characU'iized under the name of ‘jilts,’ and 
that I send you these hues as well to do public pe- 
nance for having so long continued in a known 
error, as to beg pardon of the party offended. I 
the lather choose this way, because it in some mea- 
sure answeis the terms on w’hich ho intimated the 
hroacli hctw'cen ns might possibly ho made up, as 
you will soo by (ho letter he sent me the next day 
after I had discaided him; whieh I thought fit to 
send you a cojiy of, that you might the Letter know 
the whole case. 

“ I must further acquaint you, that before I jilted 
him, there had been the greatest Intimacy between 
us loi A year and a half together, during all which 
tune I cherished Ins hopes, and indulged his flame. 
I leave you to guess, after this, what irtust be his 
sui prise, when upon his pressing for my full consent 
one day, I told him 1 w^ondcred what could make 
him fancy he had ever any place in my affections. 
His own sex allow him hcnso, and all ourS good- 
breeding. His person is such as might, without 
vanity, make him believe himsedf not incapable of 
being beloved. Our fortunes, indeed, weighed in 
the nice scale of interest, aie not exactly equal, 
which by the way was the true cause of my jilting 
him ; and 1 had the assurance to acquaint him with 
tlie following maxim, that I should always believe 
that man’s passion to be the most violent, who could 
offer me the largest settlement. I have sime 
changed ray opinion, and have endeavoured to let 
him know so much by several letters, but the bar- 
baious man has refused them all ; so that I have no 
way left of writing to him but by your assistance. 
If we can bring him about once more, I promise to 
send you all gloves and favours, and shall desire the 
favour of Sir Roger and yourself to stand as god- 
fathers, to my first boy. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

“ Amore'i.” 

“ Philander to Amoret. 

“ Madam, 

“ I am so surprised at the question vou were 
pleased to ask me yesterday, that I am still at % loss 
what to say to it. At least my answer would bo too 
long to trouble you with, as it would come from a 
erson, who it seems is so very inditferent to ySu. 
nstead of it, I shall only recommend to your consi- 
deration, the opinion of one whose sentiments on 
these matters I have often heard you say are ex- 
tromelj jiist ‘ A generous and constant passion/ 


savs your favourite autlwr, ‘ in an agreeable lover, 
where there is not too great a disparity in their cir- 
cumstanee*., is the greatest blessing that can befal a 
person beloved; and, if overlooked in one,. may per- 
haps never be found in another.* 

“ I do not, howevei at all despair of being very 
shortly much better beloved by you than Antenor is 
at present; since, wlvenever my fortune shall ex- 
ceed his, you yrere pleased to intimatO' your passion 
would increase accordingly. 

“The world has seen me shamefully low that 
time to please a fickle woman, which might have 
been employed much more to my ciedit aud advan 
tago in other pursuits. I shall therefore take the 
liberty to acquaint you, however harsh it may sdund 
in a lady’s ears, that though your love- fit should 
happen to return, unless you could contrive a way 
to make your recantation as well known to the pub- 
lic, as they are alieady apprised of the manner with 
w'hich you have treated me, you shall never more see 
' “ PHrLANDRU." 

“ Amohet to Philander. 

“ Sir 

“ Upon reflection, I find the injury I have done 
both to you and myself to be so great, that, though 
the pait I now act may appear contrary to that de- 
corum ii'^iidlly observed by oiir sox, yet I purposely 
break thiongh dll lules, tlidt my repentance may in 
some measure equal my eiime, I assure you, that 
in my present hopes of recovering you, I look upon 
Anfeiior’s estate with contempt. The fop w'as here 
yesterday in a gilt chariot and new livcnes, but I 
refused to see him Though I dread to meet your 
eyes after what has passed, I flatter myself, that, 
amplfit all their confusion, you will discover such a 
tenderness in mine;, as none can iinitalo but those 
who love. I shall be all this month dt Lady D — — ’s 
in the country ; hut (he woods, the fields, and gar- 
dens, without Philander, afford no pleasures to the 
unhappy “ Amohet, 

“ T must desire you, INIr. Spectator, to pub- 
lish this my loiter (n Philander as soon as possible, 
and to assure him that I know nothing at all of the 
death of his riih uncle in Glouccstei shire.” — X. 
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et quae 

Ipse siln tradit Sppctatcir- ■ ■ — — lion, Ars Poet. 181 
bent by Ibc Spect.itor to huiwelf 

Werf I to publish all the advertisements I re- 
ceive from different hands, and personfi of diflerent 
cireumstanees and qniilily, tin? very mention of them, 
without refloetions on the several subjects, would 
raise all the passions wdiieli can be felt by human 
minds. As iiiblanecs of this, I shall give you two 
or thico letters; the w'l iters of whieh cau have no 
' recourse io any legal power for redress, and seem to 
have written rather to vent their sorrow than to re- 
ceive consolation. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ 1 am a young w’oman of beauty and quality, and 
suitably married to a gentleman who dotes on mo. 
But this person of mine is the object of an unjust 
aasion m a nobleman who is very intimate with my 
usband. This friendship ^ives him vety easy ac- 
cess, and frequent opportunities of entertaining me 
apart. My heart is in the utmost anguish, and my 
face is covered over with c-onlhsion, t^heu I impari 
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to you another circumstance, which is, that my 
mother, ihe most mercenary of all women, is gained 
by this false friend of my husband to solicit me for 
him. I am frciniently chid by the poor believing 
man my husband, for showing an impatience of his 
friend’s company ; and 1 am never alone with my 
mother, but she tells me of the discretionary 

p.ut of the world, and snen-a-one, and such-a-one, 
who an* guilty of as much a.s she advises me to. 
She laughs at my astoniuhraent ; and seems to hint 
to me, that, as virtuous as she has always appeared, 
I am nut the daughter of her husband. It is pos- 
sible that printing this letter mafy relieve me from 
the unnatural importunity of my mother, and the 
perfidious courtship of my husband’s friend. 1 have 
an unfeigned love of virtue, and am resolved to 
preserve my innoceiue. The only way 1 can think 
of to avom the fatal cou8e(jacricos of Ihe discoveiy 
of this matter is to fly away lor ever, which I must 
do to avoid my husband’s fatal resentment against 
the man W'ho attempts to abuse liiin, and the shame 
of exposing a parent to infamy. The pel sons con- 
cerned will know these circumstances relate to 
them; and though the regard to virtue is dead in 
them, I have some hopes tiom their fear of shame 
upon reading this in your paper; which I conjure 
you to publish, il you have any compassion for in- 
'ured virtue. “Silvia.” 

“ Mil. SrrcTAioii, 

I am the husband of a woman of merit, but am 
'alien in love, as they call it, with a lady of her ac- 
quaintance, who IS goiug to be married to a gentle- 
man who deserves her. I am m a tiust relating to 
this lady’s fortune, wdiich makes my concurrence in 
this matter necessary ; but 1 have so irresistible a 
rage and envy rise in iu«' when 1 consider his futuic 
happinc.ss, that against all leason, equity, and com- 
mim justice, 1 am ever plajing mean tricks to sus- 
pend the nuptials. I have no manner of hopes for 
myself, Emilia (foi so 1 will call hei,) is a woman 
of tile most strict virtue ; her luvei is a gentleman, 
whom of all other.s I could wish rriy friend but envy 
and jealousy, though placed so unjustly, waste my 
very lieing; and with the tormeut and sense of a 
demon, 1 am ever cursing what I cannot but ap- 
prove. I wish it were the beginning of repentance, 
that I sit dow n and describe my present disposition 
with so hellish an aspect: but at present the de- 
struction of these two cxccileiit persons would be 
more welcome to mo than their happiness, Mr. 
Spectator, pray let me have a paper on these ter- 
rible, groundless sufferings, and do all you can to 
exorci.se crowds who are in some degree possessed 
as I am. “ Cannibal.” 

“ Mr. Sl’ECTA'IOR, 

“ I have no other means hut this to express my 
thanks to one man, and my resentment against an- 
other, My circumstances are as follow : I have 
been for five years last past courted by a gentle- 
man of greater fortune than I ought to expect, as | 
the market for women goes. You must, to be sure, i 
have observed people who live m that sort of way, I 
as all their friends reckon.it will be a iiiaicli, and ! 
are marked out by all the world for each other. In ' 
this view, we have been regarded for some time, and | 
I have above these three years loved him tenderly. ! 
As he is very ctircful of his fortune, I always thought 
he lived 111 a near manner, to lay up what he thought ! 
ras wanting in my fortune to make up what he 
might expect in another. Within these few months 1 
have observed his carriage Very inu,ch altered, and 


ho has affected a certain art of getting me alone, 
and talking with a mighty profusion of passiooulo ' 
words, how I am not to be resisted longer, how ir 
resistible his wishes arc, and the like. As long as 
1 have been acquainted with him, I could not on 
, suen occasiona say downright to him, ‘ You know 
i you may make me yours when you please.’ But 
' tlw-' other night, he with great frankness and inqni- 
■ denco explaiued to me, that he thought ot me only 
as a mi&tre8s. I answercil this deilaration as it de- 
served ; upon which he only doubled the tenn.s on 
winch he pioposed my viclding. When «iiy anger 
heightened upon him, he told me he was Sony he 
had made so little use ol the unguarded how is we 
had been together so remote fioin cump.iny, ‘ as in- 
deed,’ continued he, ‘ so we are at present ’ I flow 
fiom him to a neighbouring gentlewoman’s hou-^e, 
and, though her husband was in the room, Uir'*w 
myself on a couch, and buist into a passion of tears. 
My fiiend desiied her husband to leave the loom. 

' ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ there is something sO extianrdin.iry 
, 111 this, that 1 will puitake in Ihe allliclion ; ami 
I he it what it Will, she is iniicli jour tiund, that 
she knows she may command what services I can do 
her ’ The man sat down by me, ami spoke so hko 
a brother, tlidt I told him iny whole afllation Ho 
spoke of the injury done me with so much indigna- 
j tion, and animated me against the love lie said he 
s.uv I ha<l for the wretch who would have betrayed 
me, with so much reason and humanity tom\ weak- 
ness, that I doubt not of my persevciam e. Ihs wdb 
and he aie my romforters, and I am under no mure 
restraint in their company than if I weio aloim; 
and I doubt not but in a biiiall time eontiwnpt and 
haired will take place of the n-mams of .iflcction to 
u lascal. 

“ I am, Sir, your .iffectiumue Header, 

“ Dohimk.” i 

f “ Mu. St'LLTATOK, I 

“ I hud the misfortune to be an unde befoip I ! 
knew my nephews from my nieces; and now we 
•lie grown up to better acquaintance, they deny me 
the respect they owe. One upbraids me with beim^ 
j then familiar, another will hardly he jiersuaded thal 
j I am an uncle, a third calls me little uncle, and a 
I fourth tells me there is no duty at all due loan 
i uncle 1 have a brothcr-in-law whose son wall win 
jail my affection, unless you shall think this worthy 
I of your cognisance, and will be pleased to presi nbe 
some rules for our future reciprocal behaviour. It I 
will be worthy the particularity of your genius to 
lay down rules for his conduct, who was, as it were, 
born an old man ; in which you will much oblige, 

I ” Sir, your most obedient Seivant, 

I T. “ CoRNfiLlL’S Ntpos.” 
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Qui mores honunum niultoruni vidit— — — 

. Hon Ara I’oc'l v. 142 

Of many men he sow the manners 

When I consider this gieatcityin its severa. 
quarters and divisions, I look upon it as an aggre- 
gate of various nations distinguished from each 
other by their respective customs, manners, and in- 
terests. The courts of two countries do not so 
kiuch differ from one another, as the court and city, 
in their peculiar ways of life and conversation. In 
short, the inhabitants of St. James’s, notwithstand- 
ing they hvo under the same laws, and speak the 
same language, arc a distinct people from ihooe of 
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Chcapside, who are likewise removed trom those of the company an account of the deplorable slako of 
lire Temple on one side, and idiose of Smithtield on France, during the minority of the deceased Ititlg. 
the other, by several climates and degrees in their 1 then turned on my right hand into Fish>streety 
wavs of thinking and conversing together, where the chief politician of that ^luarter, upon 

For thia reason, when any piiWic affair is upon the hearing the news (after having taken a pine of to- 
anvil, I love to hear the reflections that arise upon bacco, and ruminated for some time), Uj** says 
It in the several districts and parishes of Loudon he, ** the king of France is certainly aead, we shall 
and Westminster, and to ramble up and down a have plenty of mackerel this season ; our fishery 
whole day together, in order to make myself ac- will not be disturbed by privateers, as it has been 
quaintod with the opinions of my ingenious conn- (or these ten years past*' He afterwards considered 
tiymen. By this means,,! know the faces of all the how the death of this great man would aftbet our 
principal politicians within the hills* of mortality;' pilchards, and byseveval other remarks infused a 
and as every coffee-house has some paiLicular states- general joy into his whole audience, 
man belonging to it, who is the month of the street I afterward entered a by-coffeo-house that ptood 
where he lives, 1 always take care to place myself at the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met 
near him, m older* to know his judgment on the with a non-juror, engaged very warmly with a lace- 
present posture of nffaiis. The last progress that man who was the gicat support of a neiglibouring 
1 made with this intention, was about three monihs conventicle. The matter in debate was, whether 
ago, w’hen we had a current repoit of the king of the late French king was most like Augustus Coesar 
France’b death. As J foresaw this would produce a or Nero. The controveisy was earned on with great 
new face of things m Kurope, and many cuiioui heat on both sides; and as eai h of them looked upon 
speculations m our Biitish coffee-houses, I was very me veiy ticqucntly during the course of their debate, 
de')irou8 to learn the thoughts of our most eminent I was under some apprehension that they W'ould ap- 
politiciaiis on that occasion peal to me, and therefore laid down my penny at 

Tliat f might begin as near the fountaiu-head as the bar, and made the best of my way to Cheapsidc. 
j'Ohbihie, I hrsl of all called in at St, James’s, where 1 here gazed upon the signs for some time, before 
1 found the whole outward room in a buzz of politics. I found one to ray purpose. The fiist object 1 met 
The speculations were hut vciy aidiHeient towards in the coffee-room was a person who expressed great 
the dooi, but grew liner as >ou advanced to the grief for the death of the rient'h king; but, upon 
upper cud of the loom, and were so very ninth iin- his explaining iiiinself, I found his sorrow did not 

proved by a knot of thcori''l^, who .sat iii the innei arise from the loss of the monarch, but for his 

1 room, witluu the steams ol the coffee-pot, that I having sold out of the bank about three days befora 
! iheie heard the whole Spanish inonuuiiy tlisposed he heard the news of it Up(»n which, a haberdasher, 
iff, and all the hue of Bourbon provided for m less wlio was the oiacle of tin? coffee-house, and had his 
than a quarter of an houi. circle of admirers about him, tailed several to witr 

I afterwards called in at Giles’s, where I saw a nes4 that he had declared his opinion above a wecit 

board of French gentlemen sitting upon the life and before, that the French king was certainly dead; to 
death of Ihcir grand nionarque. Those among them which he added, that, considering the Utc advices 
who had espoused the wing interest, very positively we had received fiom France, it was impossible that 
affirmed, that ho departed this life about a week it could be otherwise. As he was laying these Uift- 
since, and therefore proceeded without any iurther gether, and dictating to his hearers w-ith great autho- 
delay to the lelease of (heir liionds in tlm galleys, nty, there came m a gentleman from Garraway’s, 
and to their ow'ii rc'ostabliishmout ; hut finding they who told u.s that there were several letters from 
could not aoree among themselves, I proceeded on France just come in, with advice that the king was 
my intended progiess. gone out a-hmifing the very monimg the post came 

Upon my ariival at Jenny Man’s I saw an aleito away : upon which, the haberdasher stole off hi.s lint 
young fellow that cocked his hat upon a friend of that hung upon a wooden peg by him, and letiredto 
his who entered just at the same time with myself, his shop with great confuMoii. Tins infelhgouce * 
and accosted him after the following manner* put a stop to my travels, which I had prosecuted 
” Well, Jack, the old png is dead at last. Sharp’s with much satisfaction, nut being a little pleased to 
the wonl. Now or never, hoy. Up to the walls of hear so many diflerent opinions upon so great an , 
Barns directly.” With several other deep reflections event, and to observe how naturally upon such a 
of the same nature. piece of news every one us npt to consider it with 

I met with very little variation in the politics be- legaid to his own particular interest and advan- 
Iw'eeii Channg-cross and Coveiit-garden. And ujmn tage.-— L. 
my going into Will’s, I found their discourse was — 

gone off fiom the death of the French king to that No. 401.1 FRIDAY JUNK 13, 1712. 
of Monsieur Boileau, Racine, Corneille, and several ’ ’ ' ‘ 

other pot ts, whom they regretted on this occasion, . , . ^ , . 

a. par.ons U« would have oM.ged the world with 

very noble elegies on the death of so great a prince, Natl-bk docs nothing in vain* the Creator of 
and so eminent a. patron of learning;, the universe has appointed eveiy thing to a certain 

At a coffee-houMo near the Temple, I found a use and nurposo, and determined it to a settled 
couple of young gentlemen engaged very smai*tl|^ in course and sphere of action, from which if it in the 
a dispute on the succession to the Spanisli monarchy. least deviates, it becomes unfit to answer thoso ends 
One of tham seemed to h^ve been retained as advo- for which it was designed. In like manner, it is in 
cfttp for the Duke of Anjou, tjio other for his iiff- the dispositions of society, thft civil economy is 
penal majesty. They were both for regulating the formed in a chain, as w*eU as the n^duraU and in 
title to that kingdom by the statute laws of Knglartd; either case the breach buU of one, link puts the 
but finding them going out of toy depth, I passed whole in some "ftisorde^ It is, I t Hi nk, pretty plain, 
forward to St. Paul’s churchyard, where I listened that most of the absuidity and ridicule we mcetwiti 
with great attention to a loamed man> who gave j m the world is gent’ iMiy owing to tiie im^rtinetrt 
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alToctation of excelling in characters men are not 
hi for, and for whicli Nature never designed them. 

Every man has one or more qualitici whu h may 
make him usf ful both to himself and others. Nature 
never faibs of pointing them out," and while tlie in- 
fant continues under her guardiantibip, she biingH 


Nature, if left to herself, leads us on lU the boat 
coui’he, but will do nothing by compulsion and coil- 
Btraint and if we are not satisfied to go her way, 
wo are always the greatest sufferers by it. 

Wheicvcr Nature designs a production, she 
always disposes seedi. proper for it, which arc 


him on in hib way, and then offers lierscdf for a absolutely necessary to the formation of any moral 
guide in what remains of the journey; if he pro- or intellectual excellence, as they are to the being 
Leeds 111 that course, he can hardly iniscari). Na- and growth of plants; and I know not by what fate 
turc makes good her engagements ; for, as she never and lolly it is, that men are taught, not to reckon 
promises what she is not able to perform, so she him equally absurd that will write verses ^in spite 
ncvx’r fails of performing what she promises. But of Nature, with that gardener that should undertake 
the misLoiLiine is, men dohpisc what Ihcy may be 'to raise a jonquil or tulip without the help of their 
mas'cis of, and alFect what they arc not fit tor; they ' respective seeds, 

reckon themselves alicadv possessed of what theur ' As Uieie is no good or bad quality that docs not 
genius niL'liucd them to, "and bo bend all their am- ; affc' L both sexes, so it is not to be imagined but the 
bition to c\coi in what is out of their reach. Thus i fair ‘-ex must have suff’eied by an affectatiou of this 
they destroy the use of their natural talents, iu the ! nature, at least as much as the othei. The ill effect 
same mamiei as covetous men do then quiet and re- j uf it is in nimi^ so tonspicuous as in the two opposite 
pose, they can enjoy no satislaction in whut they ' i-haractors ol Cadia and Iras (,'a*lia lias ail the 
have, because of the aliNurd jiiclination they are j thaiuis of pei&on, together with an abundant sweet- 
jiosse.ssed with for whut they have not, | ness of nature, but wants wit, and has a very ill 

Cieanihes had good sense, a great memoiv, and a j voice; Iras is uglj ami ungentecl, but has wit and 
constitution capable of the closest ui»plicatioii. In g'md sense. If Cadia would be sdent, hei behiddns 
a word, there was no profession m whuh Clcaiithes I would adore her: if Iras would talk, hci hearers 
might nut have made a verj good figure, but this would adniiie her but Ciclia’s tongue runs iiices- 
will not satisfy lum; lie takes up an iiiiaccountalde santly, while lias gives herself silent airs and soft 
fondness tor the tharaeter of a gentleman ’ all his languors, so that it is difficult to peisUcide one’s sell 
thoughts are bent upon this. Instead of attending that Ciclia has beauty, and Iras wit eacli neglects 
a dissectiou, frequenting the courts of justice, or ; ber own excellence, and is ambitious of the other’s 
studying the fathers, Clcanthes reads plays, dances, ! character; Iras would be thought to have as much 
dre'-sps, and spends his time in drawing-rooms, j beauty as Ciclia, aud Caelia as much wit as Iras, 
Instead ot being a good lawyer, divine, or pliysician, j The great misfortuuo of this allectatioii is, that 
Clcanthes is a dowmiglit coxcomb, and will remain I wien not only lose a good quality, but also contiact 
to ail that know him a contemptiblo example of ta- 1 b«ul one. d'hey not only are unfit for what they 
louts misapplied. It is to this affectation the world were designed, but they assign tliemselveh to what 
owes its wliole race of coxcombs. Nature in her they me not fit for; and instead ot making a veiy 
whole drama never drew such a part; she has some- • good figure one way, make a very ridiculous one 
times made a fool, but a coxcomb is always of a | another. If Semanthe would have lieeii Sfitisficd 


iftau’aowu making, by applying his talents other- 
wise than Nature designed, who ever boars a high 
rcseutmciit for hcjiig put out of her course, and 
never fails of taking her revenge on those th.it do 
so. Ojiposing her tendciK V 111 the applie.ition of a , 
imin’s parts, has the same .sllccc^^s as dm lining from 1 the >^orld be reformed to the obedience of that famed 
her couise in the production of v egetables. By the dictale, “ Follow Nature,” which the oiucle of Del- 
assistance ot art and a hot-bod, wc may possibly Jihos jironouncod to Ciccro, wheu he coiisulled what 
extort an unwilling plant, or an untimely salad ; j eourkc of studies he should jiursue, wc should see 
but how weak, bow tasteless and insipid! Just as ! almost every man as eminent in his piopci sphere 


wnlh her natural complexion, she might still have 
been celebrated by the name of the olive beauty ; 
but yeiuanthe has taken up an aflectutmu to white 
and red, aud is now' distiiigUKsIied by the character 
of the IttdyMliat paints so well. In u word, could 


insipid as the poetry of Valerio, \dleiio had 
universal cliai actor, was genteel, had learning, 
thought justly, spoke correctly; it was believed 
there was nothing in which ValcMio did not excel; 
and it was so far true, that there was but one • Va- 
lerio had no genius for poetry, yet he is resolved to 
he a poet; he wiitcs vei.ses, aud takes great paius 
to convince the town that \alenu is not that extra- 
ordinary person he was taken for. 

If raeu would be content to graft upon Nature, 
and assist her uperations, what mighty effects might 
we expect! Tuily would not stand so much alone 
in oratory, Virgil in poetry, or Cnjsar in war. To 
build upon Nature, is. laying a foundalion upon a 
rg^ck; every thing disposes itself into order as it 
were of course, and the whole work is half done as 
toon as undertaken. Cicero’s genius inclined him 
to oratory, Virgil’s to follow the train of the Muses; 
they piously obeyed the admonition, and were re- 
wnr^led. Had Virgil attended the bar, his modest 
and ingenuous virtue would surely have made but a 


a*. Tully was in lus, arid should in a very shou time 
find iiupertinciice and aticctatiou baiiislied fumi 
among the women, aud coxcombs and false charac- 
ters from among the men. For my juirt, I could 
never consider this preposterous repugnancy to Na- 
ture any otherwise, than not only as the greatest 
folly, but also one of the most heinous crimes, since 
it 18 a direct opposition to the disposition of Frovi- 
dence, and (as Tully expresses it) like the siu of 
the giants, au actual rebellion against Heaven. — Z. 


No. 405.] SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1712. 

With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends; 
a The pBCoiiA lengihenrd till the uuii aescend!) ; 

'the (ireeka restored, the grateful notea prolong ; 
Apollo listens, and approve* the song — Poi'K. 


I AM very sorry to find, by the opera bills for this 
day, that we are likely to lose the greatest performer 
in dramatic music that is row living, or that per- 

haps ever appeared upon a stage. I need not ac- 

very indifferent figure; and Tully’s declamatory j quaint my reader* that I am speaking of Signior 
inclination would have been as Ubeless in poetry, | N icoliui. The town is highly obliged to that excel- 
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lent artist, for having shown ua the Italian music 
in Us perfection, as well aa for that generous appro- 
bation, he lately gave, to an opera of our own coun- 
try, in which the composer endeavoured to do justice 
to the beauty of the w'ords, by following that noble 
example which has been set him by the greatest 
foreign masters m that art. 

I could heaitily wish there were the same appli- 
cation and endeavours to cultivate and improve our 
church music as have been lately bestowed on that 
of the stage. Our composers have one very great 
incitement to it. They are suie to meet with ex- 
cellent words, and at the same time a wondeiful 
variety of ihrrn. There is no passion that is not 
finely expiesscd in those parts of the inspired 
writings, which are proper for divine songs and 
anthems. 

There is a certain coldness and indifference in the 
phrases of our Kuropean languages, when they are 
compared with the oriental lonns of speech, and it 
happens veiy luckily, that the Hebrew idioms run 
into the English toiigue with a particular grace and 
beauty. Our language has received innunieiablo 
elcgaricies and improvements, from that infusion ol 
Hebiaisms, whidi are derived to it out of the poeti- 
cal passages in holy writ. They give a foice and 
energy to our expressions, warm and animate our 
langiMge, and convey our thoughts in more aident 
and intense phrases, than any that are to be metwith 
in our own tongue. There is something so pathetic 
in this kind of diction, that it often sets the mind in 
a dame, and makes our hearts burn within us. 
How cold and dead does a prayer appear, that is i 
composed in the most elegant and polite forms of j 
speech, which arc natural to our tongue, v^hen it is j 
not heightened by that solemnity ot ])hrase which | 
may be drawn fiom the sacred writings. It has ' 
been said by some of the ancients, that if the gods 
were to talk with men, they would certainly speak 
in Plato’s style ; but I think we may say wkli jus- 
tice, that when mortals converse with their Creator, 
they caunot do it in so proper a style as in that of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

If any one would judge of the beauties of poetry 
that are to be met with in the divine writings, and 
examine how kindly the Hebrew manners of speech 
mix and incorpurafe with the English language; 
after having pel used the Book ot Psalms, let him 
read a literal translation of Horace or Pindar. He 
will find in these two last such an absurdity and 
confusion of style, with such a comparative poverty 
of imagination, as will make him very sensible of 
what I have been here advancing. 

Since wc have therefore such a treasury of words, 
so beautiful in themselves, and so proper for the 
airs of music, I cannot but wonder that persons of 
distinctiou should give so little attention and en- 
couragement to that kind of music which would 
have Its foundation m reason, and which would im- 
prove our virtue in proportion as it raised our de- 
light. The paeslous that are excited by ordinary 
compositions generally flow from such silly and ab- 
surd occasions, that a man is shamed to reflect upon 
them seriously; but the fear, the love, the soryow, 
tlic indignation, that are awakened m the mmd by 
hymns and anthems, make the heart better, aM 
proceed from such causes as are altogether *’casoif- 
..ble and praiseworthy. Pleasure and duty go hand 
in hand; aud the greater our satif faction is, the 
greater is our religion. , , j * 1 , 

Music, among those who were styled the chosen 
people, was a religious art. The songs of Sion, 


which we have reason to believe were in high re- 
pute among the courts of the eastern monarcha, 
were nothing else but psalms and pieces of poetry 
that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. The 
greatest conqueror in this holy nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did not only com- 
pose the w'ords of his divine odes, but generally set 
them to music himself: after which, his wofks, 
though thej were consecrated to the tabernacle, be. 

; came the national entertamment as well as the de- 
votion of his people. 

The first original of the drama was a religious 
worship, consisting only of a chorus, which was 
nothing else but a hymn to a deity. As luxury and 
voluptuousness prevailed over innocence and reli- 
gion, this form of worship degenerated into trage- 
dies; HI which, however, the chorus so far remem- 
bered its fiist office, as to brand every thing that 
was vicious, and recommend every thing that was 
laudable, to intercede with Heaven for the inno- 
cent, and to implore its vengeance on the criminal. 

Homer and Hesiod intimate to us how this art 
should be applied, when they represent tho Muses 
as surrounding Jupiter and warbling their hymns 
about his throne. I might show, from innumerable 
passages in ancient wi iters, not only that vocal and 
instruinculal music were made use of in their reli- 
gious worship, but that their most favourite diver- 
sions were filled with songs and hymns to their re- 
spective deities. Had we frequent entertainment* 
of this nature among us, they would not a little 
purify and exalt our passions, give our thoughts a 
proper turn, and cherish those divine impulses in 
the soul, which every one feels that has not stifled 
them by sensual and immoderate pleasures. 

Music, when thus applied, raises noble hints in 
the mind of tho hearer, and fills it with great con- 
ceptions. It strengthens devotion, and advances 
praise into rapture ; it lengthens out every act of 
worship, and produces more lasting and permanent 
impressions in tho mind than those vtliRh accom- 
pany any transient form of words that are uttered 
lu the ordinary method of religious worship.— O, 


No. 406.] MONDAY, JUNE IG, 1712. 

Hwe Btudm Hdolescentiam idunt, aenectufem oblcctoi't, se- 
cundas les oriianl, ad^ ersis jjolallum et peffugmni praebciit ; 
deleclant domi. lion impediuut fens, peniociant uobiscuiD, 
poregrliiaiilur, ruslicantur. xvll , 

Those Htudies nourish youth . dolii«lilold ago ; are the ornament 
of pro'^pcnly. the solaoement and the refuce of advoraity • 
they are delectable at home, and not burdcriHorue abroad, 
they gladdeu us at nights, and on our Joumeys, and in the 
country. 

The following letters bear a pleasing image of 
the joys and satisfactions of private life. The first 
is from a gentleman to a friend, for whom he has a 
very great respect, and to whom he communicates 
the satisfaction he takes in retirement; the other is 
a letter to me, occasioned by an ode written by ray 
Lapland lover ; this correspondent is so kind as to 
translate another of Scheffer’s songs in a very agree- 
able manner. I publish them together, that the 
young and old may find something in the same 
paper which may be suitoble to their respective 
tastes in solitude; for I know no fault lu the de- 
scription of ardent desires, provided they we 
honourable. 

“ Dkab Sia, 

** Yon have obliged me with a very kind lettfirt 
by which i find you shift the scene of jqur life from 
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tlic town to the country, and enjoy that mixt Btate, 
which wise men both delight in and are qualified 
for. Methinkfi inofct of the philosophers and mo- 
ralists have run too much into extremes, in praising 
entirely either solitude or public life ; in the former, 
men generally grow useless by too much rest; and, 
in the latter, arc deblro\cd hy too much precipi- 
tation ; as waters Ijiiig still, putrefy aud are good 
for nothing; and running violently on, do but the 
more mischief in their passage to others, and are 
swallowed up and lost the sooner themselves. Those 
who. like you, cau make themselves useful to all 
states, shouM be like gentle streams, that not only 
glide thnnigh lonely \alos aud forests, amidbt the 
Hoiks and slieplierds, but visit populous towns in 
fboir course, and are at once of ornament and service 
to them. But there is another sort of people who 
Hcem designed for solitude, those I mean who have 
more to hide than to show. As for uiy own part, I 
am one of those of whom Seneca says, ' Tam 1/7/1- 
hiatihi »u7}f, nt pule fit m turlnJo esse qutcquid in 
luce cst.' Some men, like pictuics, aie fitter for a 
corner than a full light ; aud I believe such as have 
a natural bent to solitude arc like waters, which 
may be forced into fountains, and exalted to a great 
height, may make a miicli nobler figure, and a much 
louder uoi^e, but after all, run more smoothly, 
equally, andplentifully, in their own natinal couise 
upon the giound. The consideration of this would 
make me ;cry well contented with the possession 
only of that quiet which Cowley calls the comp.mmn 
of obscuiity; but wliomcr has the Muses too for his 
companions cau never be idle enough to be uneasy. 
Thus, Sir, )ou see I would flatter myself into a good 
opinion of my own way of living, riutarchjust i/ow 
told me, that it is in human life as in a game at 
tables; one may wisli he had the highest cast; but, 
if his chance be otherwise, he is even to play it as 
well as be cau, aud make the best of it. 

“ 1 am, Sir, 

“ Youf most obliged and most humble Sorvanf.” 

" Mr, Sphctator, 

“The town being so well pleased with the fine 
nictiiie of artless love, which natuie inspired the 
Laplander to paint ni the ode you lately punted, 
wo were in hopes that the ingenious translator 
would have obliged it with the other also which 
Scheffer has given us, but since lie has not, a much 
inferior baud has ventured to send you this. 

“ It js a custom with the northern lovers to divert 
theraselvce with a song, whilst they journey through 
(he fenny moois to pay a visit to their nnstressos. 
This IS addressed by the lover to hi3 rein-deer, which 
IS the creature that in that country supplies the 
want of horses. The circumstances which succes- 
tfivcly present themselvc.s to him in his way, aie, I 
bcdieve you will think, naturally interwoven. The 
anxiety of absence, the gloominess of the roads, and 
his rcbolutiou of frequenting only those, since those 
only can carry him to the object of his desires; 
the dissatisfactiou ho expresse-s even at the greatest 
swiftness with which he is carried, and his joyful 
sill prise at an uiie’tpected sight of his mistress as 
she 18 bathing, seem beautifully described in the 
original. 

“ If all those pretty images of rural nature are 
lost in the imitation, yet possibly you may think fit 
to let this suppl) the place of a long letter, when 
want of leisure, or indisposition for writing, will 
not permit our being entertained by your owu hand. 

1 ptcpOHft such a time, because, though it is natural 


to have a fondness for what one does one’s sell^ jfol 
I assure you, I would not have any thing of mjnA 
displace a single line of yours.'’ 

I. 

Ha«!te, niy rein-deer, and let us nimbly go 
Our am'rous lourney thmugh this droury waste 1 

Hn^te, my rein-deer! sUll. Btill thou art too slow. 
Impetuous love demands the lightning's heete. 

II. 

Ar<»und uv far tho rushy moors are spread : « 

Nioii will Die sun withdraw his cheerful ray; 

Darkling and tir'd W'O shall the marshes tread, 

No lay unsung to cheat the todious way. 

Ill 

The w'at'ry length of those iinjoyous moors 
Does all the flow'ry meadows’ pride excel : 

Through Iheso I fly to lier niy soul adores ; 

Ye llow’ry meadows, empty pride, farewell 

IV. 

Each moment from the charmer I’m confin’d. 

My breast istoitur d with impalioiit tires. 

Fly. my rein deer, fly swifter th.in the wind, 

TJiy tardy feet wmg with my hercc desires. 

V 

Our plen*>ing tod will then be soon o’erpaid. 

And thou, in wonder lost, shall vu vs iny fair, 

Admire each feuiure of the lovely m.iui, 

Her artless rharms, her bloom, her spnghtly air 

VI 

But, lo ’ with graceful motion there she swims, 

Geully removing oiich ambitious wave; 

The crowding waves transported clasp her limbs; 

When, when, oh when shall I such freedoms ha vi?? 

VII 

In vain, ye envious streams, so fast yc flow, 

To hide her fiom her lover s ardent gaze 

From every touch you more Iransp.iront grow, 

And all reveal'd the beauteous wanton plays. 

T. 


No. 407-1 TUESDAY, .TUNE 17, 1712. 

— . . ... abesl facundis gratia dictis — Ovid, MoL xui 127 

Ffloquenl words a graceful maimer want. 

Most foreign writers, who have given any clia- 
radcr of the English natum, whatever vices they 
ascribe to it, allow, in general, that the people are 
naturally modest. It proceeds perhaps from this 
our national viitue, that our orators are observed to 
make less gesture or action than those of other 
countries. Our preachers staud btock-still in the 
pulpit, and will not so much as move a linger to set 
off tho best sermons in the woild. AV^c meet w'ith 
tho same speaking statues at our bars, and in all 
public places of debate. Our words flow from us in 
a smooth continued stream, without those strainings 
of the voice, motions of the body, and majesty of 
the hand, which are so much ( elebrated in the 
orators of Greece and Rome. We cun talk of life 
aud death in cold blood, aud keep oin temper in a 
discourse which turns upon every thing that is dear 
to us. Though our zeal breaks out in tho finest 
tropes and figures, it is not able to stir a limb about 
us. ol have heard it observed more than once, by 
those who have seen Italy, that an untra veiled 
Englishman caudot relish all the beauties of Italian 
pictures, because the postures which are expressed 
in them are often such as are peculiar to that 
country. One who has not seen an Italian in the 
pulpit, will not know what to make of that noble 
gesture in Raphael's picture of Sf, Paul preaching 
at Athens, whore the apostle if represented as 
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lifting up bofh bis arms, and pouring out tho 
tbunucrofhia rhetoric amidst an audience of pagan 
philosophers. 

It is certain that proper gestures and vehement 
exertions of the voice cannot be too much studied 
by a public orator. They are a kind of comment 
to what he utters, and enforce every thing he says, 
with weak hearers, Ijetter than the strongest argu- 
ment he can make use of. They keep the audience 
awake, and fix their attention to what is delivered 
to them, at the same time that they show the speaker 
is in earnest, and alfected hnnself with what lici so 
pabsionately recommends to others. Violent ges- 
tuics and vociferation naturally shake the heaits 
of the ignoiaiit, and fill them with a kind of re- 
ligious horror. Nothing is more fieqaent than to 
see women stand and tremble at the sight of a 
moving pieailiei, tlnuigh he is placed quite out ot 
their heaimg; as in England we very frequently 
see people lulled asleep with solid and claboiate dis- 
courses of piety, who would be w.irined and trans- 
poited out of themselves by the bellowing and dis- 
tortions of enthusiasm. 

If nonsense, when aeconipanjed with such an 
emotion of voue and body, has such an influenee 
on men’s minds, what mipht we not expect from 
many of those admiiable discourses which arc 
printed in our tongue, weie they delivered with a 
bcenining fervour, and with the most agreeable 
glares of voice and gesture ! 

We are told that the great Latin orator very 
much impaired his lieahh by the iatcrum covtentw, 
the veli'-meiice of action, with winch ho used to 
d( liver hinibcdf The Greek oiatoi was likewise 
60 veiy famous for this particular iii rhetoric, that 
one of his antagonists, whom he had banished from 
Athens, reading over the oration which had pro- 
cured his lianislnnent, and seeing his friends admire 
it, could not forbear asking them, if they were so 
much alfected by the bare rending of it, benv much 
more they would have been alarmed, had they 
heard him actually thi owing out Ruch a stoiin of 
eloquence ? 

How cold and dead a fijrure, in comparison of 
these two great men, does an orator often make at 
the Biilish bar, holding up his head with the most 
insipid serenity, and stroking the sides of a long 
wig that reaches down to his middle 1 The truth 
of it IS, there is often nothing more ridiculous than 
the gestures of an English speaker : you see some 
of them running their hands into then pockets as 
far as ever they can thrust them, and others looking 
with great attention on a piece of paper that has 
nothing written ou it; you may see many a smart 
rhetorician turning his hat in his hands, moulding it 
into several different cocks, examining sonienme.b 
the lining of it, and sometimes the button, during 
the whole course of his harangue. A deaf man 
would think he was cheapening a beaver, when 
perhaps he is talking of the fate of the British na- 
Lion. I remember when I was a young man, and 
used to frequent Westminster-hall, there was a 
''ounsellor who never pleaded without a piece of 
packthread in his hand, which he used to twist 
about a thumb or finger all the while he was flfieak- 
ing : the wags of those days used to call it “ the 
(bread of hia discourse,” for he was not able to ut^er 
1 word without it. One of his chente, who was 
more merry than wise, stole it from him one day in 
the midst of his pleading; but he had better have 
let it alone, for he lost his cause by his jest. | 

1 have all along acknowledged myself to be a J 


I dumb man, and therefore may be thought a very 
improper person to give raises for oratory : but i 
will believe everv one will agree with me in this, 
that we ought either to Jay ancle all kinds of gesture 
(which seems to be very suit.iblo to the genius of 
j our nation), or at least to make use of such only as 
I are graceful and expressive. — O. 
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Decct aflfoctus ninml netjue <<o niniuim nee subjaccrc 

aervihter. — ^Tuu, de Finibun 

The affections of the heart oujilit not to be loo much lndQl|;ed, 
nor servilely depressed 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

I HAVE always been a very great lover of your 
Kpcculations, as w'ell as in regard to the subject as 
to your manner of treating it. Human nature I 
always thought the most useful object of human 
rovason , and to make the consideration of it pleasant 
and enlerlaiiiuig, I always thought the best employ- 
ment of human wit other parts of philosophy may 
perhaps make us wiser, but this not only answers 
that cud, but makes us better too. Hence it was 
that the oracle pronounced Socrates the wise.st of 
all men living, because he judiciously made choice 
of human natme fur the objeit of his thoughts ; an 
inquiry into which as much exceeds all other learn- 
ing, as It 18 of more consequence to adjust the true 
nature and measures of right and wrong, than to 
settle the distances of the planets, and compute the 
times of their circumvolutions. 

“ One good effect that will mimediatoly arise 
from a near observation of human nature is, that 
we«ha!l ccasc to wonder at those actions which men 
are used to reckon wholly unaccountable; for, as 
nothing is produced without a cause, so, by off- 
serving the nature and course of the passions, we 
shall be able to trace every action from its first 
conception to its death. We shall no more admire 
at the proceedings of Catiline or Tiberius, when 
we know the one was actuated by a cruel jealousy, 
the othei l>y a furious ambition for tho actions of 
men lollow their passions as naturally as light does 
heat, or as any other effect flows from its cause ; 
reasen must be employed iii adjusting thepassiong, 
but they must ever lerriani the princijilps of action. 

“ The strange and absurd variety that is so appa- 
rent 111 men's actions, shows plainly they can never 
jiroiecd immediately from reason; so jmic a foun- 
t.ain emits no such troubled watcis. They must 
necessarily arise f'^om the passions, which are to 
the mind ns the winds to a bhip ; they only can 
move it, and they too often destroy it : if fair and 
gentle, they guide it into the harbour • if contrary 
and furious, they overset it in the waves. In the 
same manner is the mind assisted or endangered 
by the passions ; reason must then take the place 
of pilot, and can never fail of securing her charge 
I'lf she be not wanting to herself. I he strength of 
the passions will never be accepted as an excuse for 
complying with them; they were designed for sub- 
jection ; and if a man suffers them to get the upper 
hand, he then betrays the liberty of his own soul. 

“ As nature has’ framed the several species of 
beings as it were in a chain, so man seems to be 
placed as the middle link between angels and brutes. 
Hence he participates both of flesh and spirit by an 
admirable tie, wlmh m him occasions a perpetual war 
of passions ; and as a man inclines to the atigelic 
or bnite part of his constitution, he is then lieno.. 
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minatcd good or bad, virtuous or wicked ; if love, 
mercy, and good-nature prevail, they speak him of 
the angel : if hatred, cruelty, and envy predominate, 
they declare his kindred to the brute. Hence it 
was, that some of the ancients imagined, that as 
men m this life inclined more to the angel or the 
brute, so after their death they should transmigrate 
into the one or the other ; and it would be no un- 
leasant notion to consider the several species of 
rutes, into which we may imagine that tyrants, 

I misers, the proud, malicious, and ill-natured, might 
be changed. 

“ As a consequence of this original, all passions 
are in all men, but all appear not in all; constitu- 
tion, education, custom of the country, reason, and 
the like cau-^es, may improve or abate the strength 
of them ; but still the seeds remain, which are ever 
ready to sprout forth upon the least ciicourageinent. 
I have heard a story of a good religious man, who, 
having been bred with the rnilk of a goat, was very 
modest in public by a careful reflection he made on 
his actions : but he frequently had an hour in 
secret, wherein he had his frisks and capers : and 
if we had an opportunity of examining the retire- 
ment of the strictest philosophers, no doubt but we 
should find perpetual returns of those passions they 
so artfully conceal from the public. I remember 
Machiavel observes, that every state should enter- 
tain a jjcrpetual jealousy of its neighbours, that so 
it should never be unprovided when an emergency 
happens , m like manner, should the reason be 
perpetually on its guard against the passions, and 
never suffer them to carry on any design that may 
be destructive of its security : yet at the same time 
it must be careful that it do not so far break their 
strength as to render them contemptible, and don- 
sequcntly itself unguarded. 

** The understanding being of itself too slow and 
laiy to exert itself into action, it is necessary it 
should be put in motion by the gentle gales of the 
passions, which may preserve it from stagnating and 
corruption ; for they arc as necessary to the health 
of the mind, as the circulation of the animal spirits 
is to the health of the body : they keep it in life, 
and strength, and vigour ; nor is it possible for the 
mind to perform its offices without their assistance. 
These motions are given us with our being ; they 
are little .spirits that are born and die with us; to 
some they are mild, easy, and geutlo ; to others 
wayward and unruly, yet never too strong fur the 
reins of reason and the guidance of judgment. 

We may generally observe a pretty nice pro- 
portion between the strength of reason and passion; 
the greatest geniuses have commonly the strongest 
affections, as, on the other hand, the weaker under- 
standings have generally the weaker passions; and 
it IS fit the fury of the coursers should not be too 
great for the strength of the charioteer. Young 
men, whoso passions are not a little unruly, give 
small hopes of their ever being considerable ; the 
fire of youth will of course abate, and is a fault, if 
it be a fault, that mends every day ; but surely, 
unless a man has fire in youth, he can hardly have 
warmth in old age. We must therefore be very 
cautious, lest, while we think to regulate the pas- 
sions, we should quite extinguish them, which is 
putting out the light of the soul ; for to be without 
passion, or to be hurried away with it, makes a man 
equally blind. The extraordinary severity used in 
most of oiir schools has this fatal efifect, it breaks 
tho spring of the mind, and most certainly destroys 
more good geniuses than it can possibly improve. , 


And surely it is a mighty mistake that the passions 
should be so entirely subdued: for little irregu- 
larities are sometimes not only to be borne with, 
but to be cultivated too, since they are freouently 
attended with the greatest perfections. All great 
geniuses have faults mixed with their virtues, and 
re&cmble the flaming bush which has thorns among 
lights. 

“ Since therefore the passions are the principles 
of human actions, we must endeavour to manage 
them 80 as to retain iheir vigour, yet keep them 
under strict cominau J ; we must govern them rather 
like free subjects than slaves, lest, while we intend 
to make them obedient, they become abject, and 
unfit for those great purposes to which they were 
designed. For my part I must confess I could 
never have any regard to that sect of philosophers 
who so much insisted upon an absolute indifference 
and vacancy from all passion : for it seems to me a 
thing very inconsistent, for a man to divest himself 
of humanity in order to acquire tranquillity of 
miud ; and to eradicate the very principles of ac- 
tion, because it is possible they may produce ill 
effects. 

“ I am, Sir, your affectionate Admiier, 

Z. “ T. B.” 
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Mus®o continger# cuncta loporo — Luen i 933 

To grace oacfi subject wiUi enliv’nmg wit. 

Giiatian very often recommends fine taste as the 
utmost perfection of an accomplished man. 

As this word arises very often in conversation, I 
shall endeavour to give some account of it, and to 
lay down rules bow we may know whether we are 
possessed of it, and how we may acquire that fine 
taste of writing which is so much talked of among 
the polite world. 

Most languages make use of this metaphor, to 
express that faculty of the mind which distinguishes 
all the most concealed faults and nicest perfections 
m writing. We may be sure this metaphor would 
not have been so general in all tongues, had there 
not been a very great conformity between that men- 
tal taste, which is the subject of this paper, and that 
sensitive taste, which gives us a relish of every 
different flavour that affects the palate. Accoid- 
iDgly we find there arc a.s many degrees of refine- 
ment in the intellectual faculty as in the sense which 
18 marked out by this common denominatiou. 

I knew a person who possessed the one in so 
great a perfection, that, afier having tasted ten 
different kinds of tea, he would distinguish, without 
seeing the colour of it, the particular sort which 
wa.s offered him ; and not Only so, but any two sorts 
of them that were mixed together in an equal pro- 
pf>rtiOD ; nay, he has carried tho experiment so far, 
as, upon tasting the composition of three different 
sorts, to name the parcels from whence the three 
several ingredients were taken. A man of a fine 
taste in wilting will discern, after the same manner, 
not pnly the general beauties and imperfections of 
an author, but discover the several ways of thinking 
and expressing himself, which diversify him from 
all-other authors, with the several foreign infusions 
of thought and language, and the particular authors 
from whom they wore borrowed. 

After having thus far explained what is generally 
meant by a fine taste in writing, and shown the I 
propriety of the metaphor which -is used o& this 
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occasion, I think I may dcfino it to be that faculty 
t»f the soul, which discerns the beauties of an author 
with pleasure, and the miperfectious with dislike. 

If a man would know whetnev he is possessed of this 
family, I would have luin read over the celebrated 
Works of antiquity, which have stood the test of so 
many diflereut apes and countries, or those works 
ainnnp the moderns which have the sanction of the 
politer pdit of our enutemporanes. If, upon the 
penii?ul <if such writings, he does not find bnn&eli 
ctclighied m an e\ti aordinary manner, or if, ujion 
rcadinp the admired passages in such authors, he 
fiiid^ a L oldness and ludiffetence in hie thoughts, he 
ought to nmclude, not (as is too uhual among taste- 
less readi'is) that the autlior wants those perfections 
which have been admired in bim, but that he hiiu- 
fielf uuiits ilic faculty of discovciing them. 

He should, lu the second place, be very careful to 
obseivi', wliefhcr he tastes the distinguishing per- 
fections, 01, if I may he allowed to c.iil Ihoin so, 
the spec 1 lie qualities of the author whom he poiuscs ; 
whctiiei lie is pniticularly pleased with lavy for his 
manner nf toiling a story, with Sallust for his en- j 
tenng into those inlcnidl pniieijdes of action which 
llrl^e from the chaiaciers and manners of the per- 
j sons he describes, or with Tacitus for displaying 
I those outward motivi's of safety and inteicst which 
! gave biith to the whole sciu's of transactions wliudi 
i he lebites 

, Hi' may I'kewise consider, how differently he is 
affected by the same thought winch jnesents ibself 
in ii gieat w liter, fiom what he is w lien he finds it 
ilclivcnd b\ a person of an ordinary genius ; for 
theie lb as much difference in appiehending a 
thought clothed in Cicero’s language, and that of a 
common author, as in ,seeing an object by the light 
of a taper, or by the light of the sun. 

It 18 veiy difficult to lay down rules for the ac- 
quirement of such a taste as that I am here speaking 
of. 'I’he faculty must in some degree be born with 
ns - iind it very often happens, that those who have 
other qualities iii perfection, aie wholly void of this. 
One of the most enunent malliematicuiiis of the age 
has assured me, that the greatest pleasure he took 
m leading Virgil was in examining ^Eneas's voyage 
by the map , us I question not but many a modern 
compiler of history vould be delighted with little more 
in that divine author Than the bare matteis of fact. 

But, notwithstanding this faculty must in some 
measure bc‘ born with us, there are several methods 
for cultivating and miprnvmg it, and without w-huh 
it will be very uncerlaiii, and of little use to the 
person that )>ossfisse 8 it. The most natural method 
for this purpose is to be coiiverBftnt among the 
writings of the most polite authors A man who 
has any relish for fine writing, either discovers new 
bcDutiea, or receives stronger impiessmns, from the 
inaslerl). bliokes of a great author, every time he 
pel uses him; besides that he naturally wears him- 
self into the same manner of speaking and thinking. 

Conversation with men of a polite genius is 
another method for improving our natural taste. 

It 18 impossible for a man of the greatest parts to 
consider anything in its whole extend and in gli its 
variety of lights Everyman, bcsidi's those general 
observations which arc to be made upon an au- 
thor, forms several veflectious that are peculiaitto 
his own manner of thinking; so that conversation 
will na'urally furnish ns with hints which we did 
not attend to, and make us enjoy other men’s parts 
snet icrt^'Ctions as well as our own. This is the best 
reofon i 'an give for the observation which several 


have nude, that men of groat genius in the same 
way of writing seldom rise up singly, but at eortaict 
pciiods of time appear together, and in a body ; as 
they did at Home iii the reign of Augustus, and in 
Greece about the age of Socrates. I cannot think 
that C-orneillc, Itacuie, Moliere, Boileau, Ea Fou- 
taine, Bruycrc, Bo.ssu, or the Daciei s, would have 
written so well as they have dotle, had they nut 
been friends and conteiujuiraiieg. 

It IS lJkewI^o nocessarv for a man who would 
form to hnuHclf a finished taste of good writing, 
to be well versed in the works of the best critics, 
both aiieicnt and modern. I must lonfcss that I 
could wish there weic authors of this kiml, who, 
bevsides the mechanical lules, which a man of very 
little tubte may discourse upon, would enter into 
the very spirit an<l soul of line writing, and show 
us the several feouices of that nleasme which usos 
111 the mind upon the pniisal of a noble work, 
'Thus, although in poolrj it be absoluiely necr'ssary 
that the unifu’S o( time, place, inul action, with 
other points of the same nature, should be tho- 
roughly explained and undm-htood, tJieio is .-itill 
something more essential to tho arl, something tbilt 
elevates and astonishes the fancy, and gives a gicut- 
ness ot mind to the leader, which few of the critics 
besides Longinus have consideicd. 

Our general taste in England is for epigram, 
turns ot wit, and foiccd conceits, which have no 
manner of inriuriue eithei for the bettering or en- 
larging the mind of him who leads them, and liavo 
heen caiefully avoided by tlie greatest writers, both 
{among the ancients and model na. I have cudea- 
! voured, in scveiai of my speculations, to buinsii this 
f'f'thic, taste which has taken possessum among us. 

I 1 rtiteitained the town for a week togotliei with an 
I essay upon wit, m which I endeavoured to detect 
1 several of tliose false kinds w hich have been admired 
( 111 the different ages of the world, and at the same 
time to show wherein the nature of tine wit con- 
sists. I afterward gave an instance of the great 
force which lies in a natural simplicity of thought 
to affect the mind of the reader, fiom such vulgar 
pieces as have little else besides this single quali- 
fication to recommend them. I have likewise exa- 
mined the woiks of the greatest poet which our 
nation, or perhaps any oilier, has pioducod, and 
particularized most ot lho.se rational and inunlv 
beauties which give a value to that divine work. 1 
shall next Saturday enter upon an e^say on “ The 
Pleasures of tho Imagination,” winch, though it 
shall consider that subject at large, will perhaps 
I suggest to the reader what it is that gives a beauty 
to many passages of the finest wiiters both in prose 
and verse. As an undertaking of this nature is 
entirely new, I question not but it will be leceived 
with candour.-— 0 . 
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. — — — Dull! tons sunt, ruliil viUi'tur rnuiulius, 

Ncc niagia conipcnotum quiclquani, nix* niagis elegaiis . 

Qii.p, euin amatore »uo cum ccenant, Liguriunt 
Barum vliJpre ingluviem sordca inopiain; 

Quani mhoursiK mol* »int doini, atnuc nvitlm c ibi 
Quo jidcio ex Jure lieatrrno pane in .iiruni voreiu . 

No'wo omnia ha;c, sulus cut otloleRceniulw 

Tku Eun. act v, *c 4 . 

When they are abroad, nothing so clean and nicely dressad, 
and when at supi>er with a guJlanl, they do bm piddle, and 
pick the choli esl bits ; but to see ’beir naslincM and po- 
verty al home, ihcir glutiony, ami how they devour blank 
cruKCH dipped In yesterday’s broth, Is a poifrf-l antidoto 
Bgains'. wiiicbuig 

Will Honeycomb, who dn>gui 8 es his present do- 
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cay by visiting the wenches of the town only by way 
of humour, told us, that the last rainy night, he, 
with Sir Roger de Coverley, was driven into the 
Temple cloister, whither haid escaped also a lady 
most exactly dressed fioin head to foot. Will 
made no scruple to acquaint ua, that she saluted 
him very familiarly by bis name, and turning im- 
mediately to the^ kuight, she said, she supposed 
that was his good friend Sir Roger de Coverley 
upon which nothing less could follow than Hir 
Roger's approach to salutation, with “ Madam, the 
same, at jour service.” She was dres«:ed in a black 
tabby mantua and petticoat, without ribands; her 
linen striped muslin, and in the whole iii an ogree- 
ble sk'ond mourning ; decent dresses bq^ng olten 
affected by the creatures of the town, at once con- 
sulting cheapness and the pretension to modesty. 
She w'eiiL on with a familiar easy air, “ Your friend, 
Mr. Honeycomb, is a little surpiised to see a woman 
here alone and unattended; but I dismissed mj 
coach at the gate, and tripped it down to my couu- 
sel’b chambers; for lawyers’ fees take up too much 
of a small disputed jomturc to admit any other ex- 
penses but mere necessaries.” Mr. Honeycomb 
begged they might have the honour of setting her 
down, for Sii Roger’s servant was gone to call a 
coach. In the luteiiln the footman returned with 
” no coach to he had;” and there appeared nothing 
to be done hut trusting herself with Mr. Honeycomb 
and Ins friend, to wait at the tavern at the gate for 
a coach, nr l)e subjected to all the impertinence she 
must meet with in that public place. Mr. Honej- 
conib, being a man of honour, determined the 
choice of the first, and Sir Roger, os the better 
man, took the lady by the hand, leading her through 
all the shower, covering her with his hat, and gal- 
lanting a familiar acquaintance through rows of 
young fellows, who winked at Sukey in the state she 
marched off, Will Houeycomb bringing up the real. 

Much irapoitumty prevailed upon the fair one to 
admit of a collation, where, after declaring she had 
no stomach, and having eaten a couple of chickens, 
devoured a truss of salad, and drank a full bottle 
to her share, she sung the Old Man’s Wish to Sir 
Roger. The knight left the room for some time 
after supper, and writ tiie following billet, which he 
convoyed to Sukey, and Sukey to her fiiend W^^ill 
Honeycomb. Will has given it to Sir Andrew 
Fieeport, who read it last night to the club;— 

” Madam, 

“ I am not so mere a country gentleman, but I 
can guess at the law business you had at the 
Temple. If you would go down to the country, 
and leave off all your vanities but your singing, lot 
me know at my lodgings in Bow-street, Covent-gar- 
den, and you shall be encouraged by your humble 
servant, “ Rouek Uk Coveklev.” 

My good friend could not well stand the raillery 
w'hica was rising upon him ; but to put a stop to it, 
1 delivered Will Honcyromb the following letter, 
and desired him to read it to the board • 

** Mk. Spectaiob, 

Having seen a translation of one of the chap., 
ters in the Canticles into English verse inserted 
among your late papers, I have ventured to send 
you the seventh chapter of the Proverbs in a 
poetical dress. If you think it worthy appearing 
among your speculations, it will be a sufficient 
reward for the trouble of 

“ Your constant Reader, 

“A. B." 


My fcon, th' instruction that my words impart, 
Grave on the living tablet of thy heart ; 

And all the wholesome precepts that I give. 
Observe with strictest reverence, and live. 

Let all thy hoinago be to Wisdom paid, 

Sock her protec tion, and implore her aid , 

That she may keep thy soul from harm secure. 

And turn ihy fooUieps from the harhu’s dour. 

Who witlr curs’d charms lures tho unwary ui. 

And soothes with flattery tlieir souls to sia 
t)nce from my window, as I cast nuiie eye 
On those that pass'd m giddy numbers by, 

A youth among the foolish youths 1 spy'd, 

Who took not sacied wisdom for his guide * 

Just as the sun witlidrc’w his cooler light, 

And evening soft led on the sliadcs of night, 
lie stole 111 covert twilight to his falo, 

And pass’d the comer near tho harlot's gate 

W'heu lo, a woman comes ! 

1 oose her attire, and such her glaring dress, 

So ajitly did iJie h.irlol's mind express, 

Subilo she is, and jiractis d in the arLs 
By which tho wanton coiaiiier lieedloss hearts: 
Stubhoni and loud she is . bhe luites hci home; 
Varying her place ami form, she loves to roam: 
Now slie's wulun, no\s m the street dolli stiay, 

Now at c.ich corner stands, and waits tier prey 
Tho youth she mm/, d , and laying now .i.side 
All modesty, the Icmale's jiiktcst pude. 

She said with un embrace, “ llcrt at my house 
Peace oflcnags are, this day I jiaid my v'ov%s. 

1 lliercloie I’ame aliroad to meet my dear, 

And lo, in happy hour, I rind thee here 
My chamber 1 ve adorn d, and o'ci my bed 
Are cov’nngs of the richest tap stry .spre.id ; 

With linen it is deck’d from Egypt broiiglit. 

And carvings by the curious artist wrought : 

It wants no glad perfume Arabia yields 
In all her cition groves and spicy ficUls . 

Here .ill her store of n< best odours nioeta, 

I’ll lay thee m a wihl'irncs.s of sweets, 

W'h ilcvei to the sense can grateful be 

1 have collected there 1 want but thee 

My husband’s gone a journey far away, 

Much gold he took abroad, and long vmU slay, 

He named for his return a distant day ” 

Upon her longue did am h smooth misctnef dv ell, 
And from her Ups sucli VNeliome llall'ry fi 11, 

'J ir unguarded youUi, in silken lelteis ty'd, 

Kesign’d his re.ison, and with ease comply'd 
Thus does tho ox to his own slaughter go. 

And thus is acnacless of th’ impcndmg blow; 

Thus flies the simple bird into the snare. 

That skilful fowleis for lus life prepare. 

But let my sons allcuid Atlmid may they 
W^hoin youthful vigimr may to sm betray. 

Let tlitMii false charmers fly, and guard their hearts 
.Against tlifl wily v\aiiton‘s pleasing arts, 

With care direct their steps, nor turn astray 
To tread the paths of her deceilfiii way ; 

Lest they loo late of her fell pow r complain, 

And fall, where many mightier have been slam. 
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PAPEIi I. 

ON THE FLEASIRES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
CONTENTS. 

The perfection of our .sight above our other eenaes Tlie plea- 
sures of tlie imagination arise originally from sight The 
plvasureh of tho Imagination divided umlor two heads. The 
plea.siires of the irnagmailon in some respects equal lo those 
of Uie understanding. The extent of the pleasures of the 
imagination. 'Jhe advantages a man receives from a relish 
of these pleasures In what respect they are preferable to 
tliose of the umlerstanding. 

Avia Plcnduni porngro loca, nullius ante 
rnlH solo: juval integros accedere fontos, 

♦ ALi^ue haunre Loca i. U3a 

In wild unoleur'd. to Muses a retreat, 

O’er ground unlrod before, 1 devious roam, 

* And deep enamour'd into latent springs 
Presume U> peep at coy virgin Naiads 

OuH sight is, the most perfect and most delightful 
of all our senses. It fills the mind with the largest 
variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the 
greatest di.'<tance| and continues tfie longest in ao 
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tioTi without being tired or satiated with its proper 
enjoyments. The sense of feeling can indeed give 
us a notion of extension, shape, and all other ideas 
that enter at the eye, except colours ; but at the 
same time it is very noueh straitened, and confined 
jn its operations to the number, bulk, and distance 
of its particulai objects. Our sight seems designed 
ti) supply all these defects, and may be considered 
as a more delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that 
spreads itself over an infinite multitude of bodies, 
comprehends the largest figures, and brings into 
our reach some of the most remote parts of the 
universe. 

It 13 thus sense which furnishes the imagination 
with its ideas; so that by “ the pleasures of the 
iiiiaginatiori,** or “ fancy" (which I shall use pro- 
iniscuou.sly), 1 here mean such «s arise from visible 
objects, either when we have them actually in our 
view, or when we call up their ideas into our minds 
by painting, statues, descriptions, or any the like 
occasion. We cannot indeed have a single image 
m the fancy that did not make its first entrance 
through the sight; but we have the power of retain- 
ing, altering, and compounding those images which 
we have once leceivcd, into all the varieties of pic- 
ture and vision that are most agreeable to the ima- 
gniatioii- for hy this faculty, a man in a dungeon 
is capable of entertaining himself W’ltli scenes and 
land'icapes more beautiful than any that can be 
foiinil in the whole compass of nature. 

There arc few words iii tlie Knglish language 
winch arc employed m a more loose and uncircuin- 
S( nbed sense than those of (ho fancy and the ima- 
gination. I therefore thought it necessary to fix 
and deteimine the notion of these two words, as I 
intend to make use of them in the thread of my 
following speenlations, that the reader may conceive 
lightly what is the subject whudi I proceed upon. 
I must therefore desire him to remember, that by 
“ the pleasures of the miagiuntion," I mean only 
such pleasuics as arise originally from sight, and 
(hat I divide these jileasures into two kinds: my 
design being first of all to discourse of those primary 
pleasures of the imagination, which entirely pro- 
ceed from such objects as are before our eyes; and 
in the next place to speak of those secondary plea- 
sures of the iniaginaiion which flow from the ideas 
of visible objects, when the objects are not actually 
before tlie eye, but are called up into our memo- 
ries, or formed into agreeable visions of things that 
are cither absent or fictitious. 

The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their 
full extent, are not so gross as those of sense, nor 
80 refined as those of the understanding. The last 
are indeed more preferable, because they are founded 
on eomo new knowledge or improvement m the 
nrind of man; yet it must be confessed, that those 
of the imagination are as great and as transporting 
as the other. A beautiful prospect delights the soul 
as much as a demonstration ; and a description in 
Homer bag charmed more readers than a chapter in 
Aristotle. Besides, the pleasures of the imagination 
have this advantage above tliose of the understand- 
ing, that they are more obvious and more ,€a8y bo 
acquired. It is but opening the eye, and the scene 
enters. The colours paint themselves on the fancy, 
with, very little attention of thought or applicatiifn 
of mind in the beholder. Wo are struck, we know 
not how, with the symmetry of any thing we see, 
and immediately assent to the beauty of an object, 
without inquiring into the particular causes and oc- 
casions of It. 


A man of a polite imagination is let into a great 
many pleasures that the vulgar aie not capable of 
receiving. He can converse with a picture, and 
find an agreeable companion in a statue. He 
meets with a secret refreshment in a description, 
and often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect 
of fields and xueadows, than another does in tho 
possession. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property 
in every thing he secs, and makes tho most rude 
uncultivated paits of nature administer to his plea- 
sures; 80 that ho looks upon the world as it were in 
another light, and discovers in it a multitude of 
charms, that conceal themselves from the generality 
of mankind. 

There q^e indeed but very few who know how to 
bo ifllc and innocent, or have a relish of any plea- 
sures that are not criminal; every diversion they 
take is at the expense of some one virtue or another, 
and their very first step out of business is into vice 
or folly. A man should endeavour, therefore, to 
make the sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide 
as possible, that he may retire into them with safely, 
and find in them such a satisfaction as a wise man 
would not blush to take. Of this nature are those 
of the imagination, which do not require such a 
bent of thought as is necessary to our more serious 
employments, nor, at the same time, suffer the mind 
to sink into that negligence and remissness, which 
are apt to accompany our more sensual deliglits, 
but, like a gentle exercise to the faculties, awaken 
them from sloth and idleness, without putting them 
upon any l.iboui or difficulty. 

We might hero add. that the pleasures of the 
fancy arc more conducive to health than those of 
the understanding, which are worked out by dint of 
thinlcing, and attended with too violent a labour of 
the brain. Delightful scenes, whether in nature, 
painting, or poetry, have a kindly influence on the 
body as well as the mind ; and not only serve to 
clear and brighten the imagination, but are able to 
disperse grief and melancholy, and to set the animal 
spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this 
reason. Sir Francis Bacon, ni his Kssay upon Health, 
has not thought it improper to prescribe to his 
reader a poem or a prospect, where ho particularly 
dissuades him from knotty and subtle (Ji3qui‘>itions, 
and advises him to puisuc studies that fill the mind 
with splendid and illustrious objects, as histories, 
fables and couiemplations of nature. 

I have in this paper, by way of introduction, 
settled the notion of those pleasures of the imagina- 
tion which arc the subject of my present unde.itQ- 
king, and endeavoured, by several considerations, to 
recommend to ray reader the pursuit of those 
pleasures. I shall in my next paper examine the 
several sources from whence these pleasures are 
derived. — O. 
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The work, divided apily, shorter grows 
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imagiDotion which wrise from the actual view and 
survey of outward objects ; and these, I think, all 
proceed from the sight of what is great, uncommon, 
or beautifiul. There may, indeed, be something so 
terrible or offensive, that the horror or loathsome- 
ness of an object may overbear the pleasure which 
results from its greatness, novelty, or beauty ; but 
still there will be such a mixture of delight in the 
very disgust it gives us, as any of these three quali- 
fications arc most conspicuous and prevailing. 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any 
single object, but the lurgness of a whole view, con- 
sidered as one entire piece. iSuch are the prospects 
of an open champaign country, a vast uncultivated 
desert, of huge heaps of mouutains, high rocks and 
precipices, or a wide expanse of waters, where we 
are not strui k with the novelty or beauty of the 
sight, but with that rude kind of magnificence which 
appears in many of these stupendous woiks of na- 
ture. Our imagination loves to bo filled with an 
object, or to grasp at any thing that is too big for 
its capacity. We are flung into a pleasing astonish- 
ment at such unbounded views, and feel a delightful 
^tlllnei ,8 and araa/,ement in the soul at the appre- 
heiisiun of them. The mind of man naturally hates 
every thing that looks like a rehtraiiit upon it, and 
is apt to faniy itself iiiidei n sort of confmement, 
when the sight is pent up in a narrow compass, and 
sJiorlened on eveiy side by tho neighbourhood of 
walks or mountains. On the contrary, a spacious 
horizon IS nil image of liheity, w'hcre the eye lias 
room to range abroa<l, to expatiate at large on the 
immensity of its views, and to lose itself amidst the 
V anety of objects that offer themselves to its observa- 
tion. Such wide and undetermined prospects are 
.Is pleasing to the fancy as tho speculations of *eter- 
nitv or infiiutade are to the understanding. But if 
there bo a beauty or uncommonness joined with this 
giandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned 
with stars and meteois, or a spacious landscape cut 
out into rivers, woods, rocks, and meadows:, the 
pleasure still grows upon us, us it arises tiom more 
than u single principle. 

Ever} tiling that is new or uneominun raises a 
pleasure in the imagm.if Jon, heiaii'.c it tills the soul 
with an agreeable .surpiise, giatifies its cuiiosity, 
and gives it an idea ot which it was not before pos- 
sessed. We are indeed so olten conversant with J 
one set of objc< ts, and tired out witii so many re- ' 
peated shows of the same things, that whatever is 
new or uncommon contributes a little to vaiy human 
life, uud to divert oui miruU foi u while with the 
strangeness of its ajipearauce. It serves us for a 
kmd of refreshment, and takes off from that satiety we 
are apt to complain of, in our usual and oidiimry 
enteitaiumcnU. It is this that bestows charms on 
a monster, and makes even the imperfections of 
nature please us. It is this that recommends va 
noly, where the mind is every instant called off to 
something new, and the attention not suffered to 
dwell too long, and waste itself on any paiticular 
object. It IS this, likewise, that improves what is 
great or beautiful, and makes it afford the mind a 
double entertainment. Groves, fields, and meadows, 
Hie at any seuhon of the year pleasant to look upon, 
lint never so much as in the opening of the spiing, 
wheu they are all new and Iresh, with their first 
gloss upon them, and not yet too much accustomed 
«ind familiar to the oye. For this reason there is 
nothing that more enlivens a prospect than rivers, 
]etteans, or falls of water, where tho scene is per- 
petually slu’fting, and entertaining the sight every 


moment with something that is new. We arc 
quickly tired with looking upon hills and valleys, 
where evciy thing continues fixed and settled in the 
same place and posture, but find out* tlioughts a 
I little agitated and relieved at the sight of such ob- 
Ijccts as are ever in motion, and sliding away from 
beneath the eye of the beholder. 

But there is nothing that makes its way more 
directly to the soul tliau beauty, which immediatelv 
diffuses a secretsatjsfaction and complacency through 
the irnagniatiou, and gives a finishing to any thing 
that 18 great or uncommon. The very first discovery 
of it strikes tho mind with an inward joy, and 
spreads a cheerfulness and delight through all its 
lacultjcs. There is not perhaps any real beauty or 
deformity more in one piece ol’inatlei than another, 
because we might have been so made, that whatso- 
ever now appeals loathsome to us might have shown 
itself agreeable; but we find by cxpeiience that 
there are several modifications of matter, which the 
mind, wifhout any previous consideration, pro- 
nounces at first sight beautiful or dcfonnecl. Thus 
we SCO that every different species of sensihle crea- 
tures has Its diflereiit notions of beauty, and that 
each of them is most affected with the beauties of 
its own kind. This is no where more remarkable 
than in birds of the same shape and proportion, 
where we often see tho male determined in lus 
courtship by the single grain or tincture ot a feather, 
and nt‘vei discovering any charms but lu the colour 
of its .speties. 

Scit Ui.tlHino serv'are fidciu, sanetHwiue vtreiur 
Connubu leges , iioa ilium in peetore caixlor 
Solicitftl niveus, luniue praviiin uccendit mnoM’in 
Splendicla laiiii^o, vel honosta m voriici* cii aa, 
Vur))urcusvc nilor j>ennaruin ; ast aginioa l.ile 
Fn iiiinou explor.u oautua, niueul.'ifltiue u*<iuirit 
C’ngnalas. p.inbiisque interh(.W(.iiiior.i gutUs 
Ni luctTet, juclis sylv.im cirruin umlique nion.stns 
Coufiis.iui .ispiceiea \u1kij pari ii'^ij vie lufornieq 
Lt j^enus aiiibinmun, et veneris inoriiiineiita nefatidie. 

lime ineiul.i in mj^io so oblect.U ingu m.irilo, 
lime soeiuin Insciva petit Philomela Laiioruui, 
.'tjfiioscitqne p.ires sonilus, time noctu.i 
t’.nulirm alarum, el jjlaueos muatur oiellos 
Neni|)e sibi semper ennstal, eroscilquo qimtauniS 
Lueui.! progenies, ( astoa confessa p.irenrcs, 

Duin vindes inter snllus lueost^iie .sonoioi 
Veio novo exuUut, plunias(4Uo dwora juveutim 
Kxplicat ad soiem paUiisque colonbus ardel * 

The feather’d husbaaid, to his partner true, 

Preserves tonnuhi.il riles inviolate 

With cold IndifTererice every (harm he sees, 

'lh« milky whiteness of the siatcJy netk, 

1 he shining down, proud creat, aiul i)ur|jJe wmgs 
But eautious with a searthmg eje exi)lores 
1 he female tribes, hh projvor mate to find, 

With kindred colours mark'd, did he not so. 

The grove with pamted monsters would abound, 

Ih* ambiguous produtl ol unnatural love 
The bJjiekbiid hence setecta her sooty spouse; 

Tho nightingale her rausicnl rompeei , 

Lur'd by the well known vok-o, the bird of mgbt, 

' bniit with hts dusky wings and greenish oyea, 

Woos his dun paramour The beauteous race 
SjH'ik the chaste loves of their progenitors, 

When, by the Spring invited, they exult 
In woods and helds, and to the sun hiifold 
Thuir plumes, that with patomal colours glow. 

There is a second kind of beauty that wc find in 
thtt bevcral products of art and nature, which does 
not w‘ork in the imagination with that warmth and 
' and violence as the beauty that appears in our pro- 
per species, but is apt however to raise in us a se- 
cret delight, and a kind of fondness for the places 
or objects in which we discover it, 'fins consists 


I * It would seem, from his manm r of introducing them, that 
! Mr. Addison was himself the author of these fine venres. 
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either in th« gaiety or variety of colours, in the occasion of admiring the gooditMi mid wisdotli of (he 
eymmetry and proportion of parts, in the arrange- first Contriver. 

ment and disposition of bodies, or in a just nuxtare One of the final caiisei of our delight in anything 
and concurrence of all together. Among these that is great may be this. The Supreme Author oV 
several kinds of beauty the eye takes mostMelight our being has bo formed the soul of man, that no- 
in colours. We no where meet with a more glorious thing but Himself can be its last, adequate, and 
or pleasing show in nature, than U/hat appears m proper happiness. Because, therefore, a groat part 
the heavens at the rising and setting of the sun, of our happiness must arise from the contemplation 
which is wholly made up of those different stains of of his being, that he might give our souls a just re- ; 
light that show themselves in clouds of a different lish for suen a contemplation, he has made them 
situation. For this reason wc find the poets, who naturally delight in the apprehension of what is 
are always addressing themselves to the imagina- great or unlimited. Our admiration, which is a very 
tion, borrowing more of their epithets from colours, pleasing motion of the mind, immediately rises at 
than from any other topic. the consideration of any object that takes up a great 

As the fancy delights in everything that is great, deal of room in the fancy, and, by consequence, will 
strange, or beautiful, and is htill more plea.sed the improve into the highest pitch of astonishuieut and 
more it finds of these pertVetious in the same object, devotion wlieu we contemplate his nature, that jj 
so it is capable of receiving a new satisfaction by neither circumscribed by time nor place, nor to be 
the assistance of another sense. Thus, any con- comprehended by the largest capacity of a created 
tinued sound, as the music of birds, or a fall of being. 

water, awakens every moment the mind of the be- He has annexed a secret pleasure to the idea of 
holder, and makes him more attentive to the several any thing that is now or uncommon, that he might 
beauties of the place that he before him. Thus, if encourage us in the pursuit after knowledge, and 
there arises a fragraiicy of smells or perfumes, they engage us to search into the wonders of his erea- 
heighten the pleasures of the imagination, and make tion ; for every new idea brings such a pleasure with 
even the colours and veidure of the landscape ap- it, ns rewards any pains we have taken in its acqui- 
pear more agreeable ; for the ideas of both senses sition, and consequently serves as a motive to put 
recommend each other, and are pleasanter together us upon fresh discoveries. 

than when they enter tiie nniul separately . as the He has made every thing that is beautiful in our 
different colours of a picture, when they are well own species pleasant, that all creatures might be 
disposed, set off one another, and receive an ad- tempted to multiply tlieir kind, and fill the world 
ditionai beauty from the advantage of their situa- with inhabitants; for it is very remarkable, that 
— o. wherever nature is crossed in the production of a 

monster (the result of any unnatural mixture), the 

breed is incapable of propagating its likeness, and 
No. 113.] TUESDAY, JUNE ‘21, 171*2. of founding a new order or creatures: so that, unless 

all animals were allured by the beauty of Ihcir own 
I FA PER lu species, generation would be at an end, and the 

! ON THE FLEAS DRES OF THE IM AG 1 N ATI '»N. Unpeopled. 

In the last place, he has made every thing that is 
CONIKN IS. beautiful in all other objects pleasant, or rather has 

made so many objects appear beautiful, that he might 

v\ by the neceasary cau'ie of our betng plert.wpd with what h i .l l i . j j i 

great, ncv. or beautifal. unknown Why the final cause render the whole creaHon more gay and deiightftil. 
more known and more useful The final cause of our being He has given almost every thing about us the power 
pleased v>ith what is great The finn) can’ve of our being of raising an agreeable idea m the imagination : so 
pleased With what is m‘'v. The fintil e.mHC of our being ^ impossible for Us to behold his works With 

pleased \Mth what is beautiful lu our own species Ihe , ,, * j j . 

final cause of our being pleased with what is beautiful in coldness or indinereiicc, and to survey so many 
general. beauties without a secret satisfat tion and compla- 

Causa Ifltet, via esl noti'winia— — Ovjd. Met ix 20J. cency. Things would make but a pool ajipearance 

The euw U «ctet, but Uie elftct i. f,o»n.-ADi.i.o» ‘o '*>« ]''T 

figures and motions , and what reason can we assign 

Thofgh in yesterday’s paper we considered how for their exciting in ns many of those ideas which 
every thing that is gre.it, new, or beautiful is apt to are different from any thing that exists in the objects 
affect the imagination with pleasure, we must own them.selve8 (for such are light and colours), wore it 
that it is impossible for us fo assign the necessary not to add supernumerary ornaments to tho universe, 
cause of this pleasure, because we know neither the and make it more agreeable to the imagination ? 
nature of an idea, nor the substance of a human Wc are every where entertained with pleasing shows 
soul, which might help us to discover the confor- j and apparitions : we discover imaginary glories in 
niity or disagreeableiiess of the one to the other; j the heavens and m the earib. and see some of this 
and therefore, for want of such a light, all that we ' visionary beauty poured out upon the whole crea- 
can do in speculations of this kind, is to reflect on I tion : but what a rough unsightly sketch of nature 
those operations of the soul that are most agreeable, 1 should we be entertained with, did all her colouring 
and to range, under their proper heads, what is i disappear, and the several distinctions of light and 
pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without h^i^ng ! shade vanish ? In short, our souls are at present 
able to trace out the several necessary and efficient delightfully lost and bewildered in a pleasing delu- 
causes from whence the pleasure or displca.sure sion, and we walk about like the enchanted hero of j 
arises. • a romance, who sees beautiful castles, woods, and 

Final causes lie more bare and open to our ob- meadows ; and, at the same time, hears the warbling 
lervation, as there are often a greater variety that of birds, and the purling of streams ; but upon 
belong to the same effect ; and these, though they the finishing of some secret spell the fantastic scene 
are not altogether so satisfactory, are generally breaks up, and the disconsolate knight finds kita on 
more useful than the other, as they give us greater a ban'en heath, or n a solitary doseru It it not 
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inn^rubablc that eomt* thing like this may be the Btale | 
of the Boul afiftT Us first separation, in respect of 
the images it will receive from matter; though in- 
deed the ideas of colouis are bo pleasing and beau- 
tiful in the imagination, that it is possible the 
soul will not bo deprived of them, but perhaps 
find them excited by some other occasional cause, as 
they are at present by the different impressions of 
the subtle matter on the organ of sight. 

I have here supposed that my reader is acquainted 
\' ith that great modern discovery, uhich is at pre- 
sent universally acknowledged hy all the inquircis 
into natural philosophy . namely, that light and 
t olours, as appiehcnded by the imagination, are only 
ideas 111 the mind, and not qualities that have any 
t'Xistenee in matter. As this is aiiulh which has 
heeii proved incontestably by many modern pliilo- 
eopbers, and is indeed one of the finest speculations 
10 that SLieriee, if the English reader would see the 
notion explained at large, he may find it in the eighth 
I h.jpter ol the second book of Mr. Locke’s Essay on 
lluiuau Underslandiug. — O. 


gives me hopes of your favour to it, and that ii what 
Tuily advises, to wit, that the bcuelit is made a& 
diffusive as possible. Every one that has half n 
guiuea IS put into the possibility, from that small 
sum, U) raise himself an easy fortune : when these 
little parcels of wealth are, as it were, thus thrown 
back into the rcdonation of Providence, wc are to 
expect that some who live under hardships or ob- 
scurity may he produced to the world in the figure 
they deserve by this means. I doubt not but this 
last argument will have force with )ou»; and 1 can- 
not add another to it, but what youi seventy will, I 
fear, very little regard, which is, that 1 am, 

“ Sir, your greatest Admirer, 

“ Uu'ilAllD Si LICLL." 
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7 Vic JoUomny letter af Steele to Addison is reprinted 
licit Jiumthc oiiijinul eduton oj tlis Speitatur in folio. 

“Mil. Si’i.cTA'ioR, June 24, 1712. 

“ I would not diveit the course of your disiourses, 
when you seem bent iijion obliging the vvoild with 
a tram of thinking, which, rightly attended to, may 
lender the Jifc of eveiy one that reads it more easy 
and happy for the future. The pleasures of the 
imaginatiou aie what liewilder life, when reason and 
judgment do not interpose ; it is thcrefoie a worthy 
action in you to look cdrefully into the powers of 
fancy, that other men, fioni the know'ledge of them, 
may improve their joys, and allay their giiefs, ‘liy a 
just use of that faculty. 1 say, Sir, 1 would not in- 
teirupt you in the progress of this discourse ; but it 
you will do me the favour of inserting this letter in 
your next paper, you will do some .seivice to the 
public, thougli not m so noble a way of obliging, as 
that of iiiipioving tlieir minds. Allow me. Sir, to 
acquaint you with a design (of which I am paitly 
author), though it tends to no greater a good than 
that of getting inoui'j'. 1 should not hope for the 
favour ot a [diilosupJicr lu this matter, if it weic not 
attempted under the restin tions which you eages 
put upon pnv.ite ai quisitions. The first purpose 
which eveiy good man is to propose to himself, is 
the seivjce of his prince and country : alter that is 
done, he cannot add to himself, hut Jie must also be 
benefinal to them. This scheme of gain is not 
only consistent with that end, but has its very being 
in suburdiDUtion to it ; for no man can be a gainei 
here but at the same time he himself, or some other, 
must succeed in their dealings with the government. 
It IS called ‘ The Multiplication 'I'ahle,' and is so 
far calculated for the immediate service of her ma- 
jesty, that the same peison who is fortunate in the 
lottery of the state may receive yet further advan- 
tage in this table. And I am suic nothing can he 
more pleasing to her gracious temper than to find 
out additional methods of increasing (heir good for- 
tune who adventure any thing in her service, or lay- 
ing occasions lor others to become capable of serving 
their countiy who aie at present in too low circum- 
stances to exert themselves. The manner of exe- 
cuting the design is by giving out receipts for half 
guiueas received, v?hich shall entitle the fortunate 
bearer to certain sums in the table, as is set forth at 
large in the proposals piinted the instant. 

I There is another cucuuisUuce in this design which 


The worliii of nature nioie ,)U-as.int to the luifiiiiniition than 
lhi)<»o of art '1 he woikb of ii.itiire bill) nioie p]( iiiaiit, the 
more Uio> robeinblo lliobc of art U lie v\ojkb of art more 
pleanant, ihe more they rebeiiiblc tho.sc of uuiuie Our En- 
gli.'th planlatious auU i^uulenb toiisidered in Uie (uregoii^ 
liylit, 

— AUerius sii 

Alleia pobCU (‘peiii rea, et coiijurat amier 

liuK Ih)(f V -ItO 

But mutually they need caeh other a lieli) — II o^lommon 

If we consider llie works of nature uiid art as they 
are qualified to entertain the imagiuatiun, we .shall 
find the last very defective, lu coiujianson of ihe 
foimer; for thuugli they may sometime's appear as 
beautiful oi stiange, they can have nothing in them 
of that vastnesB and immensuy, whieli ailoid so 
gicat an entertainment to tlie unnd of the beliulder. 
'I'hc one may be as polite and diduale as the other, 
but can never show hcrselt so august and maguiti- 
cent lu the design. Theic is something moie bold 
and masterly m the loiigli caitdess strokes oi iiatuie, 
than in the nice touches and cmbellihhmenls ot aiL 
'Ihe beauties of the most stately garden or palace 
lie 111 a naiiow compass; the imaginalion immedi- 
ately runs them over, uiul requires something else to 
giatify her; but in the wide fields ol natuic-, the 
sight wanders up and down without confinement, and 
18 fed with an infinite variety oi images, without any 
( crtam stmt or number. For tins reason we always 
find the poet in love with the country life, where 
nature appears in the greatt'.st perfection, and fur- 
nishes out ail those scenes that ure most apt to de- 
light the imagination. 

fcxiiptorum efioruB oiiuus amat el fugit urbes 

Hull 2l‘.p 11 77 

- ■.-To grottoB and to groves we run, 
lo fftbtj aud alienee, oveiy Muse sbou. — P oi** 
ibe secuia quits, et iiescra fallere vita, 

Epeluiicro, viviquf laeus, hic fngida lempe, 
l)i\ei' opUTU variaruiu Jne latis otla fundis, 

Mugiiunque bourn, mollesque sub arboresomnl 

ViKO. Georg n. 467. 

Here ea'iy quid, a sccuro retreat, 

/ hurniless life that knows not how to cheat, 

WiUi homo-bred plenty the rich owner bless, 

Aud rural p]caj>urcs crown his happiness. 

, Un vex'd with quarrcln, undlsturb*d with noise, 

'1 he country king his peaceful realni eifjoys . 

Cool grots and living lakes, the flosv'ry pride 
Of meads, and streams that through the valley glide : 

And shady groves tliat easy sleep iuvlte, 

And, after loilsoine days, a sweet repose at night — D rtX'KN 

But though there arc several oftliose wild scenes 
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that are more delightful than any artificial shows, 
7pt we find the works of nature still more pleasant, 
the more they resemble those of art : for in this case 
our pleasure rises from a doable principle ; from the 
agreeableuess of the objects to the eye, and from 
their similitude to other objects. "We arc pleased as 
well with comparing their beauties, as with survey- 
ing them, and can represent them to our minds, 
cither as copies or originals. Heuce it is that we 
take delight in a prospect which is well laid out, 
and diversified with fields and meadows, woods and 
rivers ; in those accidental landscapes of trees, 
clouds, and cities, that are sometimes found in the 
veins of marble; in the curious fret-work of rocks 
md grottos ; and, in a word, in any thing that hath 
such a variety or regularity as may seem the effect 
of debigu in what we call the works of chance. 

If the products of nature rise in value according 
as they moie or less resemble those of art, we may 
be suie that artificial works receive a greater ad- 
vantage fiom their resemblance of such us are na- 
tural; because heie the similitude is not oiil) plea- 
sant, but the pattern more perfect. The prettiest 
landscape I ever saw, was one drawn on the w'alls 
of a dark rouiri, which stood opposite on one side to 
a navigable river, -and ou the other lo a park. The 
experiment is very common in optics. Here you 
might discover the waves ai^ Huctualions of the 
water iii sliung aud proper colours, with the picture 
of a ship elite ring at one end, and sailing by degrees 
fin (High the wliole piece. On anoth.*r there aji- 
p(\ucd the green shadows of trees, waving to and tio 
with tlie wind, and herds of deer among them in 
miniature, leaping about upon the wall. I must 
confess the novelty of such a sight may be one oc- 
casion of its pleasantness to the imagination; but 
certainly its chief reason is its nearest resemblance 
to nature, as it does not only, like other pictures, 
give the colour aud ligine, but the motion of the 
things it represents. 

We have before observed, that tlicre la generally 
in nature something more grand aud auguat than 
what we meet with iii the curiosities of ait. When, 
therefore, we see this imitated m any measure, it 
gives us a nobler anil more exalted kind ot pleasure 
than what we receive from the nicer aud moio accu- 
rate productions of art. On this account our Eng- 
lish gardens are not so cnteitaining to tho fancy as 
those in France and Italy, where we see a large ex- 
tent of ground covered over with an agreeable mix- 
ture of garden and forest, which lepresent every 
where an artificial rudeness, much mure chaiming 
than that neatness aud elegancy which wc meet 
with in those of our own country. It might indeed 
be of ill eouscfjuence to the public, as well as un- 
profitable to private persons, to alienate so much 
ground from pasturage and the plough, in many 
parts of a country that is so well peopled, and cuUi- 
vated to a far greater advantage. But why may not 
a whole estate be thrown into a kind of garden by 
frerpient plantations, that may turn as much to the 
profit as the pleasuic of the owner ? A marsh over- 
grown with willow's, or a mountain shaded with oaics, 
are not only more beautiful, but more beneficial, 
than when they he bate and unadorned. Fielte of 
corn make a pleasant prospect ; aud if the walks 
were a little taken care of that lio between tkem^if 
the natural embroidery of the meadows were help’d 
and improved by some small additions of art, and 
the several rows of hedges set off by trees and flowers 
that the soil was capable of receiving, a man might 
make a pretty landscape of his own possessions. 


Writers who have giveu us an account of China, 
tell us the inhabitants of that country laugh at the 
plantations of our Europeans, which are laid out by 
the rule and lino ; because, they say, any person 
inay place trees in equal rows and umtorm figures, 
They choose rather to show a genius in works of 
this nature, aud therefore always conceal the art by 
wduch they direct themselves. They have a wora, 
it seems, in their language, by which they express 
the particular beauty of a plantation that thus 
strikes the imagination at first sight, without dis- 
covering what it 15 that has so ugiceablo an effect. 
Our Biitish gardeners, on the contrary, instead of 
humouring nature, love to deviate from it as much 
as possible. Our trees rise in cones, globes, and py- 
ramids. We see the marks of the scissars U])on every 
]dant and bush. I do not know whether I am sin- 
gular in my opinion, but for my own part, I would 
rather look upon a tree in all its luxunancy and dif- 
fusion of boughs and brandies, than when it is thus 
cut and ti limned into a mathematical figure; and 
cannot but fancy that an orchard in flower looks in- 
finitely more delightful than all the little labjrinths 
of the most finished parterre. Bui, as our great 
inodclleis of gardens have ihcir magazines of plants 
to disjiose of, It IS veiy natural for them to tear up 
all the beautiful plantations of fiuit-trces, and con- 
tiive a plan that may most turn to their own profit, 
in taking off their evergreens, and the like move- 
able plants, With which their shops are plentifully 
stocked.'— O. 
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ON TllK PLEASL’ftliS OP IKE IMAGINATION. 
CONTENDS. 

Of flrchitecturc. an U affects Ihe imaj^lnation. Gwatnens lu 
architecture relates either to the bulk or to Iht i.iAuner 
Groalriess of bulk in the ancient orleriUil buiklmca. Tbn 
ancient accounts of these buildings confirmed, 1. From the 
advantages for raisinj} such works, In tlic first ages of the 
world, and m e.'iHtem climates, 2 From several of them 
winch are suli extant. Instancea how grcuineu of manner 
nITects the imagination. A Freiv'h uulh(>r s observ alums 
on tins subject. Why concave and coniox figures give a 
greatness of milliner lo works iT aroliilecturo Every thing 
that pleases the Imagiimlion ui architecture, is either great, 
beautiful, or new 

Adde lot egregias urbes, opcrumque lahorctn 

ViRu (»eorg II 155. 

Witness our cities of illustrious name. 

Their costly Uiboui, and stupendous fiiime —Dkvdfv 

Having already shown how the fancy is affected 
. by the work? of nature, and afterwards cotihidered 
I in genoal both the w'orks of nature and of art, how 
they rnuluully assist and complete each other in 
forming such scenes and prospects as are most apt 
to delight the mind of the beholder, I shall in this 
paper throw together some reflections on that parti- 
cular art, which has more immediate tendency, than 
any other, lo produce those primary pleasures of 
the imagination which have hitherto been the 
subject of this discourse. The art 1 mean is that 
af architecture, which I shall consider only with re- 
, gard to the light in which the foregoing speculations 
I have placed it, without entering into those rules and 
maxims which the great masters of architecture 
have laid down, and explained at laige in number 
lees treatises upon that subject. 

Greatness in the works of architecture may be 
I considered at> relating to the bulk and body of stnto- 
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turc, or to the manner in which it is built. As for 
the first, we find the ancients, especially among the 
eastern nations of the world, infinitely superior to 
the moderns. 

Nut to mention the tower of Babel, of which an 
old author says, there were the foundations to be 
seen in his time, which looked like a spacious moun- 
tain ; what could be more noble than the walls of 
Babylon, its hanging gardens, and its temple to 
Jupiter Belus, that rose a mile high by eight several 
stories, each story a furlong in height, and on the 
top of which was the Babylonian OD^e^valory ? I 
miglit here, likewise, take notice of the huge rock 
that was cut into the figure of Semiramia, with the 
smaller rocks that lay by it in the shape of tiibutarv 
kings; the prodigious basin, or arlifinal lake, which 
took in the whole Euphrates, till such time as a new 
canal was formed for its reception, with the several 
iTOUches through which that river was conveyed. 
I know there are person •> who look upon some of 
thesso wonders of art as fabulous; but I cannot find 
any grounds for such a suspicion ; unless it be that 
we have no such works among us at present. There 
I were, indeed, many greater advantages for building 
I in tliose times, and in that jiart of ihe world, than 
hnie been met with ever since. I'he eaith was ex- 
tremely fruitful ; men lived generally on pasturage, 
which rccjuires a much smaller number of hands 
than agriculture. There were few' trades to employ 
the busy part of mankind, and fcwei ails and sciences 
to give woik to men of speculative tempers; and, 
what 13 more than all the rest, the prince was abso- 
lute ; so that, when he went to war, he put himself 
at the head of the whole people; as w'e find Scmi- 
raniis leading her three millions to the field, and yet 
overpoweied by the number of her enemies. It is 
no Wonder, therefore, when she was at peace, and 
turned her thoughts on building, that she could ac- 
coinphsh such great wuiks, with such a piodigious 
multitude of labourers, besides that in her climate 
there was small interruption of fiosts and wintens, 
which make the northern workmen lie half a year 
idle. I might mention, too, among the benefits of 
the climate, what historians say of the eaith, that it 
sweated out a bitumen, or natuia! kind of mortar, 
which IS doubtless the same with that mentioned in 
the holy writ, as contiibuting to the stiucture of 
Babel . “ Sliine they used instead of mortar.” 

lu Egypt we still see their pyramids, which an- 
swer to the descriptions that have been made of 
them; and I question not but a traveller might find 
out some remairib of the labyrinth that covcicd a 
whole province, and liad a hundred temples dis- 
posed among its several quarters and divisions. 

The wall of China is one of these eastern pieces 
of magnificeiiee, which makes a figure even in the 
map of the woild, although an accout of it would 
have been thought fabulous, were not the wall itself 
still extant. 

We are obliged to devotion for the noblest build- 
ings that have adorned the several count! ics of the 
world. It 18 this which has set men at woik on 
temples and public places of worship, not only that 
they might, by the magnificence of the building, 
invit| 5 the Deity to reside within it, but that such 
stupelidous works might, at the same time, open the 
mind to vast conceptions, and fit it to converse with 
the divinity of the place. F’or every thing that is 
i majestic imprints an awfuliiess ond reverence on the 
I mind of the beholder, and strikes in with the natural 
j greatness of the soul. 

In the second place we arc to consider greatness 


of manner in architecture, which has such force apon 
the imagination, that a small building, where it ap< 
pears, shall give the mind nobler ideas than one 
of twenty times the bulk, where the manner is or- 
dinary or little. Thus, perhaps, a man would have 
been more astonished with the majestic air that ap- 
peared in one of Lysippus's statues of Alexander, 
though no bigger than the life, than he might have 
been with mount Athos, had it been cut into the 
figure of the hero, according to the proposal of 
Phidias,* with a river in one hand, amf a city in 
the other. 

Let any one reflect on the disposition of mind he 
flnds in himself at his first entrance into the Pan- 
theon at Home, and how his imagination is filled 
with something great and ama2ing; and, at the 
same time, consider how little, m proportion, he is 
affected with the inside of a Gothic cathedral, 

[ though it be five times larger than the other; which 
can arise from nothing else but the greatness of 
the manner in the one, and the meanness in the 
other. 

1 1 have seen an observation upon this subject in a 

I Ercnch author, whieh very much pleased me. It 

in Monsieur Freart’s Parallel of tlie ancient and 
modem Architecture. I shall give it the reader 
with (he same terms of art which he has made use 
o(. ” I am observing’ says he, “ a thing which, 

in my opinion, is very curious, whence it pioceeds, 
that in the same quantity of superficies, the one 
manner teems great and magnificent, and the other 
poor and tufling; the leason is fine and uncommon. 
I say, then, that to introduce into architecture this 
grandeur of inannei, we ought so to proceed, that 
the division of the principal membeis of the ordci 
may consist but of few parts, that tliev be all great, 

I and of a bold and ample relievo, and swelling ; and 
j that the eye beholding nothing little and mean, the 
imagination may bo more vigoiously touched and 
aflectod with the woik that stands before it. For 
example* in a cornice, if the gola or ejmatinm ul 
the corona, the toping, the modillioiis or dentilli, 
make a noble show by their graceful projections, if 
we sec none of that ordinary confusion which is the 
rc.su It of those little cavities, quaiter rounds of the 
astragal, and I know not how many other inter- 
mingled particulars, which produce no effert in 
I great and massy works, and whit h very unprofitably 
take up place to the prejudice of the principal 
' member, it is most ceitaiii that this manner will ap- 
1 pear solemn and great; as, on the contrary, that it 
will have but a poor and mean offeci, where there is 
a redundaiuy of tliose smaller ornaments, which 
divide and scatter the angles ol the sight into such 
a multitude of rays, so pressed together that the 
whole will appear but a confusion.” 

Among all the figures in architecture, thero are 
none that have a greater air than the concave and 
j the convex ; and wc find in the ancient and modern 
architecture, as well in the remote parts of China, 
as in countries nearer home, that round pillars and 
vaulted roofs make a great part of those buildings 
which are designed for pomp and magnificence. 

' The reason I take to be, because in these figures we 
generally see more of the body than in those of 
other kinds. There are, indeed, figures of bodies, 
wdiere the eye may take in two-thirds of the surface ; 
but, as in such bodies, the sight must split upon 
several angles, it does not take in one uniform idea^ 
but several ideas of the same kind. Look upon tbt 
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outmde of a dome, your eye half surrounds it ; look 
upon the inside, and at one glance you have all the 
prospect of it; tho entire concavity falls into your 
eye at once, tlio eight being as the centre that col- 
lects and gathers into it the lines of the whole cir- 
cumference . in a square pillar, the sight often takes 
in hut d fourth part of tho surface ; and in a square 
concave must move up and down to the different 
Bides, before it is master of all the inward surface. 
Por this reason, the fancy is infinitely more struck 
with the view of the open air and skies, that passes 
through au arch, than what comes through a square, 
or any other figure. The figuie of tin* rainbow docs 
not contribute less to its magnificence than the 
colours to its beauty, as it is very poetically described 
by the son of Siracb . “ Look upon the rainbow, 
and praise Him that made it ; very beautiful is it in 
its brightness ; it encompasses the heavens with a 
glorious circle, and the hands of the Most High 
have bended it.” 

Having thus spoken of that greatness which affects 
the mind lu architectuie, 1 might next show the 
pleasure that arises in the imagination from what 
appears new and beautiful in this art ; but as every 
beholdei has naturally a gieater taste of these two 
perfections in every building which offers itself to 
his view, than of that wluch I have hitherto con- 
sidered, I shall not trouble my' readers with any rc- 
ficetjons upon it. It is sufijcieut for my present 
purpose to observe, that there is nothing m this i 
whole art which pleases the imagination, but as it 

groat, uncoininou, or beautiful. — O. 
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ON THE PltASlRtS OF THE IMAGINATION. 

CON'FEM'S. 

'Pile secoiKl.iry ploasuros of the imagination The several 
sources of these ploasuies (st.ituaiy, p.imlin^, tlov'cnpbon, 
aud nmyicj compared lo^^ether Ihe filial cause of our re- 
c€i\ jnft pltMsure from the.se several souroes Of descriptions 
iu purDciilar The power of words over the imaifinaUon 
W'h) one reader is more pleased with destriptious tJian 
uiothci 

Quatenu hoc sinnlo est oculis, quod lueiite videnios. 

Lccr. Lit 754 

So far as what we set* vMth our minds, bears sunilitudc to 
'chat ^ see with our cye.s 

I AT fiii.t divided the pleasures of the imagination 
into such as arise from objects tliat aic actually be- 
fore our eyes, or that once enteied in at our eyes, 
and are afterward called up into the mind either 
baicly by its own operations, or on occasion of some- 
thing without us, as statues or descriptions. We 
have alioady considered the first division, and shall 
therefore enter on the other, which, for distinction 
sake, 1 have called “ The Secondary Pleasures of 
the Imagination.” When I siiy the ideas we re- 
ceive from statues, descriptions, or such-like occa- 
sions, are the same that were once actually in our 
view, it must not be understood that we had once 
seen the very place, action, or person, that are 
carved or described. It is sufficient that we Ivave 
icen places, persons, or actions in general, which 
bear a resemblance, or at least some remote analogy, 
with what we find represented; since it is in tnre 
nower of the imagination, when it is once stocked 
wiin particular ideas, to enlarge, compound, and 
vary them at her own pleasure. 

Among the different kinds of representation, 


statuary is the most natural, and shows us something 
Ukest the object that is represented. To make use 
of a common instance : let one who is born blind 
take nu image in his hands, and trace out with his 
fingers the different furrow’s and impressions of tho 
chisel, and he will easily conceive how the shape of 
a man, or beast, may be represented by it; but 
should he draw his hand over a picture, where all is 
smooth and uniform, be would never be able to ima- 
gine bow the seveiol prominences and depressions 
of a human body i.houId be shown on a plain piece 
of canvass, that has in it no unevenness or irregu- 
larity. Description runs yet further from the things 
It represents than painting; fur a picture bears a 
real resemblance to its original, which letters and 
syllables arc wholly void of. Colours speak all lan- 
guages, but words are understood only by such a 
people or nation. For this reason, though men’s 
necessities quickly put them on finding out speech, 
writing is piobably of a lafer invention than paint- 
ing; particularly we are told that in America, when 
the Spaniards first ai rived there, expresses were 
sent to the Emperor of Mexico in paint, ancFthe 
news of his country delineated by the strokes of a 
pencil, which was a more natural way than that of 
writing, Ihougli at the same time much more imper- 
fect, because it is impossible to draw the little con- 
nexions of speech, or to give the picture of a con- 
junction or an adverb. It would be yet more strange 
to represent visible objects by sounds that have no 
ideas annexed to them, and to make somi thing like 
description in music. Yet it is certain, there may 
be confused imperfect nobons of this uafure laieed 
in the imagination by an artificial composition of 
notes ; and we find that great roasters in the art are 
able, sometimes to set tlieir hearers m the heat aud 
hurry of a battle, to overcast their minds with me- 
lancholy Fcrncs and apprehensions of deaths and 
funerals, or to lull them into pleasing dreams of 
groves and elysiums. 

In all these instances, this secondary pleasure of 
the imagination proceeds from that attion of the 
mind which compaics the ideas arising from the ori- 
ginal objects with the ideas we receive from the 
statue, picture, description, or sound, that represents 
them. It is impossible for us to give the necessary 
leason why this operation of Ihe mind is attended 
with so much pleastlfe, as I have before observed on 
the same occasion ; but we find a great variety of 
entertainments derived from this single principle; 
fui il IS this that not only gives us a relish of sta- 
tuary, painting, and description, but makes ua de- 
light m all the actions and arts of mimicry. U is 
this that makes the several kinds of wit pleasant, 
which coRsiBis, as I have formerly shown, iu the 
affinity of ideas ; and wo may add, it is this also 
that laisos the little satisfaction we sometimes find 
in the difleront sorts of false wit; whether it con- 
sists in the affinity of letters, as an anagram, acros- 
tic ; or of syllables, as in doggrel rhymes, echoes; 
or uf words, as in puns, qui bides; or of a whole 
sentence or poem, as wings and altars. The final 
cause, probably of annexing pleasure to this opera- 
tion of the mind, was to quicken and encourage us 
in our searches after truth, since the distiuguishiug 
one thing from another, and the right discerning be« 
Iwixt our ideas, depend wholly upon our comparing 
them together, and observiug the congruity ur dis- 
agreement that appears among the several works o( 
nature. 

But I shall here confine myself to those pleasures 
of the imagination which proceed from ideas raised 
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by words, because most of the observations that Quern tu. Melpomene, 

a«r.e w.th description, .are equaUy appHcabl^.to 

paiDtms and statuary. Clarabit piwilem, non equus inipiger, 6ic 

Words, when well chosen, ha;^;^ so great a force Sed quao Tibur aqu® fertile perfiuunt, 

in them, that a description often Rives u, more lively F.SeTrolTo^mlSrnoSien, _Ho,.,Od lU. I. 

jdea, than the s.ght of thm*, themselves. The reader ^ 

tinds a scene drawn m stronger colours, and painted Of mimbonj Bmird. shall never grace 

more to the life in his imagination, by the help of , The isthmian aauntlet, or be aeon 

wordg, than by an actual survey of the scene which' * „ 'a 

they describe. In th.s case, tL poet seem, to get 

the bettor of nature ; he takes, indeed, the land- And shady gruves. his haunts shall know 

scape after her, but gives it more vigorous touches. The master of th' ACohan song — Attirburt. ^ 

heightens its beauty, and so enlivens the whole piece. We may observe, that any single circumstance of 
that the images whiclr flow from the objects them- what we have formerly seen ofteu raises up a whole 
selves appear weak and faint, in comparison of those scene of imagery, and awakens numberless ideas 
that come from the expre.ssjous. The reason, pro- j that before slept in the imagination ; such a parti- 
bftbly, may be, because, 111 the survey of any object, cular smell or colour is able to fill the mind, on a 
we have only so much of it painted on the imagina- sudden, with the picture of the fields or gardens 
tion as comes in at the eye; but m its description, where we hrst met with it^^^aud to bring up into 
tlie poet gives us as free a view of it as he pleases, view all the varied of images that once attended it. 
and discovers to us ‘jcveral parts, that either we did Our imagination ^es the hint, and leads us unex- 
not attend to, or that lay out of our sight when we pectedly into cities or theatres, plains or meadows, 
fiist beheld it. As we look 011 any object, our idea We may further observe, when the fancy thus re- 
of it IS, perhaps, made up of two oi three simple fleets on the scenes that have passed in U formerly, 
ideas; but when the poet repicsents it, he may those which were at first pleasant to behold appear 
either give us a mure complex idea of it, or only more so upon reflection, and that the mcmoiy 
raise lu us such ideas as arc most apt to affect the heightens the delightfuluess of the original, A 
imagination. Cartesian would account fur both these instances in 

It may be here worth our while to examine how the following manner . — 

It comes to pass that several readers, who are all ac- The set of ideas which we received from such a 
quainted with the same language, and know the prospect or garden, having entered the mind at the 
meaning of the words they read, should ncvcitheless same time, have a set of traces, belonging to them 
have a dilfeieiit relish of the same descriptions We m the brain, bordenng very near upon one auother; 

I find one tiansportod with a passage, which another when, therefore, anyone of these ideas arises in 
I runs over witli coldness and ludiffeicncc ; 01 finding the imagination, and consequently dispatches a flow 
the repicscnlatiun extieniely natural, where another of ainradl spirits to its proper trace, these spirits, 111 
I can perceive nothing of likeness and conformity, the violence of their motion, run not only into the 
I This diffeient taste must proceed eithci from the trace to which they were more particularly directed, 
i 'perfection of irnaginatiou in one more than m an- but into several of those that he about it. By this 
I other, or from the different ideas that several readers mean-?, they awaken other ideas of the same set, 

I affix to the same words. For, to have a true lelish whii h immediately determine a new dispatch of 
I and form a right judgment of a description, a man spirits, that lu the same manner open other neigh- 
I should be born with a good imagination, and must bouritig traces, till at last the whole set of them is 
have well weighed the force and energy that lie in blown up, and the whole prospect or gai den flourishes 
I the several words of a language, so as to bo able to m the iiiiagination. But because the pleasure we 
I distinguish which arc most significant and expressive receive from these places far surmounted, and over- 
1 of their proper ideas, and what^«dditional strength came the little disagreeableness we found in them, 
and beauty they are capable of receiving from con- for this reason there was at first a wider passage 
I junctiou with others. The fancy must be waim, to worn in the pleasure traces, and, on the cor^ary, 
retain the print of tho.se images it hath received so narrow a one in those which belonged to tfi? dis- 
from outward objects, and the judgment discerning, agreeable ideas, that they were quickly stopt up, 
to know what expressions arc most proper to clothe and rendered incapable of receiving any animal 
and adorn them to the best advantage. A man who spirits, and consequently of exciting ariy unpleasant 
16 deficient in either of these rc-.spects, though he ideas in the memory 

may receive the general notion of a descr.ption, can It would he in vain to inquire whether the jiower 
never see distinctly all Us particular beauties ; aa a of imagining things strongly proceeds from any 
person With a weak sight may have the confused pros- greater perfection m the soul, 01 from any niicr 
pect of a place that lies botorc him, without entering texture m the brain of one man than of another, 
into its several parts, 01 discerning the variety of its But this is certain, that a noble wntci should be . 
colours lu their full glory and perfection. — O. born with this faculty in its full strength and vigour, 


lory and perfection. — O. born with this faculty in its full strength and vigour, 

so as to be able to receive lively ideas from outward 

No. 417.1 SATURDAY, JUNE 28 , 1712 . objects, to retain thena long, and to range them to- 

gether upon occasion, in such figures and reprosen- 
A PER vn. tatiuus, as are most likely to hit the fancy of the 

Ks OF THB IMAGINATION. reader. A poet should take as much pains in form* 

q^Tknts imagination, as a philosopher in cultivating 

ks understanding. He must gain a due relish of 
hang together, &C. A natural cause ^ ® 1 , .1® .^1 1.. .„i 

perfect the imagination of a writer. 1^® works of nature, and be thorouffhh convor«aul 
poets bad this faculty In its greaust in the Various bCBuery of a country lifo. 
efl«d in imagining what Is great; When he is stored With country images if he 


ON THE PLEASURES OF THB IMAGINATION. 
COf^TENTS. 

How a whole net of Ideas hang together, bo. A natural cause 
assigned for it flow to perfect the imagination of a writer. 
Who among the ancient poets bad this faculty In its greaUst 
perfection. Homer excelled in imagining what is great; 


beyond peetoral, and.tbe lo,er kind, of 
these three respecu. poetry, be ought acquaint himself with the pomp 
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and magnificence of courts. Ho should bo very the ioiaginution may be alF(‘ct^ by what is strange, 
well versed in every thiug that is noble and stately He describes a nnracle in every story, and always 
in the productions of art, whether it appear in paint- gives us the sight of ^oiue new creature at the cud 
iiig or statiuuy ; in the great works of architecture of it. His art consists chiefly in wdl-timiug his de- 
which are in their present glory, oi in the ruins of scription, before the first shape h quite worn off, and 
those nliicli flourished in former ages. . the new one perfectly finii.hed ; so that he ever y- 

Such advantages as these help to open a man*6 where entertains us with something we never saw 
thoughts, and to enlarge his imagination, and, will before, and shows us monster alter monster to the 
therefore have their influence on all kinds of writing, end of tlie Metamorphoses. 

if the author knows how to make right use of them If I were to name a poet that is a perfect master 
And among those of the learned languages who excel in all these arts of working on the imagination, I 
in this talent, the mOst perfect in their several kinds think Milton may pass for one ; and if his Paradise 
rue perhaps Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. The first Lost falls short of the il'incid or Iliad in this re- 
Jstnkcs the imagination wonderfully Vi th W'hat is spect, it proceeds rather from the fault of the Ian- 
great, the second with what is beautiful, and the last guage in which it is written, than from any defect 
with what is strange. Reading the Iliad, is like of genius in the author. So divine a poem in En- 
tiavelling through acoimtiy uninhabited, where the gltsh is like a stately palace built of brick, where 
fancy is entertained with a thousand savage pros- one may sec architecture in as great a perfection as 
pects of vast deserts, wide uncultivated marshes, one of marble, though the materials are of a coarser 
huge forests, misshapen rocks and piecipices. On nature. But to consider it only as it regards our 
thcfontraiy, tlic ^Eneid is like a well-ordered gar- present subject; What can be conceived greater 
den, where it is impossible to find out any part uii- than the battle of angels, the majesty of Messiah, 
adorned, or fo cast our eyes upon a single spot that the stature and behaviour of Satan and his peersD ? 

1 docs not produce some beautiful plant or flower. What more beautiful than Pandoemonium, Paiadise, 
But when we are m the Metamorphoses, we are Heaven, Angels, Adam, and Eve ? Wiiat moie 
v alking on enchanted giound, and see nothing but strange than the creation of the uoild, the several 
S( ones of magic lying stround us. metamorphoses of the fallen angels, and the sur 

Homci IS m his province, when ho is describing prising adventures their leader meets with in Ins 
a battle or a multilude, ahciooragod. Virgil is I search after Paradise? No other subject could 
j never bettci pleased than when he is in hisehsiurn, I have furnished a poet ivith scenes so proper to strike 
orropying out an entertaining picture. Homer’s the imagination, as no other }»oet could have painted 
t'pithc'Ls generally mark out what is gieat ; Virgil’s those scenes in more strong and lively colours •— 0 

what i') agrceahle. Nothing can be moie magnih- 

' cent than tbe liguie Jupiter makes in the lust Iliad, 


unr more charming than that of Veimf> in the first 
./Encid. 

, He '^peke, and awM bpnd« his s.Uile brown 

I' Sliake.i Jiia anilirosial curl'-, and the nod, 
j < 'J lie .stamp of fate, and 'i.UKtion uf tlic ^od • 

High beav’n >vUh tiombhtig the dread Mjpial look, 
j' And all Olympus to the conUc shook — 1‘oric 
Divit et uvertens rosea cervicc lofuLsit, 

Ambtosi.i'que (onia> diMiium verlicc odorcni 
Spirasere jiodes v«sUs doHuxit ad iinos, 

Kt \eia iiicfssu paluit dea Viro Aai i -I<»C 

1’biLs luiviiin said, she turn’d and m.ade appe.ar 
liar jiPf k roful^;»*»U, and dishevel djiair, 

Wliu h iluyvin^ from her shouhlei's. ic.Kli’d the ground, 

\iid widely .spread iinibrnsi.il scents dr<)Uijd * 

III length of train descends her sweepuu' gown, 

And hy her gr.aceful walk the queen of love is known. 

Dry DSN 

Homer’s persons are most of them goilliko and ter- 
ublc ; Vngil has scarce admitted any into his poem 
uho arc not beautiful, aud has taken particular care 
to make his hero so. 

l.umenque JuventJi 

' Pnipureuin, et htto.i oculis afllarat honores ] 

ViRo. /Rn J, 591 

And gave hin roltlng eyes a 'sparkling grace, i 

And hreatJi'd c youthful vigour on his face — Duvdkn. ^ 

In a word, Homer fills his readers with sublime idea.s, i 
iml, I believe, has raised the imagination of all the t 
good poets that have come after him. 1 shall only t 
I li-tanco Horace, who immediately takes fire at the 6 
fir.it hint of any passage in the Iliad -'v Ody^ey, i 
and always rises above himself when he Horaer i 
m his view. Virgil has drawn togethev, into his I 
.®iieid, all the pleasing scenes his subject is capab^ j 
of admitting, and in his Geqfcics has given us a c 
collection of the most dcdightfullandscaiiCB that can 1 v 
be made out of fields and woods, herds of cattle, aud ^ a 
swarms of bees. * i i 

Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, has shown us how | 
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Why any (bin\;lh!it m unii)*' isaiit lo behold pleases the imagl- 
n.ation when well descnheil Why the uiciKmalioii re- 
ceives a more o\(juivile pleasure from the descuplion of 
what IS ureat, new, <.r heautilut 'fhc pli'asure stdl hourlit- 
ened if what is desenhed laises pa.Hsmn in the mind Dis- 
a^^rooiiMe passions pleasnn; when raised iiy aid descriptiouB 
Why terror and grief are pleasing to tlie mind when excited 
by description A particuhii advantage the writers in poetry 
niul fiction have to pleaHO the nnaguiatjon What lihertiesi 
are allowed them. 

feratet ruhus aaper amonum — Vnui Kcl m 89. 

The rugged thorn shall bear the f{.Tgrarit rose 
The pleasures of these secoiulary views of the 
iniagirntion are of a widei and more universal na- 
ture than those it has when joined with sight; for 
not only what is great, ptraiige, or beautiful, but 
any thing that is disagreeable when looked upon, 
pleases O'* in an apt description. Here, thcreiore/ 
we must inquire after a new principle of pleasure, 
which IS nothing else but the actum of the mind, 
which coTuparc.s the ideas that arise from words 
with the ideas that aiisc fi-oa the objects thebi- 
selves ; and why this operation of the mind iy at- 
tended with so much pleasure, we have before con- 
sidered. For this reason, therefore, the description 
of a dunghill is pleasing to the imagination, if tho 
image be represented to our minds by suitable ex- 
pressions ; though, perhaps, this may be more pro- 
perly calbul the pleasure of tho underatandinjj^ Inan 
of the fancy, because we are not so Itnuch delighted 
with tho image that, is contained in tbe description, 
as with the aptness of the description to excite the 
image. 

But if the description of what is little, rommon, 

2 I 
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or deformed, bo acceptable to the imagination, the 
ciecnption of what is great, surprising, or beautiful, 
is much more so ; because here we are not only de- 
lighted with comparing the repiesenta^ion with the 
original, but are higlily pleased with the original j 


from the secret comparison which we maKc between 
ourselves and the person who suffers. Such repre- 
sentations teach us to sol a just value upon our 
own condnion, and make us prize our good fortune, 
which exempts us from the like calamities. This 


Itself. Most readers, 1 believe, are more charmed j i% however, such a kind of pleasure as wo arc not 
with Milton’s description of paradise, than of hell • ! capable of receiving, when we seed peison aclually 
they are both, jicrhaps, equally perfect iii their 1 1) mg under the tortures that we meet with in a de- 
kind; but in the one the brimstone and sulphur sciiption; because, in this case, the object presses 


aie not so refrcfthing to the imagination, as the 
beds of flowejrs and the wilderness of sweets m the 
other. 

There is yet another circumstance which recom- 
ineuds a description more than all the rest, and 
that is, if It represents to us such objects as are apt 
to raise a secret ferment in the miiid of the reader, 
and to w'ork with violence upon his passions. For, 
in this case, we are at once warned and enlightened, 
so that the pleasure becomes more universal, and 
is several ways qualified to entertain us. Thus lu 
painting, it is pleasant to look on the picture of any 
face where the rcseinblante is hit ; but the pleasure 
increases if it be the picture of a face that is beau- 
tiful ; and is still greater, if the beauty be softened 
with an air of niclaneii(»ly oi sorrow. Tin' tw’o lead- 
ing passious which the tuoie serious parts of poetry 
endeaxourto stir up in us aie tenor and pity. And 
here, bv the way, one would vionder how it comes 
to pass tliat such passuriis as arc very unpleasant 
at all other limes, aic very agi*'e.ible viben exnted 
by projier dcsciiptions It is in^t strange that we 
should take delight hi such passages as arc apt to 
produce liojie, joy, udiunatioii, love, or the like 
emotions, in us, because they never rise in the mind 
without an inwaid pleasure whuh attends them. 
Rut how tomes it to pass, that we should take •de- 
light in being teinfo'd or dcjeclej by a description, 
when we find so much uneasiness in the fearorgiief 
which we receive from any other occasion ? 

If we consider, therefore, the nature of this plea- 
sure, we shall find that it does not aiise so properly 
from the desciiptiou of what is teiiible, as from the 
reflection we make on ourselves at the time of read- 
ing it. When we look on such liidc'ons objects, we 
are not a little pleased to think we aie in no danger 
of them.* We consider them, at the same tune, 
as dreadful and haiinJess ; so that, the more fiight- 
ful appearance they make, the greater is the plea- 
sure we rcicive from the sense of our own safety. 
In shoit, we look U[)on the terrors of a description 
with the same curiosity and satisfaction that we 
survey a dead monster. 

— — -tnroTnio raitiwe 

VcolTAl-vUir ■ nv'\v\evuiV v>iAerl coTiia tuomto 
'Iccnhi'.cw ovalo-*, vuUniu, villoaiuju* shiis 
P ctluH stiTuk'CV, Atfiue exUntlos xaucihiH ipnrs 

Vjro ALu vih 264 

— They time him from his Uen 

The woiul'tiiig tU'istihunihooiI, with Rlad suipri/e, 

Echold /us lirefist. Ins giant M/e, 

tbs mouth (luu Ihuias no more, and Ins tx/iriguinh'd eyes. 

It is for the same reason tnat we are delighted with 
the reflecting upon dangers thai aie past, or in 
looking on a precipice at a distance, which would 
fill us wifh a different kind of horror if we saw it 
hangiug over oui heads. 

In tbe hke manner, when we read of tonne nts, 
wounds, ^deaths, and the like dismal accidents, our 
pleasure docs not flow so properly from the grief 
which such melancholy descriptions give us, as 

• Suuivi 


too close upon our senses, and bears so hard upon us, 
that it does not give us time or leisure to rcfleA on 
ourselves. Our thoughts arc so intent upon tha 
miseries of the sufferer, that we cannot turn them 
upon our own hajipiness. Whereas, on the cen- 
tral y, we consider the misfortunes we read in his- 
tory or poetiy, eithei as past Or as fif titious ; so that 
the reflection upon oui selves rises in us insensibly, 
and overbears the sorrow we conceive for the suf- 
feiings of the afflicted. 

But because the mind of man requires something 
more perfect in matter than what it finds there, 
and can never meet with any sighl in nature winch 
suflicicntly answeis its highest ideas of pleasant- 
ness; or, ill other words, because the iinagiUdUou 
can fancy to itself tilings more gieat, stiange, or 
beautiful, than the eye ever saw, and is still sensi- 
ble of some defect in what it has seen; on this ac- 
count it is the part of a poet to humour the ima- 
gination in our own notions, by mending and per- 
fecting nature where he descnfics a reality, and by 
adding greater beauties than arc put together lu 
nature, whore he describes a fiction. 

He i.s not obliged to attend her in the slow ad- 
vances which she makes from one season to another 
or to ohseive her conduct in the successive pro- 
duction oi plants and flovveis. He may draw into 
his description all the beauties of the spring and 
autumn, and make the whole year contribute .some- 
thing to render iL the more agreeable. IIis rose-trees, 
woodbines, and jessamines, ma) flower together, 
and his beds be covcied at the same time with lilies, 
violets, and amaranths. liis soil is not restrained 
to any particular set of plants, but is proper either 
lor oaks or myrtles, and adapts itself to the piciducls 
ot cveiy climate. Oranges may grow wild m it; 
inyrih may be met with in every hedge ; arwl if 
he thinks it proper to have a grove of spices, he cau 
quickly coramaud sun enough to raise it. If all 
this will not furnish out an agreeable scene, he 
can make several new species of flowers, with richer 
scents and higher colouis than any that glow in the 
gardens of nature. His concerts of birds may be as 
full and haimonious and his woods as thick and 
gloomy a.s he pleases. Ho is at no more expense 
in a long vista than a short one, and can as easily 
ihiow his cascades from a precipice of half a mile 
' high, as from one of twenty ) ards. lie has his choice 
of the winds, and can tuin the course of his rivers 
I ID all the variety of meanders that arc most delight- 
, ful to the reader’s imagination. In a word, he has 
j the modelling of Nature in his own hrinds, and may 
give her what charms he pleases, provided he does 
not reform hei too niuch, and run into absurdities 
by endeavouring to excel. — 0. 


• iiuin inagno tnrbanUbus asquoia vonils, ito — L cch 
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|>lea£urc»ot the inui{;iii.uion that arise from It. In thla re- I ovres its orip^Dal to the darkness and supersUtion of 
"hy the "KKlern. ejccl the Why U.. Eo- ijter ages, when pious frauds were made use of lo 

gusli "xrel the niodorjjs. Who the beat among the fcnglun i ’ i,.- i / i a *l * ^ 

Of embleniatical persons. amuse maukind, and frighten them into a sens© of 

-I lan their duty. Our forefathers Rooked upon nature with 

mcntl.grattoimu>error-IIoa2Ep.a.l4«. reverence and horror, before the world was 

The sweel delusion of a raplufd nund. enlightened by learning and philosophy ; and loved 

Tmeke is a kind of writing, wherein the poet to astonish theraselvcs with the apprehensions of 
(juitc loses sight of nature, and entertains his witchcraft, prodigies, charms, and etichantments. 
reader’s imagination with the characters and actions There was not a village in England that had not a 
of such persons as have many of them no existence ghost in it; the churchyards were all haunted; 
hut what he bestows on them. Such are fairies, every largo common had a circle of .fairies belong- 
witches, magicians, demons, and departed spirits, ing to it ; and there was scarce a shepherd to be met 
This Mr. Drydon calls “ the fairy way of writing,” with who had not seen a spirit, 
which is indeed more diflRcult than any other that Among all the poets of this kind our English are 
depends on the poet’s fancy, because he has no pat- much the best, by what I have yet seen ; whether it 
tern to follow' in it, and must work altogether out of be that we abound with more stones of this nature, 
his own invention. or that the genius of our country is fitter for this 

There is a very odd turn of thought required for sort of poetry. For the Enghsh arc naturally fanci- 
this sort of writing ; and it is impossible for a poet ful, and very often disposed, by that gloominess and 
to succeed in it, who lias not a particular cast of melancholy of temper, which is so frequent m our 
fancy, and an imagination naturally fruitful and su- nation, to many wild notions and visions, to which 
ppistitious Besides this, he ought to be very well others are not so liable. 

versed in legends and fables, antiquated romances, Among the English, Shakspearo has iiicora- 
und the traditions of nurses and old women, that he parably excelled all others. That noble extrava- 
inay fall in with our natural prejudices, and humour ! guiice of fancy, which he had in so great perfection, 
those notions which we have imbibed in ounnldiicy. thoroughly qualiticd him to touch this weak super- 
Fov otherwise he will be apt to make his fairies talk sfitious part of his reader's imagination ; and made 
like people of his own species, and not like other him capable of succeeding, where he had nothing 
sets of beings, who ermverae with different objects, to support him besides the strength of his own 
and think in a different manner flora that of genius. There is something so wild, and yet so so- 
niaiikind. leinn, m the speeches of his ghosts, fames, witches, 

„ , , , , . ] f I m. ‘lud the like imaginary persons, that w'o cannot for- 

Syl\i'< deducti ofivoant, mo judioc, fauul, ♦ , . i .i u l i 

No voii.t im.ati trivns. ac pono feioiisos, bear thinking them natural, though we have no rule 

Aut Illinium tenem juvenontur vcrsibus by which to judge of them, and must confess, if 

Hob Ars Poet, v. 2t4 there are such beings in the world, it looks highly 
Let not the wood-horu satyr fondly *iport probable the\ should talk and act as he har repre- 

With am'roiiH veraea, ai it bicd at court — Francis gontedthem* 

I do not say with Mr. Bays in the Reheaisal, that There is another sort of imaginary beings, that 
spiiits must not be confined to speak sense : but it we sometimes meet with among the poets, when the 
h cerlain their sense ought to bo a little discoloured, author represents any passion, appetite, \irtne, or 
that It may seem particular, and proper to the per- ! vice, under a visible shape, and makes it a person 
son and condition of the speaker. i or an actor in hia poem. Of this nature are the df^> 

These de.sciiptions raise a plea.sing kind of horror ! sciiptions of Hunger and Envy in Ovid, of Fame in 
ill the mind of the reader, and amuse his imagiria- A'lrgil, and of Sin and Death m Milton. We find 
tioii with the strangeness and novelty of the persons a wdiole crc-ation of the like shadow'y persons in 
who are leprcscnted in thorn. They bring up into Spenser, who had an admirable talent in represen- 
our memory the stones we have heard m our child- tatious of this kind. I have discoursed of these 
hood, and favour those secret terrors and apprehen- emblematical persons in former papers, and shall 
sious lo which the mind of man is naturally subject, therefore only mention them in this pj^ace. Thus 
We are pleased with surveying the different habits wc see how many ways poetry addresses itself to the 
and behaviours of foreign countries • how much imagination, as it has not only the whole circle of 
more must we be delighted and surprised when w'o nature for Us province, but makes new worlds of its 
ire led, as it were, into a new creation, and see the own, shows us persons who arc not to be found m 
persons and manners of another species ! Men of being, and represents even the faculties of the soul, 
cold fancies, and philosophical dispositions, dbject with the .several virtues and vices, in a sensible 
to this kind of poetry, that it has not probability .shape and character. 

enough to effect the iraaginatiou. But to this it I shall, in my two following p.ipers, consider, in 
may be answered, that wc are sure in general, there general, how other kinds of willing are qualified to ' 
aie many inti'llectual beings in the world besides please the imagination; with which I iiiteud to 
ourselve.s’ and several species of spirits, who are conclude this essay. — O, 
subject to different laws and economies from those 
of mankind : when we see, therefiire, any of these 

icpresentcd naturally, we cannot look upon the re- , WEDNESDAY, JUDY 2, 1712. 

presentation as altogether impossible^ nay, many 

are piopossessed with such false opinions, as dispose paper x. 

them to behave these particular dolusior.s ; at feast r.-EAscRES oR the IMACNAIION. 

we have all heard so many pleasing relations in m- 

vourof them, that wc do uot care for seeing through CONTENTS, 

the falsehood, and willingly give ourselves up to so What authors please the Iniaginatioa Who have uothtng to 
..rv .rmivrtwtnrir tlo With llction How hwtorv pleasei iho ima^uiUon flow 

agreeable an impo i ^ ^ , the authors of the new philosophy please the Imngirwtlon, 

The ancients have not much of thus poetry among bounds and defects of the im.ti^lriation Whether th© 5 t 

thoin* (oTf indeed, almost the whole substance of it defects are essential to llio imagination. 
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j — guocunque voicnt, animum auditoria agunto scribes round the sun, that circle to the sphere of 

Hor ArsPoei. V 100. stars, the sphere of the fixed stars to tho 

And raise men's passions to what height they will circuit of the whole creaiion, the whole creation it- 

OBcoMMON infinite space that is every where diffused 

As the Avritors in poetry and fiction borrow their ! about it; or when the imagination works downward, 
several materials from outward objects, and join * and considers the bulk of a human body in respect 
(hem together at their owm pleasure, there are others | of an animal a hundred times less than a mite, the 
who are obliged to follow nature moie closely, and particular lirahs of such an animal, the different 
to take entire scenes out of her. Such are histo- springs that actuate the limbs, the spiiits which set 
n.iris, natural philosophers, travellers, geographers, the springs a-going, and the proportiouable minutc- 
and, in a word, all who describe visible objects of a ness of these several parts, before they harve arrived 
loal existence. at their full growth and perfection; but if, after all 

It IS the most agreeable talent of an historian to i this, we take the least particle of these animal spi- 
hc able to draw up his armies aud fight his battles rits, and consider its capacity of being wrought into 
in proper cxjnessions, to set before our eyes the di- ! a woild that shall contain within tho.se narrow di- 
visions, cabals, and jcdhuisies of gieat men, to lead ' mci sions a heaven and earth, stars and planets, and 
Us step by step into the several actions and events every different species of living cieatuics, in the 
of hi8 history. We love to see the subject unfold- same analogy and proportion they bear to each other 
ing Itself by just degrees, and breaking upon us in- j in our own univeise ; such a speculation, by reason 
.sensibly, that so we may be kept in a pleasing I of its nicety, appeals ridiculous to those who have 
suspense, and have time given us to raise our ox- I not turned their thoughts that way, though at the 
pectations, and to side with one of the paities con j same time it is founded on no less than the evidence 
icined in the relation. I confers this shows more of a demonstration. Nay, we muy \et carry it fui- 
the art than the veracity of the hustorian ; but I am ther, and discover in the smallest particle of thifi 
only to speak of him as he is qualified to please tho little world a new inexhaiisted fund of matter, ca- 
iinagination, and in this respect Livy has, perhaps, ' pable of being sjmn out into annthei universe, 
excelled all who ever went before him or have WTitten : 1 have dwelt the longer on this subject, because 1 

since his time. He describes ^'vei> thing in so lively ' think it may show us the proper limits, as well as 
a manner, that Ins whole lustory is an admirable j the defectiveness of our iraagimition ; how it i.s con- 
picture, and toudn’s on smh pioper circuinstancos j fined to a very small quantity of space, and iinme- 
in every stoiv, tlial his readei becomes a kitid of.diately stopped m its operation, when it endeavouus 
S])ectalor, and fccL in himself all tiie variety of pas- to take m any thing that i.s very great or very little 
sions whu'h are corrc.spondeut to the several paits Let a man tiy to conceive the different liulk of aii 
of the 1 elation. animal, which is twenty, fiom another which is a 

Lilt among this set of wi iters there are none who hundred times less than a mite, or to compare in 
mine gi atify aud enlarge the imagination than 'the I his thoughts a length of a thousand diameters of the 
authors of the new philosojihy, w'hctlicr we consider j earth, with that of a million ; and he will quickly 
th ir theories of the earth or heavens, the discoveries j find that ho has no different measures in his miiiJ, 
they have made by glas.ses, oi any other of then i adjusted to such extiaordinary degrees of giaiuhur 
contemplations on nature. We aie not a little ! oi minuteness. The understanding, indeed, opens 
pleased to find evciv ;,ioe7i leaf swaim with millions ' an infinite space on every side of us, but the itna- 
of animaLs, Ui.it at tlicir laigcst growth are not gmation, after a few faint efforts is immediately at 
vi‘'il)le to tlic miked 0 } c Theie is somelliing very a stand, and finds heiself swallowed up in the im- 
ongaging to till' famy, as well as to our reason, in ineiisity of the void that surrounds it: our reason 
the tieatises of rm-Lils, mineials, jdants, and meteois. can pin sue a jiarticle of matter through an infinite 
But when we siirvev the whole earth at once, and variety of divisions; but the fancy soon loses sight 
the seveial planets that lie within its neighbourhood, of it, and feels m itself a kind of chasm, that wants 
ive arc fiJled with a pleasing astonishment, to sec so L) be filled with matter of a more sensible bulk. We 
many worlds, banging one above another, and can neithci widen nor contract the faculty to tho 
sliding round their axle.s in such an amazing pomp dimension.s of either extreme. The object is too 
and solemnity. If, after this, we contemplate those big for cur capacity, when wc would conipreheml 
wild* fields of ether, that reach in height as far as the ciicumfereneo of a world; and dwindles into 
from Saturn to tlie fixed stars, and run abroad al- nothing when we endeavour after the idea of an atom, 
most to an lufiniLiule, oni imagination finds its ca- It Js possible this defect of imagination may not 
parity^ filled with so immense a pio.^pect, and puts ■ the soul itself, but as it acts in conjuuclion 

Itself upon the .stretch to comprehend it. But if we 1 with the body. Perhaps there may not be room m 
yet rise higher, aud consider the fixed stars as so i the brain tor such a variety of impressions, or the 
manv vast oceans of flame, that are each of them , animal .spirits may be incapable of figuring them in 
attended with a different set of planets, and still dis- j a manner as is necessary to excite so very 

cover new firmaments and new lights that are sunk or very minute ideas. However it be, wc 

further into (hose unfathomable depths of ether, so ( well suppose thaL beings of a higher nature 
as not to be seen by the strongest of our telescopes, I very much excel us in tins respect, as it is probable 
we are lost in such a labyrinth of suns and wmrlds, the soul of man will bo infinitely more perfect herc- 
and confounded with the immensity and magmfi- [alteram thi.s faculty, as well as in all the rest; inso- 
eence of nature. I much that, perhaps, the imagination will he able to 

Nothing is more pleasant to the fancy, than to en- ’ ^^'cep pace with the understanding, and to form in 
laige Itself by degrees, iii its contemplation of the ‘t^/df distinct ideas of all the differenl inodeB and 
various proportions which its several objects bear to | quantities of space.— O. 
each other, when itcompaics the body of man to the 

bulk cf the whole earth, the earth to the cnrcle it de- j - - 

Vi<le ed, ill folio. * 
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PAPFR XI. 

ON TIIF PLEASURES OF J HE IMAGINATION. 

CON’J'EN rs. 

I How those please the irnnjjiiuitjon who treat of subJecU ab- 
j slracteij from m.itler, by allusion, taken from it What allu- 
aioiis most ploasini^ Lo the unajilimlion. Great wnlers. how 
tauKy III Hus i«si>eet Of the art of iniaginbig in geneiai 
The iniaginiUon capable of pain a* vs oil as pleasure. In 
what degree the imagination Is capable cither of pain or 
pleasure 

Tjnotis errarc loeis, ignnta videro 

Fluinina gtujdebat , studio nniiuente laborem. 

Omd.Mkt. VI 291 

He Bought fresh fountains in a foreign soil , 

'I he pleasure lessen'd the aitending loll — Addison 

The nlodisui'cs of tho imagination are not wholly 
confineo to such particular authors as are con- 
versant in material objects, hut arc often to be met 
with among tho polite matters of morality, cntici‘;m, 
and other speculations abstracted from matter, who, 
though they do not directly treat of the visible paits 
of natuip, often draw from them their similitudes, 
metaphors, and allegories. By these allusions, a truth 
! m tlio unilerstanding is, us it weie, reflected by the 
imagination; we are able to see something like 
colour and shape in a notion, and to discover a 
scheme of thoughts tiaccd out upon matter. And 
here the mind icccivos a great deal of satisfaction, 
and has two of its faculties gratified at the same 
i time, while tho faucy is busy in copying aflei the 
undeistandiiig, and transcribing ideas out of the 
intellectunl world into llie matonal. 

The groat art of a writer shows itself in the choice 
of pleasing allusions, W'liieh are generally to be 
taken from the great or beautiful works of art or 
nature ; for, though whatever is new or uncommon 
IS apt to dedight the imagination, the duet design of 
an allusion being to illustrate and explain the pas- 
sage's of an autJior, it should bo alwajs boriowed 
from what is more known and common than the 
jia.ssages which aie to bo explained. 

Allegone^, wlien well chosen, aio like so many 
traikis of lighl m a distoiiibo, that make every thing 
about them dear and beautiful. A noble metaphor, 
when it js jilaced to an advantage, casts a kind of 
glory round it, and darts a lustre through u whole 
sentence. These different kinds of allusion are 
but so many different manners of similitude; and 
that they may pleaso tho imagination, the likeness 
ought lo lie very exact or very agreeable, us we love 
to see a jucture where tlie rescinhlance is just, or 
the posture and air gi aceful. But we often find 
eminent writers very taully in this respect' great 
sdiolaiH arc apt to letch their comparisons and alln- 
»ious from the sciences in which they arc most 
conversant, so that a mau may fee the compass of 
Ihoir learning in a treatise on the most indifferent 
fcuhiect. I have read a discourse upon love, which 
none but a profound chymist could understand, and 
have heard many a sermon that should only have 
been preached befoie a congregation of Cartesians. 
On the contrary, your men of bnsinejsi. u^ually,havc 
recoin se to such uistancos as are too mean and 
familiar. They are for drawing the raader into a 
1 game of chess or teunis, or for leading him fr^m 
j shop to shop, in the cant of particular trades and 
emplov^>it*«^lS' certain, there may bo found 

I sn iiifiinte variety of very agreeable allusions m 
both those kinds; but, for the generalily, the most 
* en'ertciiniig ones he lu the works of natuio, which 



are obvious to all capacities, and more delightful 
than what is to be found in arts and sciences. 

It IS this talent of affecting the imagination that 
gives an embellishment to good sense, and makes 
one man’s compositions more agreeable than 
another’s. It Fcts off all ivntings in general, but 
is the very life and highest perfection of poetry. 
Where it shines in an eminent degrdl, it has pre- 
i-erved ievcral poems for many ages, that have no- 
thing else to recommend them ; and where all the 
other beauties are present, tho wor^t appears dry 
and insipid, if this single one be wanting. It has 
something in it like creation. It bestows a kind 
ot exigteiicc, and draws up to tho reader’s view 
several objeits which are not be found in being 
It makes additions to nuturo, and gives a greater 
variety to Hod’s works. In a word, it is able to 
beautify and adorn the most illustrious scenes in 
the universe, or to fill the mind with more ghuious 
shows and appaiitions than can be found m aiK 
puit of it. 

We have now discovered the several originals of 
those pleasures that gratify tho fancy; and here, 
perhaps, it would not he very difficult to cast uudei 
their proper lieads those ronliary olijecis, ivhicli 
arc apt to fill it with dl^^aste and tenor, for the 
imagination is as liable to pain as pleasure When 
the brain is hurt h^ any accident, or the mind dis- 
ordered by dreams or sickness, the fiiney is overniii 
with wild dismal ideas, and loin fled with a thou 
sand hideous monsteis of its own fiaining. 

Eiimeiiulum vpluti dioiieii? volel nRiiiin i Pi-nlheiis. 

Et solcin pcMiunuin, ct diiplucssi* osli ndpic i’lieliHs; 

Aut Apanicnmomus seoois a,,U.ilus Or*'sit's, 

Arniidam f.u ilmn nMlroni et hi-rpt-nlibus nlns 

•Cum fupil, ultruosquo sedcnlin limme Dirip. 

Vino. A'li IV 4G0 

Like Peutheus, when distrartnl \Mth hh rear, 

Up saw IwosuDM and dnuLle 1 IipIipb, appear, 

Oi mad Orp^lcs, when Ins niolher s phoBt 
Full HI liiB f.K'e infernal ton hes to*'!, 

And slifx 1 tiei ‘*n iKy locks he ■'tiuns the ‘■iptit 
j Mies o'ei the '.,ai'e siupni'd w Hh niorl.t! frn^dn , 

'J ho Funo'i pa od (he iltor, and inloriepl hm llieht 

! Drydicn 

j There is not a sight in nature so mortifying as 
that of a disti acted person, when his iinagiualion is 
troubled, and his whole soul disordered and confused. 
Babylon in ruins is not so melancholy a spectacle. 
But to quit feo disagreeable a subject, 1 shall only 
consider by way of conclusion, wliat an infinite 
advantage this faculty gives an Almighty Being 
over the soul of uiun, and how groat a measure of 
ha})pnicss or miseiy we ore capable of receiving 
from the imagination only, 

j We have already secu the influence that one 
man has over the fancy of another, and with what 
{ea.se he conveys into it a variety of imagery, how 
I great a power then may we suppose lodged in him, 
who knows all the ways of affi'ctiiig the imagination, 
who can infuse what ideas he pleases, and fill those 
ideas With tciror and delight to 'vvhat degn^ he 
thuikfi fit ! He can excite images in the mind with- 
out the help of words, and make scenes rise up 
before us, and seem present to the eye, without the 
assistance of bodies or o.xtenor objects. He can 
transport the imaginution with such beautiful and 
glorious visions as cannot possibly enter into our 
present conceptions, or haunt it with such ghastly 
spectres and appautions as would make us hopo 
for annihilution, and think existeifteno better than 
a curse. In short, he can so exquisitely ravish or 
Iciturc the soul through this single faculty, as might 
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suffice to make up the whole heaven or hell of any 
finite being. 

[This essay on the Pleasures of the Imagination 
having been published in separate papers, I shall 
conclude it with a table of tlio principal contents of 
each paper.*] 

No. 421] FRIDAY, JULY 4 , 1712. 

lloic acriptsi non otii abundantia. sod amons or^a te 

Tli.k LriHT 

I have written tills, not out of the abundance of leisure, but ot 

my aflectimi towards you 

I DO not know any thing which gives greater 
disturbance to conversation, than the false notion 
.oome people have of raillery. It ought, ceitainly, 
to be the first point to be aimed at in society, to 
gam the good-will of those with whom you con- 
verse : the way to that is, to show you are well in- 
clined towards them. What the-n can be more 
absurd than to set up for being extremely sharp 
and biting, as the teim is, in )Our expressions to 
your familiars? A man who has no good quality 
but courage, is in a veiy ill way towaids making 
an agreeable figure in the world, because that which 
he has superior to other people cannot he exerted 
without raising himself an enemy. Your gentle- 
man of a satiiical vein is in the like condition. To 
say a thing which perplexes the heart of him you 
speak to, or brings hlu‘'ho3 into his face, is a degree 
of murder; and it is, I think, an unpardonable of- 
fence to show a man you do not care whether he is 
pleased or displeased. But will you not then take 
ajobt?— Yes; but piay let it be a jest It is no 
jest to put me, who am so unliapp) as to have^an 
utter aversion to speaking to more than one man at 
a time, under a necessity to explain myself in much 
company, and reducing me to shame and deiisiou, 
except I perforin what my mfirmUy of silence dis- 
ables mo to do. 

Callisthenra has gicatwit, accompanied with that 
quality without which a man can hove no wit at all 
—a sound judgmeut. Ihis gentleman rallies the 
best of any man I know ; for he foims his ridi- 
cule upon a circumstance which lou aie in your 
heart not unwilling to grant him ; to wit, that yon 
are guilty of an excess in something which is in it- 
f.elf laudable. He very well understands what you 
would be, and needs not fear your anger for de- 
claring )ou are a little too much that thing. The 
generous will bear being reproached as lavish, and 
the valiant as rash, without being provoked to re- 
sentment against their monitor. WJiat has been 
I said to be a mark ol a good writer will fall in with 
j the character of a good companion. 'I'he good wri- 
I tor makes his reaaer better pleased with himself, 
and the agreeable man makes his friends enjoy 
themselves, rather than him, while he is in their 
company. Callisthcnes docs this with inimitable 
pleasantry. He whispered a friend the other day, 
so as lo be overheard by a young officer who gave 
symptoms of cocking upon (he company, “ That 
gentleman has very mu( h of the air of a general 
officer.” The youth immediately put on a composed 
behaviour, and behaved himself suitably lo the con- 
ceptions he believed the company had of him. It is 
to be allowed that Callisthenes will make a man 
run into impeitineut relations lo his own advantage, 

* 'I'hrse contruts^are printed all toRrthcr in the original 
folio, di the ood of No 421 , but are iij Uus edition arranpcil in 
ihcir piopcr places, ami placed at tbe beglnnwigs of the severnl 
pnpins, 


and express the satisfaction he has in his own dear 
self, till he is very ridiculous ; but in this case the 
man is made a fool by his own consent, and not 
exposed as such whether he will or no. 1 take it, 
theretore, that, to make laillery agreeable, a man 
must cither not know he is rallied or tlnnk never 
the worse of himself if he sees he is. 

Acetus IS of a quite contrary genius, and is more 
geneially admired than Callisthcnes, hut not with 
justice. Acetus has no regard to the piodcsty oi 
weakness of the person he rallies ; hut if his qua- 
lity or humility gives him any superiority to the 
man he would fall upon, he has no mercy in making 
the onset. He can be pleased to see his best friend 
out of countenance, while the laugh i« loud in his 
own applause. His raillery always puts the com- 
pany into little divisions and separate interests, 
while that of Callistlicnes cements it, and makes 
every man not only better pleased with himself, but 
also with all the lest in the convei sation. 

To rally well, it is absolutely necessary that 
kindness must run through all you say ; and you 
must ever preserve the character of a friend to sup. 
port your pretensions to be free with a man, Acetus 
ought to he banished human society, beiause he 
raises his mirth upon giving pain to the person 
upon whom ho is pleasant. Nothing but the male- 
volence which IS too general towaids those who 
excel could make his company tolerated ; but they 
with whom he converses are sure to see some man 
sacrificed where\ei he is admitted; and all the 
credit he has for wit, is owing to the gratilicalioi; 
it gives to other men's ill-naturc 

Minutius has a wit that conciliates a man’s love, 
at the same time that it is exerted against his lauiti. 
51c has an ait of keeping the poison ho i allies in 
countenance, by insinualing that hehiinsolf is guilt) 
of the same iiuperfcction. This he does with so 
much addicss, that he seems rather to bewail him- 
self, than fall upon his friend. 

It 18 really monstrous to see how unaccounlnbly it 
prevails among men to take the libcity of displeasing 
eathotluT. One would think sometimes that the 
coiitentiou is who shall be most disagreeable. Allu- 
sions to pa.*«t follies, hints which revue what a man 
has a mind to forget for ever, and deserves that all 
the rest of the world should, are commonly brought 
forth even in company of men of distinction. They 
do not thrust with the skill of fencers, but cut up 
with the barbarity of butchers. It is, mothinks, 
below the character of men of humanity and good- 
manners to be capable of mirth while there is any 
of the company in pain and disorder. They who 
have the true taste of conversation, enjoy them- 
selves in a communication of each other’s excel- 
lencies, and not iii a triumph over their iinpeifec- 
tions. Fortius would have been reckoned a wit, if 
there had never been a fool in the world; he wants 
not folks to be a beauty, but has that natural plea- 
sure 111 observing perfection in others, that his own 
faults are oveiiuoked out of gratitude by all hi3 
acquaintance. 

After these several characters of men who sue 
coed or fail in raillery, it may not be amiss to re 
fleet a little further v/hat one takes to be the most 
agreeable kind of it; and that lo me appears when 
the .satire is directed against vice, with an air of 
contempt of the fault, but no ill-will to the criminal. 
Mr. Congreve’s Dons is a mastci-pioce in this 
kind It IS the character of a woman utterly aban- 
doned ; but her impudence, by tb«' finest piece of 
raillery, is made only generosity : — 
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Peculiar lln^reforo is her way, 

Whcthej by uature UiugLt 
1 ahall not umtcnake to say, 

Or by experience bougltt; 

But who o'eruight obtam'd her grace 
She can next day di.iOvMi, 

And stare ujjon the strange man’s face, 

As one siio ne'er had known. 

So well she can the truth disguise, 

Such artful wonder frame, 

The lover or distrusts his eyes. 

Or thinks ’twas all a dream 

Some ceneuro this as lewd or low. 

Who are to bounty blind. 

For to forget what v\o bestow 
Bespeaks u noble mind. 

T. 

No. 423.] SATURDAY, JULY 5. 1712. 

— Nuper uloneua — lion, 3 Od.xxvi 1 

Once fit myself. 

I looK upon myself as a kind of guardian to the 
fair, and am always watchful to observe any thing 
which com eins their interest. The present paper 
j shall he cniplojcd in the service of a very fine young 
I woinaii ; and the adinoniLious I give her may not 
! he unuseiiil to the lost of the sex. Gloiiana shall 
i be the name of the heroine in tu-day’s entertain- 
ment, and when I have told jou that she is rich, 
witty, young, and beauUful, you will believe she 
; does not want adiiuieis. She has had since she 
I fame lu town about twenty-five of those loveis who 
j make their addresses by way of jointure and setlle- 
1 ment • thebe eoine and go with gieat indifterenee on i 
both side.s ; and as bcautcou-' as she is, a line in a deed ' 
has had exieption enough against it, to outweigh 
the lustre of her eyes, the rcadincas of her under- 
standing, and the merit of her goncrdl chaiaeter. 

I Rut among the crowd of such cool adoieis, «?he has 
two who are vciy a.'?sidnons in their attendance. 
There IS something so extraordinary and aitful in 
their manner of applnation, tliat I think it but coiu- 
moii justice to alaiiu lioi m it. I have done it in 
tlio following lettci 

“ Madam, 

“ I have for some time taken notice of two gen- 
tlemen who attend you in all public places, both of 
whom have also easy access to you at your town 
house. But the matter is adjusted between them; 
and Damon, who so passionately addresses you, has 
no de?ign upon you ; but Strephon, who spcms to be 
indifTereut to you, is the man who is, as they have 
settled it, to have you. The plot was laid over a 
bottle of wine ; and Strephon, when ho first thought 
I of you, proposed to Dunion to bo his rival. The 
manner of his breaking of it to him, I was so placed 
at a tavern, that I could not avoid hearing. ‘ Da- 1 
mon,’ said he, with a deep sigh, ‘ I have long Ian- 1 
guished for that miracle of beauty, (jlonana ; and 
if you will be very steadfastly my' rival, I shall cer- 
tainly obtain her. Do not,’ continued he, ‘ be 
offended at this overture ; for I go upon the know- 
ledge of the temper of the woman, rather than any 
vanity that 1 should profit by an opi^^aition of your 
pretensions to those of your humble servant.* Glo- 
nana has very good sense, a quick rcLsh of the sa- 
tisfactions of life, and will not give herself, asThe 
crowd of women do, to the arms of a mon to wnom 
she is iiidiffeient. As she is a sensible woman, ox- 
pressions of rapture and adoration will not move her 
neither, but he that has her must be the object of 
bor desire, not her pity. The way to this end 1 


take to be, that a man’s general conduct should be 
agreeable, without addressing in particular to the 
woman he loves. Now, Sir, if you will be so kind 
as to sigh and die for Gloriana, I will cany it with 
great resptet towards her, but seem void of any 
thoughts as a lover. By tins means 1 shall be in 
the most amiahie light of which 1 am capable ; I 
shall be received with freedom, you with reserve.* 
Damon, who has himself no designs of marriage at 
all, easily fell into the scheme; and you may ob- 
serve, that wherever you are, Damon apjiears also. 
You sec he carnes on an unaffected exactness in his 
dress and manner, and stnves always to be the very 
contrary of Strephon. They have already suc- 
ceeded so far, that your eyes are ever in search of 
Strephon, and turn thi insclvesof cou^^e from Damon. 
They meet and cuinpare notes upon join carnage; 
and the letter which w.'i& brought to you the other 
day was a contrivance to remark your resentment. 
When you savv the billet subscribed Damon, and 
turned away with a scornful air, and cried ‘ imper- 
tinence!’ you gave hopes to him that shuns you, 
without moitifyiiig him that languishes for you. 

“ AVhat I am concerned for, Madam, is, that in 
the disposal of your heart you should know what you 
are doing, and examine it before it is lost. Strephon 
contradicts you in discourse woih the civility of one 
I who has a value for you, hut gives up nothing like 
j one that loves you. This seeming unconcein gives 
Ills behaviour the advantage of siuconty, ami in- 
seiisihij obtains your good ojninou by appealing 
clidiitercfited in the purchase of it. If you walch 
these coftespiindeuts hcieafter, you wnll find that 
Strephon makes his visit of civility immediately after 
I Damon has tired you with one of love. Though you 
[ arfi very discreet, you will find it no easy matter to 
) escape the toils so well laid . as, when one studies 
to be di''agrceal)le in passion, the other to be pleasing 
without it. All the turns of your temper are care- 
fully watched, and their quick aud faithful lulelli- 
! geiice gives your lovers inesisiible advantage. You 
will please, Madam, to be upon your guard, and 
take all the necessaiy precautions against one who 
IS amiable to you bcfoicyou know he is enamoured, 
1 am, Madam, your most obedient Servant.” 

Strephon makes great progress in this lady’s good 
graces; for most women being actuated by some 
little spirit of pride and contiadiction, ho has the 
good effects of both those motives by tlii^s covert way 
of courtship. Ho received a message yesterday from 
Damon in the following words, Buperscribed ” With 
fpeed.” 

” All goes well 1 she is very angry at me, and I 
dare say hates me in earnest. It is a good time to 
visit. ” Yours.” 

The comparison ofStrephon's gaievV to Damon’s 
languishment strikes her imagination with a pros- 
pect of very agreeable hourb with such a man as the 
former, and abhorrence of the insipid prospect with 
one like the latter. To know when a lady is dis- 
pleased with another, is to know the best time of 
advancing yourself. This method of two persons 
playing into each other’s hand is so dangerous, that 
I cannot telf‘ how a woman could be able to with- 
stand such a siege. The condition of Gloriana I am 
afraid is iiretiievable ; for Strephon has had ?o 
many opportunities of pleasing without suspicion, 
that all which is let! for her to do is to bring him, 
now she is advised, to an explanation of his passion, 
and beginning again, if she caL conquer the kind 
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sentiments she has already conceived for him. almost persuaded to believe the contrary ; for how 
When one shows himself a creature to be avoided, can wc suppose people should be so industrious to 
the other proper to be lied to for succour, they have make themselves uneasy ? What can engage them 
the whole woman between them, and can occasion- to entertain and foment jealousies of one another 
ally rebouud her love and hatred from one to the upon every the least occasion? Yet so it is, there 
other, HI such a manner as to keep her at a distance are people who (as it should seem) delight in being 
from all the rest of the woild, and cast lots for the troublesome and vexatious, who (as Tully speaks) 
conquest. sunt alacritate ad hti^andum, ‘ have a certain 

N.B. I have many other secrets which concern o^eiMucss ... wrangUng.’ And thus it happens, 
the empire of love ; but I consider, that, while I that there are very few families m which there are 
alarm my women, 1 Instruct my nien.-T. “‘1 »"»nosit,es, though it is «ery one s 

■' interest, theic more particularly, to avoid them, be- 

cause there (as I would willingly hope) no one gives 

No. 424.1 MONDAY, JULY 7, 1712. another uncahiuess without feeling some share of it. 

— 13ut I am gone beyond what I designed, and had 
Est Ulubrw, annnu, te non dclivU wqmw. j pr„p„,e,l . „as, 

barely to tell you how hardly we, who pass most of 

Tisinot the place ri^L'iist ur plca-sure brings • / . ■. ^ i * 

From our own mind oui b.uiiit.Kiion spmigs time ill town, dispense Willi a long vacation in 

' T 1 r ill the country ; how uneasy we grow to our&elves, and 

Mk. brEciAioa, London, June 24. one another, when our conversation is confined , 


Mk. SrEci at on, 


London, June 24. 


“ A MAN who lias it in liis power to choo.se his insomuch that, by Michaelmas, it is odds but wo 
owu company, would ceitainly be much to blame, come to downright squabbling, and make us free 
should he not, to the best of his judgment, take smh with one another to our laces as wc do with the rest 
as are of a temper most suitable to his own; and of the woild behind their backs. After 1 have told 
whcie that choice is wanting, or where a man is you tins, I am to desire that you would now and then 
mistaken in his choice, and yet undei a necessity of give us a lesson of good-himunir, a fannlv-piece. 
Continuing in the same company, it w'lll certainly which, smee we aie all very fond of you, 1 hope in.iy 
be his interest to cany Inms'dt' as easily as possible, have some lutlupnce upon us. 

“ In this I am .veusihle I do but U'peaf vvliat has “ Aftoi these plain observations, give mo leave to 
been said a thousand times, at which, however, I give you a hint of what a sot of company of iny ae- 
think nobody has any title to take exception, but quaiutance, who are now gone into the country, and 
they who never failed to put this in practice. Not have the use of an absent nobleman’s seat, have 
to nte any longer preface, this being the reason of settled among themselves, to avoid the inconve- 
the j(‘ar in which great numheis of all sorts of niences above mentiODed. Tliey are a collection of 
people retiie from this place of busine.ss and plea- ten or twelve, of the same good inclination towards 
sure to country solitude, I think it not mipioper*to each other, but of very different talents and inclina- 
advi.so them to take with them as groat a htock of tions; from hence they hope that the variety of tlieir 
good humour as they can; foi thoiigli a country lite tempers will only create variety of pleasures. lJul 
18 desciibed as the most pleasant of all otheis, ami as there always will arise, among the same people, 
though it may in truth be so, yet il is so only to eithei for want of diversity of objects, or the like 
those who know hviv to enjoy leisuie and fetiiemeiit causes, a ceitain satiety, which may grow into ill- 


“ As for those who cannot live without the (on 
slant helps of business or cornjiany, lot them con 
fiider, that in the country thcie is no i^lxehange, 
there are no plnyhouses, no variety ol coffcc-housi s. 
nor many of those other amusements whicdi seivi 
here as so many reliels fiom the repealed occur- 


; humour nr discontent, there is a large wing of the 
hou'-e which they design to emiiloy in the nature of 
an infirmary. Whoever say*, a peevish thing, or 
acts any thing winch betrays a souiness or indispu- 
I sition to company, is imnuidiately to bo conveyed to 
[ his cliiimbeis m the infirmary ; from whence he is 


rcnccs in their own families ; but that there the not to he relieved, till by his manner of submission, 
greatest part of their time must be spent within them- and the sentiments evpicssed in h 1 ^ petition for that 
selves, and con.sequently it bchove.s them to consider putpose, he appears to the inajoiity of the company 
how' agreeable it will be to (hem before they leave to be again fit for society. You are to understmuj, 
this dear town. that all ill-natured words or urica‘<y gestures are 

“ I remember, IVfi. Spectator, we were very well sufficient cause for banishmciu ; speaking impa- 
ciitertained la.st y car, with the advices you gave us tie utly to servants, making a man lepeat wliat he 
fium Sii Roger’s country-seat; which I tiie lather say$, or any thing that betrays inattention or dis- 
incntion, becau.se it is almost impossible not to live humour, are also criminal without reprieve. But it 
pleasantly, where the mastei of a family is such, a is provided, that whoever observes the ill-natured 
one as you there describe your friend, who cannot fit coming upon himself, and voluntaiily retires, 
Iherefore (I mean as to his domestic chaiacter) he .‘‘hall be received at bis return from the infirniaiy 
too often recommended to the imitation of others, with the highest marks of esteem. By these and 
How amiable is that affability and benevolence with other wholesome methods, it is expected that, if they 
which he treats his neighbours, and every one, even cannot cure one another, yet at least they have 
the incaiiest of his own family ! and yet how seldom taken care that the ill-huinour of one shall not be 
imitated! Instead of which wc commonly meet troublesome to the rest of the com|inny. Then; are 
with ill-natured expostulations, noi.'^c', and eludings maiiy'other rules which the society have established 
— -And this I hinted, because Ihc humour and dis- for the preservation of their ease and tranquillity, 
position ol the head i» what chic/ly influences all the effects of which, with the im-ideiits that arise 
the othci paitb a f.iniily, anting them, shall be communicated to you from 

“An .igii einent and kind ( (trrospondonce bctw'een time to time, for the public goo<l, by 
fi lends and .i< [n,iiotaii(c is tlic gicate.st pleasure of i “ .Sir, ymii mo.st humble Servant, 

life. IJiisis ail undiHibted truth, and yet any man j T. “ H O. 

wan judges lioia (lie piactice of the world will be j 
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No. 425.] TUESDAY, JULY 8, 1712. 

Fngoni mito»cuntZephyns; vcr prott'rit aalas 
Intentura, fliiDul 

Pomifer autunmiw frugos offudont, et mox 

B^uma reeurrit iner» — Hor. 4 Od vil. 9 
The cold grows soft >vith western gales, 

The suintner over spring prevails. 

But yields to autumn's fruilful rain, 

As this to winter stornis and hails; 

Each loss the hasung moon repairs again 

Sia W Tkmplk. 

Mr. Spectator, 

“ There is hardly any thing gives me a more 
sensible delight than the enjoyment of a cool still 
evening after the uneasiness of a hot sultry day. 
Such d ono I passed not long ago, which made me 
rejoice when the hour was come for the sun to set, 
Lliat I might enjoy the freshness of the evening in 
my gaiden, which then affords me the pleasantest 
hours 1 pass in the whole four-and-tvveuty. I im- 
mediately rose from ray couch, and went down into 
It. You descend at first by twelve stone steps into 
.1 large square divided into four grass-plots, m each 
of which IS a statue of white marble. This is sepa- 
1 ated from a largo parterre by a low wall ; and from 
; lienee, through a pair of iron gates, you are led 
1 ifo d long hiodd walk of the finest turf, set on each 
ide with tall yews, and on either hand bordered by 
i canal, which on the nglit divides the walk from a 
a ildeincss parted into a variety of alleys and arhouis, 
and on the left from a kind of amphitheatre, whuh 
IS the receptaele of a great numher of oranges and 
myrtles. The moon shime hnght, and seemed then 
most agreeably to supply the place of the sun, 
'diligiQg me with as much light as was necessary to 
discover a thousand pleasing objects, and at the same 
lime divested of all pow'er of heat. The rellcction 
'if It in the water, the fanning of the wuncl rustling 
'll the leaves, the singing of the thrush and night- 
iiigaU’, and the coidness of the walks, all conspired 
to make mo lay aside all displeasing thoughts, and 
brought me into such a tranquillity of mind, as is, I 
believe, the next happiness to that of hereafter. In 
(Ins sweet rotireineut I naturally fell into the repc- 
liiiou of home lines out of a ])ocni of Milton’s, which 
he entitles IJ Penscruso, the ideas of which wvre 
cKipiritely suited to iny present wauderings of 
thought. 

iSwvet bird ' that sliunn’st the noise of folly, 

Mii‘'l music.il ' most rnclanciioly ' 

Tlu'p, (>fi, the wot)ds ainong, 

I \%<)o Ui hoar tiiy ev’ium; song . 

And inimsing Ibeo 1 Walk uuseon 
On the dry smoolh- shaven green, 

'1 o bchohl tho waturruig moon, 

Biding near her higlieht noon , 

Like one timt hath been led astray 
’I’hroLigh the heaven's wide patldess way 
And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 

Stooping Ihrougli a fleecy cloud 

'I'hon let HOine strange rnysterfoua dream 
Wave \Mtli its wing* itifury Ptrcain, 
f)f lively portraiture display’d 
Softly on my oyclidahUds 
And. as f wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by spints to mortals' good, 

Or the unseen genius of the wood. 

** I reflected then upon the sw'cet vieijj*itudes of 
night and day, on the charming dispos^inn of the 
seasons, and tbcir return again in a perpetual circle^ 
and oh ! said I, th.it I could from these my declining 
yoarm rafurii again to my first spring of youth and 
vigour; b it that, alas' is impossible 1 all that re- 
mains within my power is to soUen the iticon- 
venicin et. I feel, with an easy contented mind, and 


tho enjoyment of such delights as this solitudfi 
affords me. In this thought, 1 sat me down on a 
bank of flowers, and dropped into a slumber, which, 
whether it were the effect of fumes and vapours, or 
my present thoughts, I know not ; but methougbl 
the genius of the garden stood before me, and intro- 
duced into tho walk where I lay this drama and dif- 
ferent scenes of the revolution of the year, which 
whilst 1 then saw, even in my dream, 1 resolved to 
write down, and send to the Spectator : — 

“ The first person whom I saw advancing to- 
wards me was a youth of a most beautiful air and 
shape, though he seemed not yet arrived at that 
exact proportion and symmetry of parts which a 
little more time would have given him; but, how- 
ever, there was such a bloom in his countenance, 
such satisfaction and joy, that I thought it the most 
desirable form tliat I had ever seen. He was clothed 
111 a flowing mantle of green silk, interwoven with 
flowers he had a chaplet of roses on his head, and 
a narcissus in his hand ; primroses nnd violets 
.sprang up under his feet, and all nature was cheered 
at liis approach. Flora was on one hand, and Ver- 
tummis on the other, in a robe of changeable silk. 
After this, I was surprised to see the moon-beams 
reflected with a sudden glare from armour, and to 
see a man completely armed advancing with Ins 
sword drawn, 1 was soon informed by the gemus 
It was Mars, who had long usuiped a place among 
the attendants of the Spring, Ho made way foi a 
softer appearance. It was Venus, without any 
oiiiament but her own beauties, not so much as her 
own ecstus, with which she had encompassed a 
globe, which she held in her right hand, and in her 
left hand she load a sceptre of gold. AUei her, fol- 
lowed the Graces, with their arms entwined within 
one another : their girdles were loosed, and they 
moved to the sound of soft music, striking the 
ground alternately with tlieir feet. Then came up 
the three Months which belong to this season. As 
March advanced towards me, there was, methought, 
in his look a louring roughness, which ill befitted a 
mouth which was ranked in so soft a season; but 
as he came forwards, his features became insensibly 
more mild and gentle ; ho smoothed his brow, and 
looked with so sweet a countenance, that I could 
not not but lament his departure, though he made 
way for April. He appeared in the greatest gaiety 
imaginable, and bad a thousand pleasures to attend 
him: hi8 look was frequently clouded, but imme- 
diately returned to its first composure, and re- 
mained fixed in a smile. Then came May, attended 
by Cupid, with his bow strung, and in a posture to 
let fly an arrow . as be passed by, metnought I 
heard a confused noise of soft complaints, gentle 
ecstasies, and tender sighs of lovers ; vows of con- 
stancy, and as many complainings of perfidiousness : 
all wmch the winds wafted away as soon as they 
had reached my hearing. After these, I saw a 
man advance in the full prune and vigour of his 
age; his complexion was sanguine and ruddy, his 
hair black, and fell down in beautiful ringlets be- 
neath his shoulders ; a mantle of hair-coloured silk 
bung loosely upon him : he advanced with a hasty 
step after the Spring, and sought out the shade and 
cool fountains which played in the garden. Ho wa* 
particularly w'ell pleased when a troop of Zephyrs 
fanned him with their wings. lie had two compa- 
nions who walked on each side, that made him ap- 
pear the most agreeable: the one was Aurora wUh 
fingers of roses, and her feet dewy, attired in gray: 
the other was Vesper, in a robe of aruie beset wub 
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drops of gold, whose breath he caught whilst it less displeasing, as thL‘y discorered more or less 
pasbcd over a bundle of houey-suckles and tube- haste towards the grateful return of Spriug.*’ — Z. 
roses which he held in his hand. Pan and Ceres 


followed them with four reapers, who danced a 

morrice to the sound of oaten pipes and cymbals. No. 426.] WEDNESDAY, JULY^, 1712. 

Then came the attendant Months. _ June retained „„„ ,,ecior« cogis. 

still some small likeness of the Spring; but the Aurl naora fames ? — Vikq Mn iii 56. 

other two seemed to step with a less vigorous tread, O curaed hunger of pernicious gold ! 

especially August, who seemed almost to faint. What bands of faith can impious lucre hold —D rydim 

wliiljt for half the steps betook, the dog-star levelled a very ogreeable friend of mine, the other dav, 
IS rays full at his head. They passed on, and made carrying me in hiscoath into the country to dinner, 
way lor a person that seemed to bend a little under discourse concerning the “ care of parents 

the weight of years; his beard and hair, which Averc their children,” and the “ piety of children 

full grown, were compobcd of au equal number of towards their parents.” He was reflecting upon 
black and gray ; he wore a robe which he had girt succes^lOll of particular virtues and qualities 
remnd him,ofa yellowish cast, not unlike the colour there might be picservcd from one generation to 
of fallen leaves, w’hich he walked upon. I thought another, if these icgards were reciprocally held in 
he hardly made amends for expelling the foregoing veneration ; hut as he never fails to mix an air of 
scene hy the largo quantity of IVnils which ho bore good-humour with his good sense and 

ID his hands. 1 lonty walked by his side with a reasoning, he entcreil into ihe following relation ; — 
healthy fresh countenance, pouring out fiom a horn j „,|i coiitideut in what century, or un.lcr 

all the various products of the year. Pomona fol- reign it happened, that tins want of mutual 

lowed with a glass of cider m her hand, with Bac- conlldcnce and light ninlcrstanding between father 
chiis in a (haiiot drawn bv tigers, accompanied by family of tfie Valentines in 

a wliule troop ot saUrs, fami^, and sj Ivans Sep- Basilius Valentinus was a person who 

I tember, who camo ne\t, seemed in his looks to pro- anivod at the utmost peifoction in the hermetic 
I mise a new Spring, and wore the hveiy ot those j,,,, Alexandimus m the s.imc 

I . months. Ihe succeeding moiitn «as all .oiled with „|j.„er,es . lint, as son know they are nut to he at- 
] the jmee ot grajies, as it he had just come from the tame,! ],y fbp n.iiiiful, the pious, the clia^te, and 
wine-prcss. Nov-ember, though he was in tins di- j.^re of l.ealt, Basdius djd not open to him, be- 
I Vision, yet, by the many stops he made, seemed , ^^f youth, and the deviaiions too natural 

I ratbci luc Hied to the Winter, winch lollovvcd close t,, greatest veciets of which he was mastci, 

at hi. hecU. lie advanced in the shape of an old well knowing that the operation would tail iii 
margin the c.Ktremity of age; the hair he had was liable to errors in life as 

so very while, it seemed a real snow; his eyes weic Alexand/inus. But believing, from a cerlain imlis- 
red and piercing, and his beaid hung with a great position of mind .is well as body, his dissolution was 
quantity ot icicles ; he was wrapped up m hirs, but aiawing nigh, be called Alexandrinns to him, and 
yet so pinched with excess ot cold, that his limbs lay on a couch, over-against which his son 

were dll contracted, aud his body bent to the gn'onnd, and prepared by sondiug out servants 

so that he could not have supported hiuiselt hail it after another, and admonition to examine that 
not been for Coinus, the god of revels, and Ncces- ,j,, overheard them, he revealed the most impor- 
siiy, the mother of hate, who sustained him on eaih pf t,fcrets with the solemnitv and language 
snle. The shape and mantle of Cormis was one of „f son,* said he, ‘ many have been 

the things that most surprised me. as bo advanced vvatclinigs, long the lucubrations, constant the 
toM'ards me, bis countenance fieemed the most de- inbouis of ihy father, not only to gain a great and 

sirabie I had ever seen. On the fore part of his ' plentiful estate tolas posterity, but also to take care 

mantle was pictured joy, delight, and satisfaction, he should have no posterity. Be not amazed, 
wnh a thousand emblems of merriment, and jests cbild ; I do not mean that thou shall be taken 

with faces looking two ways at once; but as he .from ni^^ but that I will never leave thee, and con- 

passed from me 1 was a.mazed at a shape so little ! ge^uently cannot be said to have posterity. Behold, 
correspondent to his face; his head was bald, and < dearest Alcxandnuus, the efl'ect of wliat wavS 
all the rest of his limbs appeared old and defoifncd. ' prupagated in nine months. We are not lo contra- 
On the hinder part of his mantle Avaa represented Nature, but to follow and to help her; just as 

Murder* with dishevelled hair and a dagger all j j^ng as an infant is m the womb of its parent, so 
bloody. Anger in a robe ot scarlet, and Suspicion these medicines of revivification in pre- 

.sqiiinting with both eyes; but above all, the t^ost | pm.|,jg^ Observe this small phml and this little 
conspicuous was the battle of the Lapithao and*the gallipot-— m this an unguent, in the other a liquor, 
t^entauis. I detested so hideous a shape, and | |q the.se, my child, are collected such powers, as 
turned my eyes upon Satiun, who was steabng i gball revive the springs of life wdicn they are yet but - 
away behind him, with a scythe iu one hand and an j^gt ceased, and give new strength, now spints, and, 
hoiii-glass in the other, unobserved. Behind Ne- m a word, wholly icstore all the organs and aenses 
ressity was Vesta, the goddess of fire, with a lamp jbn human body to as great a duration as it had 
which was perpetually supplied with oil, and whose before enjoyed from its birth to the day of the ajx 
flame was eternal. .She cheered the rugged brow ' ptjcwtion of these my medicines. But, my beloved 
of Necessity, and warmed her so far us almost to ^. 3 ^^ must be taken to apply them withiu ten 
make her assume the features and likeness of Choice, j hours after the breath is out of the body, while yet 
December, January, and February, passed on after clay is warm with its late life, and yet capable 
the rest, all in furs ; there was little distinction to citation. I find my frame grown cr.i/.y with 

be made amongst them , and they were only mure or perpetual toil and merlitatiou ; and 1 conjure j on, 
^,)on us I am dead, to anoint me with Ihia un- 

• Tho „r, bri,nn.(l, p-rhiip. with being (!“--•>*' ! »“<' M'" M-e me be|,,in tu move, |.our 

ariaiLied lonuaido aimut ihis tiuv? o' Ui<i je;ir iUtO iny lip.*' this jiH'stnnablo Inpior, else tne tore* 
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of tho ointment will be ineffectual. By this means 1 ceiving themselves, that their rCffularitv and strict- 


you will give me life as 1 have you, and we will 
from that hour mutually lay aside the authority of 
having bestowed life on each other, live as brethren, 
and prepare new medicines against such another 
period of time as will demand another application of 
the same restoratives.* In a few days after these 
wonderful ingiedienta were delivered to Alexandn- 
nus, Basiliua departed this life. But such was the 
pious sorrow of the son at the loss of so excellent a 
father, and the first transports of grief had so wholly 
di'^ablcd him from all manner of business, that he 
never thought of tho medicines till the time to which 
his father had limited their efficacy was expired. To 
tell the truth, Alexandiinus was a man of wit and 
[ilcabure, aud considered his father had lived out his 
natuial time; his life was long and uniform, suit- 
able to the regularity of it ; but that he himself, 
poor sinner, wanted a new life, to repent of a very 
bad one hitherto, and, in the examination of his 
heart, resolved to go on as he did with this natural 
bring of his, but to repent very faithfully, and sjjend 
very piously the life to which he should bo restored 
a|)])licalion of these raiities, when time should 
come, to his own person.. 

“ It has been observed, that Providence frequently 
punishes the self-love of men, who would do ininui- 
derately for their own ofTspuiig, with ehildion very 
much below their characteiis and qualifications; m- 
soiniirli that they only Uansmit tlicir names to be 
borne by those who give daily proofs of the vanity 
of tlie labour and ainbitiou of their piogenilors. 

“ It liappeiied thus in the family of Ba^.iluis; for 
Alexaiidnnus began to enjoy lus amjilc fortune in all 
the extremities of household expense, furniture, and in- 
solent equipage ; and this he pursued till the day of 
Ills own depaituic hegan, as he grew sensible, to ap- 
proach. As liasilms was punished with a son very 
unlike him, Alexandrinus was visited with one of 
his own (lisjiositinn. It is natural that ill nun should 
be suspicious, and Alexaiidnnus, besides the jea- 
lou^'y, had proofs of the vicious disposition of his 
son Kenatus, for that was his name. 

“ Ak'xandnnus, as I observed, having very good 
reasons for thinking it unsafe to trust the leal seciet 
ot lus phial and gallipot to any man living, j»ro- 
jei'ted to make sure work, and hope for Ins success 
depending from the avaiiee, not the bounty of his 
bonefactoi. 

“ With this thought he called ItenaUis to his 
bed-side, and bespoke him in the most pathetic ges- 
ture and accent. ‘ As much, my son, as you have 
been addicted to vanity and pleasure, as I also have 
been before jou,* you nor 1 could escape the fame 
or the good effects of the jirofound knowledge of our 
progenitor, the renowned Basihus. IIis symbol is 
very well known to ^he philosophic world ; and I 
shall never forget tlie venerable air of hus counte- 
nance, w'hcn ho Jet me into the profound myvterios i 
of the smaragdine table of Hermes. “ It is tuie,” i 
said he, “ and far removed from all colour of dc- ^ 
toil, that which is inferior is like that which is 8U- 
peiioi, by whuh are atquiied and perfected all the , 
miracles of a certain work. The father is the «un, 
the mother the moon, the wind is iu the womb, the , 
earth is the nurse of it, and mother of all perlec- 
tion. All this must bo leccivcd with modesty arid 
wisdom.” The chymical people carry, in all their | 
jargon, a whimsical .sort of piety which is ordinary 1 
with great lovers of money, uiul is no more but dc- 

• The word “ iicilhi i scenisi oinUted here, though it i** not 
ill tlieoiiginal pubhcaiUm in loho, or in the edit inSvo. of 1712. 


neea of manners, for the ends of this world, hai 
some affinity to the innocence of heart which must 
recommend them to the tiext.* Renatus wondered 
to hear his father talk so like an adept, and with 
such a mixture of piety ; while Alexhudrinns, ob- 
serving his attention fixed, proceeded. " This phial, 
child, and this little earthen pot, will add to thy es- 
tate so much as to make thee the richest man in the 
Oerman empire. I am going to my long home, but 
shall not return to common dust.* Then he re- 
sumed a countenance of alacrity, and told him, that 
if within an hour after his death he anointed his 
whole body, and poured down his thtoat that liquor 
which he had fjom old Basihus, the corpse would be 
converted into pure gold. I wiU not pretend to ex- 
ress to you the unfeigned tenderness that passed 
ctween those two extraordinary persons ; but if the 
father recommended the care of his remains with 
vehemence and affection, the son was not behind- 
hand in professing that he would not cut the least 
bit off him, but upon the utmost extremity, or to pro- 
vide for his younger brothers aud sisters. 

“ Well, Alexiindrinus died, and the heir of his 
body (as our term is) could not forbear, in the wan- 
tunness of his heart, to measure the length au<l 
breadth of ins beloved father, and cast up the en- 
suing value of him before he procecdcii to operation. 
When he know the immense reward of his pains, 
lie began the woik : but lo ! when he had anointed 
the corpse all over, and began to apply the liquor, 
the body stirred, and Kenatus, m a flight, broke 
the phial.** — T. 

No. 427.] THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1712. 

Quantum a remm turpiluJine iibts. UnUun fe a \eibotum li- 
beitau* sfjungas — 'luci,. 

We slioulit be careful ef our wor'la as our actions , and as 
far from !>peakiii^ us I'roin dojng ill 

It is a certain sign of an ill heart to be inclined 
to defamation. They who are harmless and inno- 
I tent can have no gratificafion that way ; but it ever 
i an^es fiom a neglect of what is laudable in u man*8 
' self, and an impatience of seeing it m another. 
'Else w’hy should vntne provoke? Why should 
I beauty displease in such a degree, that a man given 
to scundai never lets the mmition of eitlier pass by 
him, without offering something to the diminution 
of it^ A lady the other day at a visit, being at- 
tacked somewhat rudely by one whose own character 
has been very roughly treated, answered a great 
■ deal of heat aud intemperance very calmly, “ Good 
madam, spare me, who am none of your match ; I 
I speak ill of nobody, and it is a new thing to me to 
be i]l spoken of.” Little minds think fume couskU 
,111 tho number of votes they have on their side 
among the multitude, whereas it is really the inse- 
painble follower of good am: worthv actions. Fame 
IS as natural a follower of merit, as a shadow is of a 
body. It IS true, when crowds press upon you, this 
shadow cannot be seen ; but when they separate 
from around you, it will again appear. The lar.y, 
the idle, aud the fro ward, are the persons who aio 
mOrtt pleased with the little talcs which pass about 
tho town to the disadvantage of the rest of the world. 
Were it not for the pleasure of speaking ill, there 
are numbers of jMjople who^nre too la/y to go out of 
their own houses, and too ill-uatured to open their 
lips in conveib.itiou. It was not a little diverting 
the other day to observe a lady icadmg a post letter, 
and at these words, ‘'After all her airs, li« 
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heard some story or other, and the match is broke 
olF;” give orders in the midst of her reading, “ Put 
to the norses.” That a young woman of merit has 
missed an advantageous settlement was news not to 
he delayed, lest somebod}' else should have given 
her malicious acquaintance that satisfaction before 
her. The unwillingness to receive good tidings is 
a quality as iuseparablc from a scandal-bearer, as 
the readiness to divulge bad. But, alas! how 
wretchedly low and contemptible is that state of 
mind, that cannot be pleased but by what is the sub- 
ject of lamentation. This temper has ever been, 
in the highest degree^ odious to gallant spirits. The 
Persian soldier, who was heard reviling Alexander 
the Great, was Well admonished by his officer, “ Sir, 
you are jiaid to fight against Alexander, and not to 
rail at him.” 

Cicero, in one of his pleadings, defending his 
client from general iicandal, says very handsomely, 
and with much reason, “ Theie are many who h.ive 
paiticnlar engagements to the prosecutor; theic are 
many v^ho are known to have ill-will to him for 
whom I appeal ; there aic many who are naturally 
uidictcd to delumation, ami envious ot any good to 
any man wlio may have contiibuled to spread re- 
pni ts of this, kind for nothing is ‘lo swift as scandal, 
nothing IS more easily sent abroad, nothing received 
wit ! ’riore wcdcome, nothing difi'uses itself so uni- 
lersaily, I shall not desire that if any report to 
our disadvantage has any ground for it, you i^oiild 
(ucrlook or extenuate it but il thcic be any thing 
advanced, without a jicrhon who t«in say whence he 
Had it, 01 which IS attested by one who forgot who 
told him of It, or who had it from one of so little 
consideration that ho did not then think it W’orth his 
notice, all such testimonies as these, I know, you 
will think too slight to have any credit against the 
innocence and honour of your tellow. citizen *’ When 
ill ill rej'ort is traced, it very often vanishes among 
such as the orator lias here recited. And how' des- 
picable a creature must that be who is in pain for 
what passes among so fi ivolous a people * There is 
a town in Warwickshire, of good note, and formerly 
pretty famous for much animosity and dissension, 
the chief families of which have now turned all 
their whispers, backbitings, envies, and private ma- 
lices, into mirth and cntcitainmcnt, by means of a 
peevish old gentlewoman, known by the title of the 
Lady Bluemantle. This heroine had, for many 
years together, outdone the whole sisterhood gos- 
sips in invention, quick utterance, and unprc7okcd 
malice. This good body is of a lasting constitution, | 
though extremely decayed in hei eyes, and decrepit i 
111 her leet. The two ciicumstanccs of being always 
at homo fiorn her lameness, and very attentive from 
her bluiduos, make her lodgings the receptacle ol 
i I that passes in town, gowi or bad; but for*the 
latter she seems to have the belter memory. There 
Is another thing to be noted of her, which is, that 
as It IS usual with old people, she has a livelier me- 
mory of things which passed when she was very 
young than of late years. Add to all this, that she 
does uot only not love anybody, but she hates every 
liouy. The statue in Rome* does not serve to vent 
malice half so well as thi« old lady does to disappoint 
If. She does not know the author of any thing that \ 
i<i told her, but can readily repeat the matter itself; | 
fliprefore, though she exposes all the whole town, i 

j dll' <<fiends no one in it. She is so exquisitely rest- ; 

I and peevish, that she quarrels with all about j 

\ • A status* of Pa<-(ui'r» in that niy. on which nsrcasiic ra- 

j fnjijKsw>'r< part'd, a/id llir-iict- I ailed Paulina. atli n ] 


her, and sometimes in a freak will insdantly change 
her habitation. To indulge this humour, she is led 
about the grounds belonging to the same house she 
IS in ; and the peisons to whom she is to lemove, 
being in the plot, are ready to receive her at her 
own chamber again. At stated times the gontle- 
I woman at whose hou.se she supposes she is at the 
time, IS .sent for to quarrel with, according to her 
common custom. When they have a mind to drive 
the je.<»t, she is immediately urged to that degree, 
that she will board in a family with wfiich she has 
never yet been ; and away she will go tins instant, 
and tell them all that tlie rest have been saying of 
them. By this means, she has been an inhabitant 
of every hoine m the place, Avithout stirring from 
the same habitation : and the many stones which 
every bodj fuinisbes herwitHj to favour that deceit, 
make her the general intelligencer of the town of 
all that can be said by one woman against another, 
^'hus groundless stories die away, and sometimes 
tiuths are smothered under the general wnid, when 
they have a mind to discountenan* c a thing, “ Oh ; 
this 18 in my Lady Bliieinantlc’s Memoirs.” 

Whoever receives impressions to the disadvantage 
of othcis, without examination, is to br had in no 
other tieJit for intelligence than this good Lady 
Bluemantle, who is subjected to have liereais im 
posed upon for want of other helps to better infor. 
mation. Add to this, thal other sc andal-beaiers 
suspend the use of these faculties which she has lo^l, 
ralbei than ajiply them to do justice to their ncigh- 
bouis . and 1 think, fur the service of my fair read- 
ers, to acquaint them, that there is a voluntary Lady 
Bluemantle at every visit in town. — T. 


No. 428.] FRIDAY, JULY 11, 1712. 

Occupi't cxtromuni scabies ——IIoR Ars Poet v 417 
The ties j 1 take the Jiindniost — E momsii Phutrhb 

It is an impcrlinent and an nnreasonahlc fault 
in conversation, for one man to take up all the dis- 
course. It may possibly be objected to me myself, 
tliat 1 din guilty in this kind, in entertaining the town 
every day, and not giving so many able persons, v/ho 
i have It more in their power, and as much m their 
I inclination, an opjiortunity to oblige mankind with 
(heir thoughts. ” Besides,” said one whom I over- 
heard the other day, why must this paper turn 
altogether upon topics of learning and morality ? 
Why should it pretend only to wit, humour, oi iho 
like — things which are useful only to amuse men of 
liteiature and superior education ? I would have 
it consist also of all things which may be necessaiy 
or useful to any part of society; and the mechanic 
art should have tlicir place as well as the liberal. 
The ways of gam, husbandry, and thrift, will serve 
a greater number of people, Rian discourses upon 
what was well said or done by such a philosopher, 
hero, general, or poet.”— I no sooner heard this 
critic talk of my works, but I minuted what he had 
said ; and from that instant resolved to enlarge tlie 
plan of iny apneuiations, by giving notice to all per- 
son^ of all orders, and each sox, that if they are 
pleased to send me discourses, with their names and 
places of abode to them, bo that I can be satisfied 
t^’jG writings are authentic, such their labours shall 
be faithfully inserted in this paper. It will be of 
much more consequence to a youth, m his appren- 
ticeship, to know by what rules and arts such a one 
became sherilT of London, thaiv, to seethe sign of 
one of his own qiialUv with a lion’s heart in each 
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l»nu»L The woiM, indeed, is enchanted with ro- 
mantic and improbable achievements, when the 
plain path to respective greatness and success, in 
the way of life a man is in, is wholly overlooked. 
Is it possible that a young man at present could 
pass Ins time better than in reading the history of 
stocks, and knowing by what secret springs they 
have siuh sudden ascents and falls iu the same day? 
Could he be better conducted in his way to wealth, 
which is the great arlicie of life, than in a treatise 
dated from ’Change-alley by an able proficient there? 
Nothing certainly can be more useful, than to be 
well instructed in his hopes and fears; to be diffi- 
dent when others exult; and with a secret joy buy 
when others think it their interest to sell. I invite 
all persons, who have any thing to say for the pro- 
fitable information of the public, to take their turns 
in my paper they are welcome, from the late noble 
.'nventor of the longitude, to the humble author of 
stiops for razors. If to carry ships in safety, to give 
help to people tossed in a troubliM sea, without 
Knowing to what shore they bear, what rocks to 
avoid, or what coast to pray for in their extremity, 
be a worthy labour, and an invention that deserves 
a statue ; at the same time, he wlio has found means 
to let the instrument, which is to make your visage 
less horrid and your person more smug, easy in the 
opciatioii, IS worthy of some kind of good reception. 
If things of high moment meet with lenown, tho^e 
of little consiaeratiori, since of any consideration, 
aic not to be despised. In older that no merit may 
lie hid, and no art unimproved, I lepeat it, that I 
(.'ill aitificers, as wadi as philosophers, to my assist- 
ance in the public service. It would be of great 
•ise if wo had an exact history of the successes of 
c\ery great shop w’lthin the city-walls, what tracts 
of land have been purchased by a constant attend- 
ance within a walk of tlurty foot. If it could also 
be noted in the equipage of tho.se who are ascended 
from the successful trade of their ancestors into figure 
and equipage, such accounts would (juickcn mdusliy 
in the pursuit of such acquisitions, and djjcounte- 
nanee luxury in tho enjovnieiit of them. 

To diversify these kinds of informations, the iu- 
lustry of the female world is not to be unobscived. 
She to whose household vjitucs it is owing, that men 
do honour to her husband, should be recorded with 
veneration; she who has wasted his labours, with 
mfamy. When we die come into domestic life in 
this manner, to aw'uken caution and attendance to 
the main point, it would not be amiss to give now 
and (hen a touch of tragedy, and desenbe (hat most 
dreadful of all human coiiditlons, the case of bank- 
ruptcy ; how plenty, crcdi):, eheei fulness, full hopes, 
and easy possessions, are in an instant luined into 
penury, faint aspects, diflideiice, sorrow, and misery- 
how the man, who with an open hand the day before 
could minister to the extremities of others, Is 
shunned to-day by the friend of his bosom. It 
would be useful to show how just this is on the 
negligent, how lamentable on the industrious. A 
paper written by a merchant might give this island 
a true sense of the worth and irapoitante of his cha- 
racter : it might bo visible, from whuc he could^say, 
that no soldier entering a breach advemures more 
for honour, than the trader does for wealth to his 
country. In both cases, the adventmera have their 
own advantage; but I know no cases wherein every 
body else is a sharer in the success. 

It is objected by readers of history, that the battles 
■I) those narrations are scarce ever to be understood, 
Thifi misfortune is to be ascribed to the ignorance 


of historians in the methods of drawing up, chaDg- 
ing the forms of a battalia, and the enemy retreat 
ing from, as well as approaching to, the charge. 
But in the discourses from the correspondents whom 
I now invite, the danger will be of another Kind; 
and it h necessary to caution them only against 
using terms of art, and describing things that are 
familiar to them in words that are unknown to their 
readers. I promise myself a great harvest of new 
circumstances, persons, and things, from this pro- 
posal ; and a world which many think they are well 
acquainted with, discovered as wholly new. This 
sort of intelligence will give a lively image of the 
chain and mutual dependauce of human society, 
take off impertinent prejudices, enlarge the minds 
of those whose views are confined to their own 
circumstances; and, iu short, if the knowing in^ 
several arts, professions, and trades, will exert them- 
selves, it cannot but produce a new field of diver- 
sion and instruction, more agreeable than has yet 
appeared — T. 


No. 429.] SATURDAY, JUi Y 12, 1712. 

Populumqup falsis dedneel uti 

Vocibuj! Hob. 2 Od- n. 19. 

From chcatH of words the crov\d she brings 
To real estimates of Hungs.— C rkkch 

“Mr. Spiictxtor, 

“ Since 1 gave an account of an agreeable set of 
company which were gone down into the country, 
I have leceived advices from thence, that the 
I tutioii of an infirmory for those who should be out of 
^ humour has had very goofl effects. My letters men- 
tion particular circumstances of two or three per 
sons, who had the gnod sense to retire of their own 
accoid, and notified that they were withdraw n, with 
the reasons of it to the company, in Lhcir respective 
memorials. 

‘ The Memorial of Mrs. Maty Dainty^ Spinster^ 

‘ Humbly Sheweth, 

‘ That, conscious of her own want of merit, ac 
cnmpanicd with a vanity of being admired, she hac' 
gorip into omIc oi her own accord. 

‘ She is sensible', that a vain person is tho most 
insufferable creature living m a well-bred assembly, 

‘ That she desired, before she appeared in public 
again, she might have assurances, that though she 
miglit be thought handsome, there might not more 
addicss or compliment bo paid to her than to the 
rest of the liompany. 

‘ That she conceived it a kind of Buperiority, that 
one person should take upon him to commend an- 
other 

‘ Lastly, that she went into the infirmary, to avoid 
a p&rticular person, who took upon him to profess 
ail admiration of her. 

She therefore prayed, that to applaud out of due 
place might be declared an offence, and punished in 
the same manner with detraction, in that the latter 
did but report persons defective, and the former 
made them so, 

' All which is submitted,' Htc. 

“ There appeared a delicacy and sincerity in this 
memorial very uncommon ; but my friend informs 
me, that the allegations of it were groundless, inso- 
much that this declaration of an aversion tb being 
praised, was understood to be no other than a secret 
trap to purchase it, for which reason it lies still on 
I the table unanswered. 
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^ 7 he humble Memorial of the Ladt/ Lydia l.oUei\ 

‘ ShcwoLh, 

* That the Lady Lydia is a woman of quality ; 
married to a private gentleman. 

* That she iinds herself neither well nor ill. 

‘ That her husband is a clown. 

‘ That Lady Lydia cannot sec company. 

* That she desires the infirmary may be her apart- 
ment during her staj in the country. 

‘ That they would please to make merry with 
iheir equals. 

‘That Mr. Loller might stay with them if he 
thought fit.’ 

“ It was immediately resolved, that Lady L)dia 
was still at London. 

* The humble Memorial of Thomat Sudden^ Esq. of 
the hi/tei Temple^ 

* Shewetb, I 

* That Mr, , Sudden is conscious that he is too j 
much gitcn to arguiueiitatiuu. 

‘ That he talks loud. 

‘ That he is apt to think all things matter of 
debate. 

‘ That he stayed behind in Weslmiriblcr-hall, 
uhon the late shake of the roof happened, only be- 
muse a counsel of the other side asserted it uas 
coiiimg down. 

‘ 'I'hat he cannot for his life consent to any thing. 

‘ 'That he stays in the infirmary to forget himself, 
'riiat as soon a.s he has forgot himself he will 
i^ait on the company.* 

Ills indisposition was allowed to be sufficient 
to require a cessation fiuin company. 

* 7/ie Memorial of Frank Jollyt 
‘ Shewoth, 

‘ That ho hath put himsedf into the infiimary, in 
legaid lie IS sensible of a rortain luslic miith whuh 
renders him unfit for polite conversation. 

' That he iiitoiids to prepaie himself, by abxti- 
uence and thin diet, to lie one of the company. 

‘ That ut pieserit he comes into a room as if he 
wcip an exjiress from abroad. 

* That he has chosen an apaitmeiit with a matted 
anti-chamber, to practise motion without being 
hc.ird. 

‘ That he bows, talks, drink.s, eats, and helps 
himself before a glas.s, to learn to act with iiiode- 
lation. sfr - 

‘ That by reason of his Uixunant hoalTb he is op- 
pressive to persons of composed behaviour. 

‘ 7'hat he is cndeavouimg to forget the word 
“ pshaw, pshaw.” 

‘ That he is also weaning himself from his cane. 

* That when he has learnt to live without his said 
cane, he W'lll wait on the company,’ &c. 

‘ The Memorial of John Rhubarb, Esq., 

* Sheweth, 

* That your petitioner has retired to the infirmary, 
but that he is in perfect good health, except that ho 
ha.s by long use, and for want of discouise, con- 
tracted a habit of complaint that he is sick. 

* That ho wants for nothing under tlie sun, but 
what to say, and therefore has fallen into this un- 
happy malady of complaining that he is sick. 

‘ That this custom of his makes him, by his own 
confession, fit only for the infirmary, and theiefpre 
he has not waited for being sentenced to it. 


That he is conscious there is nothing more 
improper than such a complaint in good company, 
in that they must pity, whether they think the la- 
menter ill or not; and that the complainant must 
make a silly figure, whether he is pitied or not. 

* Your petitioner humbly prays, that he may have 
time to know how he does, and he will make his 
appejirauce.’ 

” The valetudinarian was likewise ea^ly excused ; 
and this society, being resolved not only to make it 
their business to pass their time agreeably for the 
present season, but also to commence such habits 
in theuiselve.s as may be of use in their future con- 
duct in general, are very ready to give into a fancied 
or real incapacity to join with their measures, in 
order to have no humourist, proud man, impertinent 
or sufficient fellow, break in upon their happiness, 
fiieat evils seldom happen to disturb company; but 
I indulgonce in j)artiLulanties of humour is the seed 
of making half oui time hang in suspense, or waste 
away under reil discomposures. 

“ Among other things, it is carefully provideu, 
that there may not be disagreeable familiarities, no 
one 13 to appeal in the public room.s undressed, or 
enter abruptly into each other’s apartment without 
intimation. Every one has hitherto been sn careful 
ID his behaviour, tliat there has hut one offender, m 
leu days’ time, lieeii sent into the infirmary, and 
that wag for throwing away his cards at whist. 

“ He has offered his submission in the following 
terms 

The humble Pciition of Jeoffrey Iloispur, Esq., 

* Sheweth, 

‘ Though the petitioner swore, stamped, and threw 
down his cards, he has all imaginable respect for 
the ladies, and the whole company. 

‘ That he humbly desiies it may be comsidered, 
in the case of gaming, thcie are niduy motives 
which provoke to disoiucr. 

* That the desire of gain, and the deuie of victory 
are both thwarted in lo.sing. 

‘ That all conveisations in the world, have in- 
I dulged human inliimily in this ca.se, 

! ' V'our petitioner thciel'ore most humbly prays, 

that ho may be restored to the company: and he 
hopes to near ill-fortune with a good grace for tlie 
fuiure, and to demean himself so as to be no more 
than cheerful when he wins, than grave when he 
loses.’ ” — T. 

No. 430.] MONDAY, JULY 14, 1712. 

Q jicic perecnnuni, vlcina rauca rrclainat. 

I lor 1 Ep. xvil 62 

T he crowd replies. 

Go seek a stranger to believe thy lie*. — Chseoh 

Sir. 

“ Afl you are Spectator-general, you may with au 
thority censure whatever looks ill, and is offensive 
to the sight ; the worst nuisance of this kind, mo- 
thinks, IS the scandalous appearance of poor in all 
parts of this wealthy city. Such miserable objects 
affett the compassionate beholder with dismal ideas, 
discompose the cheerfulness of his mind, and de- 
prive him of the pleasure that he might otherwise 
tike in surveying the grandeur of our metropolis. 
Who can, without remorse, see a disabled sailor, the 
purveyor of our luxury, destitut|^ of necessaries? 
Who can behold an honest soldier, that bravely 
withstood the enemy, prostrate and in want amongst 
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lji& fritiids ? It were endlesB to mention all the va- 
riety of wretchednesfl, and the numberless poor that 
not only singly, but in companies, imploie your 
charity. Spectacles of this nature every where 
occur ; and it is unaccountable that, amongst the 
many lamentable cries that infest this town, your 
comp«^roller-general should nut take notice of the 
most shocking, viz. those of the needy and afflicted, 
I cannot but think he waved it merely out of good 
breeding, choosing rather to stifle his resentment 
than upbraid his countrymen with inhumanity, 
however, let not charity be sacrificed to popularity ; 
aud if his cais were deaf to their complaints, let not 
your eyes overlook their persons. There are, I 
know% many impostors among them. Lameness and 
blindness arc certainly very often acted; but ran 
those who have their sight and limbs employ them 
better than in knowing whether tliey are counter- 
feited or not? I know not which of the two mis- 
applies his senses most, ho who pretends himself 
blind to move compassion, or hM|kho beholds a 
miserable object without pitying But in oidcr 
lO remove such impediments, I wish, Mr. Spectator, 
you would give us a discourse upon beggars, that | 
we may not pass by true objects of charity, or give 
to impostors. I looked out of my window the other 
morning earlier than ordinary, and saw a blind beg- 
gar, an hour bclore the passage lie stands in is fre- 
quented, with a needle andaihiead thiiftily mending 
his stockings. JMy astonishment was still greater, 
when I beheld a lame fellow, w'hose legs were too 
Lig to walk, within au hour after bring him a pot of 
ale. I will not mention the shakings, distortions, 
and convulsions, wdmli many of them practise to 
gam an alms : but sure I am they ought lobe taken 
c.ire of in this condition, cither by the beadle or 
the magistrate. They, it seems, relieve their posts 
according to their talents. There is the voice of an 
old woman never begins to beg till nine in the even- 
ii:g; and then she is destitute of lodging, turned 
out for w.ftit of lent, and has the same ill fortune 
every night ui the yeai. You should employ an 
ofiu er to hear the distress of each beggar that is 
I'unstant at a particular placo, who is ever in the 
same tone, and succeeds because his audience is 
continually changing, though he does not alter bis 
lamentation. If wo have nothing else for our 
money, let us have more invention to bo cheated 
with. All which is submitted to your spcctatorial 
vigilance; and “ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant.” 

“ SlH, 

“ I was last Sunday highly franspoited at our 
parish church ; the gentleman in the pulpit pleaded 
movingly in behalf of the poor children, and they 
f(»r themselves much more forcibly by singing a 
hymn ; and I had the happiness to be a contributor to 
this little religious iustitutiou of iimoconts, and I am 
sure I never disposed of my money more to my sa- 
tisfaction and advanlagq. The inward joy I find in 
myself, and the good-will I bear to mankind, make 
me heartily wish these pious works may be encou- 
raged, that the present promoters may reap the de- 
light, and posterity the benefit, of them. But whilst 
we arc building this beautiful edifice, let not the old 
ruins remain m view to sully the prospect. Whilst we 
are cultivating and improving this young hopeful of- 
spring, let not the ancient and holpk-ss creatures be 
sEamefully neglected. The crowds of poor, or pre- 
tended poor, m every place, are a great reproach to 
US, and eclipse the glory of all other charity. It is 


the utmost reproach to society, that there should be 
a poor man unrelieved, or a poor rogue unpunished. 
I hope you will, think no part of human life out ol 
your congideration, but will, at your leisure, give 
us the history of plenty and want, and the natural 
gradations towards them, calculated for the cities of 
London and Westminster. 

” I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

T. W* 

Mn. SCECTATOU, 

I beg you would be pleased to take notice of a 
very great indecency, which is extremely common, 
though, I think, never yet under your censure. U 
is, Sir, the strange freedom some lil-bred married 
people take in company ; the unseasonable fondness 
of some husbands, and the ill-timed tenderness of 
some wives. They talk and act as if modesty was 
only fit for maids and bachelors, and that too be 
fore both. I was once, Mr. Spectator, where the 
fault I speak of was so very flagrant, that (being, 
you must know, a very bashful fellow, and several 
joiiug ladies in the room) I protest I was quite out 
of countenauce. Lucina, it seems, was breeding ; 
and she did nothing but entertain the company with 
a discourse upon the difficulty of reckoning to a day, 
and said she knew those w’ho w^ere certain to an 
hour; then fell a laughing at a silly inexperienced 
creature, who was a month above her time. Upon 
her husband’s coming in, she put several questions 
to him ; which he not caring to resolve, ‘ Well,' 
cTiet. Lucina, ' I shall have ’em all at night.’— 
But lest I should seem guilty of the very fault I 
write against, 1 shall only entreat Mr. Spectator to 
correct such misdemeanors. 

, For higher of the penial bed by far, 

And with my slenoiw reverence, i deem. 

I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

T. “ Thomas Mean well.” 


No. 431.] TUESDAY, JULY 15, 1712. 

Quid duJciUii liominuin genen a naluru daliun eat, quam sal 
ciuqm* libeu ? — 'J'lo-i. 

What if» there in nature so dear to man as his own children? 

I HAVE lately been casting in my thoughts th© 
several unhajipiuesses of lito, and comparing the in- 
felicities of old age to those of infancy. The cala- 
mities of children are due to the negligence or mis- 
conduct <d' parents ; those of age, to the past life 
w hich led it. I have hero history of a boy 
und girl to their wedding-day, apd think I cannot 
give the reader a livelier image of the insipid way 
in which time uncultivated passes, than by enter- 
taining him with their authentic epistles, expressing 
all jhat was remarkable in their lives, till the period 
of their life above mentioned. The sentence at the 
head of this paper, which is only a warm interroga- 
tion, ** What is there in nature so dear as a naan’s 
own children to him ?” is all the reflection I shall at 
present make on those who are negligent or cruel 
}a the education of them. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am DOW entenug into my one-an4*twentietb 
year, and do not know I had one day's thorough 
satisfaction fince I c^mc to yefliw of any reflection 
till the tiisia they say others Ipse their Iiberty-»-the 
day of my marriage. I am son to a gentleman of ti 
very great estate, who resolved to keep me out of 
the vices of the age ; and, m order to st, never let 
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me see any thing that he thought could give me the ' 
least pleasure. At ten years old I was put to a 
grammar-school, whore my master received ordeis 
every post to use me very severely, and have no re- 
gard to my having a great estate. At fifteen I was 
removed to the university, where I lived, out of my 
father’s great discretion, in scandalous poverty and 
want, till I was big enough to be married, and I 
was sent for to sec the lady who sends you the under- 
written. When we were put together, we Imth 
considered that we could not be worse than we wore 
in taking one another, and out of a desire of libeity, 
entered iuto wedlock. My father says I am now a 
mail, and may speak to him like another gentleman. 

“ I am. Sir, your most humble Servant, 

“ Richakd Rentpkee.” 

“ Mr. Si>fc., 

“ I grew tall and wild at my mother’s, who is a 
gay wnlow, and did not care tor showing me, till 
about tw'o years and a half ago; at whitli time my 
guardian miLle sent me to a boardiiig-st bool, with 
orders to contradict me in nothing, for I had been 
misused enough already. I had not been there 
above a month, when, being in the kitchen, I saw I 
some oatmeal on the drcsser; I put two or three 
corns in my mouth, liked it, •'tole a handful, went 
into my chamber, chewed it, and for two months 
after never failed taking toll of every pennyworth 
of oatmeal that came into the house ; but one day 
playing witli a tobacco pipe between my teeth, it 
happened to bieak in my mouth, and the spitting 
out the pieces left such a dcdicioUsS roughness on my 
tongue, that I could not be satisfied till I had 
champed up the rcmainiug part of the pipe. 1 for- 
sook the oatmeal, and btiick to the pipes three 
months, lu which time I had dispensed with thirty- 
seven foul pipes, all to the bowls : they belonged to 
an old geutleman, father to my governess. He 
locked up the clean ones. 1 left ofl' eating of pipes, 
and fell to licking of chalk. I was soon tiled of 
this. I then nibbled all the red wax of our last 
ball-tickets, and, thiec vveeks after, the black wax 
fiom the buiyiug tu kets of the old gentleman. Two 
mouths after this I lived upon thunder-holts, a ceitain 
long round bluish stone which J found among the 
gravel in our garden. I was wonderfully delighted 
with this, hut thunder-bolts growing scarce, I fast- 
ened tooth and nail upon our garden-wall, which I 
stuck to almost a twelvemontli, and had in that time 
peeled and devoured half a foot towards our neigh- 
bour’s yard. 1 nowrihoughl mysedf the h^piest ciea- 
ture in the woild; and I believe, in my conscience,,! 
had eaten quite through, had 1 had it in my cham- 
ber ; but now I became lazy aud unwilling to stir, 
and was obliged to seek food nearer home. [ then 
took a strange hankering to coals ; I fell to scraqch- 
ing them, and had already consumed, I am ccitaiu, 
as much as would have dressed my wedding-dinner, 
when my uncle came for me homo. He was in the 
parlour with my governess, when I was called down. 

I wont in, fell on my knees, for he made me call 
him father; and when 1 expected the blessing I 
asked, the good gentleman, in a surprise, turns him- 
self to ray goveruess, and asks whether this (point- 
ing to me) was his daughter ? ‘ This,’ added he, ‘ is 
the very picture of death. My child was a plump- 
faced, hale, fresh-coloured girl; but thia looks as if 
she were half-starved, a mere skeleton.’ -^My gover- 
ness, who is really a good woman, assured my father 
I had wanted for nothing; and withal thld him I 
was continually eating some trash or other, and that 


1 w.is almost eaten up w'lth the grcen-sicknei-s, box 
orders being never to cross me. But this magnified 
but little with my father, who presently, in a kind 
of pet, pav mg for my board, took me home with him. 
I had not been long at home, but one Sunday at 
church (I shall never forget it) I saw a voung 
neighbouring gentleman that pleased me hugely; 
I liked him of all men I ever saw in my life, and 
began to wish I could be as pleasing to him. The 
veiy next flay ho came, with his fatlier, a visiting 
to our house* we w’ere left alone together with di- 
rections on both hides to be in love with one another; 
and in three weekh’ time we were married. I ro- 
! gamed my former health and complexion, and am 
now* as happy as the day is long. Now, Mr. Spec., 
I dohire vou w'ould find out some iiamo for these 
craving Jamsels, whether dignilied or distinguished 
under some or all of the follouiug dciioiniuatioiie * 
to wit, ‘ l'ia.sh-eatcrs, OatmeaUchewers, Pipe-cham- 
pers. Chalk-hckers, Wax-nibblers. Poal-scranchen. 
Wall-peelers, jjfc lb avel-diggcrs and, good Sir, 
do your utmos^udeavour to prevent (liy exposing) 
this unat countable fully, so prevailing among the 
voung ones of our sex, who may not meet with such 
sudden good luck, as, 

“ Sir, your constant Reader, 

and vciy hurnble Seivant, 

“ SVUINA rillKLN, 

T. “ NOW Saiiina Ri mfuke,” 
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- Inter atfepit nnsei oloics. — Vino JCi'l ix 36 
Ho gabldos like a goose anudst the swan hkeniure — D rydkn. 

“ Mu. SPECTATOR, Oxford, July 14. 

According to a late invitalnui in one of yom* 
pappis to every man who pleases to vrnte, I have 
seiit you the following short disscrtalion against the 
vice of being prejudiced. 

“ Your most humble Servant ” 

“ Man IS a sociable creature, and a lover of gloi v ; 
whence it is, that when several persons are united 
in the same society, they are studious to lessen the 
reputation of otheis, lu order to raise their own. 
The wise arc content to guide the springs m silence, 
and rejoice lu secret at their regular progress. To 
prate and triumph is tlie part allotted to the trifling 
and supeificial. The geese were providentially or- 
dained to save the Capitol. Hence it is, that the 
invention of marks and devices to distinguish parties 
IS owing to the beaux and belles of this island. 
Hats, moulded iiibi ditb-ront cocks and pinches, 
have long bid mutual defiance ; patches have been 
set against patches m battle airay ; stocks have 
riten or fallen in proportion to , head-dresses; and 
peace or war bOen expected, as the white or the red 
hood halii prevailed. These are the standaid-bearers 
m our contending armies, the dwarfs and squires 
who carry the impresses of the giaiiU or knights, 
not born to fight themselves, byt to prepare the way 
for the ensuing combat. 

“ It IS a mutter of wonder to reflect how far men 
of wA*ak understanding, and strong fancy, are hurried 
by their prejudices, even to the believing that the 
whplc body of the adverse party are a baud of vil 
Ij^ins and demons. Foreigners complain that the 
English are the proudest nation under heaven. 
Perhaps they loo have their share ; but be that as 
it will, general charges against bodies of men is tne 
fault 1 am wnting against. It must be owned, to 
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otir shame) that our common people, and most who | “ Ma. ^rECTAT.on, 

have not travelled, have an irrational contempt for " I find you arc a general undertaker, and have 
the language, dress, customs, and even the shape by your correspondents or self, an insight into 
and minds of othei nations. Some men, ojtherwise most thmgs ; which makes me apply myself to you 
of sense, have wondered that a great gt^nius should at present, ui the sorest calamity that ever befcl man. 
spring out of Ireland; and think you niad in affirm- j Uly wife has taken something ill of me, and has not 


ing that fine odes have been wrilteu in Lapland. 

“ This spirit ofrivalship, which heietofore reigned 
in the two universities, is extinct, and almost over 
hbtwixt college and college?. In parishes and schools, 
the thirst of glory still obtains. At the seasons of 
football and cock-fighting, these little republics re- 
assume their uaiional hatred to each other. My 


spoke oue word good or bad, to mp,/f)r any bspdy in 
the family, since Friday was seven-night. What 
must a man do in that case? Your advice would be 
a great obligation to, Sir, your most humble Servant 
“ Ralph Thimbieton.*’ 

‘‘ Mr. Spjictator, July 15, 1712. 

“ When you want a trifle to fill up a paper, 


tenant in the country is verily persuaded, that the inserting tins you will lay an obligation on your 
parish of the enemy hath not one honest man in it. humble Servant, “ Olivia.” ' 

I always hated satires against woman, and «« I'l / 
satires against nidii : I am apt to suspect a stranger IJear Olivia, 

who laughs at the religion of the faculty; my “ It is but this moment I have had the happiness 


satires against nidii : I am apt to suspect a stranger 
who laughs at the religion of the faculty; my 


spleen rises at a dull rogue, who is severe upon I knowing to whom I am obliged for the present I 
mayors and aldeimen; and was never better pleased ' the second of April. I am heartily Sony 

than with a piece of justice executo^upon the body [ come to hand the day before; for I cau- 

of a Templar, who was very arch upon parsons. tkink it very hard upon people to lose their 

“ The necessities of mankind require various cm- Ikat offer at one but once a year. I congra- 

ploynients ; and whoever excel, in his province is ' however upon the earnest given me 

worthy of praise. All men are uot ediicalcd aftci , something further lutcndcd in my favour; foi; I 
the same manner, nor have all (he same talenis. i f“ "'>>» ■», h « 

Those who arc dclicieut deserve our compussioii, i ‘'‘'•y “f- Mauds fair enough in her 

and have a title to our assistance. All cannot he . ^‘*=*y '•er husband. Till 

bred in the same place ; hut in all places theic arise, “ I »/ ‘'‘“‘"K ‘ 

at dillcrent times, such persons as do honour to their suhsctibe myself, dear Olivia, your 

society, which may rais’e envy in little souls, hut . ^ . »i 


i are admired aud cherished by goiicrous spints. j Nicodemuncio, 

f “ It is certainly a great hapjiiiicss to bo educated 

i in societies of great aud emmont m» n. Their in- No. 433.] THURSDAY, JULY 17, 1712, 

, (ructions aud examples are of extraordinary ad- Pcrloge M*on,v cantata, csrm.iie tsnas. 

vantage. It is highly proper to lustil such a rever- L'tfiuiilcm nuipssohere disce lueis 

dice of the govcriiiiig persons, and <*on(ern for the Mart. Epig. xlv. 183. 

honour of the place, as may spm the growing mcm- Tobunlih anxious thought, and quiet paia. 

hei s to worthy pursuits and honest emulation ; but ““""8 

to swell young nniidg with vain thoughts of (he i The moral world, as coiisistiug of males and fe- 
dignity of their own brotheihood, by debasing and ' males, is of a mixed nature, and filled with several 
ulifyjug all others, doth them a real iiijurv. By , customs, fabliioris, and ceiemonies, which would have 
tins meuna I have found that their etforts have he- no place in it were there but one sex. Had our spe- 
c'otue languid, and their prattle iiksoine, as tinnk- ' cics no females in it, men would be quite different 
mg it sufficient praise that they aie children of so creatures from what they are at present; their en- 
illustrious and ample a family. I should think it a deavouis to please the opposite sex polishes and re- 1 
surer as well as more generous method, to set be- fines them out of those manners which are most 
lore the eyes of youth such persona as have made j natural to them, and often sets them upon modelling 
a noble progress jin fraternities less talked of; which j themselves, nut according to the pldu.s which they 
seems tacitly to reproach their sloth, who loll so i approve in their own opinions, but according to 
heavily in the scats of mighty improvement. Ac- I those plans which they think aw niost agreeable to 
live spirits hereby would enlarge their notions ; I the female world. In a word, fcan would uot only 
whereas, by a servile imitation of one, or perhaps I be an unhappy, but a rude unfinished creature, were 
two, admired men, in their own body, they can only he conversant with none but those of his own make, 
gain a secondary and derivative kind of fame. I Women, on the other side, are apt to form them- 
These copiers of men, like those of authors or selves in every thing with regard to that other half 
pAiaters, run into affectations of some oddness, of reasonable creatures with whom they arc blended 
which perhaps was not disagreeable in the original, and confused; thoir thoughts are ever turned upon 
but sits ungracefully on the iiarrow-souled tran- appearing amiable to the other sex ; they talk, and 
scriber. move, and smile, with a design upon us ; every fea- 

** By such early corrections of vanity, while boys ture of their faces, every part of their dress, is filled 
are growing into men, they will gradually learn uot will) snares and allurements. There would be no 
to censure superficially ; but imbibe those principles such animals as prudes or coquettes in the world, 
of general kindness and humanity, which alone can were there uot such an animal as man. In short, 
make them easy to themselves* and beloved by others, it is the male that gives charms to womankiud, 
Kcffectiops of this^ nature have expunged all that produces an air in their faces, a grace in their 
prejudices out of my heart ; insomuch, that thouffh motions, a softness in their voices^ apd a delicacy in 
1 am a firm Protestant, I Hope to see the pope ifcd their complexions, 

cardinals without violent emotions ; and though I As this mutual regard between the two sexes 
am naturally grave, 1 expect to meet good company tends to the improvement of each of them, we may 
at Paris. observe that men are apt to degenerate into rough 


* I am, Sir, your obedient Servant. 


observe that men are apt to degenerate into rough 
:.** / and brutal natures, who live it if there weye no sueh 
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things as women in the world; as, on the contrary, 
women who have an indifference or aversion for 
their counterijarts in human nature, arc generally 
sour and uuainiable, sluttish and censorious. 

' 1 am led into this train of thoughts by a little 

manusi. ri))t which is lately fallen into my hands, 
and which J shall coinmunicat? *0 the readei, as I 
! have done some other curious pieces of the same 
I nature, without troubling him with any inquiries 
I about the author of it. It contains a summary ac- 
1 count of two different states which bordered upon 
I one another. The one was a commonwealth of 
; Amazons, or women without meu ; the other was a 
' republic of males, that had not a woman m their 
whole community. As these two states bordered 
' upon one another, it was their way, it seems, to meet 
upon their lioutieis at a certain season of the )car, 

I wiierc those among the men who had not made their 
1 choice in any former meeting a'^sociatcd themselves 
I with particular women, wlinm they weie afterward 
i oblige<i to look upon as their wives in every one of 
those yearly rencounters. 'I'he cliilarcn (hatspiung 
fiom this alliance, if males, weic sent to their re- 
pfctive fathers; if females, continued with their 
mothers. By means of this annivcrsuiy carnival, 
j which lasted about a week, the commonwealths 
{ were reciuited from time to time, and supplied with 
I then re^pectae subjects. 

d'iiese two states were engaged together in a per- 
I petual league, ofFensive and defensive; so that if 
! any foreign potentate offered to attack cither of 
, them, both the sexes fell upon him at once, and 
1 quickly brought him to reason. It was remaikable 
that for many ages this agreement continued in- 
! viulable between the two states, notwithstanding, as 
I was P.iicl before, they were liusbands and wives; 

I but this will not appear so wondeiful, if wc consider 
that they did not live together above a week lu a 
year. 

In the account wdneb my author gives of the male 
republic, theio were several customs very remark- 
able. The men never shaved their beards, or paied 
their nails, above once in a tweivcmouth, which was 
probably about the time of the gicat annual meet- 
ing upon their frontiers. I find the name of a mi- 
I ruster of state in one part of their history, who was 
j fined for appealing too frequently iii clean linen ; 

and of a certain great geneial, who was turned out 
j of ins post for eftemiiiacy, it having been proved 
upon him by several credible witnesses that he 
washed his tace every morning. If any member ol 
the commonwealth had a sott v<ucc, a .smooth face, 
or a supple behaviour, he was banished into the 
commonwealth ot temales, whero he was treated as 
a slave, dressed in petticoats, and set a spinning. 
They had no titles ot honour among them, but such 
as denoted some bodily strength or perfection, %as 
such a one “ the tall,” such a one “ the stocky,” 

I such a one " the gruff.” Their public debates were 
I generally managed with kicks and cuffs, insomuch 
1 that they often came from the council-table with 
broken sliins, black eyes, and bloody noses. When 
they would reproach a man in the most bitter terms* 
they would tell him his teeth were white, or that he 
had a fair skin aud a soft hand. The greatest man I 
meet with in their history was one who could lift five 
hundred weight, and wore such a prodigious pair 
of whiskers as had never been seen in the common^ 
wealth before his time. These accomplishments it 
j seems had rendered him so popular, that if he bad 
not died very seasonably, it is thought ho might 
hav-? enslaved the repuolic. Having made Uiis 


short extract out of the history of the male com 
mouwealth, I shall look into the history of the neigh* 
bouriiig state, which consisted of females ; and, it I 
find any thing in it, will not fail to communicate it 
to the public. — C. 

No. 431] FRIDAY, JULY 18, 1712. 

QuaJes Threici®, cum flurnina Tlierraodontis 
Pulsant, et pictia bellantur Aniazones armis : 

Sen clrcum Hippolyten, seu cum so Martia AirTU 
rentheMiloa refert; magnuque ululaiiio tiimultu. 

Fuoniinoa exultant lunatis agmuia peltis 

ViRo Ain xi. t:)9 

So inarth'd the Tbrncian Amfizom of old 
When Thermedon with idoody bdlows roll'd; 

Such iroops as these in shininff arms were *<0011. 

When I heseus met m fight Ihcir maiden queen 
Such to the field Penihe‘.ilea led. 

Fioni the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled 
"VVitli such return'd irmmphwnt truni llie war, 

Her mauls w'ltli ones attend the lofl^ ear . 

The> clash v\ith nuiily force their moony shield.s ; 

With female shouts resound the i’hryguin fields — D rtdkw 

Having carefully perused the m.'iniiscript I men- 
tioned lu my yesterday’s paper, .so far as it relates 
to the republic of women, I find in it several [larti- 
ciilars w'hicb may very well deserve the reader’s 
attention. 

The girls of quality, from six to twelve years old, 
were put to public schools, where they learned to 
box and play at cudgels, with several other accom- 
plishments of the same naluie; so that iiutliing 
was more usual than to se^ a litilc miss vetuniing 
home at night with a broken pate, or two or three 
teeth knocked out of her head. They weie after- 
ward taught to rule the great horse, to shoot, dart, 
or sling, and listed into several companies, in aider 
to pcilect themselves in military exercises. No wo- 
man was to be inanied till she had kill**d her man 
The ladies ol fashion used to play with young lions 
iiKStead of lap-dogs and when they made any par- 
ties of diversion, instead of entertaining themselves 
at umhre or piquet, they would wiestle and pitch 
the bar for a whole afternoon together. There was 
never any such thing as a blush seen, or a sigh 
hoard, in the commonwealth. The women never 
dressed but to look terrible; to which end they 
would sometimes, after a battle, paint their cheeks 
with the blood of their enemies. For this reason, 
likewise, the face which had the most scars was 
looked upon as the most beautiful. If they foiiud 
lace, jewels, ribands, or any ornaments in silver or 
gold, among the booty which they had taken, they 
used to dress their hoiscs with it, but never enter- 
tained a thought of wearing it themselves. There 
were particular rights aud privileges allowed to any 
member of the commonwealth who w^as a mother of 
three daughters. The senate was made up of old 
women ; for by the laws of the country, none was 
to be a counsellor of state that was not past child- 
bearing. They used to boast that their republic 
had continued four thousand years, which is alto- 
gether improbable, unless we may suppose, what I 
am very apt to think, that they measured their time 
by lunar years. 

There was a great revolution brought about in 
this Vemale republic by means of a neighbouring 
king, who had made war upon them several years 
with vaiious success, and at length overthrew them 
iD^a very great battle. This defeat they a*cribe to 
several causes : some say that the secretary of state, 
having been troubled with the vapours, had com- 
mitted some fatal mibtakes several dispatches 
about that time. Otbari pretend that the first 
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minister being* big with child, could not attend the 
(/(ihlic affairs, as so great an e:^igency of state re- 
quired ; but this I can give no manner of credit to, 
since it scorns to contradict a fundamental maxim 
in their government which I have before mentioned. 
My author gives the most probable reason of this 
groat disaster; for ho affirms that the general was 
brought to bed, or (as others say) miscarried, the 
very night before the battle : however it was, this 
signal overthrow obliged them to call in the male 
republic to their assistance ; but notwithstanding 
their common efforts to repulse the victorious enemy, 
the war continued for many years before they could 
entirely bring it to a happy conclusion. 

The campaigns which Imth sexes passed together 
made them so well acquainted with one another, 
that nt the end of the war they did not care for part- 
ing. In the beginning of it they lodged in separate 
camps, but afterward, as they grew more familiar, 
they pitched their tents promiscuously. 

From this time, the armies being checkered with 
both sexes, they polished apace. The men used to 
invite their fellow’-soldiers into their quarters, and 
Would diess their tents with flowers and boughs for 
their recejition. If they chanced to like one more 
than another, they would be cutting her name m 
the table, or chalking out her figure upon the wall, 
or talking of her m a kind of rapturous language, 
which by degrees improved into verse and sonnet. 
These were as the first rudiments of architecture, 
painting, and poetry, amtmg this savage people. Af- 
ter any advanl.ige over the enemy, both sexes used 
to jump together, and make a clattering with their 
swords and shields, for joy, which in a few years 
pioduced several regular tunes and set dances. 

As tlic two armies romped on these occasions, 
the women complained of the tlnck bushy beards 
and long nails of their confederates, who thereupon 
took care to prune themselves into such figures as 
were most pleasing to their female friends and 
allies. 

When they had taken any spoils from the enemy, 
the men would make a present oCevery thing that was 
rich andshowy tothc women whom they most admired, 
and would frequently dre.S8 the necks, or heads, or 
arms of ihcir mistresses, with any thing which they 
thought appeared gay or pretty. The women ob- 
serving that the men took delight in looking upon 
them when they were adorned with such trappings i 
and gewgaws, set their heads at work to find out 
new inventions, and to outshine one another in all 
councils of war, or the like solemn meetings. On 
the other hand, the men observing how the women’s 
hearts were set upon finery, begun to embellish ! 
themselves, and look as agreeably as they could in 
the eyes of their associates. In short, after a few i 
years’ conversing together, the women had learned ' 
to smile, and the men to ogle ; the women grew i 
solV, and the men bvely. [ 

When they had thus insensibly formed one an- 
other, upon the finishing of the war, which con- 
cluded with an entire conquest of their common 
enemy, the colonels in ontf arinj^ married the colo- 
nels in the other ; the captains in the same manner | 
took the captains to their wives : the whole Rody 
of common soldiers were matched after the exam- 
ple of their leaders. By this means the two repub- 
licf incorporated with one another, and becanfe 
the most nounshing and polite government in the 
part of the world v^ich they inhabited 0« 
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Nec duo Hunt, et forma duplex, uec feemina did, 

Nec puiT, nl possmt . ncutruwique et uirutnque vldeQtur. 

Ovid, Met. Iv, S78 

Both hodlcn In a single body mix, 

A single body with a double sex.— A ddison. 

Most of the papers I give the public are written 
on subjects that never vary, but are for ever fixed 
and immutable. Of this kiud are all my more 
serious CHsays and discourses; but there is auother 
sort of speculations, which I consider as occasional 
papers, that take their rise from the folly, extrava- 
gance, and caprice, of the present age. For 1 look 
upon myself us one set to watch the manners and 
behaviour of my countrymen and contemporaries, 
and to mark down every absurd fashion, ridiculous 
custom, or affected form of speech, that makes its 
appearance in the World during the course of these 
my speculations. The petticoat no sooner began to 
swell, but I observed its motions. The party-patches 
had not time to muster themselves before I detected 
i tlicm. I had intelligence of the coloured hood the 
, very first time it appeared m a public assembly. [ 
j might here mention several other the like contin- 
■ gent subjects, upon which I have bestowed distinct 
papers. By this means I have so effectually quashed 
those irregularities which gave occasion to them, 
that I am afraid posterity will scarce have a suffi- 
cient idea of them to relish those discourses which 
were in no little vogue at the time when they were 
written. They will he apt to think that the fashions 
and customs I attacked were some fantastic conceits 
of my own, and that their great-grandmothers could 
not be so whimsical as I have represented them. 

I For this reason, when I think on the figure my se- 
veral volumes of speculations will make about a hun- 
' dred years hence, 1 consider them as so many pieces 
of old plate, where the weight will bo regarded, but 
the fasQion lost. 

Among the several female extravagances I have 
already taken notice of, there is one which still 
kecp.s Its ground. I mean that of the ladies who 
dre.ss themselves in a hat and feather, a riding-coat 
and a periwig, or at least tie up iheir hair in a bag 
or riband, m imitation of the smart part of the op- 
posite sex. As in my yesterday’s paper I gave au 
I account of the mixture of two sexes in one common- 
wealth, 1 shall here take notice of this mixture of 
tw'O sexes in one person, I have already shown my 
dislike of this immodest custom more than once; 
but, in contempt of eveiy thing 1 have hitherto 
said, I am informed that the highways about this 
great city are still very much mfested with these 
leniale cavaliers. 

I remember when 1 was at iny friend Sir Roger 
de Coverley’s about this time twelvemonth, an 
equestrian lady of this order appeared upon the 
plains which lay at a distance from his house. I 
was at that time walking in the fields with my old 
fiiend ; and as his tenants ^an mil on every side to 
see so strange a sight. Sir Roger a.skcd one of them, 
who came by us, what it was ? To which the coun. 
try fellow replied, “ 'Tis a gentlewoman, saving 
your worship’s presence, in a coat and hat.” Tbit 
produced a great deal of mirth at the knight’s house, 
where wo had a story at the same time of another 
of hiB tenants, who meeting this gentleman-like lady 
on the highway, was asked by her whether that was 
Coverley^all ? The honest man seeing only toe 
male part of the qneris^ replied, Yes, Sir;” but 
upon the second question, whether Sir Roger da 
Coverley was a uiaincd man ? having droppo>! his 
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1 ey« upon the petticoat, he chauged his note into 
' “No, Madam." 

Had one of these hermaphrodites appeared m Jii- 
; venal’s days, with what an indignation should we have 
I seen her described by that excedlcut satirist! He 
I woiibl have icpiesented hei in her ridiiig-habit as a 
] greater luoustei than the centaur. He would have 
! called tor sacnliccs, or purifying waters, to expatiate 
I the appearance of such a prodigy. He would have 
I invoked the shades of Portia or Lucretia, to sec 
1 into vvlidt the Roman ladies had traustoimed them- 
j selves. 

Foi my own part, I am for treating the sex with 
gieatc'i tenderness, and have all along made use of 
I the most gentle methods to bring them off Irom any 
little extravagance into which they have sometimes 
unwarily fallen. I think it, however, absolutely ne- 
I cessary to keep up the partition between the two 
j sexes, and to lake notice of the smallest on- 
croachmentp which the one makes upon the other. 

I hope, thereiure, that I shall not hear any more 
I coiripldintb on tins subject. I am sure niy slie-dis 
I cjpies, who peruse these my daily lectures, have 
1 prohted but little by them, if they are capable of 1 
I giving into such an amphibious diess. This 1 should 
j not have mentioned, had not 1 lately met one of 
j these iny female loadeis in Hyde-paik, who looked 
I upon mu wiih a inasiuline assuiance, and cocked 
I nei hut lull in my face. 

I Fur my part, 1 have one general key to the l»e- 
[ huviour of the fair ^ex. When I sec them singular 
j in any pait ol‘ then dress, 1 conclude it is not with- 
I out ^oiue evil intention ; luid theiefuic question not ^ 
[ but the design ol this stiuiige tasbioii is to smile i 
1 more effectually then male beholders. Now to £et 
j them light ui tliit, p.utieular, I would fain have them 
! consider with themsedve'., whether we aie noi more 
! likely to be struck by a llguie eiitiiely foinule, than 
j with such a cue as we may see oveiy day m our 
I glasses. Or, if they plc.i^e, let them retlect upon 
j tlicir own heart, s, ami think liow they would he af- 
' fee ted should they meet a man on horseback lu Ins 
breeches and jack-huota, and at the same time 
diessed up iii a commode and a nightraile. 

I must obsei ve that this lashion was hrst of all 
bi ought to us from France, a eoiuitry which has in- 
fected all the nations of Kuiope with its levity. I 
speak not this in derogation ol a whole peojile, hav- 
ing moie than once found fault with those general 
rellections which strike at kiiigduina or common- 
wealths in the gross — u piece ot cruelty, which an 
rugenious wilier of oui own compands to that of 
Caligula, who wished the Komuu peoph had all but 
one neck, that he might behead them at a blow, I 
bhall therefore only remark, that as liveliness and 
assurance are in a peculiar manner the quaht\ca- 
tjous ol the French nation, the same habits and cus- 
toms Will not give tlie same oflciice to tiiat people 
which they produce among those of our own coun- 
try. Modesty IS our distinguishing character, us 
vivacity is theirs : and when this our national viituc 
appears in that female beauty tor which our British 
ladies are celebrated above all others in the universe, 
U mates up the most amiublc oDject that the eye of 
ni.ui can pos^-ibly behold. — C. 
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Verso pollite vulgl 

1,'ueinlibet occulunt populanter — Juv Sal. <li 39. 

VViili thumbs bent back, they populaily kill — D rydbii 

blair>G a person of insatiable curiosity, I could 


1 not forbear going on Wednesday lust to a place of 
no small runown for the gallantry of the lower order 
I of Britons, namely, to the Bear-garden, at Hockiey- 
I in-the-llole ; where (a.s a whitish-biown paper, put 
; into my hands in the street, inf'oimed me) there 
' wus to be a trial of .skill exhibited between two 
master.s ot the nohlc science of defence, at two of 
the clock jueciscly, 1 was not a little charmed with 
I the solemnity of ihe challenge, which ran thus : 

1 “ I, Janies Miller, seijeaut (lately comerfrom the 

frontieis of I’oitugal), master of the noble science 
i of defence, bearing in most places where I have 
teen of the great lame of Timothy Buck, of London, 

. master of the said science, do invite him to inH>i me 
and exercise at the seveial weapons following, vu. 

“ Back sword, Single falchion, 

“ Sword and dagger, Ease of fnl(hions, 

" Sword and buckler, Quarter staff." 

If the generous ardour in James Miller to dispute 
the reputation of I'lmothy Buck had something re- 
■len.hiing the old heioes of romance, Timotliy Buck 
leturnud answer in tlie same paper with the like 
spirit, adding a little indignation at being chal- 
lenged, and seeming to londesiend to fight James 
j Millci, not in regard to Miller himself, but in that, 

I as the fame went out, he hud fought Parkes of Co- 
ventry. The acceptunie of ihe combat ran in these 
words . 

“ I, Timothy Buck, of Claic-market, master of the 
noble science of defeiici;. healing he did fight Ml. 
Puikes* of Coventry, will not tad (God wdling) to 
meet this fair inviter at the tune and place ap- 
pointed, desiring a clcai stage and no tavour. — 
Fu'at itcf/md." 

I sleill not lieu* look back on the spectacles of the 
Gieek.s and Romans of this kind, but must believe 
'this custom took Its use. fiom the ages of knigJit- 
; errantly ; fioiii those who loved one woman so well, 
that they hated all men and women else; fiom those 
who would light you, whether you were or were not 
of their mind; tiom those who demanded the com- 
bat of their contemporaiies, both for admiring their 
nijslress or disconunemling her. 1 cannot therefore 
but lament, that the teriible part of the ancient fight 
IS pre.served, when the amoioua side of it is for- 
gotten. Wo have retaiued the barbarity, but lost 
the gallantly of the old combatants, I could wish, 
methinks, these gentlemen had consulted mo in the 
promulgation ot the confiut. 1 w.is obliged by a 
fair young maid, whom I understood to bo called 
Elizabeth Preston, daughter of the keeper of the 
• garden, with a glass of water; who I imagined might 
! have been, lor form’s sake, the general lepresenla- 
I tivc of tho lady fought for, and from her beauty the 
i proper Arnarydlis on these occasions. It would have 
! lun better in the cliallenge, “ 1, James Miller, ser 
jeant, who have travelled parts abroad, and tame 
! last from the frontiers of Portugal, for the love of 
' Elizabeth Preston, do assert that the said Elizabeth 

i ■ ' " " ^ 

I ♦ On a large tomb in the gftat church-yard of Coventry is 
! fhe following inBcnption 

1 *• T.) llie memory of Mr John Sparkes, a native of this city : 

; no was u man of a mild disposition, a gladiator by profewdon, 
who, after having fouglit 350 battles In Uie principal parts of 
Kuro(>e with honour aud applause, at length quitted the stage, 
shWhed hi 3 sword, and with Christian resignation, submitted 
to the grand victor in the 52d year of his age. 

'■ Anno naluhn humana 1733.'“ 

Ills fnend, Serjeant Miller, here inenUoued, a man of vast 
athletic OGcompli'»bincnta, was advanced ol^rward to tho rank 
of a captain In the British army, and did notable service in 
ScoUand under the Duke of Cunibetlaod in 1746. 
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IB the fairest of women.*' Then the answer; “I 'his eyes in a moment, and the hinczas of the cr<»wd 
Timothy Buck, who havo stayed in Oieat BrUaiu j miduuhtedlv quickened the anguish. 7'he assembly 
during all tlie war ju foreign jMits, for the sake of was divided into parlies upon their different wa^s 
Susannah Page, do deny that Elizabeth Preston is of lighting; while a poor nymph in one of the gai- 
so lair as tlie said Susannah Page. Let Susannah Icricb .ipp.uently suffered fur Miller, and burst lUto 
Page look on, and I desire of James Miller no a flood ol tears. As soon as his wound was wrapped 
favour.” up, he came on again with a little rage, which still 

This would give the battle quite another turn; disabled him fm tlier. But what brave tnau can be 
and a proper station for the ladies, whose comnlexion wounded into more caution and patience ? 'I'he next 
was disputed by tlie sword, would animate the dis- was a warm eager onset, which ended in a decisive 
putants with a more gallant incentive than the ex- stroke on the left leg of Miller. The lady in the 
pectation of money fiom the spectdtois, though I gallery, during this second stiife, covered her face, 
would not have that neglected, but tin own to that and for my part, I could not keep my thoughts from 
i.iir one whose lover was approved by the domu*. being mostly employed on the consideration of her 
Vet, conbuicting the thing wants such aiiKMid- unhappy circumstance that moment, hearing tne 
ments, it was earned with great order. James Mil- clash of swords, and appiehendnig life or victoiy 
Icr came on liibt, })roccde(l by two disabb-l drum- concerned her lover in every blow^ but not daring 
mers, to show, i suppose, that the prcr.pLi.t of to satisfy herself on whom they fell. The wound 
maimed boilits did hut in the least deter him. was exposed to the view of all w'ho could delight iii 
I'here ascended with the daring Miller a gentleman, it, and sowed up on the stage. The surly second of 
whose name L could not Icain, with a dogged air, Miiler declared at this time, that he would that day 
as unsalislied that he was not principal. Thi.b son fortnight fight Mr, Buck at the .same weapons, dc- 
of anger lowered al tlie whole asscnibiy, and, weigh- daring himself the master of the renowned Gorman; 
ing iiimselt as he maiehed around fioin side to but Buck denied him the honour of that courageous 
hide, with a slitf knee and shoulder, he gave intima- disnple, aud, asserting that he himself had taught 
; tioiis of the piupuoe lie hmolliend till he saw the that champion, acieptcd the challenge, 
j issue of this eucounter. Miller had a blue iibaiid There is something in human nature very unuc- 
I tied round the sword arm; which mnameut I con- countable on such occasions, when we see the people 
! coive to be the remain of that custom of w'earing a 'take a painful gutitication in beholding these en- 
mihticis’b favoui on stub occasions of old, countcis. Is it cinclty that administers this sort i 

Mdlci ]« a man ot six foot eight inches in height, of delight ■’ oi is it a pleaburc that is taken in the j 
of a kind but bold aspeut, w ell-faslaoned, and icady exercise of pity ? U was, rnelliought. pretty remark- ; 
ot hic. limbs, and su( h a readiness as spoke his case *»blc that the business of the day being a trial of , 
in them Was obtained fioin a habit of motion lu mi- skill, the popularity did not iiai so high as one ' 
iituiy exercise. would have expected on the side of Buck. Is it I 

The expectation of the spectators was now almost thit people’s passions have tlicir rise in selFduve, i 
at Its height; and the crowd pressing in, several and thought tlnnnselves (lU spite of all the courage | 
active person^ thniiglu tficy vvere placed lather ! Ihey hady liable to the fate of Miller, but could not i 
acioidiiig to their foitunc tliau their ineiit, and took so easily thiuk themselves qualified like Buck ? , 

It m their heads to jjioler themselves ftoui ibe open Tully speaks of this custom with less horror than , 
uiea or pit to the galleries. Tins* dispute between one would expect, though he confesses it vvas much i 
desort and property brought many to tlie giouud, I abused in liis time, ami seems directly to approve j 
and raKcd otiiois in piopurtion to the liiglie&t seats I of it under its first legulations, when criminals ouly j 
by turus, fur the space of leu imnules, till Timothy J fought before the people. “ Crudelo yladialorum ! 
Buck came ou, and thi* whole assembly, giving uji \ ulmn et tnhiinwnum noyniullis vuitri solet ; ft 

tbeir disputes, turned ilicii eyes upon the champions. Iiutul uio annon ita axt ut nunc Jit ; cum veto lontas 
Then iL was that every man’s affection turned to Jtino depnynabant^ au) thus Jorictise mutta, omlis qui- 
onc or the other ii resistibly. A judicious gentleman Jem ntdUt, piUerat este Jortior contra dolortm nl mui'- 
iieiir mu said, “ 1 could, racthiuka, be Mdlc-rs se- disctphna,” “ The shows of gladiators may be 
fond, but I had ratlier nave Buck for mine,” Mil- thought barbarous aud inhuman, and I know not 
l^r had an audacious look that took the eye ; Buck ! hot ft is s*» as it is now practised ; but in those times 
a perfect composure, that engaged the judgment, ''lien ouly cnmiuaL were combatants, the ear per- 
Buck came ou in a plain coat, and kepi all his air haps might receive many better instructions, bul it 
till the instant of engaging; at which lime he iiu- is impossible that any thing which affects our eyci 
diessed to Ins shirt, his aim adorneil with a bandage should fortify us so well against pain and death,” j 
of red riband. No one can describe the sudden i 


concein in the whole asaembly ; the most tumnilii- * 

OU3 crowd in natuio was aa stiff and as much en- No. 437.] TUESDAY, JULY 2?, 1712. 
gaged aa if all their lives depended on the first blow. l une itupuoe hiec fadai? Tuuo hic Uominos aUolcsccniukii, 

The combatants met in (he middle ot the stage, and Impeiuos lerum. educioi, liUrrc, in riaudum illuis.!’ 

shaking hands, as removing all malice, they retired Solllcilando et pollicii.mdo eorum nuiu.o.s lacta. ^ 

, ^ ’ . .t i . e \ e Ac jueiotncloa amoieii iiupuis coualulju J« ’ 

With much glace to the extremities of it; from And. act v sc. 4 . 

whence they inimedutely laced about, and ap- shall you ev.ape with impumry, you who lay so -.res for yuung 
proai bed cad) other, Miller with a hcai t full qf lo- men of a liberal fdiicuiion, hut un.icqualnipd wiili the world, 

solution, Buck with a watchful untroubled countc- aud by force of mipormiuly nnd proiuist-s draw them in to 

njYK-n- Riwh rpirnrrinitr bis own dcfroin.p luairy luulots ? 


proaihcd each other, Miller with a hcait fuff qf lo- 
solution, Buck with a watchful untroubled counte- 
nance: Buck regarding principally hi3 own defence, 
Miller chiefly thought ml of annoying his opponent. 


Thk othci day passed by me in ber chariot a lady 


li is not easy to describe the many estapes and with that pale and wan complexion which we some- 

impeneplible defences between two men of quick times see in young people who are fallen into sor- 

eves and rcadv limbs- ^^dt Miller’s heat laid him row aud private anxiety of mind, which antedate 

open tu tl-e'r-i.ul- J (t.c .dim Buck, by d larg. ««"' Mikne.s. U not tbr-f ynais a({0 since 

e'lt on tlie toreliead. Much olluMun of blood covoi.-d I S®)'- ®“). “““1 ® toward, libertmo it^ 
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her carriage ; but, methought, 1 easily forgave her ill as giving the whole and herself to an unworthy 
that little indolence, which she so severely pays for husband. But Sempronia can administer consola- 
in her present coiulition. Flaviila, of whom I am tion to an unhappy fair at home, by leading her to 
speaking, is married to a sullen fool with wealth, an agreeable gallant elsewhere. She can then 
Her beauty and merit are lost upon the dolt, who preach the general condition of all the people in the 
is insensible of perlection in any thing. Their married world, and tell an inexperienced young 
hours together are either painful or insipid. The woman, the methods of softening her affliction, and 
minutes she has to herself in his absence are not laugh at her simplicity and want of knowledge, with 
sutlicjeiit to give vent at her eyes, to the grief and an “ Oh ! rny dear, you will know better.” 
torment of his Iasi conversation. This poor crea- The wickedness of Sempronia, one would think, 
tore was sacrificed with a temper, which, under the should be superlative; but I cannot bat esteem that 
cultivation of a man of sense, would have made the of some paients equal to it: 1 mean such as sacrifice 
most agreeable (ompanion, into the arms of this the gieatest endowments and qualifications to base 
loathsome yokefellow, by Sempronia. Sempronia baigains. A parent who forces a child of a liberal 
is a good lady, who supports herself in an affluent and ingenious* spirit into the arms of a clown or a 
condition, by contracting fi leml^hip with rich young blockhead, obliges her to a crime too odious fora 
widows, and maids of plentiful foi tunes at their own name. It is in a degree the uiin.itural conjunction 
disposal, and bestowing her friends upon worthless of rational ami brutal beings. Yet what is iheie so 
indigent fellows; on the other side she insnares in- ' common, as the bestowing an accomplished woman 
considerate and rash youths of great estatc.s into the j with such a disparity ^ And 1 could name crowds 
arms of vicious women. For this purpose, she is I who lead miserable lives for want of knowledge in 
accomplished m all the arts which can make her 1 their parents of this maxim, that good sense and 
acceptable at impertinent visits, she knows all that good nature always go together. That which is ai- 
passes in every quartei, and is well acquainted vvith | tnbuted to fools, and called good-nature, is only an 
all the favourite servants, husy-bodies, dependants, inability of observing what is faulty, which tuins, 
and poor lelations, of all persons of condition in the | in iiiariiage, into a suspicion of every thing as such, 
w-hole town. At tlue price of a good sum of money, ■ fremr a consciousness of that inability. 

Sempronia, by the instigation of Flavilla’s mother, i ,, ,, QpT^rTATnn 
brought about the match for the daughter ; and (he * . * . 

reputation of this, which is apparently, in jioint of ** * entirely of your opinion with relation to 
fortune, moie than Flaviila could expect, has gamed equestrian females, who affect both the mascu- 
lier the visits and the lre(jucnt attendance of the ! and cannot 

crowd of motheis, who had latlier see their children , making a presentment against another older 

miseiablo in great wealth, than the happiest of the , them, who grow very numerous and powerful; 
race of mankind m a less conspicuous state of life. ' since our language is not very capalile of good 
When Sempronia is so well acquainted with a wo- , <^ompound words, I must be contented to call them 
mail’s temper and circumstances, that she believes <>»dy ‘the naked-shouldered.’ These beauties aie 
man lage would be acccotable to her, and advan- contented to make lovers wherever they ajipejr, 
tageous to the man who shall get her, her next step ' they must make rivals at the same time. Were 

is to look out for some one, whose condition has to sec Gatty walk the park at high mall, jou 
some secret wound m i(, and wants a 'iim ^et, m 1 would expect those who followed her and those who 
the eve of the world, nut unsuitable to her. it such ! wmuld immediately draw their swords for 

18 not easilj had, she immediately adorns a worthless i ^ hope, Sir, you will piovido for the future, 

fellow with what estate she thinks convenient, and that women may stick to their faces for doing any 
adds as great a share of good humour and sobriety mischief, and not allow any but direct 

as IS requisite. After this is settled, no importu- tradeis in beauty to expose moie than the fore part 
nities, aits, niid devices, are omitted, to hasten the the neck, unless you please to allow this after- 
lady to her happiness. In the general, indeed, she to those who are very defective in the charms 

is a person of so strict justice, that she marries a the countenance. I can say, to my sorrow, the 
poor gallant to a rich wench, and a moneyless girl practice is very uiifaii, when to look hack is 

to a man of fortune. But then she has no manner it may be said of our beauties, as a great 

of conscience in the disparity, when she has a mind P^^t did of bullets, 

to impose a poor rogue for one of an estate* she They kill and v^ound, like Parthians, as tliey fly 

has no remorse in adding to it, that he is illiterate, « j submit this to your animadversion; and urn, 
ignorant, and unfashioncd ; but makes those irapcr- j 

fections arguments of the truth of his wealth; and u n a . .l > ■ i_- 

11 u .k , ” Your humble Servant, the languishing 

will, on such an occasion, with a very grave face, ’ ,, p» » 

charge the people of condition with negligence in hila thus 

the education of their children. Exception being “ P. S. Suppose you mended my letter, and 
made the other day against an ignorant booby of made a simile about the ‘ porcupine;' but I submil 
her own clothing, whom she was putting off for a that also.” 

rich heir : ” Madam,” said she, “ you know there T. 

IS no making children, who know they have estates, , WEDNESDAY, JULY 23, 1712. 

attend their books. * ( ^ 

Sempronia, by these arts, is loaded with prescuts, — —Amniuni qul, nwi puet, 

imporluncd for her acquaintance, and admired by Imiierat ^ ^ or 1 p. u 2 . 

thu.e who do not know the fir .^t taste of life, as a 
woman of exemplary good-brecdiiig. But sure to 

murder and rub are less iniquities, than to raise It is a very common expression that such a one 

is very good-natured, but very passionate. The ex- 

• Ingenuoiu- 


{irofit by abuses as irreparable as takiug away life; 
mt more gnevnuR, ns making it lastingly unhappy. 
To rob a lady at play of half her fortune, is not so 
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pie 0 (iii>D, indeed, is very good-natured, to allo^v 
piissionate people so much quarter : but I think a 
passionate man deserves the least indulgence ima- 
ginalde. It is said, il is soon over; that iS, all the 
mischief he does is quickly dispatched, whn h, I 
think, is no great recommendation to favour. I 
have known one of tbcHc good-natured passionate 
ynen say m a mi\ed company, even to his own wife 
or child, such things as the most inveterate enemy 
of his family would not have spoken, even lU ima- 
gination. It 18 certain that quick sensibility is iri- 
separablc fiom a ready understanding; but W'hy 
should not that good understanding call to itself all 
its foice on such occasions, to master that sudden in- 
(lination to anger? One of the greatest souls now 
in the world* is the most subject by nature to anger, 
and yet so lamous, fiom a conquest of himself this 
way that he is tlie known example when you talk of 
temper and command of a man’s self. To contain 
the spiiit of anger, is the worthiest discipline \vc can 
put ourselves to. When a man has made any pro- 
giebs this way, a frivolous fellow in a passion is to 
mm as contemptible as a fioivaid child. It ought 
to bo the study uf every man for his own quiet and 
peace. When he stands combustible and leady to 
flame upon every thing that touches him, life is as 
1 uneasy to liimseU as it is to all about him. Syncro- 
! pills loads, of all men living, the most ridiculous 
life, he IS ever offerirling and bogging pardon. If 
his man enters the room without what he was sent 
I for — “ That blockhead,'’ begins he — “ Gentlemen, 

I ask )oui pardon, but servants now-a-da\s” — . 
The WTong plates are laid, they aie thrown into the 
middle of the loom, his wul'e stands by in pain for 
him, which he sees in her face, and answers as it be 
had heard all she W'as thinking: — “Why? what 
the devil! Why don’t you take care to give orders 
in these things ?” IIis fnends sit down to a tastc- 
! lees plenty of every thing, eveiy minute oxpccling 
new insults from his inipeitincnt passions. In a 
word, to eat with, or visit S 3 ncropius, is no other 
than going to see him exercise his family, exercise 
their patience, and his own anger. 

It is mon.struus Ihiit tlie shame and confusion in 
which this good-natured angry man must needs be- 
hold his fi lends, while ho thus lays about him, does 
not give him so much reflection, as to cieatc an 
amendment. This is the most scandalous disuse of 
reason imaginable; all the haimlcss pait of him is 
no more than that of a bull-dog, they are tame no 
longer than they are not ofleuded. One of these 
good-natured angry men shall, in an instant, assem- 
ble together so many allusions to secret circmn- 
Btanco-, as are enough to dissolve the peace of all 
the families and fi lends he is acquainted with in a 
quarter of an hour, and yet the next moment he the 
best-natuied man in the whole world. If you would 
see pasbion in its purity, without imxtuie of reason, 
behold it represented in a mad hero, drawn by a 
mad poet, Nat. Lee makes his Alexander say 
thus ; — 

Away' begone' and give a wlurlwlnd room. 

Or I will blow you up like dust ' Avaunt ' 

MadnPM but nieardy represents my toil. 

Eternal di-jcord ’ 

Fury ! revenge ! disdmii and indignation ' 

Tear iny swoU u breast, make way foi fire nnd tempest 
My brain is hurst, debate and reason quench'd 
1 he storm is up, and my hot bleeding Peart 
Splits w nil the rack; while passions, like tho wind. 

Rise up to beuv’n, and pul out all the ilar* 

Every passionate follow m town talks half the day 

• Lord Soniflfi. 


with as little consistency, and threaten! thing! a! 
much out of his power. 

The next disagreeable person to the outrageous 
gentleman, is one of a much lower order of an- 
ger, and he is what we commonly call a peevish 
fellow. A peevish fellow one who has some reason 
in himself for being out of humour, or has a natuial 
incapacity for delight, and therefore drtiubs all 
who are happier than himself with p'nhcs and 
pshaws, or othc*r well-biecl interjections, at every 
tiling that is said or done in hia presctuc. There 
should be physic mixed in the food of all which 
these fellows cat in good company. This degree of 
anger passes, forsooth, for a delicacy of judgment, 
that W'lll not admit ol being easily pleased ; but 
none above, the character of wearing a peevish 
man’s livery ought to bear w'lth his ill maimers. All 
things among men of .<cnsG and condition should 
pass the censure, and have the protection, of the 
ej^e of reason. 

No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual 
humour, whim, or particulaiity of behaviour, by 
any who do not wait upon birn for bread. Next to 
the peevish fellow is the snarler. This gentleman 
deals mightily in what we call (he irony; and us 
those Roit of people exert themselves most against 
those below Iheui, you sec I heir humour best in 
their talk to their servants. “ That is so like you ; 
You are a flue fellow ; Thou art tlie quickest head- 
piece and the like. One would think the hector- 
ing, ihe Btonning, the sullen, and all the different 
sjieeies and snboidinations of the angry should be 
cured, by knowing they live only as pardoned men, 
and how pitiful 18 the condition ol heiug only suf- 
fered ! But 1 am interrupted by tho pleasantest 
scene of anger and the dibappointment of it that I 
have ever known, which happened while I vvua yet 
writing, and I overheaid an 1 sat m the back-room 
at a i'rench bookseller’s. There came into the 
shop a very learned man with an eiecl solemn air; 
and though a peison of great parts otherwise, slow 
in understanding any thing whuh makes against 
himself. The composure of the faulty man, and the 
whimsical pciplexily of him that was justly angry, 
is perfectly new. After luniing over many volumes, 
said the seller to the buyer, “ Sir, you know 1 have 
long asked yon to send me back the first volume of 
the French seiraonsi formerly lent you.”— “ Sir,” 
said the chapman, “ I have often looked for it, 
hut cannot And Jt , it is certainly lost, and I know 
not to whom I lent it, it is so many years ago,”— 

“ Then, Sir, here is the otlier volume ; I’ll send \ou 
home that, and please to pay for both.” — “ My | 
friend,” replied he, “ canst thou be so senseless as 
not to know that one volume is as imperfect in my 
library as in your shop?” — “ Yes, Sir, but it is 
ycyl liave loht the first volume ; and, to he short, I 
will be paid.’" — “Sir,” answeicd the chapman, 
“you are a young man, your brjok is lost; and 
learn by this little fo«8 to bear much greater adver- 
sities, whuh you must expect to meet with,”— 

“ Yes, Sir, but I’ll bear when I must, but I have 
not lost now, for I say you have it, and shall pay 
me.”— “ Friend, you grow warm; I tell you the 
book IS lo.st ; ana t fore.sec, in the course even of a 
prosperous life, that you will meet afflictions to 
make you road, if you cannot bear this trifle.”— 

“ Sn, there is in this case no need of bearing, for 
you have the book.”—” I say, Kir. I have not the 
book; but your passion will not let you beareuougli 
to be informed that 1 have it not. Learn resigUa- 
tion of yourself to the distresaes of thia Ufa ; nay, do 
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not fret and fume ; it is my duty to tell you, that 
you are of an impatient upint, and an impatient 
spirit IS never without woe." — ** Was ever any thing 
like this P”—“ Yes, Sir, there have been many things 
like this . the lossMs but a tfiflc ; but your temper 
is wanton, and inc apable of (he least pain ; there- 
fore let rne advise you, be patient; the book is lost, 
but do not you for that reason lose yourself. — T.* 


No. 439.] THURSDAY, JULY 24. 1712. 

til narratn feiruiit a»1o' mensurnquo ficu 

Crescit, el audilli aliquid »ovus adjuMt auctor 

(3vid, Metani xu 57 

Some loll what they have heard, or lalen devjso; 

Each fiction still iniprov d with added lies. 

Ovid describes the palace of Fume as situated m 
the very centre of the uuiveise, and perforated with 
BO many windows and avenues as gave her the 
sight of every thing tiial was done in the heaveu.s, 
in the earth, and in the sea. The structure of it 
was coutnved in so admiiablc a manner, that it 
echoed evoiy word which was spuken in the whole 
compass ol nature ; so that the palace, .says the poet, 
was always tilled with a confused hubbub of low, 
dying sounds, the \uices being almost spent and 
worn out befoie they arrived at this gcncial rcui- 
dezvous of spc’ches and whispers. 

1 conbidei couits with the same regard to the 
guverurnents wliudi they buperintend, as Ovid’s pa- 
lace of Fume with regard to the uiiiverse. The 
eyes of a watchful minister run through the whole 
jicoplc. Theic 13 scarce a murmur or complaint that 
doe^ not reach his eais. They have ncws-gatheiers 
and intelligenccis, distributed into their sevc^ial 
walks and quarters, who bring in their respective 
quotas, and make them ac’quainted with the dis- 
course and couvcrsation of the whole kingdom or 
common wealth whore they arc employed. 4'ho 
wisest of kings, alluding to these invisible and uu- 
suspeclcd spies, who are planted by kings and lubis 
over their fellow-citi/en«, as w cdl as to those voluntaiy 
informers (bat arc buzzing about the eais of a great 
man, and making their court by such secret methods 
of intelligence, has given us u very prudent cau- 
tion ;t “ Cuiseiiot the? king, no not in thy thought, 
and curse not the nib in thy bed-chamber ; foi a 
bnd of the air shall carry the voice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter." 

As it is absolutely necessary for rulers to make 
use of other people’s eyes and cars, they should take* 
particular care to do it in such a manner, that it 
may not bear too bard on the person whose life and 
conversation are incpiircd into. A man who is 
capable of so infamous a calling as that of d spy, 
IS not very much to be relied upon. He can have 
no great ties af honour, or checks of conscience,' to 
restrain him in those covert evidences, where the 
erson accused has no opportunity of vitidicating 
imself. He will be more industrious to carry that 
whicli is grateful than that wbicli is true. There 
will be no occasion for him if he does not hear and 
see things w'urth discovery ; so that he naturally 
inflames every word and circumstance, aggravates 
what is faulty, perverts whdt is good, and misie- 

• By Slcel See No 324, ad/fiicw. 

This seen© passed in the ahop of Mr Vaillant, afterward 
Messrs Payne and MaLkinlay a, in the Straiui . and the sub - 
)ect of It was (for It is still oi remembrance) a voliiin* of 
Massillou • Sermons '1 he shop u now oi'o of the last to which 
r-nthon wish to ha^e recoursp, a trunk maker's ' 

^ Reel. X 20 


presents what is indifferent. Nor is it to be doubted 
hut that such ignominious wretches let their private 
passions into these their clandestine informations, 
and often wreak their particular spite or malice 
against the person whom they arc set to watch. It 
is a pleasant .scene enough, which un Italian au- 
thor describes between a spy and a cardinal who 
employed him. Tlic cardinal is represented as 
minuting down every thmg that is told him. The 
spy begins with a low voice, “ Such a (fhe, the ad- 
vocate, whispered to one of his friends, within niy 
hearing, that your eminence was a very gieat pol- 
troon and, after having given his patron time to 
take it down, adds, that another called him a mer- 
cenary rascal III a public conveisation. The car- 
dinal replies, “ Very well," and bids him go on. 
'J'he spy proceeds, and loads him with lejiurts of 
the same nature, till the caiduial inses in great 
wiath, calls him an impudent scoundrel, and kicks 
him out of the room. 

It IS observed of great and hcioic minds, that 
they have not only shown a partu ular disregard 
to those unmerited repioaches which liavc been 
cast upon them, but have been altogether free 
from that impel tiiieiit curiosity of irqiiinng after 
them, or the poor levenge of resenting tlimn. The 
histories of Ale.\ander and Coisar me lull of this kind 
of instances. Vulgar souls are of a quite contraiy 
character. Dionysius, the tyrant ol Sicily, had a 
dungeon which was a very curious piece of archi- 
tecture ; aud of which, as I am iiifornied, there aie 
still to be seen some remains in that island. It wa.s 
called Dionysius’s Ear, and built with several little 
windings and labyrinths, in the form of a real ear. 
The structure of it made it a kind of viiiispering 
place, but such a one as gatlicicd I lie voice of him 
vrbo spoke into a fuuiicd which was placed at the 
[very top of it The tyrant used to lodge all his 
[state ciiminals, or those whom he supposed to be 
I engaged together in any evil designs upon him, in 
[this dungeon. Ho had at the same time an apart- 
ment over it, where he used to apply himself to the 
funnel, and by that means overheard every thing 
that w'as whispered in the dungeon, I believe one 
may ventuie to affirm, that a CEesar or an Alex- 
ander would ralher have died by the treason, than 
have used such disingenuous means for the detecting 
of it. 

A man who in ordinary life is very inquisitive 
after evei^ thing which is spoken ill of him, passes liis 
tunc but very indifferently. He is wounded by every 
arrow that is shot at him, and puts it in the power 
of every insignificant enemy to disquiet him. Nay, 
he will sifter from what has been said of linn, when 
it is forgotten by those who said or heaid it. For 
this rea.son I could never bear one of those ofticiousi 
friends, that would be telling every malicious re- 
port, every idle censure, that paanecl upon me. The 
tongue of man is so petulant, and his thoughts so 
variable, that one .should not lay too great a slree.s 
upon any present speeches and opinions. Fraise 
and obloquy proceed very fiequeutly out of the 
same mouth upon the same person, and upon the 
sarae^ occasion. A generous enemy will sometimes 
bestow commeudalioiis, as the dearest friend caiuiol 
sometimes refrain from speaking ill. The man who 
is ^indifferent >n cither of those respects gives h;s 
opinion at random, and praises or disapproves as hu 
finds himself in humour. 

I shall conclude this essay with part of a charac- 
ter, which IS finely diawn by the Euil of Clarendon, 
in the fiislbuok cf bib Ihbtoiy, and which gives u» 
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the lively picture of a great man teasing biirihclf 
with an absurd curiosity. 

“ He had not that application and submisHion, 
and reverence for the queen, a? might have been 
expected liom his wisdom and breeding; and often 
ciossed lier preleiiceo and defliies with more rude- 
ness than was natural to him. Yet he was imper- 
tinently solicitous to know wiiut her majesty said of 
him in private, and what resentmeuts she had to- 
waidfl him. And when by some confidants, who 
had their ends upon him from those offices, he was 
informed of some bitter expressions falling from her 
majesty, he was so exceedingly afflicted and tor- 
mented with the sense of it, that sometimes by pas- 
sionate complaints and represeutai ms to the king, 
sometimes by more dutitul addresses and expostula- 
tions with the queen in bewailing his iinsfortune, 
he frequently exposed himself, and left his condition 
worse than it wms before, and the cclaircissemout 
comraonly ended in the discovery of the persons 
fiom whom he had received his most secret intelli- 
gence,” — C. 

No. 410] FRIDAY, JULY 25, 1712. 

V^vere 91 rcete ncsci^, decode peritis. — H or 2 Kp il 213 

Leivrii to live well, or faiily malio your will — Pont. 

1 HAVE already given my leader an account of a 
set of meiry fellows who .lu' [lassing their summer 
together iii the country, being provided of a great 
house, where there is not only a couvcuient apart- 
ment ibi every ]»artii ular person, but a large infir- 
mary foi the reception of such of them as are any 
way indisposed or out of humour. Having lately 
received a letter from the setrelary of this society, 
by Older of the whole fratcinity, which acquaints 
me With their behaviuui during the last week, I shall 
here make a present of it to the public. 

“ Mu. Si'ECTATOU, 

“ We are glad to find that you approve the esta- 
blishment which we have heie made tor the letnev- 
ing of good manners and agreeable convcrsaliou, 
and shall use our best einioavours so to improve our- 
selves m this our summer retireineut, that we imiy 
next winter serve as patteiiis to the town Rut to 
the end that this our institution may bo no less ad- 
vantageous to the public tlian to ourselves, wc shall 
comniunicatc to you one week of our proceedings, 
ilcsiring you at the same time, if you see any Uung 
faulty in them, to favour us with your admonitions ; 
toi you must know, Sir, that it has hern proposed 
amongst us to choose you for our visitor; to which 
1 must fujiher add, that one of the college having 
declared lust week he did not like the Spectator ol 
the day, and not being able to assign any just rea- 
80 US for such his dislike, he wag sent to the in- 
firmary ntm’nie contradicente. 

“ On Monday the assembly was in very good Iiu- 
luour, haviug received some recruits of Fii'iichclaiet 
that morning’ when, unluckily, towards the middle 
of the dinner, one of the company swore at his ser- 
vant in a very rough manner for bv.ving put too 
much water in his wine. Upou which the pre^dent 
of the day, who is alw’ays the mouth of tno company, 
after having convinced him of the inpertiuencc of 
his passion, and the insult it had made upon Uie 
company, ordered his man to take him fiom uie 
tible, and convey him to the infirmary. There was 
but one more sent away that day ; this was a gentle- 
man, who is reckoned by some persons one of the 
greatest wits, and by others one of the greatc-t , 


boobies about town. This )ou will say is a strange 
character: but what makes it stranger yet, it is a 
very true one, for he is perpetually the reverse of 
himself, being always merry or dull to excess. We 
brought him hither to divert us, which he did very 
well upon the road, having lavished away as much 
wit and laughter upon the hackney-coachman as 
might have served him during his whole stay here, 
had it been duly managed. He had been lumpish 
for two or three days, but was so far connived at, in 
hopes of recovery, that we dispatched one of the 
briskest fellows among the brotherhood into the in- 
firmary for having told him at table ho wag not 
merry. But our president observiug that he in- 
dulged himself in this long fit of stupidity, and con- 
struing it as a contempt of the college, ordered him 
to retire into the place prepared lor such compa- 
nions. He was no sooner got into it, but his wit 
and mirth returned upon him in so violent a man- 
ner, that he shook the whole infirmary with the 
noise of it, and had so good an cflect upon the rest 
of the patients, that he brought them all out to din- 
ner with him the next day. 

“ On Tuesday we were no sooner sat down, but 
one of the company complaiuod that his liead ached; 
upon which another asked him, in an insolent man- 
ner, what he did tlieie then? This insensibly grew 
into some warm words; so that the president, in 
Older to keep the peace, gave directions to take 
them both from the table, and lodge them in the 
infirmary Not long after, another of the company 
lellmg us he knew, by a pain in his ahoulder, tliat 
we should have some ram, the president ordered 
him to bo removed, and placed as a weathor-glasB 
in the apartment above mentioned. 

On Woduesrlay, a gentleman, having received 
a letter written m a womun’a hand, and changing 
colour twice or thrice as he read u, desired leave to 
retire into tlie infirmary. The president cou- 
sented, but denied him the use of pen, ink, and 
paper, till such time as he had slept upon it. One 
of the company being seated at the lower end of the 
I table, and discovering his secret discontent, by find- 
I ing fault with every dish that was served up, and 
! refusing to laugh at any thing ih.it was said, the 
! president told him, that he fouud he was in an 
uneasy seat, aud desired him to accommodate 
himself bettor in the infirmary. After dinner, a 
very honest fellow chancing to let a pun fall from 
him; his neighbour cried out, ‘To the infirmary ;* 
at the same time pretending to be sick at it, as hav- 
ing the same natural antipathy to a pun which some 
have to a cat. This produced a long debate. Upou 
the whole, the punster was acquitted, and his neigh- 
bour sent off. 

“ On Thursday there was but ouc delinquent 
TIfts was a gentleman of strong voice, but weak 
understanding. He had unluckily engaged himself 
in dispute with a man of excellent sense, but of a 
modest ehycution. The man of heat replied to every 
answer of his antagonist with a louder note than 
ordinary, and only raised his voice when he should 
have enforced his argument. Finding himself at 
length driven to an absurdity, ho still reasoned m a 
more clamorous and confused manner; and, to make 
the greater impression upou his hearers, concluded 
with a loud thump upon the table. The president 
immediately ordered him to be tarried off, and dieted 
with water-gruel, till such time as he should be 
sufficiently weakened for couvoTRation. 

“ On Friday there pnbi>cd little remarkable, j 
saving only, tljit several pelUpifil wcie read of the i 
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persons m custody, desiring to be released from 
thoir confineiaont, and voaching for one another’s 
good behaviour for the future. 

“ On Saturday we received many excuses from 
persons who had found themselves m an unsociable 
temper, and had voluntarily shut themselves up. 
The infirmary was, indeed, never so full a*, on this 
day, which 1 was at some loss to account for, till, 
upon my going abroad, I observed that it was an 
easterly wind. The retirement of most of my tnends 
has given me opportunity and leisure of writing jou 
this letter, which 1 must not conclude without assur- 
ing you, that all the members of our college, as well 
those who are under confinement as those who are 
at libeity, are your very humble servants, though 
none moie than,” &c.— C. 


No. 411 1 SATURDAY, JULY 26 1712. 

Si frin tus illabatur orbis, 

liupuviduni fericiit ruinsp — IIOR 9 Od iii 7. 

Should the whole frame of iiHture round him break, 

In nun and cotifii'^iou hurl d, 

He, unconcern d, would Jit-ar the miKhly crock. 

And utaiul secure amulsl a fallmj{ world. — AyoN. 

Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless 
and a very wretched being. He is subjeet every 
moment to the greatest calamities and misfortunes. 
He IS beset with cJangeis on all sides; and may be- 
come unhajipy by numbciless casualties, which he 
(ould not foresee, nor have prevented had he fore- 
seen them. 

It is our comfort, while we arc obnoxious to so 
many accidents, that we are under the care of One 
who directs contingencies, and has m his hands the 
management of every thing that is capable of An- 
noying or offending us; who knows the assistance 
w’e stand in need of, and is always ready to bestow 
It on lliosc who ask it of him. 

The natural homage which such a creature bears 
to so intinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm re- 
liance on him for the blessings and conveniences of 
life, and a habitual trust in him for didiveranre out 
of all such dangers and difficulties as may belal us. 

The man who always lives in this disposition of 
mind, has not the same dark and melancholy views 
of human nature, as he who considers himself ah- 
stiactedly fioin this relation to the Supreme Being. 
At the same time that he reflects upon his own 
weakness and imperfection, he comforts hiinself 
With the comtempLition of those divine attributes 
which are employed for his safety and his welfare. 

I He finds his want of foresight made up by the Om- 
iiigcience of him who is his support. He is not 
sensible of his own want of strength, when he knows 
that his helper is almighty. In short, the person 
who has a firm trust ou the Supreme Being is jiower- 
ful in his power, wise by his wisdom, happy by his 
happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine 
attribute, and loses his own iu.siifficieDcy m the ful- 
ness of infinite perfection. ' 

To make our lives more easy to us, we ore com- 
manded to put our trust in him, who is thus able to | 
relieve and succour us : the divine goodness having 
made such a reliance a duty, notwithstanding we 
should have been miserable had it been forbid- | 
den US. | 

Among several motives which might be made use I 
of to recommend this duty to us, 1 shall Kinly take j 
notice of these that follow — 

The first and strQg|rest is, that we are promised 
he will not fail thotP^o put their trust in him. 


But, without considering the supernatural bless* 
ing which aciompanies this duty, we may observe, 
that it has a natural tendency to its own revrard, or, 

] in other words, that this firm trust and confidenre 
' m the great Disposer of all things, contiibutes very 
much to the getting clear of any affliction, or to the 
healing it manfully. A person who believes he 
j has his succour at hand, and that he acts in the 
j sight of his fiiend, often exerts himself beyond his 
j abilities, and does worideis that are not to^e matched 
by one who is not animated with such a conliclenco 
' of success. I could pioduce instances from history, 
of generals, who, out of a belief that they were un- 
der the protection of some invisible assistant, did 
not only encoiii.ige their soldicis to do their utmost, 

I but have acted themselves beyond what they would 
i have done had they not been inspired by snch a be- 
lief. I might in the same manner show how such a 
trust m file assistance of an Almighty Being natu- 
rally produces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all 
other dispositions of the mind that alleviate those 
calamities which we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue administcis great com- 
fort to the mind of man in times of poverty and 
affliction, but most of all in the hour of death. 
When the soul is hovering m the last moments of 
its scpaiation, when it is just entering on another 
state of existence, to conveisc with sc'one.9, and ob- 
jects, and compuinoiis, that aie altogether new,— 

I what can support her undci such li eiiihlings of 
thought, such feais, such anxiety, such appiehcii- 
sions, but the casting of all her cares upon iiuii who 
first gave her being, who has eonductod her thiougli 
one stage of it, and will be always with her, to 
■ guide and comfoit her in her progress through 
, eternity ? 

1 David has very beautifully repiesentcd this steady 
i reliance on God Almighty lu his twenty-third psalm, 

! which IS a kind of pasloral hymn, and filled wuth 
those allusions which aic usual in that kind of 
writing. As the poetry is very exquisite, I shall 
present my reader w’lth the following translation 
of It;— 

I I 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 

And feed me w'llh a shepherd’s rare; 

His prcseiire shall my wauls supply. 

And gimrd me with a watihful eye. 

My noon-day walks ho sh.ill alleiid, 

I And ull my nihlni({hl hours defend. 


! When in the sultiy ftlehe I faint, 

j Or on the thirsty Tiinunlain pant 

1 To ferule vales and dewy meads 

I My weary, wand’run,' steps he *ead«. 

I Where peaceful ri\ ers, soft niid slow, 

I Amid the verdant liuid.scape (low 


ThouKli in the p.iths of death I tread. 
VVith gloomy horrors overspread. 

My steadfast heart shall know no ill, 

For thou. O Lord, art with me still, 

Thy friendly crook shall give mo aid, 

And guide me tL'ough the dreadful I'liade 

IV 

c Though In a hare and rugged way, 
Through devious, lonely wilds I stray, 
I'hy bounty shall iny pains beguile: 

The barren wilderness shall ^inlle 
With sudden green* and herbage crown'd , 
And streams shall murmur all srouud 
U 
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No. 442.] MONDAY, JULY 28, 1712. 

Scribimtu Indocti doctique - - ■ ■ Hor. 2 Ep. i. 117 

— — -Those who cannot write, and those who can. 

All rhyme, and acrawl, and scribble, to a man — Popk. 

I DO not know whether I enough explained myself 
to the world, when I invited all men to be assistant 
to me m this my work of speculation ; for I have 
not yet acquainted my readers, that besides the let- 
ters aud valuable hints I have from time to time 
received from my correspondents, 1 have by me 
aeveral curious aud extraordinary papers sent with 
a design (as no one will doubt when they are pub- 
lished) that they might be printed entire, aud with- 
out any alteration, by way of Spectator. I must 
acknowledge also, that 1 myself, being the first pro- 
jector of the paper, thought I had aright to make 
them my own, by dressing them in my own style, 
by leaving out what would not appear like mine, 
and by adtiiug whatever might be proper to adapt 
them to the character and genius of my paper, 
with which it was almost impossible these could . 
exactly correspond, it being certain that hardly i 
two men think alike; and, therefore, so many 
men so many Spectatois. Besides, I must own, 
my weakness for glory is such, that, it I eon- j 
suited that only, I might be so far swayed by it, 
as almost to wish that no one could write a Spec- 
tator besides! myself; nor can I deny, but upon the 
first perusal of those papers, I felt some seeict in- 
clinations of ill-will fuwardb the persons who wrote 
them. This was the impievsion I had upon the 
first reading them ; but upon a late review (more 
for the sake of entertainment than use), regarding 
them with another eye than I had done at first (for 
by convGiting them as well as I could to my own 
use, I thought I had utterly disabled them from 
ever offending me again as Spectators), I found 
myself moved liy a passion yeiy different from that 
of envy; sensibly touched with pity, the softest and 
most generous of all passions, when I reflected 
what a cruel disappointment the neglect of those 
papers must needs have been to the writers who 
impatiently longed to see them appear m print, 
and who, no doubt, triumphed to themselves in the 
hopes of having a share with me m the applaus'^ of 
the public ; a pleasure so great, that none but those 
who have experienced it can have a sense of it. In 
this manner of viewing those papers, I really found 
I had not done them justice, there being something 
so extremely natural and peculiarly good in .sonne 
of them, that I will appeal to the woild whether it 
was possible to alter a word in them without doing 
them a manifest hurt aud violeuce; and whether 
they can ever appear lightly, and as they ought, but 
in their owu native dress and colours. Aud therefore 
r think I should not only wrong them, but deprive 
the world of a considerable satisfaction, should I 
any longer delay the making them public. 

A liter I have published a few of these Spectators, 

I doubt not but I shall find the .success of them to 
equal, if noi surpass, that of the best of my own. An 
author should take all methods to humblo himself 
in the opinion he has of his own performances. When 
those papers appear to the world, I doubt not but 
they will be followed by many others ; and 1 shall 
not repine, though I myself shall have left me lyt 
a very few days to appear in public; but, pre- 
ferring the general weal and advantage to any con- 
siderations of myself, 1 am resolved for the future 
to publish any Spectator that deserves it entire, and 
witoout any alteration ; assuring the world (if there 


can bo need of it) that it is none of mine; and it 
Uie authors think fit to subscribe theic names, 1 will j 
add them. 

I think the best way of promoting this generous 
aud useful design will be by giving out subjects oi* 
themes of all kinds whatsoever, ou which (with a 
preamble of the extraordinary benefit and advan- 
tage that may acciue thereby to the public) I will 
'invite all manner of persons, whether scholars, 
citizens, courtiers, gcutlomon of the town or coun- 
try, and all beaux, rakes, smarts, prudes, coquettes, 
housewives, aud all sorts of wits, whether male or 
female, and however distinguished, whether they be 
true wits, whole or half wits, or whether arch, dry, 
natural, acquired, genuine, or depraved wits ; and 
persons of all sorts of tempers aud complexions, 
i whether the severe, the delightful, the impertinent, 
i the agreeable, the thoughtful, busy or careless, 
the serene or cloudy, jovial or melancholy, unto- 
wardly or easy, the cold, temperate, or sanguine; 
and of what manneis or dispositions soever, whether 
the ambitious or humble-minded, the proud or piti- 
ful, ingenuous or base-minded, good or ill-natured, 
public-spinted or selfish; and under what fortune 
or cirriimstiuco soever, whether the contented or mi- 
serable, happy or unfoitunute, high or low, nch or 
poor (whether .so tlirough want of money, or desiro 
of more), healthy or sickly, married or single ; nay, 
whether tall or short, tat or lean; and of vrliat 
trade, occupation, profession, station, country, fac- 
tion, party, persuasion, quality, age, or condition 
soevei , who have ever made thinking a pait of 
their business or diversion, and have any thing wor- 
thy to nnpartou these subjects to the world according 
to their several and respci tive talents or geniuses ; 
and, as the subjects given out hit their tempers, 
humours, or circumstances, or may bo made pro- 
fitable to the public by their particular knowledge 
or experience in the matter proposed, to do their 
utmost ou them by such a time, to the end they may 
I receive the inexpressible and irresistible pleasure 
of seeing their essays allowed of and relished by 
, the rest of mankind. 

j I will not prepossess the reader with too great 
' expectation or the extraordinary advantages which 
' must redound to the public by these essays, when 
the different thoughts and observations of all sorts 
ot persons, according to their quality, age, sex, 

! education, professions, humours, manners, and con- 
ditions, See. shall be set out by themselves in the 
clearest and most genuine light, and as they them- 
selves would wish to have them appear to the world. 

The thesis proposed for the present exercise of the 
adventurers to write Spectators is Money ; on which j 
Isubjet-t all persons are desired to send in their ! 
thoughts within ten days alter the date hereof.— T. j 

*No. 443.) TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1712. 

Sublatam ex oculis quierimu^ .iiMdl. — H or. 3 Od xmv. 32. 

Bnalch'd from our night, wre eagerly punue, 

And fondly would recall her to our view. 

CAMILLA* TO THB SPKCTAIOR. 

'* Mr. Spectator, Venice, July 10, N S. 

I TAKE It extremely ill, that you do not reckon 
conspicuous persons of your nation are within your 
cognizance, though out of the dominions of Great 
Britain. I little thought, in the green years of my 
life, that 1 should ever call it a happiness to be out 
of dear England; but as J grew to woman, 1 found | 

Mn Tofts, who played the porlglCaindU in the opera ol 
Hut Dunie 
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myfielf losb acceptable id proportion to the in- 
crease of my meiit. Their ears in Italy arc t.o 
differently formed from the make of yours in Enj^- 
land, that I never come upon the stage, but a gene- 
ral satisfaction appeals iii every countenance of the 
vsdiole peojjle. "When 1 dwell upon a note, 1 behold 
ail the men aecoiiiparvyiug me with heads iiicliuing, 
and Idlling of their peisons on one side, as dying 
a A ay with me. The women too do justice to iii) 
merit, and no ill-natured worlhless crcatio'e rncs, 
‘ The vain thing,' when I am i.ipt up in the pt i- 
foiinance of mj part, and sensibly touciied with llie 
effect my voice has upon all who hoar mo, t live 
here distinguished as one whom natuie lias been 
libel al to in a graceful peison, aiul exalted mien, 
and heavenly voice. Tliese jiaiticularilies in this 
strange cuuutiy aie aigumeuts lor le.spcct and ge- 
nerosity to hei who l^ possessed of tiiein. The Ita- 
lians see a thousand beauties 1 am sensible I have 
no preti iue to, and abundantly make uj) to me the 
itijuslue J received in my own country, ol disallow- 
ing me wdiat I really had. The humour of hissing, 
winch vou have among you, I do not know any 
thing ol ; and their ajiplaiiscs are utteied in sighs, 
and bearing a part at tlie cddeiices of voice with the 
jiCM'sons who aie peifoiming. I am olten jmt in 
mind of those compluisaiit lines of my own country- 
man,'*^ whi'ii be IS calling all his fuculties togetlicr 
(o he.tr AialielU. 

Lrt till bo o.k )i voftptt motion cease. 

Bo ev'ry loud iuiuuUuouh Utoui^ht ut peace , 

.'.lid ev ry nulei td breatti 
Be cairn as ui tlic arms of death ‘ 

And thou. nu»<il tickle, most uneasy part. 

Thou restless waiuk'iei my heaii. 

Be still, gently, all' gt iiily le.ic e, 

T liou l)iisy, idle lluiig, to heave 
Slu lint a pulse, and lc< my blood, 

'that turbuleiiT, unruly Hood, 

Be softly staid 

Lei me be all, but iny attention, dead 

“ The whole city of \ emce is as still when I am 
einging as this polite hearer was to Mi.s. Hunt. But 
when they bieak that sdctice, did you know the 
pleasuie I arn in, when every man utters Ins ap- 
jilause by culling me alotid, ‘ 'I'he dear creatine ' 
Tlie angel ' The Venus ! What attitude she moves 
with!— Hush, she sings again I’ We have no bois- 
terous wits who dale distuib an audience, and break 
the public pcai (' inriely to slnov they dare. Mi. 
Spectator, I wiilc this to you thus lu haste’, to tell 
you 1 am so very muth at ease here, that 1 know 
nothing but joy; and 1 will not return, but leave 
you 111 England to hiss all merit of your own 
giowth off’ the stage. I know, Sir, you weie always 
my admirer, and iheicfore I am yours, 

“ Camilla. 

“ P. S. 1 am ten times better dressed than ever I 
was in England." 

" Mlt. SP4.CTATOR, 

“The project in yours of the llth instant, of 
fiiitheiing the correspondencQ and knowledge idThat 
considerable part ot mankind, the trading world, 
cannot but be highly commendable. Good lectures 
to young traders may have very good effects on their 
1 conduct ; but beware you propagate no false notions 
j ol trade : let none of your correspondents impose 
I on the world by puling forth base methods m u good 
i light and gliiiviug them over with lmp^ope^ terms, 
j I would have no means of piofit set for copies to 
others, but such as aie laudable in themselves. Let 
Dot noise he calbd imlu>.liy, nor impiiilence cou- 

j • Mr. Coiiijrt vtt 


1 rage. Let not good fortune be imposed on iho 
1 world for good management, nor poverty be called 
folly; impute not always bankruptcy to extiava^- 
gance, nor an estate to foresight, Nigganlliiiess is 
not good husbuniliy, nor generosity prolusion. 

“ lloncstus IS a welUmeauiiig auJ judicious trader, 
hath substantial goods, and tiades with his own 
stock, husbands his money to the best advantage, 

' without taking all the advantages of the rj^cessities 
of lus woiknieii, oi gunding the face of the poor. 
FortniiaUis i.s slocked with ignniance, and conse- 
quently with scH-opimou ; the (pialily of lus goods 
cannot but be suita’de to that ol his judgment, 
llone&liis ple.isca discerning people, and keeps their 
custom by good usage; inakes modest piotit by ino- 
d(>st mean to the decent support of Ins iaiuily ; 
[whilst Euitunatus, blusteiing always, jm.'-hes on, 

' promising m»ich and pLi-forming little ; with obse- 
quiousness offensive to people of seii'sc, stiikea at 
all, catches much the gi eater part, and laiscs a 
considciablc fortune by imposition on otheis, to the 
^discouragement and rum of those who trade in llm 
same way. 

“ I give heie but loose hints, and beg yon to be 
veiy tircumspect in the province you have now un- 
dei taken il you perfoim it successfully, it will he 
a very great good ; for nothing is more wanting 
than that mechanic industiy were set forth with the 
freedom and gieatness ol mind which ought always 
to accompany a uiuii of a libeial education. 

“ Vour humble Seivant, 

“ From my shop under *• JH. (J. 

the Royal Exchange. July 21 ” 

“Mr. Spectator, July 21, 1712. 

“ Notwithstanding the rejieafed censuies that 
youi spectatorial WLsdom lias passed upon people 
imoie lomaikable I'ui impudence than wit, there an* 
j yet some icuiaining, wlio pa^-s with the giddy jiail 
'of maiikind I'oi '^u^hc•lent sharei.s of the lattei, who 
have noth.ug hut the former quabbcation to recum- 
nieiid them. Another timely aimnadversion is .ib- 
solutelv necessary, be pleased, iherefoie, once for 
all, to let llicse gentlemen know, that iheie is 
ncuhei ninth nor good-humour in hooting a young 
fellow out ol couutenaiiee ; nor that it will ever con- 
st ilute a wil, to conclude a tart piece ol bufiboiieiy 
[with a ‘ Whdt makes you blush?’ Piay please to 
niforin them again, that to speak what they know' 
IS shocking proceeds from ill-ii.iluic and a sterility 
I of biuin; especially when the subjei t wnll not ad- 
mit of raillery, and then discourse has no pretension 
to satiic hut what i.s in their design to disoblige. 
I should be very glad, too, if you would take notice, 
thai a daily rc-petition of the same overbearing inso- 
lence IS vet more insupportable, and a conffrmaf nm 
of very extraoidinury dulness. The sudden publi 
cation of this may have an etlect upon a notorious 
offender of tins kind, whose reformation would re 
douud vciy ranch to the satislaction and qimH of 
“ Your most humble Seivaut, 

T. “ E. B.” 


N^. 444.] WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1712. 

Partununt monies— — IloR Ars PoeL v. 13'J 
The mountain labours,* 

It gives me much despair in the tlesign of n 
* Former motto • 

Quid digiium tdiilo fuel luc pryrn‘<so» liiaUi ' 

I’ u .\t* no,.i V 

Cireai iry and UlUe wool — ExULiiiM I’no^iaH 
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formiuK the world by my Bpeculations, when I find 
there always arise, from one generation to another, 
successive cheats and bubbles, as naturally as beasts 
of prey, and those which are to be their food. There 
IS hardly a man in the world, one would think, so 
Ignorant, as not to know that the ordinary quack- 
doctors who publish their great abilities in little 
brown billets, distributed to all who pass by, are to 
n man impostors and murderers; yet such is the 
credulity of the vulgar, and the impudence of those 
professors, that the affair still goes on, and new pro- 
mises, of what was never done before, are made 
ever) day. What aggravates tho jest is, that even 
this prc/inise has been made as long as the memory 
of man can truce it, yet no'hiiig performed, and yet 
still prevails. As I was passing along to-day, a 
paper given into my hand, by a fellow without a 
nose, tolls us as follow's what good news is come to 
town, to Wit, that there is now' a certain cure for tho 
French disease, by a geiilleinan just come from his 
travels. 

“ In Russel-court, ovei-against tlie Cannou-ball, 
at the Surgpons’-arms in Uiury-lanc, is lately come 
from Ins travels, a surgeon who hath piactised 
surgery and physic Loth by sea and land, these 
twcuty-four yeaia. He (by the blessing) cuies the 
ycllow-jaundicp, green-sickness, scurvy, diopsy, sur- 
teits, long sea-voyagcs, campaigns, and woinen’s 
iniscarriagcs, lying-m, &c. as some people that hm 
been lame these thirty \ears can le.siily; in short, 
ho cureth all diseases uicideut to men, women, or 
< hildren,” 

If a man could be so indolent as to look upon this 
havoc of tho human species, which is made by vice 
and iguoianco, it would be a good ridiculous work 
to comment upon the declaration ot this accom- 
plished traveller. There is something unaccounta- 
bly taking among tlie vulgar in those who come 
fiom a great way off. Ignorant people of quality, 
as Ui.'Uiy theie are of such, dote excessively tins 
nay; many instant es of wliith cveiy man will sug- 

-t to himself, without any cnurueratiuii of them. 
The iguorants of low'er order, who cannot, like the 
u{)per ones, be profuse of llieir money to those re- 
coriiiu nded by coming from a distance, are no less 
corapldisaut than tht* otheis, for they venture their 
lives from the same admiration. 

“ The doctor is lately come from his travels,’" 
and has “ practised both by sea and land,” aud 
therefore t urcs “ the green-6ickues.s,loiig sca-voyages, 
campaigns, and lying-iu.” Both by sea aud land ! 

I will not answer for the distempers called sea-voy- 
ages and campaigns ; but I dare say those of green- 
sickness and lying-in might be as well taken care 
of if the doctor stayed ashore. But the ait of 
managing mankind is only to make them staie a 
hi tic, to keep up their astonishment, to let nothing 
he familiar to them, but ever to have something in 
their sleeve, in which they must think you aie deeper j 
than they are. There is an ingenious fellow, a j 
barber of my acquaintance, who, besides his broken | 
fiddle and a diied sea-monster, has a twine-coid, i 
F, framed with two nails at each end, > his window, 
and the words “ rainy, dry, wet,” and so foith, 
written to denote the weather, accoiJiiig to the 
rising or falling of the cord. Wc very great scho- 
lars are not apt to wonder at this ’ but I observei^ a 
very honest lellow, a chance customer, who sot in , 
the chair before me to be shaved, fix his eye upon 
this miraculous performance during the opcralmu 
upon his cbm and face. When those aud his head 


also were cleared of all encumbrances and extros* 
cences, he looked at the fish, then at (he fiddle, stil) 
grubbing in his pockets, and casting bis eye again 
at the twine, and the words writ on each side ; then 
altered his mind as to ferthings, and gave my friend 
a silver sixpence. The business, as t said, is to 
keep up the amazement ; and if rny friend had had 
only the skeleton and kit, ho must have been con- 
tented with a legs payment. But the doctor we 
were talking of adds to his long voyages the testi- 
mony of some people “ that hat been thirty years 
lame.” When I received my paper, a eagacious 
fellow took one at the same time, and read till he 
came to the thirty years* confinement of his friends, 
and went off very well conrvmced of the doctor’s 
sufficiency. You have many of those prodigious 
persons, who have had some extraordinary accident 
at their bnth, or a great disaster in some part of 
their lives. Any thing, however foreign from the 
business the people want of you, will convince them 
of your ability in that you profess. There is a doc- 
tor in Mouse-alley, near Wapping, who sets up for 
curing cataracts, upon the credit of having, as his 
bill .sets forth, lost an eye lu tho emperor’s service. 
His patients come in upon this, and he shows the 
muster-roll, which coufiiin.s that ho was in hii im- 
perial majesty’s troops ; and he puts out their eyes 
with great success. Who would believe that a man 
should be a doctor for the cure of biirsten children, 
by declaring that bis father and giandfather were 
both biir3teii ? But Charles Ingolston, next door to 
the Haip, in Barbican, has made a pretty penny by 
(hat asseveration. The genciality go upon their 
first conception, and think no further; all tho rest 
IS granted. They lake it, that there is something 
uni'omiuori in you, and give you credit for the rest. 
You may be sure it is upon that I go, when some- 
times, let It be to the purpose or not, I keep a Latin 
sentence iii my front; and I was not a little pleased, 
wlicn I obscived one of my readers say, casting his 
eye upon my twentieth paper, ” More Latin still? 
What a piodigious scholar i» tins man!” But as I 
have here taken nuRh liberty with this learned doc- 
tor, I must make up all I have said by repeating 
what be seems to be in earne.st in, and honestly to 
pioniisc to those who will not receive him as a great 
man — to wit, “ that from eight to twelve, aud from 
two till si\, be attends, for the good of the public, 
to bleed for threepence.” — T. 

No. Mf) J THURSDAY, JULY 31, 1712. 

Tanti non es, ais Sapi*. Luperce, — Mart Epig i 118 

You Hay. t.upernus, what I write 
I'n'l worth io much . you re m tho right 

This is the day on which many eminent author^ 
will probably publish their last words. 1 am ofraiu 
that few of our weekly historians, who are men that 
aliovc all others delight in war, will be able tu sub- 
sist under the weight of a stamp,* and an ap- 
preaching peace. A sheet of blank paper that must 
have this new imprimatur clapped upon it, before 
it 18 qualified to communicate any thing to the pub* 
lie, vfill make its way in the world but very heavily. 


♦ Aug 1, IT12. tbff stamp-duty here alluded to took place, 
and every single half sheet paid a halfpenny to the queen 
“ Have you soeu the red stamp ? Methinks the stamping is 
worth a halfpenny The Observator is fallen; the Medleys 
arc Jumbled together with the Hylng-Post. the Kxennucr is 
deadly sick 1 he Spectator keeps up. and doubles its price.'* 
— Sictji'i Workt, CT. bvo. voi m. p. 173, 
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In short, the necessity of carrying a stamp, and the 
improbability of notifying a bloody battle, wdl, I 
am afraid, both concur to the sinking of those thin 
folios, which have every other day retailed to us the 
historv of Europe for several years last past. A face- 
tious mend of mine, who loves a pun, calls this 

f ireaent mortality among authors, “ The fall of the 
eaf.” 

I remember, upon Mr. Baiiter’s death, there was 
published a sheet of very good sayings, inscribed, 
“ The last words of Mr. Baxter." Tne title sold 
so great a number of these papers, that about a 
week after there came out a second sheet, inscribed, 
" More last words of Mr. Baxter." In the same 
manner, I have reason to think that several inge- 
nious writers, who hove taken their leave of the 
ublic in farewell papers, will not give over so, 
ut intend to appear again, though perhaps under 
another form, and with a different title. Be that 
as it will, it 13 my business, in this place, to give an 
account of my own intentions, and to acquaint my 
reader with the motives by which I act, ni this 
great crisis of the republic of letters. 

1 have been long debating in my own heart, 
whether I should throw up my pen, as an author 
that IS cashieiod by the act of parliament which is 
to operate within this four-aiul-twenty hours, or 
whether I should still jiersist in laying my specula- 
tions, from day to day, before the public. The ar- 
gument which pievails with me most on the first 
Ride of the quesliou is, that I am informed by my 
bookseller he must raise the price of every single 
paper to two-pence, or that he shall not be able to 
pay the duty of it. Now as I am very desirous iny 
readers should have their learning as cheap as pos- 
sible, it IS with great difficulty that I comply with 
hiia in this particular. 

However, upon laying my reasons together in 
the balance, I find that those who plead for the 
conliniiance of this woik liavo much the greater 
weight. For, in the first [ilaec, in recompense for 
I the expense to which this will put my readers, it is 
[ to be hoped tliey may receive Iroin every paper so 
much instruction as will he a very good equivalent. 

And, in oidei to this, I would not advise any one 
to take it in, who, after tlie perusal of it, docs not 
find liimself two-pence the wiser, or (he better man 
for it, or who, upon exoinination, docs not believe 
that lie has had two-penii) vvoi th of miith or in- 
struction for his money. 

But I must confes.^ there is another motive which 
prevails with me more than the former. I considei 
that the tax on paper was given for the support of 
the government; and as I have enemies who are 
apt to pervert every thing I do or say, I fear they 
would ascribe the laying down my paper, on such 
an occasion, to a spirit of inalcontentedncss, which 
I am jCBolved none shall ever ,iu.stly upbraid me 
with. No, I shall glory m contributing my utmost 
to the public weal ; and, if iny country receives 
five or six pounds a <lay by my labours, I shall be 
very well pleased to find myself so useful a member. 

It is a received maxim, that no honest man should 
enrich himself by methods that are prejudicial to 
the community in which he livc.s,' and by the same 
I rule 1 think we may pronounce the person to de- 
serve very well of his conntrym«n, whose labours 
bung more into the public coflers than into his own 
potket. 

Since [ have mentioned the word enemies, I must ^ 
explain myself so far as to acquaint my reader, that 
1 mean only the insignificant party>zealoU on both | 


sides ; iten of such poor narrow souls, that they are 
not capable of thinking on any thing but with an 
eye to whig or tory. During the course of this 
paper I have been accused by these despicable 
wretches of trimming, time-serving, personal reflec- 
tion, seiret satire, and the like. Now, though, 
in these my compositions, it is visible to any reader 
of common sense that I consider nothing but my 
subject, which is always of an indifferent nature^ 
how is it possible for me to write so clear of party, 
as not to lie open to the cenRures of tho^ who will bo 
applying every sentence, and finding out persons 
and things in it, which it has no regard to? 

Several paltry scribblers and declaimers have 
done mo the honour to be dull upon me in reflec- 
tions of this nature ; but, notwithstanding my name 
has been sometimes traduced by this contemptible 
tiibe of men, I have hitheito avoided all animad- 
versions upon them. The truth of it is, I am afraid 
of making them appear considerable by taking no- 
tice of them ; foi lliey are like those imperceptible 
inserts which aro oiscovered by the microscope, and 
cannot be made the subject of observation without 
being magnilied. 

Having mentioned those few who have shown 
themselves the enemies of tins paper, I should be 
very ungiateful to the public did 1 not at the same 
time testify my gratitude to those who are its friends, 
in which number I may reckon many of the most 
distinguished persons, of all conditions, paities, and 
professions, in the isle of Great Britain. I am not 
so vain as to think this approbation is .so much due 
to the performance as to the design. Theie is, 
and ever will be, justice enough in the world to 
afford patronage and protection for those who en- 
deavour to advance tiiith and virtue, without re- 
gard to the passions and piejudiccs of any particu- 
lar cause or factiou. If I have any other merit m 
me, it i.s that 1 have new pointed all the batteiies 
of ridicule. They have been generally planted 
against peisons who have appealed serious lather 
than absuid ; or at best, have aimed rather at what 
IS unfashionable than what is vicious. For iny 
own part, I have endeavoured to make nothing ridi- 
culous that IS not in some measure criminal. I have 
set up the immoral man as the object of dension. In 
short, if I heave not formed a new weapon against vice 
and irreligion, T have at least shown how that weapon 
may be put to a right use, which has bo otten 
fought the battles of impiety and profaneuess,-— C. 


No. 416.] FRIDAY. AUGUST 1, 1712. 

Quid decent, quid non, quo virtu?, quo ferat error 

IIoK Ars. Poet, ver 308. 

What fit, what not; what oxcellent, or il) — Roscommon 

Since two or three writers of comedy, who are 
now living, have taken their farewell ot the stage, 
those who succeed them, finding themselves incapa- 
ble of rising up to their wit, humour, and good sense, 
have only imitated then^ in some of those loose un- 
guarded strokes, in which they complied with the 
corrupt taste of the more vicious part of their audience. 
When persons of a low genius attempt this kind of 
writing, they know no difference between being 
merry and being lewd. It is with an eye to some 
of these degenerate compositions that I have writ- 
ten the following discourse. 

Were our English stage but half so virtuous as 
that of the Greeks or Romans, we should quickly 
tee the influonce of it m the kifehaviuor of all tfie 
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politer parr of mankiud. It would not be fiashion 
able to ridicule religion, or its professors: the man 
of pleasure would not be the complete gentleman; 
vanity would be out of countenance ; and every 
quality which is ornamental to human nature would 
meet with that esteem which is due to it. 

If the English stage were under the same regu< 
lations the Athenian was formerly, it would have 
the same effect that had, in recommending the rc* 
ligion, the government, and public worahip, of its 
country. Were our plays subject to proper in- 
spections and limitations, we might- not only pass 
away several of our vacant hours in the highest en- 
tertainments, but should always rise from them 
wiser and better than we sat down to them. 

It IS one of the most unaccountable things in our 
age, that the lew'dness of our theatre should be so 
much complained of, so well exposed, and so little 
redressed. It is to be hoped, that some time or 
other we may be at leisuie to restrain the licentious- 
ness of the theatre, and make it contribute its as- 
sistance to the advancement of morality, and to the 
rcfoimation of the age. A.s matters stand at pre- 
sent, multitudes arc shut out !rom this noble diversion, 
by reason of those abuses and corruptions that ac- 
company it. A father is often afraid that his daugh- 
ter should be ruined by those eiitcitainnieutd which 
were invented for the accomplishment and rchiiing 
ol human nature. The Athenian and Roman pla}s 
weie written with oUch a regard to morality, that 
Sue rales used to frequent the one, and thccro the 

OtllCM, 

It happened once indeed, that Cato dropped into 
the Roman thcatio when the Floraliawero to be re- 
presented; and as, m tliat peiformaiice, which was 
a kind of religious cc?remony, there wore several in- 
decent paits to be acted, the people refused to see 
them whilst Cato was present. ALuUal, on this lunt, 
made the following epigram, which we must suppose 
was applied to some grave friend of his, that had becu 
accioeiitally present af some sucli enteitainnieut: 

Noa'^cs jocos.e dulcc cum s.icriuii Florie, 
l<i;s(o''quo lu'^ita, ct Ik cutuuii vutyi. 

('iir in llioulruni, C.ilo !se\ou*, wrasU* 

Aa i(U*o Imuurii vtneraij, utoxircK? — i Epig 3 
Why dust Hum come, great censor ol ihy age, 

To xee Llie loose divci-aons of tiio stage ^ 

With tountcnauco, and brow severe, 

W hat ui the name of goodnesu dvst thou here ? i 

See the iiuxt crowd ' how giddy, lewd, aiul vain' I 

Didst thou come in but to go out again 

An accident of this nature might hapjicu once in au i 
age among the Greeks or Romans, but they were 
LOO wise and good to let the (.onstunt nightly eiiler- 
tainrucnt be of such a nature, that peojile ol the 
most sense and virtue could not be at it. Whatever 
V'ces are leprcsented upon the stage, they ought to 
bo 80 marked and branded by the poet, as not to ap- 
pear either laudable or amiable in the person who 
18 tainted with them. But if we look into the En- 
glish comedies above mentioned, we would tbmk 
they were formed upon a quite contraiy maxim, 
ana that this rule, though it hold good upon the 
heathen stage, was not to be regarded m Christian 
theatres. There is another rule likrviise, which ! 
was observed by authors of antiquity, and wtlnch i 
these modern geniuses have no regaid to, and that 
was, never to choose an improper subnect for ridicule. 
Now a subject is improper fur ridicule, if it is apt/-o 
stir up horror and commiseration rather than laugh- 
ter For this reason, we do not lind any comedy, 
in so polite an author as Terence, raided upon the 
violations of the marriage-bed. The falsehood of 


, the wife or husband has given occasion to noble tra- 
gedies ; but a Scipio or a Lselius would not Kavo 
I looked'upon incest or murder to have been as proper 
, subjects for comedy. On the contrary, cuckoldom is 
j the basis of most of our modern plajs. If an alder- 
man appears upon the stage, you may bo sure it is 
in order to bo cuckolded. A husband that is a little 
grave, or elderly, generally meets with the same 
fate. Knights and baronets, country squires, and 
I justices of the quorum, come up to town tor no other 
I purpose. I have seen poor Dogget cuckolded in all 
these capacities. In short, our English writers are 
as frequently severe upon this innocent unhappy 
creature, commonly known by the name of a cuckold, 
as the ancient comic writers were upon an eating 
paiasite, ora vuin-gloiious soldier, 
i At the same time the poet so contrives matters 
that the two criminals are the favourites of the au- 
dience. We fcit btill, and wish well to them through 
the whole play, are pleased when they meet with 
proper opportunities, and out of humour when they 
are disappointed. The truth of it is, the accom- 
' plished gentleman upon the English stage is the 
person that is familiar with other men’s wives, and 
indifferent to his own; as the tine woman is gene- 
lally a composition of sprighthness and falsehood. I 
do not know wheilier it proceeds from barreniic.s8 of 
invention, depravation of manners, or ignorance of 
mankind, but I have often wondered that our ordi- 
nary poets cannot frame to themselves the idea of a 
line man who is not a whoremufiter,or of a line w oman 
that is nut a jilt. 

I have sometimes thought of compiling a system 
of ethics out of the wiitings of those coriupt poets, 
iiiid**r the title of Stage Morality. But I have been 
diverted from this thought by a pioject which has 
been executed by an ingenious gentleman of my 
acquaintance. He has composed, it seems, the 
history of a young fellow who has taken all his no. 
tions of the world from the stage, uud who has di- 
rected himself in ever} ciicum*tance of his life and 
conversation by the inaviins and exat>ple8 of the 
tine gentleman m English comedies, I' I can pre- 
vail upon him to give me a copy of Ihi* ncw-fasbioncd 
novel, I will bestow on it a place in my woiks, and 
question not but it may have as good an etiect upon 
the drama, as Don Quixote had upon romance. — C. 

No. 447,] SATEKDAY, AUGUST 2, 1712. 

Loiiji exerewe, my frlerul, mures the mind . 

And v\tiat we ojkc ditdik'd we pleasing liiid 

Thikk is not a common saying which has a 
bctlei turn of seu8e in it, than what we often hear 
' m the mouths of the vulgar, that “ cu.stom is a se- 
cond nature.’' It is indeed able to form the man 
anew, and to give him inclinations and capacities 
altuguther different from those he was born with. 
Dr, Plot, in Ilia History of Slaffordblnre, tells us ol 
an idiot, that chancing to live within the sound of a 
clock, and always amusing himself with counting 
the hour of the day whenever the clock Stiuik, the 
clock being spoiled by some accident, the idiot con- 
tinued to strike and count the hour without tlie help 
of it, in the same manner as he had done when it 
was entire. Though I dare not vouch for the truth 
of this story, it is very* certain that custom has a 
mechanical effect upon the body, at the same time 
that it has a very extiaordiuary influence upon Urn 
mind. 

1 shall in this papt^r consider one verv rem&rkgble 
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effect which custom has upon human nature, and way of life, are inexcusable if they do not pursue 
which, if rightly observed, may lead Us into ’very that which their judgment tells them is the mosi 
useful rules of life. What J shall here take notice laudable. The voice of reason is more to be lo- 
of in custom, is its wonderful efficacy in nSakfng garded^than the bent of any present inclination, 
every thing pleasant to us. A person who is ad- since, by the rule above mentioned, inclination will 
dieted to play or gaming, though he took but little at length come ov.er to reason, though we can never 
delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong force reason to comply with inclination, 
an inclination towards it, and gives himself up so In the third place, this observation may teach the 
entirely Jo it, that it seems the only end of his being, mo.st sensual and irreligious man to ov^irlook those 
The love of a retired or a busy life will grow upon a haidkliips diul diificulties which are apt to discourage 
man insensibly, as he is conversant in the one or him from the prosecution of a virtuous life. “The 
the other, till he is utterly unqualilied for relishing gods,’" said Hesiod, “ have placed labour before 
that to winch ho has been . for some tune disused, virtue , the way to her is at first rough and difficult, 
■Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take siiiitf, but grows more smooth and . easy the further you 
till he is unable to pass away his tune without it; advance in il.“ The man who proceeds in it with 
not to mention how our delight in any particulai steadiness and resolution, will in a little time find 
study, art, or science, rises and improves, in pro- that “ her ways are ways of pleasantness, and that 
portion to the application which wo bestow upon it. all her paths are peace.*’ 


portion to the application which wo bestow upon it. 
“Thus, what was at fiist an cxeicisc, becomes at 


I her paths are peace. 

To enforce thi.s consideration, we may further ob- 


Icngth an entertainment. Our employments are serve, that the practice of religion will not only be 
changed into oui diversions. Tiie iiiindgiows fond attended with that pleasure which naturally accom- 
of those actions she is accustomed to, and is drawn panies those actions to which we are habituated, but 
with reluctancy from those paths in which she has with those supernumerary joys of heart that rise 


bj;en used to walk. 


from the consciousness of such a, pleasure, from the 


Nut only such actions as w'ere at first inditfereiit satisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason, 
to us, but oven su( h as were painful, will by custom and from the prospect of a hapjiy unmortahty. 
and practice become pleasant. Sir Francis Bacon In the fouith place, we may learn from this ob- 
observes in his Natural Philosophy, that our taste seivation which we have made on Uie mind of man. 
is never pleased better than with those things which to take partii ular care, when we" are once settled in 
at first cicatcd a disgust m it. He gives jiarticular ! a regular course of lil^e, how we too frequently in- 
instances, of claret, and otiicr liquors, which dulgc ourselves iii any of the most innoLent diver- 

the palate seldom approves upou the first taste, but, ' sious and cutertaiumeuts j since the mind may uv 
when it has once got a relish of them, generally re- j sensibly fall off from the relish of virtuous actiont 
tains it for life. The mind is constituted alter the • and, by degrees, exchange that pleasuie which it 
same manner, and after having habituated herself ! takes in the performance of its duty, for delights 
to any particular exercise or employment, not wniy j of a much mote inferior and unprofitable nature. 
Kiscs her first aversion towards it, but conceives a | The last use which I shall make of this remaik- 
cortain fondness and affection for it. I have heard I able property ui human nature, of being delighted 
one of the greatest geniuses this age has produced,* I with those actions to which it is accustomed, i» to 
who had been trained up in all the polite studies of ^ show how absolutely necessary it is for us to gain 
^antiquity, assure me, upou his being obliged to search ; habits of virtue lu this life, if wc would enjoy the 
into several rolls and lecords, that notwithstanding i pleasures of the next. The state of bliss vve cal! 
suth an employment was at fir?t voiy dry and irk- j heaven will not be capable of affeiting those minds 
some to him, he at last took an incredihlc pleasure ( which are not thus qualified foi it ; we mu.^t, in this 
in it, and preferred it even to the reading of Virgil j world, gam a relish of truth and virtue, if we would 
I or Cicero. The reader will ol^servc, that I have not be able to taste tliat knowledge and perfection, whuh 
here considered custom as it makes things easy, but i arc to make us happy ui the next. The seeds ot 
" a» it renders them deliglitful; and though others , those spiiitual joys and raptures, which are to rise 
^ve often made the same rellections, it is possible up and flouiish in the soul to all eternity, must be 
they may nut have drawn those uses from it, with planted in her during this lier present state of pro- 
which I intend to fill the remaining pait of this bation. In short, heaven is not to be looked upon 
paper. onl\ as the rcwaid, but as the natural effect of a re 

if wc consider attentively this property of human ligioiis lile. 
nature, it may instruct us in very fine moralities. In On the other hand, those evil spirits, who, by long 
the first place, I would have no man discouraged custom, have contracted in the body habits of lust 
With that kind of life,' or series of action, m which and sensuality, malice and revenge, and aversion to 
tlie choice of o^imrs, or his own necessities, jnay every thing that is good, just, or laudable, are natu- 
have engaged him. It may pci haps be very dis rally seasoned and prepared for pain and misery, 
agreeable to him at first; but use and application Their tonncuU have already taken root in them; 
will certainly render it not only less painful, but they cannot be happy when divested of the body, 


pleasing and satisfactory. 


unless we may suppose that Providence will in a 


In the second place, I would recommend to every inanuer create them g^neW, and work a miracle in 
one that admirable precept which Pythagoras is said the rectification of their faculties. I'hey may, in- 
to have given to his disciples, and which that philo- deed, taste a kind of malignant pleasure m those 
sophor must have drawn from the observation I have uctiuis to which they are accustomed, whilst iu this 
enlaiged upon, Optimum iitce ytnus aligito, nam con~ life ; but when they are removed from all those ob- 
twUx^mfaciet jucundUsimum , *f Pitch Upon that jecti which are h'^re apt to gratify them, they will 
course of life which is the inost Excellent, and cus- /aturally become their own torinontors, and cherish 
tom will render il the most delightful.” Men yhose m themselves those painful habits of mind which 
chcumst^Qccs will permit them to chooso their own arc eallcdf' lu Scripture phrase, “|he worm which 

— — 7- — ^ never dies,*’ This notion of heaven and bell is so 

* Dr. Attoiborv. iTcry conformable to the light of nature, that it \yas 
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discovered by several of the most exalted heathens. 
It has been finely improved by many eminent di- 
vines of the last age, as in particular by Archbishop 
Tillotson and Dr. Sherlock : but there is none who 
has raised such noble speculations upon it as l>r. 
S ott, in the first book of his Christian Life, which 
IS one of the finest and most rational schemes of 
divinity that is written in our tongue,' or in any 
other. That excellent author has shown how every 
particular custom aud habit of virtue will, in its 
own nature, pioduco the heavon;^ or a state of hap- 
piness, in him who shall hereafter practise it; as, 
on the contrary, how every custom or habit of vice 
will be the natural hell of him in whom it subsists.— C. 


No 418.1 MONDAY, AUGUST 4, 1712. 

F(V(lnH hoc allquid quandoque audehia. — Jcv Sat. ii 82. 

In ume to greater baseness you proceed 

Thk first steps towards ill are very carefully to 
be avoided, for men insensibly go on when they arc 
once entered, and do not keep up a lively abhorrence 
of the least u# worthiness. There is a certain fri- 
volous falseh<jod that pcoplo indulge themselves in^ 
which ought to ho had in greater detestation than 
It commonly meets with. What I mean is a neglect 
ol proiDi)es made on small and mditferent occasions, , 
such as parties of pleasure, entertainments, and 
sometimes meetings out of curiosity, m men of like 
faculties, to 1)0 in each other’s company. Tlierc are 
many causes to which one may assign this light in- 
fidelity. Jack Sippet never keeps tlic hour he has 
appointed to come to a fuend's to dinner; but he is 
an iusignifii’unt fellow, w’ho does it out of vanity. 
He could never, ho knows, make any figure lo com- 
pany, but by giving a little distui banco <it his entry, 
and therefore takes care to drop in when he thinks 
ym are just seated. He lakes his place after having 
disconipobcd every body, and desires there may be 
no ceiemoiiy , then does he begin to call himself 
tlie saddest tellow, in disappumting so many places ] 
.as he was invited to elsewhere. It is the fop’s j 
vanity to name houses of better cheer, and to ac- 
quaint you that he chose yours out of ten dinners j 
which he was obliged to be at that day. The last 
time I had the fortune to eat uith him, he was ima- 
gining how very fat he should have been, had he 
eaten all he had over been iuviied to. Blit it is im- 
pertinent to dwell upon the manners of such a wretch 
as obliges all whom he disappoints, though his cir- 
cumstances constrain them to be civil to him. But 
there are those that every one would be glad to see, 
who fall into the same detestable habit. It is a 
mercilcfcs thing that any one can be at ease, and 
suppose a set of people, who hare a kindness for 
him, at that monieilt waiting out of respect to him, 
and refusing to taste their food or conversation with 
the utmost inipatieuco. One of *lhcse promisers 
sometimes shall make his excuses for not coming at 
all, so late that half the company have only to la- 
ment that they have neglected matters of moment 
to meet him whom they find a iriflcr. They imme- 
diately repent of the value they had for him; and 
such treatment repeated, mukeS company nevA de- 
pend upon his promise any more ; so that he often 
comes at the middle of a meal, where he is secretly 
slighted by the persons with whom he eats, and cur#d 
by the servanti;, whoso dinner is delayed by his pro- 
longing their master's ontertamment. It is won- 
derful that men guilty (his way could never have 
observed, that the wiling tiue. the gathering to- 


gether, and waiting a little before dinner, U tbe 
most awkwardly passed away of any part in the 
fonr-and-tweuty hours. If tliey did think at all, 
they would reflect upon their guilt, in iengthening 
such a suspension of agreeable life. The constant 
oflTcnding this way has in a degree an effict upon 
the honesty of his mind wh6 is guilty of it, as com- 
mon- swearing is a kind of habitual pi^rjiiry. It 
makes tno soul unaltentive to what an okth is, even 
while it utters it at the lips, Phocion beholding a 
wordy orator, while he was making a magnificent 
speech to the people, full of vain promises; “ Mfr- 
thinks,” said he, “ I am now fixing my eyes upon a 
cypress tree ; it has all the pomp and Iffiauty ima- 
gmuble in its branches, leaves, and height: but, 
alas ! it bears no fruit.” 

Though the expectation which is raised by imper- 
tinent promisers is thus barren, their eonfidcncc, 
even after failures, is so great, that they subsist by 
still promising ou. I have heretofore di 8 cours 0 d of 
the insigmiieant liar, the boaster, and the castle- 
builder, and treated them as no ill-designing men 
(though they areio be placed among the frivolously 
false ones), but personr who fall into that w^y 
urely to recommend themselves by their vivacities ; 
ut indeed I cannot let heedless promisers, though 
in the most minute circumstances, pass with so slight 
a censure. If a man should take a resolution to 
pay *oi^ly sums above a hundred pounds, and yet 
contract with different people debts of fiv^ and teii, 
how long can we suppose he will keep his credit ? 
This man will us long support his good name in 
business, as he will in conversation, who without 
dilficulty makes assiguatious which he is indifferent 
whether he keeps or not. 

f am the more severe upon this vice, because 1 
have been so unfortunate as to be a very great ert- 
mmal nivseif. Sir Andrew Freeport, and all other 
my friends who arc suupulous to promises of the 
meanest totibidoralion imaginable, trom a habit of 
virtue tliat way, haic often upbi aided me with it. 1 
take shame upon my sell fur this ci^o, and more 
particularly for the greatest I ever committed of the 
sort, that when as agreeable a company of gentle, 
men and ladies as ever were got together, and I foi- 
sooth, Ml. Spectator, to bo of the party with women 
of merit, like a booby as 1 was, mistook tbe time of 
meeting, and came the night following. 1 wish" 
every fool who is negligent in tliib kind may have 
as gicat a loss as 1 had iii this ; for the same com- 
pany will never meet more, but are dispeised into 
various parts of the world, and I am left under the 
compunction tbat I deserve, in so many different' 
places to be called a tntler. 

This fault IS sometimes to, be accounted for, when 
desirable people are feaifulof appearing preriso and 
reserved by denials ; but they Will find the oppre- 
Iicusion of that imputation will betray tliein into a 
childish ftnpotence of mind, and make them promise 
all who are so kind to ask it of them. This leads 
such soft creatures into the misfortune of seeming ta 
return overtures of good-will with ingratitude. The 
fust steps in the breach of a man's integrity are 
much more important than men are uiyare of, Tho 
man who scruples not breaking hfs word in little 
things, would not suffer ui his own conscience so 
great pain for failures of consequence, as he who 
thinks every litflo offence aganist truth and justice 
a disparagement. Wo. should not make any thing 
We ourselves disvapprovc habitual to us, if w'C would 
be sure of our integrity. 

I remember a falsehood of the trivial sort, thbugh 

2 L 
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I not in relation to assignations, that exposed a man 
I to a very uneasy adventuie. Will Trap and Jack 
j Stint were chambei -follows in the Inner Temple 
i about twenty-ftve years ago. They one night sat 
I in the pit together at m comedy, where they both ob 
i served and liked the same young woman in the 
1 boxes. Their kindness for her entered both hearts 
I deeper than they imagined. Stint had a good faculty 
! at writing letters of love, and made his address pri- 
vately that way ; while Trap proceeded in the oi di- 
nary Course, by money and her waiting-maid. The 
lady gave them both encouragement, irceiving Trap 
into the utmost favour, and answering at the same 
time Stint’s letters, and giving him appointments at 
third places. Trap began to suspect the epistolary 
correspondence of his frieml, and discovered also 
that Stint opened all his letteis which came to their 
common lodgings, in older to form his own assigna- 
tions. After much anxiety and restlessness, Tiap 
came to a resolution, which he thought would break 
oflf their commerte with oue another without any 
hazardous explanation. He therefoie wnt a letter 
in a feigned hand to Mr. Tiap at his chambers in 
the Temple. Stmt, according to custom, seized and 
opened it, and was not a little suipnsod to find the 
inside directed to him.eelf, when with great peitur- 
baliou of spirit lie lead as follows . — 

“ Mr. Sunt, 

! “ You have gained a slight satisfaction at the ex- 

I pense of doing a very heinous came. At the price 
of a faithful friend you have oblJined an inconstant 
I mistiess. I rejoice in this expedient I have thought 
j of to bleak my mind to you, and tell you you aie 
a liase fellow, by a means winch docs not expose you 
I to the affront except you deserve it. 1 know, Sir, 
j as criminal as you are, you have still shame enough 
to avenge youiself against the hardiness of any one 
that should publicly tell you of it. I, theicfore, 
who have received so many secret hurts from you, 
shall take satisfaction with safety to myself. 1 call 
ou base, and you must bear it, or acknowledge it ; 
triumph over you that you cannot come at me; 
nor do I think it dishonourable to come in aimour 
to assault him, who was in ambuscade when he 
wounded me. 

“ What need move be said to convince you of 
being guilty of the basest practice imaginable, than 
that it is such as has made you liable to be treated 
after this manner, while you yourself cannot in your 
own conscience but allow the justice of the upbraid- 
lUgs of “ Your injured Friend, 

T. “ Ralph Trap.*’ 


No. 449.] TUESDAY, AUGUST 5, 1712. 

— - Tibi scrlptUa, jnalrona. libellua.— Mam iii. 68 , 

A book the chastest matron may peruse 

When I reflect upon my labours for the public, 
1 cannot but observe, that part of the species, of 
which I profess myself a friend and guardian, is 
sometimes treated with severity; that is, there are 
in my writings many descriptions given of ill per- 
sons, and not yet any idirect encomium made on 
those who are good. When I was convinced of this 
error, I could not but immediately call to mind se- 
veral of the fair se.x of my acquaintance, whose 
characters deserve to be transmitted to posterity in 
writings which will long outlive mine. But i do 
not think that a reason why 1 should not give them 
Ihoir place in my diurnal as long as it will last. 
For the «ervicc therefore of my female readers, I 


shall single out some characters of maids, wives and 
widows, which deserve the imitation of the sex. 
Slie who shall lead this small illustrious number of 
lieroincs shall be the amiable Fidelia. 

Before 1 enter upon the pai titular parts of her 
character, it is necessary to piefate, that she is the 
only child of a decrepit father, whose life is bound 
up m hers. This gentleman has used Fidelia from 
her cradle with all the tenderness imagi^ble, and 
has viewed her growing perfections with the par- 
tiality of a parent, that soon thought her accom- 
plished above the children of all other men, but 
never thought she was come to the utmost improve- 
ment of which she herself was capable. This fond- 
ness has had very happy effects upon liis own hap- 
piness ; for she reads, she dances, she siugs, uses her 
spinet and lute to the utmost peifection; and the 
lady’s use of all these excellences is to divert the old 
man in his easy chair, when he is out of the pangs 
of a chronical distemper. Fidelia is now in the 
twenty-third year of her age ; but the application 
of many lovers, her vigorous time of life, her quick 
sense of all that is truly gallant and elegant in the 
onjoynient of a plentiful fortune, aA not able to 
draw hei from the side of her good old father. Cer- 
tain it is, that there is no kind of affection so pure 
and angelic as that of a father to a daughter. He 
beholds her both with and without regard to her 
sex. In love to our wives there is desire, to our 
sons there is ambition; but in that to our daughters 
there is something which there are no words to ex- 
press. Her life IS designed wholly domestic, and 
she is so ready a friend and companion, that every 
thing that passes about a man is accompanied with 
the idea of her presence. Her sex also is natuially 
so much exposed to hazard, both as to fortune and 
innocence, that there is perhaps a new cause of 
fondness arising from that consideration also. None 
but fathers can have a true sense of these sort of 
pleasures and scnsatious ; but ray familiarity with 
the father of Fidelia makes me let drop the umds 
which 1 have heard him speak, and observe u])on 
his tenderness towards her. 

Fidelia, on her part, as I was going to say, as ac- 
complished as she is, with all her beauty, wit, air, 
and mien, employs her whole time in care and at- 
tendance upon her father. How have I been 
charmed to see one of the most beauteous women 
the age has produced, on her knees, helping on an 
old man’s slipper! Her filial regard to him is what 
she makes her diversion, her busiuess, aud her glory. 
When she was asked by a fremd of her deceased 
mother, to admit of the courtship of her son, she 
answered, that she had a great respect aud gratitude 
to her for the overture in behalf of one so near to 
her, but that during her father’s life she would ad- 
mit into her heart no value for any thing that should 
interfere with hqr endeavour to make his reiUains of 
life as happy ana easy as could be expected in his 
circumstances. The lady admonished her of the 
prime of life with a smile; which Fidelia answered 
with a frankness that always attends unfeigned vir- 
tue : ** It 18 true, Madam, there are to be sure very 
great satisfactions to be expected in the commerce 
of a*nian of honour, whom one tenderly loves ; but 
1 find so much satisfaction in the reflection how 
much I mitigate a good man’s pains, whose welfare 
d^eiids upon ray assiduity about him, that 1 wil- 
lingly exclude the loose gratifications of passion for 
the solid reflections of duty. I know not whether 
any man’s wife would be allowed, and (what I still 
more fear) I know not whethei I, a wife, should be 
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willinff lo be as officious as I am at present ^ibout my 
parent.” The happy father has her declaration that 
eho trill not nmiry during his life, and the pleasure 
of seeing that re'^olution not uneasy to her. Were 
one to paint filial affection in its utmost beauty, he 
could not have a more lively idea of it than in be- 
holding Fidelia solving her father at his hours of 
rising, meals, and rest. 

When the general crowd of female youth are con- 
sulting their glasses, preparing for balls, assemblies, 
or plays ; for a young lady who could be regarded 
among the foremost in those places, either for her 
person, wit, fortune, or conversation, and yet con- 
temn all these entertainments, to sweeten the heavy 
hours of n decrepit parent, is a resignation truly 
heroic. I'nleha performs the duty of a nurse with 
all the beauty of a bride j nor does she neglect her 
person, because of her attendance on him, when he 
18 too ill to receive company, to whom she may 
make an appearance. 

Fidelia, who gives him up her youth, doe.s not 
think it any great sacrifice to add to it the spoiling 
of her dress. Her care and exactness in her habit 
convince her father of the alacrity of her mind ; and 
bho has of all women the best foundation for affecting 
the praise of a seeming negligence. What adds to 
the entertainment of the good old man is, that Fi- 
delia, where merit and fortune cannot be overlooked 
by ejnstolary lovers, reads over the accounts of her 
conquests, plays on her spinet the gayest airs (and, 
\vliilo she is doing so, you would think her formed 
only for gallantry) to intimate to him the pleasures 
she despises for his sake. 

Those who think themselves the patterns of good- 
oreedmg and gallantry would be astonished to hear 
that, in those intervals when the old gentleman i§ 
at case, and can bear company, there are at bis 
house, iu the most regular order, assemblies of 
people of the highest merit ; where there is conver. 
sation without mention of the faults of the absent, 
benevolence between men and women without pas- 
sion, and the highest subjects of morality treated 
of as natural and accidental discourse ; nil which is 
owing to the genius of Fidelia, who at once makes 
hei father’s way to another world easy, and herself 
capable of being an honour to his uamo in this. 

Ma. Spectator, 

” I was the other day at the Bear-garden, in hopes 
to have seen your short face; but not being so for- 
tunate, I must tell you by way of letter, that there 
IS a mystery amopg the gladiators which has escaped 
) our .spectatorial penetration. For, being in a box 
at an alehouse near that renowned seat of honour 
above mentioned, I overheard two masters of the 
science agreeing to quarrel on the next opportunity. 
This was to happen in the company of a set of the 
fraternity 'of basket-hilts, w'ho were to meet that 
evening. When this was settled, one asked the 
other, ‘ Will you give cuts or receive ?’ The other 
answered, ‘ Receive.* It was replied, * Are you a 
passionate man?’ * No, provided you cut no more, 
nor no deeper than wo agree.’ I thougut u my duty 
to acquaint you with this, that the people may not 
pay their money fur fighting, and be cheated. 

“ Your humble Servant, 

T. ” Scabbaru Rlstt.”# 
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Q^aJ^en^^a pecunia priinum, 

Virtus f)08t nurnrtios — Hor. J Ep i S 9 

Get rapney, money still, 

And then lot virtue follow; if she wiII.—Popk 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

” All men, through different paths, make at the 
same common thing, money; and it is to her we 
owe the politician, the merchant, and the lawyer; 
nay, to be free with you, I believe to that also we 
are beholden for our Spectator. I am apt to think, 
that could we look into our own hearts, we should 
sec money engraved in them m more- lively and 
moving characters than self-prescrvalion ; for who 
can reflect upon the merchant hoisting sail in a 
doubtful pursuit of her, and all mankind sacrificing 
their quiet to her, but must perceive that the cha- 
racters of self-preservation (which were, doubtless, 
originally the brightest) are sullied, if not wholly 
defaced; and that those of money (which at first 
was only valuable as a mean to «ecurify) are of late 
so brightened, that the characters of self-preserva- 
tion, like a less light set by a greater, aie become 
almost imperceptible? Thus has money got the 
upper hand of what all mankind formerly thought 
most dear, viz. secuiity ; and I wish I could say she 
had here put a .stop lo her victories . but, alas ' 
common honesty fell a sacrifice to her. This is the 
way scholastic men talk of the greatest good in the 
world ; hut 1, a tradesman, shall give yon another 
account of this matter iu the plain narrative of iny 
own life. I think it proper, in the first place, to 
acquaint my readers, that since my setting out in 
the world, which was in the year 1600, I never 
wahted inouey : having begun with an indifferent 
good stock m the tobacco-trade, to which I was bred; 
and by the continual successes it has pleased Pio- 
videiice to bless my endeavours wilh, am at last ar- 
rived at what they call a plum.* To uphold my 
discourse in the manner ol your wits or philoso- 
phers, by speaking fine things, or drawing inleiences 
as they pietend, from the nature of the subject, 1 
account it vain ; having ticver found any thing in 
the writings of such men, that did not .<?avour moie 
of the invention of the brain, or what is styled specu- 
lation, than of sound judgment or profitable obsei 
vation. I will readily grant, indeed, that there la 
w'hat the wits call natural in their taHc; which is 
the utmost those curious authors can aiysurae to 
themselves, and is, indeed, all they endeavour at, 
for they are but lamentable teachers. And what, 
r pray, is natural ? That which i.s pleasing and ca.sy. 
And what are pleasing and easy? Forsooth a new, 
thought, or conceit, dressed up m smooth quaiut 
language, to make you smile and wag your bead, as 
bcitig what you never imagined before, and yet 
wonder why you had not; m^'re frothy amusements, 
fit only for boys or silly women to be caught with ! 

** It is not my present intention b' instruct my 
readers in the methods of acquiring riches; that 
may be the work ot another essay ; but to exhibit 
the real and solid advantages I have found by them 
iQ my long and manifola experience; nor yet all 
the advantages of so worthy and valuable a blessing, 
(for who does not know or imagine fhc comforts of 
being warm or living at ease, and that power and 
re-eminonce are their inseparable attendants p) 
ut only to instance the great supports they afford 
us under the severest calamities and misfortunes ; 


* A cant word used by commeTclsl peo^fie, tn Rignifv lOOriKW 
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to show that the love of them is a special antidote 
ap^ciiiist immorality and vice; and that the same 
does likewise naturally dispose men to actions of 
piety and devotion. All which 1 tan make out by 
111 ) own experience, who think myself no ways 
particular fiom the rest of mankind, nor better nor 
worse by nutuio than generally other men are. 

“ In the )ear 1()G5, when the sickness* was, I 
lost by it my wife and two children, wlurh were all 
luy stoek. Probably 1 might have had more, con- 
sidenug I was marriod between four and five years ; 
but finding her to be a teeming w'omau, I was care- 
ful, as h.vving then little above a brace of thousand 
pounds (o ctiny on my ciade and maintain a family 
with I loved till m .is iisuailv men do their wivo.s 
and ehildi(‘n, and llu'refoie could not legist the hist 
impulses of iiatuie on so wounding a loss ; but I 
(pnekly roused 111 } self, and (buud means to alleviati', 
and at l.ist coiuiuer, my .illlution, by reflecting how 
that she and hei (liildien h.ul been no gi eat e\})enne 
to me, the best pait of her foituue was still left ; 
lliat my charge being reduced to myself, a jouiney- 
niiin, and a maid, I' might Ine far (dieaper than be- 
luie, and that being now .1 (Inblless widower, I 
might peihaps, many .1 no less doserving woman, 
and with a much beltei foiluno than she hrought, 
whi(h was but 801'/. And f(' convince my leadeis 
that sLK h considei.Uioiis a.> these weic propet and 
a[)t to pioduee sin li an elTct t, 1 icmembcr it was the 
((junaut ohsc'i \ adun at llial depJoi.ible time wheu 
so many hundieds v.'i'rc swept away d.iily, that the 
ricli ever boie tin loss of tlieu iamilies and rela- 
tions lai better tliaii llie pour" the latlei, havin’ 
little or notliing beloieliaud, and living from hand 
10 nioiith, placed the whole lOadVnt and satislaction 
of then iivi s m then wives and childien, and vvLmc 
therefoie in consol, iblo 

“ The follow iiui h ippened the Ihc ; ,at which 
time, by good piovideiicc it was my loi t.nic t(j have 
Loiivertcd the gieatost part ot my elTn ts into icady 
money, on the piospf^ct of an extraorduiaiy advan- 
tage winch I was pn'paring to lay hold on. This 
calamity was \v‘iy leriible and astouishiiig, the fury 
of the f1,nue^ being siu h, th.il whole streets, .it ?c ve- 
ral distant places, weie dcstioyed, at one and the 
same tinie, so tliat fas it is well known) almost all 
our citizens were burnt out of what they had, Bui 
what dnl I then do ? I did not stand gazing on the 
rums ot our noble mctiopolis , I did not .shake my 
he, id, wring iiiy haiul.«, sigh, and shed tears; I ton- 
sideied with myself what could this avail ? I fell a 
{dodding wfiat advantages might be made of the 
leady cas4i I bad; and immediately bethought iny- 
sell Ih.it wonderful pennyworths might be bought of 
the goods tliat were saved out of the fire. In short, 
with about 2000/. and a little credit, 1 bought as 
much tobacco us raised my estate to the v.'ilu« of 
10,000/. 1 then ‘ looked 011 the ashes of our cify, 

and the misery of Us late inhabitauls, as an eflect 
of the just width and indigoatum of biavcii towards 
d Sinful and perverse peopJe.’ 

“ Alter this I mairied again • and that wufc dying 
1 took another bu-t both jiroved to be idle bag- 
gages : the first gave me a great deal of plague and 
vexation by her extravagances, and 1 became one 
of the by-words of the city. I knew^ it would be to 
no manner of purpose to go about to curb the fan- 
cies and inrhnatiunR of women, whicli fly out the 
more for being restrained , but what I could I did; 

T watched her narrowly, and by good luck found her 
in the embraces (for which I had two witnesses with 

* I'l.-.VUtf. 


' mo) of a wealthy spark of the court-end of the 
town; of whom I recovered 15,000/., wdiicb made 
me amends for wlint she liad idly squandered, and 
put a sileuce to all my neighbours, taking off my 
repioaeh by the gain they saw I had by it. Tlie 
last died about two years after I mairied her, in la- 
bour of three children. I conjectuie they were be- 
gotten by a country kinsman of heis, whom, at her 
recommendation, I took into my family, and gave 
wages to as a journeyman. What iWs creatine 
expended in deluacics and high diet for her kiiih- 
man (as well as I could compute by the poulterer’s, 
fishmonger’s, and grocer’s bills), amounted in the 
said two yeais to one hundred eiglity-six pounds 
four shillings and five-pence halfpenn y. Ihe fine 
apparel, bracelets, lockets, and treats, &( . of the 
other, actoiding to the best calculation, cfime, 111 
I three years and about three quarters, to seven hun- 
j drod foity-four pounds seven shillings and nine- 
. pence. Aflei this I resolved never to marry inoie, 
and found I had been a gainer by my maiuages, 
ami iho damage granted me for the abuses of my 
, bed (all chaiges deducted), eight thousand three 
' hundred jiouiids within a tufle. 
i “ I come now to show the good effects of the love 
lot money on the lives of men, towards rendenng 
them lionest, sobej, and religious. When I was a 
; young mun, I had a mind to make the host of mv 
' wits, and over-reached a country chop iii a paucl 
' of unsound goods; to whom, upon hiss uphiaiding, 
and threatening to expose me tor it, I letuined the 
equivalent of his loss ; and upon Ins good adviie, 
wherein he clearly demonstrated the folly of suit, 
ailifices, which can never end but 111 shame, and 
the luin of all correspondence, I nevei after tian--- 
gressod, C.ui your courtiers, who take biibc^, or 
youi Idwyeis 01 physicians in theiT- piaetice, or evi n 
the divines who intermeddle in worldly aff.iiis, 
boast of making but one slip in then lives, mid of 
sm h u thoiough and bastiMg 1 efoi m.itimi ? Since 
niy coming into Ihc world 1 do not romembei I wau 
ever oveilakeii in dunk, save nine bmes, om c at 
the chiisteniug of my first ihild, thiice at our city 
feasts, and five times at diiviug ol hai gains. My 
reformation I can atliibiite to nothing so much us 
the love and esteem of money, for I found myself to 
be extravagant in iny drink, and apt to turn pro- 
jector, and make lash bargains. As for women, I 
never knew any except my wives ’ for rny reader 
must know, and it is what we may confide in as an 
excellent recipe, that the love of business and 
money is the greatest mortifier of inordinate de- 
siics iniaginable, as employing the mind continually 
in the carclul oversight of what one lias, in the 
eager quest after more, m looking after the negli- 
gences and deceits of servants, in the due entering 
and stating of accounts, in hunting after chaps, and 
in the* exact knowledge of the state of maikets; 
which things whoever thoroughly attends to, will 
find enough and enough to employ his thoughts on 
every moment of the day; bo that I canned call to 
mind, that in all the time I was a husband, which, 
off and on, was about twelve years, I ever om e 
thought of ray wives but in bed. And, lastly, lor 
religion, 1 have ever been a constant churchman, 
both forenoons and afternoons on Sundays, never 
forgetting to be thankful for any g.un or advantage 
iViad had that day, and on Saluiday nights, upon 
casting up my accounts, 1 always was grateful for 
the sum of my week’s piolits, aqtl at Christma.s for 
that of the whole year. It is tiue, perhajis, tliutmy 
devotion has not been the most fervent; which, J 
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think, ought to be imputed to the evenness and se- 
dat^'ne^s of my temper, which never would admit of 
any impetuosities of any sort: and I can remember 
that in my youth and prime of manhood, when my 
Mood ran brisker, I took greater pleasure in reh- 
gious'exercibos than at present, or many years pafct, 
and that my devotion sensibly declined as age, w’hich 
is dull and unwieldy, came ujxm me. 

“ 1 have, I hope, hero proved, that the love of 
money prevents all iiiimoiahty and vice; which, if 
you will not allow, you must, that the puisiut of iL 
obliges men to the same kind of life as they would 
follow if they weie really vutuous; which is all I 
have to say at piesont, only retummending to you, 
that }ou wonUl think of it, and turn lead) wit into 
ready money as fast as )ou ran I conclude, 

“ Your Servant, 

T. “ Ephraim Weed.” 
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- — ■- Jam Hievus ajxnliini 

Iiirabjein "vc'iU tijjal et i)pr lioneilas 

Ik; Ueiiios uiii»uno iiiinai llun 2 Ep i 146 

ciurain auu nature jl! inclin'd 

iMechio'd the jK'HiI that left llic >< 111 );^ htdnnd . 
lill, rnend \Mtli fj i' iid, and lamilie ^ at ttrile, 
'Inuuijihant iiiali<.e rag d tJiroiigli jirivale life — Poi’it 

Thekp: is nothing so scandalous to a goveiiiment, 
and detestable in the c\e,s of all good men, as de- 
famatoi) papois and jianijilikts ; but at the same 
time theif is nolliiiig oo dithcult to tame as a satiri- 
cal author. An angry wntei who cannot appear m 
print, nuturaily vents his .spleen lu libels and lam- 
poons. A gay old woman, says the table, seeing all 
licr w rniklcs rcpiesrntcd in u large looKing-glass, 
threw It upon the gioniid in a passion, and Inoke it 
juto a thousand pieces; but as she was alterwaid 
Mirveying the fragments with a spitetul kind ot 
jiloasiire. she could not foilicar utttnug herself in 
the following soliloquy “ What ha\e 1 got by this 
revengeful blow of mine? I have only multiplied 
lU) dofoimit}, and see a hundred ugly laces, where 
he'oie f saw' hut one.” 

It has been proposed, to oblige every peison that 
wiites a book, or a paper, to sweai hirnseU (he 
author of it, and enter down in a public registei his 
name and place of abode. 

This indeed would liavi' elTeitually suppirsscd all 
juinled scandal, which generally appeal s uiidei hoi 
rowed names, or under none at all. lJul it is to be 
feared that sueh an evpedieiit would not only de- 
stroy seandnl, but learning. It would operate pio- 
luisenoiisly, aud root up the corn and taies togetliei 
Not to mention some of the most celebiatod works 
of piety, v^hlch have proceeded from anonymous 
autlioiH, who have made it their incut to ionve\ to 
iifl so great a ehaiity ni secret , theie are few works 
of genius that come out at llrst with the author’s 
name. The writer generally makes a tiial of them 
in (he world before he owns them; and, I believe, 
veiy few, who are capable of writing, would set pen 
to pajier, if they knew befoiehand tkat they iimst 
not jjublish their productions but on such couditions. 
For my own part, I muit declare, the popersl pre- 
sent the public are like fairy favours, which shall 
last no longer than while the author is tmnccaled. 

That which makes it particularly diffliult lo^c- 
stiairi these sons of calumny and defamation is, 
that all sides are equally guilty of it, and that every 
dirty scribbler is countenanced by gieat names, 
whoee interests he nropagaies by such vile aud in- 


famous methods, 1 have never yet heard of a 
nifitry who have inflicted an exemplary punishment 
on an author that has supported their cau.se with 
falsehood and scandal, and treated in a most cruel 
mauner the names of those who have been looked 
upon as their rivals and antagonists. Would a go- 
vernment set an everlasting mark of their displea- 
sure upon one of those infamous writers, who make* 
his court to tliein by teamig to pieces the reputa- 
tion of a competitor, we should quir kly see an end 
put to this race of veimm that are a seaiulol to go- 
veiiiirient, and a repiuaeh to human nature. Such 
a proceeding would mako a minister ot state shine 
in hmtory, and would fill all mankind with a just 
ablionciire of peisous who should treat him uu- 
worthily, and employ against him those arms which 
he .‘-eoriied to make use ul against lus eflemies. 

I Ci^iuot lliiiik that any Olio will be so unjust as 
to imagine wliat I luive lieii- said is spokeli witli re- 
spect to any iniity oi fiction. Kveiy one who has 
in him the seiitaneiits eitliei of a C'hiislian or gen- 
lleiiian, cannot hut be highly otfeiided at this wicked 
and ungenerous practice, which is so nnu li in use 
among us atpiesenl, that it is become a kind of 
national crime, and distuiguiHlics ns fiom all the 
govi'rnments tliat lie about us. I cannol but look 
u))Oii the finest sliokes of satire which aie aimed at 
pmlicular peiMOis, and which are suppuiLed even 
with the appcuraiiei'^ of Lruti), to be the marks ot au 
evil miiid, and highly eiiminal in themselves. In- 
faniy, like other punishments, is under the direction 
<uid distribution ot the magistrate, and not ot any 
private jieisou. Aceorcliiigly we leain, liom a frag- 
ment ot Oiceio, that though there were vciy tew 
cajntal puni*-hineuts in the twelve tables, a libel or 
lanipoon, which tof;k away the' good name of an- 
other, was to he punished by death. Rut this is 
fai from being our case. Our satire n notlung but 
iihaldry. and Rilbngsgatc. Scuriilitv jijssch foi 
wit; and he who can call name., in the gieatest va- 
riety of phrases, is looked upon to ha\e tiic shrewd- 
est [leii. li> this means, the honour v/f families is 
luinid, the highes.t posts aud groate-t titles an; ren- 
deud cIkmj; aud vile in the sight of the people, the 
noblest values and most e.xalied ji.iits exposed to 
the coijf-nipt of the\ieioUsancl (lieignoiant Should 
a fuivigiier, who knows notlung of our piivate fac- 
tions, oi one who 16 to act his part in tiie world 
when oui picseiit heats aud auinioi^itics aio forgot, 
— shouhl, 1 6a},sach a one foiin to imnsell'a notion 
of the gieatcet men of all sides in the Riiti*h na- 
tion, who arc now living, from the charadeis whicli 
aic gi\oii them in some or other of those aboiuinahle 
wntings which are daily uublisheil among us, what 
a nation of monsters must we appear! 

As this ciuel practice tends to the utter subver- 
snfn of all truth and humanity among us, it deserves 
the utmost deteslalion and diseourageinciit of all 
who have either the love .jf tiieir country or the 
honour of their religion at heart, I would therefore 
earnestly rccomracud if to the consiueration of those 
who deal in these pernicious arts of wiiting, aud of 
those who take pleasiac iu the reading of them. As 
for the first, 1 have spoken of them in former papers 
and have not stuck to rank them with the murderer 
and assassin. Every honest man seta as high a 
value upon a good name, as upon life itself; and 1 
cannot hut think that those who privily assault the 
one, would destroy the Other, might they do it witii 
the same secrecy and impunity, ' 

As for persons w'ho take pleasure in the reading 
and dispersing of such detestable libels, 1 am alrai4 
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they fall very little short of the guilt of the first 
composers. By a Jaw of the Emperors Valentmian 
aud Valens, it was made death for auy person not 
only to write a libel, but, if be met with one by 
chauce, not to tear or burn it. But bccau.se 1 would 
not be thought singular m my opinion of this matter, 
I shall conclude my paper with the words of Mon- 
sieur Bayle, who was a man of great freedom of 
thought as well. as of exquisite learning and judg- 
ment. 

“ I cannot imagine, that a man who disperses a 
libel IS less desirous of doing misuhief than the 
author himself. But what shall we say of the plea- 
sure which a man takes in the reading of a defama- 
ory libel ? Is it not a heinous sin in the sight of 
Gud ? We must distinguish m this point This 
pleasure is 'either an agreeable sensation ive are af- 
tected with, wheu we meet with a witty thought 
which IS well exjiiessed, or it is a joy which we con- 
ceive from the dishonour of the person w ho is defamed. 
I will say nothing to the first of these cases ; for 
perhaps some woul^ihiiili that my moiality is not 
severe eiioflgh, if I should attirm that a man is not 
master of those agreeable sensations, any more than 
of those occasioned by sugar or honey, wibeii they 
touch his tongue, but as to the second, every one 
will own that pleasure to be a hemous sin. The 
pleasure in the first case is of no continuance ; it 
prevents our reason and leflectiun, aud may be im- 
mediately fullnived by a secret grief, to see our neigh- 
hour’s honour blasted. If it docs not cease iinme- 
dutely, it is a sign that wc arc not disjdeased with 
iho ill-nature of the satirist, but are glad to see him 
defame his enemy by all kinds of stories ; and then 
we deserve the punishment to which the writer, of 
the libel is subject. 1 shall hero add the words of a 
modem author. St. Gregory, upon excommuni- 
cating those writers w ho had dishonoured Castorius, 
does not except those who read their works, be- 
cause, says he, if talummcs have alw'dys been the 
delight of the hearers, and a gratification of those 
persons who have no other advantage over the 
honest man, is not he who taker' picasuic in reading 
them as guilty as he who composed them ? It is an 
uiicontcsted maxim, that they who approve an ac- 
tion, would certainly do it if they could ; that is, if 
some reason of selMove did not hinder them. There 
IS no diflerence. says Cicero, between advising a 
crime, and approving it when committed. Tho 
Homan law confirmed this maxim, having subjected 
the approvers and authors of this evil to the same 
penalty. We may therefore conclude, that those 
who aio pleased with reading defamatory libels, so 
far as to approve the authors and dispi rsers of them, 
arc as guilty as if they had composed them ; for, if 
they do not write such libels themselves, it is l?e- 
causc they have not the talent of writing, or because 
they will run no hazard.” 

The author produces otlier authorities to confirm 
his judgment in this particular. — C. 
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Est natura hoironurn noviOilia a\iila. — P un apud LiJIiuin 

Human nature is fond of no%C‘lty 

Thebe is no humour in my countrymen which I 
am more inclined to wonder at than their general 
third alter news. 'I'hcro are about half-a-doxen m- 
geuious men, who live very plmtirully upon this 
cuTioaily of tiieir fcllow-subjcttn. They all of them 
the same advices fjoni abroad, aud very 


often m the same words; but their way of cooking 
it IS so different, that there is no citizen, who has an 
eye to tho public good, that can leave the coffee- 
house with peace of mind, before he has given every 
one of them a reading. These several dishes of 
news are so very agreeable to the palate of mv 
countrymen, that they are not only pleased witn 
them when they are served up hot, but when they 
are again set cold before them, by thos^ penetrating 
politicians who oblige the public with Uieir reflec- 
tions and observations upon every piece of intelli- 
geuco that is sent us from abroad. The text ib 
given us by one set of writers, and the comment 
by another. 

But notwithstanding we have the same tale told 
us in so many different papers, and, if occasion re- 
quires, m so many articles of the same paper; not- 
withstanding, in a scarcity of foreign posts, we hear 
the same story repeated by different advices from 
Paris, Brus.scls, the Hague, and from every great 
town in Europe; notwithbtanding the multitude of 
annotations, explanations, leflections, and vaiious 
readings, which it passes through, our time lies 
heavy on our hands till the arrival of a fresh mail ; 
we long to receive further particulars, to hear what 
will be the next step, or what will be the conse- 
quences of that which has been already taken. A 
westerly wind keeps the whole town in suspense, 
and puts a stop to conversation. 

TJhis general curiosity has been raised and in- 
flamed by our late wars, and, if rightly directed, 
might be of good use to a peson who has such a 
thirst awakened in him. Why should not a man, 
who takes delight in reading every thing that is 
new, apply himself to history, travels, and other 
writings of the same kind, where be will find per- 
petual fuel for his curiosity, and meet with much 
more pleasure and improvement than in these 
papers of the week ? An honest tradesman, who 
languishes a whole summer in expectation *of a 
battle, and peihaps i.s baulked at last, may here 
meet with half-a-dozen in a day. He may read the 
neus of a whole campaign in less time than he now 
bestows upon the products of any single post. 
Fights, conquests, and revolutions, lie thick toge- 
ther. The reader’s curiosity is raised and satisfied 
every moment, and his passions disappointed or 
gratified, without being cfetained in a state of uii- 
cerlaiuty from day to day, or lying at the mere) of 
the sea and wind ; in short, the mind is not here 
kept in perpetual gape after knowledge, nor pu- 
nished with that eternal thirst which is the portion 
of all our modern newsmongers and coffee-huuse 
politicians. 

All matters of fact, which a man did not know 
before, are news to him ; and I do not see how any 
haberdasher in Cheapsido is more concerned in the 
present quarrel of the Cantons, than he was in that 
of the League. At least, I believe, every one will 
allow me it is of more importance to an Englishman 
to know the history of his ancestors than that of his 
coiitempoiaiics who live upon the banks of the Da- 
nube or the Borysthenes. As for those who are of 
auothpr mind, I shall lei omuiend to them the fol- 
lowing letter from a piojeclor who is willing to 
turn a penny by this remaikablo curiosity of hia 
i;oi^ptryincn. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

*' You must have obeerved, that men whofiequent 
coffee-house^, and delight lu news, are pleased with 
every thing that is matter ol fact, so jt be what they 
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have not heard before. A victory, or a defeat, i8 
equally agreeable to them. The abutting of a car- 
dinal’s mouth pleases them one post, ana the open- 
ing of it another. They are glad to hear the French 
court IS removed to Marli, and are afterward as 
much delighted with its return to Versailles. They 
read the advertisements with the same curiosity as 
the articles of public news; and are as pleased to 
hear of a piebald horse that is strayed out of a field 
near Islington, as of a whole troop that have been 
engaged in any foreign adventure. In short, they 
have a relish for every thing that is news, let the 
matter of it be W'hat il will; or, to speak more 
properly, they are men of a voracious appetite, but 
no taste. Now, Sir, siuce the great fountain of 
news, I mean the war, is very near being dried up; 
and since these gentlemen have contiacted such an 
inextinguishable thirst after it; I have taken their 
case and ray own mlo consideration, and have 
thought of a project which may turn to the advan- 
tage of us both. I have thoughts of publishing a 
dally pajier, which shall comprehend m it all the 
most remarkable occunences in every little town, 
village', and hamlet, that lie within ten miles of 
Loudon, or, in other wohL, within the verge of the 
penny-post. I have pitched upon this scene of in- 
j tcUigPDoe for two reasons ; fiist, because the car- 
I rmge of letters will lie very cheap ; and, secondly, 

! because I may rcc('ivc them every day. By this 
I means, iny readers will have their news fre.sh and 
fresh, and many woitby citizens, who cannot sleep 
with any satisfaction at present, for want of being 
infoiiued how the world goes, may go to bed con- 
tentedly, it being ray design to put out ray paper 
every night at mne o’clock piecisely. I have al- 
ready established correspondences in these several 
places, and received very good intelligence. 

“ B> my last advices from Kiughtsbiidge 1 hear 
that a horse was clapped into the pound on the thud 
instant, and that he was not released when the let- 
ters came away. 

We are informed fiotn Pankridge,* that a 
dozen weddings were lately celcbiate<l in the molliei- 
cliuicli of that place, but are referred to their next 
letters for the names of the parties concerned. 

“ Letters from Bromptou advise, that the widow 
Blight had received several visits from .John Mil- 
dew, which affords great matter of speculation in 
those parts. 

“ By a fisherman who lately touched at Ilaramer- 
snii’h, there is advice from Putney, that a certain 
person well known in that place is like to lose his 
election for church-warden ; but thus being boat- 
news, we cannot give entire credit to it. 

“ Letters from Paddington bring little more than 
that William Squeak, the sow-gelder, passed through 
that place the fifth instant. 

“ They advise from Fulham, that thmgi- reni.rined 
there in the same state they were. They had in- 
telligence, just as the letters came away, of a tub 
of excellent ale just set abroach at Parson’s Green ; 
but this wanted confirmation. 

“ I have here, Sir, given you a specimen of the 
news with which I intend to antertain the town, and 
which, when drawn up regularly in the form of a 
newspaper, will, I doubt not, be very acceptable to 
many of those public-spirited readers, who take more 
delight in acquaintiQg themselves with other pco^e’a 
busiuess than their own. I hope a pajier of ahis 
kind, which lets us know what is done near home, 


b\y 

mav be more useful to us than those which are filled 
with advu es from Zug and Bender, and make some 
amends for that dearth of intelligence, which we 
may justly apprehend from times of peace. If I 
find that you receive this project favourably, I will 
shortly trouble you with one or two more ; and in 
the mean time am, most worthy Sir, with all due 
respect, “ Your most obedient, 

and most humble Servant.’* 
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Non usilata nec tenui ferar 
Ponna Hon. 2 Od xx. J, 

No weak, no common wfng shall bear 
My miiig body through the ulr.—- C'seich 

There is not a more pleasing e.xcrcisc of the 
mind than gratitude. It is accompanied with such 
an inward satisfaction that the duly is sufficiently 
rewarded by the performance. It is not like the 
practice of many other virtues, difficult andjiainful, 
nut attended with so much pleasure, that were there 
no positive command which enjoined U, nor any re- 
compense laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind 
would indulge in it, for the natural gratification that 
accompanies it. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more from man to his Maker? The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us those bounties, which 
proceed more immediatel} from his hand, but even 
those benefits which are conveyed to us by others, 
Every blessing we enjoy, by what means soever it 
may be derived upon us, is the gift of him who is 
the great Author of good, and Father of mercies, 
j fff gratitude, when exerted towards one another, 
naturally produces a very pleasing sensation in the 
mind of a grateful man ; it exalts the soul into rap- 
Uiic, when il 19 employed on (bis great object of 
gratitude, on this beneficcut Being who has giv ui 
us every thing W’e already possess, and from wnoin 
we expect every thing we yet hope for, 

I Most of the works of the pagan poets were either 
diiect hymns to ihiur deities, or tended indiiectly to 
the cclehiation of their respeclive attributes and 
pcifections. Those who are acquainted wuth the 
works of the Greek and Latin poets which are still 
extant, will upon reflection find thi« obsoivation so 
true, that I shall not enlarge upon it. One would 
wonder that moic of our Christian poets have not 
turned thoir thoughts this way, es})ecially if we con- 
sider that our idea of the Suprimie Being is not only 
infinitely more great and noble than what could 
possibly cuter into the heart of a heathen, but filled 
with every thing that can raise the imagmation, and 
give an opportunity for the subliraest thoughts and 
cipiccptious. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was singing a 
h)inn to Diana, lu which he celebrated her for her 
delight in human sacrifice.9, and other lustauces of 
cruelly and revenge; upon which a poet who was 
present at tins piece of devotion, and seems to have 
had a truer idea of the divine nature, told the vo- 
^ tary, by w^ay of reproof, that, lu recompense for his 
hymn, he heartily wished he might have a daughter 
with the same temper with the goddess he celebrated. 
It was indeed impossible to write the praises of one 
of those false deities, according to the pagan cteed, 
without a mixture of irapcrtinence and absurdity. 

The Jews, who, before the time of Christianity, 
were the only people who had any knowledge of the 
true God, have set the Chriitian world an example 




• Pancrai, then a fashionable place for weddings. 
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how they ought to employ this divine talent of which 
I am speaking. As that nation produced men of 
great genius, without considering them as inspired 
writers, they have transmitted to us many hymns 
and divine odes, which excel thosa that are delivered 
down to us by the ancient Greeks and Komans, in 
the poetry, as much as in the suliject to which it was 
I’onsecrated. This I think might easily be shown, 
if there were occasion for it. 

I have already communicatf d (/> the public some 
pieces of divine poetry ; and, ecs they have met wiih 
a very favourable reception, I shall from time to 
time publish any work of the same nature, which 
has not yet appeared m print, and may be accept- 
able to uiy readeis. 

r 

^Vhf'n all thy mercies, O inj (kaI, 

My rising soul 

Traii'<porU-(l with the ^ icu, I’m lost 
In wonder, lo\c, mid praise. 

II 

O how ahai] word** with equal warmth 
'I he gratitude detbre, 

That glows withm my ravish’d heart* 

But thou canst read it there 

III 

Thy jirovidence my hfo aiiitaurU, 

And all my wants r^'drest, 

When in the silent womb I lay, 

And hung upon Uio hrwasL 

IV 

To all my weak (omplamts ami (ties. 

Thy rnerey lent an ear, 

Ere >et my feeble thoughts had leaiiii 
'To form tlioinseht's in pray r 

V 

Unnumber'd comfoits to my soul 
Thy tender caro bestow d. 

Before my infant heart (onceu'd 
From whom those comtorls tlow tl 

VI 

When in the shpp'rj iiatlis of youtli 
With heedless sleiis I ran. 

Thiue arm unseen convey d me safe. 

And led me p lo man 

Vll. 

Through hidden dangers, tods, and deaths. 

It gently clear’d my way, 

And through the plea-ung sn ire< of vice, 

More to be fear’d than they 

VIII. 

When w’om with sickess, oft hast Thou 
With health renew d my fare. 

And when in suia and sorrows sunk, 

Ucviv'd my soul with gr.acc. 

IX 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Has made my eup run o'er. 

And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all rny store 

X 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ , 

Nor 18 the least a eheerrul heart, 

That tastes those gifts with joy 

XI 

Through every period of my life 
Thy goodnt'ss I’ll pur.sut , 

And after death in distant woijtls 
fhe glonou.s theme loiiov 

XII 

When nature faih, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more. 

My ever-gratefu) heart, D Lord, 

Thy mercy siioll adore 

XHI. 

Through all eternity to 'Ihe* 

A joyful Ming I’ll rai-so. 

Fur, oil* eiennty's too short 
^ 1 0 uUer all thy praUiu 
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Sino me, vaclvum tempus ne quod dem nnhi 

Labons TxR- Heuut act. L sc. 1. 

Give me leave to allow myself no respite ftom labour 

It is an inexpressible pleasure to know a little 
of the world, and be of no character or significancy 
in it. 

To be ever unconcerned, and ever looking on new 
objects with an endless curiosity, is a delight known 
only to those w'hn are turned for speculation : nay, 
they who enjoy it must value things only as they 
are the objects ol speculation, without drawing any 
wordly advantage to themselves from them, but just 
.as they are what contribute to their amusement, or 
the iiiipioveineut of the mind. I lay one night 
last week at Kichmond; and being restless, not out 
of dissatisfaction, but a certain busy mclinatum one 
sometimes has, I rose at four in the inoiiiing, and 
took boat for London, with a resolution to rove by 
I boat and coach for the next four-and-lwciity hours, 
till the many objects I must needs meet with should 
tile iny imagination, and give me an inclinatiuii to 
a repose more jnofound than I was at that time ca- 
pable of. I bog people’s pardon for an odd humour 
I am guilty of, and was often that day, which is 
saluting any person whom I like, whether I know 
him or not. This is a particularity vould be to- 
lerated in me, if they considered that the greatest 
pleasure I know I receive nj my eyes, and that I am 
obliged to an agreeable ]>erson foi cnmiiig abroad 
into my view, as another is foi a visit ol convei&a- 
tion at their own houses. 

The hours of the day and night are taken up in 
the cities ol London and Westminster, by people as 
diffeient from eai'h other ns those who arc bom in 
different centuries. Men of six o’clock give way 
to those of nine, they of nine to the generation of 
twelve; and they of tvielve disappear, and m.ike 
room fur the fashionable woild, who have made two 
o’clock the noon of the day. 

When w'e first put off iroui shore, w-o soon fell 
in with a fleet of gardeners, bound for the seveia) 
market ports of Loudon ; and it was the most pleas- 
ing scene iraagiuablo to see the cheerfulness with 
which those industrious people plied their way to a 
certain sale of their goods. The banks on each side 
aic as well peopled, and beautified vvilh asagice- 
able plantations, as any spot on the eaith; but the 
Thames itself, loaded wuth the product of eacli shore, 
added very much to the landscape. It was very 
easy lo observe by their sailing, and the counte- 
nances of the ruddy virgins, who weie supcrcaigoes, 
the parts of the town to which they were bound 
There was an air in the purveyors for Covent- 
garden, who frequently converse with morning rakes, 
very unlike the seeming sobriety of those bound for 
Stocks-markel. 

Nothing remarkable happened in our voyage; 

, but I landed with ten sail of apricot-boats, at Strand- 
bridge, after having put in at Nine-Elms, and taken 
in melons, consignea by Mr. Cuffe, of that place to 
Sarah Sewell and Company, at their stall in Covent- 
garden. We arrived at Stiaud-bndge at six of the 
clock,' and were unloading; when the hackney- 
coachmen of the foregoing night took their leave of 
each other at the Dark-house, to go to bed before 
thc\ day was too far spent. Chimney-sweepers 
passed by us aa we made up to Ihe market, and 
some raillery happened between ,i;rie of the fruit- 
wenches and those black men about the Devil and 
, Eve, with allusion to their several professions. 1 
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could not boUeve any place more eolertainiug than 
Covent-gardeu ; \vhere I strolled from one fruit-shop 
to another, with crowds of agreeable young women 
around me, who were purchasing fruit for their re- 
spective families. It was almost eight of the clock 
before I could leave that variety of objects, I took 
coach and followed a young lady, who tripped into 
another just before me, attended by her maid. I 
saw' immediately she was of the family of the Vain- 
loves. There are a set of these, who, of all things, 
affect the play of Bliiidman’s-buff, and leading men 
into love for they know not whom, who arc fled they 
know not where. This sort of woman is usually a 
janty slattern ; she hangs on her clothes, plays her 
head, vanes her posture, and clmnges place inces- 
santly, and all with an appearance of striving at 
the same time to hide herself, and yet give you to 
iindeistand she is in humour to laugh at you. You 
must have often seen the coachmen make signs with 
their lingers, as they drive by each other, to inti- 
mate how much they have got that day. They can 
carry on that language to give intelligence where 
they are driving. In an instant my coachman took 
the Wink to pursue ; and the lady’s diivcr gave the 
hint that he was going through Long-acre towards 
St. James’s; while he whippetl U}> James-street, we 
drove for Kmg-strect, to save the pass at St, Mar- 
tm’s-lanc. The coachmen took care to meet, jostle, 
and threaten each other tor way, and be entangled 
at the end of Newport-strect and Long-acre. The 
fright, you must believe, brought down the lady’s 
coach-door, and obliged her, with her musk off, to 
inquire into the bustle,— when she sees the man she 
would avoid. The tackle of the coach-window is so 
bad she cannot draw it up again, and she drives on 
sometimes wholly discovered, and sometimes half 
escaped, according to the accident of cairiagesin 
h^'r vvay. One of these ladies keeps her scat in a 
hackney-coach, as well as the best rider does on a 
managed hor«e. The laced shoe on her left foot, 
wi*h a careless gesture, just appearing on the oppo- 
site cushion, held her both linn, and in a proper 
attitude to receive the next jolt. 

As she was an excellent coach-woman, many were 
the glances at each other which wc had for an hour 
und a half, m all parts of the town, by the skill of 
our drivers; till at last my lady was conveniently 
with notice from her coachman to our.s to make 
off, and he should hear where she went. This chase 
was now at an end ; and the fellow who drove her 
came to us, and discovered that he was ordered to 
come again in an hvmr, for that she was a silk-worm. 
I was surprised with this phrase, but found it was a 
cant among the hackney fraternity for their best 
customers, women who ramble twice or thricc a 
week from shop to shop, to turn over all the goods 
in towni without buying any thing. The silk-worms 
arc, it seems, indulged by the tradesmen ; for, 
though they never buy, they are ever talking of new 
silks, laces, and ribands, and serve the owners in 
etting them customers, as their common dunnera 
0 in making them pay. 

The day of people of fashion began now to break, 
and carts and hacks were mingled with cquip^csof 
show and vanity ; when I resolved to walk ft, out 
of cheapness; but my unhappy curosity is such, 
that I tind it always my interest to take coach; 
for some odd adventuro, among beggars, ballld- 
siDgers, or the like, detains and throws me into 
expense. It happened so immediately : for at the 
corner of Warwirk-street, bs I was listening to a 
new Dallad, a ragged rascal, a beggar who knew me, 


came up to me, and began to turn the eyes of the 
good company upon me, by telbng mo he was ex- 
tremely poor, and should die m the street for want 
of drink, except I immediately would have the 
charity to give him six-pence to go into the next ale- 
house and save his life. He urged, with a melan- 
choly face, that all his family Rad died of thirst 
All the mob have humour, and two or three began 
to take the jest; by which Mr. Sturdy carried his 
point, and let me sneak off to a coach. " As I drove 
along, it was a pleasing reflection to see the world 
so prettily checkered since I left Hichinond, and the 
scene still filling with children of a new hour. This 
satisfaction increased as I moved towards the city ; 
and gay signs, well-disposed streets, magnificent 
I public structures, and wealthy shops adorned with 
contented faces, made the joy still rising till wf* 
came into the centre of the city, and centre of tire 
world of trade, the Exchange of London. As other 
men in the crowds about me were pleased with their 
hopes and bargains, I found my account in observing 
them, in attention to their several interests. I, in- 
deed, looked upon myself as the richest man that 
walked the f^xchange that day; for my benevo- 
lence made me share the gams of every bargain 
that was made. It was not the least of my satisfac- 
tion lu my .survey, to go up stairs, and pass the 
shops of agreeable females ; to observe so many 
pretty bands busy in the folding of ribands, and the 
utmost eagerness of agreeable faces in the sale of 
patches, pins, .ind wires, on each side of the counteis, 
was an amusement in winch I could longci have in- 
dulged myself, had not the dear creatines called to 
me, to ask what I wanted, when I could notan.swer, 
only “ To look at you.” I went to one of the win- 
do*ws which opened to the area below, where all 
the several voices lost their distinction, and rose up 
, in a confused humming; w'hich created iii me a re- 
[ flection that could not come into the mind of un> 

1 but of one a little too studious ; for I said to myself 
with a kind of pun m thought, “ What nonsense is 
all the hurry of this world to tho.se w'ho are above it?” 
In these, or not much wiser thoughts, I had like to 
have lost my place at the chop-house, wheie every 
man, according to the natural bashfulness or sullen- 
ness of our nation, eats in a public lOom a mess of 
broth, or chop of meat, in dumb silence, as if they 
had no pretence to speak to each othei on the foot of 
being men, except they were of each other’s ac- 
quaintance. 

I went afterward to Robin’s, and .saw people, who 
had dined with me at the five-penny oidinary just 
before, give bills for the value of large estatc.s ; and 
could not but behold with gi eat pleasure, property 
lodged in, and transferred in a luoment from, such 
as would never be masters of half as much as is 
seemingly in them, and^iven from them, cveiy day 
they live. But before live in the afternoon I Jelt 
the city, came to my common scene of Coveiit- 
garden, and pa.ssed the evening at Will’s in attend- 
ing the discourses of several sets of people, who re- 
lieved each other within my hearing on the subjects 
of cards, dice, love, learning, and politics. The 
last subject kept me till I heard the streets in the 
possession of the bellman, who had now the world 
to himself, and cried, “ Past two o’clock,” This 
roused me from my seat ; and I went to my lodging, 
led by a light, whom 1 put into tne discourse of his 
private economy, and made him give me an account 
of the charge, hazard, profit, and loss, of a familv 
that depended upon a link, with a design to end 
trivial day with the generosity of six-peuce, instead 
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of a third piirt of that sum. When I came to my 
chambers, I writ down these minutes; but was at a 
loss what instruction I should propose to iny reader 
from the euumcration of so many insignificant mat- 
ters and occurrences ; and I thought it of great use, 
if they could learn with me to keep their minds 
open to gratification, and ready to receive it fiom 
any thing it meets with. This one circumstance 
will make every face you see give you the satisfac- 
tion you now take in beholding tliat of a fneud ; 
will make every object a pleasing one ; will make 
all the good which ariivcs to any man, an increase 
of happiness to youiself. 


No. 455.1 TUESDAY, AUGUST 12, 1712. 

— — Ego Hpn Matinas 

Mon* modo<jup, 

Grata cajpcntii tJijnia per liiboroin 

Plunmuin Hou -1 t)d n 27 

My timorous Muse 

Unambitious tracts pursues. 

Does \Mth weak unballast wings. 

About tbe mossy brooks and springs, 

Like the laborious bee. 

Forlittlo dro[).s of honey fly, 

And there with humble sweets contents her mdu«try 

(.’OWI.KY 

't'liE following letters have in them refiet turns 
which will seem of importance betth to the learned 
world and to domestic life. There is in the first an 
allegory so ivell carried on, that it cannot hut be 
very pleasing to those who have a taste of good 
writing and the other billets may have their use m 
common life - 

“ Mu. Spectaior, 

“ As I walked the other day iu a fine garden, and 
observed the great vaiiety of Hnpioveiiient:> in plants 
and flowers, be\ond what they othoiwise would have 
been, I was naturally led into a reflection upon the 
advantages of education, or inodcru culture : how 
many good qualities in the mind are lost, for want 
of the like due care in nursing and skiltully ma- 
naging them ; how many virtues are choked by the 
multitude of weeds which are suITered to grow 
among (hem; how cvcelimt parts are often starved 
and useless, by being planted in a wiong soil; and 
how very seldom do these moral seeds pioduce the 
noble fruits which might be expected from them by 
a neglect of piopcr manuring, necessary pruning, 
and an artful management of our tender inclina- 
tions and first spring of life. These obvious specu- 
lations made me at length conclude, that there is a 
sort of vegetable principle in the mind of every 
man when he comes into the world. In infant.*?, tho 
seeds he buried and undiscovered, till after a while 
they sprout forth m a kind of rational leaves, which 
are woids; and iu due season the flowers begin* to 
appear m variety of beautiful colours, and all the 
gay pictures of youthful fancy and imagination ; at 
last the fruit knits and is formed, which is green 
perhaps at first, sour and unpleasant to the taste, 
and not fit to bfe gathered : till, npened by due care 
and application, it discovers itself in all the noble 
pioductions of philosophy, mathematics, close rea- 
soning, and handsome argumentation. These fruits, 
when they arrive at a just maturity, and are of a 
good kimi, afford the most vigorous nourishment to 
the minds of men. I reflected further on the intel- 
lectual leaves before mentioned, and found almost 
as great a variety among them, as in the vegetable 
World, 1 could easily observe the smooth shining 
Italian leaves, the nimble French aspen always ia 


motion, the Greek and Latin evergreens, the •Spa- 
nish myitle, the English oak, the Scotch thistle, the 
Irish shambrogue, the piickly German and Dutch 
holly, the Polish aud llussian nettle, besides a vast 
number of exotics imported from Asia, Africa, aud 
America. I saw several barren plants, which boro 
only leaves, without any hopes cf flower or fruit. 
The leaves of some were fragrant and well-shaped, 
of others ill-sceutcd and irregular. I wondered at 
a sot of old whimsical botanists, vfho spent their 
whole lives in the conteiuplatiou of some withered 
Egyptian, Coptic, Arraouiau, or Chinese leaves ; 
while otheis made it their business to collect, in vo- 
luiiiiiiuus herbals, all the several leaves of some one 
tree. The flower^ afforded a most diverting onter- 
taininent, m a wonderful variety of figures, colours, 
and scents; however, most of them withered soon, 
or at best aie but animals Some professed florists 
make them tbeir coiistdiit study and employment, 
and despise all fruit'; and iiow’ and then a few fanci- 
ful people spend all their time in the cultivation of 
a single tulip, or a carnation But the most agree- 
able amusement seems to be the well-choosuig, mix- 
ing, ami binding together, these floweis in pleasing 
nosega)s, to present to ladies. The scent ot Italian 
flowers IS ob.se rved, like their other perfumes, to be 
too strong, and to hurt the brain ; that of the Fiench 
with glaiiug gaudy colours, yet faint and languid ; 
Geiman and northern flowers have little or no smell, 
or sometimes an unpleasant one. The ancients had 
a secret to give a lasting beauty, colour, and sweet- 
ness, to some of their choice flowers, which (lounsli 
to this day, aud which few ol the modems can effect. 
These are becoming enough, and agreeable in their 
season, and do often handsomely adoin an enter- 
tainment ; but an ovtr-fondness of them seems to bo 
a disease. It rarely happens to find a plant vigoi- 
ous enough to have (like an orange-tree) at oueo 
beautiful and shining leaves, fragrant flowers, and 
dclieioua iiourisbing fruit. 

“ Sir, yours,” &c. 

” Dear Spec August G, 1712. 

You have given us, in your Spectator of Satiu- 
day last, a very excellent discourse upon the fon c 
of custom, and its wonderful efficacy in making 
every thing pleasant to us. I cannot deny but that 
1 received above two- pennyworth of instruction from 
your paper, and in the general was very well pleased 
with it • but I am, without a compliment, sincerely 
troubled that I cannot exactly be of your opinion, 
that it makes every thing pleasing to us. In short, 
I have tho honour to be yoked to a young lady, who 
is, in plain English, for her standing, a very emi- 
nent scold. She began to break her mind, very 
freely, both to me and to her servauts, about two 
months after our nuptials; and, though I have been 
accustomed to this humour of hers these three years, 
yet I do not know what is the matter with me, but 
I am no more delighted with it than I was at tho 
very first. J have advised with her relations about 
hei, and they all tell me that her mother and her 
grandmother before her were both taken much after 
the same manner; so that, since it runs in the 
bloodi I have but small hopes of her recovery. I 
should be glad to have a little of your advice in (his 
matter, I would not willingly trouble you to con- 
trive how it may be a pleasure to me; if you will 
but put me in a way that I ma) bear it with indif 
fcrencc, I shall rest satisfied. 

** Dear Spec., 

Vour very humble Servant 
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I P. S. I must do the poor girl the justice lo let 
}ou know that this match ifas nous of her own 
choosing (or indeed of mine either) ; in considera* 
tioii of which, I avoid giving her the leaat provoca- 
tion ; and indeed we live better together thau 
usually folks do who hated one another when they 
were farst joined. To evade the sin against parents, 
or at least to extenuate it, my dear rails at my 
father and mother, and I curse hers for making the 
match.* 

“ Mr. Spectator, August 8, 1712. 

“ I like the theme you lately gave out extremely, 
and should be as glad to handle it as any man living. 
But I hnd myself no better qualified to write about 
money thalti about my wife ; lor, to tell you a secret, 
which 1 desire may go no further, I am master of 
neither of those subjects. 

Yours, 

“ Pill Gaklick.'* 

*' Mr. Spectator, 

“ I desire you will print this in italic, so as it may 
be generally taken notice of. It is designed only 
to admonish all persons, who speak either at the 
bar, pulpit, or any public assembly whatsoever, how 
they discover their ignorance in the use of similes. 
There are, in the pulpit itself, as well as in other 
places, such gross abuses in this kind, that I give 
this warning to all I know. I shall bring them for 
the future before yc'ur spcctatorial authority. On 
.Sunday lust, one, who shall be nameless, reproving 
several of his aongiegation for standing at prayers, 
was pleased to say, ‘ One would think, like the ele- 
phant, you had no knees.’ Now I myself saw an 
elephant, in ll/irtholoniew’-fair, kneel down to take 
on his back the ingenious Mr. William Penkethraan. 

“ Youi most humble Servant.” 


No. d56.]^ WEDNK15DAY, AUGUST Ui, 171*2. 

IJr quo libelli in cclcbemn>i4 locis projjouunlnr, liiuc nc periro 
qindeni luotc oonctKljiur. TuiJ* 

Iho mail wlioae condufl is 'ublicly arraigned in not suffered 
e \ en to be iiDdoue quietly 

Otway, in his tragedy of Venice Preserved, has 
described the misery of a man whose effects are in 
the hands of the law with great spirit. The bitter- 
nes.s of being the scorn and laughtev of base minds, 
the anguish of being insulted by men hardened be- 
yond the sense of shame or pity, and the injury of 
a man’s fortune being wasted, under pictence of 
justice, are excellently aggravated in the following 
speech of Pierre to .Taffier ; 

I piiRft'd this very n.ornent by thy doors. 

And found them guarded by a hoop of villrcns. 

The sons of public: rapine were dcsiroying. 

They told me, by the sentence of the law. 

They h.)d conimiwion to seize all tliy fortune 
Nny more, Pnull's cruel hand had ^lgne<^ il 
Here stood a ruffian mlh a horrid face. 

Lording it o'er a pile of massy plate, 

Tumbled into a heap fur public sale 
There was another making villanous je,'3 
At Ihy undunu^. He had tn'en possession 
Of .ill thy ancient most rlomestic oinaments; 

Hlch hanfjmgs intermix d and wrought with goldf 
The very bed, which on thy wedding night 
Receiv'd thee to the arms of Bclvjdern. 

The scene of all (hv. joys, was violated 

By the coarse hands of bllliy dungeon villains. M 

And thrown amongst the common lumber ^ 

Nothing indeed can be more unhappy than the 
condition of bankruptcy. The calamity which hap- 
pens to U8 by ill fortune, or by the injury of others, has 


in it some consolation; but what aiises from out 
own misbehaviour, or error, is the state of the most 
exquisite sorrow. When a man considers not only 
an ample fortune, but even the very necessaries of 
life, his pretence to food itself, at the mercy of his 
creditors, he cannot but look upon himself in the 
state of the dead, with his case thus much worse, 
that the last office is performed by his adversaries 
instead of his friends. From this hour the cruel 
world does not only take po.'^session of his whole for- 
tune, but even of every thing else which had no re- 
lation to it. All his indifferent actions have new 
intcrjiretations put upon them; and those whom he 
has favoured in his former life, discharge themselves 
of their obligations to him, by joining in the re- 
proaches of his enemies. It is almost incredible 
that it should be so; but it is too often seen that 
there is a pride mixed with the impatience of the 
creditor; and there are who would rather recover 
their own by the downfal of a prosper^ms man, than 
be discharged to the common satisfaction of them- 
selves and their creditors. The wretched man, 
who was lately master of abundance, is now under 
the diiection of others; and the wisdom, economy, 
good sen.^e, and skill in human life before, by rea- 
son of his present misfortune, are of no use to him 
in the disposition of any thing. The incapacity of 
an infant or a lunatic is designed for his provision 
and accommodation ; but that of a bankrupt, with- 
out any mitigation in respect of tlie accidents by 
which it arrived, is calculated for his utter rum, ex- 
cept there be a remainder ample enough, after the 
discharge of his creditors, to bear also the expense 
of rewarding those by whose means the effect of all 
thus labour was transferred from him. This man is 
to look on and see others giving directions upon 
what terms and conditions his goods are to bo pur- 
chased ; and all this usually done, not with an air 
of trustees to dispose of his effects, but destrojerg 
to divide aud tear them to pieces. 

There is something sacred m misery to great and 
ood minds ; for this reason all wise lawgivers have 
ceil extremely tender how they let loose even the 
man who has right on bis side, to act with anj mix- 
ture of resTTilment againbt the defendant. Virtuous 
and modest men, though they be used witb-aQiOfl 
aitifice, and have it in their power to avenge them- 
selves, are slow iu the application of that power, 
and arc ever constrained to go into rigorous mea- 
sures. They are careful to demonstrate themselves 
not only persons injured, but also that to bear it 
longer would be a means to make the offender injure 
others before they proceed. Such men claj) their 
hands upon their hearts, and consider what it is to 
have at their mercy the life of a citiien. Such would 
have it to say to their own souls, if possible, that 
they weie merciful when they could have destroyed, 
rather than when it was their power to have 
spared a man, they destroyed. This is a due to the 
common calamity of human life, due in some mea- 
sure to our very enemies. They who scruple doing 
the least injury, arc cautious of cxivcting the utmost 
juBtieo. 

Let any one who is conversant in the variety of 
human life reffect upon it, and ho will find the man 
who wants mercy has a taste of no enjoyment of auv 
kind. There is a natural disrelish of every thing 
which is good in his very nature, and he is bom an 
enemy to the world. He is ever extremely partial 
to himselt in all his actions, and has no BCDse of ini- 
quity but from the punishment which shall atten^ 
it. The law of the laud is his gospel, and All kiA 
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cases ol iMM^M-ience are dcterimned by bi3 attorney. ( 
Such men know not wh^t it is to gladden the heart 
of a miseiable man; that riches are the instniments 
of serving the jiu»[)Oses of heaven or hell, according 
to the disposition of the posscssoi. The wealthy J 
can torment or gratify all who are in their power, 1 
and choose to do one oi other, as they arc alTected 
Vith lo\e, or hatred to mankind. As for such who 
are lusciisible of the concerns of others, but merely 
.IS they atfect themselves, these men aie to he valued 
only tor their mortality, and as we hope better (lungs 
liom their heirs. 1 enuM not but read with gie.it i 
(lolight a letter from an eminent citizen, who has , 
failed, to one who was intimate with him in his het- { 
ter fortune, and able by his countenance to retrieve 
his lost condition. 

Sir, 

“It IS in vain to mullijily woids and make apo- 
logies for what is never to be defended by the best 
.idvocate in the world, the guilt of being untoitu- 
iiate. All (hat a man in my condition can do or I 
-ay, will he recem d with piejiidice by the generality 
ol mankind, hot 1 hojie not with you you liavc 
been a great in'.truinent in helping me to get what 
I have lost; and I know (tm that leason, .is well 
as kindness to me) you cannot but be in pain to see 
me undone. To show you I am not a man luca- 
pahje ol bearing calamity, 1 will, though a poor 
man, lay aside the distim lion between us, and talk 
1 with the iiaiikness we did when we w'eic nearer to 

i an equality; as all I do will be receiied with pre- 

1 ]iidice, all you do will be looked upon with p,iriial- 
I ity. AVhat I desire ol you is, that you, vvho die 

1 lourted by all, would sinde upon me, who ^m 

shunned by all. Let that grace .uid tavoiii which 
your foitune throws upon you, be turned to luakt* up 
I he colduess and iiviiH'erence th.it is used lowauU 
mo. All good ami generous men v\ill have an tye 
of kindness for me lor my own sake, and the lest of 
the world will regard me for yours. I’here is a 
hdjipy loiitagioii in rnhes, as well .is a destnutivc 
one in povcity, the iicli can make rich w’ltliuut 
parting with any ol then stoio; and the conveisa- 
tiun ot the poor makes men }/oor, though they boi- 
row nothing of them. liow this is to be accounted 
fur [ know nut, but monks estimation loilow's us ac- 
cording to the company we keep. If you are whdt 
you were to me, you can go a great way towards my 
recovery; if you are not, my good foitune, if it ever 
returns, will return by .slower reproaches, 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your affectionate Friend ! 

and humble Servant,” ! 

Tins was answered by a condescension that did | 
not, by long impertinent professions of kindness, ] 
insult his distress, but was us follows: i 

“ Dear Tom, 

“ I am very glad to hear that you have heart j 
enough to begin the world a second time. I ossuic 
you, I do not think your numerous family at all di- 1 
minifelicd (in the gifts of nature, for which 1 have 
ever so niuoh admired them) by what has so lately ' 
happened to you. I shall not only countenance 
your aft'airs with my appeal ance for you, but shall 
dccommodale you with a considerable sum at com- j 
mon interest mr three ycais. You know I could i 
make more of it; but I have so great a love for 1 
you, that 1 can wave oppoituuitics of gain to help 


you ; for I do not care whether they say of me aftei 
I am dead, that I had a hundred or fifty thousand 
pounds more than I wanted when 1 wus living. 

T. “ Your obliged humble Seivanl. ’ 


No. 457 THURSDAY, AUGUST 14, 1712. 

Multa ot pra'clortt minantis —Hor. 2 Sat. U1 9 

Sccniiiig to piomise soinelhing wondrous great 

I siiALi this day lay before ray leaders a lettej 
written by the same hand with that of lait Fiid.iy, 
which contained proposals for a printed nowsjjaper 
that should take in the whole circle of the penny-post. 

“ .Sir, « 

“ The kind reception you gave my la.st Friday’s 
letter, in which I bioaclied my pioject of a news- 
paper, encourages me to lay belureyou two ur three 
more; foi, you must know, .Sii, that we look upon 
you to be the Lowndes* of the learned woild, and 
cannot tliink any scheme piacticable or lational be- 
fore you have .ippioved ol it, though all (he money 
we raise by it is on our own tunds, and fur our pii 
vate use. 

“ 1 have often thought that a news-led er of 
vvliispers, wiitten every post, and sent about the 
(kingdom, after the same manner as tliaLol Ah Dyer, 
j Ml. Davvkes, oi any other epistol.uy historian, 
i might be highly gratifying to the public, u.s wrJl 
! .Is heiichcial to the author. By whispcis I mean 
those ])ieces of news whah aic I’omimiuicateil as se- 
crets, and which bung a double [drusiiie to the 
hcaier; fust, O'- they aie private Insluiy; and, iii 
I the ncAt place, as they have alw.vys lu them a dish 
lof .scandal. These ai <; the two cliiof qiiahlii atums 
hn an di tide of news, which lecomuiend ii, in a more 
than oidiuaiy manner, to the cais of the cunous. 
Sickness ot jier'-ons in hiijh posts, Lwil.glit vlut^pal(l 
and leccived by mimbtei s of stale, cbindei^ue cuiiit- 
I ships and matruges, secict .imoiirs, io'-scs al play, 
applications for jil.ices, with their lespeitivc suc- 
( esses or rejmlses, aie the maleriaK iii whicli I 
chiefly intend to deal. I have two peisuii.s. th.it are 
eat h of them the lepresent.itive oi a 'species, who 
are to lurnish mewitli those w hispeis whic h I intend 
to convey to my corre.spoiidents. The firstol thi'bo 
IS IVtei Hush, descended fiom the ancient family 
of the Hushes. The other is the old Lady lila^^t, 

, v\ho has a veiy lunneious tribe of ilaughteis in the 
twm great cities of London and ^Ve'^tmln.‘^tcr. Fetei 
Hush has a whispenng-hole m must of the great 
colTee-hou.ses about town. If you are alone with 
him in a wide loom, he carries you up into a coiriei 
of It, and speaks iii your ear. 1 h.ive seen Feter 
seat himself in a company of seven or eight persons, 
iwiiom he never saw befoie in his life; and, alter 
having looked about to see there was no one that 
overheard him, has communicated to them in a low 
voice, and under the seal of seciecy, the death of a 
great man in the country, who was, perhaps, a fo.\- 
huntiiig the very moment this account was given of 
him. It umin your entering a coffee-house you see 
a circle of heads bending over the table, and lying 
close to one another, it is ten to one but my friend 
Peter is among them. I have known Peter publisJi- 
111 ^ the whisper of ■ the day by eight o'clock in tlie 
mos’jning at Gairaway’s, by twelve at Will’s, and 
bcfcrc two at the Smyrna. Wiieii Peter has tbii-7 


* Secretary at tins liino o! the 1 reasiay. aud rllrectur of th* 
Mniu 
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. tiTedurtlly UuDchud a secret, I have been very well 45 g | frihA-Y, AUGUST 15, l7Ui. 

pleased to hear i>eoplc \vhi«perint? it to one another * 

at hcconddiand, and spreading it about as their own ,* 

for you must know, Sir, the wreat incentive to whis- a se mo e«ty 

liprini,' IS the ambiiion which every one has of being I couli) not but smile at the account that was 
thought ill the secret, and being looked upon as a yesterday given me of a modest young gentleman, 
man who has access to greater people than one would who, beiiig invited to an enteitainment, though he 
imagine. After having given you this account of was not used to drink, had not the confidence to 
Peter Hush, I proceed to that virtuous lady, the old iefuse his glass in his turn, when on a sudden he 
Lady Blast, who is to communicate to mo the pri- grew so fluttered, that he took all the talk of the 

vate transactions of tho crimp-tahlc, with all tho tabic into his own hands, abused every one of the 

arcana of the fair sex The Lady Blast, you must company, and thing a bottle at the gentleman’s 
understand, has such a particului malignity in her head who treated him. This has given me occasion 
wluMper, that it blights like an easterly wind, and to reflect upon the ill eflccts of a vicious modesty, 
withers every reputation it breathes upon. Shelias remember the saying of Brutus, as it is 

a paitiinlar knack at making private weddings, and fluoted by Plutardi, that “ the person has had but 
last winter married about five women of quality to an ill education, who lias not been taught to deny 
then footmen. Her whimper cau make an innocent any thing.” This false kind of modesty has, per- 
>oung ivoman big with child, or fill a healthtiil haps, betrayed both sexes into as many vices as the 
>oimg fellow with distempers that aio not to bo most abandoned impudence ; and is the more incx- 
named. She can turn a visit into an intrigue, and cusahlc to reason, because it acts to gratify others 

a distant salute into an assignation. She can beggai rather than itself, and is punished with a kind of 

the wealthy, and degrade the nulde. In shoit. she t^'morse, not only like other vicious habits when the 
can whispei men base or foolish, jealous or ili-iia- is over, but even at tho very time that it is 

tured , or, if occas'ion requires can tell vou tho slips committed. 

of their gveat grandmothers, and traduce (he memory Nothing is more amiable than true modesty, and 
of honest coachmen that have been in their ginves imthing is more contemptible than the false. Tho 
above dice hundred years. By these and the like virtue, the other betrays it. True mo- 

h. l[)s, I quosliuiv not but I shall furnish out a very ashamed to do any thing that is repugnant 

handsome ncws-lolter. If you approve my project, totheiulcsof right reason • false modesty is ashamed 
I shall begin to whisper* by the vei v nevt post, and ^hat is opposite to the humour of the 

I question not but evetv one ot my customers w ill be ' <^tJmpany. True modesty avoids every thing that la 
vi‘iy well pleased with me, when he considers that orninnal, false modesty every thing that is untash- 


f vu ry piece of news I send him is a word in his car, 
and lets him into a seeret. 


lonable. The latter is only a general undetermined 
instinct; the former is that instinct, limited andcir- 


- Having given you a sketch of this project, I avnscnbed by the rules of prudence and religion, 
shall, in the next place, .suggest to )ou another for ^‘f^«clude that modesty to be fal.se and 

a mondilv pamphlet, which I shall likewise submit vicious whi< h engages a man to do any thing that 
to \our spi'ctatorml wisdom. I need not tell you, indiscreet, or which restrains him from do- 

hii‘, that tliere are several authois in Fiance, Gcr- “’k' that is of a contrary nature. How 

mauv.and Hullnnd,a.swellasiiMmi owiicountiy,* ruany men, in the common concerns of life, lend 

w h(. publish every uioiUii wliat thev call, An Account ^^ms of money wdiich the) are not able to snare, 

o! the Works ol the Learned, in which they give . peisons whom they have but little 

nsanabstraa of all sm h bo.iks ns aie punted i friendship for, gno leeommeridatory characteis of 
any part of Kinope. Now, Sir, it is mv .lesign to ! they are not ucipiaintcd with, bestow 

publish every moiilli, An Account of (ho Woiks of ' »» ^diom they do not esteem. Jive m 

tho Unlearned. Seveial late pioductions of | approve, 

own countrvmen, who manv of them make a very because they have not the con/i- 


ominent figure in the illiterate woild, ericouiage me 
in thn» uiulerlaking, I may in this work possibly 


dence to resist solicitatiou, importunity, or example ! 
Nor doe.s this false modesty expose us only to aueh 


make a review of several pieces which have appealed actions os are indisc.eet but very often to such 

. y I .. > firo hurliiv rTiiTinia W non Xonnnli.innsi wa« t.tI 


in the foreign accounts above nieiilioned, though 
they ought not to have been taken notice of iii 
works wliicli boai such a title. I may likewise take 


are highly criminal. When Xenophanes was called 
timoious, because ho would not venture bis money 
in a game at dice- “ I conies.'.:,” said he, “that I 


into con.i,U.ial.«a .uch mcccs as a,,|,car, from time -*"> Kmmous. for I daro not do an dl 

tot, mo. under tho name, of tin, io gentlemen «l,„ ‘'"ne; On the contrary, a man of viciuua modesty 
rompliment one another .nmibUcnssemhlma by the 7gy only fearful of 

t, tie of ‘ the learned gentlemen.’ Onr naity-autho.s ;l-»i;'*'hat may look singular m the company where 

will also afford me a great variety of suhjeits, not ^ «'Wd. He tails mw.lh the torrent, and 

.. . . ® . . 1 .1 li*ts him.sclr ffo fn pvprv option nr nme.niirfip. however 


to mention the cditois, commentators, and others, 
who arc often men of no Icainnig, or, what is as 


lets himself go to every action or discourse, however 
iinju.stitiaUe in itself, so it be in vogue among the 


l,.id of no kiiowhdge. I shall nit enlarge upon P‘«> ""’“s'l "“f 

(h.s hint ; hut. tf you ihmk any thn.g oa.i be made diipositiotis in 


of it, I shall set about it with all (he pains and ap- 
plication that so usofid a work dc.sL*rves. • 

“ I am ever, 

U. “ Must wojihy Sir,” &c. 


human nature, that men should not be ashamed of 
speaking or acting iti a dissolute or irrational man- 
ner, but that one who is in their company should be 
ashamed of governing himself by the principles of 
reason and virtue. 

In tho second place, we arc to consider false mo- 


• Mr Michnol cle la Roche. 38 vol» 8vo, in Engl under dif- destV, as it restrains a man from doing what is good 
fereai unee, and in Fr. 8 loines, 2<uria and laudable. My reader’s own thoughts will sug- 

gest to him many instances and examples under tills 
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head. I ahaU only dwell upon one reflection, which 
I cannot make without a secret concern. We have 
in England a particular hashfulness in every thing 
that regards religion. A well-bred man is obliged 


heve, the other what we are to nracUse. By those 
things which wo are to believe, I mean whatever is 
revealed to us in the holy writings, and which we 
could not have obtained the knowledge of by the 
to conceal any serious sentiment of this nature, and ! light of nature; by the things which we are to prac- 
very often to appear a greater libertine than he is, ' tise, I mean all those dirties to which we are directed 
that be may keep himself in countenance among by reason or natural religion. The first of these I 
the men of mode. Our excess of modesty makes us shall distinguish by the name of faith, the second 
shame-faced in all the exercises of piety and devo- , by that of morality. 

tion. This humour prevails upon us daily; insomuch } If wo look into the more serious part of mankind, 


that, at many well-bred tables, the master of the 
house is so very modest a man, that he has not the 
confidence to say grace at his own table : a custom 
which is not only practised by all the nations about 
us, but was never omitted by the heathens them- 
selves, English gentlemen, who travel into Roman- 
catholic countries, are not a little surprised to meet 
with people of tlio best quality kneeling in their 
churches, and engaged in then private devotions, 
though it be not at the hours of public worship. 
An officer of the army, or a man of wit an<l pleasure, 
Hi those lountries, would be afiaid of passing not 
only for an irreligious, but an ill-bred man, should 
he be seen to go to bed, or sit down at table, without 
offering up bis devotions on such occasions Tlie 
same show of religion appears in all the foreign re- 
formed churches, and enters so much into their or- 
dinary conversation, that an Englishman is apt to 
term them hypocritical and precise. I 

Tins little, appeaiancc of a religious deportment | 
ill our nation, may proceed in some measure from 


wo find many who lay so great a stress upon faith, 
that they neglect morality ; and many ^ho build so 
much upon morality, that they do not pay a duo 
regard to faith. The perfect man should be defec- 
tive m neither of these particulars, as will be very 
evident to those who consider the benefits which 
aiisc from each of them, and which I shall make the 
subject of this day’s paper. 

Notwithstanding this general division of Christian 
duty into morality and taith,aud that they have both 
their peculiar excellences, the first has the pre-emi- 
nence in several respects. 

First, Because the greatest part of morality (as I 
have stated the notion of it) is of a fixed eternal 
nature, and will endure when faith shall fail, and be 
lost in conviction. 

Secondly, Because a person may be qualified to 
do greater good to mankind, and become more bene- 
ficial to the world, by morality without faith, than 
by faith wiUiout morality. 

Thirdly, Because morality gives a greater perfec- 


that modesty whicn ii natural to us; but the gieat tion to human nature, by quieting the mind, mode- 
o( easioii of it is ceitainly this, TliO!>e swarms of rating the passions, and advancing the happiness of 
bcctaiies that ovcirau the nation in the time of the ; every man in his private capacity, 
great rebellion earned ihcir hypocrisy so high, that j FoiiitUly, Because tlie rule of moiality is much 
they had converted our whole language into a j4r- ; inoie certain than that of faith, all the civilized na- 
gon of enthusiasm; mboniurh that, upon the Uesto- ! tions of the W'Oild agreeing in the great points of 
ration, men thought they could not recede too far ! morality, as much as they differ in those of faith, 
from the behaviour and practice of those peisoiis who Fifthly, Because lufidelity is not of so malignant 


had made religion a cloak to so many villanics. 
nii.s led them into the other extreme; cveiy ajipi'ar- 
ance of devotion was looked upon as puutaineal; 
ami falling into the hands of the “ ridiculeii” who 
flourished in that rcigii, and attacked every thing 
that was serious, it has ever since been out of coun- , 


a nature as immorality, or, to put the same leason 
111 another light, bei'ause it is generally owned, there 
may bo salvation hir a virtuous infidel (particularly 
in the case of inviueible ignorance), but none for a 
VICIOUS belioNor. 

Sixllily, Because faith seems to draw its piincipal, 


tenance among us. By this moans, we aic gradu- , if not all its excellency, from the influence it has 
ally fallen into that vn lous modesty, which has in ' upon morality ; as we shall see more at large, if we 
some measure woin out from among us the appear- I consider wherein consists the excellency of faith, or 
anco of Christianity in ordinary lile and conversd- j the belief of revealed religion , and this I think, is, 
tion, and which distinguishes us fiom all our neigh- j First, In explaining and carrying to greater 
hours. } heights several jioints of morality. 

Hypocrisy cannot indeed bo too much detested, j Secondly, In furnishing new ond stronger motives 
but at the same time it is to be prcferied to open ! to enforce the practice ot moiality. 


unpiety. They are both equally destructive to the 
pel son who is possessed with them; but, in legard 
to others, hypocrisy is not so pernicious as barefaced 
irrohgion. The due mean to be observed is, “'to 
be sincerely virtuous, and at the same time to let 
the world see we are so.” I do not know a more 
dreadful menace in the holy writings, than that 
w hich IS. pronounced against those who have this 
perverted modesty, to be ashamed before men in a 
particular of such unspeakable importance. — C. 


No. 4 j9.] SATURDAY, AUGUST 16 1712, 


Qiiicquid cllgnum Hspicnte bonoque o«t 

tioR. 1 Ep Lv. 5. 

Whate’er befits the wise and good — Crexcu 

Religion may be considered under two general useful to him ir. the conduct of his life. One f am 
heads. The first comprehends what we are to be- 1 sure is so obvious, that he cannot miss it, namely, 


Thirdly, In giving us more anualilc ideas of the 
Supreme Being, more endearing notions of one an- 
other, and a tnier stale of ourselves, both in regard 
to the grandeur and vileness of our natures. 

Fourthly, By showing us the blackness and de- 
formity of vice, which in the Christian system is so 
very great, that he who is possessed of all perfection, 
and the sovereign judge of it, is represented by se- 
veral of our divines as hating sin to the same degree 
that he loves the sacred person who was made the 
propitiation of it. 

Filfsily, In being the ordinary and prescribed 
method of making morality effectual to salvation. 

1 have only touched on these several heads, which 
cveiiy one who is conversant in discourses of this 
nature will easily enlarge upon in his own thoughts, 
and draw conclusions from them which may be 
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that a man cannot ho perfect in his scheme of mo- ' a false thought to some, and bear another turn than 
r raJity, who does not strengthen and support it with what I have given ; but it is at present none of my 
that of the Christian faith. business to look after it, who am going to confess 

Pesidcs this, I shall lay down two or three other that I have been lately amongst them in a vision. 
tnaMins, which I think wc may deduce from what Melhuught I was tiansportcd to a hill, green, 
has been said: floweiy, and of an easy ascent. Upon the broad 

First, That wo should be particularly cautious of top of it resided squint-ejed Error, and Popular 
making any thing an aitide ol faith, which docs Opinion with fhany heads ; two that dwelt in sor- 
not contiibute to the conlinuatiou or iinprovcmeiit i eery, and w^ere famous for bewitching people with 
oj morality. j the lovo of themselves. To these repaired a multi- 

Secondly, That no article of faith can be true tude from every side, by two ditferent paths which 
and nuthentic, ivhiih weakens or subverts the prac- ^ lead towards each of them. Some who had the 
tnal pait of religion, or what I have hitheito called most assuming air went directly of themselves to 
nioiahly. j Error, without oxpccUng a conductor; others of a 

Ttiiidly, That the greatest friend of morality and I softer nature went first to Popular Opinion, from 
natural religion cannot possibly apprehend any dan- ' whence, as she influenced and ongagod them with 
goi (rom embracing Christianity, as it is preserved J their own praises, she delivered them over to his 
pure and uucoriupt in the doctrines of our national ; government, 

church.* I When we had ascended to an open part of the 

Theie is likewise another maxim which I think j summit wheio Opinion abode, we found her enter- 
may be drawn from the foregoing conRidcrafioiis, taiiniig several who had arrived before us. Her 
wlmhisthis, that we should, in all dubious points, voice was pleasing; she breathed odours as she 
f onsidcr any ill consequemes that may arise from spoke. She ■^eemed to have a tongue for everyone; 
them, ."upposing the) should be erroneous, before we every one thought he beard of somrllnng that was 
give up our assent to them. valuable in hnnsedf, and exjircted a paradise which 

For example, In that disputable point of perse- she piomised as the rewaid of nisineiit. Thus were 
cuLmg men for i^onscienco* sake, besides the imbit- we dinwn to follow her, (ill she should bring us 
tonng their minds with hatred, indignation, and all , where it was to be liestow'ed ; and it was obseivable, 
the veheincMico of resentment, and insnaring them j that all the way we went, the company was either 
to piofcss what they do not believe, we cut them off , praising themselves for tliiir qualiticatioiis, or one 
fiom the pleasures and advantages of socitdy, afflict another foi those quahflcations which they took to be 
their bodies, distress their fortunes, hurt their repu- conspicuous ni tlinr own rharacters, or dispraising 
tiiLions, rum then families, make then lives painful, otlieis for wanting thens or vying in the rlegreeu 
or put ail end to them. Sure when I see such of them. 

dreadlul consequences rising fiom a principle, I At last we approached a bower, at the entrance 
would be as fully convinced of the tiuth of it, as of .which Eiror was seated. The trees weie thick 
of a mathematical demonstration, before I would veri- woven, and the place wheie ho sat artfully enutnved 
turn to act upon it, or make it a part of my religion, to darken him a littb*. He was disguised m a 
In this cose the injury done our neighbour is whitish robe, which he had put on, that lie might ap- 
plain and evident : the pMncqde that puts us upon 1 pear to us with a iiearci lescmblanee to Truth ; and 


doing it, of a dubious and disputable nature 


as she ha** a light wheieby she manifests the beau- 


ralit) ficeins highly violated by the one, and whether j ties of natuie to the eyes of her adorers, so he had 
ov no a zeal for what a man thinks the true system [piovidcd himself with a magical wand, that he might 
of faith may justify it, is very uncertain. I cannot ' do somctimig in mnlation of il, and please with de- 
but think, if our religion produces chanty as well as ' lusions. This he lifted solemnly, mid, muttering to 
7 (nJ, it will not be for showing itself by such cruel himself, bid the glories which he kept under encliant- 
instauces. But to conclude with the words of an ment to ajipear befoie us Immediately wc cast our 
excellent author, “ We have just enough of ndigion eyes on that pun of the sky to which he pointed, and 
to make us hate, but not enough to make us love, observed a thin blue prospect, which cleared as 

one another.” C. mountains in a siiiiimer morning when the mist goes 

off, and the palace of Vanity appealed to sight. 

XT acn 1 xtnxrr'iAV attz-t-gt-io The foundation seemed haidly a foundation, but 

No, 460 ] MONDAV, AUGUST 18, 1712. ^ curling clouds, which it stood upon by ma- 

Decipimur specie recU— Hor Am Poet v. 2.') I gical contrivance. The way by which we ascended 

Deluded by a seeming excellence —HoicoMMON. | was painted like a rainbow; and as wc went, the 


J r * ...,1 f 11 - . .. f* „ breeze that played about us, bcwitibed the senses. 

Ot'R defects and follies are too often unknown to ^.1 n * ^ ii > n r i ^ 

.. r u • I . I he walks were pildcd all foi show ; the lowest set 

us; nay, they are so far from being known t« us, / ^ i i r n j 

th..ttl..TPa»s for demonstrations of our worth. This «f I» "tc «1 he sl.^fht fine Corintluan order, 
makes us easy m the m.dst of them, fond to show f"!’ <>[ ‘‘"f* 

them, fond to improve them, and to be esteemed for , 't , ... 

the.n. Then it is that a thousand .,«account.iblo ' the Rate he traveller, nmtber met with a por- 
eontcits, gay inventions, and extravagant aitKins, ff’ nor waited till one should appear ; everyone 
must affU us pleasures, and display u, to others m '“’“B'’ » *“®>-‘eDt passp.wt, and pressed 

the colours whieli we ou^elves take a f^ey tc glorv ' J” *■““ we met with several phantom-s. 

Indeed there i. someth, nir so ammsme Ar the “*« “'‘t' 


in. Indeed there is something so am, using fbr the 
time in the state of vanity and ill-gTounded satisfac- 


time in the state of vanity and ill-grounded satisfac- 
tion, that even the wker world has chosen an 
exalted word to describe its enchantments, ^nd 
called it “ The Paradise of Fools. ^ 


( 'cording to their ‘lentiuiunts. There was decreasing 
Honour, that had nothing to show, but an old coat, 
of bis ancestor’s achievements. There was Osten- , 
tation, that made hntaself his own constant subject. 


r^^the^aUerpartoffV^^^^^^^ 

* The Go*pi(i tiered with all the riches tbut gaiety could cuntnv 
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to I.ivish on it; and betwe«n the {gilded arms sat 
Vanity, decked ui ihe peacock’s feathers, and ac- 
knowledged for another Venus by her votaries. The 
boy who stood beside her for a Cupid, and who made 
the world to bow before her, was called Self-Conceit. 
Ills eyes hud every now and then a cast inwards, to 
the neglect of all objects about him ^ and the arms 
which he made use of for conquest, were borrowed 
from those against whom he had a design. Tlie 
arrow which he shot at the soldier, was fledged from 
Ins own plume of feathers ; the dart he directed 
against the man of wit, was winged fiom the quills 
he wilt with ; and that which he sent against those 
who presumed upon their riches, was headed with 
grild out of their treasuries. He made nets foi states- 
men fiom their own contrivances- he took file from 
the eyes of ladies, with uhii h he melted their hearts; 
and lightning from the tongues of the eloquent, to 
luQame them with their own glories. At the foot of 
the thione s,it tliioc bilse Hi aces . I'latlery with a 
shell of paint, AfFo< tatioii with a mirror to piactise 
at, and Fashion evei changing the jiosture of her 
ilotlies. These a[)plu'd tlimriselves to secure the 
con([uests which Self-Conceit had gotten, and had 
each of them their parliciilai polities. Idattery gave 
new colouis and coiiiplexiuus to all things; Affecta- 
tion new' aiiN and .ipjicaianeos, wlinh, as she said, 
were not vulgar; and F.ishion both concealed some 
lioino dt-fecls, and added some fuioign cxtcirml 
beauties. 

A.s 1 vias reflecting iqion what I saw, I beaid a 
mice !n the crowil bemnaning (he ciuiditioii of inan- 


Iv 

uds 


kind, which is thus managed by the Ineath of ()pi- 
riimi, didudod by Fnor, fiic-d bj Self-Conceit, and 
given up to be tiamcd in all the (omses of Vanity, 
tdl Seoin oi Pnvc'i'ty come upon us, '’riicso expins- 
RioTis were no tooner handed about, but I immedi- 
ately saw a geocMl disorder, till .it lasttheie wa^ a 
paiLing m one place, and a giave old man, deteni 
and resoliiU', w..s ledfoiward to he punished for (he 
wordf. he had uLti icd. lie ajipeaied inclined to liave 
spoken ni his own deleiiLC, Init I t onld not obsoue 
that ail) one was willing to Ikmi- him. Vanity ca'-t 
.1 scoinlul smile at hiui ; 8oll-(tonccit was aiigiv . 
Fl.iUeiy, will) knew hnn for Plain- Dealing, pul on 
a vi/ard, aiidliiiiied away; Aflei-tation tossed hei 
fan, made mouths, and called him Knvy oi Slander; 
and Fashion would have it, that at least he must he 
Hi- Manners. Thus slighted and despised hy all, ho 
was driven out foralmsiug people of merit and figuic , 
and I heaid it firmly resolved, that he should ho used 
no better wherever they met with him hereafter. 

I hail already socu ilic meaning of most part of 
that warning which he had given, and was consider- 
ing how (he latter wuiids .should he fulhlleil, when a 
mighty noi.se was heaul williout, and the door was 
lilackerieil by a nuuieiou<i tram of h.ii pics crowdiMg 
in iijion ns. b’olly .ind j^roken-Credit weie .seen in 
llio house before they euteicd. Tiouble, Shame, 
Inf.iiny, Scorn, and Povi-rty, brought up the rear. 
\\mity, with her Cupid and (ji.ices^ disappeared; 
her sub|ects lan lutu holes and corners; but many 
of them weie found and earned off (as I was told 
hy one who stood near me) either to [irisou.s or cel- 
l.u's, solitude or little comp my, the mean arts or the 
viler ciafts of life, “ But these," adrb d he with a j 
d..M!ainful an, “ aie siu h who vvouKl fondly live j 
hi'ie, when their ments neither niaichcd the lustre' 
01 (lie place, nor their riches its expcnse.s. We have j 
ficcii sulL scenes as these betore now ; the glory you ' 
‘'Jvi will all return when the hurry is over." I 
hanked !mn for his information; and, believing him I 


so incorrigible as that he would stay till it was hiS 
turn to be taken, I made off to the door, and over- 
took some few, who, though they would not heaikcn 
to Plain-Dealing, were now terrified to good pur- 
pose by the example of others. But when they had 
touched the threshold, it was a strange shock to them 
to find that the delusion of Error was gone, and 
they plainly di.sccrned the building to hang a little 
up in the air without any real foundation. At first 
wc hdw nothing but a desperate leap remained for 
us, and I a thousand times blamed my unmeaning 
curiosity that had hi ought me into so much danger. 
But as they began to sink lower in tfleir own minds, 
methought the place sunk along with us, till liiey 
were arrived at the due point of estecMTi winch they 
ought to have for themselves; then the pait of the 
building in whieh they stood touched the eaith, and 
w'c depaiting out, it rctiri-d from our eyes. Now, 
whether they who stayed in the p.rlace were sensililr 
of this descent, I cannot toll; it was then my opi 
moil that they weie not. However it bo, my dicaii 
biokc lip at it, and has givim mo oei asioii all niy 
lil’o to refloct upon the fatal consequences of follow 
iiig tho suggestions ot Vainly 

Mr Si>e( tatoh, 

" I write to you to desire, that you would again 
touch upon a certain onoimity, which is chiefly lu 
Use among tho politer and bcttor-brod jiart of rii.iii- 
kiiid ; I moan tho ceremonies, bows, curtsies, whis- 
ponngs, smiles, wonks, nods, witli other familiar arbs 
of s.ilutation, whioli lake up lU our churches so much 
lime that miglit bo belter employed, and which seem 
so ulteily nil onsi.strnt with the duly and true intent 
of our eiilcniig into those leluiious assemblies. The 
resomblanie wlmh this heais to our indeed proper 
behaviour in tln-atros, may bo soit'g instance of its 
lucoiigiulty in the abovo-inerihoiiod ))lacos. In 
Roinan-ralholu ihuTcbes and vhapcls abroach I my- 
.self have observed, moic than once, persons of tho 
fiis( quality, of the nearest leh'd.ion, and intimatcst 
ai qiniiiance, passing by one {uiotticr unknowing, as 
it were, and mikiiowri, and with little noliee of 
each otlnn-, that it looked like having tlioir minds 
more Mutably and moic soleuinly eng.iged, at b^aLst 
it was ail acknowledgment that they ought to have 
been so. 1 have heim told the same oven of the 
Mahometans, with relation to the jiropiicty of then- 
demeanour in the conventions of their cnoneous 
worship; and I cannot but think either of tlu-m 
.sufficient laudable jiattein.s for our imitation in this 
pailicular. 

" I ciiiinot help, upon this occasion, remarking on 
tlie excellent memories of tho.se devotionibts, who 
upon retuining from, c hurt h shall give a paiticului 
account how two oi three hundred people were 
dressed: a thing, by reason of its v.ai icty, so ditFi- 
cult to he digested and fixed m the head, that it is 
a miracle to me how two poor hours of divine sei- 
vicc tan be time suflicient for so elaborate an un- 
dertaking, the duty of the place too being jointly, 
and no doubt cjft pathetically, performed along wiin 
It. M'^licre it ih said in sacred wiit, that ‘ tho woman 
ought to have a covering on her head because of the 
angels,’ that last word is hy some thought to be nie- 
tcijihoiically used, and to signify young men. Allow- 
ing this luteipretation Ui he right, the text may not 
ajijj^ear to be wholly foreign to onr piesent purpose 

‘ When you are m a di.sposition proper for writinp 
on such a subject, I earnestly lec-ommend this t 
you ; and arn, “ .Sir, 

T, Your very humide Servant 
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S^'d non ego crodulus Ulis. — Vmo. EcL ix. 34. 

But f discern their flaU'ry from their praUe.— D etdbn 

For wnai of time to substitute soinctbing else in 
the room of them, I am at preseat obliged to publish 
rompliments above my desert in tho following letters. 
It 18 no small satisfaction to have gjvon occaMoii to 
inj^enious men to employ their thoughts upon sacred 
subjects, from the approbation of such pieces of 
poetry as they have seen m my Saturday’s papers. 

I shall never publish verso on that day but what is 
written by the same hand * yet shall I not accoin- 
pdiiy these writings with culogiums, but leave them 
to speak for tliemselves. 

Foil THE SpECTATOU. 

Mil. Spectator, 

“ You very much promote the interests of virtue, 
while you reform the taste of a profane age; and 
persuade us to bo entertaiued with divine poems, 
while we are distinguished by so many thousand hu- 
mours, and split into so many different ^ccfs and 
pailies; yet persons of every parly, sett, and hu- 
mour, are fund of conforuiing their taste to yours. 
You can transfuse vour oviii relish of a po<*m into all 
your rondcis <icror(iiiig to (heir capacity to receive; 
and vvhen you recommend the pious passion that 
loigns in the verso, we seem to feel the devotion, and 
^;row proud and pleased" ill wardl), that we have souls 
capable of relishing what the Spectator approves. 

“ Upon reading the hymns that you have pub- 
li'-hed in some late papers, I had a mind to try yes- 
terday whether I could write one. The c xivth psalm 
appears to me an admirable ode, and I began to turn 
It into our language. As I was describing the jour- 
ney of Israel from Egypt, and added the Divine 
Presence amongst them, 1 peiceived a beauty in this 
psalm, which was entirely new to me, and which 1 
was going to lose ; and that is, that the poet utterly 
conceals the presence of God m the beginning of it, 
und rather lets a possessive pronoun go without a 
substantive, than ho will so much as mention any 
thing of divinity there. ‘ Judah was his sanctnaiy, 
and Israel his dominion or kingdom.’ The reason 
now seems evident, and this conduct necessary ; for, 
if God bad appealed before, there could be no wonder 
why the mountains should leap and the sea retire ; 
therefore, that this convulsion of nature may be 
brought in with due surpnsc, his name is not men- 
tioned till afterward : and then with a very agreeable 
turn of thought, God is introduced at once in all his 
ma^jesty. This is what I have attemptefl to imitate 
in a translation without paraphrase, and to preserve ^ 
what I could of tho spiiit of the sacred author. 

“ If tho following essay be not too incorrigible, 
bestow upon It a few bnghtenings from your genius, ! 
that I may learn bow to wTite better, oi to wiite no 
more. 

“ Your daily admirer, and humble Servant,” &c. 

PSALM CXIV. 

When Israel, freed from Pharaoh’s hand, ^ 

Left the proud tirnnt and Ins land, 

'I he tribes with cheerful homage uwn 
Thoir King, and Judah was his throne 

J 

Across the deop Uieir Journey lay, r 

The deep divides to make them way 
The streams of Jordan saw, and fled 
With baikwoid current to theu' head. 

• Addison 


111 

Tho mountains shook like frighted thbep, 

Like lambs the little hUiooks leap: 

Not bmaL on her base could stand, 

Conscious ol sov'cvlgii power at hand 

IV 

What power could make tho deep divide f 
Make Jord.m backward roll hiH Ude? 

Why dill yo leap, ye little hills? 

And whence tho (right that bmai feels ^ 

V. 

Let every mouiituin, e«.’ry flood. 

Uftire, and know th’ upproaciiing Cod, 

'Ihe King oi Israel ' bee lilm here 
I'rcinbJe, tbou earth, adore and fear 

VI. 

He thunders — and all nature inourus , 

'1 ho rock to slanding pools he turns , 

Flintn spring with fi.'uulainH ul his word. 

And tiros and seas coiiliss their Lord * 

Mr. Si'i.civioH, 

“ Tin re are those who take the advantigo of your 
putting a halfpenny value upon yoursell above the 
lest of our daily wnters, to defame you in public 
cunvi raation, and strive to make you unpopular upon 
the account of this said Jialipenny. But, if I weie 
you, 1 would insist upon that small at kuowlcdgment 
lor the bupeiior merit ot youts, ns buing a work of 
invention. Give me leave, therclure, to do you jus- 
tice, and say in your behalf, what you eaonot your- 
self, which lb, that your wiitings have made learning 
a more necessaiy pail ol good breeding than it waa 
befoie you appeared; that modesty is become fukh- 
joiiable, and impudence stands in need ol some wit, 
“imo you have put them both in ihoir piopei lights. 
FrolanenebS, lewdness, and dcdiaucheiy, arc not now 
quSlillcations ; and a man may be a vciy tine geu- 
' tleman, though lie is neither a keeper noi an inUdel. 

I “ 1 would have you tell the town the story of the 
I Sibyls, if they deny giving you two-pence. Let 
I them know, that those sacicd papers were valued at 
! the same late after two-thirds ol them were destioyed, 
I .lb when there was the whole set. Tbci'o are so many 
1 (if ns who will give you your own price, that you may 
! acquaint youi aonconlormist readoio, that they shall 
I not have it, except they < ome in within such a day, 

I under thrce-pciice. 1 do not know but you might 
hung III the ‘ Date Obolurn lielisano ’ with u good 
; giaec. The witlings come in clusters to two or 
I three coffee-houses which have left you off; and 1 
i hope yon will make us, who lino to youi wit, merry 
with their charaiteis who btaiid out against it. 

“ I am your most humble Servant. 

“ P. S. I have lately got the ingenious authors of 
blacking for shoes, powder for colouring the hair, 
(lomatum for the hands, cosmetic fur the face, to bo 
yuuf constant customers, so that your adverlise- 
uifiits vwll as much adorn tho outward man, as your 
pa^r docs the inward.” 


No. 462.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1? 

Nil ©go pnctulenin jucunilo sanus amico ■— Hoa. I 6a(- v, 44^ 
Notbiog 8U grateful aa a pleasant friend. 

Fkopls are not aware of the very great force 
which pleasantry in company has upon all those 
with whom a man of that talent converses. His 
faults arc generally overlooked by all his acquainL 
ance; and a certain carelessness, that constantly 
attends all his actions, carries him on with greater 

^ Uy Dr Istta' Walt*. 
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ftuccess, than diligence and assiduity does others who | pression, very fond of hi« sovereign ; but what with 
have no share uf this endowment. Dacinthus breaks ! the joy ho felt at heart for the honour done him bv 
hts wold upon all occasions both trivial and import- , his prince, and through the was in with 

. 1 . * .1 . I i 1 l.i.aiMia rnvni tnfnilv hm 


ant; and, when he is sufficiently railed at for that 
abominable quality, they who talk of him end with, 
“ After all, he is a very pleasant fellow." Dacin- 
ihus IS an ill-natured husband, and yet the very 
women end thejr freedom of discourse upon this sub- 
ject, " But after all, he is very pleasant company." 
Daemthus is neither in point of honour, civility, 
good-breeding, nor good-nature, uucxceptionable, 
and yet all is answered, “ For he is a very pleasant 
fellow." When this quality is conspicuous in a man 
who has, to accompany it, manly and virtuous sen- 
timents, thcie cannot certainly be any thmg which 
can give so pleasing a gratihcation as the gaiety of 
such a pel sou ; but w hen it is alone, and sei ves only 
to gild a ciovvd of ill qualities, there is no man so 
mu< li to be avoided as your pleasant fellow. A veiy 
pleasant fellow shall turn )uur good name to a jest, 
make your ciiaractei contemptible, debauch your wife 
or daughter, and yet be received with the lest of the 
world w'lth welcome wherever he appears. It is 
very ordinary with those of this charactei to be at- 
tentive only to their own satisfactions, and have 
very little bowels for the com eras or sorrows of other 
men ; nay, they are capable of purchasing their own 
pleasures at the expense of giving pain to others. 
But they who do not considci this sort of men thus 
caicfully, are irresistibly exposed to tlinr insinua- 
tions. The author of the iullownig letter caines 
the matter so high, as to intimate that the liberties 
of England have been at the mercy of a prince 
merely as he was of this pleasant character — 

" Mr. SpiiCTATOB, 

" There is no one passion which all mankind so 
naturally give into as pride, nor any other passion 
which appears m such different disguises U is to 
be found in all habits and all complexions. Is it 
not a question, whether it docs muie haim oi good 
in the world; and if there be not such a thing as 
what we may call a virtuous and laudable pride { 

“ It IS this passion alone, wlion misapplied, that 
lays us so open to flatterers ; and he who can agree- 
ably coniie.stend to sooth our humoui or tempei, 
finds always an open avenue to our soul ; especially 
if the flatterer happen to be our supenoi. 

" One might give many instances of this in a Into 
English monarch undei the title ol ‘ The (Jaicties of 
King Charles IT' This priucc was by nature ex- 
tremely familiar, of very easy access, and much de- 
lighted to see and be seen ; and this happy temper, 
which in the highest degree gratified his people’s va- 
nity, did him more service with his loving subjects 
than all his other virtues, though it must be confes^^ed 
he hid many. He delighted, though a mighty king, 
to give and take a jest as they say . and a prince of 
this fortunate disposition, W’ho were inclined to make 
an ill use of his power, may have any thing of his 
people, be it never so much to their prejudice. But 
tins good king made generally a very iiiiioceiit use, 
as to the public, of this ensnaring temper ; for, it is 
well known, he jmrsiied pleasure more than ambition, 
lie seemed to glory in being the first man at cock- 
matches, horse-races, balls, and plays ; he appeared 
highly delighted on those occaiipns, and never failed 
to warm and gladden the heart of every spectator. 
He moie than once dined with his good citizens of 
London on their lord-mayor’s day, and did so the 
>edi that Sir Uobert Viner was mayor. Sir Robert 


continual toasting healths to the royal family, his 
lordship grew a little fond of his majesty, and en- 
tered into a familiarity not altogether so graceful in 
so public a place. The king understood very well 
how to extricate himself in ail kinds of difficulties, 
and, with a hint to the company to avoid ceremony, 
stole off and made towards his coach, which stood 
ready for him in Guildliall-yard. But thc^ mayor 
hked his company so well, and was grown so luli- 
mato, that he pursued him hastily, and, catching him 
fust by the hand, ciicd out with a vehement oath 
and accent, ‘ Sir, you shall stay and take t’other 
bottle.’ The airy monarch looked kindly at him 
over his shoulder, and with a smile and graceful air 
(for I saw him at the time, and do now) repeated 
this line of the old sung : 

lio IhiU'ij drunk la us great as a k .ng. 
and immediately returned back, and complied with 
lus landlord. 

“ I give you this story, Mr. Spectator, because, 
as I said, 1 saw the passage ; and 1 assure you it is 
very true, and yet no common one ; and when 1 tell 
you the sequel, you will sny 1 have a better reason 
tor It- This very mayor afterward erected a statue 
of his raeiry monarch in Stocks-market,* and did 
the crown many and great services ; and it was owing 
to this humour of the king, that his family had so 
great a fortune shut up in the exchequer of their 
pleasant sovereign. The many good-uatured con- 
descensions of this prince are vulgarly known ; and 
it IS excellently said of him by a great haiidf which 
writ his character, that he was nut a king a quarter 
of an hour together iii his whole reign, lie would 
receive visits from fools and half madmen ; and at 
times I have met with people who have boxed, fought 
at baek-sword, and taken poison before KingChaiiei, 
II. In a woid, he was so pleasant a man, that no 
one could be sorrowful under his government. This 
made him capable of baffling, with the greatest ea^o 
imaginable, all suggestions of jealousy . and tlie 
pciqilc could not enterlaiu notions of any thing ter- 
rible in him, w'hom they saw every way agieeable. 
'I'liis scrap of the lamiliar part of that prince’s his- 
tory I thought fit to send you, in compliance to the 
request you lately made to your coricspondents. 

“ I am, Sir, 

" Your mast humble Servant." 


No. 4G3.1 THURSDAY, AUGUST 21, 1712. 

Omnia quro jptisu volvuiuur vota dnirno, 

1‘eitore sopilo reddit anuca quioa. 

Venator defiisBa loro cum membra reponit, 

Mens lameii ad gylvas et sua lustra redit. 

Judicibus liles, Hufigis Bomma currus, 

Vanuque nocturimi mela cavclur equis. 

Me qu<.)que Muaarurn sludium nub node silenll 
Artibus assuetii soUicltare nulet — C laco. 


* Tho equestrian statue of Charles II in Stooks-markcl, 
erected at the sole charge of Sir Robert Vincr, was originally 

j made for John Sobleski, King of Poland ; but by some bcci- 
dent it had beoo left on the workman's bauds. To save time 
and expense, the Polander was converted into a BnUiin, and 
the Turk underneath bis horse Into Oliver Cromwell to com- 
plete the compliment Unfortunately the turban on the Turk's 
d was overlooked, and left an undeniable proof of thu 
story. See Stowe's Survey, Ate ed. 1790, p. 517, vol I. and 
Ralph's Review, &c. ed 1739, p. 9 

♦ Sheffleld. lliike of Buckingham, who said that “ on a pre- 


meditation, Charles II could not act the part of a ku.'^ for a 
was a very loyal man, and ;f you will allow the ex- laoment'' 
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In ilepp, when fancy is Jtl loose to piny, 

Out (irennis reitcat like wishes of the day 
Though fanher toil hb» tired limbs refuse, 

The (Ircmning hunter Rtill the chnee pursues 
1 he Judge ahod dispenses still the laws. 

And sleeps again o’er the nnfinish’d pau‘e 
The dozing rat^r hears his chatiot roll. 

Smacks the vam whip, and shuns Uio fancied goal 
Me too tho Muses, in the eiJent night. 

With wonted chimes ot jingling verso delight 

I WAS lately entert.n'nin}? myself with comparing 
Homer’s balance, in which Juinter is icpresentcd 
as weighing the fates of Hector and Achilles, with 
a passage of Virgil, wherein that deity is introduced 
as weighing the fates of*Tnrniis and iEnens. I 
then considered how the same way of thinking pre- 
vailed m the castoin parts of the world, as in those 
noble passages of Scriptuie, wherein we are told, 
that the great king of Babylon, the day before his 
death, liad been '* weighed in the balance, and been 
found wanting.” In other places of the holy wri- 
tings, the Almighty is described as weighing the 
mountaiiiH m scales, making the weight for tlic 
winds, knowing the balancings of the clouds; and 
in others as weighing the actions of men, and laying 
their calamities together in a balance. Milton, as I 
have observed in a former paper, had an eye to se- 
\eial of these foiegoing instances in that beautiful 
dcscnjition, wherein he rejuesents the archangel and 
the evil spint as addru'^sing themselves for the 
combat, but parted by the balance which apjioaied 
in the heavens, and w'o^ghed tho consc(|ueiKes of 
such a battle. 

The Ktprn.il, lo prevent sudi horrid fray, 

Hung lorlb in lioav n Ini I'lddori so.iles, yet locn 
JJiMvvjxt Astrea and (bo J5it>r]Jion sign, 

Wliorein all tlnnga created hrst he v^eIg!k d. 

The iHMid^loui lound oaith, vvitli balanc’d lur. 

In counterpoise, now iHaiders all events, 
liattles and realms, in these he put two wci;;hts, 

The sequel each of parting and of light. 

The latter quick up new, and kick’d the beam. 

Which Ciabriel s])yiiig. tlim heniuke the Iiend 
" S.itan, 1 know thy strenuth and thow know Vt mine , 
Nojther our own. but giv n. Wlut folly then 
To boast wliat arms cm do, since thine no ivoio 
Than heaven pennits, nor mine, tnough tloijlded now 
To trample Iheo as imro' For proof look up, 

And read thy lot in you ccdcsUal sign, 

Where thou art weighed, .ind shown how light, how weak, 

It thou rL"}ist.'' 'I he ticlid look'd u|), and knew 
Hii mounted scale aJoll, nor moie , but lleil 
Murin'nng, and with him flod tho shades of night. 

These several amusing thoughts, having taken 
possession of my mind some time hefoie I went to 
sleep, and mingking themselves with iny ordinary 
ideas, raised in my imagination a very odd kind of 
vision. I was, methougbt, replaced in my study, 
and seated in my elbow chair, where I had indulged 
the foregoing speculations with my lamp burning by 
me as usual. Whilst I was here meditating on se- 
veral subjects of morality, and considering the na- 
ture of many virtues and vices, as materials for those 
discourses with which I daily entertain the public, 

I saw, metliought, a pair of golden scales hanging 
by a chain of the same metal, over the table that 
stood before me ; when, on a sudden, there were 
great heaps of weights thrown down on each side 
of them. I found, upon examining these weights, 
they showed the value of every thing that is in es- 
teem among men. I made an essay of thorn, by 
putting the weight of wisdom in one scale, and that 
of riches in another ; upon which, thq latter, to sl^w 
Its comparative lightness, immediafely flew up and 
kii ked the beam. 

But, before T proceed, I must inform my reader, 
that these weights did not exert their natural gra- 


vity till they were laid in the golden balance, inso- 
much that I could not guess which was light or 
heavy whilst I held them in my hand. This X found 
by several instances : for upon my laying a weight 
in one of the scales, which was inscribed with th« 
word “ Eternity,” though I threw in that of Time, 
Prosperity, Affliction, Wealth, Poverty, Interest, 
Success, with mauy other weights which in my 
hand seemed very ponderous, (hey w'ere not able to 
stir the opposite balance; nor could they have pre- 
vailed, though assisted with the weight of the Sun, 
the Stars, and the Earth. 

Upon emptying the scales, I laid several titles 
and houoiiis, with Pomps, Triumphs, and many 
weights Olathe like nature, m one ot them ; and see- 
ing a little glittering weight lie by me, I threw it 
accidcMitally into the other scale, when, to my great 
aurjinse, it proved bo exact a counterpoise, that it 
kept the balance in an equilibinim. This little 
glittering weight was inscribed upon the edges of it 
w'ilh the word ” Vanity.” I found there were se- 
veral other weights whicli were equally heavy, aud 
exact counterpoises to one another ; a few ol them 
1 tiled, as Avarice aud Povcity, Uiches and Con- 
tent, with some others. 

Thcie were likewise Kcvcral weights that were of 
the same figure, and seemed to correspond with each 
other, hut were entirely different when ihiown into 
tho scales; as Religion and Iljpocrisy, Pcdantiy 
and Learning, Wit and Vivacity, Superstition and 
Devotion, Gravity and Wisdom, with many others, 

I observed one particular weight lettered on both 
sides: and, upon applying myself to the leading of 
it, I found on one side written, “ In the dialect of 
and underneath it, “Calamities’” on the 
other side was written, “ In the language of the 
I gods,” and underneath, “ Ble.ssings.” I found the 
1 intrinsic value of this wtMglit to be much greater 
[ than I imagined, for it oveipowcred Health, Wealth, 
j Good-fortune, and many olhi’t weights, which were 
I much nioie poudeums lu my hand than the other. 

I There is a saying among tlie Stott b, that an 
ounce of motber-wit is worth a pound of rleigy ; I 
was sensible of the truth of this saying, when 1 saw 
the difleroncc between the weight of Natural Parts 
aud that of Leainmg The observations winch 1 
made upon these two weights opened to me a new 
field ot distoveiJcs ; for, notwithstanding the weight 
of the Natural Parts was miieh heavier than that of 
Learning, I observed that it weighed a bundled 
times heavier than it did before, when 1 put Learn- 
ing into the same scale with it. [ made the same 
observation upon Faith and Morality; for, notwith- 
standing the latter Otttwciglicd the former separately, 
it received a thousand times more additional weight 
iiorn its conjunction with tho former, than what it 
had by itself. This odd pheuomenon showed itself 
m other particulars, as m Wit and Judgment, 
Philosophy and Religion, Justice and Humanity, 
Zeal and Charity, depth of >Sense and perspicuity 
of Style, with innumerable other paiticulars too long 
to be mentioned in thus paper. 

As a dream seldom fails of dashing seriousness 
with impertinence, mirth with gravity, methought I 
made several other experiments of a more ludicrous 
nature, by one of which 1 found tliat an F)Dglish 
octavo was very often heavier than a French folio ; 
and, by another, that an old Greek or Latin author 
weighed down a whole library of moderns. Seeing 
one of the Spectators lying by me, I had it into one 
of the scales, and flung a two-penny piece into tho 
other. The reader will not inquire into the event, 

2 M 2 
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if Hp remnnibers tl\o first trir»l winch I have recorded 
m tbrs ptipor. I atterwaids threw both the sexes 
into the balance . but, a*) it is not for my interest to 
disoblige either of them, I shall desire to he excused 
from telling the result ot this cxperiuioiit. Hd\irig 
an opportviuity of this nature in ray hands, 1 could 
not forbear throwing into one scale the principles of 
a Tory, and into the other those of a whig; hut, as 
I have all along declared this to be a neutral paper, 
I bhall likewise desire to he silent under this head 
also; though, upon examining one of the weights, 
I saw the word “ tlkel” engraven on it in capital 
letters. 

I made many other experiments; and, though 1 
have not room for them all in this day’s spj^cuUtion, 
I may perhaps reserve them (or another. I shall 
only add, that, upon my awaking, I was sorry to 
find my golden scales vanished; but resolved for 
the future to leain this lesson I’litm them, not to de- 
spise or value nii\ things for their appearances, but 
to regulate my C'^teem and passions towards them 
according to their real and intrinsic value. — C. 


No. IGl.] FIIIDAY, AUGUST 22, 1712. 

Auream quisqois niediocrit.'nt'm 
Ddiitit, lutu'i ( net otisitlud 
boulibus lem caret luvuloncla 

Solirms aula — lion. 2 Od. x 5 
The Rolden mean, as slip's too nice to dwelt 
Among the rums of a fil'diy cell. 

So her modesty wdhal us Rrcat, 

'lo baulk the envy of a pruicely .seat — Noiiuis 

I AM wonderfully pleased when I meet with any 
; passage in an old Greek and Latin author, that is 
i not blown upon, and which I have never met wfth 
j m a quotation. Of this kind is a hccuitiful saying 
j in Thet'gnis : “ Vice is covcied by wealth, and vir- 
I tuo by poverty;” or, to give it in the veibal tians- 
I lation, “ Among men there are some who have their 
! vices concealed hy wealth, and others who have their 
I virtues concealed by poveity.” Eveiy man’s obscr- 
I vation will supply him vidth instances of rich men, 
j who have seveial faults and defects th.it die ovi'r- 
, looked, if not entirely hidden, by means of (heir 
I riches; and, I think, w'e cannot find a more niituial 
I description of a poor man, who.se merits are lost in 
I his poverty', than that in the words of the wise man. 

[ “ There was a little city, and few men within it, 
i and there came a great king against it, anrl besieged 
I it, and built great bulwarks against it. Now there 
] was found in it a poor wise man, and he, by his vvis- 
i dom, delivered the city; yet no man remembeicd 
j that same poor man. Then said I, wisdom is better 
i than strength; nevertheless, the poor man’s wisdom 
IS despised, and his words are not heard.” 

The middle condition seems to be the most advan 
tageously situated for the gaining of wisdom. Po- 
verty turns our thoughts too much upon the supply- 
ing of our wants, and riches upon enjoying our su- 
perfluities; and, as Cowley has said in another case, 
“ It is hai^ for a man to keep a steady eye upon 
truth, who is always in a battle or a triumph.” 

If we regard poverty and w'ealth, as they are apt 
to produce virtues or vices in the mind of man, one 
may observe that there is a set of each of these grow- 
ing out of poverty, quite different from that which 
nses out of wealth. Humility and patience, indus 
try and temperance, are very often the good quali 
ties of a poor man. Humanity and good-nature, 

I rnngnunimlty and a sense of honour, arc as often 
i the qualifications of the rich. On the contrary, po- 


verty IS apt to bctiay a man into envy, riches into 
arrogance. Poverty is too often attended with fraud, 
VICIOUS compliance, repining, murmur, and discon- 
jlcnt; riches expose a man to pride and luxury, a 
I fooloih elation of heart and too great a kindness for 
the present world. In short, the middle condition 
IS m«)ht eligible to the man who would improve him- 
self m virlue; as I have before shown, it is the most 
advantageous for the gaining of knowledge. It W'as 
upon this con.sideratioii that Agur founded his 
prayer, which, for the wisdom of it, is lycorded m 
holy wilt. ” Two things have I required ot thee; 
deny me them not before I die. Remove far from 
me vanity and lies; give* me neither povert) nor 
iiche.s; feed me with food convenient for me ; lest 
I be full and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord^ 
or lest I be poor and steal, and take the name of my 
(Jod in vain.” 

I shall till the roinaining pait of my paper with a 
very pietty allegory, whith is wrought into a play 
by Aristophanes, the Greek comedian. It seems 
originally designed as a satire upon the rich, though, 
in some parts of it, it is, like the foregoing discourse, 
a kind of cnmjiarison between wealth and poverty. 

Chremylus, who was an old and a good man, and 
withal exceeding poor, being desirous to leave some 
riches to his son, consults the oracle of Apollo upon 
the subject. The oiacle bids him follow the first 
man he should sec upon ins going out of the temple. 
The person he chanced to see was to appearance an 
old blind sordid man, but, upon his lollowiug him 
from place to place, he ot last found, by his own 
confession, that he was Plutus the god of riches, 
and that he was just come out of the house of a 
miser. Plutus further told him, that when he w'us 
a boy, he used to declare, that as soon as he came 
to age he would distnbute wealth lo no one but vir- 
tuous and just men; upon which Jupiter, considei- 
ing the pernicious consequences of sudi a resolu- 
tion, took hi.-, sight away fiom him, and left him to 
stroll about the woild in the blind condition wherein 
Chiemylus beheld him. W^ith much ado Chremylus 
prevailed upon him to go to his house, where he met 
an old woman m a tattered raiment, who had been 
his guest for many years, and whose name was Po- 
verty. The old woman refusing to turn out so easily 
as he would have her, he thicatened to banish her 
I not only fioni his own house, but out of all Greece, 
if she made any moie words upon the mutter. Po 
verty on this occasion pleads her cause vi'ry notably, 
and represents lo hei old landlord, that, should she 
be driven out of the country, all their trades, arts, 
and sciences, would be diiven out with her; and 
that, if every one w’as rich, they would never be 
siipphi'd with those pomps, ornaments, and tonve- 
mences of life, whicn made riches desirable. She 
likewise represented to him the several advantages 
which she bestow'cd upon her votaries in regard to 
their shape, their healtn, and their activity, by pre- 
serving them from gouts, dropsies, unwieldiuess, 
and intemperance. But whatever she had to say 
for herself, she was at last forced to troop off. Chre- 
inylus immediately con.'^idered how he might restore 
Plutus to his sight; and, in order to it, conveyed 
him lb the temple of iEsculapius, who was famou.s 
for cures and miracles of this nature. By this means, 
the deity recovered his eyes, and began to make a 
right use of them, by enriching every one that was 
diiiinjruiohcd by piety towards the gods, and justice 
towards men ; and at the tame time by taking away 
his gifts from the impious and undeserving. I'his 
produces acvoral merry incidcuts, till in the lH»t net 
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Mercury descends with great complaints from the 
gods, that since the good men were grown rich, 
they had received no sacrifices ; which is confirmed 
by a piicst of Jupiter, who enters with a remon- 
strance, that since this late innovation he was re- 
duced to a starving condition, and could not live 
upon his office. Chremylus, who in the beginning 


great conference which was managed between the 
most learned among the Protestants and Papists 
in the reign of Queen Mary. This venerable old 
man, knowing how his abilities were impaired by 
age, and that it was impossible for him to recollect 
all those reasons which had directed him in the 
choice of his religion, left his companions, who 


of the play was religious in his poverty, concludes I were in the full possestion of their parts and learm 
it with a proposal, which was relished by all the , mg, to baffle and confound thoir antagonists by the 
good men who were now grown rich as well as him- force of reason. As for himself, he only repeated 
self, that they should carry Plutus in a solemn pro- to his adversaries the urtules m which he firmly 
cession to the temple, and iiistal him in the place of believed, and in the profession of wliub he was do- 
Jupitei. This allegory instructed the Athenians in | tcrinmcd to die. It is in this manner that the ma- 
two points; first, as it vindicated the conduct of j thematician proceeds upon propcjsitions which he 
Providence in its ordinary distributions of wealth; [ has once demonstrated ; and though the demonstru- 
and, in the next place, as it showed the great ten- | tion may have slipped out of his memory, he builds 


deucy of riches to corrupt the morals of those who 
possessed them. 

C. 

No. 405.] SATURDAY, AUGUST 23, 1712. 

Qua rationc queaa tradiicere Iniiler 8c\um, 

No to ionipor luops anitoi voxetque rupido. 

Nopavof, et rcruiii rriedioi ntor ulilinm itpes 

HoR I Kp. KMii 97 
How you may glide with gentle ease 
Adiwvnlhe oui rent of your days. 

Nor vex’d Ly iii«an ami low desires. 

Nor waim d liy wild arnbituuis fires , 
lly Itnpe alarm'd, depress d by fo.ir. 

For tilings hut little worth your care.— FnAMois. 


upon the truth, because he knows it was demon- 
Btrated. Tins rule is absolutely necessary for 
weaker minds, and in some measure for men of the 
greatest abilities ; but to those last I would propose, 
in the second place, that they should lay up in their 
memories, and always keep by them iii readiness, 
those arguments which appear to them of the 
gieatcbt strength, and winch taiinot be got over by 
all the doubts and cavils of infidelity. 

Rut, in tlie third place, there is nothing which 
stiengtheus faith moic than morality. Faith and 
morality naturally pioduco each other A man is 
quickly convilicod oi the tiuth of religion, who finds 
it i& not against his interest that it should be true. 
Having ondoavoured in my last Saturday’s pa- | The pleasure he receives at present, and the hap- 


per to show the great cxcolleucy of faith, I bhall 
here consider what arc the proper means of strength- 
ening and confirming it in the muid of man. Those 
wlio delight 111 reading books of coiitroveisy, which 


piness whi< h ho promises himself from it horeafter, 
will both div'*pose him veiy powerfully to give credit 
to it, according to the ordinary observation, that we 
a^e easy to believo what we wish. It is very c«i- 


are written on both sides of the question on points tain, that a man of sound reason cannot foibear 
of faith, do very seldom arrive at a fixed and settled closing with religion upon an impartial examina- 


habit of it. They are one day entirely convinced 
of its important tiuths, anti tlic next meet with 
boniething that shakes and disturbs them. The 
doubt which was laid rtvivcs again, and shows itself 
in new difficulties, and that generally lor this rea- 
son, because the mind, wdiiiU is perpetually tost in 
contiuversies and disputes, is apt to forget the lea- 
Bons which bad once set it at rest, and to be dis- 
quieted with any former perplexity, when itapi>cars 
in a new tihape, or is started by a different hand. 
As nothing is more laudilJle than an inquiry after 
truth, 80 nothing is more irrational than to pass 
away our whole lives, without determining our- 
selves one way or other, m those points wdiich are 
of the last importance to us. There are indeed many 
things from which we may withhold our assent ; but, 
in cases by which we are to regulate our lues, it is 
the greatest absurdity to be wavering and unset- 
tled, without cloaing with that side which appeals 
the most safe and the most probable. The first 
rule, therefore, which I shall lay down, is this; that 
w'hcn by reading or discourse we find onisclves 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of any article, and 
of the reasonableness of our belief in it, we should 
never after suffer ourselves to call it in question. 
We qiay perhaps forget the arguments which occa- 
sioned our conviction, but we ought to r*imeml^er the 
strength they had with us, and therefore still to 
retain the conviction which they onca pinduccd. 
This is no more than what wo do in every common 
art or science ; nor is it possible to act otiiorjfiso, 
considering the weakness and limitation of our in- 
tollectual faculties. It was thus that Latimer, one 
of the glorious army of martyrs, wlio introduced 
the reformation in England, behaved himself in that 


tion of It; but at the same time it is as certain that 
faith is kept alive in us, and gathers strength from 
practice more than from speculation. 

There is still anotlier method, which is more per- 
suasive than any of the former; and iliat is an habi- 
j tual adoration of the Supreme lleing, as well in con- 
stant acts of meutal worship, as in outward forms. 
The devout man does not only believe, but feels 
theie is a Dcuty. He has actual sensations of him ; 
his experience conems with his re.ison ; he sees 
f, Klin more and more in all his intercourses with him, 
and even m this life almost loses his faith m con- 
viction. 

The last method which I shall mention for the 
giving life to a man's faith, is frequent rotiremeut 
Irom the world, aecorapanied with religious medi- 
tation. When a man thinks of any thing in the 
darkness of the night, whatever deep impressions it 
may make in his mind, they arc apt to vanish as 
soon as the day breaks about him. The light and 
noise of tbo day, which are perpetually st>liciting 
his senses, and calling off his attention, wear out of 
his mind the thoughts that imprinted themselves in 
it, with so much strength, during the silence and 
darkness of the night. A man finds the same dif- 
ference as to himself in a crowd aud in a solitude -. 
the mind is stunned and dazzled amidst that variety 
of objects which press upon her in a great city. She 
cannot apply herself to the consideration of those 
things which arc of the utmost concern to her. The 
cares or pleasures of the world strike in with every 
thought, aud a multitude of vicious examples gives 
a kind of justification to our folly. In our retire- 
ments every thing disposes us to be serious. In 
courts and cities we arc entertained with the work* 
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of men ; in the country with those of God. One is 
the province of art, the other of nature. Faith and 
devotion naturally grow in the mind of every rea- 
sonaolc man, who sees the impressions of divine 
lower and wisdom m every object on which he casts 
us eye. The Supreme Being has made the best ar- 
guments for his own existence, in the formation of 
the heavens and^ the earth ; and these are argu- 
ments wliu'h a man of sense cannot forbear attend- 
ing to, who is out of the noise and hurry of human 
nrtairs. Aristotle says, that should a man live under 
ground, and there converse with w’orks of art and 
mechanism, and should afterwaul be biouglit up 
into the open day, and see the several glories of the 
heaven and earth, he would immediately pronounce 
them the woiks of surh a Being as wc dcliiie God 
to be. The psalmist has very beautiful strokes of 
poetry to tins purpose, in that exalted stiain ; “ The 
heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment slieweth his handy-work. One day telleth 
another; and one night I'crtifieth another. There is 
neither speech nor language ; hut their voices are 
heaid among them. Their sound is gone out into all 
lands; and their words into the ciulsof the world.” 
As such a bold and sublime manner of thinking fur- 
nishes very noble matter for an ode, the reader may 
see It wrought into the fullowong one . — 

I 

I'he 'Spacious firniaincnt on liliih, 

W'nii .ill the l)lije .'tliereal sky, 

And span.’loi] lieiuens, a sliimng frame, 

'rhoir grr at (Jiiginal prorlaun 
'1 h’ unwearied sun from day to day, 

1)003 hi'< Creator a power display. 

\iid puldithc'i to every land 
the work of an Almighty hand 

H 

1 Soon as the eveuinp shadei pievail, 

! The moon tako‘^ up the wondroiH tale, 

I And niphtly to the list ning eailh 

! Repeats Iho story of her inrth 

Whilst all the stixrs that round her burn. 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the lidinps as *liey roll 
And spread the trutli from pok* to polo 

I 

i AVhal lhoiij>h, in solemn silence all 

I Mo\e round the dark terrestrial ball ’ 

What Ihouph no real voioo nor sound 
I Amid llioir radiant orbs bo loiuid 

In reason s car they all rejoice. 

And utter fc»rtli a glorious voice , 

For ever singing as Uiey hhinc, 

" d im Hand that m.ide us isdiMiie ” 
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I Vera incessu patuit doa. — Vino i 409 

.And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known. 

When iEneas, the horo of Virgil, is lost in the 
wot'd, and a perfect stranger in the place on which 
he is landed, he is accosted by a lady in a habit for 
the chase. She inquires of him, whether he has seen 
pass by that way any young woman dressed as she 
was ? whether she were following the sport in the 
wood, or any other way employed, according to the 
custom of huntresses ? The hero answers with the 
•■espect due to the beautiful appearance she made; 
tells her he saw no such person as she inquired for; 
hut intimates that he knows her to be of tiie deities, 
and desires she would conduct a stranger. Her form, 
from her first appearance, manifested she was more 
I 'ban niuiLal ; but, though she was certainly a god- 
j dc<i, the poet dors not make her known to bo the 


goddess of beauty till she moved. All the charms of 
an agreeable person are then in their highest exer- 
tion, every limb and feature appears with its respec- 
tive grace. It is from this observation that I can- 
not help being so passionate an admirer as I am of 
good dancing. As all art is an imitation of nature, 
this is an imitation of nature in its highest e.xcelleiice, 
and at a time when she is most agreeable. The 
business of daueiug is to display beauty ; and for 
that reason all distortions and mimicries, as such, 
are what raise aversion instead of pleasure ; but 
things that aie in themselves excellent, are ever at- 
tended with imposture and false imitation. Thus, 
as in poetry there are labouring fools who write ana- 
grams and acrostics, there are pretenders in dancing, 
who think merely to do what others cannot, is to 
excel. Such cicaturoR should be lewarded like him 
who had acquired a knack of throwing a grain of 
corn through the eye of a needle, with a bushel to 
keep his hands m use The danceis on our stage 
aie very faulty m this kind; and what they mean 
by w'nthing themselves into such jiostuies, as it 
would be a jiain for any of the spectators to stand in, 
and yet hope to please those spectators, is unintel- 
ligible. Mr. Prince has a genius, if he were en- 
couraged, would prompt him to better things. In 
all the dances he invents, you see ho keeps close to 
Ihe ehaiactcrs he represents. He does not hope to 
please by making his pei formers move in a manner 
m which no one else ever did, but by motions proper 
to the characters he represents. He gives to clowns 
and liibbards clumsy grates; that is, he makes them 
practise whdt they would think graces; and I have 
been dances of his, which might give hiuLs that would 
be useful to a comic wTiter. These performances 
have pleased the taste of such us have not reflettiou 
enough to know their excellence, because they are 
in nature; and the distorted motions of others have 
olfcuded those who could not form reastins to them- 
selves for thf ir displeasure, from iheir being a con- 
tradiction to nature. 

When one considers the inexpressible advantage 
theie lb in ainviiig at some excellence in this art, it 
IS monstrous to behold it so much neglected. The 
lollowing letter has in it something very natural on 
this subject • — 

“ Mk. Spectator, 

“ I am a widower with hut one daughter : she was 
by nature much inclined to be a romp ; and I had 
no way of educating her, but commanding a young 
woman, whom I entertained, to take caie of her, to 
bo very watchful in her care and attendance about 
her. 1 am n man of business, and obliged to be 
much abroad. The neighbours have told me, that 
in my absence our maid has let in the spruce ser- 
vants in the neighbourhood to junketings, while my 
girl played and romped even in the .street. To tell 
you the plain truth, 1 catched her once, at eleven 
years old, at chuck-farthing among the boys. This 
put me upon new thoughts about my child, and I 
determined to place her at a boarding-school ; and 
at the same time gave a very discreet* young gentle- 
woman her maiutonance at the same place and rate, 
to be h^r companion. I took little notice of my girl 
from time to time, but saw her now and then in good 
health, out of harm’s way, and was satisfied. But, 
by much importunity, 1 was lately prevailed with 
to to one of tbeir balls. I cannot express to you 
the anxiety my silly heart was in, when I saw my 
romp, now fifteen, taken out : I never felt the pangs 
of a father upon me so strongly hi my whole life, 
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I before, anil I could not huve 8uff(*red more had my 
whole fortUDcbceo at stake. My girl came on wdth the 
movSt becoming modesty I had evcxseeii, and casting 
I a respectful eje, as if she feared mo more than all 
the audience, I gave a nod, which I think gave her 
all the spirit she assumed upon it : but she rose pro- 
perly to that dignity of aspect. My romp, nov/ the 
most graceful person of her sex, assumed a majesty, 
W'hich coinmaaded the highest respect; and when 
she turned to me, and saw my face in rapture, she 
fell into the prettiest smile, and I saw in all her mo- 
tions that she exulted in her father’s satisfaction. 
You, Mr. Spectator, will, better than I can tell you, 
imagine to yourself all the different beauties and 
changes of aspect in an accomplished young woman, 
setting forth all her beauties with a design to please 
no one so much as her father. My girl’s lover can 
never know half the satisfaction that 1 did in her 
that day. I could not [lossibly have imagined that 
so great improvement could have been wi ought by 
an art that I alw'ays held in itself ridiculous and 
contemptible. There is, I arn convinced, no method 
like this, to give young women a sense of their 
own value and dignity ; and I am sure there can be 
none so expeditious to comuiunicalc (hat value to 
otheis. As foi the flippaul, insipidly gay, and wan- 
tonly forwaid, wlioin you behold among dancers, 
that caniage is moie to bo attrilmtod to the perverse 
genius of the performers, tlian imputed to (ho art it- 
Rclf. Foi my part, my child has danced herself into 
ni) esteem ; and I have as great an honour f'r her 
as ever 1 had for her mol her, from whom she denied 
those latent good ([ualilies whndi appealed in her 
countenance when she was dancing; for my giil, 
though 1 say it myself, slmwed m one quarrel ol an 
houi tlie innate jniiK iples of a modest vngiii, a ten- 
der wife, a generous friend, a kind mother, and an 
indulgent unstress. I'll stiain luiid but I will pur- 
chase foi her a husband suitable to hei ineril. lam 
your (onveit in the admiration of \ih.itl thought 
y ou jested w hen you i fu ominended ; and if you please 
to be at my house on 'riiursday next, 1 make a hall 
for niv daughtci, and you shall see her dauco, or, if 
you will do her I hat honour, dance with her. 

" 1 am, JSir, your humble .Servant, 

“ rmioi'AiER.’* 

I have some tune .igo spoken of a treatise written 
by Mr Weaver on this suhjeet, svhiih is now, 1 un- 
derstand, ready to ho published, I'his work sets this 
matter in a very plain and advantageous light; and 
1 am convinced from it. that if the art was under 
pi oper regulations, it would be a mechanic way of 
implanting lnse^^lbly. m minds not capable ot re- 
ceiving it so well by any othei r'lles, a sense of good- 
bn'cding and virtue. 

Were any one to see Manamne''^ dance, let linn 
be never so sensual a bmte, I defy him to eiilertaiu 
any thoughts hut of the highest respect and esleeni 
towards her. I was showed la«t week a jneture iii 
a lady’s closet, for which she had a hundred diffe- 
rent dresses, that she could clap on round the face 
on purpose to demonstrate the forro of habits ui the 
diversity of the same countenance. Moti.m, and 
change of posture and aspect, has an effect no less 
surprising ou the person of Manamne wfien she 
dances. 

tUdoe is extremely pretty, and a? silly as she is 
pretty. This idiot has a very good ear, and a mo.st 
agieeable shape; but the folly of ihe thing iAueb, 
that it smiles so impertinently, and affects to please 

♦ Probably Mrs. UlckmdL 
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BO Sillily, that while she dances you see the simpleton 
from head to foot. For you must know (as trivial 
as this art is (bought to be), no one ever was a good 
dancer that had not a good understanding. If this 
be a truth, I shall leave the reader to judge, from 
that maxim, what esteem they ought to have for such 
impertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, twirl, turn 
round, and jump over their heads ; and, in a word, 
play a thousand pranks which many animals can do 
better than a man, instead of perrorming to perfec- 
tion what the human figure only is capable of per- 
forming. 

It may perhaps appear odd, that I, w-ho set up for 
a mighty lover, at least, of virtue, should take so 
much pams to recommend what (he soberer pait of 
mankind look upon to be a tulle, but, under favour 
of the sobcier pait of maukind, 1 think they have 
not enough considered this mattei, and for that rea 
eon only discsteem it. 1 must also, in my own jus- 
tification, say, that I attempt to bring into the ser- 
vice of honour and viitue eveiy thing in uatuielhat 
con pretend to give elegant delight. It may pos- 
.sihly be piovcd, that vice is in itvelf de.structivc of 
pleasuie, and virtue in itself condm ive to it. If tho 
delights of .1 free fortune were under proper regula- 
tions, this tiuth would not want much aigumcnt to 
support it; but it would be obvious to every man, 
that theie is a btiict affinity between all thingb that 
aie truly laudable and beauldul, from iJie lughest 
bciitiineuL ol the soul to the most indifferent gesluic 
of the bod),— T. 

No. .IG7.] TUESDAY, AUGUST 2b, 1712. 

— - C,luodi unu'ie incoi potoruiit .’uuU-rc t'auuen.L* 

Sen Ilia itai iKiierunt , sru, ipiocl abiiiut, ultra, 

* Sive itiiiius, canem niimis, omne voveinus 

iloc libi . tic Uitilo eareat iiiDu iioniiue ohaiia 

Timac. rul Mptaaluni, I Upg iv 24 
Whale'cr niy Muse mivouiuoiU'^ dates uuJiIl', 

Wlu Oier Ihc no eiiesi ol' lliy parLOig 

• Applaud niy lavs, oi reiisuie v\li.il fvvrtlo 
to tliec I smi;. und liope to borrow fame, 
by .lildinj} lo niy pa;',e Messala s luitne. 

''rnK love oi piaise is a passion lieeply fixed in the 
mind of evei) extnioidinaiy person ; and those who 
aiP most affected with ii seem mo>.t to paitake f>f 
that particle ol the divinity w hich <lis(ingui-hes man- 
kind from the inlenor cieation. 'J he Supienie IJc- 
iiig himself is most pleased with jiraise and thauks- 
givang • the other part of our duty is but an acknow- 
ledgment of our faults, whilst this is tho immediate 
adoiutiou of his perfections. ’Twas an excellent 
observation, Unit wc then only despi.se commenda- 
tion wlien wt cease to deserve it; and wc have still 
extant two orations of Tully and Pliny, spoken to 
the greatest and best princes of all the Homan em- 
perors, who, no doiiht, heard with the greatest satis- 
toctioii, what even the must disinterested persons, 
and at so large a distance of time, cannot read with- 
out admiration. Cajsar thought his life consisted in 
the breath of praise, when he jirofessed he had lived 
long enough for himself, when he had lor his glory. 
Olheis have sacrificed themselves lor a name which 
was not to begin till they were dead, giving away 
themselves to purchase a sound which was not to 
commence nil they were out of hcaiing. But by 
merit and superior excellences, not only to gam, 
but, whilst living, to enjoy a great and universal 
reputation, is the last degree of happiness which we 
can hope for here. Bad characters are dispersed 
abroad with confusion, I hope for example sake, and 
(us jniuishments are desigi od by the civil power) 
more foi the deterring the inuocciit thaji who chas 
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tisin^ the guilty. The good are less frequent, whe- 
ther It be that there are indeed fewer originals of 
this kind to copy after, or that, through the malig- 
nity of our nature, we rather delight m the ridicule 
than the virtues wo hud m others. However, it is 
but jusi, as well as pleasing, even for variety, some- 
times to give the world a representation of the 
bright side of human nature, as well as the dark and 
gloomy. The desire of imitation may, perhaps, be 
a greater incentive to the practice of what is good, 
than the aversion we may conceive at what is blame- 
able : the one immediately directs you what you 
should do, whilst the other only shows what you 
should avoid ; and 1 cannot at present do this with 
more satisfaction, than by endeavouring to do some 
justice to the character of Manilius. 

It would far exceed my present design, to give a 
particular description of Manilius through all the 
parts of his excellent life. I shall now only draw 
him iQ Jus retirement, and pass over m silence the 
various arts, tlic courtly manners, aud the uudesign- 
ing honesty by which he attained the honours he 
has enjoyed, and which now give a dignity and ve- 
neration to the ease he does enjoy. ’Tis here that 
he looks back with pleasure on the waves and billows 
through which he has .steered to so bur a haven : he 
IS now intent upon the practice of every virtue, 
w'hich a great knowledge and use of mankind lias 
discoveied to be the most useful to them. Thus in 
his private domestic employments lie is no less glo- 
rious than in his public; lor it is in reality a more 
dillicult task to be conspicuous in a sedentary inac- 
tive life, than in one that u spent in hurry and 
business* persons engaged m the latter, like bodies 
violently agitated, from the swiftness of their motion 
have a brightness added to them, which often vuf- 
nishes when they aie at rest ; but if it then still le- 
! mum, It must be the seeds of mtnusic worth that 
thus shine out without any foreign aid or assistance. 

His liberality m another might almost bear thi 
name of prolusion; he seems to think it laudable 
even in tlic excess, like that river which most en- 
riches when it overflows.’*’ But Manilius has too 
perfect a taste of the pleasure of doing good ever to 
let it be out ot his power; and for that reason he 
will have a just economy and u splendid frugality at 
home, the fountain truiu whence those .streams should 
flow which he dl^pprses abroad. He looks with dis- 
dain on those who piopose their death as the time 
when they aie to begin their niuiiificence ; he will 
both see and enjoy (which he then does in the high- 
[ est degiee) what he bestows himself; he will be the 
I living executor of his own bounty, whilst they w’ho 
I have the happiness to be vviLhiii his care aud patron- 
I age at once praj for the continuation of his life and 
j tlieir own good loituiic. No one is out ol the reach 
of his obligations; he knows how, by propei aud be^ 
coming methods, to raise himself lo a level with 
thouo of the highest rank; and his good-nature is a 
suflicient warrant ligainst the want of those who are 
I so unhappy as to be in the veiy lowest. One may 
I say of him, as Pindar bids his Muse say of Thcron, 

Swear that Theron sure has »wom 

>>o cue near bim should be poor 

bwear Uiat iioue over had such graceful art. 

Fortune’s tree gift.s of freely to impart, 

I ^Vllh an unenTious hand, and an uaboundad hoart. | 

I Never did Atticus succeed better m gaining the 
! universal love aud esteem of all men ; nor steer with 
mure success between the extremes of two contend- 
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ing parties. 'Tis his peculiar happiness that, while 
he espouses neither with an intemperate zeal, he is 
not only admired, but, what is a more rare and un- 
usual felicity, ho is beloved and caressed by both; 
and I never yet saw any person, of whatever age or 
sox, but was immediately struck with the merit of 
Manilius. There are many who are acceptable to 
some particular persons, whilst the rest of mankind 
look upon them with coldness and indifTcrence; but 
he is the first whose entire good fortune it is ever to 
please and to be pleased, wherever he c^mes to bo 
admired, and wherever he is absent to be lamented. 
His merit fares like the pictures of Kapbael, which 
are either seen with admiration by all, or at least no 
one dare own that he has no taste for a composition 
which has received so universal an applause. Envy 
and malice find it again.st then interest to indulge 
slander and obloquy. ’Tis as hard for an enemy to 
detract from, as tor a friend to add to, his jiraise. 
An attempt upon his reputation is a sure lessening 
of one’s own; and there is but one way to injure 
him, which is to refuse him his just commendations, 
and be obstinately silent. 

It is below him to catch the sight with any care of 
diess; his outward garb is but the emblem of his 
mind. It IS genteel, plain, and nnatfecteil; lie 
knows that gold and embroidery can add nothing 
to the opinion which all have of his merit, and that 
he gives a Iu.strp to the plainest dress, whilst ’tis im- 
possible the richest should commumcate any to him. 
Ho IS still the principal figure m the room. He first 
engages your eye, as if there weie some point of 
light which shone stronger upon him than on any 
other person. 

He puts me in mind of a story of the famous Bussy 
d’Amboise, who, at an assembly at court, where 
every one appeared with the utmost uiaguificencc, 
relying on lus owu superior behaviour, instead of 
adorning himself like the rest, put on that day a 
plain suit of clothes, and dressed all his servants in 
the most costly gay habits he could procure. The 
event was, that the eyes of the whole court were 
fixed upon him; all the rest loi*krd like his attend- 
ants, while he alone had the an of a peison ol quality 
and distinction. 

Like Aristippus, whatever shape or condition he 
appears in, it still sits free and easy upon him; but 
111 some part ot his character, ’tis true, he differs 
fiom him; foi as he is altogether equal to the large- 
ness of his present circumstances, the leititude ot 
his judgment has so far collected the inclinations of 
his ambition, that he will not tiouble himself with 
either the desires or pursuits of any thing beyond hm 
present enjoyments. 

A thousand obliging things flow from him upon 
every occasion ; and they were always so just and 
natural, that it is impossible to think he was at the 
least pains to look for them. One would think it 
was tne demon of good thoughts that discovered to 
him those treasures, whith he must have blinded 
others from seeing, they lav so directly in their wa^. 
Nothing can equal the pleasure that is taken in 
hearing him speak, but the satisfactiou one receives 
in the civility and atteatiun he pays to the discourse 
of otherii. His looks are a silent commendation of 
what 18 good and praiseworthy, and a secret reproof 
to what 18 licentious and extravagant. He knows 
how to appear free and open without danger of in- 
lru 6 ie|i, and to be cautious without seeming reserved. 
The gravity of his conversation is always enlivened 
with his wit and humour, and the gaiety of it is tem- 
pered with something that is instidetive, as well as 
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barely agreeable. Thus, with him you are sure uot 
to be merry at the expense of your reason, nor se- 
rious With the loss of your good-humour ; but, by a 
happy mixture of his temper, they either go together, 
or perpetually succeed each other. In fine, llis 
whole behaviour is equally distant from constraint 
and negligence, and he commands your respect 
whilst he gains your heart. 

There is in his w^hole carriage such an engaging 
softness, that one cannot persuade one's self he is 
ever actuated by those rougher passions, which, 
whoever they find place, seldom fail of showing 
themselves in the outward demeanour of the person 
they belong to; but his constitution is a just tem- 
perature between indolence on one hand, and vio- 
lence on the other. He is mild and gentle, where- 
ever his affairs will give him leave to follow his own 
inclinations; but yet never failing to exert himself 
with vigour and resolution in the service of his 
prince, his country, or his friend. — Z. 
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EiiU liojno ingfmoflui, acutus, acer, ot qm pluninuin et aah«i 
haberet el fellas, nee eundons minus. — P lin Epist 
lie was an mgenuius, pleasant fellow, and one who had ajjreai 
deal of wit and satire. \Mth an equal share of goo<l-humour 

My paper is, in a kind, a letter of news, but it re- 
gards rather what passes in the world of conversa- 
tion than that of business. I am very sorry that 1 
have dt present a ciicumstance before* me, which is 
of very great n inoitancc to all who have a relish for 
gaiety, wit, iriirtli, or humour; I mean the death of 
poor Dick Estcoui’t. I have been obliged to him for 
so many hours of jollity, that it is but a small re- 
compense, though all 1 call give him, to pass a mo- 
ment or two 111 sadness lor the loss of so agreeable a 
I man. Poor Estcouit ! the last tunc I saw him, we 
were plotting to show the town his great capacity 
fur acting lu its full light, by introducing him as dic- 
tating to a set of young players, lu what manner to 
speak this sentence, and uttei the other passion. He 
had so exquisite a discerning of what was dol’cctive 
in any object beloie him, that in an instant he could 
show )ou the ridiculous side ol wliat would pass for 
beautiful and just, even to men of no ill judgment, 
before he had pointed at the failure. lie was no 
less skilful in the knowledge of beauty , and I dare 
sav, there is no one who knew him well, but can re- 
peat more well-turned complnneuts, as well assmait 
repartees of Mr. Estcourt’s, than of any other man 
111 England. This was easily to be observed in his 
inimitable faculty of telling a story, in which he 
would throw m natural and unexpected ipcidcnts to 
make his court to one part, and rally the other part 
of the company. Then he would vary (he usage he 
gave them, according as he saw them bear kind or 
sharp language. He had the knack to raise up a 
pensive temper, and mortify an impertinently gay 
one, with the most agreeable skill imaginable. There 
are a thousand things which crowd into my memory, 
which make me too much concerned to tell on about 
him. Hamlet holding up the skull which the grave- 
digger threw to him, with an account that >t vfaa the 
head of the king’s jester, falls into very pleasing 
reflections, and cries out to his companion, “ Alas, 
poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio, a fellow of in- 
finite jest, of most exquisite fancy ; he hath Uirne 
me on his back a thousand times : and now how ab- 
horred iu my imagination it is ! my gorge rises at 
it. Hen hung those lips that 1 have kissed I know 


not how oft. Where bo your gibes now ? your gam- 
bols ? your songs ? your flashes of merriment, that 
were wont to set the table on a roar? not one now 
to mock your own grinning ? quite chap-fallen ? Now 
get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her 
paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come. 
Make her laugh at that.” 

It is an insolence natural to the wealthy, to affix, 
as much as iu them lies, the character of a man to 
his circumstances. Thus it is ordinary with them to 
praise faintly the good qualities of those below them, 
and say, It is very extiaordiuary in such a man as 
he i.s, or the like, when they are forced to acknow- 
ledge the value of him whose lowness upbraids their 
exaltation. It is to this humour only, that it is to 
be ascribed, that a quick wit in conversation, a nice 
judgment upon any emergency that could arise, and 
a most blameless inoffensive behaviour, could not 
raise this man above being received only upon the 
foot of contributing to mirth and diversion. But he 
was as easy under that condition, as a man of so ex- 
cellent talents was capable ; and since they vv'ould 
have it, that to divert was his business, he did it with 
all the seeming alacrity imaginable, though it stung 
him to the heart that it was hia business. Men of 
sense, who could taste Ins excellences, were well sa- 
tisfied to let him lead the way iu conversation, and 
lay after his own manner; but fools, who piovoked 
im to iniraicry, found be had the indignation to let 
It be at their expense who called for it, and he would 
show the form of conceited heavy fellows as jests to 
the company at their own request, in revenge for in- 
terrupting him from being a companion to put on 
the character of a jester. 

What was peculiarly excellent in this memorable 
c6mpauion was, that in the accounts he gave of per- 
sons and sentiments, he did not only hit the figure of 
their laces, and manner of their gestures, but he would 
in his narrations fall into their very way of think- 
ing, and tins when he recounted passages wherein 
men of (he best wut were concerned, as weD as such 
wherein were represented men of the lowest rank of 
understanding. It is certainly as great an instance 
of self-love to a weakness, to be impatient of being 
mimicked, as any can be imagined. There were >' 
none but the vain, the formal, the proud, or those 
who were incapable of amcucliiig thnr faults, that 
dreaded him; to others he was in the highest degree 
pleasing ; and I do nut know any satisfaction of | 
any indifieient kind I evei tasted so much, as hav- j 
mg got over an impatience of my seeing myself in | 
the air he could put me w hen I have displeased him. 1 
It IS indeed to his exquisite talent this way, more 
than any philosophy 1 could read on the subject, 
that my person is very hltle of my care, and it is in- 
different to me what is said of my shape, my air, my 
manner, my speech, or my address. It is to poor 
Estcourt I chiefly owe that I am arrived at the hap- 
piness of thinking nothing a diminution to me, but 
W'hat argues a depravity of my will. 

It has as much surprised me as any thing in na- 
ture, lo have it frequently said, that he was not a 
good player : but that must be owing to a partiality 
for former actors in the parts in which he succeeded 
them, and judging by comparison of what was liked 
before, rather than by the nature of the thing. When 
a man of his wit and smartness could put on an utter 
absence of common sense m bis face, as be did in 
the character of Bullfinch in the Northern haUj and 
an air of insipid cunning and vivacity in the cha 
racter of Pounce in the Tendur Husbavd, it is folly 
to dispute his capacity and success, as he was an artor. 
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Poor Estcourt ! let the vain and proud be at rest, 
fhou wilt no more disturb their admiration of their 
dear selves; and thou art no longer to drudge in 
raising the mirth of stupids, who know nothing of 
thy merit, for thy maintenance. 

It IS natural for the generality of mankind to run 


passion and benevolence, than their superiors them- 
selves. These men know every little case that is to 
come before the great man, aud, if they are pos- 
sessed with honest minds, will consider poverty as 
a recommendation in the person who applies him- 
self to them, and make the justice of his cause the 


into reflections upon our mortality, when disturbers most powerful solicitor in bis behalf. A man of this 
of the world are laid at rest, but to take no notice temper, when he is m a post of business, becomes a 
when they who can please and divert are pulled from ; blessing to the public. He patronizes the orphan 
U8. But for my part, I cannot but think the loss of ' and the widow, assists the friendless, and guides the 
such talents, as the man of whom I am speaking j ignorant. He does not reject the person's preten 


was master of, a more melancholy instance of mor- 
tality than the dissolution of persons of never so high 
characters in the world, w hose pretensions were that 
they were noisy and mischievous. 

But I must grow more succinct, aud, as a Spec- 
tator, give an account of this e.xtraordinary man, 
who, in his way, never had an equal m any age be- 
fore him, or in that wherein he lived. I speak of 
him as a companion, and a man qualified for con- 
versation. His fortune exjiosed him to an obsequi- 
ousness towards the worst sort of company, but Ins 
excellent qualities rendered him capable of making 
the best figure in the most refined. I have been 
present with him among men of the most delicate 
taste a whole night, ami have known him (tor he 
saw it WHS desired) keep the uiscoutsoto himself the 
most part of it, and maintain hi', gooil-burnour with 
a countenance, in a language so delightful, without 
on'ence to any person or thing upon earth, still jire- 


sions, who docs not know how to explain them, or 
refuse doing a good oflico for a man because he can- 
not pay the fee of it. In short, though he regulates 
himself in all his proceedings by justice and equity, 
he finds a thousand occasions for all the good-na- 
tured olHces of generosity and compassion. 

A mail lb unfit for such a place of trust, who is of 
a sour untractttble nature, or has any other passion 
that makes him uneasy to those w'ho approach him. 
lloughiiess of temper is apt to discountenance the 
timorous or modest. The proud man discourages 
those from approaching him, who are of a mean 
condition, and who most want his assistance. The 
impatient man will not give himself time to be in- 
formed of the matter that lies before him. An offi- 
cer, with one or more of these unbecoming qualities, 
IS sometiiiics looked upon as a proper person to keep 
off impertinence and solicitation from his superior, 
but this IS a kind of merit that can never atone for 


serving the distanci' his circumstances obliged him | injustice which may very often arise from it. 


to ; 1 say, I have seen him do all this in such a 
chavming manner, that I am sure none of those I 
hint at will read this without giving him .some sor- 
row for their abundant mirth, and one gush of tears 
for so many bur'^ts of laughter. I wish it were any 


Tht'ro are two other vicious qualities which ren- 
der d man very unfit for such a place of tiust. The 
first of these is a dilatory temper, which commits 
jinnumciable cmcdties without design. The maxim 
which several have laid down for a man’s conduct 


lie had accompanied m a thousand mirihfuJ moment.'?, and 
uIkhc inioloncc makes fools Ihmk he assume.s from const lou.s 
mcuu. lie answerc'd, "Do what >ou please, but he will not 
come neai mo " Let ixior EstctJiirt's noghgence about this 
message convince llie unwary of a tnumphant enipii»a ’3 igno- 
aiicc and miiumanity. 


honour to the pleasant creatuic’s memoiy, that my 'U oidiiiary life, sliould be inviolable with a man ui 
e)es arc too much suffused to let me go on-— -.T. | office, never to think of doing that to-morrow which 

. ^ i may be done to-day. A man who defois doing what 

Spe.-Ulc.. n, HTa'd,ncM« ' """''V'' ”, ‘'f injustice so long as 

suppressed \\\ all the sub.sefpiont edituuis •— { dciers it. J he dispatch of a good office is very 

It l.s a felicity hia friends may rejoice in, that he had lus often as beneficial to the solicitor as the »0od office 

itscir. In si, oil, if a man conipaieil the incouvc- 
it IS remarkabb* tliat his judemeiit wa.s m its calm perfection l i .i n- , i , , ■ 

to ilio ufmosl article for when lus vMte, out of her fondness, i which another suffers by his delays, with 
dediedshe might send for atertam illiterate humoiisl (whom’ , trifling motives and advantages which he hini- 

I... i. v,i ..I i . j-p£^p {jy a delay, he would never be 

guilty of a fault which very often does an irrepara- 
ble prejudice to the person who depends upon him, 
and which might be remedied with little trouble to 
himself. 

But in the last place there is no man so improper 
to be employed in busines.s, as he who is in any de- 
gree capable of corruption ; and such a one is the 
man who, upon any pretence whatsoever, receives 
more than what is the stated and unquestioned fee 
of his office. Gratifications, tokens of thankluluess, 
dispatch-money, and the like spacious terms, arc 
the pietcnccs under which corruption very frequently 
shelters itself. An honest man. will, however, look 
on all these methods as unjustifiable, and will enjoy 
himself better in a moderate fortune that is gained 
with honour and reputation, than in an overgrown 
cankered with the acquisitions of 
Were all our offices dis- 


No 469.1 THURSDAY, AUGUST 28, 1712. 

Dutraliere nliquid ulten, et homincm hommiii inconimodo 
.•<uum augert; c<iniiuodum, magis ust lontra iiaturuin qiiaiu 
mors qiiiuu p.iuj>crtas, qu.iin dolor, qtiiiin ca'tcr.i quae pos- 
suot aut cor])ori anitlerc, aul rebus e\ternis — T uli. 

To detract any thinj^ from another, and for one man to muUi- 
ply bis own convenipuces liy the inconvonlpuces of anoiher. 
is more against nature than death, than jmerty. than pain, 
and the other things winch can befal the body, or external 
( ircumstances. 

I AM persuaded there are few men, of generous | 
pnn' ij)lcs, who would seek after great places, were j slate that 
it not rather to have an opportunity in their handi ' rapine and exat turn, 
of obliging their particular friends^ or those whom | charged with such an inflexible integrity, we should 
they look upon as men of worth, than to procure ' not see men in all ages, who grow up to exor- 
woallh and honour for themselves. To an honest ' hitant \ircaltb, with the abilities which are to be 
mind, the best perquisites of a place are the ad- , met with in an ordinary mechanic, I cannot but 
vantages it gives a man of doing good. i.i-r . • , . - 


_ .. OP thi^x that such a corruption proceeds chiefly from 

I hose who arc under the great officers of state, | men’s employing the first that offer themselves, or 
aud are the inHtrumeuta by which they act, have | those who have the character of shrewd worldly 
moic frequent opportumtias for the exercise ofeom-jmen, instead of seurrhiDg out such as have had a 
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liberal educatioD, and have been traiuad up in the 
studies of knowledge and virtue. 

It has been observed, that men of learning whe 
take to business, discharge it generally with greater 
honesty than men of the world. The chief reason 
for it 1 take to be as follows : A man that has spent 
bis youth in reading, has been used to find virtue 
extolled, and vice stigmatized. A man that has 
passed his time in the world, has often seen vice 
triumphant, and virtue discountenanced. Extortion, 
rapine, and injustice, which are branded with in- 
famy m books, often give a man a figure in the world ; 
whifo several qualities, which are celebrated in au- 
ihois, as generosity, ingenuity, and good-nature, 
impoverish and ruin him. This cannot but have a 
proportionable effect on men whoso tempers and 
principles arc equally good and vicious. 

There would be at least this advantage in em- 
ploying men of learning and parts in business; that 
their piosperity would sit more gracefully on them, 
and that ue should not see many worthless persons 
shot up into the greatest figures of life.— C. 

No. 170. 1 FRIDAY, AUGUST 29, 1712. 

Tur()e est dinSdles habere nngiia. 

Kt ^tullus labor e^l uioptiaiuiii. — M aiit 2 Epig Ixxxvi 
'Til fully only, and dofwct <if seuso. 

'turns Uilloa lulo Hungs of consequence 

I JiAVK been very often disappointed of late years, 
when upon examining 'the new edition of a classic 
author, I have found above half the volume taken 
up with vaiious readings. When I have expected 
to meet with a learned note upon a doubtful passage 
in a Latin poet, I have only been informed, that 
I such or such ancient manuscripts for an tt write an 
I or of some other notable discovery of the like 
I importance. Indeed, when a different reading gives 
us a different sense, or a new elegance lu an authoi, 
j the editor docs very well m taking notice of it; but 
1 \vhen he only entertains us with the several w'ays of 
I ppelling the same woid, and gathers together the 
I various blunders and mistakes of tuenty or thnty 
j different transcribers, they only lake up the tune of 
I the learned reader, and puzzle the minds of the 
ignorant, I have often fancied with myself how 
enraged an old Latin author would be, should he i 
see the several absurdities in sense and grammar, 
which are imputed to him by some or other of these 
various readings. In one he speaks nonsense ; in 
another makes use of a word that was never heard 
of; and indeed there is scarce a solecism in writing 
winch the best author is not guilty of, if we may be 
at liberty to read him in the words of some manu- 
script, which the laborious editor has thought fit to 
examine m the prosecution of his work, 

I question not but the ladies and pretty fellows 
will bo very curious to understand what it is that I 
have been hitherto talking of. I shall therefore 
give thorn a notion of this practice, by endeavour- 
ing to write after several persons who make an emi- 
nent figure in the republic of letters. To this end, 

' will .suppose that the following song is an old ode, 
winch 1 present to the public lu a new edition, with 
the several various readings which 1 find of iti*m for- 
mer editions, and in ancient manuscripts. Those who 
cannot relish the various readings, will perhaps find 
their account in the song, which never before ap- 
peared iu prinL ^ 

My love w.is fickle once and changing, 

Nor o’er would settle in my heart 
From beauty "(lill to beauty ranging, 

In ev’ry face I found a dart 


'I'was first a channuig «]iap« enslav'd me, 

^ An eye then gave the fatal stroke 

Till by her wit Corinna sav’d mo. 

And all my former fetters broke. 

But now a long and lasting anguish 
For Belvidcra I endure; 

Hourly I sigh, and hourly languish, 

Nor hope to find the wonted cure 

For here the false unconstant lover, 

After a thousand beauties shown, 

Does new surprising charms discover, 

And finds variety lu one. 

VARIOUS KKAUINGS. 

Stanza the first, verse the first. And changing,] 
The and in some nianuBcripts is written thus, Sf ; 
but that iu the Cotton libraiy writes it in three dis- 
tinct letters. 

Verse the second. Nor e^er would.] Aldus reads 
it ever would ; but as this would hurl the m^re. we 
have restored it to its genuine reading, by observing 
that synccresis which had been neglected by igno- 
rant transenhers. 

Ibid. In mg heart,] Scaligcr and others, on my 
heart. 

Verse the foul th. I found a dart.] The Vatican 
manuscript for J reads tt ; but tins must have been 
the hallucination of the tianscriber, who probably 
mistook the dash of the J for a T. 

Stanza the second, verse the second. The fatal 
$troke,^ Stioppius. Salmasius, and many others, for 
the read a; but I have stuck to the usual reading. 

Ver.se the thud. Till by her wil.] Some manu- 
scripts have it his u/t, others your^ others //lei** wit. 
But as I find Corinna to be the name of a woman 
111 other authors, I cannot doubt but it should be her. 

Stanza the third, verse the first, A long and last- 
ing anguish,] The German manuscript reads a last- 
ing pusuon, but the rhyme will not admit it. 

Verse the second. For Behidera 1 endure,] Did 
not all the manuscripts reclaim, I should cnange 
Beli'idera into Pelvidti a ; Veins being used by seve- 
ral of the ancient comic wnteis for a looking-glass, 
by which means the etymology of the word is very 
visible, and VelvuUia will signifv a lady who often 
looks in her glass ; as indeed she had very good rea- 
son, if she had all those beauties which our poet 
heie ascribes to her. 

Verse the third. Horn I y I sigh, and hourly lan- 
guish.] Some for the word htturly read daily, and 
others nightly ; the last has great authorities of its 
vSide. 

Verse the fourth. The wonted curt-.] The elder 
Stevens read.s wanted cure. 

Stanza the fourtli, verse the second. After a 
thousand beauties.] In several copies wo meet with 
a hundred beauties, by the usual error of the tran- 
scribers, who probably omitted a cipher, and had 
not taste enough to know that the word thousand 
was ten times a greater compliment to the poet’s 
mistress than a hundred. 

Verse the fourth. And fnds variety in one.] Most 
of the ancient manuscripts have it in tuv. Indeed 
so many of them concur m this last reading, that I 
am very much in doubt whether it ought not to take 
place. There are but two reasons, which incline me 
to the reading as I have published it : first, because 
the rhyme, and secondly, because the sense is pre- 
served by it. It might likewise proceed from the 
oscitancy of transcribers, who, to dispatch their 
work the sooner, used to write all numbers in cipher, 
and seeing the figure I followed by a little dash of 
the pen, as is customary in old manuscripts, they 
perhaps mistook the dash for a second figure, and 
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liy castiug up both together, composed out of them 
the figu\e 2. But this 1 shall leave to the learned, 
without determining any thing m a matter of so 
great uncertainty. — C. 


No 471.] SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1712. 

The wise with hope support the pains of life. 

The time present seldom affords sufFicient em- 
ployment to the mind of man. Objects of pain or 
pleasure, love or admirhtion^ do not he thick enough 
together m life to keep the soul in uotistant action, 
and supply an immediate exercise to its faculties. 
In order, therefore, to remedy this defect, that the 
niiiid may not want business, but always have ma- 
terials for thinking, she is endowed with ccitani 
powers^, that can retail what is passed, and antici- 
pate what IS to come. 

'I’hat wonderful faculty, which we call the mc- 
nioiy, IS perpetually looking back, when W'C have 
nothing present to entertain us. It is like those 
rcpositoiies lu soveial animalB that arc filled with 
stores of their former food, on which they may ru- 
minate when their present pasture fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant 
moments, and pi events any chasms of thought by 
ideas of what is passed, we b iie othei faculties that 
agitate and emjiloy her for what is to come. These 
are the passions of hope and fear. 

By these two passions we reach foiward into fu- 
turity, ami briug up to our present thoughts objects 
that lie hid in the remotest deptlis of time. We 
suffer misery and enjoy happiness, before they are 
lu being; we can set the sun and stars lorward, or 
lose sight of them liy wandeiiug into those retiie*! 
arts of eternity, when the heavens ami caitU shall 
0 no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the existence 
of a creature is to be circumscribed by time, whose 
thoughts are not ? But I shall, m this paper, confine 
myself to that paiticular j.assion which goes by the 
name of hope. 

Our actual enjoyments are so few and tran.sient, 
that man would be a very miserable being, were he 
not endowed with this passion, whuh gives him a| 
taste of those good things that may possibly come 
into his posses.sion. “ \Ve should hope for every 
thing that is good,” sStys the old poet Linus, ” be- 
cause there is nothing which may not be hoped for, 
and nothing but what the gods are able to give us.” 
Hope quickens all the still parts of life, and keeps 
the mmd awake in her most remis.s and indolent 
hours. It gives habitual serenity and good humour. 
It IS a kind of vital heat in the soul, that cheers and 
gladdens lier, when she does not attend to it. It 
makes pain easy, and labour pleasant. ^ 

Beside these several advantages which rise from 
hope, there is another which is none of the least, 
and that is, its great efficacy in pieserving us from 
setting too high a value on iiresent enjoyments. 
The saying of Caesar is very well known. When he 
1 bad given away all his estate in gratuities among his 
friends, one of them asked what he had left for him- 
self; to which that great man replied, “ Hope.” 
His natural magnanimity hindered him from prizing 
what he was certainly possessed of, and turned all 
Ins thoughts upon something more valuable that he 
had in view. I question not but every reader will 
draw a moral from this story, and apply it to himself 
wjlliout my direction. 

The old story of Pandora’s l>ox (which many of 
the learned believe was formed among the heathens 


upon the tradition of the fall of man) shows us how 
deplorable a state Ibey thought the present life, with- 
out hope. To set forth the utmost condition of 
misery, they tell us, that our forefather, according 
to the pagan theology, had a great vessel presented 
him by Pandora. Upon his lifting up the lid of it, 
says the fable, there flow out all the calamities and 
distempers incident to men, from wdiich, till that 
time, they had been altogether exempt. Hope, who 
had been enclosed in the cup with so much bad com- 
pany, instead of flying off with the resf, stuck so 
close to the lid of it, that it w^as shut down upon her, 

I shall make but two reflections upon what I have 
hitherto said. First, that no kind of life is so happy ! 
as that which is full of hope, especially when the i 
hope is well grounded, and when the object of it is 
of an exalted kind, and in its nature proper to make I 
the person liappy who enjoys it. This proposition j 
must bo veiy evident to those who consider how few | 
are the present enjoyments of the most happy man, j 
and how insufficient to give him an entne satisfac 
tion and acquiescence in them. 

My next observation is this, that a religious life 
is that which most abounds in a w'ell-gronncictl hope, i 
and such a one as is fixed on objects that are ca- | 
pable of making us entirely happy. This hope in a I 
leligiuus man is much more sure and ceitain than ; 
the hope of any temporal blessing, as it is strength- I 
cned not Old) by reason, but by taith. It has at the 1 
same time its eye peipetuajly fixed on that state, i 
which implies in the vei) notion of it the most full I 
and the most complete happiness. j 

I have before shown how the influence of hope in 
goneial sweetens life, and makes our piesent con- j 
dilioii supportable, if not pleasing ; but a leligious ! 
hope ha.s still greater advantages. It does not only ! 
bear up the mmd under her sufferings, but makes 
her iojoue in them, as they may be the in«struments 
of procuring her the gieat and ultimate end of all 
her hope. 

Religious hope has likewise thi.s advantage above 
any other kind of hope, that it is able to revive the 
dying man, and to fill his mind not only with secret 
comfort and reficshinent, but sometimes wolh rapture 
and transport. He tnumpbs in his agonies, whilst 
the soul springs forward with delight to the great 
object which she has always had lu view, and leaves 
the body with an expectation of being reunited to 
her in a glorious and joyful resurrection. 

I shall conclude this essay woth those cmphatical 
expiessions of a lively hope, which the l^salnji^t 
made use of in the midst of those dangers and ad- 
versities which surrounded him ; for the following 
passage had its present and personal, as well as its 
future and prophetic sense. ” I have set the Lord 
always before me. Because he is at my right hand 
I shall not be moved. Therefore my heart is glad, 
and my glory lejoicelh. My flesh also shall rest in 
hope. For thou wilt not leave my soul lu hell, nei- 
ther wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see cornip 
tion. Thou wilt shew me the path of life. In thy 
presence is fulness of joy, at thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore.” — C. 


No. 472.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER I, 1712 
Voliiptus 

^‘Solamenr|ue mall—- ViRO iii. 660, 

This ouly solace his bard fortune sends.— D ryden. 

1 iiECEiVKD some time ago a pra|msal, which had 
a preface to it, wherein tne author discoursed at 
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lyge of the innumerable objecU of charity in a da- greatest and most important share of those plea- 
tion, and admonished the rich, who were afflicted | eures ; and I soon concluded that it was to the sight, 
with any distem^’^f body, particularly to regard j That is the sovereign of the senses, and mother of all 

the poor in the same species of affliction, and con- the arts and scien.;es, that h.ave relined the rudeness 

fine their tenderness to them, since it is impossible | of the uncultivated mind to a politeness thatdistin- 
to assist all who are presented to them. The pro- ' guishes the fine spirits from the barbarous go^t of 
noser had been relieved from a malady in his eyes j the great vulgar and the small. The sight is the 

by an operation performed by Sir William Read, j obliging benefactress that bestows on us the most 

and, being a man of condition, had taken a resolu- ; transporting sensations that we have from the va- ’ 
tion to maintain three poor blind men during their j rious and wonderful products of nature. To the | 
lives, in gratitude for that great blessing. This | sight we owe the amazing discoveries of the height, ^ 
misfortune is so very great ana unfreq^uent, that one magnitude, and motion of the planets; their several j 
would think an ostabhshraent for all toe poor under revolutions about their common centre of light, heat, 
it might be easily accomplished, with the addition of and motion, the suu. The sight travels yet further 
a very few others to those wealthy who are in the to the fixed stars, and furnishes the understanding 
same calamity. However, the thought of the pro- with solid reasons to prove, that each of them is a 
poser arose from a very good motive ; and the par- sun, moving on its own axis, in the centre of its own 
celling of ourselves out, as callc* to partir iilar acts vortex or lurbillion, and performing the same offices 
of beneficence, would be a pretty t ^ment of society to its dependent planets that our glorious sun does 
and virtue. It is the ordinary fount ition for men’s to this But the inquiries of the sight will not be 
holding a commerce with each other, and becoming stopped here, but make their progress through the 
familiar, that they agree in the same sort of pleasure; immense exjianso to the Milky Way, and there 
and sure it may also he some reason for amity, that divide the blended fires of the galaxy into infinite 
they are under one common distress. If all the rich and different worlds, made up of distinct suik, and 
I who are lame in the gout, from a life of ease, plea- their peculiar equipages of planets, till, unable to 
j sure, and luxury, would help those few who have it pursue this track any further, it deputes the imagi- 
I without a previous life of pleasure, and add a few of nation to go on to new discoveries, till it fill the un- 
j .such labonous men, who uic become lame fromun- hounded space with endless worlds. 

! happy blows, falls, or other accidents of age or sick^ “ The sight informs the statuary’s chisel with 

I ness; Isay, ivould such gouty peisous administer power to give breath to lifeless brass and marble, 

1 to the necessities of irieu disabled like themselves, and the paiutei’s pencil to swell the flat canvass 
j the consciousness of such a behaviour, would be the with moving figures actuated by imaginary souls. 

best jal.ip, cordial, and anodyne, in the feverish. Music indeed may plead another original,* since 
; faint, and toiracnting vicissitudes of that miserable .Tubal, by the different falls of his hammer on the 

I disstcmper. The same may be said of all other, both ! anvil, discovered by the air the first rude music that 

I bodily and intellectual evils. These classes of cha- pleased the antediluvian fathers; but then the sight 
I rity would certainly bring down blessings upon an has not only reduced those vililcr sounds into artful 
I age and people; and if men were not petnhed with order and harmony, but conveys that harmony to 
i the love of this world, against all sense of the com- the most distant parts of the world without the help 
mcrce which ought to be among them, it would not of sound. To the sight we owe not only all the 
! be an unrcasouablc bill for a poor man in the agony ' discoveries of philosophy, but all the divine imagery 
of pain, aggravated by want and poverty, to draw of poetry that transports the intelligent reader ot 
upon a sick alderman alter this form; — Homer, Milton, and Virgil. 

^ “ As the sight has polished the world, so does it 

Mr. Basil Pienty. supply us witii the most grateful and lasting plca- 

“ Sir, sure. Let love, let friendship, paternal affection, 

“ You have the gout and .stone, with sixty tiu»u- filial piety, and conjugal duty, declare the joys the 
sand pounds .sterling; I have the gout and stone, sight bestows on a meeting after absence. But it 
not w’orth one farthing; I bhall pray for you, and would be endless to euumcrafe all the pleasures and 
desire you would pay the bearer twenty shillings for advantages of sight; everyone that has it, every 
value received from, hour he makes use of it, finds them, feels them, eu- 

‘‘ Sir, your humble Servant, them. 

“ Cripplcgate. t greatest pleasures and knowledge 

August 2y. 1712.” L. ZAR s a u . derived from the sight, so has Providence been 

The reader’* own imagmal.on will suggest to him ">»■■« ‘he formaUon of its seat the eye, 

the reasonableness of such correspondences, and di- fh*" ®* the organs of the other senses. 
versify them into a thousnnd foims; but I shall close J><’n<lous machine is composed, in a wonderful man- 
this, as [began, upon the subject of blmduess.* ner, of muscles, membranes, and humours. Its mo- 
The following letter seems to be written by a man turns arc admirably directed by the muscles; the 
of learning, who is returned to his study after a sus- perspicuity of the humour^ transmit the rays of 
pense of an ability to do so. The beneht he reports i the rays are regularly refract^ ',?■ 

himself to have received, may svcll claim the hand- K“re ; the black lining of the sclerotes effectually 
somest encomium he can give tho operator. prevents their beiog confounded by reflection. It is 

wonderful indeed to consider how many objects the 
Mu. Spectator, , eye is fitted to take m at once, and successively m 

Rumioatiug lately on your admirable discourses an instant, and at the same time to make a judgment 
on the Pleasures of the Imagination, I began to con- of their position, figure, and colour. It watches 
sidcr to which of our senses we are obliged for the against our dangers, guides our steps, and lets in 
^ all the visible objects, whose beauty and variety in* 

• A benevolent inatitullon In favour of blind people, and ° 

Swift’s hospital, seem to have originated fiom this paper, eer- 

lainly from the principles of humanity stated in lu I * Weaver ascribes the discovery to Pythoaorw. 
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“ Tlie pleasures and advantages of sight being so 
great, the loss must be very grievous ; of which 
Milton, from experience, gives the most sensible 
idea, both in the third book of his Paradise Lost, 
and in his Samson Agonistes. 

“ To light, *iu the former. 

ThcMft I revolt safe. 

And foel thy sov'ceipn vital lamp; bm thou 
Rrvisit’sl not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, but find no dawn 

“ And a little after. 

Seasons reuirn, hut not to me returns 
Diiy, or the svveet approach of ov'n morn. 

Or sight of venial biooin, or sutruner's rose. 

Or Hocks or herds, or human face divine, 

Bui cloud instead, aiul ever-duruig dark, 

Sunound me from the cheerful wajs of men 
Cut off. and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a uiuverHal blank 
(>f nature s works, to me evpung d .and ra/ d. 

And wisdom at one cniiance quite shut ouL 

“ Agriin, in .Samson Agoni'^tes. 

Hut duel of all 

O loss of sight ! of tiiec 1 most comjilain 
Blind among enemies ' O worse than chains. 

Dungeon, or heggnrv or decrepit age ' 

Light, the prune work of (lOd, to me s extinct. 

And all her vaiious objects of dcligiil 
Aniiull d — 

Still as a fool, 

In pow'r of others, never in my own, 

Si.irce lialf I seem to live, dead more than half i 

O dark ' dark ' dark ' anud the bla/.« of no<ni | 

Irreeovciablj dark, total eclipse, I 

Without nil hopes of day j 

" The enjoyment of sight then being so great a 
blessing, and the loss of it so terrible an evil, how 
excellent and valuable is the skill of that artist which 
can restore the former, and redress the latter » 
frequent ]>orusal of the advoitihcraents in the public 
nevrspapcis (generally the most agreeable entertain- 
ment they aftord) has presented me with many and 
various benefits of tins kind done to my countrymen 
by that skilful artist Dr. Giant, her majesty’s oculi«;t 
extraordinary, whose hajipy hand has brought and 
restored to sight several liundretls in less than foui 
years. Many have rccciied sight bj his moans who 
came blind from thc'ir mother’s vvomh, as m the fa- 
mous instance of Jones of Newington.* I myself 
have been cured by him of a weakness in ray eyes 
next to blindness, and am ready to believe any thing 
that is reported of his ability this way; and kuow 
that many, who could not purchase his assistance 
with money, have enjoyed it from his chanty. But 
a list of particulars would swell my letter beyond its 
hounds • what I have bUid being sufficient to comfort 
those who are m the like distress, siuce they Hiay 
conceive hopes of being no longer miserable in this 
kind, while there is yet alive so able an oculist us 
Dr. Grant. 

“ I am the Spectator’s humble Servant, 

T. “ ruu.AWTHKori's.’" 
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Quid ? SI quis vului torvo ferns, et pede nuao, 
KxiKUOique togae simulet lextore C.itonem ; 

Virlutemne repreosentet moresque Catonls ? 

Hoa. J Kp xix 12 


• This ostentatious oculist was, it seems, originally a cobbler 
or tinker, afterward a preacher in n congregation of Baptists. 
WiJham Jones was not bom blind, and was but very liiHe, if at 
all. benefited by Grant's operation, who appears to have been 
guilty of great fraud and downright forgery in his account and 
adveilisements of this pretended cure 


buppoMfl n men the coarsest gown should wear, 

No shoos, his forehead rough, his linik severe. 

And ape great Cato in his form and dross; 

Must ho his virtues and his mind express ? — Cbkicc h 

“To THK Spectator. 

“ Sir, 

“I AM now' in tlio country, and employ most of 
iiiy time in reading, or thinking upon what I have 
read. Your paper comes constantly down to me, 
and it alTects me so much, that 1 fin'd uiy thoughls 
run into your way : and I rcrominemi fb you a .sub- 
ject upon whidi yon have not yet touched, und that 
is th<‘ satisfaction some men seem to take in lluoi 
imperfections; I think one may call it gioiying in 
their inaufficieney. A certain great author is of 
opinion it is the contiary lo envy, though jjerhajis it 
may proceed fimii it. Nothing is so common as to 
hear men of tins .sort, spe, iking of themselves, add to 
their own mont (as they think) by impainng it, m 
praising themselves for their defects, freely allowing 
they commit some few frivolous eirors, in oidci to be 
esteemed persons of uncommon talents and great 
qualifications. They are generally piofessing an lu- 
1 judicious neglect of dancing, fencing, and iiding, as 
[ also an unjust contempt for travelling, and the mo- 
Idem languages; as for their part, say they, they 
never valued oi troubled their head about them. 
This panegyrical satire on ‘hemsnlves certainly is 
worthy our animadversion. 1 have known imc of 
these gentlemen think himself obliged to forget the 
d.iy of an appointment, and sometimes even that you 
spoke to him; and when you sec tliem, they liope 
you’ll paidon them, for they have the worst meimny 
in the world. One of them stalled up the other day 
in some confusion, and said, ‘ Now I (liink on’t, I 
am to meet Mr. Mortmain, the attorney, about some 
.business, hut whether it is to-day oi to-inonow, 

I ’faith I cannot tell.’ Now, to my ceitain knowledge, i 
I he knew his time to a moment, and was then* ai- ' 
I corilingly. Those foigctiul jiersons have, to heighten ' 
their crime, generally the best nieniories of any j 
people, as I have found out by their remembering ( 
•'onietimes through imidverteiiry. Two or (hue of 
(hem that I know can .say most of our modern lia- 
gedie.s by heart. I asked a gentleman the other day 
that is famous for a good caiver (at wlmh acquisi- 
tion be i.s out of countenance, imagining it may de- 
tract from some ol Ins more essential qualifications) 

I to help me to sometlung that was near him ; hut he 
, e-xcused himself, and blushing told me, ‘ Of all things i 
he could ncvei carve in his life;’ though it (an be I 
proved ujmn him that lie cuts up, disjoints, and mi- | 
cases, with incomparable dexterity. I w^ould not ho 
understood as it I thought it laudable fur a man of j 
(jiiality and fortune to rival the acquisitions of arti- 
ficers, and endeavour lo excel in little handy quali- 
ties ; no, 1 argue only against being ashamed at what 
IS really praiseworthy. As these pretences to inge- 
nuity show themselves several ways, you will often 
see a man of this temper ashamed to be clean, and 
setting up for wit, only fiom negligence in his habit. 
Now I am upon this head, 1 cannot help observing 
also upon a very different folly proceeding from the 
same cause. As these above-mentioned arise from 
affecting an equality with men of greater talents, 

! from having the same faults, there arc others that 
would come at a parallel with those above them, by 
possessing little advantages which they want. I 
heari^^a young man not long ago, who has sense, 
comfort himself in his ignorance of Greek, Hebrew, 
and the Orientals: at the same time that he pub. i 
lished his aversion to those languagite, he said that 
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knowledge of them was rathei a diminution than 
an jilvancement of a man^s character : though at the 
same time I know he languishes and repines ho is 
not master of them himself. Whenever I take any 
of tht^se fine persons thus detracting from what they 
do not understand, 1 tell them I will complain to 
you ; and say I am sure you will not allow it an ex- 
ception agaiiiijt a thing, that he who contemns it is 
an ignorant in it. “ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ S. P/* 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ 1 am a man of a very good estate, and am ho- 
nourably in love. I hope you will allow, when the 
ultimate purpose is honest, there may be, without 
trespass against innocence, some toying by the way. 
People of condition are perhaps too distant and for- 
mal on those occasions but however that is, I am 
to confess to you that I have writ some verses to 
atone for my offence. You professed authors are a 
little severe upon us, who write like gentlemen : but 
if you arc a friend to lo\e, you will insert my poem. 
You cannot imagine how much service it W'ould do 
me with my fair one, as well as reputation with all 
my friends, to have something of mine in the Spec- 
tator. My crime was, that I snatched a kiss, and 
my poetical excuse as follows : — 

I. 

Belinda, see from yonder flowers 
The beo flics loaded to its eell • 

Can you perceive v^hal U devours ^ 

Arc tliey impair'd in show or smell ? 


i So, though I robb'd you of a ki«s, 

I Sweeter than tiieir anibrosuil dew . 

Wiiy are you angry at my bliss > 

! Has it at all impovernli d you ? 

I HI. 

1 *Tls by this eumiing 1 contrive, 

1 III spite of your unkind reserve, 

I To k'^pp my famished love alive, 

I Which you inhumanly woulil starve. 

* I am, Sir, your humhlo Servant. 

Timothy St\n/a " 

“ Sib, August 23, 1712. 

“ Having a little time upon ray hands, I could not 
1 think of bestowing it better than in writing un 
! epistle to the Spectator, which I now do, and am, Sir, 
j “ Your humble Servant, 

j “ Bon Short. 

" P. S. If you approve of my style, I am likely 
enough to become \our correspondent. I desire 
your opinion of it. 1 design it for that way of wri- 
ting called by the judicituis * the familiar.* ”—T. 
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AsperltM agrestis, et inconcinnn.— lion. 1 Kp xvili, 6 
Bude, rustic, and inelegant, 

* Mr. Spectator, 

“ Beinij of the number of those that have lately 
retired from the centre of business and pleasure, my 
uneasiness in the country where I am arise*' rather 
from the society than the solitude of it. To be 
obliged to receive and return visits from and to a 
circle of neighbouia, who, through diversity of age 
or inclinations, can neither be entertaining ser- 
viceable to us, u a vile loss of time, and a slavery 
from which a man should deliver himself, if possible , 
for why must I lose the remaining part of my life, | 


because they have thrown away the former part of 
theirs ? It is to me an insupportable affliction, to 
be tormented with the narrations of a set of people, 
who are warm in their expressions of the quick rclfsh 
of that pleasure which their dogs and horses have a 
more delicate taste of. I do also in my heart detest 
and abhor that damnable doctrine and position of 
the necessity of a bumper, though to one’s own toast; 
for though it is pretended that theso deep potations 
are used only to inspire gaiety, they certainly drown 
that cheerfulness which would survive a mod^te 
circulation. If at these meetings it were left to wery 
stranger either to fill his glass according to his own 
inclination, or to make his retreat when he finds he 
has been sufficiently obedient to that of others, these 
entertainments would be governed with more good 
sense, and consequently with more good breeding, 
than at pre.sent they are. Indeed, where any of the 
guests are known to measure their fame or pleasure 
by their glass, proper exhortations might be used to 
[ these to push tnoir foi tunes in this sort of reputa- 
tion; but where it is unseasonably insisted on to a 
modest stranger, this drench may be said to be swal- 
lowed with the same necessity as if it had been ten- 
dered in the horn for that purpose,* with this aggra' 
vating circumstance, that it distressc.s the cntertaiu 
er’s guest in the same degree as it relieves his horses 

“ To attend without impatience an account ol 
five-barred gales, double ditches, and precipices, and 
to survey the orator w’ith desiring eyes, is to me cx- 
tiemely difficult but absolutf necessary, to bo upon 
tolerable terms with him ; but then the occasional 
burstings out into laughter is of all other accomplish- 
ments the most requisite. I confess at piosent 1 
have not that command of these convulsions as is 
necessary to be good company ; therefore I beg you 
would publish this letter, imd let me be known all at 
once for a queer fellow, and avoided. It is mon- 
strous to me, that we who are given to reading and 
calm conveisation, should ever be visited by these 
roarers ; but they think they themselves, as neigh- 
bour?, may come mlo our rooms with the same right 
that they and their dogs hunt in our grounds. 

“ Your institution of clubs I have always admired, 
in which you constantly endeavoured the union of 
the metaphorically defunct, that is, such as arc nei- 
ther serviceable to the busy and enterprising part of 
I mankind, nor entertaining to the retired and speru- 
i lative. There should certainly, therefore, in each 
county be established a club of the persons whose 
conversations I have described, who for their own 
private, us also the public emolument, should exclude, 
and bo excluded, all other .society. Their attire 
should be the same with their huntsmen’s, and none 
should be admitted into thi? green conversation-piccc, 
except he had broken his collar-bone thrice. A 
broken rib or tw'o might also admit a man without 
the least opposition. The president must necessarily 
have broken his neck, and have been taken up dead 
once or twice : for the more maims this brotherhood 
shall have met with, the easier will their conversa- 
tion flow and keep up ; and when any one of theRe 
vigorous invalids had finished his narration of the 
collar-bone, this naturally would introduce the his- 
tory of the ribs. Besides, the different circumstances 
of their falls and fractures would help to prolong and 
diversify their relations. There should also be au 
other club of such men, who had not succeeded so 
well in maiming themselves, but are however in the 
constant pursuit of these accomplishments. I would 

• \ aoro is uied to odmiaUter potions to horseii 
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by no means be 8usj)ecte(i, by what L have said, to j 
traduce m general the body of fox-huntera ; for 
whilst I look upon a reasonable creature full speed 
after a pack of dogs by way of plejasure, and not of 
business, 1 shall always make honourablo mention 
of it 

** But the most irksome conversation of all othcis 

1 have met with in the neighbourhood, has been 
among two or three of your travellers who have over- 
looked men and manners, and have passed through 
Fra||^ and Italy with the same observation that the 
carp^ and stage-coachmen do through Groat Bii- 
tain ; that is, their stops and stages have been re- 
gulated according to the liquor they have met with 
in-Cheir passage. They indeed remember the names 
of abundauce of place.s, with the particular fiueriPH 
of certain churches; but their distinguishing mark 
is a certain prcttincss of foreign languages, the mean- 
ing of winch they could have better expressed in 
their own. The entertainment of these fine observei.s 
Shakspenre has described to consist 

' 111 talking; of the Alps amt Apennines, 

The nyreiican, and tlie ri\er I\» ; 
and then concludes with a sigh, 

' Now this 19 worshipful .society ? 

" I W'ould not be thought in all this to hate such 
honest creatures as dugs ; 1 ara only unhappy that I 
cannot partake in tlieir diversions. But I love them 
so well, as dogs, that I often go wdth my pockets 
.stulfed with broad to dispense my favours, or make 
my way through them at neighbours’ houses. There 
IS ii. particular a young hound of great expectation, 
\uaeity, and enterprise, that attends my flights 
wherever he spies me. This creature observes my 
countenance, and behaves himself accordingly. Hi* 
ninth. Ins frolic, and joy, upon the .sight of me, has 
been observed, and I have been gravely desned not 
to enrouidgo him so much, foi it spoils his parts; 
but I think he shows them sufficiently in the several 
boundings, fnskmgs, and scouiings, when lie niakc.s 
his court to me ; but I foresee iii a little time he and 

1 must keep company wnth one .mother only, foi W'e 
arc fit for no other in these p.irts. Having informed 
jdu how 1 do pa.ss my time in the country where 1 
am, I must proceed to tell you how’ I would pass it, 
had I such a fortune as would put me above the ob- 
servance of ceremony and custom. 1 

“ My scheme of a country life, then, should be as 
follows. As I am happy in tnree or four veiy agree 
able friends, these I would constantly have with me ; ; 
and the freedom we took with one another at school ^ 
and the university, we would maintain and exert 

1 upon all occasions with great courage. There 
should be certain hours of the day to be employed 
in reading, during which time it fliouUl be impossi- 
ble for any one of us to enter the other’s chamber*, 
unless by 'storm. After this we would communi- 
cate the trash or treasure wo had met with, with our 
own reflections upon the matter; tho justness of 
which we would controvert with good-humoured 
warmth, and never spare one another out of that 
complaisant spirit of conversation, which makes 
others affirm and deny the same matter in a quarter 
of an hour. If any of the neighbouring gentlemen, 
not of our turn, should take it in their heads to vi- 
sit me, I should look upon these persons in the same 
degree eueinies to my particular state of happiness, 
as ever the French were to that of the public, and 

1 would be at an annual expense in spies to observe 
their motions. Whenever 1 should be surprised with 
a visit as 1 hate drinking, 1 would be brisk in swill- 

mg bumpers, upon this maxim, that it is better tp 
trouble others w ith my impertinence, than to be t- 
bled myself with theirs. The necessily of an 
hrmaiy makes me resolve to fall into that project; 
and as wc should be but five, the terrors of an invo- 
luntary separation, which our number cannot so well 
admit of, would make us exert ourselves in opposi- 
tion to all the particulars mentioned in your institu- 
tion of that eqmtable confinement. This my way of 
life I know would subject me to the imputation of a 
moTOse, covetous, aud singular fellow. These Und all 
other Imrd words, with all manner of insipid jests, 
.and all other reproach, would bo matter of mirth to 
me and my friends • besides, 1 would destroy the 
application of the epithets morose and covetou.s, by 
aycdily relict of my undeservedly iieccBsitous neigh- 
bours, and by treating my friends and domestic, 
with a humanity that should express the obligation 
to lie rather on my side ; and as fur the word sin- 
gular, I was always of opinion every man must be 
so, to be what one would desire him. 

“ Your very humble Servant, J. R.”* 

“ Mn. Si’ECT.^Tou, 

“ Ahoi t two }eais ago I was called upon by the 
younger part of a country family, by iny mother’s 
side related to me, to visit Mr. Campbell f the dumb 
man; for they told mo that that was tliiefly what 
brought them to town, having hcaid wondeis of him 
in Essex. J, who alvvajs wanted faith in matters 
of this kind, was not easily prevailed on to go ; but, 
lest they should take it ill, 1 went with them; when, 
to my surprise, Mr. Campbell related all their past 
life ; in short, had he not beoti prevented, such a 
discovery would have come out as would have ruined 
the next design of their coming to town, viz. buying 

wedding-clothes. Our names though he nevci 

heard of ua before -and we endeavouied to con- 
ceal ^werc as familiar to him as to ourselves. To 

be sure, Mr. Spectator, ho is a veiy learned and 
wise man. Being impatient to know my luitune, 
having paid my respects in a family Jacobus, ho 
told me (after his manner) among several other 
things, that in a year and nine months I should fall 
ill of a new te\cr, be given over by my physicians, 
but should with much difficulty recover; that, the 
first time I took the air afterward, I should be ad- 
dressed to by a y^oung gentleman of a plentiful for- 
tune, good sense, and a generous spirit. Mr. Specta- 
tor, he is the purest man in the world, tor all ho said 
la come to pass, and I am the happiest she in Kent. 

1 have been in que.st of Mr. Campbell these three 
mouths, and cannot find him out. Now, heanng 
you arc a dumb man loo, 1 thought you might cor- 
respond, and be able to t(dl me something ; for I 
think myself highly obliged to make his fortune, as 
he has mine. It is very possible your worship, who | 
has spies all over this town, can inform me how to 

• This letter was probably written by Steel’s fellow-colle- 
ginn ami fnend, the Rev. Mr. Kichard Parker. 1 liw accoin- 
phsbed scholar WM for many yeure vlc&r of Emblcton, In 
Norihumberlrtiid, a living m ibe gift of Merlon-college, where 
he and Steele lived in Uie most cordial famihnnty Not relish 
ing the rural sjvprta of Bamboroughshtre, hedeclmed the Inter- 
chango of visits with most of the hospitable gentlemen In his 
neiahbouihood : who, Invigorated by Uieir diversions, indulged 
in copious rneaU. and were apt to be vociferous in their mirth, 
i and ovcr-importtinate with their guests, to join In their coiivi 

Duncan Campbell announced himself to the public as •> 
Scotch highlander, gifted with the secoud-sigUt Ho was. or 
preteiiLod to be, deaf and dumb, and succeeded In makmg 
a fortune to himself by practising for some years -on the credu 
lity of the vulgnr in the Ignominious chaqifter of a fortune- 
teller. 
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spnd to him. If 5011 can, I boscech yon bo as speed)' 
as possible, and you ^\lll highly oblige 

“ Your conslant Keader and Admirer, 

“ IJL LriHliLLA TliANKLEY.’* 

Ordered, That the lUMjectoi I employ about won- 
ders inijuiio at the (ioldeii-Lion, opposite to the 
Half-Moon tavern in Diury-laue, into the meiit of 
this silent sage, and ropoit accoidingl) — -T. 
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QiiU' res wise iieque consilium, neque modiun 

llabeL ulluin, earn coiiiiliy regeru nun poU's 

'I’kr K.iin ncL I sC 1. 

riie tlini;» tliat in itself Jms neitlier ineaHure nor consl4erdtioii. 
coLin.stl cannot 1 ulo 

It is an old observation, whirli has been made of 
politieiaus \\ho would lathcr ingratiate themselves 
with theii soveicign, than promote his real seivice, 
that the) acrommod.ite their counsels to his lueljiia- 
tions, and advise him to sncii actions only ns his heait 
IS natuially sot upon. The pnvv -councillor ofone in 
love must observe the same conduct, unless he would 
foifeit the fnendslup of the person who desires his 
^ advice. 1 have known several odd cases of this na- 
i ture. Hipparclius was going to marry a common 
: woman; but being resolved to do nothing without 
j (he advice ol his friend Philander, he consulted him 
j upon the occasion, l^liilander told him his loiiul 
; freely, and represented’ his mistress to him in fLch 
I strong colouis, that tlio next morning he received a 
I cliallenge for his pains, and bciore twelve o’chu'k 
i was run through the body by the man w'ho had asked 
I his advice. Cclia was more prudent ou the like 
j occasion. She deshed Leon ilia to give her opinion 
, freely upon the young fellow who made his ad- 
i dieases to her. Lconilla, (0 obligo her, told her wUli 
greAt frankness, that she looked upon him as one of 

the most vvoithlcss -Celia, foieseeing what a eha 

ra( ter she was to expect, bogged her not to go on, 
lor that she Lad been privately married to Inrn 
above a tortuight. The tiuth of it is, .t woman sel- 
dom asks advice befoic she has bought her wedding 
clothes. When she has made her own choice, fur 
foi Ill’s sake, she sends a ram/J (/VZ/rc to hei fi lends. 

If we look into the seoet spiiiigs and motives 
that sit people at work on these occasions, aud 
put them upon asking advice which they never 
luteiui to take; I look upon it to be none of the 
least, that llioy are incapable of keeping a .secret 
which IS so veiy pleasing to them. A girl longs to 
tell her coiitidante, that she hopes to be married in 
a little time; and, in order to talk of the pretty 
follow that dwells so much m her thoughts, asks ht’r 
very gravely what .she would advise her to do lu a 
case of so much ditTiiulty. Why else should Me- 
lissa, who had not a thousand pounds in the world, 
go into every quarter of the town to ask her ac- 
quaintance, whether they would advise her to take 
Tom 'Townly, that made his addressee to her with 
an estate of five thousand a year ? It is very plea- 
sant, ou this occasion, to hear the l.idy piopose ber 
doubts ; and to see the pains she is at < # get over 
them. • 

I must not here omit a practice that is m use 
among the vainer pari of our own sex, who will 
often ask a friend’s advice in relation to a fortune 
whom they are never like to come at. M'iil H<^ey- 
comb, who is now ou tho verge of threescore, took 
me aside not long since, and asked me in his most 
serious look, whether I would advise him to marry 


my Lady IJetiy Single, who, by the way% has one 
of the greatest I'ui limes about towm I staied him 
full m the face upun so strange a question; upon 
which he immediately gave me an invenlory of her 
jewels and estate, adding that he wa-j le^olved to do 
nothing in a matter of such conseque nce vvitlioutmy 
approbutiDiu FiTiiiing he would have an answer, 

I told him it he could get the lady-’a Conacnit ho had 
mine. This is aboyt tlic tenth match wbiih, to my 
knowledge. Will lias tonsuUed his fnemU imon, 
without ever opening his mind to the poily herself. 

I have been engaged in this subject by the follow- 
ing letter, vvliuli conics to mo trorn some notable 
young female senbe, who, by the couteiits of it, 
seenit? to nave laincd matleis so far, th.it she i.s 
ripe for asking adviic; but as I would not lose 
her good-wili, uoi forfeit the icputatioii vihicli I , 
have with her foi wisdom, I shall only communicate 
llie Icllei to tlie ptibln, without nduining any an- 
swer to it. j 

“IMit. .SPECTATOR, 1 

Now, Sir, the thing is this ; Mr. .Shapely is tlio 
prettiest gentleman about town. Hu is very tall, 
but not too tall ncnlliei. lie dances like an angel. 
Ills mouth is made I do ii(»t know how, but it is tin* 
picttiest that I ever .saw in my lil’e. He is always 
Juughing, for he h.is an inllnite dial 01 wit. Ifymi 
did but scehow be lolh his &to( k)Ug.s ' He has a tliou 
sand pretty fancie.s. and I am sure, if you saw him, 
you would like him. He is a very good scholar, and 
can talk I/Utin as last as I'inglish I wisii you could 
but SCO him dance. Now you must understaml m^or 
Ml Shapely has no estate , but liow can be help 
that, you fcuow ? And vet my fiiends are so uii- 
j-^asouable as to be alw.iys teasing me about him, 
because ho lias no estate ; but I am sure he b.is that 
that IS better tlian an estate ; for he is a good na- 
tured, ingenious, modest, tivil, tall, well-bicd, hand- 
some man ; and 1 am obliged to him fur his civili- 
ties ever since 1 saw him. I forgot to till you that he 
has blai k eyes, ami looks upou me now ,iud then as 
il'Iie had tears in them And yet my fiiendb aie soun- ! 
icasoiiable, that they would have mo be uncivil to 
him. 1 have a good ])ortion whieli they cannot hin- 
der me of, and J shall be fourteen on the 2yth day 
of August noxt^ aud am therefore willing to settle 
the world as soon as I can, and so is Mr. .Sh.ipcly 
But eveiy body I advise with here is poor Mr. 
Shapely’i, enemy. I desire thereforo jou will givo 
me ynui advice, for I know you arc a wise lunn ; 
and if you advise me wed, 1 am resolved to follow it. 

1 hcaitily wish y ou could seo him dance ; and ain^ 

“ Sir, youv most humble Servant, B. H. 

C. “ He loves your Spectators mightily.” 

■No. 47G ] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER .5, 1712. 

LuciJua orclo — H, .( Ar» Poet <11 

. Method gives llglit. 

r’ 

Among my daily papers which I bestow on the 
public, there are some which are written with regu- 
larity and method, and others that run gut into the 
wildness of those compositions vvhich go by the name 
of essays. As lor ihe first, I have the whole scheme 
of the discourse in my mind before I sot pen to 
paper. In the other kind of writing, it is sufficient 
that I have several thoughts on a subject, without 
troubling inyscif to range them in such order, that 
they may seem to grow out of one another, and be 
disposed uuder the proper heads. Seneca and Mou- 
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taiyne arc paHcrui* for writing in this last kiinl, as 
Tally aiiJ Aristotle excel in the other. When I redd 
an author of genius who writes without method, 1 
fancy myself in a wood that abounds with a gieat 
many noble objects, rising among one another in the 
greatest confusion and disorder. When I read a 
methodical discourse, I am in a regular plantation, 
and can place myself in its several centres, so as to 
take a view of all the lines and walks tliat are struck 
fiom them. You may ramble in the one a whole 
d,iy together, and every moment discover somothiiig 
or other that is new to yon ; but when you have 
done, you will have but a confused impeifect notion 
of the place: in the other your eye commands the 
whole prospect, and gives you such an idea of it as 
is not euMly worn out of the memory. 

Irregularity and want of method arc only support- 
able in men of great learning or genius, who are often 
too full to be exact, and therefore thoosc to throw 
down their pearls in heaps before the leader, rather 
than be at the pains of stringing them. 

Method IS of advantage to a work, both in respect 
to the writer and the reader. In regard to the hrst. 
It IS a great help to his in\eutH)n. When a man has 
planned his discourse, he finds u gic.it mail) thouglits 
using out of every head, that do not utlei themselves 
upon the general survey of a subject. His thoughts 
are at the same tunc more intelligible, and better 
discover their driit and meaiiiug, when they .arc 
placed in their proper lights and follow one another 
lu a regulai senes, than when they are tJirowu to- 
gether without Older and ('onnexion. There is al- 
ways an obscurity in confusion ; and the same sen- 
tence that vi’ould have enlightened the reader in one 
part of a discourse, perplexes him in another Fiir 
the same leason, likewise, every thought in a me- 
thodical discourse shows itself in Us greatest beauty, 
as the several figures in a piece of painting receive 
new grace fioin their disposition in the picture. The 
advantages of a reader from a methodical discourse 
are correspondent with those of the writer. He com- 
prehends every thing easily, takes it in with plea- 
sure, and retains it long. 

Method IS not less requisite in ordinary conversa- 
tion tJian in writing, provided a man would talk to 
make him.self understood. I who hear a thousand 
coffee-house debates every day, am very sensible of 
this want of method m the thoughts of my honest 
countrymen. There is not one dispute in ten which 
is managed in those schools of politics, where, after 
the three first sentences, the question is not entirely 
lost. Our disputants put me in mind of the scuttle- 
fish, that when he is unable to extricate himself, 
blackens all the water about him until he becomes 
invisible. The man who docs not know how to me- 
thodize his thoughts, has always, to borrow a phrase 
from the Dispensary, “ a barren superfluity of wordsV’ 
the fruit is lost amidst the exuberance of leaves. 

Tom Puzzle is one of the most eminent immetho- 
dical disputants of any that has fallen under my ob- 
servation. Tom has read enough to make him very 
impertinent • bis knowledge is feaflScient to raise 
doubts, but not to clear them. It is pity that he 
has so much learning, or that he has not a great deal 
more. With these qualifications, Tom sets up for a 
freethinker, finds a great many things to blame in 
the constitution of his country, and gives shrewd in- 
timations that he docs not believe another world. In 
short, Puzzle is an atheist as much as his parts will 
give him leave. He has got about hair a dozen 
common-place topics, into which he never fails to 
turn the conversation, whatever was the occasion of 


it. Though the matter in debate be about Douay or 
Denain, it is ten to one but half his discourse runs 
upon the unreasonableness of bigotry and pnest/- 
cralt. This makes Mr. Puzzle the admiration of all 
those who have Icssbcnse than himself, and the con- 
tempt of all those who have more. There is none in 
town whom Tom dreadi? so much as my friend Will 
Dry. Will, who is acquainted with Tom’s logic, 
w'hen he finds him running off the question^ cuts him 
short with a “ Whdt then ? We allow allfhis to be 
true; but what is it to our present purpose?” I 
have known Tom eloquent half an houi together, and 
triumphing, as he thou|^ht, in the superiority of the 
argument, when he has been nonplussed on a sudden 
by Mr. Dry’s desiring him to teli the couqiany what 
11 was that he endeavoured to prove. In shoit, Diy 
is a man ot a clear methodical head, but tow words, 
and gains the same advantages over Pvi//lc, that a 
small body of regular troops would gam over a num- 
berless uudiseiplirieJ miliiia. 


No. 177.] SATURDAY. SEPTEMBERS, 1712 

An me ludit miiabilis 

Insaiiia? Auilirc, el Vidooi pioa 
Eir.iru i)criuros, aui.vMiio 

Quos at aqu.i* subeiiut et aurx' — Hon 3 Od iv 5, 

Docs airy fancy cheat 

imnd well [dc.uVd smUi Ihc deceit? 

I seem to hear, I acLMii to iin.iyc. 

And wander lUruugti tho happy gmve, 

\\ here sniooih spring'- haw, and niuini nny breezo 
Wantons Ihrougli tiio vviwing trees — C kkuiu 

“ Sill, 

“ IIavinh lately read your essay on The l^lea- 
fiures ot the Imagination, I was so taken with )oiii 
thoughts upon some of our English gat dens, that I 
cannot forbear tumbling you with a b ttei upon .that 
subject. I am one, you must know, who am looki il 
upon as a bumourist in gardening. I have seveial 
acres about my house, which I call my gaiden, and 
which a skilful gaidener would not know what to 
call. It is a confusion of kitclien and parterre, or- 
chard and flower-garden, which lie so niixt and inter- 
w'ovcn with one another, that if a foreigner who bad 
seen nothing of our country, should be conveyed into 
my garden at his first landing, he would look upon 
it as a natural wilderness, and one of the luicultu 
vated parts of our country. My flowers glow up in 
several parts of the gaiden in the greatest luxun- 
aiicy and profusion. I am so far froniboiiig tond ot 
any particular one, by reason of its rarity, that if I 
meet with any one in a held which pleases me, I 
give it a place in my garden. By this means, when 
a stranger walks with me, he is surprised to see se- 
veral large spots of ground covered with ten thou- 
sand different colours, and has often singled out 
flowers that he might have mot with under a com- 
mon hedge, in a field, or in a meadow', as some of 
the greatest beauties of the place. The only method 
I observe in this particular, is to range in the same 
quarter the products of the same season, that they 
may make their appearance together, and compose 
a pic^re of the greatest variety. There is the same 
uiegiuarity in my plantations, which run into as 
great a wilderness as their natures will permit. I 
take in none that do not naturally rejoice in the sod ; 
and am pleased, when I arn walking in a lalijnnlh 
of Ay own raising, not to know whether the next 
tree I shall meet with is an apple or an oak, an elm 
or a pear-tree. My kitchen has likewise its parti- 
cular quarters assigned it ; for hcbidce the wliolc:>om« 
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luxury 'Which that place abounclfl with, 1 have always 
thought a kitchen-garden a more pleasant sight than 
tho finest orangery, ur artificial green-house. I 
love to see every thing in its perfection ; and am 
mere pleased to survey my rows of colcworts and 
cabbages, with a thousand nameless pot-herbs, 
Springing up m their full fragrancy anti verdure, 
than to see the tender plants of foreign countries 
kept alive by artificial heats, or withering in an air 
and soil that are not adapted to them. I must not 
omit, that there is a fountain rising in the ujiper part 
of my gaiden, which forms a little wandering rill, 
and administers to the pleasure as well a.s the plenty 
of the place. I liave so conducted it, that it visits 
most of my plantations . and have taken particular 
care to lot it run in the same manner as it would <lo 
in jui open field, so that it generally passes through 
banks of violets and piiiuroses, plats of willow, or 
othei plants, that seem to be of its own producing. 
There is another circurastanco in which I am very 
pai ticular, oi, us my neighbours call me, very whim- 
sical . as iny garden invites into it all the birds of 
the country, by offering them the convcniency of 
1 spiings and shades, solitude and shelter, Ido not 
' suffer any one to destroy their nc.sts in the spring, 

, or drive them from their usual haunts in fruit time; 

1 value my garden more for being lull of blackbirds 
: tlian chc'nies, and veiy franklv give them fiuit for 
J their songs. By this means, I have always the mu- 
I sic of tho season m its .perfection, and am liigdily de- 
' lighted to see the jay or the thrush lioppmg about 
: my walks, and shooting before my eye am-o^s the se- 
I ver.il little glades and allep that I pass through. I 
i think there are as many kinds of gardening as of 
! tioctry • your makers of parloi res and fiovvci-gardens 
I are epigrammatists and sonneteers in this ait; cou- 
I trivers of bowers and giottos, tieillages and cascades, 

I aic romance writers. Wise and London arc our 
heroic poets ; aud if, as a critic, 1 may single out 
! any passage of their works to commend, I shall take 
i notice of that part in the upper garden at Kensing- 
I ton, which was at first nothing but a gmvel-pit. It 
must have been a fine genius for ganlcning that 
could have thought of forming such an unsightly 
hollow into so beautiful an area, and to have hit the 
eye with so uncommon and agreeable a scone as 
that which it is now wrought into. To give this par- 
ticular spot of ground the greater effect, they have 
made a veiy pleasing contrast; for, as on one side 
of the walk you see tliis hollow basin, with its seve- 
lal little plantations, lying so conveniently under the 
eve of the beholder, on the other side of it there ap- 
peals a seoming mount, made up of trees, rising ono 
higher than another, in proportion as they approach 
tlie centie. A spectator, who has not heard this ac- 
count of it, would think this circular mount was not 
only a real one, but that it had been actually scooped 
out of that hollow space which I have before men- 
tioned. I never yet met with any one, who has 
walked in this garden, who was not struck with that 
part of it which I have here mentioned. As for my- 
self, you will find, by ihc account which I have al- 
1 early given you, that my compositions iii gardening 
are altogether after tho Pindaric manner, and run 
into the beautiful wildness of nature, wuhoirt affect- 
I ing tho nicer elegances of art. What I am now 
going to mention, will perhaps deserve your atten- 
tion more than any thin^ I have yet said. I find 
that, in the discourse which I spoke of at the {|cgin- 
ning of my letter, you are against filling an En- 
glish garden with evergreens; aud indeed I am so 
ar of your opinion, that I can by no means think 


the verdure of an evergreen comparable to that which 
shoots out annually, and clothes our trees in the sum- 
mer season. But I have often wondered that those 
who are like myself, and love to live in gardons, 
have never thought of contriving a winter garden, 
which should consist of such trees only as never cast 
their leaves. We have very often little snatches of 
sunshine and fair weather m the most uncomfortable 
parts of the year, and have frequently several days 
in November and January that aie as agreeable ns 
any m the finest months. At such times, therefore, 

I think there could not be a gvoater pleasure than to 
walk in such a winter gaiden as I have proposed. 

In the summer season the whole country blooms, aud 
is a kind of garden ; for which reason W'c are not so 
sensible of tliose beaUtics that at this time may bo I 
every where met with ; but when nature is iii her de- I 
soldtion, and presents us with nothing but bleak an<l 
barren jirospc-cts, there is something unspeakably I 
cheerful in a spot of ground which is covered with I 
trees (hat smile amidst all the rigours of winter, and | 
give us a view of the most gay season in the midst | 
of that which is the most dead and melanclioly. 1 | 
have so far indulged myself in this thought, that 1 j 
have set opart a wliolc acie of ground for the exccu- | 
tiun of it. The walls arc covered with ivy instead of 
vines Tho lame), the Jiorn-heam, and the holly, 
With many other trees and plants of the same nature, 
grow Ko tliick in it, that you cannot imagine a moie 
lively scene. The glowing redness of tho hernes, 
W’llh which they are hung at this time, vies with the 
vcidme of their leaves, and is apt to inspire tho 
heart of the beholder with that vernal delight which 
you have somewheie taken notice of ni your former 
papeis. It is veiy pleasant, at the same time, to ?oc 
the several kinds of buds rctunig into this little 
green spot, and enjoying themselves among the 
biaiuhet, and foliage, when my great gulden, which 
I have bcfoio mentioned to )ou, dues not allord a 
single leaf for their shelter 

“ You mii&t know, Sir, that I look upon the plea- 
suie which we take in a garden, as ono of the most 
innocent delights in liuiiiaii life. A gaiden was tlio I 
habitation of our first parents before the fall. It is 
naturally apt to fill the mind with calmness and tran- 
quillity, and to lay all its turbulent passiorns at rest. 

It gives us a great insight into the cony-ivancos and 
wisdom of Providence, and suggests innumerable 
subjects fur meditation. I cannot but think the very 
complacency and satisfaction which a man takes in 
these woiks of nature to be a laudable, if not a vir- 
tuous habit of piiiid. For all which reasons, I hope 
you will pardon the length of my present letter. 

C. “ i am, Sir,” &c. 


No. 478.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBERS, 1712. 

* ——— Unup, 

Queni penes arbltriuni ©st, et jus, oi norma 

Hoh Ars Poet, v 72. 

Fashion, sole arbi tress of dres.s. 

“ Mr. SrficTATOR, » 

It happened lately that a friend of mine, who 
had many things to buy for his family, would obbge 
me to walk with him to the shops. Ho was very 
nice in his w'ay, and fond of having every thing 
shown ; which at first made me vei 7 uneasy ; hut ai 
his humour still continued, the things which I had 
been staring at along with him began to fill my heml, 
and led me into a set of amusing thoughts concern- 
ing them. 

” I fancied it must be very surprising to any ono 
who enters into u detail of fashions to consider how 
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fai th(! vauiiy of mankind has laid lUcdfoutiii (lrcs«. ^^)on('r draw the eyes of the behoidere. And lo 
ivhat a jirodigious nuiaher of ])eoj[)le it maintains, end that these may be preserved with all due care, 
and whit a circulation of money ii occasions. Pro- let there be a keepei appjonted, wlio shall be a gen- 
vidciico in this case makes use of the folly which we ' lleman i|ualilied w'lth a competent knowledge in 
will not give up, and it becomes instrumental to the , clothes, so tha.t by this means the place will be a 
suppoit of those who are willing to labour. Hence ' comtoi table support for some beau who has spent 
it IS that fnngc-makerc, lacemen, tiro-women, and his estate in dressing. 

Q number of other tiadcs, which would bo useless m j “ The reasons ofl’ered, by which we expected to 
a simple state of natuie, draw their subsistence gain the approbation of the public, were as fuyows — 
though it is seldom seen that sue h ns these aie ex- ‘‘Fust, That every one wlio is considerable 
ticmely rich, because their oiiginai fault being enough to bo a mode, or has any imperfection of iia- 
fuunded upon vanity, keeps them poor by the light tuie or chance, which it is possible to hide by the 
mcmistancy of its nature. 'I'hc vaiiablenesd ot advantage of clothes, may, by coming to this rcposi- 
fashion tuiiis the stieam of buMiie^s, wJiuh Hows toiy, be furnished heisolf, and furnish all, who are 
from it, now into one channel, and anon into an- under the same mistortune, with the most agreeahle 
other; so that ditfoieut sets of people sink oi flourish manner of coinealing it. and that on the other 
m their turns by it. ‘^ide, every one who has any beauty m faceoi ^llape, 

“ From the shops vve retired to the tavern, wheio may also be turiiished with the must agiceable 
I found mv fnend oppress so much satislactioii for manner of showing it. 

tin- hai gains ho had made, that my moral rcllcctions “Secondly, That whereas some of our young 
(n‘ I had told them) might have passed for aiejiroof; gentlemen vvlio tiavel, give us gieat icasun to sns- 
so I chose rather to fall lu with luui, and let the dis- pect that they only go abioad to make or iiiijirove a 
voui^c ruu upon the use of laAiioiis faney loi dress, a project of this natuio may be a 

“ Here w e remembered howmuch man is goveined j meams to keep them at home; wlnih is in efiettthe 
by his souses, how hvelily he is struck liy the objects i keeping ol so mucli money lu the kingduin. And 
which appear to him in an agreeable mannoi, how pcihaps the balance of fashion in Fuiope, wlmh 
much clothes contn'hutc to make us agiecahlo oh- 1 now leans upon the siilc of Fiance, may be so al- 
jects, and liuw much wc owe it to oiuselves that vve tered for the future, that it may become as emmnon 
should appear so, ^ith Frenchmen to come to England for thcMr 

“ We considered man us belonging to sonctios ; hmslmig stioke of breeding, ^is it has been fur Eii- 
societu's as formed of’dilicinnt ranks, and different gh'-hmen to go to France for it. 
ranks distinguished by habits, that all pioper duty “ Tliirdly, Whcieas several great scholais, who 
or respect might attend their appearance. might have been otherw'iso useful to the vvoihl, have 

“ We took notice of several advantages which spent their time m studying to describe the diee'^es 
are met w'ith m the occurrences of convers^ation ; ot the ancients from dark hints, winch tliey are lam 
how the bashful man has been souietimes so raised, to inteiprct and support with much leaiiimg; it 
i-s to expiess himself with an air of fieedom, when willtroin henceforth liappeii that they shall be freed 
he imagines that hia habit lutrodutcs him to com- from the tiouble, and ihe W'orld from these uscdc's 
pany with a becounng manner; and again, how a volumes. This project will be a legistry, lo which 
fool in fine clothes shall be suddenly hcaid with postoiity may have lecouise, for the dealing such 
attention, till he hag betuyed liimselt; wherea.s a obscuie passages as tend that way in autlmi^ ; and 
mail of sense, upjiearnig with a dress of negligence, thi-roloie we shall not foi the future submit ourselves 
shall bo but coldly leceivcd till he be pioved by lo the learning of etymology, which might peisuade 
time, and established m a character. Such things the ago to come that the taithingale was worn lor 
ag these we could recollect to have happened to our cheapness, or the furbelow for waimth. 
own knowledge- so very often, that we concluded “ Fouithly, Whereas they, who are old themselves, 
the author had his reasons, who advises his son to have often a way of railing at the eMiavagaiice of 
go in dress rathei above his foitune than under it. youth, and the whole age in which then cliiJJrcii 
“ At lai^t the subject seemed so considerable, that live ; it is hoped lliat this ill humour will be much 
It was pioposed lo have a repository built for suppressed, when vve » an have retouise to tlic 
fashions, ns theie are chambers for medals ami fashions of their times, piodueo them in oui viruli- 
olher rarities. The building may be shajicd as cation, and be able to show that it might have been 
that which stands among the pyrainula m the form as expensive in Queen Elizabeth’s time only to wash 
of a woman’s head. This may be raised ujion pillars, and quill a rulT, as it is now to buy ciavats or ueck- 
, whose ornaments shall bear a just lelatiou to the handke^;chu‘f^. 

design. Thus there may be an imitation of fringe “ We dosiie also to have it taken notice of, that 
I eaived in the base, a soit of appearance of lace ifS because we would show a })aiticular respect to 
! the fnezo, and a representation of curling locks, foreigners, which may induce them to perfect their 
j with bows of ribands sloping over them, may fill up breeding hero in a knowledge which is very proper 
j Ihe woik of the cornice. The inside maybe di- for pretty gentlemen, we have conceived the motto 
I vided into two apartments dppropiiated to each sex. for the house lu the learned language. I'hcro is to 
The apartments may be filled with shelves, on w'hich be a picture over the door, with a looking-glass and 
boxes are to stand as regularly as books m a library, a dressing-chair in the middle of it; then on one 
These arc to havefoiding-doors, which beingoponed, side arc to be seen, one above another, patch-boxes, 
you are to behold a baby dressed out in some fashion pincusfiions, and' little bottles ; on the other, pow- 
which has flourished, and standing upon a pedestal, dcr-bags, puft's, combs, and brushes; beyond these, 
where the time of its reign is marked down. For swords with fine knots, whote points are hidden. 
Its iuiiher regulation let it be ordered, that eveiy and fans almost closed, with the handles downwaids, 
one who invents a fabhiou shall bring in his box, are I*) stand out interchangeably from the sidi-*?, 
whobo front he may at pleasure have cither worked until they meet at the top, and form a semicircb 
or painUd with some ammous or gay device, that, over the rest of the figures; beneath all, the vii- 
like books vvuh gilded leaves and covers, it may the j ting is to run in this pretty sounding manner ■ — 
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Arte'ile, O qiiolquot Veneres, (.jianie, Vupitlincs 
Kn vohjs adsinii in prr.tnptu 
Fiut's, vniciihi, BpicaJa, 

Hinc elij'ile, suinile, regite 
All yt* Venu'‘es, Ornces. niui Cupids oltend ■ 

See pie|).iied lo your hands, 

DaiN, ton lies, iind liatids: 

Your weapons here clu'ct.'-e, and your empire extend 

“ 1 am, Sir, v'tuv mo^t huniblu Servant, 

A. B.” 

The proposal of my coiiespouJcnt I ran not but 
look U]K)n as an ing(‘nu)us luethod of placing pi‘r- 
Bons (whose parts make tliem ambitious to exert 
themselves in fuvolous tlinigh) in a rank by (hem- 
sclver. In Older to this, I would propose that theic 
be a boaid of dncetois (»f the fdshiouabli' society; 
and, because it is a matter of too nuieli weight tor 
11 private man to determine alone, I should be higlily 
obliged to my eonespondeut if they would give in 
b^ls of poisons (juahlied for this tiu -t If the chief 
eoffce-liouses, tlie conversations of which plates an* 
eainod on hy persons, «u(l» of whom has Ins little 
luimbcr of followers and atlmiicis, would name fiom 
among tin mselves two or thice to be uiseifed, (licy 
should be put up with great fdill)lu]ne''S. Old beaii\ 
me to be M'pieseiiled in tlie fust jilate, but as tliat 
sect, witb relation to dress, is almost extinct, il will, 
I fear, be absolulel) neeessary to take in all lime- 
seivei'', piopei'lv so deemed; that Js, siieh as, with- 
out an) rmivittion of eotistienco, or view of in- 
terest, change vvitli the woild, <uid that merely fioni 
a * 1*1 ror of being out of tasliion. Such also, who 
fiom facility of temper, and two much obsequious- 
ness, are vn lous ng.inist their will, and follow leadcis 
wliom they do not appiovo, for want of courage to 
go theii own w'ay, <iie capable persons for this su- 
peiinH'iideuey Tliosc who die loath to grow old, 
or would do any thing cnntiaiy to the coiuse aucl 
oidor ot tlnugs, out of fonduess to be in fashion, 
are jiroper cundnlates. To cunclucle, those who are 
in fashion without apparent meiil, must be sup- 
posed to have latent qualities, which would appeal 
in a posi of direction ; and theiofuie aie to be le- 
gaided in foiining these bshs. Any, who shall be 
pleasc’d act ordiiig to these, or w hat iuithei quiiliii- 
cdliom^ may occur to liim'^elf to send a list, is de- 
sired to do it within foniteen days after Ibis date. 

N.B. The place of tlie physician to tins society, 
aecording to the lasl-meiitioned qualification, is 
alieaily engaged. 

T. 
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T t) rej,ul.ile (he matuinoiihil life 

Many are tlie epistles 1 eveiy day receive from 
husbands who complain of vanity, jnide, but, above 
all, ill-iiatuie in their wives. I cannot tel) how it 
18 , but I think I see in all their letteis that the cause 
of their uneasiness is in themselves; and indeed J 
have hardly ever observed the married condition un- 
bui^py, but from want of judgment or temper lu the 
tun . 'I'he tiuth is, we geneially make love in a style 
aa c vvjtii sentiments veiy unfit lor ordinal y life : they 
die half Mieatrieal, half loniarilic. By ihif means, 
We raise "Ur iuiagmations to what is not to ho ex- 
lecltii in human Life; and because we did not be- 
orchaud think of the creature we are enamoured 
of, ab subject to dishumour, age, 6ickncs8, impa^ence, 
or sullenness, but altogether considered her as the 
object of joy ; human nalure itself is often imputed 
to her Hs her pailiculai impel fecliou, or defect. 


I take it to be a rule, proper to be observed in all 
occuirenees of life, but more ei-peeinlly in the do- 
mcstie, oi matrimonial pait of it, to pieserve always 
a disposition to bo pleased. This cannot be siip- 
poited but by ctmsiilpiing things in their right liglit, 
and a.** Nature has formed them, and m t as our own 
fancies or appetites would have lln’in. lie Ibi-n who 
took a young lady to his bed, with no other consi- 
deration than the OKpoi tation of scenes of diiUianco, 
and thought of her (as I said before) only as she was 
to administei to the giatification of desire; as that i 
desire Hags, will, without her fault, think he i chaims 
and her merit abatid from lienee must, follow in- i 
difference, dislike, peevishiies's, and lage. But the | 
man who bungs his reason to support h’s pasMon, 
ami beholds vvliat he loves, as liable to all the cala- 
mities of human life loth in body and mind, and 
even at Ihc^ lest what must bring ujion him new cares 
and new relations ; such a lover, I say, will form 
himself accordingly , and adapt Ins mind tc- the na- 
luie of Ins ciicumstances. 'I’his latter person w iU be 
prepared to le a father, a friend, an advocate, a 
.s(i ward foi people yet unborn, and has proper affee- 
Imns lead) lur every incident in the marriage state. 
Sinh a man < an boai the dies of elnldren with pity 
instead of anger , and, when they lun over bis head, 
ho IS not disturbed at their nnise, but is glad of 
llieii ninth and healih, Tom Tiiisly has told me, 
that he thinks it doubles bis attention to the most 
intnoatc allair lie is about, to hear his children, for 
whom all his cares are ajiplicd, make a noise in the 
next room on the othei side, Will Sparkish ctjinDtit 
put on his periwig, oi adjust his cravat at the glass, 
for the noise of those damned nurses and squalling 
brats, and then ends with a gallant leflcction upon 
Ihe comforts ol matrimony, rutis out of the heaiing, 
and diives lo the chocolate-house, 

Ac cording as tie husband has disposed ui himself, 
evpiy circumstance in his life is to give him torment 
orpleasuie. When the affection is well placed, and 
IS Mippoited by the considerations of duty, honour, 
nud fiiendsliip, which aie in the highest degree en- 
gaged in this alliance^, there can nothing rise in the 
common couise of life, oi irom the blows or favejurs 
of fortune, in whicii a man will not find matters of 
some delight unknown to a single condition. 

lie that siuceicdy loves his wile and family, and 
‘•tudies to improve that affection in himself, conceives 
pleasure from the must indifferent things , while the 
married man, who has not bid adieu to the fashions 
and false gallantries of the town, is perplexed with 
every thing around him. In both thfse eases men 
cannot, indeed, make a sillier figure, than in repeat- 
ing such pleasure s and pains to the rest of the world : 
but I speak of tlicm only, as they sit upon those who 
are involved in them. As I visit all soils of peopli , 

Jt caunot indeed but buiile, W'heii tlvo good lady tells 
her hu.sbdud what extiaordmui y things the child 
spevke since ho went out. No Imigor than yesteiday 
I was prevailed with to go home with a loud bus- 
band; and his wife told him, that Ins son, of his ov-n 
head, when th« clock in the parlour Btnick twc), said 
papa would come home to dinner presently. While 
the father has him lu a rapture m his arms, and is 
drowning him with kisses, the wile tells me he is but 
just four years old. Then they borli struggle for 
him, aucl bring him up to me, and repeat his obser- 
vation of two o’clock. I was called upon, by looks 
upon the child, and then at me, to f.ay something . 
and I told the father that this remark of the infant 
of his coming home, and joining the time with it, 
was a certain indication tliat he would be a great his- 
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tonaii and cbronologer. They are neither jf them 
tools, yet received my compliment with great ac- 
knuwledgmeiit of my prescience. I fared very well 
at diiinci, and licard many other notable sayings of 
(lioir licir, which would have given very little enter- 
tainnioiu to one less turned to reflection than I was 
l»iit it was a pleasing speciilatioii to lemark on the 
hajipincss. of a life, m which things of no moment 
give net asion of hope, scll-satibfactioii, and triumph. 
On the other hand, I have known an ill-natnicd 
coxcomb, who has hardly improved in any thing but 
bulk, fur want of this disposition, silciico the wlxde 
family as a set of silly women and childien, for re- 
counting things which were ically above his own 
capacity. 

When [ say all this, I cannot deny but there arc 
pcrvcise jades that fall to men’s lots, with whom it 
rcijuircs more than cominoii piolhuency iii philoso- 
phy to bo able to live. When these are joined to 
men of waim spiiits, without tciiijicr or learning, 
they are frerpicntly collected witli stupes ; but one 
of out famous lawyeis^ is of opinion, that this ought 
to be used spaiingly ; as I remember, those are Ins 
very woids ; but as it is proper to draw some spi- 
ritual use out of all afllictiofis, I should rather re- I 
commend to those who are visited with women of 
spiiit, to form themselves for the world by patience 
at hcmie. Socrates, who is by all accounts the un- 
doubted head of the sect of the hen-pecked, owned 
and acknowledged that he owed gieat part of his 
virtue to the cxeicise which his useful wife constantly 
gave it. 

be drawn from his wise answers to the people of less 
fortitude than himself on her subject. A friend, with 
indignation, asked how so good a man could live with 
so violent acrcatuio^ lie observed to him, that 
they who leain to keep a good seat on hoiseback, 


1 married state, with and without the affection suitable 
to it, is the completest image of heaven and hell wfi 
are capable ol icceiving in this life. — T. 
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Rcsptmsaro cupuJinibus, conleinncro honoros 
Fortis, et in seijwo toUis tcrca alquo rotuuduM 

Hon 2Sttt«vn 85. 

He. Sir. IS proof to granilenr, prulc, or pelf, 

And, greater still, ho s master of hiinaeif . 

Not to ami Iro, by foars and factious luirl'd, 

Bat loose to all the interests of the world , 

And while tlic world turns round, uiiliro and whole, 

He keeps the sacred tenor of his soul — Piir 

The other day, looking over those old mainiscripts 
of winch 1 have foimerly given some account, and 
which 1 elate to the character of the mighty Phara- 
inoud of France, and the close friendship between 
him and his friend Eucrate, I found among the let- 
teis, which had been in the custody of the latter, an 
epistle from a countiy gentleman to Pharamond, 
vvheicin he excuses himself from coming to court. 
The gentleman, it seems, was coiitnited with his con- 
dition, had formerly been in the king’s service ; but 
at the writing the tollovving letter had, from leisuic 
and reflection, quite another sense of things than that 
which he had in tlie more active pait of his life. 

“ Alonxieiir Chezluy to Vharamond. 

“ Diiead Sir, 


“ 1 have from your own hand (enclosed under the 
There arc several good instructions may ! cover of Mr. Eucrate, of your majesty’s bed-cbainbci) 
’ “ ‘ a letter which invites me to couit. I undeisland 

this great honour to be done me more out of respect 
ami inclination to me, rather than regard to yonr 
own service ; for which reason 1 beg leave to lay be- 
fore your majesty my reasons for declining to depart 
mount the least manageable they can gel ; and, wlien i from home; and will not doubt but as your motive 
they have mastered them, tlo'y are sure never to he ! ni desiring my attendance was to make me a hajipier 
discomposed on the backs of steeds le-^s restive. At ' man, wdieii you think that will not be effected by my 
several limes, to different persons, on the same sub- I remove, jou will permit me to stay wlieic I am. 
ject he has said, “ My dear friend, you are beholden | Those who have an ambition to appear in courts, 
to Xantippe, that 1 bi’ar so well your fljing out in a ^ have cither an opinion that their persons oi their ta- 
dispute.” To another, “ My hen clacks very much, i lents are particularly formed for the service or oina- 


biit she bungs mo chicken^. They that live in 
Hading street aie not disturbed at the passage of 
carts.” 1 would have, if possible, a wi^e man be 
contented with his lot, even with u shrew; for, 
though he cannot make her belter, ho may, you see, 
make himself bettei by her means. 

But, instead ol pursuing my design of displaying 
conjugal love m its iiatuial beauties and attractions, 

I am got into tales to the disadvantage of that state 
of lile. I must say, therefore, that 1 am verily ]ier- 
siiadcd, that whatever is delighllul in human lile is 
to be enjoyed in greater perfection in the married 
than in the bingle condition. lie that has this pas-‘ 
sio.i in perfection, in occasions of joy, can .say to 
himeelf, besides his own satisfaction, “ How happy 
will (his make my wife and thildicn !’^ Upon uc- 
cuirt nces of distress or danger, can comfort himself, 
“ But all this while my wile and children are sate.” 
There is something in it, that doubles satisfactions, 
because others participate them ; and dispels afflic- 
tions be< aiise others are exempt from them. All who 
arc married without this relish of their circumstance 
aie 111 either a tasteless indolence and negligenie 
whu.li iii haully to be attained, or else live in the 
hourly icpetition of .sharp answers, eager upbraid- 
ings, and dislractiUg reproaches. 


Uractou 


mentof that place ; or else are hurried by downright 
desiie of gam, or what they callhououi, to take upon 
themselves wliatever tlie generosity of their master 
can give them opportunities to grasp at. But your 
goodness shall not be thus luiposed upon by me : I 
will therefore confess to you, that fiequent solitude, 
and long conversation vvith such who know no arts 
which polish life, li.ive made me the plainest crea- 
ture 111 your dominions. Those less capacities of 
moving w ith a good grace, bearing a ready affability 
to all around me, and acting with ease bel'oic many, 
have quite left me I am come to that, with legaid 
to my person, that I consider it only as a machine I 
am obliged to take care of, in order to enjoy my soul 
in its faculties with alacrity ; wtdl remembering that 
this habitation of clay will in a few years be a meaner 
piece of earth than any utensil about my house. 
When this is, as it really is, the most frequent icflec- 
tion I have, you will easily imagine how well I should 
become diawing-room ; add to this, what sliall a 
man without desires do about the generous Phara- 
uiund ? Monsieur Eucratc has hinted to mo, that 
you have thoughts of distinguishing me with titles. 
As for myself, in the temper of my present mind, 
^ ^ appclKl’tions of honour would but embarrass discourse, 

In a word, the j and new behaviour towards me perplex me in every 
I habitude of life. I am also to acknowledge to you, 

1 thatuiy children, of whom your majesty condescended 
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1 to incjuire, arc all of them racun, both in their per- 
80UJ and genius. The estate my eldest son is heir 
to, IS more than he can enjoy with a good grace. My 
self-love will not carry me so far as to impose upon 
mankind the advancement of persons (merely for 
their being related to me) into high distinctions, 
who ought for their own sakes, as well as that of the 
public, to affect obscurity. I wish my generous 
prince, as it is in your power to give honours and 
offices, it were also to give talents suitable to them; 
were it so, the noble Pharamond would leward the 
real of my youth with abilities to do him service m 
inv age. * 

“ Those who accept of favour without merit, sup- 
port thcruselvea in it at the expense of your majesty, 
(live me leave to tell you. Sir, this is the reason that 
we in the country hear so olten repeated the woid 
prerogative. That part of your law which is reserved 
lu yourself, for the readier smviee and good of the 
public, slight men are eternally buzzing m our cars, 
to cover their own follies and miscainages. It would 
be an addition to the high favour you have done me, 
if you would let lOucratc send me word how often, 
and ill what cases, you allow a constable to insist 
upon the prerogative. Fioni the higliest to the lowest 
officor in your iluminioiia, somethiug of their own 
carnage they would cxcMiiptfruni cxanuuation, under 
the shelter of the woid pierogalive. I would fain, 
most uoliJe Phaiaiiiond, see one ol yourofikcis assert 
yourpteiogative by good and giacioiis actions. When 
IS It used to help the alllictcd, to rescue the iiinoeciil, 
to comfort the stranger ? Uncommon methods, ap- 
parently uudei taken to attain woithy ends, would 
never make power invidious. You see, Sir, I talk 
to you with the fieedoin your noble nature approves 
in all whom you admit to your conver<=atiou. 

‘ Put, toretuin to y our majesty’s lidter, I humbly 
conceive that all disliin tion.s aic useful to men, only 
as they arc to act iii j)ublic ; and it would be a ro- 
mantic madness for a man to be a lord m lus closet, 
Notliing can be honourable to a man apart from the 
world, but the leflectioii upon worthy actions; and 
be that places lioiiour in a consciousnesfi of w’cJl- 
doing, will have but little relish for any outward 
homage that is paid him ; since what gives him dis- 
tinction to himself, cannot come within the observa- 
tion of his beholders. Thu:, all the words of lordship, 
honour, and grace, are only lepctitioiis to a man that 
the king has ordered him to he called so; hut no 
evidences that there is any thing in himself, that 
would give the man, who applies to him, those ideas, 
without the creation of his master. 

“ I have, most noble Pharamond, all honours and 
nil titles in your owni approbation •. I triumph in 
them as they are your gift, 1 refuse them as they aie 
to give me the observation of others. Indulge me, 
my noble master, in this chastity of renown ; let me 
know myself in the favour of Pharamond ; and look 
down upon the applause of the people. 

“ I am, m all duty and loy^alty, 

“ Your majesty’s most obedient 
Subject and Servant, 

“ JlSAN CHBZLUY ” 

“ Sir, 

I need not tell with what disadvantage? men of 
low fortunes and great modesty come into the world ; 
what wrong measures their diffidence of themselves, 
and four of offending, often oblige them to take ; 
and what a pity it is that their greatest virtues atid 
qualities, that should soonest iccommeud them, are 
the main obstacle in the way of their preferment. 

" This, Sir, is my case ; I was bred at a country 


school, where 1 learned Latin and Greek. The mis- 
fortunes of my family forced me up to town, wheiea 
profession of tho politer sort has protected me against 
infamy and want. I am now tlerk to a lawjer, and, 
ill time.s of vacancy and recess fiom business, have 
made myself master of Italian and French; and 
though the progress I have made m my business has 
gained me reputation enough for one of my standing, 
yot my mind suggests to me every day, that it is not 
upon that foundation I am to build my forliuie, 

“ The person 1 have my present dcpendaiu e upon 
has it in his nature, as well as in his power, to ad- 
vance me, by recommending me to a gentleman that 
IS going beyond sea in a public employment. I know 
the pi lilting this letter would point me out to those I 
waut confidence to speak to, and I hope it is not in 
your power to refuse making any body happy. 

“ Yours, &c. 

“ .September 9, 1712. ^‘M. D.*' 

T. 
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Uti non 

CoinpoHiius luclnia cimi Bitlin Bacolnu^. fn jus 

Acres prot'uinmt — — Hok Sal, I vU 19 

VVlio ahull (leculc when doctors disagree, 

And ^omulcst casuists dunht like >ou and inc^ — P ope. 

It is sometimes pleasant enough to consider the 
different notions winch different [icrsoiis have of (he 
sauK thing. If men of low condition very often get 
a value ou things which are not [irued by those who 
are in a higher staliun of life, theie are many things 
these esteem which are in no value among pcrsoin: 
of an inferior rank. Common pc()])le aie, in par- 
ticular, vciy much astouishcd when they hear of 
Jthose solemn contests and debates, which are made 
among the great upon the punctilios of a public ce- 
remony ; and wonder to hear that any business of 
conaeipioLice should be letnrdcd by tliose little cii- 
cmnstaiices, which they repicseut to tlieinscdvcs tm 
trifling and lusignificaut. 1 am mightily pleased 
with a porter’s decision in one of Mr. Southern’s 
plays, which is founded upon that fine distrese of a 
viituous woman’s uiarryiuga second husband, w hile 
the first was yet living. The first husband, who was 
supposed to have been dead, returning to his house, 
after a long absence, raises a noble perplexity fur 
the tragic part of the play. In the meanwhile the 
nurse and the porter conferring ujjon the difficulties 
that would eusuc m such a case, honest Samson thinks 
the luattei may bo easily decided, and solves it very 
judicMously by the old proverb, that, if his fiist master 
be still living, “ the man must have his maio again.” 
There is nothing in iny time which has so much sur- 
piiscd and confounded the gieatest pail of mv honest 
countrymen, as the present controversy between 
Counlitechtcren and Monsieur Mesnager, wbieb cin- 
ijdoys the wise heads of so many uatiuiis, aud holds 
all tho affaiifi of Europe Jii suspense. 

Upon my going into a coffee-house yesterday, aud 
lending ail car to the next table, which was emom- 
passed with a circle of inferior politieians, one of 
them, after having read over the news very atten- 
tively, broke out into the following remarks : “ I 
am afraid,” says lie, “ this unhappy rupture between 
the footmen at Utrecht will retard tho peace of 
Chrisleridoin. I wish the pope may not be at the 
bottom of it. His holiness has a very good band at 
fomenting a division, as the poor Swiss cantons have 
lately experienced to their cost If Monsieur What- 
d’ye-c.iU-liim’.s domestics will not come to an oexom- 
modation, I do not know how the quaivcl can be 
ended hut by, a religious war,” 
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“ W'lij, tiuly,” bays a wiscaiio that sat by him, 
“ \MMo I .IS the king of France, 1 would scorn to 
take i)<ut With the lootmeii of either side- here's all 
the hu.oiiess of Europe btanos still, because Monsieur 
Alc'sii.i^crs man h.is had his. head bioke. If Count 
Kcctriiui"^' had given them a pot of ale after it, all 
would have been veil, without any of this hustle; 
hut they say he’s a vairn man, and does not caro to 
he made mouths at.” 

lIl)on this, one that had held his tongue hitherlv), 
begun to exert hiuibclf; detlaiing, “that he was 
veiy vvtdl pleased the plenipcdcnliancs i>t ourChns- 
tian pniiLCs took this matler ii;to tlieii serious eon- 
sideiation ; fur that lackeys were never so s.iucy and 
jiragmatual as they are iiow-a-d.iys, and that he 
should be glad to see them taken down in the lieaty 
of peace, il it might be done without piejudicc to the 
public adairs.” 

One who sat ot the other end of the table, and 
seemed to le in the interests ol the Fiencli king, 
told tbein, licit they did not take the matter right, 
foi that His iMo.st Christ laii majesty did not lesent 
tills matter beeau'-e it was an injury done to Mon- 
sieur Mesnagt'i's footman : “ lor,” says he, “what 
are Monsieur Mcsmigcr’s footmen to him ? but be- 
cause it was done to Ins subjects Now,” says he, 
” let me loll )uu, it would look veiy odd for a sull- 
ied of Fiance to have a bloody nose, and bis sovc- 
leign nut to take notice ol it. lie is obliged in ho- 
iioui to (Jelend Ills people against hostilities; and if 
the ijuti h Will be so insolent to a crowned bead, as 
in any wise to cuff or kick those who are undoi his 
protection, 1 think he is lu the right to call them to 
au account for it.” 

This distinclion set the controvcisy upon anew 
foot, and seemed to be vc-iy well appiovcd by most 
that heard it, until a little waim fellow, who had de- 
clared himself afiiend to the house ot Austtia, fell 
most unmeiulully upon bis (lallie majesty, as en- 
couraging his subjects to make mouths at then bet- 
ters, and aftcrwaid screening them fiom the punish- 
ment that was due to their insolence. To which he 
added, that the French nation was so addicted to 
giiiiiaee, that, it tbcie was not a stop put to it at the 
geneial cungiess, theie would be no walking tlie 
stieets for them in a time ot peace, especially it they 
continued inasteis ot the West Indies. The little 
man proceeded witii agieatdcalot waiiTith,deeIaiing 
that, if the allies weic of his mind, he would oblige 
the Freucli king to burn Ins galleys, and tolerate the 
Piotestaiit religion in his doiuiiiioiis, betoiche would 
sheath his .swoid. lie eoududed with calling Mon- 
sieur Mesnager an lu&igmlicant png. 

'I’he dispute was now gi owing veiy warm, and one 
ijues not know wheie it wcjuld have enJcol, had not a 
young man ut about oue-and-twen(y, who seems to 
have been brought up with an eye to the biw', taken 
the debate into his hand, and given it as his opinion, 
that neither Count Hcchteren nor Moumc-ui Mes- 
nager had behaved themselves right in this affair. 

“ Count Rechteren,” says he, “ should have made 
affidavit that bis servants had been affiontcd, and 
then Monsieur Mesnager would have dune him jus- 
tice, by taking away their livcnes from them, or 
some other way that he might have thought the most 
proper ; for, let me tell you, if a man makes a mouth 
at me, I am not to knock tlio teeth out of it for his 
I pains. Then again, as for Monsieur Mesnager, upon 
his servants being beaten, why, he might have had 
I his action of assault and battery. But as the case 
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now stands, if you will have my opinion, I think 
they ought to bung it to referees.” 

1 heard a great deal moio of this conference, but 
( must confess with little edification ; for all I could 
Icaiu at last fiom these honest genthMiieii was, that 
tbe matter in debate was of too high d nature loi such 
heads ax ilieirs, or mine, to comprebend. — O. 


No 4t>2.1 FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1712. 

Flonferis ut apes In saltibus omnia libdiil, — Lcofl m. 11 
Am from (he sweetest IIowct the lab’riiig bee 
Lvtrai la her pieeioiia sweets — CwkiLtH 

Whkn I have published any single jiapcr that 
falls in with the jiopular taste, and pleases muie than 
oidinaiy, it always brings me in a great ictuin of 
letters. My Tuesday’s diseoursc, w'heicin 1 gave 
several admonitions to the iiatcinity of the lien- 
poeked, has alieady produced me very many corre- 
spondents; the reason 1 c.innot guess at, unless it 
be, that such a discourse is of geneial use, and evciy 
inai nod man’s money. An honest tiadesinan, W'ho 
dates his letter from Clicapside, sends me thanks m 
the name of a club, who, he tells me, meet as often 
as their wives will give them leave, and stay toge- 
tliev till they aie sent fur home. He infoims me, 
that my papei lias administered gieat cunsolatiou to 
their whole club, and desires mo to give some further 
:u count of Socrates, and toacijuamt them in whose 
leigii he lived, whether he was a cili/.en oi a com tier, 
whether he buried Xantijipe, with many other par- 
ticulars loi that, by his sayings, he appears to liav^ 
been a very wise man, and a good Christian. An 
othei, who wnlcs himself Henjamiii Bamboo, tells 
me that, being coupled with a sinew, he had endea- 
voured to tame her by such lawful means as those 
which I meutionerl iii my last Tuesday’s paper, and 
that in his w lath he had often gone further than 
Biacton^allows in those cases; but that for the lu- 
tuie he was icsolved to bear it like a man ol feinper 
and Ic.'U'iiing, and i-onsidcr her only ue one who 
lues 111 liis house to* teaeli him philosophy. 4'oin 
Dapperwit says, that he agrees with me in that whole 
discoujse, exiepling only the last scnleiiee, wheio I 
.illirni llu' maiiied state to be cither a heaven ora 
he'll, ''roll! has been at the charge of a penny upon 
this occasion to tell me, that by his experience it is 
neither one nor the other, but rather that middle kind 
of state, commonly known by the name of purgatory. 

The fair sex have likewise obliged me with their 
reflections upon the same discourse* A lady, who 
calls lieiself Euterpe, and seems a woman of letters 
asks me whethei I am foi establishing the Sake law 
in every lamily, and why it is not ht that a woman 
who has discietion and loaitniig should sit at the j 
bedm, when the husband is weak and illiteiate 
Another, of a cjuite (ontiaiy ciiaraeter, subscribes 
hciself Xautippe, and tells me that she follows the 
example of her namesake ; for being married to a 
bookish man, who has no knowledge of the world, 
she IS forced to take their affairs into her own hands, 
and to spirit him up now’ and then, that he may not 
grow musty, and unlit for conversation. 

After^this abridgment of some letters which are 
come to iny bands upon this occasion, I shall pub- 
lish one of Uiciu at large, 

“ Mil. Spectator, 

Y^u have given us a lively picture of that kind 
of husband who comes under the denomination of 
the hen-pecked ; but I do uot remeiubjer that you 
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have ever touched upon one tliat is of the quite dif- ceal under the name of Nemesis, is the greatest dis- 
feront t haracter, and who, in several places of Eng- covercr of judgments that I have met with. She 
land, goes by the name of ‘a cot-quoan.* I have can tell you what sin it w'os that set such a man’s 
the raisfoitune to bo joined for life with one of this house on lire, or blew down his barns Talk to her 
character, who in reality is more a woman than 1 of an unfortunate voung lad) that lost her beauty 
am. He was bred up uiidcr the tuition of a tender by the small-pox, slie fetches a deep sigh, and tells 
c other, till she had made him as good a housewife you, that when she had a fine face she was always 
{18 he I self. He could preserve apricots, and make looking on it in her glass. Tell her of a piece of 
pdlies, befuie ho had been two years out of the iiur- good foitimc that has befallen one of her acquaint- 
seiy. He was never suffered to go abroad, for fear ance, and slic wishes it may prosper with her, but 
of cdfcl)in.r cold; when he should have been hunt- licr mother used one of her nieces very barbarously, 
iiig (lowi) a buck, he was by his mother’s side loam- Her usual remarks turn upon people who had great 
ing how to Reason it, or put it in crust; and was estates, but never enjoyed them by leasou of some 
making paper boats with his sisters, at an age when flaw* in their own or then fathei’s behaviour. She 
other young geritlcmcu are crossing the seas, or tra- can give you the reason wliy such a one died chjld- 
velliug into toreigu countries. He ban the whitest less; why such a one was cut off in tlio flower of 
baud that you ever saw in your life, and raises paste his youth; why such a one was uuhajipy in her 
bettor tliaii any woman in England. These qualifi- inainage; why one iiroko his leg on sui’li a parti- 
catioiis make him a sad husband. Ho is jicrpetually cul.ir spot of giound; and why auutlier was killed 
in the kitclHMi, ami has a thousand stjuabblis with with a back-sword, rather than W'ltli any other kind 
I the cook-nianl, He is bolter acquainted with the | of weapon. She has a ciimo for every mistortune 
j milk-score than his fitewaid’a acc»»unts 1 fiet to J that can beta! any of hoi acquaintance, and when 
death when I hear him find fault With a dish that i.s I bhc hears of a lobbeiy that lias been made, or a 


i not dressed to his liking, and inatructing hisfiiciuH 
j that dine with him in ttie best {iiekle fur a walnut, 
j 01 sauee for a haunch of vciiisou. M'ltli all this he 
[ IS a very good-natured husband, and nevei fell out 
with me 111 his life but ouciq upon the ovei-roa'^ting 
of a dish ol wild fowl. At the fcatiic time 1 must 
own, I would raJior he w’us a man ot a rough tem- 
per, tli.n would treat nl« harshly boractimes, than of 
.sueh au effeminate busy nature, in a province that 
does not belong to him. iSimc yon have given us 
j the character of a'wifc who wcais tlie breeches, piay 
1 say sumothiug of a husband that wears the petti- 
' coat. Why should not a female character be as ri- 
{ diciilous lu a man, as u male character lu one of 
! onrsex? “ I am,” &c. 

0 . 
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: Nec dens uitersil, mai dignus vindiro nodus 

j ItK’iderit — ' ' tton Ars Poet ver 191. 

j Never [iresunie to make a god appear, ' 

I but for a biiaine.ss wonliy of a god — Koscommov 

j We cannot be guilty of a greater act of unehari- 
i tableuess than to nitcipiet the afflictions which be- 
j fal our neiglibouis as punishments and judgments. 
It aggiavates the evil to him who suffera, when he 
looks upon hiiiLself as the mark of Divine vengeance, 
and abates Iho compassion of those towards him who 
regard him in so dieaclful a light. This humour, of 
tuinnig every misfortune into a judgment, piocceds 
fiom wrong notions of loligion, which in its own iia- 
tiuf piodmes good-will towards men, and puts the 
mildest (onstiuction upon every accident thatbefals 
them. In this case, therefore, it is not religion 
that sours a man’s temper, hut it is his temper that 
sours hifl religion. People of gloomy uuchcerful 
imagiaatious, or of envious malignant tempers, 
whatever kind of life they are engaged in, will dis- 
cover their natural tincluro of mind in all their 
thoughts, woids, and actions. As the finest wines 
have often the taste of the soil, so even tlie most re- 
ligious thoughts often diuw something that w parti- 
cular fiom the constitution of the mind, which 
they arise. When folly or superstition strike in with 
tins natural depravity of temper, it is not in the 
power even ofreligiou itself, to preserve the chaiae- 
tcr of the person who is possessed with it frinn ap- 
pealing highly absurd iinu ridiculous. 

An old maiden gentlewoman, whom 1 shall cou- 


I murder that has been comiuitled, eiilaiges more on 
i the guilt ot the suffering peison, than on that of the 
j tliiol, or the assassin. In shoit, she is so good a 
Christian, that whatevc-i happens to heiself is a 
tiial, and vvhatcvei happens to her neighbours is a 
judgment. 

The very description of Mils folly, in ordinary 
life, IS sufficient to exjiose jt : hut, when it appears 
in a pomp and dignity of style, it is veiy apt to 
amuse and terrify the mind ot the. reader, Hero- 
dotus and Plutaia h very often apply llicii judgments 
as impel tmently as the old woman 1 have before 
mentioned, though their manlier of relating them 
makes the folly itself a])pear venerable. Indeed, 
niO'.t histcu’ians, ns well Christian as Pagan, have 
fallen into tins idle superstition, and spoken of ill 
success, unfoieseeu disasters, and teinhle eveutfi, as 
if they had been let into the scerets of Providence, 
and made acquainted with that piivatc conduct by 
which the woihl is governed. One would think 
several of our owu histonanb in particular had many 
revelations ot this kind made to tlieni. Our old 
English monks seldom let any ot their kings depjirt 
in peace, who had endeavoured to diminish tho 
power or wealth of which the ecclesiastics were m 
those times possessed, AViIham the Conqueror’s 
race generally found their judgments in the New 
Eorest, wheie their l.ithei had pulled down chinches 
and monasteiies. In siiort, read one of the chroni- 
cles written hy an author of this frame of mind, and 
you would think you were leading a history of the 
kings of Isiael or Judah, whcie the historians were 
actually inspired, and wheie, by a particular scheme 
gf Providence, the kings were distiuguished by 
judgments, or blessings, ni cording as they promoted 
■ idolatry, or the worship <.>f the l.ue God. 

I cannot but look upon this rnaurier of judging 
upon misfortunes, not only to he very iinchantcible 
ill regard to the person on whom they fall, but very 
I presumptuous in regard to him who is supposed to 
i inflict tnem. ft is a strong argument for a state of 
retribution hereafter, Dial’ in this world virtuous 
persouB are very' offen unfortunate, and vicious per- 
I sons prosperous ; which is wholly repugnant to tho 
nature of a Being who appears infinitely wise and 
good in all his works, unless we may suppose that 
such a promiscuous and undistinguishing distribu- 
tion of good and evil, which was necessary for carry- 
ing on the designs of Providence iu this life, w'll be 
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rr-cti^iccl, and made amends for, m another. AVe 
arc not therefore to expect that tire should fall from 
heaven in the ordinary course of Providence; nor, 
when ue see triumphant guilt or depressed virtue in 
particular persons, that Oaini})otence will make bare 
ins holy arm in the defence of the one, or punish- 
ment of the other. It is suflicieiit that there is a 
day set apart for the hearing and requiting of both, 
according to their respective merits. 

The folly of ascribing temporal judgments to any 
particular crimes, may appear from several conside- 
rations, 1 shall only lueulion two. First, that, ge- 
nerally speaking, theie is no calamity or iitHictiou, 
which IS supposed to have hapjioned as a judgment 
to a VICIOUS man, which docs not sometimes happen 
to men of approved lehgion and yirLue. \Vhen 
Diagoras the atlieist was on board one of the Athe- 
nian ships, there arose a very Violent tempest: upon 
which, the manners told him, that it uas a just judg- 
ment uj)on them for having taken so impious a man 
on board. Diugoras begged tlu-m to look upon the 
rest •»! the ships that weie in the same distress, and 
asked them whether or no Uiagoras was on board 
every vessel in the tleet. We are all involved in the 
same calamities, and subject to the same accidents: 
and, when we see any one of tlie sjiecies under any 
paiticular oppression, we should look upon it as 
arising from the common lot of human nature, rather 
than fiom the guilt of the peison who suffeis. 

Another consideration, that may check our pre- 
sumption m putting such a constiuction upon a mis- 
fortune, 18 this, that it is impossible for us to know 
what are calamities and whataie blcsMiigs. How 
many accidents have passed for misfortunes, which 
have turned to the welfare and prosperity of the per- 
sons to whose lot they have fullen ! How many di». 
appointmeuLs have, in their consequences, saved a 
man from ruin' If we could look into the effects 
of every thing, we might be allowed to pinnuuucc 
boldly upon blessings and judgments ; but foi aman 
to give his opinion of what he sees but in part, and 
in Its beginnings, is an unjustifiable piece of lash- 
ness and folly. Tlie stoiy of Bitoii and Clitobus, which 
was 111 great reputation among llie heathens (lor we 
see it quoted by all the ancient autheis, both Gieek 
and Latin, who have wiitteii upon the inunoitality 
of the soul), may teach us a caution lu this matter. 
These two bi others being the sons of a Imly who was 
priestess to Juno, diew their mother's chaiiotlo the 
temple at the time of a gicat solemnity, the persons 
being abseut who, by then ofliLC, wore to have djawn 
her chariot on that occasion. The mother was so 
transpoitcd with this instance of filial duty, that she 
petitioned her goddess to bestow upon them the 
greatest gift that could be given to men ; upon which 
they vvcie both cast into a deep sleep, and the next 
morning found dead in the temple. This was suej^ 
an event as would have been coii'-tiued into a judg- 
ment, had it happened to the two brotlicrs .after an 
act of disobedience, and would doubtless have been 
lepiesented as such by any ancient historian who 
had given us an account of it. — O. 

No. 481.] MONDAY. SEPTEMBER 15, 1712. 

Neque cinqam tam stnliin tlnruni iiigeiiium e»t, utpos'^it emer- 
grre ; iii«i illi lu.'itend, occasio, fautor ctiam, cotiimpndalor- 
que coiitingat. — P cin hpist 

Nor has itny ono so bnght a gonuis an to become illuRlnoiis in 
slaiitaneoujily, uidess it fortunately meetji with occasion and 
employment, with patronage too, and commendation 

“ Mit. Spectator, 

Op all the young fellows who are in theii pro- 


gresa through any piofcssion, none seem to have so 
good a title to the protection of the men of eminence 
in it, as the modest man ; not so much because hia 
modesty is a certain indication of his merit, as be- 
cause it is a certain obstacle to the producing of it. 
Now, as of all professions this virtue is thought to be 
more particularly unnecessary in that of the law than 
in any other, J shall only apply myself to the relief 
of such who follow this profession with this disad- 
vantage. What aggravates the matter is, that those 
persons who, the better to prepare thcmsalves for 
this study, have made some progiess m others, have, 
by addicting themselves to letters, increased ihcir 
natural modesty, and consequently heightened the 
obstruction to this sort of preferment; so that every 
one of these may emphatically be said to bo .such a 
one as ‘ laboureth and taketh pains, and is still the 
mtire behind.’ It may be a matter worth discussing, 
then, why that which made a youth so amiable to the 
ancients, should make him appear so ridiculous to 
the moderns ? and why, in our days, there should be 
neglect, and even oppression, of young beginners, 
instead of that protection which was the piidc of 
theirs ? In the profession spoken of, it is obvious to 
every one whose attendance is required at West- 
minstcr-hall, with what dilUcuUy a youth of any 
modesty has been permitted to make an observation, 
that ceuld in no wise detract from the merit of his 
elders, and is absolutely necessary for the advancing 
his own. I have often seen one of these not only 
molested in his utterance of ' something very perti- 
nent, but even plundered of Ins question, and by a 
strong seijeant shouldered out of lus lank, whivh he 
has recovered with much difficuWy and confusion. 
Now, as great part of the business of this profession 
might be dispatched by one that perhaps 

Abest virtute disorti 

Mc.saala*, nec «cit quautuin Cascclhus Aulus : 

Holt Ais poet 370 

wantt powerful eloquoiire, 

And IS less read than deep Cascclliu.s — Roscommon 

80 I cannot conceive the injustice done to the public, 
if the men of reputation in this calling woiihl intro- 
duce such of the young ones into business, whoso 
application to this study will let them into the seciots 
of it, d.s much as tlicir modesty will hinder them 
fiom the practice : I say, it would bo laying an ever- 
lasting obligation upon a young man, to bo intro- 
duced at first only as a mute, till by this counte- 
nance, and a resolution to support the good opinion 
conceived of him in his bettors, his complcxjf«ii 
shall be so well settled, that the litigious of this 
island may be secure of his obstrcpcious aid. If I 
might be indulged to speak in the stjle of a lavvjor, 
I would say, that any one about thirty years of ago 
might make a common motion to the couit wdth as 
much elegance and propriety as the most aged advo- 
cates in tlio hall. 

I cannot advance the merit of modesty by any 
argument of my own so powerfully, as by inquiiing 
into fhe sentiments the greatest among the ancients 
of different astes entertained upon this virtue. If 
we go back to the days of Solomon, we shall find fa- 
vour a necessary consequence to a shamefaced man. 
Pliny, the greatest lawyer and most elegant writer 
of the age he lived in, in several of his epi.stles is 
very solicitous in recommending to the public .some 
young men of his own profession, and very often 
undertakes to become an advocate, upon condition 
that some one of these his favourites might be joined 
with him, in order to produce the merit of such, 
whose modesty otherwise would have nippres.sed it. 
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It may seem very marvellous to a saucy modern, 
(hat mulium sanguinis, multum ttrecundia, multum 
aoUicitudinii in ore; to have (ho * face first full of 
blood, then the countenance flashed with modesty, 
and then the whole aspect as of one dying with fear, 
when a man begins to speak ;* should be esteemed 
by Pliny the nccessaiy qualifications of a fine 
speaker. Shdkspeare also has expressed himself in 
the bame lavourable strain of modesty, when he says, 

——In the inoHei^ty of fearful duty 

I rend jis much as from the raillmij tongue 

Of suucy and uuducious eloquonce— , 

“ Now, since these authors have professed them- 
selves for the modest man, even in the utmost con- 
fusions of speech and countenance, why should an 
intrepid utterance and a rcholute vocifeiation thun- 
der so successfully in our courts of justice ? And 
why should that confidence of speech and behaviour, 
which seems to acknowledge no supeiior, and to defy 
all contradiction, prevail over that deference and re- 
signation with which themodestinan imphues that fa- 
vourable opinion which the other seems to command ? 

“ As the case at piesent stands, the best consola- 
tion that I can administer, to those who cannot get 
into tliat sirukc of binncss (as (he phrase is) which 
they deserve, is to reckon every particular acquisi- 
tion of knowledge in this study as a real incieasc of 
their foitune; and fully to believe, that one day 
this imaginary gain w'lll certainly be made out, by 
one more substantial. .1 wish you would talk to us 
a Lttlc on this head; you will oblige, Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant.*’ 

The author of tffk letter is certainly a man of good , 
sense; but I am peiluips particular m my uptuinn ! 
on this occasion, for 1 havo obseived that, under i 
the notion of modesty, men have indulged them- ! 
bclvcs lu a spiritless sheepishness, and been for ever 
lo^t to themselves, their lairnlies, their friends, and 
(heir country. When a man has taken care to pie- 
tend to nothing but what he may justly aim at, and 
can eveente as well as any othci, without injustice 
to any othei ; it is ever want of breeding, or cou- | 
rage, to be brow-beaten, or elbowed out of his honest ; 
uinbition. I have said often, modesty must be an ' 
act of the will, and yet it ahvays implies self-denial : j 
for, if a man has an ai dent desire to do what is laud- 
able for him to jieiforin, and fioin an unmanly bash- | 
fulness shiinks away, and lets his merit languish in 
silence, he onglit not to be angry at the world that 
a more unskilful ac tor succeeds in his part, because 
be has not confidence to come upon the stage him- 
ficlf. The generosity my correspondent nientioiis of 
Pliny cannot be enough applauded. To cherish the 
dawn of mciit, and hasten its matuiity, was a w'ork 
worthy a noble Homan, and a liberal scholar That 
conccin which is described in the letter, is to all the 
woild the greatest charm imaginable; but then the 
modest man must proceed, and show a latent resolu- 
tion in himself; for the admiration of his modesty 
arises from the manifestation of his merit. I must 
confess we live in an age wherein a few empty blus- 
terers carry away the praise of speaking, while a 
crowd of fellows overstocked with knowledge are 
run down by them ; I say overstocked, because they 
certainly are so, as to their service of mankind, if 
from their very stoic they raise to themselves ideas 
of rcspcit and gicatness of the occasion, and I 
know not what, to disable themselves from explain- 
ing their tbviughts. 1 mii^t confess, when I nave 
seen Charles Frankair rise up with a commanding 
mien, and toircut of handsome words talk a mile 


off the purpose, and drive down twenty bashful boo- 
bies of ten times his sense, who at the same (imo 
were envying his impudence, and despising his un- 
derstanding, it has been matter of great mirth to 
me ; but it soon ended m a secret lamentation, that 
the fountains of every thing praiseworthy m these 
realms, the universities, should be so nuidded With 
a false sense of this virtue, as to produce men capa- 
ble of being so abused. I will be bold to say, that 
it is a ridiculous education which does not qualify a 
man to make his best appearance before the greatest 
man, and the finest woman, to whom he can address 
himself. Were this judiciously corrected in the 
nurseries of learning, pert coxcombs would know 
their distance . but we must bear with this false mo- 
desty in our young nobility and gentry, till they 
ccasc at Oxford and Cambridge to grow dumb iu 
the study of eloquence. — T. 


No d85.] TfJESDAY, SKPT. IG, 1712. 

I Niliil tnm firmum est, cm peiiculiim non sit etniin ab iiiva- 
I lido — Quin. Cum I vii r 8 

The «tr“' tl.r.cs are not so well established as to be out of 
d ir III 0.1 .\cakcsl. 

“ Mr. Stkotator, 

“ My Lord Clarendon has observed, that few men 
have done moie harm than those who have been 
thought to be able to do least ; and there cannot be 
a grealor error, than to believe a man, whom we see 
qualified with loo mean parts to do good, to bo 
therefore incapable of doing hurt. There is a sup- 
ply of malice, of pride, of industry, and even of 
mfly, in the weakest, when he sets his heart upon it, 
that makes a strange progress in mischief. What 
may seem to the reader the greatest paradox in the 
reflection of the historian is, I suppose, that folly, 
which IS generally thought incapable of contriving 
or executing any design, should be so formidable to 
those whom it exerts itself to molest. But this will 
appear very plain, if wo remember (hat Solomon 
says, * It is as sport to a fool to do niisthief and 
that he might the more emphatically express the ca- 
lamitous circumstances of him who falls under the 
displeasure of (his wanton person, tlie same author 
adds furthei, that ‘ A stone is heavy, and the sand 
weighty, but a fool’s wiath is heavier than them 
both.’ It IS impossible to suppress my own illustra- 
tion upon this matter, which is, that as the man of 
sagacity bestirs himself to distress his enemy by me- 
thods probable and reducible to reason, bo the same 
reason will fortify his enemy to elude tliese his re- 
gular eflbrta ; but your fool projects, acts, and con- 
cludes, with such notable inconsistency, that no re- 
gular course of thought can evade or counterplot his 
j^odigious machinations. My frontispiece, I believe, 
may be extended to imply, that several of our mis- 
fortunes arise from things, as well as persons, that 
seem of very little consequence. Into what tragical 
extravagances does Shakspeare hurry Othello, upon 
the loss of a handkerchief only ! And what barba- 
rities does Desdemona suffer, from a 'ilight inadver- 
tency in regard to this fatal tiifle ! If the scheme# 
of all the enterprising spirits were to be carefully 
examined, some intervening accident not consider- 
able enough to occasion any debate upon, or give 
them any apprehension of ill consequence from it, 
will bc#mnd to be the occasion of their ill success, 
rather than any error in points of moment and diffi- 
cully, which naturally engaged their matnrcsl deli- 
berations. If you go to the levee of any great man 
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y.)U will observe him exceeding gracious to several 
very in sign i (leant fellows; ami upon this maxim, 
that the neglect of any person must arise from the 
mean opinion jou have of his capacity to do you 
any bcrvue or prejudice; and that this calling his 
siidicit ney in question must give him inclination, 
and wlieie this is there never wants strength, or op- 
poituiiity, to annoy you. There iv nobody so weak 
of invention, thal cannot aggravate, or make some 
little stories to vilify his enemy ; there aie very few 
but have good inclinations to licai tliem ; mid it is 
wirmite pleasure to the majuiity of mankind to level 
a person superior to ins neighbours Resides, in all 
matters ot controversy, that party which has the 
greato'.t abilities labours umler this prejudice, that 
he will ccitainly he 8Uppo>ed, upon account of his 
abihtms, to have done an iiijuiy, when ])crhaps he 
has received one. It would be tcdituis to ciniinerate 
the strokes that iialiuns and jiaificular friends have 
huifered from poisons very contcmjitjblc. 

" [ think Henry 1V^ ot b'laucp, so foimidable (o , 
his ncighljouis, cmild no more In* secured against 
the 1 csolute villariy of liavillac, than V'llbeis, duke 
of Biukinglimn, tould be against that of Felton. 
And theie is no incensed pei'on so <lcstitiitc, but can | 
priivido himself with a knife or a pistol, if he fiiub> j 
stomach to apply them. That things and persvtus 
of no moment should giv«' such po\\ci lul levolutioiis 
to the })ingr('ss of those of the gii’utest, seems a pro- 
'' vidciitiai oisjiositJoii (o baffle and abate the pndc of 
I human sufflcicnry ; as also to engage the humanity 
and benevolence ol supeiiovs to all below them, by 
letting them into this secret, that the stronger de- 
pends upon the weaker. " 1 am. Sir, 

“ Your very humble Scivant.” 

“ Dear Sir, Temple, Paper-luildiugs 

“ I received a letter from you some tune ago, 
whiih I sliould have answered sooner, had you in- 
formed me in yours tovvhatpait o( tins island J 
might have directed my nnjiertincnce ; Imt, having 
been led into the knowledge of tiiat matter, this 
liandsome eveu.sc is no longer seivieeable My 
neiglibour Prettym.ui shall be the subject of this 
lettei ; wlio, falling ill with the Sjiectator’s doeti me 
coneeruiiig the montli of May, began fiorn tliat sea- 
son to dtdjcatc himself to (lie sciviee of the f.iii in 
the following iiuuuici. I observed at the beginning 
ot the month he bought him a new night-gown, eitiier 
side to be w()rn outwards. Both cpially goigeoius 
and attractive; but till the end of the mouth i did 
not enter so fully into the knowledge of his eontri- 
vaiKC, as the use of that g.unient has since suggested 
to me. Now you luu.st know, that all new clothes 
vaise and w arm tlic w eai ei’s imagination into a c on- 
eeiL of Ills being a much fine i gentleman tlian he was 
before, banishing all snhiiely and retleclion, aui^ 
giving him up to gallantly and amuui. Inllanied 
thcieioie with this way ot liimknig, and full of the 
•spiiit of the month of May, did thus nu-rcilcss youth 
resolve upon the business of captivating. Attiistl 
ho confined himself to his room, only now and then j 
, appearing at his window, in his iiiglil-gowu, and i 
pra( losing that easy posture which e.vpiebses the [ 
very top and dignity of languishmeiit. It was pica ] 
saut to see him diversify his loveliness, sometimes ‘ 
obliging the papseiigeis only with a sidefaee, with a 
liouk in his hand ; sometimes being so generous as 
to expose the. whole in tlm fulness of its Usi^ly ; at 
other times, by a judicious throwing back his peii- 
wig, he would throw in his cars. You know he is 
ihdl boit of person whitli the mob call a haudsomt* 


'jolly man; which appearance cannot miss of cap- 
I lives in this part of the towm. Being emboldened 
by daily !)iieces8, he leaves his room with a resoUi 
tion to extend his conquests; and I have appio- 
hended him in his mght-gown smiting iii all parL^ 
of ihi.'' neighbouihood. 

“This I, being ot an amorous complexion, s.ivv 
with indignation, and had thoughts of purchaiiiig a 
I wig Ml these paits; into which, being at a greater 
I dibtanee from the earth, I might have thrown a very 
iliheial mi.Kture of white horse-hair, whitfli would 
make a tan or and consequently a handsomer ap- 
peal ance, while my Situation would secure me 
j agaiust any discoveries. But the passion of the 
1 handsome geutlrraan seems to be so fixed to that part 
j (d* the buihling, that it will be extremely ditUeult to 
divert It to mine ; so that I am resolved to stand boldly 
to the coinjilexiuii of my own cyebiow, and jirepaie 
I me an inimense black wig of the same suit of struc- 
I tine with that of my rival. Now, though by this 1 
'-hall not, pel haps, lessen the number of the admirers 
of his complexion, I shall have a lair (hance to di- 
vide the passengcis by the iriosislible foice of mine. 

“ 1 e.xpeet sudden dispatches 1‘ioiu you, witii ad- 
vice of the family you are in now, how to depoi t niy- 
si'lf upon this so delicate a conjumture; with some 
comloi table resolutions lu favoui ol the liandsome 
black man against the handhoiue laii one. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your humble scjvani, 

“ C. 

“ N. B. He who writ this is a black man, two pair 
of stairs; the gt'utleman of whom he wiites is fair, 
and one pair ot staiis.” 

‘‘Mr Si'iciAToii, 

“ I only say, that it is impossible for mo to say 
how much I am “ Yuiiis, 

“ Borin Sumn i- u. 

‘ P. S. I shall think It a little haul, if ymi do not 
take a.s mui li notice ot this epistle, as yon have of 
the ingenious Mr. Short’s. I am not aliaid to let 
the woild sec wiiuli l^ the dcejier man ol the two.’ 

AUVRIlTrsi .Mr N J', 

J.ondfMi, Septemher 15. 

Wheieas a young woman on hoisehack in an 
equestrian habil, on the lliili instant in the evening, 
met the Spectator v'liliiu a mile and a half of this 
town, and, living in the face of justice, pulled olT her 
hat, in vvlmh there was a feather, with the nueii .iml 
I air of a young officer, saying at tlic same time, 

I “ Youi servant, Mr. Spec,,” or words to that pui- 
!po‘e; this is to give notice, that if any prison can 
, discovoi the name and place of abode of tlio said ot- 
lender, so as she lan be brought to justice, the in- 
toiiuant ''hall have all fitting encouragement. — T. 
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Audire ost oporte prelium, proredrro recte 

Qui ma'chis non vuJtts IIok 1 b.it il IT 

IMllATKO, 

.Ml jou who think ihe cUy no cr can thrive 
'I’lll 1 \ ry iiukohi-ni ikcr’s Head alne, 

Auemi — Popb 

“ Mr. ShECTAroR, 

' “ There aie very many of my aeipiaintaucc fol- 

lown.s of iSocrates, with more particular regani to 
that {^^rt of his philosophy which we, among our- 
selves, call lus doniesties ; Under w hich denomina- 
tion, or title, we include all the conjugal joys nn.J 
suffcimgs. We have indeed with vrdy great plea • 
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eure observed, the honour %ou do the whole frater- 
nity of the hen-pecked, m placing that illustrious 
man at our head ; and it does in a very great mea- 
sure halile tlie raillery of pert rogues, who have uo 
advantage above us, but m that they are single. 
P’'t, wlipu you look about into the crowd of nian- 
kirid, you will hud the fair tex leigns with greater 
tyranny over lovers than husbands. Y ou bhali hardly 
meet one in a thousand who is wholly exempt Iroui 
their dominion, and those that are so aic capable of 
no taste of life, and breathe and walk about the 
earth as irisigmlicauts. Put I am going to desire 
your fuither favour in behalf of our harmless bro- 
thel hood, and hope you w'lll show in a true light 
the unman led heii-pockcd, us well as you have done 
justice to us, who submit to the conduct o( our 
wive.s. I am \ery particulai ly aL([uamled with ouc 
who IS under eutiie .'suhiinssiou to a kind girl, as lie 
calls her ; and thougli he knows I have been witness 
biitli to tin* ill usage he Ims received from her, and 
his inability to lesjst her tyranny, he still pretends 
to make a jest ot me for a little more than oidinary 
obseipiiousnehs to my spouse. No longer than Tuos 
day List he took me with Inni to visit his mistress; 
and he having, it seems, been a little in disgrace 
before, (limight Ir 
constrain herself 
•Ijscouiae with him 
ice, and save hunself all the ordinary comjiunctioiis 
and mortifuations shq used to make him .sutler be- 
fore she would be reconciled, after any act of rebel- 


lug; but, in the case of gallants, tbey swallow ill 
usage fiom one to whom they have no obligation, 
hnt from a base passion, which it is mean to indulge, 
and which It would be glorious to oveicome. 

“ These sort ot fellows are very numerous, and 
'Ome liavo liecn conspicuously such, without shame ; 
nay, they have cairied on the je^t ni the veiy arti- 
cle ol death, and, to the diiiiinution of the wealth 
nnd happme suf their families, in bai of those ho 
nourably near to them, h ive left immeiiso wealth to 
their paramours. What is this but being a cully 
in the giave! Sure this is being heu pecked with 
a vengeance ! But, without dwelling upon these 
less fiequeut instances of eminent cullyisra, what is 
tliere so common as to hear a fellow 9ur.se his fate 
that he cannot got iid of a passion to a jilt, and 
(|Uote a halt line out of a mibcellany poem to prove 
his weakness i.s natuial ? If they will go 011 thus, 1 
have nothing to say to it; hut then let them not 
protend to he free uJl this while, and laugh at us pool 
married patients 

‘‘ I have known one w^nch in this town carry a 
haughty doniinion over her lovers so well, that she 
hd.s at the same lime lieou kept by a sca-caplain .n 
the SLrait‘’, a merchant in tlie city, a country geutlc- 


y bringing mo with him she would | man in Hampshire, and liad all her coirespondentes 
i and Jiiseiisihly fall into general j managed by one she kept for her own uses, Thi^ hajijiy 
11m, and so lie might break the man (as the phrase is) used 10 wiite very punctu- 
ally, every post, letters for the mistress to transcribe. 
He would .sit in his night-gown and slippers, and he 
as grave giving an account, only ehaiigiug names, 
lion on hu part. When we came into the room we 1 that there was nothing in those idle reports they 

. * , . . .1 , . it 11 1 _ r ... 1 11. 1 _ .1 


wore received wi^ the utmost coldnesB; and wlien 
he presented me as Mr. tSuch-a-one, hts very good 
friend, she just had patience to suffer my salutation; 
but when he himself, with a vciy gay air, offered to 
follow mu, she gave him a thundeiing box on the 
car, called him pitiful, iioor-spiiitcd wimch — how 
durst he sec her face ^ II 13 wug and hat fell on dif- 
ferent parts of the floor. She sn/ed the wig too 
soon for him to recuTci it, and, kicking it down 
.Stans, thiew heiself into an oppi^sitc loom, pulling 
the door after hei with a force that you would have 
thought the hinges would have given way. Wo 
went down, you must think, with no very good 
countenances; and, as we siioaked off, uiid wcie 
driving home together, he confessed to me, that her 
anger was thus highly raised, because he did not 
think fit to fight a gentleman who had said she was 
what she was: ‘but,’ say.s lie, ‘ a kind letter or two, 
or fifty pieces, will pul her in humour again.’ I 
asked him why he «lid not jiart with her; ho an- 
swered, he loved her wiLli all the tenderness ima- 
ginable, and she had too many charms to be aban- 
doned for a little quickness of sjurit. Thus does 
this illegitimate hen-pecked oveilook the hussy’s 
having no regard to his very life and fame, in put- 
ting him upon an infamous dl^pute about her repu- 
tation ; yet has he the confidence to laugh at me, 
because I obey iny poor dear in keeping out of 
harm’s way, and not staying too late from riiy own 
family, to pass througli the hazards of a town full of 
ranters and debauchees. You, that are a philoso- 
pher, ihouldurge in our behalf, that, when we bear 
with a fro ward woman, our patience is presefved, in 
consideration that a bieach with her might he a dis- 
honour to children who arc de.sccnded from ns, and 
whose couecrri makes us tolerate a thousand frail- 
lies, for fear they should redound dishonou^upon 
the innocent. Tins and the like circmnstdiices, 
which carry with them the moBt valuable regards of 
human life, may bo mentioned for our long-suffcr- 


had heard of such a .scoundrel as one of the othei 
lovers was; and how could he think t>he could con- 
descend bo low, after such a fine gentleman as <Mch 
iff them ? Foi the same epistle said the same thing 
to, and of cveiy one of them. And so Mr. Secro- 
tdiy and his lady went to bod with great order. 

“ To be short, Mr. Speetatui, we husbands shall 
never make the figure we ought 111 the imaginations 
of young men growing up m the woild, except you 
can bring it about that a man of the town shall be 
as iufauicus a charaett'r as a woman of the town. 
But, of all that I have met iii my tune, commend 
me to Bcity DualT .^he is the wile of a sailor, and 
the kept-mistiuss of a man of quality; she dwells 
with ihe latter during the seafaring <d the former. 
Tlie husband asks no questions, sees his oparlmcuts 
fui lushed With nchco nut hi^, wlieu he comes into 
poit, and the lovei is as jojlul as a man anived at 
ins haven, when the other puts to sea. Betty is the 
most einiiiently victorious of any of her sev, and 
ought to stand recorded the onl) wuuuan of the ago 
ui which she lives, wlio hd.s possessed at Llio iramc* 
lime two dbubod, and two contented T. 
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——Cion proHtrala sopore 

Urj'cl membra quics, el inciiu sme poiidere Imlit— P kjib 
W hile sleep oppresses the tir’tl Imibs. the nond 
Plaj.s without wei^hl, and wuijtoiH iiraouf.oed. 

4 'iiorGM there are many authors w-ho have writ- 
ten on dieamb, they h.avi' generally considered them 
only as revcdationc of what has alieady happened in 
dibtant paits of the woild, or as piesagcs of what is 
to happen in future periods of tunc. 

I .shall consider this subject lu another light, as 
drcMiiis iiiav givens some idea of the great excel- 
imu-y of a human soul, and some intimations of its 
independency on matter. 

In the tiist place, our di earns arc great instances 
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of that activity which is natural to the human soul, has hinted, is in a very particular manner heipht- 
aiid which it is not in the power of sleep to deaden cued and inflamed, when it rifles in the soul at a 


or abate. When the man appears tired and worn 
out with the labours of the day, this active part in 
his composition is still busied and unwearied. When 
the organs of sense want their clue repose and neces- 
sary reparations, and the body is no longer able to ! 


time that the body is thus laid at rest. Every man’s 
experience will inform him in this matter, though it 
is veiy probable, that this may happen differently 
ID ditlcroiit constitutions. I shall conclude tins head 
with the two following problems, which I shall leave 


keep pace with that spiritual substance to which it is to the solution of my reader. Supposing a man 
united, the soul exerts herself in her several facul- alwajs happy in his dreams and miiierable in his 
lies, and continues m action until her partner is j W'aking thoughts, and that his life was equally di- 


Rgain qualified to bear her company. In this case 
dreams look like the relaxations and amusements 
of the soul, when she is rliseiicumbered of her ma- 
chine ; her sports and recreations, when she has laid 
her charge asleep. 

In the second place, di earns are an instance of 
that agility and peilcction which is natuial to the 
faculties of the mind, when they aie disengaged from 
the body. The soul is clogged and letaidcd m her 
operations, when she acts in conjnnction with a 
companion that is so heavy and unwieldy in its mo- 
tions. But in dreams it is wondciful to observe 
with what a spnghtlincss and alacrity she exeits 
herself. The slow of speech make unpremeditated 
harangues, or converse readily in languages that 
they are but little acquainted with. The grave 
abound in pleasantiies, the dull in repartees and 
points of wit. 'J'hcie is not a more painful action 
of the mind than invention ; yet in dreams it works 
with that ease and activity, that W'o are not sensible 
of when the faculty is employed. For instance, I 
believe every one, some tune or other, dreams that 
he IS reading papers, books, or letters; in which 
case the invention prompts so readily, that the mind 
IS imposed upon, and mistakes its own buggestions 
for the coniposition.s of another. 

I shall, under this head, quote a passage out of 
the Religio Medici,* in which the ingenious author 
gives ail acciniiit of himself m his dreaming and his 
waking thoughts. “ We are somewhat more than 
ouiselves in our sleeps, and tac slumber of the body 
seems to be but the waking (.f the; soul. It is the 
ligation of sense, but the liberty of leason ; and our 
waking conceptions do not match tlu* fancies of onr 


vided between them: whether would he 1ft more 
happy or miserable ? Were a man a king in his 
dreams, and a beggar awake, and dreamt as conse- 
quentially, and in as continued unbroken sehemes, 
as he thinks when awake ; whether he would be in 
leality a king or a bcggai ? or, rathei, whether he 
would not be both ? 

There lb another circumstance, which mctlmiks 
gives u.s a very high idea of the natuie of the soul, 
111 rcgaid to wliaL jiasses in dreams 1 mean tiiat 
iiinuineiablo multitndo and vaiiety of ideas which 
tlien aiise in her. Wcie that active and watchful 
being only conscious of her own existence at, siudi a 
tunc*, wliat a painful solicitude viould oui hours of 
sleep be ' Wcie tlic soul sensible of hei bioug alone 
in her sleeping moments, after the same manner 
that she is sensible of it wliilc awake, the time 
would hang very heavy on her, as it often actually 
docs when she dreams that she is m •^uc h a solitude. 


-Scniparque rolinqui 


Sola sibi, aompoT J()nt;am nu oinilalti videtur 
IroMam V'^ino Ain iv. 470 


--She ^C’enia alone 


'lo wander in lier alcpp llirouL,li waja unknown, 
(iuidelesa and dark Dkvukn. 


tery sign of Scorpius ; 1 was born m the planetary 
hour ot Satuin, and I think I have a piece of that 
leaden planet in mo, I am no way facetious, nor 
disposed lor the ninth and galliardise of coinjiaiiy; 
yet in one dream I can compose a whole comedy, 
behold the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh 
myself awake at the conceits thereof. Weie my 
memory ae faithful as my reason is then fuiitful, I 
would never study but in my di earns ; and this time 
also would I choose for my devotions ; out our 
glosser memories have then so little hold of our ab- 
stiacted understandings, that they forget the stoiyj 
and can only relate to our awaked souls a confused 
and broken tale of that that has passed. Thus it is 
observed that men sometimes, upoivthe hour of their 
departure, do speak and reason above them.flelves; 
for then the soul, beginning to be freed from the 
ligaments of the body, begins to reason like herselt^ 
and to discourse in a strain above mortality.** 

We may likewise observe, im the third place, that 
the pa.ssions affect the mind with greater strength 


But this observation I only make liy the w'ay 
What I would heie remark, is that wonderful power 
in the soul, of piodiicing her ovvu company on tlicso 
occasions. She cimveises with numberless beings 
of hci own creation, and is transported into ten 
thousand scenes of hei own raising. iSbe is iierself 
the theatre, the actois, and the belioMcr. 'I'his puts 
me ill iiiiiid of a sa)ing winch I am iiilinitel) pleased 
with, and which I’lutarch ascribes to Heiaelitus, 
that all men whilst they are awake are in one com- 
mon wmild; but that each of them, when ho is 
asleep, is in a world of his own. The waking man 
IS conversant in the world of nature; when he sleeps 
he letires to a private world that is particular to 
himself. Thcicseems somcthingin this consideration 
! that intimates to us a natural grandeur and perfec- 
tion in the soul, which is rather to be admired than 
explained. 

I mu.st not omit that argument for the excellency 
of the soul which I have seen quoted out of Tertul- 
lian, namely its power of divining in dreams. That 
several such divinations have been made, none can 
question who believes the holy writings, or who has 
hut the least degree of a common historical faiih ; 
there being innumerable instances of this nature in 
.several authors, both ancient and modern, sacred 
and profane. Whether such dark presages, such 
visions of the night, proceed from any latent power 
iu the soul, during this her state of absiracliou, or 
from ahy communication with the Supreme Being, 
or from any operation of subordinate spiiits, has 


when we are asleep than when w'e are awake. Joy heen a great dispute among the leained : the matter 
and SOI row give us moic vigorous sen.sations of pain j of fact is, I think, incontestable, and has been looked 

or plcasuie at this time than any other. Devotion, | upon ^is such by the greatest writers, who have been 

bkewifec, as the excellent author above mentioned never suspected either of supeistition or cnlhufliasra. 

I i do not suppose that iho soul in these instances 

• Hi Pir T Prison, M D I is eutiiely loose arid unfettered fiom (Ifie body* it u 
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Sufficient if f.he is not so far sunk and immeised in 
mutter, nor ciitan^jlod and pciplexod in her opera- 
tions with such motions of hloort and spirits, as when 
she actuates tho machine in its waking' hours The 
corporeal union is sldckened enough to give the 
nund more play. The soul scorns g.ithcred within 
herself, and recovers that spring which is broke and 
weakened, wheu she operates more in concert with 
the body. 

The speculations I have here made, if they are 
not arguments, they are at least strong intimations, 
not only of the excellency of a human soul, but of 
Its inclopcndeiice on the body; and if they do not 
prove, do at least confirm these two great points, 
which are established by many other reasons that 
are altogether unanswerable. — 0. 
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Quanti emiJiic ? parvo Quanti cigo ? oeto asMlnjs. Kheu! 

IloR. 2 Sal la lf>C 

! What (loth it cost ^ Not niu( h, upon my word 

How iiiucli, pr.iy ^ Wliy, J'wo-penc'e Two-ponce, O Lord ' 

CnsKcii 

I FIND by several Ictteis which I receive daily, 
that many of my readeit* would ho better pleased to 
pay ihreo-halfpeiico tor my papei than two-pence. 
The ifigeuious T W.* t(dls me that I liave dcpiivcd 
him of the best part of his bre.ikfast ; foi that, since 
the rise of my paper, he is forced eveiy morning to 
drink his dish of colTee hy itself, without tlie addi- 
tion of the Spectator, that used to be belter than 
lace t to It. Eugouius informs me, very ohligiiigly, 
that he never thought he should have disliked any 
passage in my papei, but that of late there have 
been two words m every one of them which he 
could heartily wish left out, viz. Price Two- 
pence.” I have a letter fiom a soap boiler, who 
condoles with me very affectionately upon the neces- 
sity wo both lie under of setting a higher ])ricc on 
our commodities since the late tax has been bud 
upon thorn, and desiiing me, when I wiite next on 
that subject, to speak a word or two upon the pre- 
sent duties on Castile soap. But tbeie is none of 
these my concsponderits, who wutes with a greater 
turn of good sense, and elegance of expression, than 
the generous Philomedes, who advises mo to value 
every Spectator at six-pence, and promises that he 
himselt will engage fm above a hundred of his ac- 
quaintance, who shall trike it m at that puce. 

• Letters from the female woild are likewise come 
to me, III great fpiaritities, upon the same occasion; 
and, as I iiatuially bear a great deference to this 
part of our .species, I am veiy glad to find that those 
who approve my conduct, in this particular, are 
much more numerous than those who condemn it. 
A large family of daughters have drawn me up a 
very liaiid^ome remon.stiancc, in W’hich they set 
forth that their father having refused to take in the 
Spectator, bince the addilioual price was set upon 
It, they offeied him unanimously to bate him the ar- 
ticle tf bread and butter in the tea-table account, 
provided the Spectator might be served up to them 
every moiuing as usual. Upon this the old gentle- 
man, being pleased, it seems, with theiv desire of 
improving themselves, has granted their the conti- 


* Dr. 'I hojaas Walkpr, head-master of the Chartex-bouse 
school, whoso scholars Addnoii imd Sieole had Tho 

doctor was hcad-ma'iler -19 years, and died June 12, 1728, in 
the 81st year of his age 
t A little bramly oi rmu. 
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nuance both of the Spectator and their bread and 
butter, having given particular orders that the tea- 
table .shall be set forth every morning with its cus- 
tomary bill of fhre, and without any manner of de- 
falcation. 1 thought myself obliged to mention this 
jiarticular, as it docs honour to this worthy gentle- 
man ; and if the young lady Loetitia, who sent mo 
this account, will acquaint me with his name, 1 will 
insert it at length m ono of my papers, if he de- 
sires it. 

I should bo very glad to find out any expedient 
that might alleviate the expense winch tins my paper 
brings to any of my readers; and, in order to it, 
must propose two points to their consideration. 
Fust, that if they letieuch any the smallest parti- 
cular in thoir ordinary expense, it will easily make 
up the halfpenny a day which we have now under 
consideration. Let a lady sacrifice but a single 
riband to ber morning studies, and it will be auffi- 
cient ; let a family burn but a candle .a night less 
than the usual number, and they may take in the 
Spectator without detriment to their private affairs. 

In the next place, if my leaders will not go to the 
price of buying my papers by retail, let them have 
patience, and they may buy them in the lump, with- 
out the buitheii of a tax upon them. My specula- 
tions, when they aro sold single, like chernt's upon 
the stick, are delights for the rich and wealthy : af- 
ter some time they come to market in greater qnan- 
titles, and arc every oidinary man’s money. The 
tiulh of it IS, they have a coitain flavour at tiicir first 
appearance, from sereial accidental cucuinslances of 
time, place, and person, whicli they may lose if they 
are not taken early; but lu tbm case, evciy reader 
18 to consider, whether it is not bi tter lor him to be 
half a year behiiulbaud with the fashionable and po- 
lite part of the world, than to strain himself beyond 
hi3 circumstances. My bookseller has now about 
ten thousand of the third and fourth volumes, which 
he is ready to publish, having already disposed of as 
large an edition both of the hist and second volume. 
As he IS a pci sou whose head i.s very well turned to 
his business, he thinks they would bo a very proper 
present to be made to ]>ersoiis at chnslcnings, mar- 
riages, visiting dajs, and the like joyful solemnities, 
as several other books aro frequently given at fune- 
rals. He has printed them in such a little portable 
volume, that many of them may be ranged together 
upon a single plate ; and is of opinion, that a salver 
of Spectators would be as acceptable an entertain- 
ment to the ladies as a salver of sweetmeats. 

I shall conclude this jiaper with an epigram lately 
sent to the writer of the Spectator, after having re- 
turned my thanks to the ingenious author of it: — 

“ Sir, 

“ Having heard the following epigram very much 
commended, I wonder that it has not yet had a 
place in any of your papers; I think the suffrage of ; 
our poet-lauroat should not be overlooked, which 
shows the opinion he cntei tains of }our paper, whe- 
ther tho notion he proceeds upon be true or false 
I make bold to convey it to you, not knowing if it 
has yet come to your hands.” 

ON TUE SPECTATOR. 

* MR. TATS. 

Aliusiivie etidcin 

NasceriM — Hon. Carni. Srro. 10. 

Y^iv rise another and tho suiue. 

When fir^l tKo Taller to a nnite v\a» lunM, 

(^roat Bntiiui for hin lensui t, sih-nce iinnan d , 

Itobliod of Iu3 sprightly bran s J»c ui pt the Jiijiti, 

'I ill ihc Spectator lo-.c, m.il bla/ d hshugbi 
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So the fint inan tho nun's selling viow'rl, 
And 'lighM till circling dnj s Ins joj s rmovv'd. 
Vel, doubtful hoA (hid second sim to iramo, 
Whediei a biiglit successoi, or the oaine. 

So wo but niuv Iroin (his suspense me freed, 
SiiK't all agree, who both w ilh judgtnenl reatl, 
”I iu the same jiun, and does Idmaolf Ruccoed. 
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I The mighty fou e of m can's irouhlod flood 

“ Sin, 

“ Upon reading your oss.iy cnncpining tlio Pioa- 
snres of Ihc Inianuiation, I flnri, among the tince 
fiources of those ploagnies winch you h.ivc disco- 
vered, that greatness js one. Tins ha^ suggested to 
me the reason why, ol all ohjeets tliat I have eier 
seen, theie is none uhnh aiieLt^ riiy imagination so 
much as the sou, oi octMii. 1 cannot .see the hea\- 
lugs of this ]jrodigi()U8 bulk of waters, even in a 
calm, without a vejy plea^'ing astonishment; hut 
wlien it Is uoikcd up in a timipt'st, so that the huii- 
zon on evtuy side is iiDthing but foaming billow s and j 
floating mountains, it is impos'^iblp to describe the j 
agiecable horroi t'nal rises from feueh a pro^jicct. A I 
troubled ocean, to a man wlio s.uls upon it, is, I ' 
think, the biggest object tliat lit* inn sec in motion, 
and ( ousequcritly gives his imagination one of the 
highest kinds of pleasure tliat can aiise from gioat- 
iiess. I must confess it is imposstlde for me to sur- 
vey this world nl lliud matter, without thinking on 
tlie hand that lirst poured it out, and maiii' a propci 
channel for its recoptum. Such an object naturally 
raises in my thoughts tlic idea of an Almighty Being, 
and convinces nio of hii existence as much as a me- 
taphysical demonstration. 'I'he imagination piompts 
the understanding, and, hy tin greatness ol the sen- 
sible object, produces in it the idea of a Being who 
is neither circumscubed by time nor spa« e. 

“ As I have made sevcial vovages upon the sea, I 
have often been tossed in stoims, and oii that occa- 
sion have friqiientlv lellcctcd on the desciiptions of 
them in aneieut poel-^ 1 i emembi r Bonginiis highly 
lei ommeiidb one in Hunmi, bceause the poet has not 
amused hinisell with little faiicie'' U])on the occasion, 
as authors of an infcuior genius, whom he mentions, 
li.ui doing but because he has gathered together 
those circumstances who h are the most apt to terrify 
the imagination, and which really happen in the i 
raging ot a tempest. It i-^ lor the sa.oe leasoii that ’ 
I piefor the following doscnption of a ship in a' 
storm, which tho Psalmist has made, bcloic any j 
other 1 h<ivc ever met with : ‘ They that go down to ! 
tho sea in bhips, that do bubincsa in great wateis ; | 
those see tho w u'ks of the Lord, and his woudeis in 
the deep. Por ho Lommandeth and raiselh the 
stormy wind, which liftclh up tlie weaves thereof.# 
They mount up to tho heaven, they go down again 
to the depths ; their soul is melted because of trouble. 
They reel to and fro, and -stagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wit’s end. Then they i ry 
unto the Loid in tlicir trouble, and he hiingoth them 
out of l.heir distrcs'-es. He maketh the storm a calm, 
fiolhat tho waves thereof are sUll. Then they aro 
glad, because tiiey be quiet, ^0 he bringcLh them 
unto their desired haven.’* 


other as laying it ! Were wo only to consider the 
sublime in this piece of poelry, what can be nobler 
than the idea it gives us of tho Supremo Being ihus 
raising a tumult among the elements, and lecoveiing 
them out of their confusion ; thus troubling and be- 
calming natuie 

“ Uieat jiainteis do not only give us laiulscapcfi 
of gard'-ns, giovos, and meadows, but very often em- 
ploy then pencils upon sea-pici pa. I could wish you 
would follow their example. If this .small sketch 
may deserve a place among your woiks, I shall ac 
company it wnlii a divine ode murle by a gAitleinuri 
upon the condiiMou of his tiavcK."’ 

I 

llow aie (hy icrv.uUs Most' O Loid 
IMw ^Ulo IS IhiMi (lofoni o ' 

I0torii.il wisdom is ( lieir Ltitulo, 

llioir lic'lp OmmpodMico x 


In fo|ol^n ro.ilms and lands rimoto 
.S(ip|»oitLd l)v thy (Mio, 

Thro'j'^h huinuip i linios T pass'd uni 
And Inealliil in t.onicd iiu 

III 

'I'hy inorev swcoten d every muI, 
Mado livny ropion pJoaso 
'1 lie lioaiy Aljnno hills n Wi im d, 
And sinoolh'd tin* 'IvrilKoi av is 


1 Iniik. <) my scud, devoutly dunk, 
llow will) .i!rn>'l)lc'(l ejos, 

Thou ^>av^ si llie wide evtc’iided deep 
hi all its horrors use ’ 


roiifusioii dwelt in ev'ry fate. 

Ami fe.u in ev’ry he.irt, 

When w.iven on waves, and jpip'a in r;'j 
Oercame the pilot's ail 


Yet then fiotn fdl my gneh , O herd, 
1 l-y meicy set me liee, 
lidst, in tlio eonlitleni e of pi lyc i, 
My soul 'ook hold on tlue 


For thcuijih in dreadhd whirls we liun> 
lliyU cai the Icroken wnve, 

I knew Ihou v\eit nm slc;^ (i> Ikmi, 

Aoi impioleiil to sav v 

VIII 

The storm was laid, (he wlnd^ wdn’d. 
Obedient to (hy will , 

The se.i that i oar'd ut thy corrmand, 
Ai thy cominaiid was si ill 


In midst of d:mf,eis, bars, ami (Icalli, 
1 h\ po(idnes5 I 11 adore. 

And praise thee for thy men loa jeapt 
And humbly hope lor more. 


My life, if thuii prcsciv'st iiiy life, 

I'hy sacriliee shall be. 

And death, il dealh inuiil be my doom, 
.bii.'dl Join iny ioul to ihce. 
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giaii, iccause iney ue 4 uicr,^u uv j entertained an ambition to make | 

unto thoir desired haven. * | agreeable and dehghthil 

“ Bv the wav\ how muih more comtortabie, as , tj* i. i .. . ic Vi ^ 

uy LUC way, m;w jiiuwi ii„„inamc 111 naturc. If it be nut so in itself, all the \ 

well as rational, is tins sysU-m of tins 1 sali^.t Imn , ,„anlcuul, from tbo boginiiing ot the , 

Ih, naRan schetno ,n Vrrg.l a.nl olhor^oets whc.o con.cntod in L error. Bt.t ' 

o^ deity IS ropr^ented a. raising a sto r m, and an - 1 unhappiness m England has boon, that a few 

« Pj, 23. et sc-ijg ! men, of genius for pleasure, have turned it all 
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10 the gTalification of ungovernod desires, in despite 
of good sense, form and order ; when, in truth, any 
satisfaction beyond the boundaries of reason is but 
a step towards madness and folly. But is the sense 
of joy and accomplishment of desire no way to be 
indulged or attained ? And have we appetites given 
I us aot to be at all gratified? Yes, certainly. Mar- 
riage IS an institution calculated for a constant scene 
af as much delight as our being is capable of. Two 
persons who have chosen each other out of all the 
species, with design to be each other's mutual com- 
fnrt and entorUinment, have in that action bound 
themselves to be good-humoured, affable, discreet, 
forgiving, patient, and joyful, with respect to each 
others fiailties and perfections, to the end of theii 
lives. The wiser of the two (and it always happens 
ine of them is sudi) will, for her or his ow'ii sake, 
eep things from outiage vyith the utmost sanctity. 
Vhen this union is thus preserved (as I have often 
aid), the most indifferent circumstance administers 
.elight. Their condition is an endless source of new 
ratifications. The married man can say, If 1 
n unacceplable to all the world beside, there is 
le whom [ entirely love, that will receive me with 
ly and transport, and think herself obliged to double 
,ier kindness and caresses of me from the glnom with 
which she sees me overcast. 1 need not dissemble 
the SOI row of my hcait to he agreeable there; that 
Very sorri^w ijuickens her affection." 

'I'his passiou towards each other, when onee well 
fixed, enters into the very constitution, and the kind- 
ness Hows as easily and silently us tlie blood lU (he 
veins. When this affection is enjoyed in the most 
1 sublime degree, unskilful eyes see nothing of it; 

I but when it is subjci't to bo changed, and has an 
; alia) in it that may make it end m distaste, it is apt 
i to break into rage, or overdo w' into fondness, before 
j the rest of the wmrld, 

Uxuiuler and Viramira aie amorous and young, 
and have been'manicd these two ycais ; yet do they 
Ml much distinguish each other in cumpany, that in 
your conversation with the dear things you uie still 
put to a sort of cross-purposes. Whenever you ad- 
dress yourself in ordinary discourse to Viiamna, she 
turns her head another way, and the answer is made 
to the dear Uxander. If you tell a merry tale, the 
j ajiplication is still directed to her dear; and when 
she should commend you, she says to him, as if he 
had spoke it, “ That i®, my dear, so pretty." — This 
puts me in mind of what 1 have somewhere read in 
the admired memoirs of the famous Ceivaiites; where, 
vhilc honest Sancho Paupa is putting some necessary 
■•umble question concerning Hosmaiue, his supper, or 
IS lodging, the knight of the sorrowful countenance 
' ever improvitig the harmless lowly hints of liis 
pure to poetical conceit, rapture, and flight, in con- 
'mplatioii of the dear Dukinea of his affections. 

On the other side, Dictamnus and Mona are evei 
quabbling ; and you may observe them, all the lime 
ley are in company, in a state of impatience. As 
/xaiida and Viramira wish you all gone, that they 
lay be at freedom for dalliance ; Dictamnus and 
loria wait your absence, that they may speak their 
,arsh interpietations on each olhov's wUhk and ae- 
ons, during the tune you were with them. , 

It is certain that the greater part of tlie ^vils at- 
»ding this condition of life arises from fashion. 
Ifejudice in this caso is turned the wrong w ay : and, 
.astead of expecting inoic happiness than we shall 
ineet with in it, we are laughed into a preposse^ioh, 
.hat we shall be disappointed if we hope for lasting 
LnUBfactioni. 


With all persons who have made good sense the 
rule of action, marriage is described as the state ca- 
pable of the highest human felicity. Tally has 
epistles full of a&ctionate pleasure, when be writes 
to 'his wife, or speaks of his children. But, above 
all the hints of this kind I have met with in writers 
of ancient date, 1 am pleased with an epigram of 
Martial, in honour of the beauty of his wife Cleo- 
patra. Commentators say it was written the day 
after his wedding-night. When his spouse was re- 
tired to the bathing-room in the heat of the day, he, 
it seems, came in upon her when she was just going 
into the water. To her beauty and carnage on this 
occasion we owe the following epigram, which I I 
showed my friend Will Honeycomb in French, who * 
has translated it as follows, without understanding 
the original. I expeCt it will please the English 
better than the Latin reader 

WJien my brl|<ht con-sort, now ner wife nor maid, 

A-sliain'd and wHoton, of embrace afraid. 

Fled to the utreania, iho streams my fair betray'd 
'lo rny lond eyes she .dl transparent stood. 

She blush'd , f smil'd at the slight covering flood. 

'i’hus through the glass the lovely lily glows- 
Thus througli the ambient gem shines forth the ruso 
1 snvv new charms, ami plung'd to seue my store 
Khses 1 snitch’d— the \saves pieveiilcd mure 

My friend would not allow that this luscious ac- 
count could he given of a wife, and therefore used 
the woid consort ; which, ho learnedly said, would 
serve for a mistress as well, and give a moie gentle- 
manly turn to the epigiam. But, under favour of 
him and all other such fine gentlemen, 1 cannot be 
ptrsuaded but that the passion a bridegroom has for 
a virtuous young woman, will, by little and little, 
grow into ftiendship, and then it is ascended to a 
higher pleasure than it was in its first fervour. 
Without this happens, he is a very unfortunate man 
who has entered into this state, and left the habi- 
tudes of life he might have enjoyed with a faithful 
friend. But when the wife proves capable of filling 
serious as well as joyous hours, she brings happiness 
unknown to friendship itself. Spenser speaks of 
each kind of love with gieat justice, and attributes 
the highe.st praise to friendship ; and indeed there 
IS no disputing that point, but by making that friend- 
shin take its place betweeu two married persons. 

Hard in tlw doubt, and liiflicult to deem. 

When all three kiilds of lovo together meet. 

And do dispart the heart with power extreme, 

Whether slidll weigh ihe balance down; ;o wit, 

'J he dear alfeclion uiilo kindred sweet, 

Or raging (ire of love to womankind, 

Or zeal of frienda combin'd by virtues meet: 

But, of them all, Ihu b.uid cl \utuous mind, 

MetJunks, Ihe gentle heart should most assured bind, 

For natural aflecUon soon doth cease. 

And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame; 

But faiUjful fiicndship doth them both suppress, 

And them VMlh mastering di3Ci|)lme doth tame, 

• Through thoughts aspintig lo elermd fame, 

For as the aoul doth rule Ihe euilbly mass. 

And all the ser\ice of the bcaly frame; 

So love of soul doth love of body pass, 

^ No lew than perfect gold surmounts the meaneai brass 

T. 
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A just reverse of fortune on him waits. 

It is common with me to run from }M>ok to book 
to exercise my mind wTth many objects, and qualify 
myself fur my daily labours. After an hour spent 
in this loitering way of reading, something will re- 
main to be food to the imagination. The writings 

2 O 
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tliat please tne most on iuch occasions are atones, 
lor rno truth of which there ib good authority. The 
nimd ol man is naturally a lover of justice; and 
wliot) wc road a story wherein a criminal is over- 
taken, in whom there is no quality which is the ob- 
ject of pity, the soul enjoys a certain revenge for 
the offeiicc clone to its nature, in the wicked actions 
commuted in the preceding part of the history. 
This will be better understood by the reader from 
the following narration itself, than from any thing 
which I can say to iutiodiiec if. 

When Charles, Duke of Burgundy, surnamed The 
Bold, reigned over the spacious dominions now swal- 
lowed up by the power of France, he lieaped many 
lavours and honours upon Claudius Khynsaull, a 
German, who had served him in his wars against 
the insults of ins neighbours, A great part ol Zea- 
land was at that tune in subjection to that dukedom. 
The prince himself wms a person of singular huma- 
nity and justice. Rhyn^ault, with no other real 
quality than courage, had dissimulation enough to 
pass upon his gencious and unsuspicious master foi 
a person of blunt honesty and fidelity, without any 
vice that could bias him from the execution of jus- 
tice. Hi 8 highness, prepossessed to his a<lvaiitage, 
upon the decease of the governor of his chief town 
of Zealand, gave Rhynsault that command. lie 
was nut long seated in that government, before he j 
cast his eyes upon Sapphira, a woman of exquisite I 
beauty, the wife of Paul Danvelt, a wealthy mer- ' 
chant of the city, under his jirotection and govern- i 
ment, Rhynsault was a man of a warm constitu- i 
tion, and violent inclination to women, and not un- * 
skilled m the soft arts which win their favour. He 
knew what it was to enjoy the satisfactions which 
are reaped from the possession of beaut}’, but was 
an utter ati anger to the decencies, honours, and 
delicacies that attend the passion towards them in 
elegant minds. However, he had so much of the 
world, that he had a great share of the language 
which Usually prevails upon ihc weaker part of that 
sex; and he could with his tongue utler a passion 
With which his heart was wholly untouched. He 
was one of those brutal minds which ran be gratified 
with the violatum of innocence and beauty, without 
the least pity, passion, or love, to that with which they 
aie so much delighted. Ingratitude is a vice inse- 
parable to a lustful man ; and the possession of a 
woman by him, who has no thought but allaying a 
passion painful to himself, is necessarily followed by 
distaste and aversion. Rhynsault, being resolved 
to accomph'^h his will on the wife of Danvelt, left 
no arts untnod to get into a familiarity at her house; 
but she knew his character and disposition too well, 
not to shun all occasions that might insnarehor into 
his conversation. The governor, despairing of suc- 
cess by ordinary means, apprehended and impri- 
soned her husband, under pretence of an inforraa- j 
tion, that he was guilty of a correspondenco with ’ 
the enemies of the duke to betray the town into ^ 
their possession. This design had its desired effect; 
aud the wife of the unfortunate Danvelt, the day 
before that which was appointed for his execution, 
presented herself in the hall of the governor's house, 
and, as he passed through the apartment, threw 
herself at his feet, and holding his knees, beseeched { 
hi8 mercy. Rhynsault beheld her with a dissembled 
satisfaction ; aud, assuming an air of thought and 
authority, he bid her arise, and told her she must 
follow him to his closet; and, asking her whether 
she knew the hand of the letter he pulled out of Jus 
pocket, went from her, leaving thisadmonit'on aloml, 


! If you will save your husband, you must give m-? 
I an account of all you know without prevarication ; 
j for every body is satisfied he was too fond of you to 
1 be able to hide from you the names of the rest of 
ithe conspirators, or any other particulars whatso- 
ever.” He went to his closet, and soon after the 
' lady was sent fur to an audience. The servant 
' knew his disUuce when matters of state were to be 
i debated ; and the governor, laying aside the uir with 
•whuh he had appeared in public, began to be the 
j supplicant, to rally an alHictiou, which it^was in 
hci povvei casil) to remove, and ndiovo an innocent 
man from his im])risni)mciit. She easily perceived 
his intention, and bathed in toais, b(*gaii to depre- 
[ cate so wicked a design. Lust, like ambition, takes 
j all the faculties of the mind and body into its ser- 
j vice and siibjoc tion. Her becoming tears, her ho- 
I nest anguish, the wiinging of lier hands, and tho 
I many changes ot her posture and figuic in the ve- 
hemence of speaking, were but so many attitudes 
in which ho beheld her beauty, and fiulher incen- 
tives of his desire. All humanity was lust in that 
one appetite, and he signified to her in so many 
plain terms, that he was unhappy till be had pos- 
sessed her, and nothing less should lie the price of 
her husband's life; and she must, before the follow- 
ing noon, pronounce the death, or eiilaigement, of 
Danvelt. After this notification, when he saw 
Sapphira enough again clisti acted, to make the sub- 
ject of their discourse to common eyes appear diifc- 
rent fiom what it was, he called servants to conduct 
her to the gate. Loaded with insuppoi table afflic- 
tion, she immediately lepuirs to her hushaiid ; and 
having signified to his gaolers that she had a pro- 
posal to make to her husband from the governor 
she was left alone with him, revealed to him all that 
had passed, aud represented Urn emllcss eoullict she 
was in between love to hi.s person auil fidelity to his 
jbed. It IS easy to imagine the sharp affliction this 
honest pair was in upon such an iiicidciit, in lives 
not used to any but ordinary oceuirences. The 
man was bridled liy shame from speaking what lus 
' fear prompted, upon so near an aiqiroacdi of death; 
hut let tall words that signified to her, ho should 
not think her polluted, though she had not yet con- 
; tessed to him that the governor had violated her 
peison, since he knew hei will had no part in the 
: action. She parted from him with this oblique per- 
' inis.sion to save a hie he had nut resolution enough 
to resign for the safety of his honour. 

I The next moining the unhappy Sapphira attended 
the governor, and being led into a remote apart- 
! ment, suboiittcd to his desires. Rhynsault com- 
mended her charms, claimed her familiarity after 
what had passed between them, and with an air (tf 
gaiety, in the language of a gallant, bid her retuin, 
and take her husband out of prison : “ but,” conti- 
nued he, “ my fair oni‘ nui.st nor be offended that 1 
have taken rare he should not he an interruption to 
our future assignations.” These last words fore- 
boded what she found when she came to the gaol — 
her husband executed by the order of Rhynsault ! 

It was remarkable that the woman, who was full 
of tears and lamentations during the whole course 
of her affliction, uttered neither sigh nor complaint, 
but stood fixed with grief at this consummation of 
her misfortunes. She betook herself to her abode; 

I and after having in solitude paid her devotions to 
I Him who is tho avenger of innocence, she repaired 
pnvataly to court. Her person, and a certain 
grandeur of sorrow, negligent of forms, gained her i 
passage into the presence of the duke her suveicign. 
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At fioon as she came into the presence, she broke 
forth into the following words : “ Behold, O mighty 
Charles, a wretch weary of life, though it has always 
been spent with innocence and viilue. It is not 
in )our power to redress my injuries, but it is to 
avenge them. And if the protection of the dis- 
tressed, and the punishment of oppressors is a task 
woithy a prince, 1 bring the Duke of Burgundy 
ample matter for doing honour to his own great 
name, and wiping the infamy off of mine.” 

When she had spoken this, she delivered the 
Duke a paper leeitiiig her story. Ho read it with 
ail tlie emotions that indignation and pity could raise 
in 11 pi into jealous of his honour in the behaviour 
of his olliiers, and prosperity of his subjects 

Upon an appointed day, Bhynsault was sent for 
to court, and, in the }»rcscuee of a few of the countil, 
confronted by Sapphna. Tho piincc asking, “ Do 
you know that lady ?” Hliynsault, as soon as he 
could recover his surprise, told the duke ho woubl 
many her, if his highness would jdease to think that 
a reparation, 'riie duke seemed contented with this 
answer, and stood by during the immediate solem- 
niz.ilion of the icremony. At tho condu'sion of it 
I lie told lUi\n?ault, “Tims far you have done as 
I fonstrained by my authoiity. I siiall not be .satisfied 
I of vour kind usage of her, without you sigu a gift of 
I your whole estate to her aftei your decease.” To 
! the peiformance of this also the duke was a witness, 
j When these two acts were executed, the duke turned 
to the lady, and told her, “ It now remains for me 
j to put you in ([uiot possession of what your husband 
' ha.s fio bountifully hestowa*d on you,” and ordered 
tho immediate oxecvtien of Hhynsault. — T. 
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Qulecimd esl bom morl», iavitate oxtin^'uiLur — Sknkca 
L«M ly of beliavloiir is the bane of all that is good ami \ irtuous 

Timbiidge, Sept. 18. 

“ DiiAU Mn. Speltatou, 

“ I AM a young woman of eighteen year.s of age, 
and 1 do assure you a maid of unspotted leputatjoii, 
founded upon a very careful cariiage in all my 
looks, words, and actions. At the same time 1 must 
own lo you, that it is with much coiistraiiil to llcsh 
and blood that my behaviour is so strictly irre- 
proachable; for I am naluially addicted to mirth, 
to gaiety, to a free air, to motion, and gadding Now, 
wliat gives me a great deal of anxiety, and is some 
discouragement in the jiursuit of viitue, is, that the 
young w’ouien who run into greater freedoms with 
the men are more taken notice of than 1 am. The 
men are such unthinking sots, that they do not pre- 
fer lier w'ho icstrains all her jmssions and affections, 
and keeps mucli within the hounds of what is law- 
ful, to her who goes to the utmost verge of inno- 
cence, and ])arleys at the very brink of vice, whe- 
ther she shall be a wife or a mistress. But I must 
appeal to your spettatorial wusdom, who, 1 find, have 
passed veiy much of your time in the study of w'o- 
man, whether this is not a most unreasonable pro- 
ceeding. I have read somewhere that Hobbes of 
Malmesbury asserts, that continent persoifs have 
more of what they contain than those who give a 
loose to their desires. According to this rme, let 
there bo equal age, equal wit, and equal good- 
humour, in the woman of prudence, and Jjjer of 
libeity, what stores has he to expect who takes the 
former? What refuse must he be contented with 
uho chooses the latter ? Well, hut I snt down tc 


w’rite to you to vent my indignation against several 
pert creatures who are addressed to and courted in 
this place, while jioor 1, and two or three like me, 
are wholly unregarded. 

“ Evciy one of these affect gaining the hearts of 
your sex. This is generally attempted by a parti- 
cular manner of carrying tliemselvcs with fami- 
liarity. Glycera has a danciug walk, and keeps 
time in her ordinary gait. Chloe, her sister, who 
is unwilling to inleriupt her conquests, comes into 
the room before hew with a familiar run. Diilcissa 
takes advantage of the approach of the winter, and 
lias introcUu'ecl a veiy pretty shiver; closing up her 
shoulders, and shnnking as she moves. All that are 
in this mode carry their fans between both hands 
before them. Dulcissa, herself, who is author of 
this air, adds the pretty run to it ; and has also, 
wlieu she IS in a very good humour, a taking fami- 
liarity iTi throwing herself into the lowest seat iu 
the room, and letting lier hooped petticoats fall with 
a lucky decency ahdut her, I know she piactiscs 
this way of sitting dovsn in her chamber; and in- 
deed she docs it as well as you may have seen an 
actress fall doW’n dead in a tiagedy. Not fhe least 
indeceuey in lier iiosture. If you lidve observed what 
pretty eaicassi's are earned off at the end ol a verso 
at the theatre, it will give you a notion how Dulcissa 
pIuinpH into a chair. Here is a little couritrvgiil 
that IS veiy cunning, that makes lici use of being 
young and unbred, and outdoci the ensnarers who 
are almost tvMce her age. ’j'he air that she takes 
IS to conic into company after a walk, and is very 
succes-sfully out of breath upon occasion. Her mo- 
ther IS in the secret, and calls her romp, and then 
looks round to see what young men stare at her. 

** It would take up moie than can come in lo one 
of your papers, to enumerate all the particular airs 
of the youiigei company m Ihis place. But 1 can 
not omit Dulcenrella, whose manner is tiic most in- 
dolent imaginable, but still as watchful of conquest 
as the busiest virgin among us. She has a peculiar 
art of staring at a young fellow, till she sees she has 
got bill), and inflamed Inm by so much observation. 
When she sees .she has him, and he begims to toss 
hi8 head upon it, she is immediately short-sighted, 
and labours to observe what he is at a distance, W'ith 
her (‘yes half shut. Thus the captive that thought 
her fust stiuck, is to make very near approaches, 
or be wholly disregarded. This artifice has done 
more C'Xecutiori than all the ogling of the re.st of 
the women here, with the utmost variety of half 
glances, attentive heodlessnesses, childish inadver- 
teiicies, haughty contempt, or artificial oversights. 
After I have said thus much of ladies among us who 
fight thus regularly, I am to complain to you of a 
set of familiar lomps, who have biokcu through all 
<?ominon rules, and have thought of a very effectual 
W'ay of showing more charms than all of us. These, 
All. .Spectator, are the swing' iH. You are to know 
these careless prettv creatiiros are very innocents 
again ; and it is to be no matter what they do, lui 
it IS all harmless freedom. They get on ropes, us 
you must have seen the children, and are swung by 
their men visitants. The jest is, that Mr. Such-a- 
one can name the colour ot Mrs. Such-a-uue’s stock* 
Migs; and she tells hira he is a lying thief, so he is, 
and full of roguery ; and she will lay a wager, and 
her sister shall tell the truth if he says right, and he 
cannot tell what colour her garters arc of. In this 
divcision there arc very many pretty shrieks, not 
so much for fear of falling, as that their petticoats 
should untie ; for there is. a great care had to avoid 
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’/nproprietifs and the lover who swings the lady is 
to til* her clothes very close with his hatband, before 
£hc admits him to throw up her heels. 

“ Now, Mr. Spectator, except you can note these 
wantonnesses in their beginnings, and bring us 
sober girls into observation, thcie 19 no hedp for it; 
we must swim with the tide ; the coquettes are 1,00 
powerful a party for us. To look into the merit of 
a icgular and weH-behaved women is a alow thing. 
A loose trivial song gains their aflcctions, when a 
wise homily is not attended to. There is no other 
way but to make war upon them, or vve must go 
over to them. As for ray part, 1 will show all the 
world it is not for want ol charms that 1 stand so 
long unasked ; and if you do not take measures for 
the immediate ledress of us ngids, as the fellows 
call us, I can move vvith a speaking mien, can look 
significantly, can lisp, can trip, can loll, can start, 
»an blush, can rage, can weep, if 1 must do it, and 
(an be frightened as agreeably us any she in England. 
All whidi IS humbiy Mibmittcd to your s[)ectdtoiial 
consideration, with all humility, by 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

T. M\i ir,DA Moii.viu.” 
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Qualem cnnimciules, eliam atque ctiam nspice, ne moi 
In< utiuiit aliena iibi peccata puUoreiii — IIor ! Ep xviii 7C 
Coinnierd not, till a man is throughli known 
A rascal prais d. you make lus faults your own — Ano.v. 

It ia no unpleasant matter of speculation to con- 
sider tne recommcmlatory epKstles that pass rouml 
this town from hand to liand, ami the abuse people 
])ut upon one another in that kind. It is indeed 
come to that pass,' that, instead of being the testi- 
mony of meiit in the poison recoimnended, the 
true loailing of a lett' r ol this soil is, “ The bearer 
hereof is so uneasy to me, that it will be an act 
chanty in you to t.ike him off my hands; whclher 
you prefer him or nut, it is all one; tor I have no 
manner of kindness for him, oi obligation to him 
or his; and do what you please as to that.” As 
negligent as men aie in this rospect, a point of ho- 
nour IS concerned in if, and there is nothing a man 
should be moie asliamoJ of, than passing a vvoith- 
less creature into the service or interests of a man 
I who has never injutcd yOu. The women indeed arc 
a little too keen 111 their rcsontmonts to trespass uftun 
this way : but you sliall somotiincs know, that the 
mistress and the maid shall quarrel, and give eat h 
other very free l.inguage, and at la,r>t the lady sh.ill 
be pacified to tuin hei out of doors, and give her a 
very good word to any body else. Hence it is that 
you see, in a year and half’s lime, the eame fate a 
! domestic 111 all parts of the town. Good-breeding 
and good-nature lead people in a great measui,'* 
to this injustice, when suitors of no consideration 
will have confulcnce enough to press upon their su- 
periors, those in power are tender of speaking the 
exceptions they have against them, and are mortgaged 
into promises out of their impatience of importu- 
nity. In this latter case, it would be a very useful 
inquiry to know the history of recommendations. 
'I’here are, you must know, certain abettors of this 
way of torment, who make it a profession to ma- 
nage the aQ'aira of candidates. These gentlemen 
'et <»ut their impudence to their clients, and supply 
any defective recommendation, by informing how 
su(h and iuch a man is to bo attacked, lliry will 
toll you, get the Icafct scrap Irom Mr. Such-u-oiu*. 
ana leave the rest to ^heiu. When one of these uu- 


dfrtakers has your business m hand, you may bo 
sick, absent 111 town or country, and the patron 
shall be worried, or you prevail. I remember to 
have been shown a gentleman some years ago, who 
pUiiishcd a whole people for their facility in giving 
their ciedentials. This person had belonged to a 
regiment which did duty in the West Indies, and, 
by the mortality of the place, happened to be cuiu- 
manding-o nicer in the colony lie oppressed his 
subjects with great frankness, .ill he became scnsi- 
ble that he was heartily hated by every man under 
his command. When ho had carried his point to 
bo thus detestable, in a pretended lit of dishuraour, 
and feigned uneasiness ot living where he found he 
was so univei sally unacceptable, he communicated 
to the chief inhabitants a design he liad to return for 
England, provided they would give him ample tes- 
timonials of their appiobation. The planters came 
into it to a man, and, in proportion to his deserving 
the quite contrary, the words justice, generosity, 
and courage, weie luserted in his commission, not 
omitting the general good-liking of people of all 
conditions in the colony. Tiie gentleman returns 
for England, and within a few mouths after came 
back to them their governor, on the strength of 
their own testimonials. 

Such a rebuke as this cannot indeed happen to 
easy recommenders, in the oidinary couisc ol things, 
from one lianil to another ; but how would a man 
bear to have it said to him, ” The person 1 took 
into confidence on the credit you gave him, has 
provcil false, unjust, and has not answcicd any way 
the diameter you gave me of him.'*” 

I ( annul but conceive very good hopes of that 
rake Jack Toper of the Temple, tor an honest si ru- 
pulousuess in this point. A fiiend of his meeting 
with a servant that had fonncrl) lived with Jack, 
and having a mind to take him, sent to him to know 
what faults the fellow had, since he could nolplease 
>uch a careless fellow as he was. 11 is answer was 
as fidlows . — 

“ Sii?, 

“ Thomas th^it lived with me was luiiicd away be-^ 
cause he was too good for me. You know I live in 
taverns; lie is an orderly sober rascal, and thinks 
raucli to sleep in an entry until two in the morning 
lie told me one d.iy, when he was dressing me, 
that he wondered 1 was not dead before now, since 
1 went to dinner in the evening, and went to supper 
at two in the morning. We were coming down 
l‘issex-.street one night a little flustered, and I was 
giving him the word to alaim the watch ; he had 
the impudence to tell me it was against the law 
You that are manied, and live one day after an- 
other the same way, and so on the whole week, 

I dare say will like lam, and he will be glad to have 
his meal in due season. The fellow is ceitaiuly 
very honest. My service to your lady. Yaurs, 

“ J. T.” 

Now this was very fair dealing. Jack knew verv 
well, that though the love of order made a man 
veiy awkward in hiK equipage, it was a valuable 
qualityr among the queer people who live* by rale ; 
and had too much good sense and good-nature to 
let the fellow starve, because he was not flt to at- 
tend his vivacities. 

I shall end this discourse with a letter of rccom- I 
meiicidtioii from Horace to Claudius Nero. You I 
will set in that letter a slowness to ask a favour, a j 
strong reasou for being uuable Ao deny bis good 
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word any longer, and that it is a service to the per- 
son to whom ho recommends, to comply with what 
IS asked : all which are necessary ciicunistances, 
both in justice and fjood-hreeding, if a man would 
ask so as (o have reason to complain of a denial; 
and indeed a man should not in strictness ask other- 
wise. In hopes the authority of Horace, who per- 
fectly understood how to live with great men, may 
have a good effect towards amending this facility 
ill people of condition, and the confidence of those 
who apply to them without merit, I have translated 
the epistle, 

“ To Claudius Nero. 

Sir, 

“ Scptiniius, who waits upon you with this, is very 
well ac(|uainted with the place you are pleased to 
allow me in your friendship. For when he be- 
seeches me to recommend him to your notice, in 
such a manner as to he received by you, who are de- 
licate 111 the choice of your fnends and domestics, 
lie knows our intimacy, and understands my ability 
to serve him better than I do myself. I have de- 
fended myself against his ambition to bo yours, as 
long as I possibly could; but fearing the iniputa- 
tiun of hiding iny power in you out of mean and 
selfish consuiorations, I am at last prevailed upon 
to give you this tioublc. Thus to avoid the appear- 
ance of a greatci fault, I have put on this confidence, 
j If you can forgive this Irangreasion of modesty in 
I behalf of a fncml, receive this gentleman into your 
I interests and fnendsliip, and take it fiom me that he 
IS du honest and a brave man.” 
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yKuiiliidirn'm l.iudioo. unam rt'iu nmMine clotestaLilcin, 
(luomin I'sl tdiulcrn pinlosopborurii Cilkko 

What Iciiid of plnloyiphy is it to extol uicJanchidy, the most 
iletestabJo tliiii}i in nature ’ 

Ahoi r an age ago it was ihe fashion in England 
for cveiy one that would he thought religious, to 
throw as much sauctily us possible into his face, and 
in paitieular to abstain from all appearances of' 
ranth and pleasantly, which woie looked upon as 
the maiks of a carnal niiud. Tliesaiut was of a boi- j 
itiwful countenance, and generally eaten up with ; 
spleen and melancholy. A gentleman, who was 
latc'ly a great ornament’* to the learned world, has 
divcMicd me more than once with an account of the 


her hung with black, where he entertained himeelf 
for some time by the glimmering of a taper, until 
! at length the bead of the college came out to him 
j from an inner room, with half a dozen night-caps 
j upon his bead, and a religious hoiror in his counte- 
nance. The young man trembled; but hia fears 
increased, when instead of b^ing asked what pro- 
gress he had made in learning, ho was examined 
how he abounded m grace. IIis Latin and Greek 
stood him in little stead ; he was to give an account 
only of the state of his soul ; whether he was of tlio 
number of the elect; what was the occasion of the 
conversion ; upon what day of the month, and hour 
of the day it happened; how it was carried ou, and 
when completed. The whole c\aniination xias sum- 
med up with one short question, namely, whether be 
wa? prepared for death ? The boy, w’ho had been 
bred up by honest parents, was frightened out of his 
xvits at the solemnity of the proceeding, and espe- 
cially by the last dreadful inierrogatoiy ■ so that, 
upon making his escape out of this house of mnu ru- 
ing, he could never be brought a second time to the 
examination, as not being able to go Ihroiigli the , 
teirors of it. 

Notwithstanding this general form and out.sidc of i 
religion is pretty well worn out among us, there arc 
many persons who, by a natural nncheerfulness of 
heart, mi^^taken notions of piety, or weakness of un- 
derstanding, love to indulge this uncomfortable way 
of life ami give up themselves a prey to grief and 
imdamholy. Superstitious fears and groundless 
scruples cut them off fioin the pleasures of conveiv 
sation, and all those social entertainments, w'hich 
' are not only innocent but laudable : as if mirth was 
ijnade for reprobates, and cheerfulness of heart de- 
nied ihose who arc the only persons that have a 
proper title of it. 

Somhnus is one of these sons of sorrow. He 
thinks himself obliged lu duty to be sad and discon-' 
solale. lie look.s on a sudden fit of laughter as a 
breach of hm baptismal vow. An innocent jest 
staitlos him like blasphemy. Tell him of one W'ho 
IS advanced to a title of honour, he lifts up his hands 
and eyes; describe a public ceremony, he shakes his 
head ; show him a gay equipage, he blesses him- ! 
self. Ail the litile oinameuts of life are pomps and 
vanities. Mirth is wanton, and wit profane. He 
IS scandalized at youlli for being lively, and at child- 
hood for being playful. He sits at a chriEteniiig, or 
a marriage-feast, as at a funeral ; sighs at the con. 


reception who h he met with from a veiy famous 
independent minister, who w’as head of a college* in 
tliose times. This gentleman was then a young ad- 
vcritureriii the republic of letters, and just litted 
out for the university with a good cargo of Latin 
and Greek. His friends were resolved that he should 
tiy his forlune at an election which was drawing 
near in the college, of which the independent minis- 
ter whom I have before mentioned was governor. 
The youth, according to custom, waited on him in 
order to be examined. He wa.s received at the door 
by a servant who was one of that gloomy generation 
that were then in fashion. He conducted him, with 
great silence and seriousness, to a long callery, 
which was darkened at noon-day, and haa only a 
single candle burning in it, After a short stay in 
this melancholy apartment, he was led into a cham- 

• The gentleman hero nlludcd to was Anthony (^oley, 
F.st . who died much Ininojited in Auc 1711 | 

t I'lie head of a colleKO was Dr Thomas Cioodwin, S.T P , i 
President of Magdalen ( nllege in Oxford, and one of Ihe as- ! 
semblj of di\ ines who sut at Westnunater i 


I elusion of a merry story, and grows devout when tho 
rest of the company grow pleasant. After all, Sorn- 
brius is a religious man, and would have behaved 
himself very properl), had he lived when Ctiris- 
i lianity was under a general persecution. 

I would by no means prosurae to tax such cha- 
\aclers with hypocrisy, as is done too frequently; 
that being a vice which I think none but He who 
knows the secrets of men’s hearts should pretend to 
di.scover in another, where the proofs of it do not 
amount to a demonstiaDon. On the contrary, as 
there are many excellent persons who arc weighed 
down by this habitual sorrow of heart, they rather 
deserve our compassion than ’ our reproaches. I 
think, however, they would do well to consider whe- 
ther such a behaviour does not deter men from a 
religious life, by representing it as an unsociable 
state, that extingnishes all joy and gladness, dark- 
ens the face of nature, and destroys the relish of 
beipg itself. 

I have, in former papers, show n how great a ten- 
denev there is to cheerfulness ip religion, and how 
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such a frame of mind is not only the most lovely, ' three views. First, with regard to their number ^ 
but the most commendable in a virtuous person, secondly, their dispersion ; and thirdly, their adhe- 
In short, those who represent religion in so uuami- reuce to their religion : and afterward endeavour to 
able a light, aie like the spies sent by Moses to show, first, what natural reasons, and, secondly, 
make a discovery of the land of promise, when by i what providential reasons, may be assigned for these 
their reports they discouraged the people from' en- ! three remarkable particulars. 

tering upon it. Those who show us the joy, the | 'I’he Jews are looked upon by many to be as nu- 
cheerfulness, the good-humour, that naturally spring ' inerousat present, as they were formerly in the land 
up in this happy state, are like the spies bringing ! ‘^^f Canaan. 

along with them the clusters of grapes, and delicious This is wonderful, considering the dreadful slaugh- 
fruits, that might invite their companions into the ter made of them lender some of the Romftn einpe- 
pleasanl country which produced them.* j rors, which historians describe by the death ol many 

An eminent pagan writerf has made a discourse hundred thousands in a war; and tlie innumerable 
to show that the atheist, who denies a (Jod, docs massacres and persecutions they have undergone in 
him less dishonour than the man who owns his be- Turkey, as well as in all Christian luftions in flie 
mg, but at tlie same time believes him to be cruel, , world. The rabbins, to cxpicss the gieat liavoi 
hard to please, and terrible to human nature. “ For ' which has been sometimes maile of tlierii, tell us 
inyownpait,” sa3she, “ 1 would rather it should after their usual maiiiicM of hyperbole, that there 
be said ot me, that there was never any such man weie such torrents of holy blood shed, as coined 
as Flutarrb, than that Plutarch was ill-natured, rocks of a hundred yards in circumfcientc above 
capricious, or inhuman.” three miles into the sea. 

If we may believe our logicians, man is distm- Their dispeision is the second remarkable pavticii- 
guishcd from all other creatures by the faculty of lar in this people. They .swaim ovei all the East, 
Jaiigliter. He has a heart capable ot mirth, and na- ' and are settled in the lemote^t parts of Cliiiia. They 
tu rally disjiosed to it. It is not the business of vir- I arc spread through most of the nations m Europe* 
tue to' evlirpatc the affections of the mind, but to re- : and Alrica, and many families of them are eslj- 
gulatelhem. It may moderate and restrain, but was blished m the West Indies ; nut to lueiitioii vholp 
not designed to baiiisli gladness from the heart of i^ations bordering on Prcster-John’.s country, and 
man. ifeligiuii contracts the ciicle of our pleasures, ' discovered m the inner parts of America, it we may 
but leaves it wide enough for her votaries to expa- give any credit to their own writers. 

Hate 111. The contemplation of the Divine Being, ^ Their firm adherence to their religiiai is no less 
and the exercise ot vutue, are, lu their own nature, remarkable than their numbers and dispersion, espe- 
so far from excluding all gladness of hc'ait, that they cially considonng it as persecutcil or contemned over 
are perpetual sources of it. In a woul, the true the face of the whole earth. This is likewise the 
spirit of religion cheers, as well as composes, the, more icmarkablc, if we consider the iiequeiit anos- 
soul ; It banishes indeed all levity of behaviour, all tasies of this people, when they lived undei their 
vicious and dissolute mirth; but m exchange fills tlic hsings in the land of piomise, uud within sight of 
mind with a perpetual serenity, uiiiiiteirupted cheer- , then temple. 

fulness, and an halutual inehnaliou to please others, 1 H the next place we examine what may be the 
u 8 well as to be pleased lu itself. — 0 . j naluial reasons foi these three particulars which we 


u8 well as to be pleased lu itself. — 0. naluial reasons foi these three particulars which we 

find 11) the Jev^g, and which arc* not to be founu in 
^ any othei icligiuu or people, I can, lu the first place, 
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Dtirn ul ilev tdiisa bipennibus, staut employment, their abstinence, tbeir exemption 

Nigr.T ler.ici fronJis in Ali{nlo. from wars, aud above all, iheir frequent maiiiages ; 

IVr damn.i, per e.n(k*s. ,ib ipso , for thev look oil celibacy as an accutsed stale, and 

Duct o,K-, au.niu.miuc fc..,r..-llon 4 od .v .7 , g«n<,„ily arc marric.l before Irveuty. as hopini. th« 

-lake an oak <>.i se...e e,,kl mmu.la.n brow, i 41, descend from them. 

At ev'ry wound they Sprout 011(1 j;ruvv mi j t / h .1 

I ho axe and swurd new vi^xmr give, | A he dispersion ot the Jews into all the nations of 

And by ttn ir ruins they rev ivy —A non i the earth is the gecoiid remarkable particular of that 

As I am oue who. by my profession, am obliged ' *■“"> I** be accounted for. 

to look into all kinds of men there are none whom I /.‘'cy were always in reUd 10115 and tuiiiulls ivh.le 
I consider ivith so much pleasur. . as those ,vho have ; 'be temp e and holy city lu view fo, lyhich 

any thing nc« or c*liaoldinary ui their characters, 1 >oas'»> Ibey have 0 ten been driven out of their old 
or nays of living. For this Jeason, I liave often , hjjb.tations in the land of prounsin Uhey have as 
amused nivself ivith speculations on the race of peo- I “«*••>' been bams hed out of most other places where 
pie called Jews, iiianv ot «hom I li.iie met with ml “'7 "‘"eb very much disperse 

niosl of the co.iside.able towns which I have pas.sed [ “J, ‘e®' l>e';Ple, and old, go them to seek a 

through ID the course of my tiavels. They are, lu- ' where tiny can find it. Besides, the 
deed so disseminated th.ougl. all the trading pa.ts merchants as are 

of the world, that they a.e become the instruments I wanderers by profession, and, at the same Ume, are 
by which the must distant nations con veise with one | P^tJS, incapable of eitbei lauds 


sary to keep the whole frame together. , n m lu’ i 

That 1 may not fall into any common beaten generally within the same enclosure ; to marry 

tracks of Oliserviition, 1 shall consider this people in ““ 

„ killed OT preserved their own way. This shuts them 

* Niiin rii Mil conversation, and the most agrec- 

» fhl't i'pcn..tyTi I p 2 hG M Steph. 1(^72, J 2 mo [able intercourses of life; aud, b) cduscquencc, ex- 


its constitution . for they are to live all in a body, 
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eludes them from the most probable means of con- 
version. 

If, in the last place, we consider what providen- 
tial reaboua may be assigned for tliese three parti- 
culars, we shall find that their numbers, dispersion, 
Hiid adheience to iheit religion, have furnished 
every age, and every nation of the world, wuth the 
strongest arguments for the Christian faith, not only 
as these very particulars are foretold of them, hut 
as they themselves aio the depositories of these, and 
all the other prophecies, which tend to Ibcir own 
confusion. Their number furnishes us with a suffi- 
cient cloud of witnesses that attest the tiuth of the 
old Bible Their dispersion spieads these witnesses 
through all parts of the world. The adheienco to j 
th^ir religion makes their testimony unfpiestionable. 
Had the whole body of Jews been converted to 
Christianity, we should certainly have thought all 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, that relate to 
the coming and history of our blossoJ Saviour, 
forged by Cliiistians, and have looked upon them, 
with the prophecies of the Sil))ls, as made many 
years after the events they [neteiulcd toforetek— O. 


No. 1% 1 WONDAV, Sl-rTl']MBEri 29, 1712. 

r.uafuni ,).oiU'r uli In'! rleciiil, aul ('tiani an^phus. 

Quod lUa ojtas ,ul li.ec est 

TEKi-^r llcaut act i <c. 1 

Your son oukIU to have aliared in ihc-^c things, liccause jouth 
belt aimed to the enjoy rnent of lUein 

Mu. Si’Et J A lori, 

“ Those ancients who were the m^t accurate in 
their remarks on the genius and temper of man- 
kind, by (onsidenng the various bent and scope of 
our actions, througliout the progress of life, have 
with great exactness allotted inclinations and ob- 
jcits of de.siic particular to every stage, accord- 
ing to the differeiit circumstances of our con- 
versation and fortune through the several periods 
of it. Hence they were disposed easily to excuse 
those excesses which might possibly arise from a too 
eager puisuit of the afl'ecnous moie immediately 
pioper to each stale. They indulged the levity of 
childhood with tenderness, overlooked the gaiety of 
youth with good nature, tempered tlie forward am- 
bition and impatience of ripened manhood with dis- 
ci elion, and kindly imputed the tenacious avarice 
of old men to their want of ivlish of any other enjoy- 
ment. lSu<;h allowances as these were no less ad- 
vantageous to common society than obliging to par- 
ticular jiersons ■, for, by maintaining a decency and 
regularity in the course of life, they supported the 
dignity of human nature, which then suffers tlie 
greatest violence when the order of things is in- 
veiled; and in nothing is it more lemarkably viK- 
hed and ridiculous, than when feebleness picpos- 
terously attempts to adorn itself with that mitwaid 
oinp and lustre, which serve only to set off the 
loom of youth with better advantage. I was in- 
sensibly earned into reflections of tins natuio, by 
just now meeting Paulino (who is ip his climac- 
tone) bedecked with the utmost splendour of dress 
and equipage, and giviT‘g an unbound<"d loose to 
all manner of pleasure, whilst his only sou is 
debarred all innocent diversion, and may be Been 
frequently solacing himself in the Mall with no 
other attendance than one antiquated servant of h\3 
1 father’s for a companion and director, 
j It is a monstrous want of reflection, th.it a mail 
cannot con&ider, that wluii lie cannot resign the 


pleasures of life in his decay of appetite and incu 
nation to them, his son must have a much uueasiei 
task to resist the impetuosity of growing desires. 
The skill therefore should methinks be, to let a sou 
want 110 lawful diversion, in proportion to his fuluic 
foituiie, and the figure lie is to make in tho world- 
The first step towards virtue that I have observed, 
lu young men of condition that have run into ex 
cesses, has been, that they had a regard to their 
quality and reputation m tho maridgeineut of tlicir 
vices. Narrowness in their ciicumstances lias made 
many youths, to supply themselves as debauchees, | 
commence cheats ami rascals. The father who al- 
lows hi8 son to the utmost ability avoids this Utter 
evil, which as to the woild is uiulIi greater than tho 
former. But the contrary practice has pi evaded oo 
much among some men, that I have known them 
deny them wliat was merely neees'^ary for education 
suitable to tlieir quality. Poor young Antonio is a 
lamentable iiistarue ot ill conduit ui this kind 'I'he 
young man did not want natural talents , but the 
i’athoi of him was a coxcomb, who afl'eited being a 
fine gcnilcman so unmcrciliilly, that he could not 
online, in his sight, or the frequent mention of one, 
who was his son, growing into manhood, and tllru^t- 
ing him out of the gay viorld. 1 have otten thougiit 
the father took a secret pleasure, lU reflcLting that, 
when that fine house and scat came into the next 
linnds, it Would levive his memory, as a jierson who 
, knew how to enjoy them, from observation of the 
I rusticity and ignoiaucc of his successor Ciotam it 
I IS, that a mail may, if lie will, let Ins heart close to 
the having uo leguid to any thing but his dear self, 
[even with exclusion ol his very dear childieii. I 
recommend this subject to )our cuiisidcrulion, and 
I am, 8ii, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“T. B.” 

“ Mil. SpECTAi OH, Loudon, Sept. 2b, 1712. 

“ 1 am just come lioin Tunbridge, and have since 
01 ) return icad Mrs. Matilda Mohair’s leltei to you. 
She pretends to make a mighty story about the di- 
veision of swinging in that place. What was done, 
was only .irnong rcdations, and no man swung any 
woman who was not second cousin at fuithi‘St. She 
IS pleased to ‘>a), care was taken that the gaJiantfi 
tied tlie ladies’ legs before they were wafteu into the 
an. .Since she is so spiteful, 1 will tell yon the plain 
tiulh. Theie was so much nicety observed, since 
we weie all, as 1 just now^ told you, ne.ir relations: 
but Mrs. Mohair herself has been swung there, and 
she invents all this m.ihce, because it was observed 
she has crooked legs, of winch I was an eye vvjlness. 

“ Youi bumble .Servant, 

^ “ Ba( Hb.L SnoKsi K ixG.” 

“ TunbiiJge, Sept. 2b, 1712. 

“ M II. Specta ion, 

“ We have just now read youi jKiper, contaimng 
Mrs Mohan’s letter. It is an invention other owm 
from one end to tlie other; and I desiie you W'ould 
print (he enclosed letter by itself, and shorten it so 
as To come within the compass of your half sheet. 
She is the most malicious minx in the world, for ail 
she looks so innocent. Do not leave out that part 
about her being in love with her father’s butler, 
which makes her shun men ; fur that is the truest 
of it all. “ A" our humble Servant, 

Sauau Tbice. 

P, S. She has crooked legs ” 
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“ Taubiidge, Sept, 20, 1712. 

Mr. Spectator, 

** All that Mrs. Mohair is so vexed at against the 
good company of this place is, that we all know she 
has crooked logs. This is certainly line. I do not 
care tor jiuttiiig my name, because oue would not 
be lu the power of the creature. 

“ Your humble Servant, uuknown.” 

“ Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1712. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ That insufferable prude, Mrs. Mohair, who has 
told such stones of the company here, is with child, 
for all her nice airs and her crooked legs. ' Pray be 
sure to put her in for both these two things, and you 
will oblige everybody here, especially 

“ Your humble Servant, 

T. “ Alice HLL'£(.ARTi.u * 


No. 497.] TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 1712. 

A cunning old fox Ihia ! 

A FAvmjR well bestowed is almost as great an 
honour to him who confers it as to him who receives 
It. What indeed makes for the superior reputation 
of the patron in this case is, that he is always sur- 
rounded with specious pretences ot unworthy can- 
didates, and IS often alone in the kind inclination 
he has towards the wcll-deseiving. Justice is the 
first quality in the man who is in a jiost of diicctioii; 
and 1 remember to have heard an old gentleman 
talk of the civil wars, and in his relation give an 
account ot a general otlicer, who with this one qua-, 
lity, without any shining cndowincuts, became so 
popularly beloved and honoured, that all decisions 
between man and man were laid before him by the 
parties concerned, in a private way ; and they would 
lay by ihcir animosities implicitly, if he bid them 
be friends, or submit themselves in tlie wrong with- 
out icluctance, if he said it, without waiting the 
judgment of courti.-mai tial. Ills inaDiiei was to 
keep the dates of all commissions in his closet, and 
wholly dismiss from the service such who \^ere de- 
licient in their duty; and after that took care to 
prefer according to the onler of battle. His fami- 
liars were his entiic friends, and could have no in- 
terested views in couiting his acquaintance; for hi.s 
a/Tcctiuii was no step to then jirefermout, though it 
was to their reputation. By this means, a kind as- 
)cct, a salutation, a smile, and giving out his hand, 
lad the weight of what is esteemed by vulgar minds 
more substantial. His business was very short, and 
he who had nothing to do but justice, was never 
affronted with a request of a familiar daily visitant 
for what was due to a brave man at a distance. Ex- 
traordinary merit he used to recommend to the king 
for some distinction at home ; till the order of battle 
made way for his rising in the troops. Add to this, 
that he had an excellent manner of getting rid of 
sm h who he observed were good at a halt, as Ins 
ihrase was. Under this description he coniprc- 
leudrd all those who were contented to live without 
rrproach, and had no promptitude in their minds to- 
waids glory. These fellows were also recommended 
to liie king, and taken off of the general’s hands 
into posts wherein diligence and common honesty' 
weic all that were necessary. Thris general had no 
weak part in his line, but every man had as much 
care upon him, and as much honour to lose as him- 
self Every officer could answer for what passed 


where he was; and the general’s presence was never 
necewRiry anywhere, but where he had placed him- 
self at the first disposition, except that accident 
happened from extraoidinary efforts of the enemy 
which he could not foresee; but it was remarkable 
that it never fell out from failure in his own troops. 
It must be confessed the world is just so much out 
of order, as an unworthy person possesses what 
should be in the direction of him who has better pre- 
tensions to it. 

Instead of such a conduct as this old fellow used 
to describe in his general, all the evils which have 
ever happened among mankind have arose from the 
wanton disposition of the favours of the powei 1‘ul. 
It IS geuerally all that men of modesty and vutue 
can do, to fall in with some whimsical turn m a 
gieat man, to make way for things ot real and abso- 
lute service. In the time of Don Sebastian of Por- 
tugal, or some tune since, tho first muiister would 
let nothing come near him but what bore the most 
profound lace of wisdom and gravity. They carried 
it so far, that, for the greater show of their pro- 
found knowledge, a pair ot spectacles tied on their 
noses. With a black riband round their heads, was 
what completed tho dress of those who made their 
court at bus levee, and none with naked uoses vvcie 
admitted to his presence. A bluut honest lellow, 
who had a command in the train of artillery, had 
attempted to make an impression upon the porter, 
day alter day m vain, until at length he made his 
appearance m a very thoughtful dark suit of clothes 
and two pair of spectacles on at once. He was con- 
ducted fioin room to room, with great defeience, to 
the minister ; lind, carrying on the larce of the 
place, he told his excellency that he had pretended 
III this manner to be wiser than he really was, but 
with no ill intention ; but he was honest Such-a- 
one ol the tram, and he came to tell him that they 
wanted wheclbanows and pickaxes. The tiling hap- 
pened not to displease, the great man was seen lo 
.smile, and the successful ofiieer was recouducted 
with the same profound ceremony out of the house. 

When Leo A. reigned pope of Rome, his holi- 
ness, though a man of .sense, and of an excellent 
taste of letters, ot all things affected fools, buffoons, 
humourists, and coxcombs. Whether it weie from 
vanity, and that he enjoyed no talents in other men 
but what were inferior to him, oi whatever it was, 
he carried it so far, that his whole debglit was m 
liuding out new fools, and, as oui phrase is, playing 
them off, and making them show themselves to ad- 
vantage. A priest ol his former acquainlance suf- 
fered a great many disappointmcuts m attemptiug 
to find access to Inin in a regular character, until at 
last in despair he retired from Rome, and letiirned 
in an e( uipagc so very fantastical, both as to the 
dress of'nimself aud servants, that the whole couit 
were iii an emulation vilio should first introduce him 
to his holiness. What added to the expectation his 
holiness had of the pleasure he should have lu his 
follies, was, that this lellow, in a dress the most ex- 
quisitely ridiculous, desired he might speak to him 
alone, for he had matters of the highest iinpoitance, 
upon which he wanted a conference. Nothing could 
be doiiieh to a coxcomb ot so great hope ; but when 
they were apart, the impostor revealed himself, and 
spoke as follows 

“ Do not be surprised, most holy father, at seeing, 
instead^of a coxcomb to laugh at, your old friend, 
who has taken tins way of access lo admonish you of 
oUr own folly. Can any thing sho^ your holiness 
ow unworthily you treat maukiud, more than my 
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bfincf pat upon this difficulty to speak with youf It j 
is a degree of folly to delight to see it in others, and ; 
it is the greatest uisolence imaginable to rejoice in 
the disgrace of human nature. It is a criminal hu- 
mility in a person of jour holiness’s understanding, 
to beliere you cannot excel but in tho conversation 
of half-wits, humouriHts, coxcombs, and buffoons. If 
your holiness has a mind to be diverted like a ra- 
tional man, you have a great opportunity for it, in 
disroh'ng all the import iiior.ts you have favoured of 
all their riches and trappings at once, and bestowing 
them on the humble, the virtuous, and the meek. 
If your holiness I"* nut concerned for the sake of vir- 
tue and religiou, be jileascd to reflect, that for the 
^ake of your own safety, it is not proper to be so 
very much m jest. When the pope is thus merry, 
the people will in time begin to think many things, 
which they have hitherto beheld with great venera- 
tion, are in themselves objects of scorn and deri- 
sion. If they once get a trick of knowing how to 
laugh, your holinebs’s saying this sentence in ouc 
night-cap, and the other with the otiicr, the change 
of your slippers, bringing you your stall m the midst 
of a prayer, then stripping you of one vest, and 
clapping on a second during diviue service, will be 
found out to have nothing in it. Consider, Sir, that 
at this rale a head will he reckoned uever the wiser 
for being baM ; and the ignorant will be apt to say, 
that going baiefoot docs not at all help on in the 
way to heaven. The icd cap and the cowl will fall 
under the sumc contempt; and the vulgar will tell 
us to onr faces, that VP shal’ have no authority over 
them but from tho foice of our arguments aud the 
sanctity of our live.s.”-— T. 
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I Fnnlra relmjciil.i tcndciiH 

I Fertur equis aiuiga, iit-qiiL* audit ( inrus liabenan 

Viiit. (jforg 1 5M. 

Nor r^ini, nor curbs nor cnei. tho horses fear, 

But foice along ilie ircMubling ebanoterr — D ridkn 

1 “To THE SpECTATOII-GeNERAL of (illEAT BkITAIN. 

“ P’rorn (be fiiitlior eiitl of the Widow’s Coffee-house 
111 Deveicux-courl, Moiuhiy evening, twenly-cight 
minutes .tnd u half pastMX. 

“ Dkak DuMfl, 

“ In sliort to use no further preface, if I should 
tell YOU that I have seen a h.ickney-coachman, 
when he has come to set down his tare, which has 
consisted of two or thiee very tine ladies, hand them 
out, and salute every one of them with an air of fa- 
miliarity, without giving the least offence, you would 
perhaps think me gmlt) of a gasconade. But to 
clear mysidf from that imputation, and to explain 
this matter to you, I assuie you that there are many 
illustrious youtlis within this city, who fiequently 
recreate themselves by driving of a hackney-coach; 
but those whom, above all others, I would recom- 
mend to you, are the young gentlemen belonging to 
the inns of court. We have, I think, about a dozen 
coachmen, who have chambers here in the Temple ; 
and, as it is reasonable to believe otbcii will follow 
their example, we may perhaps in time (ii it shall 
be thought convenient be drove to Westminster by 
our own fraternity, allowing every fifth person to 
apply his meditations this way, which is out a mo- 
dest computation, as the humour is now likely to 
take. It IS to be hoped, likewise, that thtre are 
in the other nurseries of the law to he found a pro- 
portionable number of these hopeful plants, spnng- 


ing up to the everlasting renown of their native 
country. Of how long standing this humour has 
been, 1 know not. The first time 1 had any parti- 
cular reason to take notice of it was about this time 
twelvemonth, when, being upon Hampstead- heath 
with some of these studious young men, who went 
thither purely for the sake of contemplation, no- 
thing would serve them but I must go through a 
course of this philosophy too; and, bcMng ever wil- 
ling to embellish myself with any commendable qua- 
lification, it was not long ere they persuaded me 
into the coacli-bex ; noi indeed much longer, before 
1 underwent the fate of niy brotlier Phaeton ; for, i 
having drove about fifty paces with pretty good suc- 
cess, through my own natural saganty, together 
with the good instructions of my tutors, who, to give 
them their due, were on all hands encouraging and 
assisting me in this laudable undertaking; I say, 
Sir, having drove about fifty paces with pretty good 
success, I must needs be exercising the lash ; which 
the horses resented so ill from my hands, that they 
gave a sudden stait, and thereby pitched me directly 
upon my head, as I very well remembered about 
half an hour afteiward ; which not only deprived me 
of all the knowledge I had gained tor fifty yards 
before, hut had like to have broke my neck into the 
baigaiD. After such a sever*' reprimand, you may 
imagiue 1 was not very easily prevailed wirn lo 
make a second attempt; and indeed, upon mature 
deliberation, the wdiole science seemed, at least to 
me, to be siirrouiulc»J *’-ith so many difficulties, that, 
notwithstanding the unknown advantages which 
might have accrued to me thereby, I gave overall 
hopes of altainiiig it; and I believe had never 
thought of It more, but that my memory has been 
*latcly refreshed by seeing some of these ingenious 
gentlemen ply in the open streets, one of which I 
saw receive so suitable a reward to his labours, that 
though I know you are no friend to story-telling, yet 
I must beg leave to trouble you with this at large. 

“ About a fortnight since, as I was diverting my- 
self with a pennyworth of walnuts at the Tc-iiiple- 
gale, a lively young fellow in a fustian jacket shot 
by me, beckoned a coach, niid told the coachman 
he w'anted to go as far us Chelsea, They agieed 
upon the price, ai;d this young gcutleinan mounts i 
the coach-box : the fellow, staring at him, desired 
to know if be should not dnve until they were 
out of town. 'No, no,' replied he. Ho was then 
going to climb up to him, but leccived another 
check, and was then ordered to get into the coach, 
or behind it, for that lie wanted no instructors ; * but 
be sure you dug you,’ says he, ‘do not you bilk me,’ 
The fellow thereupon surrendered his whip, scratched 
his head, and crept into the coach. Having myself 
occasion to go into the Strand about the same tune, 
>we started both together; but the stioel being very 
full of coaches, and he not so able a coachman as 
perhaps he imagined himself, I had soon got a little 
way before him; often, however, having the curio- 
sity to cast my eye back upon him, to observe how 
he behaved himself in this high station ; which he 
did with great composure, until be came to the pass, 
which is a military term the brothers of the whip 
have given to the strait at St, Clement’s church. 
When he was arrived near this place, where are al- 
ways coaches in waiting, the coachmen began to 
suck up the muscles of their cheeks, and to tip the 
wink upon each other, as if they had some roguery 
in their heads, which I was immediately convinced 
of ; for he no sooner came within reach, but tho first 
of (nem with his whip took tho exact dui.cniion of 
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bis shoulders, which be very ingcuiously called en- 
dorsing; uiid indeed, 1 must say, that every one of 
them took due care to endorse him as ho came 
through their hands. He seemed at first a little 
uneasy under the operation, and was going m all 
liaste to take the numbers of then coaches ; but at 
length, by the mediation of the worthy gentleman in 
the coach, his wrath was assuaged, and he prevailed 
upon to pursue his journey; though I thought they 
had clapped such a spoke in his wheel, as had dis- 
abled him from being a coacbman for that day at 
least: fori am only mistaken, Mr. Spec.j if some 
of these eudorseinents were not wrote in so stiouga 
hand that they aie still legible, Upon my inquiring 
the reason ol this unusual salutation, thi y told me, 
that it was a custom among them, wlieiiever they 
saw a brother loitering oi unstable in his post, to j 
lend him a hand, in order to settle liim again 
therein. For niy part, 1 thought their allegations 
but reasonable, and so marched olf. Besides our 
coachmen, we abound in diveis other sorts of ingeni- 
ous robust youth, w ho, I hope, will not take it ill if I 
defer giving you au aci’ount of their several recre- 
ations to aiiulhcT oppoiluiiity. In the mean time, 
if you would but bestow a little ol your wliolesonie 
advice upon our codchmuu, it might peihaps be a 
reprieve to some ol then necks. As 1 understand 
you have several inspectors under you, if you would 
but scud one amongst us heic in the Temple, 1 am 
persuaded he would not want employment. Bull 
leave this to your own consideration, and am, Sir, 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ Musts GREtNBAG. 

“ P. S. I have hoard our critics in the coffee- 
houses hereabout talk mightily of the unity of time* 
and jilucc. According to my iiocion of the matter, 

I have endeavoured at something like u in the be- 
ginning of my epistle. 1 desire to be inlormed a 
little as to that paiticular. In my next I design to 
give you some account of excellent watermen, who 
are bied to the law, and lai outdo the laud students 
above-mentioned ” — 'I', 

No. dbO.] THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1712. 

NllllIS U11CI9 

^anbu3 iiKlulgca.- I’hns S.it i 40. 

You ilrivoUJio jest too far. — Dhyukn. 

My friend Will lluiieycomb has told me, for 
above this half-year, that lie had a gicat mind to 
tiy his hand at a Spcctatoi, and that he would fain 
have one of Ins wnliiig in my works. This inorn- 
mg I received from him the follow'ing letter, which, 
alter having lectilled some little orthographical mis- 
takes, I shall make a present of to the public. — 

“ Dear Spec., 

“ I was about two uignls ago in company with 
very agreeable young people of both sexes, whore, 
talking of some of your papers which are written on 
.;onjugaI love, there arose a dispute among us, whe- 
ther ihc.’-e was not more bad husbands in the world 
than bad wives. A gentleman, who was advocate 
lor the ladies, took this occasion lo tell us the story 
of a famous siege in Germany, which I have since 
found related in my historical dictionary, after the 
following manner. — When ihe Emperor Conrade 
the Third had besieged Guelphus, duke of Bavana, 
in the city of Heiisberg, the women, finding that 
the town could imt possibly hold out long, petitioued 
the emperor that they might depart out of it, with 


so much as each of them could carry. The empe 
ror, knowing that they could not convey away many 
of their effects, granted them their petition : when 
the women, to his great surprise, came out of the 
place with every one her husband upon her back. 
The emperor was so moved with the sight, that he 
burst into tears . and, after having very much ex- 
tolled the women for their conjugal oft’ettion, gave 
the men to their wives, and received the duke into 
his favour. 

“ The ladies did not a little triumph at this story, 
asking us at the same lime, whether in our consci- 
ences we believed that the men of any town in Great 
Biitain would, upon the same offer, and at the same 
conjuncture, have loadcii themselves with their 
wives; or rather, whether they would not have been 
glad of such an oppoitimity to get rid of them? To 
this my very good fiiend, Tom Dappcrwit, who took 
upon him to be the mouth of our sex, replied that 
they would be very much to blame if they would 
not do the same good office for the women, consi- 
dering that their stienglh would be greater and their 
burdens lighter. As wc were amusing on i selves 
with discourses of this nature, in order to pas.s awd) 
the evening, which now begins to giow tedious, we 
fell into that laudable and primitive diversion of 
questions and commands I was no sooner vested 
with the regal authority, but I enjoined all the la- 
dies, under pain of my displeasure, to tell the com- 
pany ingenuously, in case they had been in the 
siege above mentioned, and had the same offeis made 
them as the good women of that place, wluU every 
one of them would have brought off with hei, and 
have thought most woith the saving? There wcic 
several merry answers made to my question, which 
entertained us till bed-time. This tilled my mind 
with such a huddle of ideas, that upon my going to 
sleep, I fell into the follovriiig dream — 

“ I saw a town of this island, which shall be 
nameless, iiivesleil on every side, and the* inliabi- 
tants ol it so straitened as to cry for quarter. The 
geueral refused luiv other terms than those granted 
to the above-men tiuned town of Ilensbcjrg, namely, 
that the niariird women might come out with what 
they could bnug along with them. Immediately 
the city gates Hew open, and a female procession 
appeared, multitudes of the sex following one an 
othei ill a row', and staggering under their lespec- 
tive burdens. I took my stand upon an eminence 
in the enemy’s camp, which was appointed fur the 
general lende/vous of these female earners, being 
very desirous to look into their scveial ladings. 
The fiist of them had a huge sack upon her shoul- 
ders, which .she set down with great care. Upon 
the opening of it, when I expected to have seen her 
husband shot out of it, I found it was filled with 
china-ware. The ne.xt appeared in a moie decent 
figure, tarrying a handsome young fellow upon hei 
hatk. I could not forbear commending the ytiung 
woman foi her conjugal affection, when, to my great 
sui prise, I found that she had left the good man at 
home and brought away her gallant. I saw the 
third, at some distance, with a little withered face 
peeping over her shoulder, whom I could not suspect 
for any but her spouse, until, upon her setting mm 
ilown, I heard her call him dear pug, and found him 
to be her favourite monkey. A tourth biought a 
huge bale of cards along with her; and the fifth a 
Bolonia lap-dog; for her husband, it seems, being a 
very bifrly man, she thought it would be less trouble 
for her to bring away little Cupid. The next was 
the wife of a rich usurer, loadeu with a bag of gold , 
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she tcl<l us that her spouse was very old, and by the 
I'ourse jf nature could not expect to live long] and 
that to show her tender regards for him, she had 
saved that which the poor man loved better than his 
life. The next came towards us with her son upon 
her back, who, we w'ere told, was the greatest rake 
m the place, but so much the mother’s darling, that 
she left her husband behind with a largo family of 
hopeful sons and daughters, for the sake of this 
graceless youth. 

It would be endless to mention the several per- 
sons, With their several loads, that appeared to me 
in this fetrauge vision. All the place about me was 
covered with packs of ribands, brocades, embroidery, 
and ten thousand other materials, sufficient to have 
furnished a whole street of toy-shops. One of the 
women, having a husband, who was none of the hea- 
viest, was bringing him off upon her shoulders, at 
the same time that she earned a great bundle of 
Flanders lacc under her arm but finding herself 
so overloaden, that she could not save both of them, 
she dropped the good man, and brought away the 
bundle. In bhijit, I found but one husband among 
this great mount. liii of baggage, who was a lively 
cobbler, that kicked and spmred all the while his 
wife was cairyiiig luin on, and, as it was said, had 
scarce passed a day m his life without giving her the 
discipline of the stiap, 

“ I cannot conclude my letter, dear Spec., with- 
out telling thee one vety odd whim in this my dream. 

1 saw, methoiight, a dozen women employed ui 
bringing off one man ; I could not guess who it 
should ho, until upon his neaierj, approach I disct.'- 
veied thy short phiz. The W’oineu all declaied Ilia'S, 
it was toi the sake of thy works, and not thy per- 
I son, that they brought thee off, and that it was on 
j condition that thou shouldest continue the Specta- 
I tor. If thou thinkest this dream will make a tole- 
! rable one, it is at thy service, from, 

1 Dear tSpec., 

“ Tliiue, sleeping and w.ikiug, 

“ WiiJ- Honeycomb." 

The ladies will see by tins letter what I have often 
told them, that Will is one of those old-fashioned 
men of wit and pleasure of the town, that shows his 
paits by raillery on marriage, and one who has often 
tried his fortune that w'ay without success. I cannot 
however dismiss his letter, without observing, that 
the true story on which it is built does honour to the 
Kox, and that, in order to abuse them, the W'riter is 
obliged to have recourse to dieam and fiction. 


No. 500.] FRIDAY, OCTOBER .3, 1712. 

— Hue nut, IS adjico snitteiti. 

Kt tolidem jnvnirs , c*t inov goi)erosc|Lie nuMistjm 
QuciTitu nunc, habcai quam iioslrn snprrhia raus.'un 

Oviii, Met .^1 183 

Sc^cn arc tny daiigliUn.s of a f<.irn divine 
With seven fair suns, an indefuctive hiu*. 

Go. fools, consuler this, atui ask the cause, 

^roril whitli niy pride ilji .stroiit^ |jrcsumj)tioii dr.avvs 

Chqxau 

“ Sin, 

“ You, who are so well acquainted with tfie story 
of Socrates, must have read how, upon b»s making a 
discourse concerning love, he pressed hi.s point with 
so much success, that all the bachelors in his audi- 
ence took a resolution to marry by the first onportu- 
nity, and that all the married men immediately took 
horse, and galloped homo to their wives, I am apt 
to think your discourses, in which you have drawn 


80 many agreeable pictures of marriage, have had a 
very good effect this way in England. Wo are 
obhged to you, at least, for having taken off that 
senseless ridicule, which for many years the witlings 
of the town have turned upon their fathers and mo- 
thers. For my own part I was born in wedlock, 
and I do not care who knows it ; for which reason, 
among many others, 1 should look upon myself as a 
raoit insufferable coxcomb, did I endeavour to main- 
tain that cuckoMom was inseparable from marriage, 
or to make use of husband and wife a.s terms of re- 
proach. Nay, Sir, I will go one sten further, and 
declare to you before the whole world, that 1 am a 
married man, and at the same lime I have so much 
assurance as not to be ashamed of what 1 have 
done. 

“Among the several ])leasurcs that accompany 
this state of life, and which you have described in 
your former jiapers, there are two you have not 
taken notice of, and which aie seldom east into the 
account, by those who W'nte on this ^uhjcel. You 
! must have observed, in your specubitious on human 
naliue, that nothing is more gratifying to the mind 
of man than power or dominion ; and this I think 
myself amply possessed of, as I am the father of a 
family. I am perpetually taken up m giviug out 
orders, in prescribing duties, m hearing parties, in 
administering justice, and in distributing rewards 
and punishments. 'To speak in the language of the 
lentiiiioi), I say unto one, Ho, and hegoeth; and to 
another, Come", and he comoth ; and to my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it. In short, Sir, 1 look unou 
my family .as a patriarchal sovereignty, in which I 
am myself both king and priest. All great govern- 
jnents are nothing else but clusters of thc.se little 
private royalties, and therefore I consider the mas- 
ters of families as small deputy-governors presiding 
over the several little parcels and divisions ol then 
fellow-subjects. As I take great pleasure in the 
admJm.^tratlon of my government m particular, so 
I look upcm myself not only as a more useful, but as 
a mueh greater and hapjucr man than any bachelor 
in England, of my ovin rank and condition. 

“ There is another accidental advantage in mar- 
riage, which has likewise fallen to my share ; I 
mean the having a multitude of children These I 
cannot but regard as very great blessings. When 
I see iny hltlc troop before me, I rejoice in the ad- 
ditions which 1 have made to my species, to my 
countiy, and to my religion, m having proiluced 
sucii a number of reasonable creatures, citizens, and 
Chiistians. I am pleased to see myself thus perpe- 
tuated; and a.s there i.s no production comparable to 
that of a human creature, I am more proud of hav 
. ing been the occasion of ten such glorious produc- 
i tion.s, than if I had built a hundred pyramids at ray 
l^wn expense, or published as many volumes of the 
} finest wit and learning. In what a beautiful light 
' has the holy Scripture repr.'senteJ Ahdon, one of 
I the judges of Israel, who had forty son.s and thirty 
grandsons, that rode on threescore and ten ass-colts, 
according to the magnificence of the eastern coun- 
tries ! How must the heart of the old man rejoice 
wh«n ho saw such a beautiful procession of his own 
descendants, .such a numerous cavalcade of his own 
raising! For my own part, I can ait m my parlour 
with great content, when I take a review of half-a- 
dozen of my little boyS mounting upon hobby-horses, 
and of as many little girls tutoring their babies, each 
of them endeavouring to excel the rest, and to do 
.something that may gain my favour and approba- 
I tion. I cannot question but he who has blcKed me 
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nidi HO many children will assint my endeavours ic must happen fiom hence that the passion should 
pri'vuJiiifr for them. There is one thing I am able often swell to soch u size as to burst the heart which 
to i,Mve each of them, which is a vntuous education, contains it, if time did not makediese circuinsfances 
I thuik it IS Sir Francis Paeon’s observation, that less strong and lively, so tliat reason should become 
in a numerous family of children, the eldest is often a more equal match for the passion, or if another 
npoilod by the prospect of an estate, and the youngest desire which becomes more present did not over- 
by being the darling of tliepaient; but that some power them with a livelier representation. These 
other in the middle, who has not perhaps been re- are thoughts which I bad when 1 fell into a kind of 
garded, has made bis way into the w’orld, and over- vision upon this subject, and may therefore stand 
topped the rest. It is my business to implant in for a proper introduction to a relation of it. 
over\ one of my children the same seeds of iiidustiy, ** I found myself upon a naked shore, wiA com 
and the same honest pniiciplea. Py this means, £ pany whose aHlicted coiinlenances witnessed their 
think I have a fair chance, that one or other ol them ! conditions. Pefore us flowed a water, deep, silent, 


may grow considerable in some oi other way of life, 
W'hether it be in the army or in the fleet, in trade 
or in any of the three learned professions: for you 
must know, Sir, that fiom long expeiiencc and ob- 
servation, I am persuaded of what seems a jiaradox 
to most of those with whom I convcise, namely, that 
a man who has many cliildien, ar.d gives them a 
good education, is moie likely to laise a family, 
than he who has but one, notwithstanding he leaves 
him his whole estate. For this reason, I cannot 
forbear amusing myself W'ltb finding out a general, 
an admiral, or an alderman of London, a divine, a 
physician, or a lawyer, among my little people who 
are now perhaps iu petticoats, and when I see the 
motherly airs of my little daughters when they are 
playing with their puppets, I cannot but flatter my- 
selt that tht'ir husbands and children will be happy 
in the possession of such wives and mothers. 

“ If you are a father, yon will not, peihaps, think 
this letter impertinent; but if jou aic a single man, 
you will uot know the meaning of it, and probably' 
throw' It into the liie. Whatever you determine of 
it, you may assure yourself that it comes lioiii ond 
who is 

“ Vour mo.st humble iScrvant, and Wrdl wisher, 

O. “ I’llU.OGAMOS.” 

No. 501.] SATUIiOAl, UCTOPFU d, 1712. 

Durum St‘(l leMiw ht palientm 
Vuicquul coriijii'ie t‘sl uefai — Hon. I Od xxiv 19 
J'n li.inl but wJirn wo luods imiHt boar, 

KuciuiiiJjr pulionet iiiakos Uic bunion — CnaKtn 

As some of the liiiest compositions among the an- 
cients uie 111 allegory, I have eiideavouicd, iii seve- 
ral ol my pa[)ers, to revive that vvaj of w riting, and 
hope 1 have not been altogether unsuccessful in it ; 
for 1 find there is always a great demand for those 
particular papeis, and caniioi but observe that se- 
veral authors have endeavoured of late to excel in 
works of this nature. Among these, I do not know 
any ouc who’ has succeeded bcltci than a very in- 
genious gentleman, to whoui I am obliged lor tbe 
following piece, and w ho was the author of the visioim 
lu the dbUth papei O. 

“ How are we tortuicd with the absence of what 
we covet to possess, when it appears to be lost to us' 
What excursions does the soul make in imagination 
after it ' and how does it turn into itsell again, 
more foolishly lond and dejected at the disappoint- 
ment i Uur gnef, instead of having recoiuse to lea 
son, which might restrain it, seaiehes to find u fur- 
ther nourishment. It calls upon memory to relate 
the several passages and circum-'Uinces of satisiac- j 
tion which we formerly enjoyed ; the pleasures we 
purchased by those riches that are taken from us; 
or the power and splendour of our departed honour‘<, 
cr lie voice, the words, the looks, the temper, and 
infections, of our fricuds that arc ileceased. It needs j 


and called the Kivcr of Tears, which, issuing from 
, two fountains on an upper ground, encompassed 
I an island that lay before us. The boat which jilicti 
1 in it was old and shattered, having been sometimes 
oveiset by the impatience aud haste of single pas- j 
songers to anive at the other side. This name- I 
diately was hronght to us by Misfoitiine who steers 
it, and we were all preparing to take our pliu es, 
when there appeared a woman of a mild aud com- 
posed behaviour, who began to detei us fioin it, by 
representing the daiigeis winch would attend our 
voyage. Hereupon some who knew her for I^a- 
tience, and some of those, too, who until thou cried 
the loudest, were persuaded by her, and returned 
back. The re.st of us went in, aud she (whose 
good-nature would not suffer her to forsake persons 
m trouble) desired leave to accomjiany us, that siie 
might at Ica.st administer some small comloit or ad 
vi< e while vve sailed. We w'ere no .sooner embaiked 
but the boat was pushed off, the sheet was spread, 
and being filled with sighs, which are the winds of 
ihat couiitiy, we made a passage to the fuitlier bank, 
through several difKculties of which the most of us 
seemed ulteily legaidless 

“ When vee lamlerj, we peiceived the island lo 
be strangely oveieast with fogs, winch no brightness 
could pierce, .so that a kind of gloomy honor sal 
always brooding over it. Tins had aomethiiig in it 
very shocking to eass tempers, insomucb that some 
(»thois, whom I’afieme had by this time gamed ovci, 
lelt us heie, and piivily conveyed themselves rouud 
the veige ot the isluno, to find a fold by which she 
told them they might escape. 

“ For my part, 1 still went along with those who 
were for piercing into the ceutie ot the place; and 
joining ourselves to olhcis whom we louud upon the | 
same join ney, we marched sob ninly as at a loueral, 
through bordeinig he<Jges ol rosemaiy, and thioiigh 
a grove ot yew tices, vvliicli love to overshadow 
tombs aud flouiish lu ehiiieliyaids. Here we lieard 
on every side the wailings and compLiuits of .M'veral 
ot the inhabitants, who had cast themselves tliston- 
solalely at the teet of tree.s ; and as we chanced to 
approach any of these, we might perceive them 
wringing their hands, beating their bicasls, tearing 
their hair, or after some other manner visibly agi- 
tated W'lth vexation. Our sorrows were heightened 
by the influence of what we heard and saw, aud one 
ot our number was wrought up to such a pitch of 
wildness, as to talk of banging hiinself upon a bough 
winch shot temptingly across the path we travelled 
in; but 'he was reairained flora it by the kind endea- 
vours of our above-mentioned comjiauion, 

“ We had now gotten into the most dusky, Bilcnt 
part of the island, and by the redoubled sounds 
of sighs, which made a doleful whistling in the 
branclR'S, the thickness of air, which occasioned 
faintish respiration, and the violent throbbing.s ol 
heart, whn h mure and more affected us, we touinj 
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that we approarhed the Grotto of Grief. It was a , we, had coasted by the shore to find the place where 
wide, hollow and melancholy cave, sunk deep in a they waited our coming ; that by showing thcmset?cs 
dale, and watered by rivulets that had a colour be- Ho the world only at the time when we did, they 
tween red and black. These crept slow and half 

II . . 1- _ j -.1 


congealed amongst its windings, and mixed their 
heavy inunnins with the echo of groans that rolled 
through all the passages. In the most reiiretl parts | 
of it sat the doleful being herself; the path to her 
w.is strewed with goads, stings, and thorns; and her 
throne on which she sat was broken into a rock, 
with ragged pieces pointing upwards for her to lean 
upon. A heavy mist hung above her; her head 
oppressed with it rccliiieil upon her arm. Thus did 
she reign over her di'jconsolate subjects, full of her- 
self to stupidity, in eternal pensiveness, and the 
jirofoundest silence. On one side of her stood De- 
jection just dropping into a swoon, and Paleness 


might seem also to have been among the troubles 
of the grotto. Hero the waters that rolled on the 
other side so deep and silent, were much dried up, 
and It was an easier matter for us to wade over 

The river being croasoil, we were received upon 
the further bank by our fiiends and acquaintance, 
whom Comfoit h.id brought out to congratulate our 
appearance in the world again. Some of these 
blamed us for staying so long away from them, 
others advised us against all temptations of going 
back again; every one was cautious not to renew 
our trouble, by asking any particulars of the jour- 
ney and all concluded that, in a case of so much 
melancholy and aiHittioii, we could not have made 


wasting to a skeleton ; on the other side were Caro , choice of a litter companion than Patience. Here 
inwardly tormented with imaginations, and Anguish j Patience, appearing serene at her praises, delivered 
suffering outward troubles to suck the blood from i us over to Comfort. Comfort smiled ut his receiving 
her heart in the shape of vultures. The whole vault | the charge; immediately the sky purplod on that 
had a genuine dismalness in it, which a few scat- i ^ide to which he turned, and double day at once 

1 1 ... ...U., _ l.l U <1 I .....Ir ... i lix/^ba ir. iiti.m Ti.rt ’» 


tered lamps, whose bluish flames uiose and sunk in 
their urns, distoveicd to our eyes with increase. 
SfJine of us fell down, ovei conic* and .spent with what 
[ they suffered in the way, and were given ovci to 
j those touiientois that stood on either hand of the 
. presence ; otliers, galled and mortified with pain, 

I recoveied the entrance, where Patience, whom we 
j had left hidinid, was still waiting to receive us. 

I "With her (whose company, was now become 
I more grateful to us by the want w'O had found of 
I her) we wnridcd round the grotto, and ascended .'at 
I the back of it, out of the mournful dale in whe:;^* 
j bottom it lay. On this cuiinenco we halted by hor 
! advice, to pant for bieath; and lifting our eyes, 

] wdiich until then were fixed downwards, felt a sullen 
j soit of satisfaction, ui obseiving through the shades 
{ what numbers had cuteied the island. This satis- 
I faclion, winch appears to have ill-lndure ui it, was 
excusable, because it happened at a time when we 
j were too much taken up with onr own concern, to 
j have respect to that ot others; and ihcicforc we did 
j not consider them as suflVnng, but our.selves as not 
I sutferiiig ill the most forlorn estate. It had also 
the gioundwork of humanity and compassion in it, 

I though the iniud was too dark and too deeply eii- 


broke in upon me." 
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Mi'lms, pejus, prosit, obsit, ml vulcnt, ni'<l quod luhet 

'I'liR. Heaui activ.ac 1. 

Itettor or worse, profitable or ilisadvaiittigeous, they see no- 
thing but what they list. 

When men read, they taste the matter with which 
they aie entertained, according as their own respec- 
tive t>tn-;'.es and inclinations have prepared them, 
and^ 'Hkc their reflections accordingly. Some; pe- 
’."^'ing Roman writers, would find in them, whatever 
j,the subject of the discourses were, paits which im- 
plied the grandeur of that people in their warfare. 
(»r their politics As for my pait, who am a mere 
Spectator, I diew this morning conclusions of their 
eminence in what I think great, lo wit, m having 
worthy sentiments, from the reading a comedy of 
Terence. The play was the Self-iormentur. It is 
from the heginniuij lo the end a perfect picture of 
human life, but I did not observe lu the whole one 


passage that could raise a laugh. How well dis- 
posed must that people be, who couM be entei tamed 
, with satisfaction by so sober and polite mirth 1 In 
gaged to perceive it; but as we proceeded onwards, | scene of the comedy, when one of the old 

it began to discover itself, and, from observing that accusp*, the other of impertinence for intcrpo- 

others were unhappy, we came to fpicstion one an- j j,,, affairs, ne answers, " I am a man, and 

other, when it was that wo met, and what were the : cannot help feeling any sorrow that can arrive at 
sad occasions that brought us together. Ihen we j man It is said this sentence was received with 
heard our stones, we compared them, we luutaally j ^ universal applause. Thor© cannot bo a greater 
gave and received pity, and so by degrees became j argument of the general gr<od undcM-standmg of a 
tolerable company. j people, th.ui a sudden conscut to give their appro- 

" A considerable part of the troublesome road was j a sentiment which has no emotion nr it. 


thus deceived ; at length the openings among the 


trees grew larger, the air seemed thinner, it layj actor, the manner of uttenng that sentence could 


with less oppression upon us, and we could now and 
then di.scern tracks in it of a lighter grayucs.s, like 
the breakings of day, short in durdtion, much en- 
livening, and called in that country gleams of 
amusement. Within a short while, llie»e gleams j 


If it W'cre spoken with never .so great skill in the 


have nothing in it which could strike any but people 
of the greatest humanity, nay people elegant and 
skilful in observations upon I't. It is possible he 
might have laid his hand on his bieiut, and, with a 
winning insinuation ui his countenance, expressed 


began to appear more Irequent, and then brighter |,,g neighbour that ho was a man who made his 
and of a longer continuance : the sigh* that hitherto cjvse his own ; yet I will engage a player in Covent- 
filled the air with so much dolefulne^s, alteied to garden might hit such an attitude a thousand times 
the sound of common breezes, and in geneial the ; before he would have been regarded. I have heard 


horrors of the island were abated, 

" When we liad arrived at last at the ford by 
which we were to pass out, wo mot with those fa- 
nhionable mourners who had been ferried ovf r along 
with us, and, who being unwilling to go as far as 


that a minister of state in the reign of Queen Eli* 

• Homo pum, et nihil humauiun a me aiicnura puto 
I ,im a mnn *. and .oil calnnnflp's. 

Til u touch humauity, come hone to ne —Colmav. 
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zabeth had all manner of books and ballads brought 
to Imn of what kind soever, and took great notice 
how much they took with the people; upon nhich 
he uould, and certainly might, veiy well judge of 
thoir present dispositions, and the most proper way 
of applying them according to his own lurnoses. 
What passes on the stage, and tne rticention it meets 
with from the audience, is a veiy useful instiuction 
ol this kind. According to v^llat 'vou may observe 
there on our stage, you see them often moved so di- 
rectly against all common sense and bumanitv, that 
)ou would be apt to pronounce us a nation of sa- 
vages. It cannot be called a rmstake of what is 
pleasant, but the very contrary to it is what most 
«ssuiedly takes with lln'in. 'I'he other night on old 
*voinan carried off with a pain in her side, with all 
the distortions and anguish of countenance whieh is 
natural to one m that cundituui, was laughed and 
clajiped off tlie stage. Terence’s comerly, whiih I 
am spcaKing of, is indeed wntteii as il‘ he hoped to 
please none but such as had a.s good a taste as iiiin- 
self. I could not hut reflect ujion (he natural de- 
scnptiofi of the innocent }Oiuig w’oman made by 
the seivant to his master. “ When 1 came to the 
house,” said he, “ an old woman opened the door, 
and 1 followed her in, because I could, by entering 
upon tlicm unawares, lii'tter ohseice what was )our 
mistress’s ordinary manner of .spcmcling her time, 
the only wa} of judging any fine’s iuclmationM and 
genius. I found her at her needh- in a sort of second 
mourning, which she wore lor an aunt she had lately 
lost. She had nothing on but what shewed she 
dressed only for lierself Her hair JiuL*p.^^gli- 
geiitly about her shoulders. She had none ji 
Rits with which otheis usi’d to set themselves on,' 
but liad that negligeneo of person which is reinaik- 
ablc‘ in those whc» are caieful of their minds. Then 
slie had a maid wlio was at wc/rk neai hei that was 
a slattern, becau'^e her mistress was careless; which 
I take to be another argument of )cmr securit) in 
her; for the go-betweens of women of intiigue are 
icwardcd too well to be dirty When }oii were 
named, and I told her }OU de'^ired to see her, she 
threw down her work foi jo), coveind her face, and 
decentl} hid her tears.” He must be a very good 
actor, and draw attention inf her from his owai 
character than (he words of the author, that could 
gain it among us for this speech, though so full of 
nature and good sense. 

The intolerable folly and confidence of players 
putting in words of their own, does in a gieat mea- 
suip feed the absurd taste of the audience. But 
liowever that is, it is ordinary for a clustei of cox- 
combs to take up the house to themselves, and 
ecjiially insult both the actors and the company. 
I'hcse savages, who want all manner of regard and 
deference to the rest of mankind, come only to show 
themselves to u.s, without any other purpose than to 
let us know they desjnse us. 

The gross of an audience is composed of two sorts 
of people, those who know no pleasure but of the 
body, and those who improve or command corporeal 
pleasures, by the addition of fine sentiments of the 
mind. At present the intelligent part of the com- 
pany are wholly subdued by the insurrection.^ bf 
those who know no satisfactions but what they have 
in common with all other animals. 

This is the reason that when a scone tending to 
procreation is acted, you see the whole pit in such a 
chuckle, and old lechers, with mouths open, stare at 
the loose gesticulations on the stage with shameful 
ei^nestnebu ; when the justest pictures of human 
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life in its calm dignity, and the properest senti- 
ments foi the conduct of it, pass by like mere nar- 
lalion, as tonduciug only to someW'hat much better 
which 18 to come after. 1 have seen the whole house 
at some times in so proper a disposition, that indeed 
I have trembled for the boxes, and feared the cn- 
tcit.iinmciit would end in the representation of the 
r.ijie of the Sabines. 

I w ould not be undei stood in this talk to argue 
(hat nothing is tolerable on the stage but what has 
an immediate tendency to the promotion o# virtue 
On the contrary, I can allow, piovidcd there is iu>> 
thing against the interostb of virtue, and is not of- 
fensive to good manneis, that things of an indiffe- 
rent nature may be represented. For fids reason 1 
have no exception to the well-drawn rustuities in 
the Coil n try lia/^e, and there is sometliing so mi- 
raculously plcaM'iiit in Dogget’s acting the aw'kw'aicl 
triumph and comic soriow of Hob in different cir- 
cumstances, that 1 shall nut be able to stay away 
whenever it is acted. All that vexes me is, that tlie 
gallantry of taking the cinlgels foi (ilouce'vtcrslmc, 
with the piide of hcait in tucking liiniseli up, and 
taking aim at his ailversary, as well as the other’s 
piotpsration in the liumnnity of low' romance, that 
he could not itromise the ’sipiire to break Hub’s 
Jiead, blithe would, if he could, do it lu love; then 
floiiiish and begin- I say whal vexes me is, that 
smh excellent touches as these, as w'eil as the 
’squiie’s being nut of all patience at Hob’s ‘success, 
and ventiiimg himself into the crowd, are (ircum- 
stances hardly taken notice of, ami the height of the 
jc:*t IS only in the very point th.it heads aie broken. 

1 am confident w'eie there a .seeue written, whcreiu 
‘jPeukeihtnan siionld break his leg by wieslling with 
Bullock, and Dicky come in to bet it, without one j 
word sa.d but what should he according to the exact | 
lules of siirgeiy m making this extension, and hind- ' 
ing up the leg, whole house should he in a loar | 
of applause at the dia.semhled anguish of the patient, j 
the help given by him who threw him down, and the 
handy address and arch looks of the surgeon. To 
enumerate the entrance of ghosts, tlie embattling ot 
airnies, the noise of heroes in love, with a thousand 
other enormities, would he to trari<;gic*ss the boundfi 
of tins paper, for which reason it is possible they 
may have liereaftcr distiuct discourses ; not forget- 
ting any of the audience who shall set up for actors, 
and interrupt the play on the stage; and players 
who shall prefer the applause of fools, to that ol the 
reasonable part of the company.— T. 

POSTSCHIPT TO SPECTATOU, 002, 

N. B, Theie are iii the play of the Self-Tvrrncirtoi 
of Terence, which is allowed a most excellent co- 
medy, seveial iiKidonts which would draw tears 
from any man of sense, arid not one which w-ould 
‘•move his laughter. — Spec, in folio, No. 521. 

This speculation, No. 502, is controveited in the 
Guard, No. 59, by a writer under the fictitious name 
of John Lizard; perhaps Dr. Edw. Young. 
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D-f-lo omnes dehinc aninio muUeres 

I'xR. t'un. act li sc. 3. 

Fiuin henceforward I blot out of my thoughts all rnemory 
of wuma.ikin j 

•‘Mr. Spect.\tor, 

“ You have often mentioned with great vehe 
mence and indignation the misbehaviour of people 
at church but I am at present to talk to you on 


i 
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that subject, and complain to you of one, whom at different oir in her countenance. When the music 
the same tune I know not what to accuse of, except was strong and bold, she looked exalted, but se- 
ll be looking too well there, and diverting the eyes lious; when lively and airy, she was smiling and 
of the congregation to that one object. However, gracious ; when the notes were moro soft and lan- 
1 have this to say, that she might have stayed at her gmshmg, she was kind and full of pity. When she 
own parish, and not come to pcrple.x those who arc had now made it visible to the whole congregation, 
otherwise intent upon their duty. by her motion and ear, that she could dance, and she 

“ Last Sunday was sovennight I went into a wanted now only to inform us that she could sing 
church not far from London-bridge; but I wish I too; when the psalm was given out, her voice was 
had been contented to go to my own parish, I am distmguiglied above all the icst, or rather people did 
sure it had been better for me; I say I went to not exert thoir own, in ordei to hear her. Never 
church thither, and got into a pew very near the was any heard so sweet and so stiong. The organist 
pulpit, I had hardly been accommodated with a observed it, and he thought lit to j)Iay to her oulv, 
scat, before there entered into the aisle a young and she swelled everj note, when she found she had 
lady in the veiy bloom of youth and beauty, and thrown us all uut, and had the last vCTse to herself 
dressed in the most elegant manner imaginable, j m such a manner as the whole congregation was 
Her form was such that it engaged the eyes of the i intent upon her, in the same manner as you see m 
whole congregation in an instant, and ininc among j the cathedials they aie on the person ivho sings 
the rest. Though we were all thus lixcd upon her, alone the anthem. Well; it came at lust to the 
she was not m the least out of countenance, or un- sermon, and our young lady wouhl nut lose her part 
der the least disorder, though uiiatteudecl by any ui (bat cither; tor she fixed her eye upon the 
one, and not seeming to know paiticularly where to preacher, and as ho said .inythirig she approved, 
place herself. However, she had not in the least a with one of Charles Mather’s tine (ablets she set 
confident aspect, but moved on with I he most grace- down the sentence, at once showong hi r fine hand, 
fill modesty, every one making way until she came the gold pen, her readiness in writing, and hei 
to a seat just over against that in whii'h I w-as judgment in choosing what to w'riti’. To sum uj: 
pl.iccd. The deputy of the w.iid .sat in that pew, what I intend by this lung and paiticular account, 
and she stood oppo.site to him, and at a glance into 1 mean to appeal to you, .whether it i.^ reasonable 
the seal, ihough she did not appear the least ac- that such a creature as this shall come from a jaunty 
quainted with the gentleman, was let in, with aeon- pait of the town, and give heiselt such violent airs, 
fusion that spoke much admiration at tiie novelty of to the dioturhaiue of an iniiotent and inoffensive 
the thiug. The service immediately began, and she eongrcgation, with her sublimities. The lai t, I as- 
composed heiscif for it with an air of so much good- sure you, was as I have related , but I liad like tc 

have forgot another very considerable particular 
As soon as church was done, she immediately step- 
•j*ed out of her pew, and fell into the finest pilty- 
patty air, ftirsooth, wonderfully out of counteuance, 
tossing her head up and down, as she swam along 
the body of the church. J, with several others of the 
inhabitants, followed her out, and saw her hold up 
her fan to a hackney-coach at a distance, who in> 
different sentiments expressed in the several parts mediately came up to her, and she whipped into it 
ol Divine service. I'hat gratitude and joy at a with great nmihlcness, pulled the door with a bow- 
thanksgiviiig, that lowliness and soiiow at the nig mien, a.s if she had been used to a belter glass, 
players for the sick and dibtrohied, (hat triumph at She .said aloud, ‘You know where to go,' and drove 
the passages which gave instances of the Divine off. Hy this time the bc.st of the eongrcgation was 
mercy, which ajipearcd respectively m her aspect, at the thurch-door, and I could hear some say, ‘A 
will Lc in my memory to ray last hour, I protest very fine lady •/ others, ‘ T’ll warrant you, she is no 
to you, Sir, she suspended the devotion of every one better than she should be,' and one very wise old 
around hei ; and tlie ease she did eveiytlnug with lady said, ‘she ought to have been taken up.’ Mi. 
soon dispersed the churlish dislike and hesitation in Spectator, I think this matter lies wholly before 
appioving what is excellent, too frequent among us, you for the offence does not come under any law, 
to a general attention and entertainment in obseiv- though it is apparent this creature came among us 
ing her behaviour. All the while that we were only to give her, self airs, and enjoy her full swing 
gazing at hei, she took notice of no object about in being admired I desire you will print this, that 
her, but had an art of seeming awkwardly attentive, she may be confined to her own parish ; for I cun 
whatever else her eyes W'cre accidentally thrown ^assure you there is no attending anything else in a 
upon. One thiug indeed was paiticular, she stood place where she is a novelty. She has been talked 
the whole service, and never kneeled or sat. f do of among us ever since under the uarno of ‘the 
not question hut that was to show herself with the phantom.’ but I would advise her to come no 
greater advantage, and set forth to better grace her more; for there is so strong a party made by the 
hands and arms, lifted up with the rao.st ardent de- women agam'ither, that she must . expect they will 
votion ; and her bosom, the fairest that ever was | not be excelled a second time in so outrageous a 
.seen, hare to observation; while rh., you must , manner, without doing her some insult. Young 
think, knew nothing of the concern she gai^ others, wcJbien, who assume after this rate, and affect ex- 
any other than as an cxamjile of devotion, that posing themselves to view m congregations at tho 
threw herself out, without regard to dress or gar- other end of the town, are not so mischievous, be- 
ment, all contiition, and loose of ail worldly re- 'cause they are rivalled by more of the same ambi- 
gards, in ecstasy of devotion. Well; now the organ 1 tion, who will not let the rest of the company be 
was to play a voluntary, and she was so skilful in ! particular; but in the name of the whole congrega- 
tuusic, and so touched with it, that she kept time not ' tion where I was, 1 desire you to keep these agree- 
oniy with some motion of her head, but also with a able dj,**turhances out of the city, where sobriety of 


ness and sweetness, that the conrossion whic.. .... 

uttered, so as to be heard W'here I sat, appeared a * 
.act of humiliation more than she had occasion for. 
The truth is, her beauty had something so lunocent, 
and yet so sublime, that we all gazed upon her like 
a phantom. None of the pictures q Inch we behold 
of the licst Italian painters have anything like the 
spirit which appcarcfl m her cuinitenance, at the 
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tiiamiers is still preserved, and all glaiing andobten- 
tatious beJiaviour. even in things laudable, distoun- 
tenunced. J wish you may never see the phantom, 
and am, “Sir, your most humble Servant, 

T. WuNDliR.” 
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Lepus tute ea.et pulpameiilum qiui?ris 

Tyu Eiin act uu ic I 

You are a hare yourself, and want daintiea, forsooth 

It is a great convenience to those who want wit 
to furnish out a conversation, that there is something 
or other in all conipames where it is wanted substi- 
tuted 111 its stead, whuh, atcoidiug to their taste, 
does the business as well. Of this nature is the 
agreeable pastime in eountry halls of cross-jiurposes, 
questions and conunands, and the like. A little 
superiorto tliest uie those who can play at crambo, 
or cap verses. 'I'licn above them arc such as can 
make verges, that is, riiyme; and among those who 
have the Latin tongue, stub as used to make what 
they (dll golden veises. Comuicrul me also to those 
who have not brains enough i’oi any of these exer- 
cises, and yet do noi gi\e up their pretensions to 
mirth. These cun slap }ou on the ha^k unawares, 
laugh loud, ask you bow you do with a twang on 
your shoulders, say you are dull to-day, and laugh 
a vdluntaiy to put you in humour; not to mciiLion 
the l.iboiious way among the minor poets, of making | 
things come into such and such a shape, as that of 
an egg,' a hand, an axe, oi any tiling that nobody 
had ever thought on befoie, for that puiposc, or 
which would have cost a great deal of pains to 
aceomjilisli, if they did. But all these methods, ^ 
though they arc nietiiauical, and may be arrived .it 
with the smallest c.ipacity, do not seivo an honest 
gentleman who wants wit ioi hisordinaiy occasions; 
the^cfoie it is ab^olutcdy neccssai y that the poor in 
nnagination should have something winch may be 
serviceable lo them at all hours upon all common 
occurrences. That which wc call punuing is there- 
fore greatly uU'ected by men of small intelletts. 
'J^hese men need not be concerned with you for the 
whole sentence ; but if they can say a quaint thing, 
or bring in a word which sounds like any one woid 
you have spokem to them, they can tuiii the discourse, 
or diatract you so that you cannot go on, and by 
c'ouscquenco, if they cannot bo as witty as you are, 
they can liindei your being any w'lttier than they 
arc. Thus, if you talk of a candle, he “ can deal” 
with you ; and if you ask him to help you to some 
bicttd, a pTinstf’r should think himself very ‘‘ ill- 
bied” if he did ru.t ; and if he is not as ‘‘ well-bred” i 
as yourself, he hopes tor grams” of allow. me e. If' 
you do not understand that last fancy, you must re- 
cidlcct that bread is made of giain ; and so they go’ 
on for ever, without possibility of being exhausted. 

There are another kind of jieopic of small facul- 
ties, who supply want of wit with want of breeding; 
and because women are both by nature and educa- 
tion more offended at any thing winch is immodest 
than we men arc, these are ever harping upon things 
they ought not allude to, arid deal mightily in double 
nic.-inings. Every oini’s own observalnm will sug- 
gest instances enough of this kind without iiiy men- 
tioning any; for your double meaiiPis are dispersed 
up and down through all parts of the town or city 
where there are any to otVencl, in order to set off 
themselves. These men are mighty loud laughers, 
and held very pretty gentlemen with the sillier and 


I unbred part of womankind. But, above all already 
! mentioned, or any who ever w'ere, or ever can be in 
the woild, the happiest and surest to he pleasant, 
are a sort of people whom we have not indeed lately 
heard much of, and those are your “bitcis.” 

I A Inter is one who tells you a thing you have no 
I leason to disbelieve in itself, and jiernaps has given 
I you, before he bit you, no reason to disbelieve it for 
1 ius saying it; and, if you give him credit, laughs in 
' your tace, and triumphs that he has deceived you 
I In a w'orci, a biter is one who thinks you m. fool, be- 
cause you do nut think him a knave. This desenp- 
tiou of him one may insist upon to be a just one ; 
j for what else but a dcgiee of knavery is it, to depend 
] upon deceit for what you g.ain of another, be ii in 
I point of wit, or interest, or any thing else ? 

This w.iy of wiL ifi called “ biting,” by a metaphor 
t.iken from beasts of prey, which devour harmless 
and unainied animals, and look upon them as their 
food wherever they meet them. The sharpeib about 
town veiy ingeniously uuderstood themselves to be 
to the undcsigning ^art of mankind what foxes aic 
to lambs, and theietoie used the word biting, to cx- 
piess any exploit wherein they had ovei-ie.uhed 
any innocent and inadveiteiit man of his purse. 
These rascals of late years have been the gallants of 
the town, and carried it with a fashionable haughty 
air, to the discouragement of modesty, and all honest 
.uts. Shallow fops, who are goveincd by the eye, 
and admiic evciy thing that struts m vogue, took 
up from the sharpers the phrase of biting, and used 
It upon all occasions, cither lo dibow ii any nonsensi- 
cal stuff they should talk themselves, or evade the 
rhice of what was icasonably said by otheis. Thus, 
'•hen one of these cunning creatuies was enterecl 
into a debate with you, whether it was practicable in 
the piosont state of affaiis to accomplish sut'h a pro- 
position, and you thought he had Ivt fall what de- 
slrojed his snle of the question, as soon as you 
[ looked with an earnestness ready to lay hold ot it, 

I he immediately cried, ” Hite/’ and you were imme- 
I diately to acknowledge all that part was in jest. 

! They carry this to all the extiavagance imaginable; 
and if one of these witlings knows any paiticulars 
• which may give authoiity to what he says, he is still 
I the more ingenious if he imposes upon your credu- 
j lity. I remember a remarkable instance of this 
kind. There came up a shiewd young fellow to a 
I plain young man, Ins countryman, ancl taking him ' 
aside with a grave concerned countenance, goes on 
at this late . ” I see jou hei*e, and h.ive you heard 
nothing out of Yorkshire r^r— You look so .surpiTsed 
you could not have heard of it — and yet tho paili- 
culars .Tie such that it cannot be false; 1 am sorry 
I am got into it so far that 1 now must tell you ; but 
1 know not but it may be for your service to know. 
On Tue.stlay last, just after tlinnei — you know Ins 
manner is to smoke — opening his box, jour fatlier 
fell down dead in an apoplexy.” The youth showed 
the filial sorrow w'hich he ought — Upon which tho 
witty mil u cried, “Bite; there was nothing in all 
this ” 

To pwt ar> end to this silly, pernicious, frivolous 
way at once, I will give tin? rcadei one late instance 
of a hit^ wlmh no biter for the future will ever bo 
able to equal, though I heartily wish him the same 
occasion. It is a superstition with some surgeons 
who beg the bodies of condemned malefactors, to go 
to the gaol, and bargain for the carcase with the 
crirainsl himsedf. A good honest follow did so last 
sessions, and was admitted to the condemned men 
1 on the morning wherein they didd. The surgeon 
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communicated his business, and fell into discourse senate of the Roman commonwealth, and at the same 
with a Lttle fellow, who refused twelre shillings, time outshined all the philosophers of antiquity in 
aud insisted upon fifteen for liis body. The fellow his library and in his retirements, as busying him* 
who killed the officer of Newgate, very forwardly, self m the college of augurs, and observing with a 
and like a man who was willing to deal, told him, religious attention after what manner tho chickens 
“Look you, Mr. Surgeon, that little dry felloiV, pepked the ^^everal grams of corn which were thrown 
who has been half starved all his life, and is now to them? 

half dead with fear, cannot answer your purjmse. I Notwithstanding these follies are pretty well worn 
have ever lived high aud freely, my veins are full, out of the minds of the wise and learned in the pre- 
I have not pined in impriiionment ; you sec my crest ,8ent ago, multitudes of weak and ignorant persons 
swells to your knife; and after Jack Catch has done, i arc still sWves to them. There are numberless arts 
H?^ti my honour you will fiud me as sound as ever of prediction among the vulgar, which are too tn- 
a bullock in any of the markets. Come, for twenty fling to enumerate; and infinite observations of 
shillings 1 am your man.'* Says the surgeon, days, nufitbers, voices, and figures, which are re- 
“ Done, there is a guinea.” This witty rogue took gaided by them as portents and proci^je?. In short, 
the money, and as soon as he had it m his fist, cries, every thing prophesies to the superstitious man ; 


“ Bite; I am to be hanged in chains.” there is scarce a straw, or a rusty piece of iron, that | 

T. lies in his way by accident. 

It is not to be conceived how many wizards, gip- 
No. 505.] THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1712. seys, and cunning men, are dispersed through all the 

V, . . . ... counties and market-towns of Great Britain, not to 

Non habeo dcniquo naucl Mnrsum aiigurem, ^ i* . . n » * i l i 

Non UcanoB aru^ces, non de circo astrologos mention the fortune-tellers and astrologeis, who live 

Non Isiacoa oonjoctorea, non interpretea •loalntumt very comfortably upon tho curiosity of several well- 

Non enim suntii, nut solentia, aut arte dlvim, disposed persons in the cities of Loudon and West- 

Scci super'itUiosi vales, Inipudentcaqun harloli, min<;t r 

Aut luerloB, aut maani, autqiubus egeataa impcrat- miusrcr. j. i « 

Qui 8 U 1 quffistu'* causa fictaa‘8U3cJlant Bontentms . Among the many pretended arts of divination, 

Qul sibi gettulain non sapiuut, aJterl monatranl viam , there is none which so universally amuses as that 
Jiuibu. dlvulM polluCTtur, .lb us drauhrnam polunt. dreams. 1 have indeed nhsevve.l iii a late speen- 

De dhima deducdut drachniani. reddant cajtera. , .1 . .l i 1 . ‘ 

Ennius. lation, that there have been sometiiues, upon very 

A ugvirfl and soothsay ers, aslrologera, extraordinary occasions, supeiuatural revelatiaus 

iJivincrs, aud mterpfeteia of diearna, made to certain iieisons by this means; but as it is 

m'lLS ?S-;r„.au .K.n. «'»= chief b,is,„ees of this paper l„ root oul popular 

For gaui, imaginary soheinoa tlioy draw , eirors, I must endeavour to expose the folly and 

Waiid'itirs thtMusdves, lliey yimle another's steps . superstition of those persons, who, in the coiainoii 

And for poor Mxpci.ee promise ™unile««eallh. j Ordinary cour.so of life, lay any slrcsi. upon 

Let them, if they expect to be belie\c*d, ^ ^ . 11^ { v S 

Deduct tho iiXpenco, and beaiow th»' rest filings of so uiicert.im, shadowy, and chimerical a 

.'11 nature. This 1 cannot do more effectually than by 

Thosb who have maintained that men would be following letter, which is dated from u quarter 
moio miserable than beasts, were their hones con- t(,vN'n that has always been the habitation of 

fined to this life oulv, among other couBiderations some prophetic Philomath, it having been u.ual, 
take notice, that the latter are only afflicted with the out of mind, for all smh people as have lost 

anguish of the present evil whereas the former aie ,,.,1, to resort to tliat place citlicr for their 


very often painerl hy the lefloction on what is passed, mstiuctioii 

j and the fear of what is to come. This fear of any 
future difficulties or misfortunes is so natuial to the “ Mu. SrEcxATOu, Moorfields, Oct. 4, 1712, 
mind, that were a man’s sorrows and disquietudes „ , considered whethei 'theic be any 

summed up at the endnf his life. It would generally trade wanting ii, this great city, after h.aving aur. 
he found that he had suffeied more from the appre- ,.a„U 3 aud piofcs. 

honsion of such evils as never happened to him, r i ♦r.ta.n ar, 


.e louna rnai ne naa suneieu more irom i le appre- , attentively sill kinds of ranks and piofes- 

hension of such evils as nevef happened to him, | j jf, 

than Irom those evils which bad really befallen him „„ mteniretcr 

ro this wc may add, th.at among those evils which | „f there 

hefal us, there are many which have been raoro | ^,,0 a,e voiy much puizied 

p.iinful to us in thep.ospect, than by their actual 1 ,h,s p,„ „%lar, aid dream a whole year tugelher 

picssure, . , , • . r . -a .without being ever the wiser for it. I hope lam 

1 his na ur.al impatienee to look into f.ity.ly, and having studied 

0 know what acciaeiits may happen to us hereafter. {, ean.lle-l,g\t all the rules of art which have been 
has given birth to many ruticulous aits and mven- « jhis subject. My great undo by 
tions. femme found their prescience on H't- lines of I g,.„j^.h h.ghlanJcr, and secouJ- 

a man s hand, others on the futures of bis face ; I „"ht„d. I have four liug.M . and two thumbs upon 
some on the signatures which nature has impressed hand, and was born ou the longest night of Uio 
on his body, and others on his ojvn haud-wnt.ng: Christian and sur-namc begin aud end 

some rend men’s lortuncs in the stars as others ^„h the same letters. I am lodged in Moorlields, 

have searched after lbe“‘ »■ the -entrails of eas , j house that for these fifty years has been always 

or tho riights ot birds. Men "f ^e has* sense have | ^ 

heeu touched more nr less with these gr,.undless ...jf company, so much as myself, 

horrors and presages of futurity, upon surveying j ordinary women of the town, you must know 
tne most mdifferent works of nature. Can any ; there ari many of them who every day in then 
thing be more surprising than to consider Cicero • seeing or hearing of any thing that is 

who made the greatest figure at the bar and m tho „„oapoeted, cry, < My dream is out;' and cannot 
‘ . f , , (go to sleep in quiet the next night, until something 

* This censure of Cicero socins to be unfounded . fer It t hannened which ha* exnounded tli« 

sttid of biin that he v\Ondored how one augur could meet nu- , nappenea WDkD nas expounnea tU«* 

oLltLr winioutiiiUk-iuiiu in hia lace I visions of the preceding one. Iheio are others who 

2 P 


pouu PbS company, so much as myself, 

au veying I Qf^nary women of the town, you must know 
an %ny there are many of them who every day in then 

jCerO, Evos iiOon bpmncT ni* hnnnnir nf oiiv thiixy tlkat ic. 
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I arc in very ^'rcat pain fur nui being able to recover 
; the t in-um‘'taDces of a dream, that made strong im- 
I pn-hsioiis upon them while it lasted, la short. Sir, 

I (here aic inuny whose waking thoughts are wholly 
i employed on their sleeping ones. For the benefit, 

' llicrelore, of this cuiious and inquisitive part of. my 
I (ellow-suhjects, 1 shall in the firat plate tell those 
I poisons what they dieamt of, who fancy they never 
I dream at all. In the next place I shall mako out 
I any du.irn, upon hearing a single circumstance of 
I it ; and, in the last place, 1 shall expound to them 
j the good or bad lortiine which such dreams portend. 

I If they do not presage good luck, I shall desiie iio- 
I thing fur my pains ; not (juestioning nt the same 
tune, tlicit those who consult me will he so reasun- 
I able as to alford me a moderate share out of any 
tousideiable estate, pioht, oi emolument, uJiich 1 
shall thus discover to them. 1 inleipiet to the poor 
for nothing, on condition tlmt their names may he 
inseiled in public luU ertisernents, to attest the tiutli 
of such my iiiterpietatinns. As foi people of quality, 
or others who are indisposed, and do care to come 
lu pel sou, 1 can mterju et their dreams by seeing 
their water. I set asnle one day in the week tor 
loveis, and luterpiet by the gieat tor any geutlc- 
woruau who is tin ucd of sixty, after the rate of half- 
a.erown per week, with the UMial aliowames foi 
good luck. 1 have several rooms and apartments 
fitted up at reasonable rates, tor such as have not 
convcuienccs tor dicaining at their own houses. 

“ Tin s Tkoi'honu's. 

0 “ N. B. I am not dumb.” 
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C'uidid.i perpiUiio reside. Coiitfordui, leclo, 

'I'ainque p.ui semper sit Venus eipia jugo 
llilijtal ill.i scneni (jiniiidciin. sed el ill.i marito, 

'I'uiic qiioque cum fueut, non videatur .inua 
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I’erpetu.il hainioiiy llunr lied attend. 

Ami ViMiiut still the VNell-m.U( liM pair tjcfiiend ' 

May sbe, when Umo Iiuh auiik him .iitn yeais, 

I,ov(* liei old rinii, and cherish lus wfme hairs. 

Nor Ilf pel eel ve her eliarrns llirnui'h apm deeay. 

But tliiiik each happy sun his bridal day I 

Tnii: following essay is written by the gentleman 
to wDom the world is obliged for those several cx- 
rclleiit discouiscs which have been marked with the 
leUer X . — 

I I have somewhere met with a fable that made 
Wealth the tather of Love. It is ccitain a mind 
ought at least to be five from the apprehen.sion.s ot 
want and poverty, before it can fully attend to all 
the Boltue.sscs and endeanneuts of this passion, uot- 
witlistauding we sec multitudes of married people, 
who are utter strangers to this delightful passion,** 
amidst all the affluence of the most plentiful for- 
tunes. 

f It is not sufficient, to make a marriage hap^iy, 

j that the humours of two people should be alike. I 
could instance a hundred pair, who have not the 
least sentiment of love rernaining for one another, 
yet are so like in their humours, that if they were 
not already married, ihe whole world would design 
them for man and wife. 

' The spnit of love baa something so extremely fine 

I m it, that it is very often disturbed and lost, by 
some little ucculonts, which'the careless and unpo- 
lito never attend to, until it is gone past recovery 
Nothing has more contiibuted to banish it from a 


married state, than too great a familiarity, and lay- 
ing aside the common rules of decency. Though I 
could give instances of this lu several particulars, I 
shall only mention that of dress. The beaux and 
belles about town, who dress purely to catch one aii- 
uther, think there is no turther occasion for the 
bait, when their first design has succeeded. But 
besides the too common fault in point of neatness, 
there are seveial others which I do not remember 
to have seen touched upon, but in one of our modern 
comedies, vvheie a Ficnch woman olleriug to un- 
dress and dress herself before the lovei of the play, 
and assuring his [her] imstiess that it was very 
usual in France, the lady tells hei that is a secret 
in dregs she never knew bcfoie, and that she was so 
unpolished au English woman, as to resolve never 
to leain even to dress befoie her husband. 

Th ere is sometliing so gross in the c<irriago ol 
some wives, that they lose their husbands’ heaiLs fur 
faults, which if a man has either good-natuie or 
good-broediug, he kiiow.s not how to tell them of. I 
am alraid, indeed, the ladies are generally most 
faulty in this particulai ; who, at their fiist giving 
in to love, find the way so smooth and pleasant, that 
they f.iiK’y it is scaice possible Lo be tired lu it. 

lh(‘ie is so much nicety and disci etioii reqmicd 
lo keep love alive after mai ruige, and make eonvci- 
salion still now and agreeable after tw'eiity or thiity 
years, that I kuow uothiug wdiich seems lOiulily to 
promise it, but an earnest endeavoui to [ilease on 
both sides, and superior good sense on Ihe part of 
the man. 

By a man of sense, 1 mean one acquaiiileil with 
bu‘'iness and letteis. 

A woman very much settles her esteem for a man, 
according to the ilguic ho makes m the world, and 
the chaiactei ho biMi.s among his own sex As 
learning is the chief advantage we have over them, 
it is, methinks, as scandalous and inexcusable foi 
a man of fortune to bo illiterate, for a woman not 
<o know' how to behave lierseli on the most ordinary 
occasions. It is this which sets the two sexes at the 
gieatest distance- a woman is vexed and sui prised, 
to find nothing more in tlie conveisatiou of a man 
than in the common tattle of her own .sc.x. 

Some small engagement at least in business, not 
only sets a man’s talents in the fairest light, and 
j allots him a part to act in which a wife cauuol well 
iiiLeimeddle, but gives frequent occasions foi those 
little abst-nces, which, wliat(*ver seeming uneasiness 
they may give, are some ol the best piescrvativee of 
love and desire 

The fair s(>x are so conscious to themselves, that 
they have nothing ni them which ran deserve en- 
tirely to engross the whole man, that they heaitily 
despise one, who, to use their own expiessiuuSj is 
always banging at their apron-stiings. 

Lietitia is prcitty, modest, tender, and has sense 
enough ; she married Eraslus, who is in a post of 
some business, and has a general taste in most parts 
of polite learning. Leetitia, wherever she visits, 
has the pleasure to hear of something which was 
handsomely said or done by Erastus. Erastus, since 
his marriage, is more gay in his dress than ever, and 
lu all cpmpanies is as complaisant to Laetitia as to 
any other lady, I have seen him give her her fun, 
when it has dropped, with all the gallantry of a 
lover. When they take the air together, Erastus is 
continnally improving her thoughts, and with a turn 
of u I Laud spirit which is peculiar to him, giving her 

• The " FuneraJ,” or *• Grief A la-inikle,'’ ty Sieele. 
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ail insight into things she had no notion® of bcforo. 
Lsetitid is transported at having a new world thus 
opening to her, and hangs upon the lUau that gives 
her such agreeable informations. Erasius has ear- 
ned this point still further, as he makes her daily 
not only more fond of him, hut intiuitely more satis- 
fied with herself. Erastus finds a justness or beauty 
in whatever she says or observes that Lffititia her- 
self was not aware of ; and by his assistance she has 
discovered a hundred good qualities and accomplish- 
ments in herself, which she never before once 
dreamed of. Erastus, with the most artful com- 
plaisance in the world, by several remote hints, finds 
the means trf make her say or propose almost what- 
evei he lias a mind to, which he always receives as 
her own distovery, and gives her all the reputation 
of it. 

Erastus has a perfect taste in painting, and car- 
ried Lretitia with him the other day to see a collec- 
tion of jiicturcs. I sometimes visit this happy couple. 
As we were lai^t week walking in the long galleiy 
before dinner, “I have lately laid out some money 
in paintings,’* says Erastus; “ I bought that Venus 
and Adonis puiely upon Laetitia’s judgment ; if cost 
me tineescoie guineas, and I was this moimng of- 
fered a hundred foi it.*’ 1 turned towards Eietifia, 

and saw her cheeks glow with plea.^uie, while at the 
!«ame time she cast a look upon Eiastus, the most 
fender and art'cctionate 1 over beheld. 

Flavilla married Tom Tawdry; she was taken 
I w'ltli his laced coat aud rich sword-knot , she has 


give it a relish of truth ; which i® the natural food 
and nourislimeut of the understandiiiv, a® virtue is 
the perfection and happiness of the will. 

There are many authuis who have shown wherein 
the malignity of a lie consists, and set forth in 
I proper colours the heinousness of the offence. I 
shall here consider one particular kind of this crime, 
which has not been so much spoken to; I mean 
that abominable piactice of party-lying. This vice 
IS so very piedominant among u’s at present, that a 
man is thought of no pnuciplcs who does not pro- 
pagate a certain system of lies. The coflee-boiisea 
arc supported by them, the press is choked with 
them, eminent authors live upon them. Our bottle 
conveisalion is so infected with them, that a parlj- 
lic 15 grown as fashionable an entoitamment as a 
lively catch or merry stoiy. The truth of it ns, half 
the great talkers in the nation would be struck dumb 
w'cro this fountain of discouise dried up. There is, 
however, one advantage resulting from this detest- 
i able practice ; the very appeal ancps of truth arc so 
j little regarded, that lies are at present discharged 
J in the air, and begin to hurt nobody. When we 
' hear a party story from a stranger, we consider whe- 
; thei he is a whig or a fory that i elates it, and im- 
' mediately conclude they are words of course, in 
which the honest gentleman designs to recommend 
his zeal, without any concern foi his verai ity. A 
man is looked upon as bereft of common sense, that 
gives credit to tlie relatiouK of parlf^writcrs ; nay, 
hib own trieuds shake their head.s at him, and con- 


(lie inoi tification to see Tom desjiiscd by all the 
worthy pait of hia own sex. Tom has nothing to do 
after dinner, but to determine whether be will pare 
ins nails at St. James’s, White’s, or Ins own house, 
lie has said uolhmg to Flavilla since they weie 
married whicli she might nut have hoai das well 
from her own woman. Ho however takes great 
ciiic to keep up the saucy ill-natured authority of a 
husband Whatever Flavilla happens to assert, 
Ttnn nnmediatcdy contradicts with an oath by way 
of piefaco, and, “ My dear, 1 must tell you you talk 
most confoundedly silly.” Flavilla had a heart 
naturally us well disposed foi all the tenderness of 
love as that of Lnetitia ; but as love seldom couti- 
11 lies long after esteem, it is difticult to determine, 
at present, whether the unhapjiy Flavilla. hates or 
despises the person most whom slie is obliged to lead 
her whole life with.— X. 
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Preserv'd from sb.nmc by numbers on our side 

TnEiib. is something very sublime, though very fan- 
ciful, in Plato’s description of the Supreme Being ; 
that “ truth is his body, and light his shadow.” Ac- 
cording to this dehnition, there is nothing so contra- 
dictory to his nature as error and falsehood. The 
Platonists had so just a notion of the Almighty’s j 
aversion to cveiy thing which is false and erroneous, | 
that they looked upon truth as no less necessary than I 
virtue to qualify a human soul for the enjoynnent of I 
a separate state. For this reason, as they recom- 
mended moral duties to qualify and season the will for 
a future life, so they prescribed several contenipla- , 
tioDS and sciences to rectify the understanding. 
Thus, Plato has called mathematical demonstmtious 
the cathartics or purgatives of the soul, as being the 
mofct proper means to cleanse it from error, and to 


sidei him iii no other light tliau as an oflitious tool, 
or a well-incaiiing idiot. When it was foimerly the 
fashion to husband a lie, and trump it up in soino 
cxtraoidiuary emergoucy, it generally did e.xecution, 
tt\id was not a little seiviccable to the faction that 
made use of it ; but at present every man is upon 
Ills guaid ; the arlihce has been too otten repeated 
to take effect. 

I have frequently wondered to see men of probity, 
who would scorn to utter a falsehood fur their own 
particular advantage, gue so readily into a lie when 
It IS become th<* voice of their faction, notwithstand- 
ing they are thoroughly sensible of it as such. How 
I is ID possible for thohC who are men of honour in 
their pcrsoii.s, thus to become notonous liars in their 
party ? If we look into the bottom of this matter, 
wo may find, I think, thice reasons for it, ami at 
. the same time discovci the insufficiency of these 
J reasons to justify so criminal a practice, 
j In the first place, men aie apt to think that the 
; guilt of a he, aud consequently the punishment, 

I may be very much diminished, if not wholly worn 
out, by the multitudes of those who partake in it. 
Though the weight of a falsehood woulcl be too heavy 
for one to bear, it grows light in their imagination 
\^hcn it 13 shared among many. But in this ease a 
man very much deceives himself; guilt, wheu it 
! spreads through numbers, is \ot so properly divided 
I as multiplied. Every one is crimmal m proportion 
to the offence which he commits, not to the number 
of those who are his companions in it. Both the 
crime and the penalty he as heavy upon every in- 
dividual of an offendinjit multitude, as they would 
upoif any single person, had none shared with him 
in the offence. In a word, the division of guilt is 
like that of matter ; though it may be separated into 
infinite portions, every portion shall have the whole 
essence of matter in it, and consist of as many parts 
as the whole did before it was divided. 

But in the second place, though multitudes, who 
join in a lie, cannot exempt themselves from th® 
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(hc*y may I’lrmi the shame of it. The scandal 
ot a he IS in a manner ln^t and aumhilated, when 
tlilliKsed among several thousands ; us a drop of the 
blackest tincture wears away and vanishes, when 
mixed and tonlused in a considerable body of water ; 
the blot IS still in it, but is not able to discover itself. 
Tins IS certainly a very great motive to bcveial 
party-offenders, w'ho avoid crimes, not as they arc 
prejudicial to their virtue, but to their reputation. 
It IS enough to show the weakness of this reason, 
which palliates guilt without removing it, that every 
man who is influenced by it declares iiiinsclf m cllect 
an infamous hypocrite, prefers the appearance of 
viitue to Its reality, and is deiei mined in his con- 
duct ueitlier by the dictates of his own coiisticmte, 
the suggestions of true honour, nor the princijjles of 
leligiou. 

The third and last great motive foi men’s joining 
in a jiopular falsehood, or, as I have liilherto called 
it a paity-lie, notwithstanding tlicy aie convinced 
of It uj> bUih, 18 the doing good to a cause whmh 
every party may be snp])ospd to look upon as the 
most meritorious. The uiisouiiducbS ot this principle 
has been so often exposed, and is so universally a<-- 
knowledged, that a man must be an utter sti anger 
to the principles either of iiatuial leligioii oi Chiis'- 
tianity, who suffers himself to be guided by it. It 
a mail might promote tlie supposed good ol fais 
country hy the blaiko'^t calumnies and falscdioods, 
our nation aboi^ds more in jiatiiots than any other 
of the Chnstian world. When Pompey was desired 
not to set sail in a tempest lliat would hazard hi.s 
life, “ Jt IS necessary fur me,” says he, “to sail, but 
it 15 not riecessaiy for me to live.” Every man 
should say to himself, with the same spirit, “ It is my 
duty to speak truth, though it is not my duty to her 
in dll oflice.” One of tiie fathers lias earned this 
point 60 high as to dec laic he would not tell a lie, 
though he weie sure to gam heaveu by it. How- 
ever extravagant such a protestation may appear, 
every one will own that a man may say, veiy rea- 
sonably, he would not tell a he, it he wcie sure to 
gam hell by it; oi, it you have a mind to soften the 
cxpiessioii, that lie would not tell a lie to gam any 
tempoial reward by it, when he should luu the 
hazard of losing much more than it was possible lor 
hnu to gam, 

O. 
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loi oU those aio nccounU'd iuid denornujulcd tynintt, who 
oxeu-iae a ptriiclual powLi in lUal state which was before 
tree. 

The fidlow'ing letters complain of what 1 have 
fiei[ucntly obscived with very much indignation ; 
thercfoie shall give them to the public m the woids 
with which my coi respondents, who suffer under the 
hardships mentioned in them, describe them - 

“ Mil. SPLCTAIOK, 

“ Id former ages all pretensions to dominion have 
been supjiorted and submitted to, either upon ‘ac- 
count of inheritance, comjuest, or election; and all 
bucli persons, who have taken upon them any so- 
vereignty over their fellow-creatures upon any other 
account, have been always called tyrants, not so 
much because they were guilty of any particular 
barbanticB, as because every attempt to such a bu- 
permnty was lu its nature tyrannical. But there 


is another sort of potentates, who in.iy ivith greater 
propriety be called tyranta than those last mentioned, 
both as they assume a despotic dominion over those 
ds ficc as themselves, and as they support it by acts 
ot notable oppression and injustice ; and these are 
the rulers m all clubs and meetings. In other go- 
vernments, the punishments of some have been al- 
leviated by the rewards of others : but what makes 
the reign of these potentates so particularly grievous 
is that they are exquisite m punishing they subjects 
at the same time they have it not m their power to 
loward them. That the reader may the belter com- 
piehend the natuie of these monarchs, as well as the 
imserablo state of those that aie their vaSsals, I shall 
give an account of the king of the company I am 
fallen into, whom lor his paitnular tyranny I shall 
call Dionysius ; as also of the seeds that sprung up 
to this odd sort of empTC. 

“ Upon all meetings at taverns, it is necessary 
some one of the company should take it upou him to 
get ail things in such order and readiness as may 
contribute us much as possible to the felicity of the 
convention ; such as hastening the fire, getting a 
sufficient miinber of candles, tasling the wine with 
a judicious smack, fixing the supper, and being 
brisk foi tlie dispati h of it. Know, then, that Di- 
onysius w'cnt ibioiigh these offices with an air that 
seemed to express a satisfaction idther in serving the 
public tlian in gratifying any particular inclination 
ol his own. We thought him a person of an exqui- 
site palalc, and theiefoie by consent beseeclied him 
to be always our proveditor; which post, after lie 
had handsomely denied, be could do no otherwise 
thrill accept. At fiist, he made no other use of his 
liovver than m letommeiiding such and-such things 
to the company, ever allowing these points to b<‘ 
disputable, insomuch thrit 1 have often caiiied the 
debate foi partridge, when Ins majesty has given 
intimation of the high relish of duck, but at the 
same lime has cheerfully submitted, and devouied 
his paitndge with most gracious resignation. This 
submission on his side natuiallv produced the like 
oil ours; of which he in a little time made such bai- 
barous advantage, as in all (hose matters, which be- 
fore seemed indifferent to him, to issue out certain 
edicts as uncontrollable and unalterable as the laws 
of the Medcs and Persians, lie is by tuiiiw out- 
rageous, peevish, forward, and jovial, lie thinks 
It our duty for the little offices, as pioveditor, that 
m leturn all ronvcisatiun is to be mteriupted or 
promoted by his inclination tor or against the pre- 
sent humour of the company. We feel, at juesent, 
m the utmost extiemity, the msuleuce of office ; how- 
ever, I, being natuially warm, veutuied to oppose 
biiu in a dispute aliout a haunch ol venison. 1 was 
altogether tor rua.stiiig, but Dionysius declaicd bim- 
seil foi boiling with so much prowess and lesolulion, 
that the cook thought iL necessary to consult his own 
safety, lather than the luxury of my proposition. 
With the same authority that he orders what wo 
shall eat and drink, he also commands us where to 
•do it: and we change our taverns according as he 
suspects any treasonable piacticcs in the settling 
the bill by the master, or sees any bold rebellion m 
point of attendance by the waiters. Another reason 
lor changing the seat of empire, I conceive to be 
the pride he takes in the promulgation of our slavery, 
though we pay our club foroui entertuiuments, even 
in these palaces of our grand monarch. When he 
has a fAind to take the air, a party of us are com- 
manded out by way of life-guard, lord we march un- 
der us great leslmtions as they do. If wo meet a 
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ne'fflibouriiig kirg, wo give or keep the way, ac- 
ooniiug as we are out-numbered or not; and if the 
tram of each is equal in uuml>tT, rather than give 
battle, the superiority is soon adjusted by a desertion 
from rme of them. 

“ Now the expulsion of these unjust rulers out of 
all societies would gain a mart as everlasting a re- 
putation as either of the Pi uluses got from their 
endeavours to extirpate tyranny from among the 
Homans. I confess myself to be iii a couspuacy 
against the lusuiper of our club; and to show my 
reading as well as my merciful disposition, shall al- 
low him until the ides of March to doth lore himself. 
If he seems to affect empire until that turn*, and 
does not gradually recede from the inrursu)!!^ he 
has made upon our liberties, he shall find a dinner 
diossed which he has no hand in, and shall be 
tieated with an order, maguiticence and luxuiy, as 
shall break liis proud heart; at the same time that 
he shall he convinced in his stomacdi ho was unfit 
foi his post, and a more mild and skilful prince le- 
ceive the acclamations of the |>eople, and be set up 
in hi.s room; but, as Milton says, 

'1 hc‘^0 th(iu)..tii3 

Kill! coiiHsi'l nm-i inaliire Peace is despair’d , 

And who can think siilniiisMon ■“ VV.ir llieli, w.u, 

Open or uiiderstDOiJ, muyi he n solved 


I have no remedy but leaving very agreeable com- ! 
pany sooner than I desire. This also is a heinous . 
aggravation of his offeuce, that he is inflicting ba- [ 
nisliment upon me. Your printing this letter may [ 
perhaps he an admonition to reform him; as soon 
as it appears I will wiite my name at the end of it, I 
and lay it in Ins way : the making which just repri 
rnand, I hope you will put in the power or, 

“ Sir, your constant Header, 

T, “ and humble Servant/’ 
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Discharging the part of a good ccononust 

The useful knowledge in the following letter shall 
i have a place in my paper, though there is nothing 


I in it which immediately legards the polite ortho 
; learned world ; I say immediately, for upon reflec- 
i tion evciy man will lirid there is a remote influenee 



upon his own affairs, in the jiro'.pei ity or decay of 
the trading part of mankind. My present corres- 
pondent, I believe, was never in jirint before; but 
what he says well deserves a geueral attention, 
though tlelivered in his own homely maxims, and a 
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“ I am. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble Seivaut.” 

“ Mr. Splcta ro*R, 

“ 1 iiin a young woman at a gentleman’s seat in 
the country, wlio i.s a parlicubii friend of my lather’s, 
and come liitKci to pass away a mouth or two with 
his daughters. 1 have been entei lamed with the ut- 
nn»st civility by the whole family, ami nothing has 
been omitted which can muke my stay easy and 
agreeable on the part of the lamily; but tlieic is a 
gontb'man here, a vnsit.int as 1 am, whu.se behaviour 
li.is given me gieat uneasinesses. When I fust ai- 
rivcd hero, he used me with the utmost complaisance; 
but, forsooth, that was not w'lth regard to my sex ; 
and since he has no design.s upon me, he dues not 
know why he should dislingui.sh me fiom a man lU 
things indifferent. lie is, vou must know, one of j 
those familiar coxcombs, who Live observed some well- j 
bred men W'lth a good grace cunvei.se with women, and 


i kind of pioveibial simiduity; winch soi t of learning 
I ha.s raised moie est.ites, than ever were, or will be, 
from attention to Viigil, Hoiace/' Tuliy, Seneca, 
riiitarib, or any of the rest, whom, I dale say, this 
worthy citizen would hold to be indeed lugeniouu, 
but unprofitable w liters. But to tlie leiter . — 

j “Mr Wiki fam SmerATOR, 

I* “Sir, Broad-street, Oct. 10, 1712. 

I “ T accuse yon of many discoui.ses on the subject 
j of money, which you have heretofore promised the 
i public, but have not discharged yourself thereof, 

I But, forasmuch as you seemed to depend upon ad 
vice from otlieis what to do in that point, have sat 
! dow'ii to w rite you the needful upon that subject. 
But, before I outor thereupon, I shall take this op- 
poituuity to obsciv'c to you, that the thriving fiugal 
mail shows it in every pait ot Ins pxjieuse, dress, 
servants, and house ; and 1 must in the first place, 
complain to you, as Spectator, that in these parti- 


say no tine things, but yet treat them with that sort 
ol icspctt which flows fiom the heart and the under- 
hlamling, bulls exeiteJ lu no piofcssions or comph- 
meots. This puppy, to mutate this oxeellenre, or 
avoid tlie runirary fault of being troublesome in 
cDinplaisauce, takes upon him to try his luleiit upon 
me, insomuch that he contiadicts me upon all occa- 
.sioiis, and one day told me I lied. If I had stuck 
liirri with my bodkin, aud behaved myself like a 
man, since he will nol treat me as a woman, I had, 
I think, served him iighl. 1 wish, Sir, you would 
please to give him some maxims of behaviour in 
the.se points, and resolve me if all maids are not in 
point of conversation to be treated by all bachelors 
as their mistresses? If not so, aie they not to be 
used as gently as their sisters ? Is it sufferable that 
the fop of whom 1 complain should say that ho 
would rathei have such-a-oiie without a grout, than 
me W'lth the Indies? What nglit has any man to 
make suppositions of things not in his power, and 
then declare his will to the dislike of one that has 
never offended him? I assure you these are things 
worthy your consideration, and I hope we sha#l have 
your thoughts upon Them. 1 am, though a woman 
justly oftended, ready to forgive all this, because 


cellars there is at this unie, throughout the city o%. 
London, a lamenta])lp change from that simplicity 
of maniinrs, which is the true souice of wealth and 
prospeiity, I just now said, the man of thiift shows 
regularity iti eveiy thing; but you may, perhaps, 
laugh that I take notice of such a particular as 1 am 
going to do, for an instance that tnis city is declin- 
ing if their ancient economy is not restored. The 
thing which gives me this prosjiect, and so much 
^dfeiicc, in the neglect of the Royal E.xchange ; I 
mean the edifice so called, and the walks appertain- 
ing thereunto. The Ruyai ICxchange is a fabric 
that well deserves to be so called, as well to express 
that our monarch’s highest glory and advantage con- 
sists in being the patron ol trade, as that it is com- 
modious for business, and an instance of the gran- 
ite both of prince and people. But, alas! at pre- 
sent It hardly seems to be set apart foi any such use 
or purpose Instead of the assembly of honourable 
inei chants, substantial tradesmen, aud knowing 
masters of ships : the mumpers, the halt, the blind, 
aud the lame; your venders of trash, ap[>lcs, plums; 
your rngamufliiis, rakc-»hamea. and wenches ; have 
lustled the greater number of the former out of that 
jdace. Thus it is, especially on the overling change; 
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so that what with the din of squalliiigs, oaths, aad 
cries of beggars, men of the greatest consequcMice 
in our city absent themselves from the place. This 
particular, by the way, is of evil consequence, for, 
if the ’Change be no place for men of the highest 
credit to frequent, it will not be a disgrace for those 
of less abilities to absent. I remember the time 
wdien rascally company were kept out, and the un- 
lucky boys with tojs and balls were whipped away 
by the beadle. 1 have seen this done indeed of late, 
but then it has been only to chase the lads from 
chuck, that the beadle might •^ei/e their cojipei. 

“1 must repeat Lhu abomination, that the walnut- 
trade IS carried on by old women within the walks, 
which makes the place impassable by reason of 
shells and trash. The hem lies aiound are so tilth), 
that no one laii sit down, yet tiie beadles and olliceis 
have the impudence at Chiistmas to ask for then 
box, though they deserve the stiapado. I do not 
think It impel tinent to have mentioned this, because 
It speaks a neglect in the domestic care of the city, 
anil the domestic is the tiuesl pictuic of a man 
everv where else. 

liut I designed to speak on the business of 
money and advaiii ement ot gam. The man proper 
(or tins, speaking in the geneial, is of a sedate, 
phim, good understanding, not apt to go out of Ins 
way, but so behaving himself at home, that business 
may come to him. Sii William Turner, that valu- 
able citizen, has left behind him a most excellent 
rule, and couched it m very few words, suited to 
the meanest capacity, lie would say, ‘ Keep your 
shop, and your shop will keep you.’* It must be 
confessed, that if a man of a great genius could add 
stoadine&‘5 to his vivadlies, or substiLute slower iiiea 
of fidelity to traiisaLt tho mclhodical part of his 
affairs, sutli a one would outstrip the rest of the 
world, but business and tiade are not to be managed 
by the s.une heads winch write poet) y, and make 
plans foi tho conduct of lito m general. So, though 
we aie at this day beholden to tlie late witty and in- 
ventive Duke of Buckingham lor the whole trade 
uml mimitaiture of glass, )ct I sujipose there is no 
one will avei, that, wore Ins giace yet living, they 
would not rather deal with my diligent fiieiid anil 
neighbour, Mr. (juiuley, for any good.s to be pre- 
pared and dchvcied on .such a day, th<m he would 
with that illustrious mechanic above-mentioned. 

“ Mo, no, Mr. Spectator, you wits must nut pre- 
tend to be rich ; and it is possible the icason may 
be, in some measure, because you despise, or at least 
j you do not value it enough to let it taki* up your 
chief attention ; wdiich the trader must do, oi lose 
his credit, which is to him what honoui, reputation, 
lame, oi gloiy, is to other soit of men, 

“ I shall not speak to the point of cash itself, until 
1 .SCO how' you ajiprove of these my maxims in ge- 
neral ; but 1 think a speiulation ujion ‘ many a little 
makes a mickle, a penny saved is a penny got, neiiny 
wist' and pound foolish, it is need that makes the old 
wile (rot,’ would be \ery useful to the woild, and, 
li you tieated them with knowledge, would be uselul 
lo )'iuir>ell, foi it would make demands for your 
papei amniig those who have no notion of it at pre- 
ent Bui of these matters more hen-alter. II you 
dm this, as \ou excel many wiiters ot (he piesent 
I .ige (or politeness, so you would outgo the aulhoi of 
J ilie tuiesliop-> of lazors for use. 

' ' 1 shall (.iuielude thus discourse with an explana- 

1 Mdcini ut 1 iif inat, :i mercer, made tliia one ot the uioltos 
I Ml ill '1,' i> 111 row I 


j tion of a proverb, which by vulgar error is taken 
! and used when a jmaii is reduced to an e.xtremitv. 
j whereas the propriety of the maxim is to use it when 
j you would nay there is plenty, but you must make 
I such a choice as not to nurt aiiolher who is to come 

I after y ou. 

“ Mr. Tobias Hobson, from whom w^e have the 
oxpiession, was a very honourable man, for 1 shall 
over call the^man so who gets an estat# honestly. 

1 Mr. Tobia.s Hobson was a caniei ; and, being a man 
of great abilities and invenliuu, and one that saw 
where there might good piofit arise, though the 
duller men overlooked it, this ingenious man was 
the first in this island who let out harkuey hoises. 
He lived in Cambridge; and, obseiwing that the 
scholars lul haul, his manner was to keep a large 
stable of horses, with boois, biidlcs, and w hip'^, to 
luinuh the genlleiiieu at once, without going from 
college to college to boiruw, as they have dune since 
the death of this worthy man. I say, Ml. IBdison 
kept a stable of foity good cattle always ready and 
fit for travelling ; but, when a man came for a horse, 
he was led into tlic stable, where there was great 
choice ; but he obliged him to take tho horse which 
stood next to the stable-door; so that every lus- 
toiner was alike well served aceordiiig to his chance, 
and evoiy horse i^ddeu witli the same justice , from 
whence it bccaiuo a pioverb, when what ought to be 
your election was foiced uiion you, to say, * Ilob- 
son’.s choice.’ This mcnioiable man stands drawn 
in fiesto at an mu (which he used) lu Bi‘>hopsgal('- 
stieet, with a bundled pound bag under his arm, 
with this inscription upon the said bag , 

The fruitful mother of a hundred more 

Whatever tiarlesman will try the experiinoiil, 
and begin the day after you publish this my du- 
coiirse lo treat bis cusiomci.s all rdike, and all rea- 
sonably and honestly, I will ensure him the same 
success. “ I am. Sir, )our loving Friend, 

T. “ 11 l!.ZLK l.-VM TlllUl 1 ” 


No, 510.] WEDNESDAY, OBTOBEK 15, 1712 

Sj s.ipi.'<, 

Neque, prirterquam (juas ip^o amor molrsiiai 
Ilabet addas , el illds qims hobet, recte fei.i'i 

Ten h ull .u I i sc 1 

If you arc wise, add not to the tri/ubles wliicli dOciid Llic p.^s- 
sHui ol love, and bear putienlly those whu h arc luscpaiabk 
ft cun it 

I WAS the other day diiving in a hack through 
Genard-.3treet, wlien my eye was immediately eatched 
with the prettiest object imaginable — tho lace ot a 
very fair girl, Itefwecu thiitcen and fuuiteen, fused 
at the (hill to a painted sash, and made part of tiie 
landscape. U seemed admirably dune, and, uiiori 
tiirowing myselt eagerly out of the coach to look at 
it, it laughed, and flung from the window. This 
amiable figure dwelt upon me ; and I was consider- 
ing the vanity of the girl, and her pleasant coquetry 
in admg a picture until she was taken notice of, 
and raised the admiiation of her beholders. Thus 
little circumstance made me run into reflections 
ujioii the foi ce of beauty, and the wondeifiil influence 
the female sex has upon the other part of ibc .‘<pe- 
cie.s Oui hcaits arc* seized with then eiichantmcntK, 
and there aie few of us, but biutal men, who by that 
haidryjss lose the chief iv’ea.siirc lu them, can resist 
their insinuations, though never so much against 
our intciost and ojmiiuiu it is common with women 
to desiro) the good elfccLs a ^u's following his own 
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way and incl. nation might have upon 11.8 honour 
end fortune, by interposiug their power over him in 
matleTvS wherein they cannot influence him, but to 
his I0S8 and disparagement. I do not know there- 
fore a task 80 diflicult in human life, as to be proof 
against the importunities of a woman a man loves. 
There is certainly no armour against tears, sullen 
looks, or at best constrained familiarities, in her 
whom you usually meet with transport and alaciity. 
Sir Walter Raleigh was quoted in a letter (of a very 
ingenious correspondent of mine) upon this subject. 
That aiithoi, who had lived in couits^ camps, tra- 
velled through many countries, and seen many men 
uiulcr seveial climates, and of as various complex- 
ions, ■'peaks of our impotence to resist the wiles of 
women 111 very severe terms. IIis words are as 
follow 

“ What means did the devil find out, or what in- 
stiuinents did his own suhtlcty present him, fittest 
. 111(1 aptestto work his mischief by ^ K veil the unquiet 
vanity of the woman • so-as by Adam’s heaikeiiing 
to the voice of liis wife, contr.iry to the express com- 
mandment of the living God, mankind b\ that liei | 
iiK'aiitation became the subject of labour. Stirrow, ; 
and death; the woman being given toman for a 
I comfoi trr and companion, but not for a counsellor. 

It IS also to be not< d by whom the woman was 
I tempted: even by tho most ugly and uriworthj of j 
all beasts, into whom the devil entered and per- j 
suuded, ScLondly, What vv.is tho motive ol bei j 
j disohedieiice ? Even a dosiie to know what was' 
most unfitting her knowledge ; an atrertioii whuh 
has ever since remained in all the ])ostcnty of hoi 
se-v. Thiidly, What was it that moved ‘he man to 
\iclcl to her persuasions? Even the same cause 
whuh hath moved all men since to the like consent; 
namely, an unwillingness to grieve her, or make 
her sad, lest she should pine, and be overcome with 
sorrow. Rut if Adam, in the state of perfection, 
and Solomon, ’tho son of David, God’s chosen ser- 
vant, and himsi’lf a man endued with the greate'st 
wisdom, did bulh of them disobey their Creator by 
the pprsu.i8ion, and for the love they haic to a 
woman, it is not so wonderful as lanKmtahle, that 
other men in succeeding ages have been alliued to 
so many inconvenient and wicked piactiees b) the 
persuasions of their wives, or other beloved darlings, 

I who cover over and shadow iiiduy malicious pin-! 
poses With a counterfeit jiassion of dissimiiUto sor- j 
low and unquietness.” 1 

The motions of the minds of lovers are no where 
so well described as in the works of skilful writers 
for the stage. The scene between Fulvia and Cu- i 
I JUS, in the second act of Johnson’s Catahne, is an 
j excellent picture of the power of a lady over her gal- 
! laut. The wench plays with his affections ’ au(l as 
a man, of all places of tlie world, wishes to make a, 
j good figure with his mistress, upon her upbraiding 
I him with want ot spirit, ho alludes to enterprises 
j which he cannot reveal but with the hazard of his 
I life. When he is worked thus far, with a little flat- i 
I tery of her opinion of his gallantry, and desire to j 
know more of it out of her ovciflovvm^, fonduess to 
him, he brags to her until his life is in her disposal. 

When a man is thus liable to be vanquished by 
the charms of her he loves, the safest way is to de. 
termine w hat is proper to be done ; but to avoid all ^ 
expostulation with her before he executes what be 
has resolved. Women arc over too hard for us 
upou a treaty ; and one must consider how Anseless 
a tiling it is to argue with one whose looks and ges- 
tures are more prevalent with you, than your reason 


and arguments can be with her. It is a most mwe- 
ruble slavery to submit to what you disapprove, and 
give up a truth for no other reason, but that you bad 
not fortitude to support you in assorting it. A mau 
has enough to do to conquer his own unreasonable 
wishes and desires ; but he does that in vain, if he 
has those of another to gratify. Let his pride be in 
his wife and fiiiuily, let him give them all the con* 
veuiences of life in such a manner as if ho were 
proud of them ; but let it be his own innocent prido, 
and not their exoibitant desires, winch are indulged 
by him. In this ca&c all the little arts imaginable 
are used to soften a man’s heart, and raise his pas- 
sion above his understanding. But in all concessions 
of this kind, a man should consider whether the 
present he makes flows from Ins own love, or the 
importunity of his beloved. If from the lattei, he is 
her slave; if from the former, her fnend. We 
laugh It off, and do not weigli this snbu*ctioa to wo^ 
men with that seriousness which so important a cir- 
cumstriuce deseives. Why was courage given mau, 
if his wife fi fears are to fiustraie it? When this is 
once indulged, you arc no longer her guardian and 
jirotecior, as you were designed by nature; but, in 
compliance to her weaknesses, you have disabled 
yourself from avoiding tlie niistoi tunes into which 
they will lead you both, and you are to seethe houi 
111 wlinh you arc to be rcqnoached by herself foi 
that very complaisance to her. It is indeed the 
luosldilhcult iimstery ovei ourselves wo can possibly 
.ittain, to resist tho grief of her who charms us; but 
let the heait ache, be the anguish nev^r so quick 
and painlul, it is what must be suffered and passed 
Ihiough, if you think to live like a gentleman or be 
conscious to youiseil that you arc a man ol honesty 
•The old aigumeiit, that “you do uot love me if you 
deny me this,” which first was used to obtain a liitlo, 
by habitual success will oblige tlie unhappy mau who 
gives way to it to vosigu the cause even ol ins coun- 
try and his honour. — T. 


i No. 511 ] THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1712. 

j Quis non lucL'inat lurba quod am.tret in lit.i ’ 

j U1.10, Art Ain 1 175 

. Who cwulcl fail to find, 

In suoli .1 oiuwU a iiiistre.s.s to hn nund ? 

I “ Dhau Sfcc., 

I “ Finding that my last letter took, I do intend 
to continue my epistolary correspondence with thee, 
on tlnise dear confounded creatures, women. Thou 
kiinwest all the little learning I am master of is 
upou that subject I never looked m a book, but fur 
their sdkes. I have lately met with two pure stones 
foi a Spectator, which 1 am sure will please migufily, 
if they pass through thy haiKls. The first of them 
1 found by chance in an English book, called Hero 
dotu8, that lay in my friend Dapperwit’s window, as 
I visited him one morning. It luckily opened in 
the place where I met the following account. Ho 
tells us that it was the manner among the Persians 
to have several fairs in the kingdom, at which all 
the young unmanied women were annually exposed 
to sale. The men who wanted wives came hither to 
provide themselves. Every woman was given to the 
highest bidder, and tho money which ehe fetched 
laid aside fur the public use, to be employed as thou 
shall hear by and-bye. By this meaus, the richest 
people had the choice of the u arket, and culled out 
(he most extraordinary beauticB. As as the 

lair WMs liius picked, the lefuse was to be di?(fibutert 
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among the ])oor, and among those who could not go 
10 the price of d beauty. Several of these married 
tlie agrceables, without paying a farthing fur them, 
unless somebody chanced to think it worth his while 
to bid for them, in which case the best bidder was 
always the puichaser. But now you must know. 
Spec., it happeued in Persia, as it does in our own 
country, that there were as many ugly women as 
beauties or agieeables; so that by consequeuce, 
after the magistrates liad put off a gieatmau), there 
was still agieat many that stuck upou their hands. 
In ordoi therefore to clear the maiket, the money 
which the beauties had sold for was disposed of 
among the ugly; so that a poor man, who could not 
afford to have a beauty for his wile, was forced to 
take up with a foitune; the greaicbt poitiou being 
alwa)s given to the most dclormed. To this the 
author addb^ that every poor man was forced to live 
kindly with his wife, or, m caoe he reju'iiied of his 
bargain, to retuiu lier portion with her to the next 
public sale, 

“ What I would recommend to thee on this occa- 
sion IS, to establish such an imagiiiary fair in Great 
Britain . thou couldst make it very pleasant b) 
matching women of quality with cobblers and car- 
men, 01 desciibing titles and garters leading off'm 
gieat ceieraony shopkeepers’ and larmers' daugh- 
ters. Though, to tell thee the truth, I am coii- 
luundcdly atraid, that as the love of money prevails 
in oui island more than it did m Peisia, we should 
hiul that some ol' our greatest men would choose out 
the portions, and rival ono another for the iichest 
piece of delbimily; and tluit, on the contrary, the 
toasts and belles would be bought up by extravagant 
heirs, gamesters, and spendthrifts. Thou couldst 
make very pretty rellectious upon tins occasion in 
honour ol the Persian politicians, who took care, by 
such marnages, to beautify the upper pait of the 
species, and to mak(‘ the greatest persons in the 
govcrumciit the most giat otul. But this I shall leave 
to thy judicious pen. 

“1 have another story to tell thee, which I like- 
wise met with m a book, if sec-ins the general of 
the Tartars, after having laid siege to a strong town 
in China, and taken it by stoiin, would set to sale 
all the w’omen that vverc found m it. Accordingly 
he put each of them into a sack, and, after having 
thoroughly considered the value of the vvoman who 
was encio'xcd, marked the price that was demanded 
for her upon the sack. There was a great confluence 
of chapmen, that resorted from every pait, with a 
design to purchase, which they weie to do ‘ uusight 
unseen.’ The book mentions a merchant m paiti- 
cular, who observed one of ibe sacks to be maiked 
pretty high, bargained for it, and carried it off with 
him to his house. As he was lestiug with it upou a 
halfway bridge, he was resolved to take a suivey of' 
his purchase: upon opening the sack, a little old 
v’omaii popped her head out of it ; at which the ad- 
venturer was in so great a rage, that he wa-s going 
to shoot her out into the river. I'he old lady, how- 
ever, begged him first of all to heai her story, by 
which he learned that she was sister to a great 
mandarin, who would lufallihly make the fortuimof 
bis brother-in-law as soon as he should know to 
whose lot she fell. Upon which the merchant again 
lied her up lu his sack, and cairied her to his house, 
where she proved an excellent wife, aud procured 
him all the riches fioni her brother that she had 
promised Inm 

I laiiiy. if 1 was disposed to dieam a second 
1 could make a tolerable vision upon this 


plan. I would suppose all the unniarned women 
in London and Westminster brought to ma.ket in 
sacks, with their respective prices on each sack. 
The lirst sack that is sold is marked with hve thou- 
sand pound. Upon the opening of it, I find it filled 
! with an admirable housewife, of an agreeable coun- 
tenance. The purthaser, upon hearing her good 
' qualities, pays down her price very cheerfully. The 
! second I would open should be a five hundred pound 
sack. The lady in it, to our surprise, Ifas the face 
and peisou of a toast. As we are wondering how 
bho came to be set at so low a price, we hear that 
she would have been valued at ten thousand pound, 
but that the public had made those abatements tor 
her being a scold. I would aftciward riud sonic 
beautiful, modest, aud discreet women, that should 
be the top of^the market ; and pci haps discover half 
a dozen romps tied up Logcthei in the same sack, at 
one hundred \)ound a head. The prude and the 
coquette should be valued at the same piice, though 
the first should go oft’ the better of the two. 1 fancy 
thou wouldst like such a vision, had I time to finish 
It; because, to talk m thy own way, there is a moral 
111 It. Whatever thou maj ost tliink of it, jir’ythee 
do not make any of thy quern apologies for this let- 
tei, as thou dul.st for my last. The women love a 
gay lively fellow, and aie ncvci angry at the rail- 
Jeiies ot one wnc is their known admirei. I am 
alwajb bitter upou them, but well with them. 

“ TJiine, 

O “ IIONEYCOMU.” 


No. 5T2.1 FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1712. 

Leclorein deloctamlu, panterquo monendo 

Holes Ala Toet vir. 344 
Mixing tOj^otlicr profit and deligliL 

Thkke is nothing which we receive with so much 
reluctance as advice. We look upou die man who 
gives it us as ofteiiiig an athont to our understand- 
ing, and tieatiiig us like childien or idiots. We 
consider the instruction as an implicit censuie, and 
the zeal which an) one shows for our good ou such 
an occasion as a pieceFof piesumption or imperti- 
nence. The tiuth of it is, the person who pretends 
to advise, does, in that particular, exercise a supe- 
riority over us, and cau have no other reason for it, 
but that, in comparing us with himself, he thinks us 
defective either in our conduct or our understand- 
ing. For these reasons, there is nothing so dilHculL 
as the art of making advice agreeable; and iiidceii 
all the writers, both ancient and modern, have dis- 
tinguished themselves among one another, accord- 
ing to the perfection at which they have ariived iii 
this art. How many devices have been made use ot, 
to remler this bittei portion palatable ! Some con- 
vey their instructions to us in the best chosen 
words, others in the most harmonious numbers ; 
some in points of wit, and others m short proverbs. 

But, among all the different ways of giving coun- 
sel, I thiuk the finest, and that which pleases the 
most universally, is fable, in whatsoever shape it 
appeals. If we consider this way of instructing or 
giving advice, it excels all others, because it is the 
least sho^iking, and the least subject to those excep- 
tions which I have before mentioned. 

This will appear to us, if we reflect, in the first 
place, that upon the reading of a fable, we are made 
to believe wo advise ourselves. We peruse the author 
for the sake of the story, and consider the precepts 
rather os our own conclusions than his instructions. 
The moral insinuates ilsolf imperceptibly; wears 
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taught by surprise, and become wiser and better 
unawares. In short, by this method, a man is so 
lar overreached as to think he is directing himself, 
while he is following the dictates of another, and 
consequently is not sensible of that which is tho 
most unplcasing circumstance in advice. 

In the next place, if we look into human nature, 
we shall find that the mind is never so much pleased, 
as when she exerts herself in any action that gives 
her an idea of her own perfections and abilities. 
This natural pride and ambition of the soul is very 
much gratified in the reading of a fable; for, m 
w'ntings of this kind, tho reader conics in for half 
of tho performance; everything appears to him like 
a discovery of his own; he is busied all tho while 
in applying charactcis and circumstances, and ia in 
this respect both a reader and a composer. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that on such occasions, when the 
mind IS thus pleased with itself, and amused with 
Its own discoveiies, that it is highly delighted with 
the writing wdiich is the occasion of it. For this 
reason the Absalom and Achituphcl * was one of the 
most popular poems that ever ajipeared m Knglish. 
The jioetiy is indeed very fine but had it been 
much finer, it would not have so much pleased, 
without a plan which gave the leader an opportunity 
of exerting his own talents. 

Tins oblique manner of giving advice is so inof- 
fensive, that, if we look into ancient histories, we 
find the wise men of fdd very often chose to give 
couuscl to their kings in fables. To omit many 
which will occur to eveiy one’s memoiy, there is a 
pretty instance of this natiue in a Turkish tale, 
which I do not like tho worse for that little oriental 
extravagance which is mixed with it. 

We are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by his 
perpetual wars abroad and his tyranny at home, had 
filled his dominions with rum and desolation, and 
half unpeopled the Persian empire. The vizicr to 
this great sultan (whether a humorist or au enthu- 
siast, we are not informed) pretended to have learned 
of a certain dervise to undcistaiul tbe language of 
buds, so that there was not a bird that could open 
has mouth but the vizier knew what it was he said. 
As he was one evening with the emperor, in their 
return from hunting, they saw a couple of owls upon 
a tree that grew near an old wall out of a heap of 
rubbish. “ 1 would fain know,” says the sultan, 
“ what those two owls are saying to one another; 
listen to their discourse, and give me an account of 
It.” The vizier approached the tree, pretending to 
be veiy attentive to the two owls. Upon his return 
to the sultan, Sir,” says he, ” I have heard paitof 
their conversation, but dare not tell you what it is.” 
The sultan would not be satisfied with such an 
answer, but forced him to repeat word for word every 
thing the owls had said. ” You must know, then,” 
said the vizicr, ” that one of these owls has a son, 
and the other a daughter, between whom they arc 
now upon a treaty of marriage. Tho father of the 
son said to the father of the daughter, in my hear- 
ing, ‘ Biother, 1 consent to this marriage, provided 
you will settle upon your daughter fifty mined vil- 
lages for her portion.’ To which the father of the 
daughter replied, ‘ Instead of fifty, I will give her 
five hundred, if you please. God grant a long life 


♦ A memorablo satire wrltlou by Dryaon against lb« faction 
which, by Lord bh.'iftcsbiay 's incitoiuont. the Duke of 
Moiimouth at their lnuid Of this poem, m whicli^iersoiial 
11 applied to the supfiort of public primiples, the m.ilc 
was m large, that U is Bjiid not to lia\e been etjualkd, but by 
Sacbev'eroli s trial 


to Sultan Mahmoud I Whilst he reigns over us, wo 
shall never want ruined villages,’ ” 

The story says the sultan was so touched with the 
fable, that he rebuilt the towns and villages which 
had been destroyed, and from that time forward con- 
sulted the good of his people. 

To fill up my paper, I sWll add a most ridiculous 
piece of natural magic, which was taught by no less 
a philosopher than Democritus, namely, that if the 
blood of certain birds, which he mentioned, were 
mixed together, it would produce a serpent of such 
a wondeitul virtue, that whoever did eat it should be 
skilled in the language of birds, and understand 
every ihing they said to one another. Whether 
the dervise above raenliuned might not have eaten 
such a serpent, I shall leave to the deteirninatiun of 
the learned. — O. 
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Afilata cat niuninc quanclo 

Jam propiore Dti — Viiiu. ACu vi [iO 

When all tlie god came rushing on her soul — Drtocn. 

Tiik following letter comes to me from that excel- 
lent man in holy oidert, whom I have mentioned 
moie than once as one of that society, who assists 
me in my specuiatiuns. It is a thought in .sickness, 
and of a very serious nature, for which reason 1 
give It a place in the paper of this day : — 

SlH, 

“ The indisposition which has long hung upon me 
is at last grown to such a head that it must quickly 
make an end of mo or of itself. You may imagine, 
that whilst 1 am in this bad state of health, there 
are none of your works which 1 read with greater 
pleasure than your Saturday’s papers. I should be 
very glad if I could furnish you with any hints for 
that day’s entertainment. Were 1 able to dress up 
several thoughts of a seiious nature, which have 
made great impiessions on my mind during a long 
fit of sickness, they might not bo au improper en- 
tertainment for that occasion. 

Among all the rellcctioiis winch usually rise in 
the mind of a sick man, wlio has time and inclina- 
tion to consider liis approaching end, there is none 
more natinal than that of Ins going to appear naked 
and unboilied befoie Him who made him. When a 
man considers, that, as soon as the vital uuion is 
dissolved, he shall see that Supreme Being whom he 
now contemplates at a distance, and ouly in his 
works, or, to speak more jihilosophically, when, by 
/»ome faculty in tho soul, he shall apprehend the Di- 
vine Being, and be more sensible of his presence 
than we are now of the presence of any uhject 
^vhlch the eye beholds, a man must be lost iu care 
lessness and stupidity, who not alarmed at such a 
thought, l>r, Sherlock, in Ins excellent treatise 
upon Death, has represented, in very strong and 
lively colours, the stale of the soul in its first sepa- 
lation from tlie body, with regard to that invisible 
world which every where surrounds us, though we 
art? not able tc> discover it through this grosser world 
of matter, which is accommodated to our senses in 
this life. His words are as follow 

” ‘ That death, which is our leaving this world, is 
nothing else but our putting off these bodies^ tearhes 
us that it IS only our union to these bodies which 
lutercepts the sight of the other world. The othor 
world is not at Buvh a distance from us os we may 
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imagine : the throne of God indeed is at a great re> 
move from this earth, above the third heavens, 
where he displays his glory to those blessed spirits 
which encompass his throne ; but as sotin as we step 
out of these bodies, we step into the other world, 
which is not so properly another world (for there la 
tlie same heaven and earth still) as a new state of 
life To Ine in these bodies is to live in this world; 
to live out ol them is to remove into the next; for 
while our souls arc confined to these bodies, and can 
l(»ok oiil) through these material casements, nothing 
l»ut w'hdt IS material can affect us ; nay, nothing 
Imt w'hat IS so gross that it can lellect light, and 
convey the shapes and colours of things with it to 
the eye; so that, though within tins visible woild 
there be a more gloiious scene of things than what 
appears to w'c perceive nothing at all of it; for 
this veil of Ileah paits the visible and invisible 
world, but when wo put off these bodies there are 
new and surprising woudcis present theniselvct. to 
our view; when the.-^e material spectacles are taken 
off, the soul with its own naked eye sees what vvas 
iLVJsihlo before ; and then we are in the other world, 
wIiLii we can see it and conveisc with it Thus St. 
Paul tells us, that “when we aieat liomc in the 
ho<ly, we aie absent fium Loid; but when we 
die aliseiit fium the body, we are present with the 
I. Old “ 2 Col. V. 0. S. And niethiuks this is enough 
to lure us of our (onduess for these bodies, unless 
w e think it more desiiable to he confined to a prison, 
and look thiough a grate all our lives, whicli gives 
us but a very nai row' pi aspect, and that none of the 
best neither, than to be set at lilieity to view all the ! 
glories ot the wuild. What would we give now for 
ilie least glimpse of that invisilile world, winch the 
fust slop we take out of these bodies will present us 
with ■' Theic aie such things “ as eje hath not seen 
nor ear licaid, neither hath it entered into the heait 
of man to conceive.” Death opens our eyes, en- 
larges our piospect, iireseuts us with a new and 
moie glorious world, which we can never see while 
we are shut up in flesh; wliuh should make us as 
willing to pait with this veil, as to take the film off 
of our eyes, which hinders our sight.’ 

“ As a thinking man cannot but bo very much 
affected with (he idea of his appearing iii the pre- 
sence ot that Being ‘ whom none ran see and live,’ 
he must be much moie affected wheu he considers 
that this Being whom he dp])eais before will exa- 
iimic all the actions of his pa^t life, and rewaid and 
punish him arcoidingly. 1 must confess that I 
I think there is no scheme ol religion, besides that of 
C'hjistianity, which can pftbaihly sujipoit the most 
virtuous person undei this thought. Let a man’s 
innocence be what it will, let his virtues rise to the 
highest pitch ot perfection attainable in this life, 
there will bo still in him so many secret sins, 8<^ 
many human frailties, so many offences of igiioram e, 
passion, and prejudice, so many unguaided words 
and thoughts, and, in short, so many defects m bis 
best aetions, that, without the advantages of such 
an expiation and atonement au Christianity has re- 
vealed to us, it 18 impossible that ho should be cleared 
before his Sovereign Judge, or that he sliouhV be 
al)le to ‘ stand in his sight.* Our holy religion sug- 
gests to us the only means whcieby our guilt may i 
be taken away, and our imperfect obedience ac- 
cepted. 

“ It is this series of thought that I have endea 
voui'ed to express in the following hymn, which I j 
have ccmiposccl during this my sickness j 


T. 

When, rising from the bed of doth, 

O orwhelin d with giuU and fear, 

1 nee iny Maker, faro to face, 

O how shall I appear ' 

II 

If yet, while pardon may be found, 

And mercy may be sought, 

My heart with inward horror shnnks, 

And trembles at the Uioughi. 

III , 

vVhen thou, O Lord, shall rtand dli^clos'd 
In ni.ije'^ty se\ ere. 

And Hit in Judgment on my soul, 

O how shall 1 appoiir . 

IV. 

But thou hast told the troubled mind 
Who does her sins lament, 

'iho timely Uibutc ol her tears 
bhail endless wue pieveiiL 

V 

Then sec the sorrows of my heart, 

‘ Kre yet it be too talc , 

And hear niy Saviour's tiymg groans, 

,Tu gi\e those sorrows weighl. 

VI 

For never shall my soul despair 
lltT pardon to jirncure, 

Who knows Uuno only bioi has died 
'1 0 make lier |)ardon sure 

“ There IS u noble hymn ui French, which Mon- 
sieur Bayle has ceh'biated for a vei) line one, ami 
which tlu* famous author of llic Ait ot Speaking calls 
an ndiiurablc one, that Imus upon a ihouohi of the 
same nature. It I could have done it justice in Ln- 
glish, I would have sent it )ou tiaiislalecl , u was 
wiitten by Moiisieui dcs Ban cux, who h*d been oin* 
of the greatest wits and libcrtiucs in Fiance, but in 
his last years was as lemaikaiile a penitent. 

(Irand Dicn, tes Jugeinens sont reniplis d'ocpule, 

'1'oujour.s lu pienUs plaiMi ii noui etio propice 
M.us j’ai taut hut do m.il, (luojainaus t;i home 
No me pardonnera, sans choquez ta juslue 
Oui, moll liieu, la graiidoiir cto nion inipiete 
No laissc a ion pouvoir ([uo le z hoix du suppliLe : 

Ton iiileret s’wppo.se ina a lelicilt 

El la oluncncc ineine altond que je peris.se 

C’outonte ton dc.sn, puisqu'il I out glorioux; 

OlTonsc loide.s pleur.s cjui couleiil tie mes joux. 

Tonne, frappo, 11 cal loins, urns moi guerie jxnir guerre; 

J ’adore on poiissant la rnison qui t’aignt 
Mats dc'ssus quel endroil tombera ton loniicre, 

Vui lie soil tout couveit clu sang dc Jesua Uhriat 

“If these thoughts may be sciviceablc to you, J 
desire you would place them in a pioper light, and 
am ever, with gieat sincerity. 

O. “ Sii, yours,” &c. 
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Me P.minssi deserta per ardna dulcis 

ItapUt amor juviit jre jugis, qua millii pnonim 
Caatulium niolli diverlltur oibita ehvo. 

Vina (leorg. ili 2111. 

But the coDimaiidiiig Muse my chanot guides, 

Which o'er the dubious elilT .securely rides . 

And pleas’d 1 am no bealen road to take, 

But first the way to new dwcov’iies make — DRvnr.M 

“ JVIk. SpECTAroU, 

‘ I CAME home a little later than usual the other 
night; and, not finding myself inchned to sleep. 1 
took up Viigil to divert me until 1 should hr more 
disposed to rest. He is the author whom 1 alw-ays 
choos^ on such occasions; no one* writing m «<’ 
divine, so harmonious, nor so cqtfal a strain, w hirr* 
leaves the innid composed and softonrU inio an 
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agreeable melancholy:* the temper m which, of all 
others, I choose to close the day. The passages I 
turned to were those beautiful rapture* in hia 
Georgies, where he professes himself entirely giyen 
up to the Muses, and smit with the love of poetry, 
j assionately wishing to be transported to the cool 
ahddos and retirements of the mountain Hnemus, 1 
closed the book and went to bed. What I had just 
before been reading made so strong an impression 
on my mind, that fancy seemed almost to fulfil lo 
mo the wish of Virgil, in presenting to me the fol- 
lowing vision 

“ Methought T was on a sudden placed in the 
plains of Bopotia, where at the end of the horizon I 
saw the mountain Parnassus rising before me. The 
prospect was of so large au extent, that I had long 
wandered about to find a path which should directly 
lead me to it, liad I not seen at some distance a 
grove of trees, which, in a plain that had nothing 
else reraarkablc enough in it to fix my sight, imme- 
diately determined me to go thither. When I 
aiiived at it, I found it parted out into a great 
number of walks and alleys, which often widened 
into beautiful openings, as circles or ovals, set 
round with yews ami cypresses, with niches, grot- 
tos, and caves, placed on the sides, encompassed 
with ivy. There was no sound to he heard in the 
whole place, hut only that of a gentle breeze pass- 
ing over the leaves of the forest, everything beside 
wa'i buried in a profoqnd silence. I was ca}>tivatcd 
with the beauty and retiiement of the place, and 
never so much, before that hour, was plea*=ed with 
the enjoyment of mysclt. I indulged the humour, 
and suffered mysell to wandei without choice or 
design. Atlengih, at the end of a range of trees, I 
saw three figures seated on a hank of moss, with a 
silent hionk creeping at their feet. 1 adored them 
as the tutclaiy diviniiies of the place, and stood still 
to take a paiticular view of each of them. 'I'hc 
iiiiddlcinost, whoso name was Solitude, sat with her 
aims aci'o.ss eacdi other, and seemed rather pensive, 
and wliolly taken u[) with her own thoughts, than 
any ways giieved or displeased. The only compa- 
nions which she admitted into that retirement were, 
the goddess Silence, who sat on hei right hand with 
her finger on her mouth, and on her left Contem- 
jdation, with her cye.s fixed upon (he heavens, Be- 
ioie hei lay a celestial globe, with seveial schemes 
of inallouiiatical theorems. She pi evented my speech 
with (lie greatest aff’alulity in the world ‘ Feai 
jK't,’ said she, ‘ I know' your letjuest before you 
speak it, you would be led to the mountain of the 
Mubes; the only way to it lies through this place, 
and lu) one is so often employed in conducting per- 
sons thither as myself.’ When she had thus spoken, 
she rose from her seat, and I immediately placed 
myself under her direetion ; but whilst 1 passed | 
thioiigh the glove I could iiol help inijuinng of her 
who were the persons admitted into that sweet le- 
tiicment. ‘Surely,’ said I, ‘ theic can nothing ! 
enter here but virtue and virtuous thoughts ; the 
whole wood seems designed for the leceptioii and j 
lewaid of such persons as have their lives j 

according to the clictateNof their conscience, and the 
commands of the gods.’ ‘ Yon imagine ri^t,’ said 
nhc : ‘ assure y ouiscdf this place was at first designed ^ 
for no other * su‘ li it continued to be in the reign 
of Saturn, when none entered here hut holy priests, j 
deliverers of their country from oppression and 
tyranny, who rcpn.sed tliemsolves here aftfr their i 
lahoiiis, and those whom the study and love of wis- 
dom had fitted for divine conversation. But now it , 


is become no less dangcious than it was before de- 
sirable: vice has learned so to mimic virtue, that it 
often creeps m hither under its disguise. See there; 
just before you, Revenge stalking by, habited in the 
robe ot Honour. Observe not far from him Ambition 
standing alone; if you ask him his name, he will 
; tell you it is Krniilation, or Glory. But the most 
I frequent intruder we have is Lust, who succeeds 
now the deity to whom in better days this grove was 
entirely devoted. Virtuous Love, with Hymen and 
the Graces attending him, once reigned over this 
happy place; a whole tram of virtues w-aited on 
him, and no dishonourable thought durst presume 
for admittance. But now, how is the whole prospect 
changed ! and how seldom renew'cd by some few 
who dare despise sordid wealth, and imagine them- 
selves fit companions for so charming a divinity.’ 

“ The goildess had no sooner said thus, but we 
were arrived nt the utmost boundaries of the wood, 
which lay contiguous to a plain that ended at the 
foot of the mountain. Here I kcjit close to my 
guide, being solicited by several phantoms, who 
j assured me they would show me a nearer way to the 
[mountain of the Muses. Among the lest, Vanity 
was extremely importunate, having deluded infinite 
numbers, whom I saw ^pandering at the foot of the 
hill 1 liuned away from this despicable troop with 
di>dain; and, addressing myself to my guide, told 
her that, as I had some hopes I should be able to 
reach uj> pait of the .isconl, so I despaired of having 
strength enough to attain the plain on the top. 
But, h(*iiig jiifoimed by her that it was impossible 
to stand iqion the sides, and that if I did not proceed 
oriw'ards I should iirevocahly fall down to the lowest 
verge, I resolved to hazard any labour and haidship 

the attempt : so great a debirc had I of enjoying 
the satisfaction 1 hoped lo meet with at the end of 
my enteipiise. 

“ There ivere two paths, which led up by different 
ways to the summit of the mountain the one was 
guaidod by the genius which presides over the mo- 
ment of our births. He had it in charge to examine 
^ the several pretensions of those w'ho desired to pass 
I tliat way, hut to admit none excepting those only 
On whom Melpomene had looked with a piopitious j 
j eye at the hour of Iheir nativity. The otiici way | 
j was guaided by diligence, to whom many of those 
} jiersous applied who had met with a denial the other 
j way , hut he was so tedious in giaiiting their re- 
' quest, and mdi ed after adinittiince the way was so 
very iiilncatc and ialjorious, that many, after they 
I had made some piogiess chose rather to return 
; back than piocecd, and very few persisted so long us 
j to arrive at the end they pioposed. Besides those 
I two paths, which at length ‘severally led to the top 
' of the mountain, there was a third made up of these 
fctwo, which a little after the enliauce joined in one. 
This Gained those happy few, whose good fortune 
it was to find it, directly to the throne of Apollo, I 
do not know whether I should even now have had 
the re.soliitioii to have demanded entrance at either 
of these doors, had I not seen a pcasant-like man 
(‘ollowed by a numerous and lovmy train of youth 
of Jioth sexes) insist upon entrance lor all whom he 
Jed up. He put mo in mind of the country-clown 
who IS painted in the map for leading Prince Eugene 
over the Alps. He had a bundle of papers in hi« 
hand ; and, producing several, w hich he said were 
given to him by handB which he knew Apollo would 
allow as passes; among which, methought I saw 
some of my own writing; the whole assembly wa* 
admitted, end gave by Uieir piesente a new beaiiiy 
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and pleasure to these happy mansions. I found the 
man did not pretend to enter himself, but served as 
a kind of forester in the lawns, to diiect passengers, 
who, by their own merit, or instructions ho pro- 
cured for them, had virtue enough to travel that 
way. 1 looked very attentively upon this kind 
homely benefactor ; and, forgive me, Mr. Spectator, 
if I own to you I took him for yourself. We were 
uo boouer entered, but we were sprinkled three 
Limes with the water of the fountain Aganippe, 
winch had power to deliver us from all haims, but 
only envy, whicli reached even to the cud of our 
journey. We had not proceeded far in the midille 
path, when we ainved at llie summit of the hill, 
wdiero there immediately appealed to us two tigures, 
v\bi(:h extieniely engaged my attention, the one 
uas a young nympli in the prime of her youth and 
luviuty ; slie had wings on her shoulders and feet, 
and was able to tiaiispoit herself to the most distant 
regions in the ‘utiallobt sjiace of time. She was con- 
tinually varying her die'js, sometimes into the most 
natural ami becoming habits in the woild, and at 
others into the most wild and freakish gaib that 
can be imagined. There stood by her a man full- 
aged and of great gravity, who coi reeled her ineon- 
tistencK'S by showing tliep in thi"* mirror, and 
''till flnug her aflected ami unbecoming ornaments 
down the mountain, whuK fell iii the jilaiu below, 
and were gathered up and wore f with great satis- 
la( turn by tlioso that inhabited it. Tbe name of the 
nymph was Fanry, the daughter of Libeity, the 
most beautiful of all the mountain nymphs: tlie 
other was Judgment, the offspring of'rime, and the 
only child ho aeknowledged to be his. A youth, 
who sat upon a Uirone just between them, was their 
goiunne offspring his name was Wit, ami lus seat* 
was composed of the woiks of the muft celeliratcd 
authors. I could not but see with a secret joy, that, 
though the Greeks and Homans m.ide the majoiUy, 
yet our own countrymen were the next both m num- 
ber and dignity. I was now at liberty to take a full 
jirospect of that delightful region, 1 vva^ inspiied 
with new vigour and life, and saw everything in 
nobler and more jdeasing view than betore : I 
breailied a puier ether in a sky which was a conti- 
nued azure, gilded with perpetual sunshine. The 
two summits of the mountain rose on each side, and 
formed in the midst a most delicious vale, the habi- 
tation of the Mu.ses, and of such as had composed 
v\orks worthy of immoiLahty. Apollo was seated 
upon a thioiie of gold, and for a canopy an aged 
laurel spread its boughs and its shade over his head. 
Ills bow and (juiver lay at his feet, lie held his 
harp 10 his hand, whilst the Muses round about 
him celebrated with hymns his vietoiy over the 
serpent Fythou, aud sometimes saug in softer notes 
the loves of la'Ucuthoe and Jlaphms. Homer, \ ir- 
gil, and Milton, were seated the next to them. He- 
hiiid were a gieat number of others; among whom 
I was surprised to see some in the habit of Lap- 
landers, who, notwithstanding the uncoulhucss of 
their dress, had lately obtauied a jilaec upon the 
mountain. I saw Pindar walking all alone, no one 
daring to accost him, until Cowley joined htrasclf to 
him; but growing weary of one who almost walked 
him out of breath, lie left him lor Horace and Ana- 
creon, with whom he seemed inlirutely delighted. 

“ A little further I saw another group of figures. 

I made up to them, and found it was Socrates dic- 
tating to Xenophon, and the spirit of Plato; but 

• '‘Ills.'’ f ‘’Worn:” pret fur parlieiple. 


most of all, Miisapus had the greatest audience about 
him. I was at too great a distance to hear what ho 
said, or discover the faec.s of his hearers; only I 
thought 1 now perceived Virgil, who had joined 
them, and stood in a posture lull of admiration at 
the liariiiouy of his words, 

“ Lastly, at the very brink of the hill, I saw Boc- 
caliiii sending di'^patches to tlic world below of what 
happened upon Parnassus; but I jiciccivjjd he did 
It vvilbout leave of the Muses, and by stealth, aud 
was unwilling to have them revised by Apollo. 1 
could now, from this height and serene sky. behold 
I tlio iiihnite cares and anxieties with which mortals 
below sought nut their way til rough the maze of life 
1 saw tlie path of Virtue he straight before them, 
whilst Interest, or some lualieiuus demon, btill bur 
ried them out of the way. I was at onee toiu bed with 
pleasure at my ovmi hapjjines*-, and rompdssion at 
the sight of their inextricable eirors, lleiv tbe two 
contending passions lose so high, that they were 
inconsistent with the sweet lepuse I enjoyed’; aud, 
awaking with a sudrieii start, tlie only KUjselation 
I couli^admit ot for my loss, was tlie lliat this 

lelation oi my dieam will not disjilcase yam.” — T. 
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Pu<l,.( me el mmoict, ijiii liariim mures miJu, 

Moiiuisae Inistr.i 'J'tji I team act n at i 

1 arn UMbainr*! ;unl irrieven, th.it I ne^U'ctcil toy advice, ulio 
gave me the eliai actor of tliose cioaiares 

‘‘Mu. SpiitTATort, 

I AM obliged to you for printing the account I 
lately sent you of a ciMiuelte who disluibed a sober 
congregation in the city ol London. Tlnit iijl.dh 
gt'iice ended at hei taking (oach, and bidfhiig the 
diivcr go vvheie he knew. I could not leave her So, 
iniL dogged her, as liard as she drove, to St. Paul’s 
chur..iiyard, where there was a stop of coaches, at- 
tending company coming out of the eathedial This 
gave me au oppoitmnty to hold up a crown to her 
coachman, who gave me the signal lhat he would 
hurry oil, and make no haste, as you know the way 
IS when they luvour a chase. By his many kind 
bluudeis, driving agaiust other coaches, and slipping 
ol his tackle, 1 could keep up with linu, and lodged 
my line lady in the parish ol Si. James’s. As I 
guessed, when I llrst saw her at church, her busi- 
ness is to win hearts, and throw them awav, regard- 
ing nothing hut the timmph, I have had the hap- 
piness, by tracing her through all with whom I heard 
she was aci^uainted, to Inid one v\iio was intimate 
With a friend ol mine, and to ho introduced to her 
notice. I have made so good use ol my time, as to 
pioeure fruin that intimate of hers oneot herletteis, 
vvhu h she Writ to her when in the rounlry. This 
epistle of her own may seive to alarm the wuild 
against her in ordinary life, as mine, I hope, did 
iho.-,e who shall behold her at church. The letter 
was wiitten last winter to tlie lady who gave it me ; 
and I doubt not but you will hnd it the soul of a 
happy aelf-loviugdame, that takes all the mlmiiation 
she can meet with, and returns none of il lu love to 
her adnri’rers. 

“ Dear Jenny, 

“ I am glad to find you are likely to be disposed 
of in marriage so much to your approbation, as you 

I n of I 

sh.ili laugh at your spouse’s airs. ‘‘I beg of you not 
to fear it, for I am loo nice a di.«cerner to laugh at 
any, but whom most other peojilc think lino fellow?; 
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SO that youi dear may hriug you hither as soou att 
his hoibes are m cat>o enough to appear m town, 
and you be very safe agaiubt any raillery you may 
appicdiend from me ; for I am surrounded with cox- 
combs of my own making, who are all ridiculous m 
a manner jour good man, I presume, cannot exert 
himself. As men who cannot raise their loi tunes, 
and are uneasy under the nicapacity of shining in 
couris, mil at ambition; so do awkwaid and insipid 
women, who cannot waim the heaiU, and charm 
tlie ejes of men, rail at uftectatiou but she that 
has the joy of seeing a man’s heart leap into his 
eyes at beholding her, is in no pain lor want of es- 
teem among the crew of that part of her own sex, 
who have no spirit but that of envy, and no lan- 
guage but that of malice. I do not in this, I Iu»pe, 
express myself insensible of tlie merit of Leodatia, 
who low CIS her beauty to all but bei husband, and 
never spreads her < harms but to gladden him who 
has a riglit to them ; I say, I do honour to those who 
can be coquettes, and are not such; but 1 despise 
all who would be so, and, in despair of ariiviiig at 
it themselves, hate and vilify all those who c.iu. 
But be that as it will, in answer to your desire of 
knowing my histoiy . one ot my chief present plea- 
suies IS in country-dauecs ; ami in obedience to me, 
as well as the pleasuic of (ouiing up to me with a 
good giaoe, showing themselves in their address to 
otheib in my piesencc, and the like cqipoitunities, 
they are all pioluients that way and I had the 
happiness of being tile other niglit where we made 
six couple, and every wtmian’s parlner a piolesscd 
lover ol mine. The wildest imagination can nut 
loim to itself, on any occasion, higher delight than 
1 acknowledge myself to have been in all that even- 
ing. I chose out of my aduurers a set of men vrho 
most love me, and gave them paituers of such of my 
own sex who most euvieil me. 

“ My way is, when any man who is my admirer 
pretends to give hmiselt aiis of meiit, as at this 
time a certain gentleman you know' did, to moitify 
h/in by favouring in Ins presence the most insigni- 
laiit creature I can tind. At this ball I was led 
into the company by pretty Mr, Funlly, who, you 
know, IS the must obsequious, well-sliaped, wt*ll*bic>d 
woman's man in town. I, at llrst entrance, declared 
him iiiy jjartucr if he danced at all; which jiut the 
whole assembly into a gun, as forming no terrors 
from such a i ival. But we had not been long in the 
loom betore I overheard the mciitorious geiitleuian 
above mentioned say with an oath, ‘ Theie is no 
laillery in the thing, she ceitainly loves the puppy.’ 
My gentleman, when we were dancing, took an oc- 
casn^n to be very soft in his ogliugs upon a lady he 
oanced with, and wlioin he knew ot ail women 1 
loved most to outshine. The contest began wbo 
should plague the other most. I, wbo do not care 
a farthing for him, had no hard task to outvex him. 

1 made Fan fly, with a very little encouragement, 

( ut capers coupet^ and then sink with all the air and 
tenderness imaginable. When he performed this, 

I observed the gentleiiiau you know of tall into the 
same way, and imitato as well us he could the de- 
spised Fanrty. 1 cannot well give you, who are so 
giave a countiy lady, the idea of the joy^we have 
when we see a atubboin heal t bieakmg, or a man of 
sense turning to(d for our sakes ; but tins happened 
to our friend, and 1 expect his attendance whenever 
I go to church, to court, to the play, or the park. 
This IS a sacrifice due to us women of genius, wbo 
have the eloquence of beauty, an easy jiiien. I 
i moan uy an easy mien, one which can be on occa- 


j Mon easily alTeeted ; lor I must tell you, dear Jenny 
j 1 hold one maxim, winch is an uncommon one, to 
wit, that our gieutest charms are owing to affecta- 
j tiou. It is to that our arms can lodge so quietly 
' just over our hips, aud the fan can play without any 
j force or motion, but just of tho wrist. It is to at- 
I fectatiou we owe the pensive attention of Dcidamia 
j at a tragedy, the scuruiul approbation of Oulciainara 
I at a comedy, and the lowly aspect of Lauquicelsa 
at a sermon. 

** To tell you the plain truth, I know no pleasure 
but in being adinned, and have yet never lailed of 
attaining the appiubation of the man whose icgaid 
I had a mind to. You see all the uieu who make a 
figure in the world (as wise a look as they are 
pleased to put Ujion the matter) are moved by the 
same vanity as I am. What is there in ambi- 
tion, hut to make other people’s wills depend upon 
GUIS'* Tins indeeil is not to be aimed at by one who 
as a genius no higher than to think of being a 
very good housewile in a country gentleman’s 
family. The care of poultry and pigj, are gieat 
enemies to the countenance ; the vacant look of a 
line lady is not to be preserved, if slie admits any 
tiling to take up her thoughts but her own dear 
poison. But I inteirupt you too long from your 
caies, and myself fiom my conquests, 

“ I am, Madam, your most humble Servant.” 
“ Give me leave, Ml. Spectator, to add her friend’s 
answer to this epistle, who is a very discreet luge- 
nums woman.” 

“ Dcak (Jatty, 

“ I lake your laillory in very good part, and am 
obliged to you for the free air with winch you speak 
of your own gaieties. But this is but a barren su- 
pcilici.ll pleasure ; tor, indeed, Gatty, we are made 
Ibi man, and in serious sadne&s 1 must tell you, whe- 
ther you youiself know it or no, all these gallaiitriej 
tend to no other end but to be a wite and a mothei 
as fast as you cun. 

“ I am, Madam, 

T '* Your most obedient Servant.” 
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Inunortule odiuru, et imnquain .’^anabilo vuluus; 

Iiido furor vul);o, quod nuiiiina VH'iiionuu 

uKMqiif loi us , qjiuui solos crodjl l).il>eiidQ 9 

Ksse deos, quos ipsc Lolat .Ilv bat 15 34. 

A grutdi, imio oul of uiliul, hoguii 

And tnutuiilly bociueutird Iroinsiro to son; 

spile iiud pjoiis apleou bred first 
llie quarrel v\lufh vo loiij; the bii^Dls iiursl- 
Fa. li culls Die olliir’s yod a senseless stock : 

Ui'» own divine — 1 atk. 

Of all the monstious passions and opinions which 
have crept into the woilJ, tbeie is none so wonderful 
*as tiiat those who piol'ess the common name of 
Ghristians, should pursue each other with rancour 
aud natred for diffeiences in their way of following 
the example of their Saviour. It bccios so natural 
that all who pursue the steps of any leader should 
fouu tlieinseives after his manueis, tdiat it is impos- 
j sible to account for effects so different from what We 
j mi^ht expect from those who profess themselves fol- 
! lowers of the highest pattern of meekness and cha 
j rity, but by ascribing such effects to the ainbitiou 
and corruption of those who are so audacious, with 
souls full of fury, to serve at the altars of the God 
of Peace. 

The massacres to which the church of Rome Ua*, 
animated the ordinary people, are dreadful instances 
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o( the truth of thus ohsorvation ; and whoever reads 
the hi.stuiy of the lujjh rebellion, and the eruellies 
which ensued thereupon, will be sufficiently con- 
vinced to what ra^c poor ignoiants may be worked 
up by those who profess holiness, and become in- 
cendidrien, and, under the dispensation of grace, 
promote evils abhorrent to natuie. 

The subject and catastrophe, which deserve so 
well to be roinarkod by the Protesluiit world, will, 
I (loul)t not^ be considered, by the revcTond and 
leai tied prelate that prevu hos to-morrow befoie many 
of the descendants of those who perished on that la- 
mentable day, in a manner suitable to the octasioii, 
and w'orthy hia own great virtue and eloquence. 

I shall not dwell upon it any fuiLhei, butouly tran- 
scribe out of a little tract, called the Christian Ileio, 
published in 1701, what I find there in honour of 
the renowned hero, William HI., who rescued that 
nation from a repetition of the .same desasters, llis 
late majesty, ot glorious memory, and the most 
Chn.stiau king, aie con.suleied at the couelusion of 
that, tieatise as heads of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic woild in the following maniiei — 

“ Theie weie not evei, before the entiancc of the 
Christian name into the world, men who have maiii- 
taiiicMi a moie renowned carnage, than the two great 
rivals who possess the lull fame of the jiresent ago, 
and will be the theme and examination of the future. 
I'hey are exactly formed by nature for those ends to 
whi(h llea\(*n seems to have sent them among us. ' 
Roth animated with a restless desire of gloiy, hut 
pin sue It by different means, and with different mo- 
tives. To one it consist.s in an extensive undisputed 
empire over his subjects, to the other m their la- 
tioiial and voluntary ohcdieiiee. One’s happiness is 
founded 111 then want of power, the othei’a in lheir< 
want of desire to oppose him. 'I’he one enjojs the 
surimut of fortune with the luxuiy of a Persian, the 
other with the modeiatiou of a Spaitau. One is 
made to oppress, the other to relieve the oppressed. 
The one is salisfied with the jxmip and ostentation 
of power to piefer and debase liis infeiiois, the 
other delighted only with the cause and foundation 
of it to cherish and piotcct them. To one therefore 
religion is hut a convenient disguise, to the other a 
vigorous motive of action. 

“ For, without such ties of real and solid honour, 
there is no way of forming a monarch, but alter the 
Mm hiavelian scheme, by which a pnnce must ever 
seem to have all virtues, but really to be mastci ot 
none; bulls lobe liberal, meicitul, and ju^t, only 
as they seive his interests ; while with the noble art 
ot hypocrisy, empire would be to be extended, and 
new conquests be made by new devices, by which 
piompt udJicss his cieatuies might insensibly give 
law in the business of life, by leading men in the 
f ntertainmeiit of it. 

*' Thus, when words and show are apt to pass for 
the substantial things they are only to express, 
there would need no more to enslave a country but 
to adorn a court; for while every man’s vanity 
makes him believe himself capable of becoming 
luxury, enjoyments are a ready bait for suflreriugs, 
and the hopes of preferment invitations to servitude; 
which slavery would be colouied with all the agroe- 
lueiits, as they call it, imaginable. The noblest 
arts and artists, the finest pens and most elegant 
minds, jointly employed to set it off with the various 
embellishments of sumptuous entertainments, charm- 
ing assemblies, and polished discourses, and those 
apf'stato abilities of men, the adored monarch might 
proCubely and skilfully encourage, while they flatter 


hib virtue, and gild his vice at so high a rare, that 
he without scorn of the one, or love of the other, 
would alternately and occasionally use both ; so 
that his bounty should support him m his rapines, 
j hi« mercy in his cruelties. 

I “ Nor IS it to give things a more severe look than 
IS natural, to suppose such must be the consequences 
of a piiiico’s having no other pursuit than that of 
' his own glory ; for il we consider an infant born into 
the world, and beholding itself the miglitiest thing 
in it, itself the present admiration and future pios- 
pect of a fawning people, who profess themselves 
gieat or mean, according to the hgurc he is to make 
' amongst them, what fancy would not be debauched 
to believe they were but what they pinfessed them- 
selves — his mere creatuies, and use them as such, 
by pmehasmg with their lives a boundless renown, 
w'hich he, for want of a moie just jirosjiect, would 
place HI the number of his slaves, and the extent of 
his teriitoiies? Such undoubtedly would be the 
I tragical effects of a prince’s living with no religion, 
which are not to be surjiassed but by bis having a 
lalse one. 

“ If ambition were spirited with zeal, what would 
follow, but that his people should he con veiled into 
an army, whose swords can make right in power, 
and solve controversy in belief i* And if men sliould 
be stiff-necked to the doctrine of that visible church, 
let them be contented with an oar and a chain, in 
the midst of stripes and anguish, to coiitcinplate on 
linn whoso yoke is easy and whose biuden is light. 

“ With a tyranny begun on his own subjects, and 
mdiguatioii that otlieis draw Iheir breath indepen- 
dent ol his frown or smile, why should he not pio- 
ceed to the seizure of the world ? And if nothing 
but the thirst of sway vvcie the motive ot his actions, 
why sliould treaties be otlier than mere woids, or 
! solemn national eouipaets bo anything but a lialt 
! in the maich of that anny, who uie never to lay 
j down then arms until all men are reduced to tho 
; necessity of hanging their lives on his wayward will; 

' who might supiiiidy, and at leisure, expiate his own 
sms, by othei men’s sufferings, while he daily me- 
ditates new sliiughtei and new conquests? 

“ For mere man, when giddy with unbridled 
power, 15 an insatiate idol, nut to be appeased with 
myriads offered to his pride, which may be puffed up 
by the adulation of a ba.se and prostrate world into 
an opinion that he i.s something inoic than human, 
by being sometbiiig less and alas ' what is there 
that moital man will not believe of himself when 
complimeiiteil with the attributes of God? lie can 
then conceive thoughts of a power as omnipicseiit as 
hiS. But, should there be such a foe of mankind 
now upon earth, have our sins so farjirovoked Hea- 
ven, that we are left utterly naked to his fury ? Is 
there no powei, no leader, no genius, that ran con- 
duct and animate us to our death, or our defence? 
Yes ; oi\r great God never gave one to reign by his 
permission, but he gave to another also to reign by 
his grace. 

“ All the circumstances of the illustrious life of 
our prince seem to have conspired to make him the 
check and bridle of tyranny ; for his mind has been 
strengthened and confirmed by one continued strug- 
gle, and lleaven has educated him by adversity to 
a quick sense of the distresses and miseries of man- 
kind, which he was born to redress. In just scoin 
I of the trivial glories and li^ht ostentations of power, 
that glorious instrument of Piovidcnce moves, like 
I that, in a steady, calm, and siienrcourse, indepen - 
I dent either of applause or calumny ; which renders 
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him, il uot in a politiojJ, yet a moral, a puiloso- | poor widow woman, and her fatherless children, 
phjt’, an heroic, and a Christian sense, an absolute j ihat had been wronged by a neighbouring gentle- 
monarch ; who, satisfied with this unchangeable, ; man; (or you know, Sir, my good master was always 
just, and ample glory, must needs turn all his rc- j the poor man’s friend. Upon his coming home, the 
gards from himself to the service of others ; foi he fust complaint he made was, that ho had lost his 
begins his enterprises with his own share in the sue- roast-beef stomaeh.not being able to touch a surloin, 
ee^s of them; for integrity bears in itself its reward, which was served up ace^rdiug to custom; and you 
nor can that which depends not on event eter know know he used to take great delight m it. From that 
disappointment. forwaid he grew worse and worse, but still kept 

“ With the undoubted character of a glorious a good heart to the last. Indeed we were once in 
captain, and (what he much more values than the great hopes of his recovery, upon akind message that j 
most splendid titles) that of a smeero and honest was scut him from the widow lady whom ho hod 
man, he is the hope and stay of Europe, a universal made love to the forty last years of his hfo; but this 
good; not to he engrossed by us only, for distant only proved a lightning before death. He has be- ' 
potentates implore. Ins fiiendship, and injured cm- queatbed to this lady, as a token ot his love, a great 
pircs court his assistance. He rules the world, not pearl necklace, and a couple of silver braccliits set 
by an invasion of the people of the earth, but the with jewels, which belonged to my good old lady his 
address of its princes; and, if that world should be mother. He has bequeathed the hue white gelding 
again roused from the repose which Ids prevailing that he used to nde a hunting upon to his chaplain, 
arms had given it, why should we not hope that because he thought he would bo kind to him ; and has 
there is an Almighty, by whose influence the tern- left you all his books. He has, moreover, bequeathed 
ble enemy that thinks himself prepaied for battle, to the chaplain a very pretty tenement with good 
may hnd he is but npe for destruction — and that lands about it. It being a very cold day when he 
there may be in the womb of time great incidents, made Ins will, he left for mourning to oveiy man in 
which may make the catastrophe of a prosperous life flic parish a great fncze-coal, and to every woman a 
as unfortunate as the pai titular scenes of it weic black nding-hood. It w'as a most moving sight to 
successful ? — for there duos not want a skilful eye see him take leave of his poor servants, commending 
and resolute arm to observe and giasp the occasion, us all for our fidelity, whilst we were not able to 
Apuiite, who fiom— speak a word for weeping. As we most of us are 

Puit Ilium, ef intfens giowii giay-headcd in our dear master’s service, hn 

Gloria” .Vmo i^ii ii 325. has left US pensions and legacies, which we may live 

Tioy IS uo more, and Ilium was a town —D ryukk very comfortably upon the remaining part of our 

'F. days. He has bequeathed u great deal mole in 

i'hanty, which is not yot conic to my knowledge ; 

and it 18 peremptorily said in the parish, that he has 
No, 517,] THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1712. left money to build a steeple to the church . for he 

lieu {uetas ' hou priscM fides ' Vma Ain m. 878. was heard to say some time ago, that, if he lived two 

Mirror of ancient faitli ' years longer, Covcrley church should have a steepk* 

tJndftunled worth' Iiivloloblo truth '—DrsYiutN to it. The chajibun tells ever) body that he made a 

Wk last night leceived a piece of ill news at our '^^uy good end, and never speaks of him without 
ilub, which veiy sensibly afllicted eveiy one of us. lie wag buried, according to his own diroi- 

I question not but my readers tliomselves will bo l»uns, among the family of the Coverleys, on the left 
(loublcd at the hearing of it. To keep them no hand of Jus father Sir Arthur. The cofEn was cai- 
bmgor in suspense, Sir Roger de Coverley is dead » by six of his teneuts, and the pull held no 1>> 
Uudepaited this life at his house ni the coiiotry, mx of the quorum. The whole parish followcti the 
after a few weeks’ sickness. Sir Andrew Freeport coipse with heavy hearts, and m their mourning 
has a letter fioiu one of his coi respondents in those suits; the men in frieze, and the women in ridmg- 
pjirts, that mfoims him the old man caught a. cold hoods. Captain Sentry, my master s nephew, has 
at the counly-scssioiis, as he was very waimly pro- faken possession ot the Hall-house, and lire whole 
moting an address of his owu penning, in which he estate When my old master saw him a little befoio 
EU( eeeded according to his wishes. But tins paiti- hit. death, he shook bun by the hand, and wished 
ciilar comes from a whig justice of peace, who was ^^un joy of the estate which was falling to him, de- 
always .Sir Roger’s enemy and antagonist. I have firing him only to make a good use of it, and to pay 
letters both fiom the chaplain and Captain Sentry, seveial legacies, and the gifts of chanty, which 
which mention nothing of it, but arc filled with he told him he had left as quit-rimts upon the estate, 
many particulars to the honour of the good old mau. captain truly seems a courteous man, though 

1 have likewise alettci from the butler, who took so l>ut little. He makes much of those whom 

much care of me last summer when 1 was at the iuy master loved, and show's great kindness to the 
knight's house. As my friend the butler mentions, uid house-dog, that you know iijy poor master was 
in the simplicity of his heart, several circumstances fond of. It would have gone to your heart to have 
the others have jiassed over in silence, I shall give heard the moans the dumb < reaturc made on the day 
my reader a copy of his letter, without any altera- uf my master’s death. He has never enjoyed him- 
tion or diminution. self since; no more has any of us. It was the me* 
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lieu {ueta'i ' hou prisc.i fides ' Vma Ain m. 878. 

Mirror of ancient faith ' 

Undaunted worth' Iiivloloblo truth' — DrYintN 


self since; no more has any of us. It was the me- 
Unchobest day for the poor people that ever hap- 
HoNOUnKi) .Sir, pen^ in Worcestershire. This being all from, 

“ Knowing that you was my old raastei-’s good .«• Honoured Sir, your most sorrowful Servant, 
friend, I could not forbeai sending you the melan- P'nwAno Br^riirr 

choly new's of his death, which has afflicted the 

whole country, as well as his poor seivants, who “P S. My master desired, some weeks before he 
loved biin, I may say, better than wo did our lives, died, that a book, which cornea up to you by tli# 
1 am afraid he caught his death the last o*unty- cairier, should be giveu to Sir Andrew Freeport in 
sessions, whore he would go to sec justice done to a his name.*’ 
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This letter, notwithstauding the poor butler’s 
manner of wilting it, gave ub such an idea of our 
good old friend, that upon the reading of it there 
was not a dry eye in the club. Sir Andrew, open- 
ing the book, found it to be a collection of acts of 
parliament. There was in particular the Act of 
Uijifonnity, with some p«issage8 in it marked by Sir 
Roger’s own hand. Sir Andrew found that they re- 
lated to two or three points which he had disputed 
with Sir Roger, the last time he appeared at the 
club. Sir Audrew, who viould have been nicrrv at 
such an incident on another occasion, at the sigLi ot 
tho old man’s hand-writing burst into tears, and put 
the book into his pocket. Captain Sentiy informs 
me that the knight has loft nugs and mourning for 
cveiy one in the club. — O. 
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— -Misenim Astalioinm inc’urnbcro fama?, 

Ne collapsa ruant subiluctis tocta roluniiiiH 

Juv bat. vili 76. 

’I'ls poor rolyinpon anotlirr'a fame 

For, lake Iho pillais but aw.iy, and all 

The supersUucture must in rums full — SnrMKY. 

This being a day of business with me, I must 
make the picsent entertainment like a treat at a 
house-warming, out of such presents as have been 
sell! me by my guests. The first dish which I serve 
up is a letter come flesh to my hand. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ It IS with ine\pressible sorrow that I hear of the 
death of good Sir Roger, and do heartily condole 
with you upon so melaiuholy an occasion. I think 
you ought to have blackened the edges of a papei 
which brought us so ill news, and to have had it 
stamped likewise in black. It is expected of you 
that >011 should wiitc his epitaph, and if possible, 
till his place in the ilub with as woilhy and divert- 
ing a mdmbor. 1 question not but )ou will leceive 
many recommendations fioiu the public of such as 
will apiicar candidates for that post. 

Since I am talking ol death and have mentioned 
an epitaph, I must tell you, Sir, that I have made 
discovery ojf a churthyaicl in which I believe you 
might spend an afternoon with great pleasure to 
youisclf and (o the public. It belongs to the church 
of Steboii-IIeath, commonly called Stepney. Whe- 
ther or no It be that the people of that paiish have a 
jiariicular genius for an epitaph, or that theie be 
some poet among them who undertakes that work by 
the great, 1 1 annot tell . but there are more remai kable 
inscriptions in that place than in any other 1 have 
met with ; and I may say, without vanity, that Iheie 
18 not a gentleman in England better read in tomb- 
stones than myself, my studies having laid very much 
in churchy aids. I shall beg leave to send you ii 
couple of epitaphs, for a sample of those 1 have 
just now mentioned. They are written in a dif- 
ferent manner ; the first being in a diffused and 
luxuriant, the second in the close contracted style. 
The first has much of the simple and pathetic ; tJie 
second is something light but ueivuus. The first 
is thus : — 

Here Thomas Sapper lies imerr’d. Ali, why ? 

Bom in NevN England, did in London die; 

Wan the Unrd son of eichl, begot upon 
His rnolhc*! Miiflha. by hia fntlicr John, 

Much |j\our d by his prince tie "gan to be, 

But mpt by death at iJic age of twenty-three 
Fatal to him was llial we "inall-poic name. 

By which bis inolher .md two brettiren came 


Also to breathe tJlfclr last, ryn© years before, 

And now have loft their father lo deplore 
Tlic loss of all his chiidren, wilJi lus wife, 

W'ho was the joy and comfort of his life 

** The second is as follows 

Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, 

SpitalAebis weaver, and that's all 

“ I Will not dismiss you, whilst I am upon tbit 
subject without sending a short epitaph which I 
once met with, though I cannot possibly recollect 
the place. The thought ot it is serious, and in my 
opinion the finest that I ever met with upon this oc- 
casion. You know, Sir, it is usual, after having 
told us the name of the person who lies interred, to 
launch out into his praises. This epitaph takes a 
quite contiavy turn, having been made by the per- 
son himself some time before liis death. 

‘ Hic jaett R. C. 771 expect atiu?ie did iupremu 
Quads 4iaty dies isle mdtcahit.* 

Here lieth R. C. m expectation of the last day. 
"Wliat sort of d man he was that day will discover.' 

“ I am, Sii,” 8cc. 

The following letter is dated fiom Camhiidge : 

“ Sir, 

“ [laving lately read among your speculations an 
essay upon phjsiognoniy, I cannot but think that, 
if you made a visit to this ancient university, you 
might leccive very considerable lights upon that 
subject, there being scarce a young fellow in it who 
doi's not give certain indications of his particular 
humour and disposition, conformable to the rules of 
that art. In courts and cities every body lays a 
con.stiaint upon his countenance, and endeavours to 
look like the rest of tlic worhl ; but the youth of 
this place, having not vet formed themselves by cou- 
vcisation, and the knowledge of the world, give then 
limbs and features their tull play. 

“ As you have considered human nature in all its 
lights, you must be exticioelj well apprised, that 
Ihcro IS a very close coi rcspondence between the 
outward and the inward man ; that scarce the least 
dawning, 'the least parluriency towards a thonglit, 
can be stirnng in liic mind of man, without pio- 
duciriga suitable revolution in his exteriors, which 
will easily discover itself to an adept in the thcoiy 
of the phiz. Hence it is that the intrinsic worth 
and merit of a son of Alma Mater is oidinarily cal- 
culated I’lom the cast of his visage, tho contour of 
his person, the mechanism of his dress, the disposi- 
tion of his limbs, the manner of his gait ami air, 
with a number of circiunstanees of equal consc- 
queuce and inlormation. The practitioners m this 
art often make u.se of a gentleman’s ejes to give them 
light into the posture of his brains ; take a handle 
from Ins nose to judge of the size of his intellects ; 
and interpret the overmuch visibility and pcrlnes* 
of one year as an infallible mark of reprobation, 
and a sign the owner of bo saucy a member fears 
neither God nor man. In conformity to this scheme, 
a contracted brow, a lumnish downcast look, a sober 
sedate pace, with both nands dangling quiet and 
steady in lines exactly parallel ti ' lateral pocket 
of the galligaskins, is logic, metaj ,ysics, and mathe- 
matics, in perfection. So likewise the belles-lettres 
are typified by a saunter in the gait, a fall of one 
wing of the peruke backward, an insertion of one 
hand in the fob, and a negligent swing of the other, 
with a pinch of right fine Barcelona between finger 
and thumb, a due quantity of the same upon the 
upper lip, and a noddle-caso'ioaden with pulvil 
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Agaiu, a grave, solertiu, stalking pace is heroic 
poetry, and politics ; an unequal one, a genius for 
the ode, and the modem ballad ; and an open breast, 
with an audacious display of the Holland shirt, is 
•onstniod a fatal tendency to the art military. 

“ I might be much larger upon these hints, but 
[ know whom I \^rite to. If you can graft any spe- 
culation upon them, or turn them to the advantage 
of the poisons concerned in them, you will do a 
work very becoming the Rritish Spectator, and 
oblige, “ Your very humble Servant, 

- “ Tom TwEiiK.” 


No. 519.1 SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1712. 

"Imlo honiiminj pecufluniquo genus, vit,Tijuo volantuili, 

I't qu.'p iiiaunoico teit inonstra suh •o'quorr p<tnlus 

ViRo jiut VI. 7i'8 

Ik'nce men nml boa'.ts flu* breath of lilo obtuin, 

^ikI birds of air, aud ni'jiisteis uf (he inaui — D uvukn 

Tuoigh there is a groat deal of jdea\iire in coii- 
teniplatnig tJio matciial world, by which I mean 
that fyslem of bodies into which nature has so cu- 
riously wrought the mass of dead matter, with (he 
^ several relatums which those bodies bear to one an- 
other, there IS still, methiiiks, something moie won- 
derful and sur|)ijsing in couleniplations on the world 
I of lilV, b) wlmh I moan all those animals with winch 
! every paii of the universe i.s tiinii.shi d The ma- 
J tel ml world ib only the tliell of the uinveise; the 
! woild of life aic its nibabitauts. 

J If we consider those paits of tlic material woild 
wdiich lie tho nearest to u.s, and are thercfoie sub- 
ject to our obsorvationa and inquiries, it is amazing 
, to corisidci the infinity of animals with which it is 
Slocked. Every pait of matter is peopled ; every 
' green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There is 
Bcaice a single Inuuoui in the body of man, oi ot any 
otlici .iniinal, in winch our glasses do not flistover 
! myriads of living creatures. The suifaec ol ani- 
j nials is also coveied witii oilier animals, which are 
j in the same mannei the basis of other annuuis that 
! live upon it ; nay, we find ui the most solid bodies, 
i as in riiaible ilsclti iimuiiu rable cells and cavities 
I that are ciowdod witb sutli impeirepdbic inhabitants 
j as aie too little for the naked eye to discover. On 
i tlie other hand, if we look into the moic bulky paits 
of nature, we see the sea^, lakes, and iivei.s, teem- 
mg with numberless kinds of living cieatuies. Wc 
find every mountain and marsh, wiidciiiess and 
wood, pleiitilully slocked with buds and beasts, aud 
every part of matter affording proper nccessaiies mid 
conveniences for the livelihood of multitudes which 
inhabit it. 

The author* of tho Plurality of Worlds draws a 
very good argument from tins consideration for the 
peopling of ever) pbiiiet; as indeed it seems very 
probable, fiom the analogy of reason, thaf if no part 
of matter which we are acquainted uiih, lies waste 
and useless, those great bodies, which are at such a 
distance from us, should not be desert and unpeopled, 
but rather that they should be furnished with beings 
adapted to their rt epective situations. 

I'iXistencc i.s a blessing to those beings only which 
are endowed with perception ; and is in a manner 
Ihrowm away upon dead matter, any furtner than as 
it is subservient to beings which are conscious of 
their existence, Accoidingly, we iiud, from the 
bodies which he under cur observation, that matter 

♦ Flint — This book wns published io 1686, and la 
founded on ibe chimerical Vortices of Descuitcs 


is only mudo as the basis and support of animals, 
and that there is no more of the one than what is D3- 
ccssary fur the existence of the other. 

Infinite goodnes.s is of so communicative a nature, 
(hat it seems to dchght m tho conferring of existence 
upon every degree uf perceptive being. As this is 
a .‘speculation which I have often pursued with great 
pleasure to myself, I shall enlarge further upon it, 
by considering that pait of the scale of beings which 
comes within our Knowledge. 

There are some living cieatnres which are raised 
but just above dead matter. To moiUiou only that 
species of shell-fish, which are formed in the fashion 
of a cone, that glow to the surface of several rocks, 
and immodiatcly die upon their being severed from 
the place where they glow. There are many other 
crcaliircs but one lemove fiom these, which have no 
other sense besides that of feeling and taste. Others 
have still an additional one of hearing ; others of 
smell, and others of sight. It is wondeiful to oh- 
seive by what a gradual progress the world of life 
adv.inces ihiough a prodigious variety of species, 
before acieuluie is formed that is complete in ail 
ils senses; aud even among these there is such a 
diflerent degree of pei lection in the .sense which one 
animal enjoy^boyond what appears ui another, that, 
though the sense in diHcrent animals ho distin- 
guished by tho .same common denomination, it seems 
almost ol a dilloreiit nature If alter tins we look 
into the several inward perfections uf cunning and 
sagantv, or what we generally call lU-stinct, we find 
lliem ri.sing alter the same manner imperceptibly 
one above another, and receiving addiUoual im- 
piovcmrnts, according to the species in which they 
are impUtitcd. Tins progress in natiue is so very 
gradual, that the most perfect of an inferior species 
comes vciy near to the most imperfect of that which 
is immediatcl) above it. 

The exuberant and ovorflowdiig goodness of the 
Supreme Being, whose meiey extends to all his 
works, is plainly seen, as 1 have betore hinted, from 
his having made so very little matter, at least what 
falls within onr knowledge, that docs nut swarm with 
life, Noi lb his goodness less seen in the diversity, 
than in the multitude of livin^reaturcs. Had he 
only made one specie.s of aniraBs, non^of the rest 
uould have enjoyed the happiness ol e.vistence; he 
has, therefore, specified in his creation evcoy degree 
of life, every cajiacity of being. The whole chasm 
in nature, from a plant to a man, is filled up with 
divers kinds of crealure.s, iisziig one over.-another, 
by such a gentle and easy ascont, thfit the little 
transilmus ainl rlcvialions liom one species to an- 
other au* almost insensible. The nilermediatc space 
13 80 well husbanded and managed, that there is 
scarce a degree of peiception which does not appear 
in some one part ot the world ot life. Is the good- 
fies8 ortho wisdom of the Divine Being more ma- 
nifested m this his proceeding ? 

There is a consequence, in Mdes those I have al- 
ready mentioned, winch secDTiS very naturally de i 
ducible from the foregoing considerahons. If the 
scale of being rises by such a regular progress so 
high as man, we may, by a parity of reason, suppose 
thatTit still proceeds gradually through those beings 
which are of a superior nature to him • .since there 
IS an infinitely greater space and room for different 
dogrce .3 of perfection between the Supreme Being 
aud man, than between man and the most despi- 
cable insect. This consequence of so great a va- 
riety of beings which are superior to us, from th^t 
variety which is inferior to us, is mado by Mr. Locke, 

2 Q 
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iu a passage which I shall here set down, alter hav- 
ing preiiused, that notwithotanding there is such iii- 
hnitc room between man and his Maker for the 
creative power to exert ibelf in, it is impossible that 
It should ever be filled U]), since there will be still 
an inlinite gap or distance between the highest 
created being and the Powei which produced him, 

“That there should be more species of intelligent 
creatures above us, than there are of sensible and 
material below us, is probable to me from hence, 
that in all the visible corporeal wuild we see no 
chasms, or no gaps. All quite down fioin us the de- 
steiit is b) easy fctepe, aud a cuiUinucd .sciies of 
things, that in each remove differ very little one 
from the other. There are fishes that have VMUgs, 
and are not strangers to the any legion ; and there 
aie some turds that arc iiihaliitaiita of the water, 
whose blood is cold a^ fishes, and their flesh so like 
in taste, (hat the Bciujiulous are allowed them on fish- 
days. There are animals so near of kin both to 
birds and beasts, that they arc the middle between 
both. Amphibious animals link (he tcnestnal and 
aquatic together. Seals live at land and at sea, and 
porpoises have the warm blood and entrails of a hog; 
not to mention what is confidcnlly repoited of mer- 
maids, or sea-men, there arc some brfitcs that seem 
to have as much knowledge aud reason as some that 
are called men ; and the animal and vcgetablo 
kingdoms are so nearly joined, that if you will take 
the lowest of one, and the highest of the otlicr, there 
will .scarce beperccived an) great ditfercnce between 
llicin . and so on, until we come to the lowest and 
the most iiiorgunical parts of matter, we sliall find 
every where that the sevcial species arc linked to- 
gether, aud differ hut m almost insensible degrees. 
And, when wc con.sider the iiilinite power and wis- 
dom of the Maker, we have reason to think that it 
is suitable to the magnificent harmony of the uni- 
verse, and the great design and irifiiuto goodness of 
the Architect, that the species of cieatureH slioukl 
also by gentle degrees ascend upward from us to- 
wards his infinite perfeetjoii, as we sec they gra- 
dually descend from U3 downward, whuh if it bo 
probable, we have reason then to be persuaded that 
there are far more ^cies of creatures above us than 
there are beneath being in degiees of perfec- 
tion much moie remote from the iiilinite being of 
God, than we are from the lowest state of being, 
and that which approaches nearest to nothing. And 
yet of all those distinct spccica wc have no clear dis- 
tinct ideas,” 

In this system of being, there is no creature so 
wonderful in its nature, aud which so much deserves 
our particular altcution, as man, who fills up the 
middle space betweeu the animal and intellectual 
nature, the visible and invisible world, and is that 
link in the chain of beings which ba.s been often 
termed the uhiusque mundi. So that he who, 

in one respect is associated with angels and arch- 
angels, may look upon a Wcing of infinito perfection 
as hiB father, aud the highest order of spint.s as Ins 
brethren, may in another re-s^iect say to corrujiliou, 
“ I'hou ait my father; and to the worm, Thou art 
my mother and my sister,” — 0. 
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Quit desldeno .lit pudor nut morlus 
Tam churl capitiD. — lion 1 Od, xxiv. 1. 

.\nd who can gnove too much ? What time end 
C^ur mourning for so dear a fnend Chekcb 


“ Mu. Sl'EtTATOH, ' 

“ The just value you have expressed for the ma- 
trimonial state IS the reoson that 1 now vontuie to 
write to you, without the fear of being ridiculous : 
and confess to you that though it is three months 
since I lost a very agieeable woman, who was my 
wile, my sorrow is still fresh ; and I am often, ui 
the midst of company, upon any circumstanec that 
levivcs her memory, with a reflection what she 
should say or do on such an occasion . I say, upon 
any occuiieuLe of that nature, which 1 can give you 
a souse of, though I cannot express it wholly, 1 am 
all over loftne^s, and am obliged to retire and give 
way to a few' sighs and tears befuie 1 can be easy. 
I cannot hut recommend the subject of male widow- 
hood to you, and beg you to touch upon it by the 
first opportunity. To those who have not lived hko 
husbands duiiiig the lives of their spouses this would 
he a tasteless jumble of W'oids , but to suf h (of 
whom there are nut a few) who have enjo)ed that 
state with the sentiments piopei foi it, you vvill have 
every line, which hits the sorrow, atteuded with a 
tear of pity and consolation; for I know not by 
what goodness of Providence it is that every gush 
of passion is a step towaids the lelict of it, and 
there is a certain comfoit in the very act of soi row- 
ing, whiidi, I suppose, arises from a sccicL con* 
sciousncss in the mind, that Ihe aiilictiori it is under 
flows from a virtuous cause. My concern is not 
indeed so outiageous as at the hist transport; foi 1 
(hink It has subsided lather* into a sobeim slate of 
miiid than any actual pcrtuibation ofsjniit. d'lieifi 
might bo rules formed loi men’s behaviour on tins 
great incident, to bring them from that misloituiie 
into the condition 1 am at pieseiit; which is, 1 
think, that my sorrow has coiiveited all luughness of 
temper into ineekues^, good-natuie, and compla- 
cency. But indeed, when in a sci lous and lonely 
hour I present niy deputeil con.soit to my un<iginu- 
timi. with that air of persuasion in Inn countenance 
when I have been in passion, that sw'cet afiabilify 
when 1 have been in good huirioui, that tender com- 
passion when I have had anything wliich gave me 
uneasiness ; I confess to you 1 am inconsolable, and 
my eyes gush with giief, as if i had seen her but just 
then expire. In this condiiion 1 am broken in upon 
by a charming young woman, my daughter, who i.s 
the picture of what her mother was on her wedding- 
day. The good girl strives to comfort me , hut liuw 
fhall 1 let you know that all the comfort she gives 
mo IS to make niy tears tluw muie easily? The 
child knows she quicLems my soiiovvs, and rejmees 
my heart ai the same time. Oh, ye leui ned ! tell 
me by what word to speak a motion of the soul for 
which there is no name. When she kneels, and bids 
me be comforted, she is my child : when 1 take her 
in my arms, and bid her say no more, she is my 
very wife, and is the veiy comforter I lament the 
loss of. I banish her the loom, aud weep aloud that 
I have lost her mother, and that I have her. 

“ Mr. Spectator, I wi.«th it weie possible for you 
to have a sense of thofio pleasing perplexities; you 
might communicate to the guilty part of mankind 
that they are incapable of the happiness which is m 
the ve|'y sorrows of the virtuous. 

“But pray spare me a little longer; give me 
leave to tell you the manner of her death. .She took 
leave of all her family, aud bore the vain applica- 
tion of medicines with the greatest patience imagi- 
nabl^,. When the physiuan told her she must 
I eeitaiuly die, she desired as well as she could that 
'all who were present, e.xcept myself, might depart 
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the room She said ^he had notliinf? to say, for 
she was resigned, and 1 knew all she know that 
concerned us in this world ; but she desired to be 
alone, that lu the ])resence of God only she might, 
without interruption, do her last duty to me, of 
thanking me for all my kindness to her: adding, 
that she hoped m iny last momeiitB I should feel the 
Burae comfort for my goodness to her, as she did in 
that -she had acijuittcd herself with honour, truth, 
aud virtue, to me. 

“ I curb myself, and will not tell yon that this 
kindness cut my heart in twain, when I expected 
an accusation for some passionate starts of mine, in 
some parts of our time together, to say nothing but 
thank me for the good, if there was any good suit- 
able to her own excellence ! All that I had ever 
said to her, all the circumstances of sorrow and joy 
between us, crowded upon my mmd in the same 
instaut ; and when, immediately after, 1 saw iho 
angs of death come upon that dear bo«ly which I 
ad often embraced with tran.sport; w-heu 1 saw 
those cheiishing eyes begin to be gliastly, and their 
last struggle to be to lix themselves on me, how dul 
I I lose all patience ! She expired in my arms, and 
I in my distraction I thought f saw her bosom still 
heave There was certaiuly life yet still left. I 
cried, she just now spoke to me. Hut, alas ! I giew 
I giddy, aud all things moved about me, from the dis- 
i tempei of my own head; for the besl ol women was 
I breathless and gone foi ever. 

Now the docliine.I would, methinks, have you 
I raise from this account 1 have given you is, that 
I there IS a certain equanimity in those who are good 
^ au<l just, which runs into tlicir veiy soirow, aud dis- 
appoints tlie lorco of it. Tliough they must pass 
through afllictions iii common with all wlio are m 
! human nature, yet their conscious integnty shall 
1 undermine their affliction; nay, that very affliction 
j shall add force to their integrity, from a. reflection 
j of the use of virtue in the hour of affliction. I sat 
j down with a design to put you upon giving us rules how 
j to overcome such griefs as these, but I should rather 
! advise you to teach men to be capable of them, 
j “ You men of letters have what you call the fine 
I taste in your apprehensions of what is propoilydone 
I or said, 'rheie is sometbing like this deeply giaftcd 
in tlie soul of him wdio is honest and faithful in all 
his thoughts and action?. Everything wliudi is 
faEe, VICIOUS, or unwoilhy, is despicable to him, 
(hough all tlie world fIiouIcI approve it. At the same 
time he has the most Inely sensibility m all enjoy- 
ments and sufferings which it is proper for bun to 
have where any duty of life is concerned. To want 
Ronow when you in decency and truth should be 
afflicted. 18 , 1 should think, a greater instance of a 
man’s being a blockhead than not to know the 
beauty of any passage in Viigil. You have not yet 
observed, Mr, Spectator, that (he fine gentlemen of 
this age set up for haiducss of heart; and humanity 
has very little share in their pretences. He i.s a 
brave fellow' who is always ready to kill a man he 
hates, but ho does not stand in the same degyee of 
esteem who laments for the woman he loves. I 
should fancy you might work up a thousand pretty 
thoughts, by reflecting upon the persolis most sus- 
ceptible of the sort of sorrow I have spoken of; 
and 1 dare say you will find upon examination that 
they arc the wisest and the bravest of mankind who 
are most capable of it. 

1 am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

Norwich. 7'^ Octohri*. 1712. “ Ff J.*’ 
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Vera redil faciei., dissniiulala pent — P Aru. 

The real face reluniM, the counterfeit Is loaf. 

“ Mr, Sfectatoh, 

“I have been for many years loud in this asser- 
tion, that there aie very few that can see or hear ; 1 
mean, lliat can leport what they have seen or hoard ; 
and this through incapacity or prejudice, one of 
which disables almost every man who talks to you 
from representing things as he ought. For which 
reason I am come to a resolution of believing no- 
thing I hear ; and I contemn the man given to nar- 
ration under the appellalion of ‘ a matter of fact | 
man and, according to me, a matter-of-fact man is 1 
one whose life and cniiversation is spent in the re- I 
poit of what IS not matter of fact. j 

“ I icmcmber when Prince Eugene was here, [ 
tlieie was no knowing his height or figuie, until j 
you, Ml. Spectator, gave the public satisfaction in j 
that matter. In rcl.itions, the force of the expros- 
4um lies very often more in the look, the tone of j 
voice, Ol the gesture, than the w'ord.s themselves ; j 
which, being icjieatcd in any other manner by the j 
undisceruing, bear a very different interpretation 
Iroin llicir onginal meaning. I must confess I tor- 
inerly have tin nod this liuiuour ot mine to veiy good 
act mint; for whenever I heard any narration ut- 
teied with extraordinary vehemence, and grounded 
upon considerable authority, I was always ready to ] 
lay any wager that it wfi-. not so. Indeed I never 1 
jirelciidcd to bo .^o rash as to fix the matter any par- 
tuuldi way in opposition to tlieiis ; but as there are I 
a hundred way<? ol any thing happenmjr, besides that i 
it has happened, 1 only coiilruvorted its falling out i 
In that one manner as they settled it, and left it to i 
the ninety-nine othei ways, and consoquently had j 
more piobability of success. I had arrived at a [ 
particular skill in wainnng a man so far in his nai- I 
ration as to make him throw in a little of the mar- ^ 
velloiifl, and then, if ho has much fire, the uo.xt tic- , 
giec 18 the impo'^siblo Now' this is always the time i 
for fixing the wager. But this rcqiiire.s the nicest ' 
managoment, othenvisp vciy probably the dispute | 
may niisc to (ho old deteimiuatinn by battle. In I 
these conceits J have been very fortunate, and have 
won some wagcis of those who liave professedly va- 
lued theinselvos upon intelligence, and have put 
themselves to great charge and oxjicnsc to be mis- 
informed considerably sooner than the rest of the 
woild. 

“ Having got a comfoi table sura by this my op- ^ 
position to public ippuit, I have brought myself j 
now to so great a perlectiuii in inattention, more ! 
especially to pai ty-relations, (hat at the same time ! 
J seem with greedy ear.s to devour up the discourse, : 
I certainly do not know' one word of it, but pursue [ 
Viy own course of thought, whether upon business or j 
aniuserncnf, with muih tranquillity ; I say inattcn- i 
lion, because a late act of jiarliaraonl* has secured , 
all party liars from the penalty of a wager, and con- 
sequently made it unprofitable to attend to them, j 
However, gtiod-breeding obliges a man to manitaiu i 
the figure of the keenest attention, the true posture 
of vfhich in a coffee-house I take to consist in lean- 
ing over a table with the edge of it pressing hard 
ujxm your stomach : for the more pain the narration 
18 received with, the more gracious is your bending 


♦ Stat. 7 Anne, cap IT— By it nil vs.igcrt KmJ upon a con- 
tingency rtlatui^ to tlio war fiance wore Uei'lared to be 
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over; besides that the iiariator thiuks jou forget 
yf)ijr pain by the pleasure of hearing him. 

“ Fort Knock has occasioned several very per- 
plexed and inelegant heats and ammosities ; and 
there was one the other day, m a cotToe-house where 
I vpas, that took upon him to clear that business to 
me, for he said he was there. I knew him to be 
that sort of man that had not strength of capacity 
to he informed of anything that depended ineiely 
upon his being an eye-witucss, and therefore was 
fully satisfied he could give me no information, for 
the very ^anle icason he believed he could, lor he 
was there. However, I heaid him with the same 
greediness as Shakspcaic describes in the following 
lines . — 

I flaw a Hiiutli <;tai»<l wUli liis hammer, IhuB, 

With open inoulli, .swallowing a tailor's iiev\s 

I confess of late I have not heon so much 
ama/od at the decl.umers in eotfec-house'^ a.s I foi- 
merly was, being satisfied that they expect to bo 
rewarded for then \ocitei ations. Of those liars thci e 
are two soils the genius of the first consists in 
nieeh impinlence, and a strong memory ; fhc others 
have ,uhfed to these qualifications a good under- 
standing and smooth language These, theiefore, 
h,ivo only certain heads, wliuli they aie as eloquent 
u[)on as they can, and may be culled ‘ embellisliets 
the otheis icpedt only wliat they hear from others 
as literally as their paits or zeal will peimit, and 
are called ‘reciters.’ Here was a fellow in town 
some years ago, who used to divoit himself by tell- 
ing a lie at Channg-ernss in the morning at eight 
o’clock, and then following it through all parts of 
the town until eight at night; at which time he 
came to a club of Ins friends, and diverted them 
with an account w'hat censure it liad at Will’s in 
(aiveiit'garden, how dangerous it was believed to be 
nt Child’s, and what infereiiee they diew fiom it 
with relation to stocks at Jonathan’s. 1 have had 
the honour to tiavel w'lth this gentleman 1 speak of 
in search of one of Ins falsehoods; and have been 
present when they have dcacnbed the very man they 
have spoken to, as him who first reported it, tall or 
short, black or fair, a gentleman or a ragamuffin, 
according as tliey Jikeil the intelligence. I have 
heard one of our ingenious w'ritors of news say, that, 
when he has had a t uslomer emne with an advertise- 
ment of an apprentice or a wife run away, he has 
desired the advertiser to compose himself a little be- 
fore he dictated the description of the calender , for 
when a person is put into a public paper by a man 
who IS angry with him, the leal description of such 
person is hid in the deformity with which the angry 
man describes him; therefore this fellow always 
made his customers describe him as ho would the 
day before he offendcMl, or else he was sure lie would 
never find him out. These and many other hints 
I could suggest to you for the elucnlatiou of all fic» 
tions ; but I leave it to your own sagacity to improve 
or neglect this 8pe(ulation. 

“ I am, Sir, your most obedient, 

T. “ humble Servant." 

No. 522.] WEDNESDAY, 0C7r. 29, 1712. 

-Adjure nuiiquarn earn me deaerturum ; 


Non, <0 capiuudoa imhi ,'seiaiTi esse nilinicos omnes homines 
llano inihi oxpetivi. conugit, convoiuunt mores, voleaiil, 

Qui inter nos discidiuui voJunt . haiic. iii.si mors, mi adimct 
nemo I'tii Aiidr act iv. sc 2. 

I swear never to forsake her. no, though I were sure to make 
all men my enemies. Hei I dertlred, hor 1 hnvo obUiined , 
our humour* agree. Perish all those v^ho would separaio 
tut ' De.ith alone shall deprive me of her I 


I sHoi'i I) esteem myself a^'ery happy man if my 
speculations could in the least contribute to the rec- 
tifying the coiuliict of my readers in one of the 
most important affairs of life, to wit, their choice in 
marriage. This state is the foundation of commu- 
nity, and the chief band of society; and 1 do not 
think 1 can be too frequent on subjects which may 
give light to my unmarried readers in a particular 
which IS so essential to their following happine.<s or 
miseiy. A virtuous disposition, a good imderstand- 
iiig, an agreeable person, and an easy fortune, are 
the things which should be chiefly regafdcd on this 
occasion. Because my present view i.s to direct a 
young lady, who I think is now in doubt whom to 
take of many loveis, I shall talk at this time to my 
female ieadei«. The atlvaiitages, as I was going to 
say, of sense, beauty, and riches, are what ore ter- 
I t.iirily the chief motives to a prudent young woman 
j of foitune foi changing her coiulition ; but, n? she 
I IS to have her eye upon each of those, she is to nsk 
I lieisell, whether the man who has mo.st of these re- 
1 commendations in the lump is not the most desirable. 
I He that has excellent talents, with a model ate es- 
j tato, and an agreeable person, is pieferable to him 
! who IS only ricli, if it were only that good faculties 
may purchase iichos, hut riches cannot purchase 
w 01 thy endowments. I do not mean that wit, and 
a capacity to entertain, is what should be highly 
valued, except it is founded on good-nature and hu- 
manity. There are many ingenious men, whose abili- 
ties do little else hut make themselves and those about 
them uneasy. Such arc those who die lar gone m 
the pleasures of the town, who cannot suppoit life 
without quick sensations and gay retler tions, and are 
strangers to tranquillity, to light reason, and a calm 
motion of spirits, without tiaiisport or (k^jection. 
These ingenious men, of all men living, aie most to 
he avoided by her who would be hapjij in a husband. 
They are immediately sated witli possession, and 
must necessarily fly to new acquisitions of beauty to 
pass away the wiling moment> and intervals of life; 
lor with them cvciy hour is heavy that is not joyful. 
But there is a sort of man of wot and sense, that 
can reflect ujion his own make, and that of his part- 
ner, with eyes of reason and honour, and who be- 
lieves he offends against both these, if he does not 
look upon the woman who chose him to be under 
his protection in sickness and health with the utmost 
gratitude, whether from that moment she is shining 
or de'cctive in person or mind • I say there are 
those who think themselves bound to supply with 
j gfiod-nature the failings ol those who love them, 

I and who always think those the objects of love and 
jpity wffio came to their arms the objects of joy and 
admiration. 

Of this latter soil is Lysandor, a man of wit, 
learning, sobriety, and good-natuie; of hiith ainl 
e.state below no woman to accept; and of whom it 
might be said, should he succeed in his present 
wishe.s, Ins mistress raised his fortune, but not that 
she made it. When a woman is deliberating with 
herself whom she shall choose of many near each 
other in other pretensions, certainly he of best uudei - 
standing is to be preferred. Life hangs heavily in 
the repeated conversation of one who has no inia- 
ginatioh to be fired at the several occasions and oh- 
jects which come before him, or who cannot strike 
out of Ins reflections new paths of pleasing discourse.' 
Honest Will Thrash and his wife, though not mar- 
ried above four months, have scarce had a word to 
say to^each other this six weeks; and one cannot 
form to one’s self a sillier picture than these two 
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creatures, in solemn plenty, unable to 

eujoy their fortunes, and at a full stop among a 
crowd of servants, to whose taste of life they are be- 
holden for the little satisfat tions by which they can 
be understood to be so much as barely in being. The 
hours of the day, the distiiietions of noon and night, 
dinner and supper, aic the greatest notices they arc 
capable of. This is perhaps representing the life of 
a very modest woman, joined to a dull fellow, more 
insipid than it really deserves ; but I am sure it is 
not to exalt the commerce with an ingenious com- 
panion too high, to say that every new accident or 
object, which comes into such a gentleman’s way, 
gives Ins wife new pleasures and satisfactions. The 
appiobation of his words and actions is a continual 
new feast to her ; nor can she enough applaud her 
good foitune m having her life varied evtry hour, 
her imnd more improved, and her heart more glad, 
fiom every circumstance which they meet with. lie 
will lay out his invention m forming new pleasures 
and amusements, and make the fortune she has 
brought him subservient to the honour and reputa- 
tion of lier and hcis A man of sense, who is thus 
obliged, IS ever coiitriviug the happiness of her who 
did him so gieat a distinction; while the fool is uu- 
gi aleful without vice, and never returns a tavour 
because he is nut sensible of it I would, inothinks, 
have so much to say for myself, that, if 1 fell into | 
the hands of him who lieated me ill, he should be 
.sensible when be did i^o. His conscience should bo 
ot my Side, whatever became of liis inclination. I 
do not know but it is the iii^iiud choice which has 
been made by those wlio liave ilio care of young wii 


desired my own lawyer to insist upon no terms 
which your friends tan propose for your certain ease 
and advantage ; for indeed I have no notion of 
making diflicultics of piesenting you wuth what can- 
not make me happy without yon. 

“ I am, Madam, 

“ Your most devoted humble Servant, 

“ J3. T.” 

You must know the relations have met upon this ; 
and the girl being mightily taken with the latter 
epistle, she is laughed at, and uncle Edward is to 
be dealt with to make lier a suitable match to the 
worthy gentleman wlio has told her lie dues not care 
a farthing for her. All I hope for is, that the fair 
lady will make use of the fiist light night to show 
11. T. she uiiderdtands a marriage is not to be cou- 
sideied as a common bargain. — T. 
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Nunc auKur Apollo, 

Nuiie Lyew sorlos, nunc ct Jove un.ssus nli ipso 
Iiitcrpre^i di% urn fort hornda jussa per aiira.H 

Scilu ot Is superis laLior Vino /En.lv 376 

Now L\(ian lots, and now the Delian god, 

Now Ileiiiics IS employed liom Jove's abode, 

Tr> warn Inui hence, as if the peaceful .stale 
U1 heavenly powers were touch'd with human fate ' 

DavnEN 

1 AM always Inghly delighted wdth the discovery 
of any r’Miig genius among my country ineii. Fur 
tin-; reason, I have leud over, with great pleasure, 
the late iiiisceilany published by Mi. Fopo, in which 


men, that the mainage slate it'^clf ha& been liable ' there aic many excellent compobitious ol that luge- 

' ‘ ij . II I > jiious gentleman. I have had a pleasure ot the same 

kind in peiusiug a poem that is just published. On 
the Piospect of Peace;* and which, 1 liopc, will 
moot with such a reward from its patrons us so noble 
a pci lormaiice deserves. I was paiticulaily well 
pleased to find that the author had not amused him- 
self with fables out of the pagan theology, and tjiat 
when he hints at any thing ot tins nature he alludes 
to it only as to a fable. 

M.iiiy of our modern authors, whose learumg very 
often extends no fui ther than Ovid’s Metaiaoiphoses, 
do not know how to eclcdirato a gicat man, without 
mixing a parcel of school-boy talcs with the iccilal 
of his actions. If you read a poem on a line woman 
among the authors of this class, you shall see that it 
turns more upon Venus or Helen than on the paity 
concerned. I have known a copy of verses on a 
great hero highly commended . but upon asking to 
hear some of the beautiful passages, the admirer of 
it has repeated to me a speech of Apollo, or a de- 
scription of Polyjihcmc At other times, when I 
have searched I'oi the actions of a great man, wdio 
[4jave a subject to the writer, I have been entertaiuod 
with the exploits of a nvci-god, or have been forced 
to attend a Fury m her mischievous progress, from 
one end of the poem to the c.thor. When we are at 
school it is necessary for us to be acquainted with 
the system of pagan theology ; anu we may be al- 
lowed to enliven a theme, or point au epigram, with 
a ^patheu god; but when we would write a manly 
panegyric that should larry m it all the colours of 
tiuth, nothing can be more ridiculous than to have 
iccourse to our Jupikib and Junos. 

No thought is beautiful which is not just; and no 
thought can be just which is uot founded in truth, oi 
at least in that which pusses for such. 


' to so much ridicule. But a well-chosen love, moved 
1 by passion on both sides, and perfected by iho ge- 
[ nerosity of one party, must be adorned with so many 
handsome incidents on the other side, that cveiy 
1 p<irtirulai couple would beau e\ample in many cii- 
I cunistances to all the rest of the species. I shall 
I end the chat upon this subject with a couple of Ict- 
I t/Ms ; one fiom a lover, wdio is very well acquainted 
j with the way of bargaining on these occasions ; and 
I the othei from his rival, who has a less estate, but 
1 great gallantry of temper. As for my man of pin 
i demee, he makes love, as he says, as if he weic al- 
ready a father, and, laying aside the passion, comes 
i to tlie reason of the thing. 

' “ Madam, 

I “ My counsel has pciusod the inventory of your 
, estate, and eunsiderccl what estate yon have, which 
: It seems is only youis, and to the male-heirs of jour 
J body ; but, in defoult of such issue, to the right 
heirs of your uncle Edwrud lor ever. Thus, Madam, 

I I am advised you cannot (the remainder not being 
j in you) dock the* entail; by which means ruy estate, 
j which IS foe-simple, will come by the settlement pro- 
I posed to jour children begotten by me, whether they 
i are males or females but ray children begotten upon 
j you Will not inherit your lands, except I beget a son. 

Now, Madam, since things are so, yon are a woman 
1 of that prudence, and understand the world so wcdl^ 

' as not to expect I should give you more than you 
can give me. 

“ I am, Madam (with great respect/, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

.. T. W.” 

The other lover’s estate is less than this gentle- 
man’s, but he expressed himself as follows 
“ Madam, 

“ T have given in my e.state to youi counsel, and 


By Ml . Thomas Tlokell 
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In mock heroic poems the use of the heathen my- 
thology is not only excusable, but graceful, because 
it 18 the design of surh compositions to divert by 
adapting the fabulous machines of the ancients to 
low subjects, and at the same tiUiC by ridiculing such 
kinds of machinery in modern wi iters. If any are 
of opiniuii that there is a necessity of adiiiilling 
these classical legends into our serious compositions, 
in order to give them a more poetical turn, I would 
rec«)mrnpnd to their consideration the pastorals of Mi. 
Phillips. One would have thought it impossible foi 
this kind of poetry to have subsisted without fawus 
and satyis, wood-nymphs, and water-nymphs, with 
all the tribe of ruia’. deities. Put we see he has 
given a new life and a more naiuial beauty to this 
way of writing, hy siihstitiitmg in tlio place of these 
antiquated tables the sujjcrstitious mythology which 
prevails among the shepherds of our own rountry. 

Virgil and llomor might coniphineiit their heroeR, 
by interv\eiiving the actions of deities with their 
achievements ; but for a Cliiistian author to write in 


exercises any other act of authority which docs not 
belong to him : in short, I expect that no pagan 
agent shall be introduced, or any fact related, which 
a man (annot give credit to with a good conscience. 
Provided always, that nothing herein contained 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, to several of 
the female poets in this nation, who shall be still left; 

' in full possession of their gods and goddesses, in the 
I same manner as if this paper had never been written.’* 


No. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1712. 

Niis populo d.uiius— - - Sen. 

Ah Iho woild leadn, we follow 

I Whkn I first of all took it into my head to write 
j dreams and visions, I delcrmiiied to punt nothing 
I of that nature which was not of my own invention, 
i But several laborious dreamers have of late conimu- 
' nicated to me works of this nature, which, for their 


the pagan creed, to make Prince Eugene a favouiitc I reputations and my own, I have hitherto suppressed, 
of Mars, or to carry on a correspondence betw'eeii I Had I printed cveiy one that came to my hands, 
Bellnna and the Marshal de Villars, would be down- ' my hook of speculations would have been little else 


right puerility, and unpardonable in a poet that is , hut a book ot visions. Some of my correspondents 
past sixteen. It is want of svifiicient elevation in a have indeed been so very modest as to ofter an cx- 


genius to desiribe lealitias, and place them in a , case for llieii not being in a capacity to dream hotter, 
shining light, that makes hun have recuuisc to such | I have by me, for example, the dream of a young 
tiifling antiquated fables; as a man may wiiLe a | {gentleman not jiassed fifteen I have hkewusc by me 
flue description of ll.icchus or Apollo, that does not ' the dri'ain of a person of quality, and another called 
know how to draw the character of any of his con- {The Lady’s Dream. In these, and other pieces of 
toniporanc's. I the same natuie, it is siqiposed the usual allowances 

In order therefore to put a stop to this absurd will be made to the age, condition, and sex, of the 
practice, I shall publish the following edict, by virtue dreamer. To pievent this inundation of di earns, 
of that spectatoiial authoiity with which I stand, which daily Hows in upon me, I shall ajiply to all 
in\estc<l. dreanicis of dreams the advice which Epictetus has 




“ Whereas the tunc of a general peace is, in all 
appearance, di awing near, being informed that there 
are several lugenious persons who intend to show 
their talents on so happy an occasion ; and being 
willing, as much as iii me lies, to prevent that eftu- 
sion of nonsense wlindi we iiave good cause to appie- 
Innd; 1 do lieiehy strictly rcijuiie every peisoii who 
shall wiite on this subject, to lemember that he is a 
Clnisfian, and not to sacrifice his catechism to his 
jinetiy. In oidci (o it, J do expect of him in the 
first place to make his own poem, withoutjicpcndiug 
upon Phoebus for any part of it, or calling out for 
aid upon any one of the Muses by name. 1 do likc- 
w ise posilivcly forbid tbe sending of Moicury with 
.iny particular message or dispatch relating to the 
po.ice, and shall by no means suffer Minerva to take 
upon her the shape of any plenipotentiary concerned 
in this gieat work. I do further declare, that I 
shall not allow the Destinies to have had a hand in 
the deaths of the several thousands who have been 
slam in tbe late war, being of opinion that all such 
deaths may be very well accounted for hy the Chris- 
tian system of powder and ball. I do therefore 
stiictly forbid the Fates to cut the thread of man’s 
life upon any pretence whatsoever, unless it be for 
the sake of tne ihyme. And whereas! have good 
reason to fear that Neptune will have a great deal 
of business ou his hands, m several poems which we 
may now suppose are upon the anvil, I do also pro- 
hibit his appearance, unless it be done in metaphor, 
simile, or any very short allusion; and that even 
liere be be not permitted to enter but with great cau- 
tion and circumspection, I desire that the same 
rule may be extended to his whole fraternity of 
hrathcii gods ; it being my design to condemn every 
poem to the flames in which Jupiter thunders, or 


' com bed, aftei this manner, in a very simple and 
'concise precept. “Never tell thy dreams,” says 
I that philostq^her ; ” foi though thou thyself mayest 
j take a pleasure iii telling thy dream, another will 
I lake no pleasuie in heaiing it.” After this short 
I preface, I must do justice to two oi throe visions 
! which I Iiave latidy published, and whith I have 
j owned to have been wnlten by other hands. I shall 
j add adieam to these which comes to me from Scot- 
I.ind, by one who declares himself of that country 
and, foi all I know, may be second-sighted. There 
IS, indeed, something lu it of the spiiit of John Bun- 
yan ; but at the same tune a certain sublime which 
that author was never master of. I shall publish it, 
because I question not but it will fall in with the 
taste of all my popular readers, and amuse the ima- 
ginations of those who aie moie profound ; declaring, 
at the same time, that this is the last dieam which 
I iiifcnd to publish this season. 

SiK, 

“ I was last Sunday m the evening led into a 
sciious reflection on the reasonableness of virtue, 
and great folly of vice, from an excellent sermon 1 
had heard that afternoon in my parish-church. 
Among other observations the preacher showed us, 
that I he temptations which the tempter proposetl 
were all on a supposition that we are either madmen 
or fools, or with an intention to render us such ; 
that in no other affair we would sufi’er ourselves to 
be thus imposed upon, in a case so plainly and 
clearly against our visible interest. His illustrations 
and arguments earned so much persuasion and 
convict«.m with them, that they remained a consi^ 
derable while fresh, and working in my memory ; 
until at last the mind, fatigued with thought, gave 
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way to the forcible *opprussion8 of aUimber and ' paths, and they would now and then catch up those 
sleep; whilst fancy, unwilling yet to drop the sub- j that were nearest to them; these they took up 

1 atrai'.,!.* ii„ n 


ject, presented me with the following vision 

Me-thoiight I was just awoke out of a sleep that 
I coulil never remember the beginning of; the 
place where I found myself to be was a wide and 
spacious plain, full of people that wandered up and 
down through several beaten paths, whereof some 
few were straight, and in direct lines, but most of 
them winding and turning like a labyrinth; but 
yet it appeared to mo afterward that theso last all | 


straight, and whirled over the walls into the flaming 
tower, and they were no more seen nor beard of. 

“ They would sometimes cast their nets towards 
the right paths to catch the stragglers, whose eyes, 
for want of frequent drinking at the brook that ran 
by them, grew dim, whereby they lost their way : 
these would Bometimca very narrowly miss being 
catchod away, but 1 could not hear whether any of 
these hail ever been so iinforlunate, that had been 


met 111 one issue, so that many that seemed to steer j before very hearty m the stiaight paths. 


quite contrary courses, did at length meet and face 
one another, to the no little amaiement of many of 
them. 


I considered all these stiange sights with great 
attention, until at last 1 was interrupted by u clus- 
ter of the travellers m the ciooked paths, who came 


“ In the midst of the plain there was a great ! up to me, bid me go along with them, and presently 
fountain ; they called it the spring of Self-love ; out j fell to singing and dancing; they took me by iho 


of it issued two rivulets to the eastward and west- 
wanl . the name of the iirst was Heaveuly-Wisdoiu ; 
its water was wonderfully clear, but of a yet more 
wonderful effect ; the other’s name was Worldly- 


hand, and so cariied me away along with tliein. 
After 1 had followed them a considerable while, I 
perceived I had lost the black tow’er of light, at 
which I greatly wondered; but as I looked and 


Wisdom; its water was thick, and yet far from ; gazed round about me, and saw nothing, I began to 
being dormant or stagnating, tor it was in a eoiiti- .fancy my first vision had been but a dream, and 
nual violent agitation ; which kept the travellers, j there w'as no such thing in reality; but then I con- 
whora I shall mention hy-and-byc, fioin being sen- 'sidcrcd that if I could fancy to sec what w^as not, I 
sible of the foulness and thickness of the water; j might as well have an illusion wrought on me at 
which had this effect, that it intoxicated those who j present, and not see what was really before me. I 
drank it, and made them mistake every object that was very much confirmed in this thought, by the 
lay before them Both rivulets were parted near effect I then just obseivcd the water of Worlilly- 
their bpiings into so many (dhers, as theic were 'Wisdom had upon mo; foi as I had drank a littlo 
straight and crooked 'paths, which they attended all ' of it again, I felt a very sensible effect in my head : 
along to their respective issues. methought it distracted and disordered all there ; 

“I observed fiom the several paths many now I this made me stop of a suddeu, suspecting some 
and then divcitirig, to Kifresh and otherwise qualify ; charm or enchantment. As 1 was casting about 
themscdvcs for their journey, to the respective rivu- 1 wilhm myself what 1 should do, and whom to apply 
lets that ran near them : they contracted a veiy *10 in this case, 1 spied at some distance off me a 
obsiTvable courage and steadiness m what they 'man beckoning, and making signs to me to come 
weie about by dnnkiug these waters. At the end over to him. 1 cned to him, 1 did not know the 
of the perspective of every straight path, all which way. lie then called to me audibly, to step at least 
did end in one issue and point, appeared a high pil- ; out of the path I was in , lot if 1 stayed there any 
lai, all of diamond, casting lays as bright as those ' longer I was in danger to be catched in a gicat net 
of the sun into the paths , which rays had also cer- [ that was just hanging over me, and ready to catch 
tain sy nip.ilhizmg and alluring virtues in them, so , me up ; that lie wondeicd I w is so blind, or so dis- 
that wliosoovcr had made some considerable pro- ! trac ted, us not to see so immineut and visible a 
gress in his jnuiiioy onwards tuwaidsthe pillai, by .'danger; assuring mo, that as soon as I was out of 
the repeated impressions of these rays upon him, ' that way, he would come to me to lead me into a 
was wn’iiight into an habitual inclination and con- more secuie path. This I did, and he brought me 
version ot his sight towards it, so that u grew at last his palm full of the water of Heaveuly-Wisdora, 
111 a manner natural to him to look and gaze upon ^ which was of very great use to me, for nay eyes were 
It, whereby he w-as kept steady in the straight , stiaight cleared, and i saw the great black tower 
paths, which alone led to that radiant bo<ly, the !just before me. but the great net which I spied *o 
bidioldiiig of which was now grown a gratification to 1 near me east me in such a terror, that I ran back as 


his nature 

At the issue of the crooked paths there was a 
great black tower, out of the ceutre of which streamed 


far as I could in one breath, W'lthout looking be- 
hind me. Then my benefactor thus bespoke me : 
* You have made the wonderfulost escape in the 


long succession of flames, which did rise even j world; the water you used to drink is of a bewitch- 
ahove the clouds; it gave a very great light to the ^ in^ nature, you would else have been mightily 
whole plain, which did sometimes outshine the light,*' shocked at the deformities and meanness of the 
and oppressed the beams, of the adamantine pillar; 'place; for beside the set or blind fools in whose com- 
though by the observation 1 made afterward, it ap- | pany you was, you may now behold many others who 
peared that it was not from any diminution of light, 'aie only bewitched after another no less dangerous 
but that tins lay in tho travellers, who would some- manner. Look a little that way, there goes a crowa 
times step out of the straight paths, where they lost ' of passengers ; they have indeed so good a head as 
the full prospect of tho radiant pillar, and saw it , not to suffer themselves to be blinded by this be- 
but sidewavs : but the great light from ^le black i whehing water; the black tower is not vanished out 
tower, which was somewhat paiticidaily scorching | of their sight, Uiey see it whenever they look up to 
to them, would generally light and hasten them to it : but see how they go sideways, and with their 
their proper climate again. eyes downwards, as it they were mad, that they may 

“ Uuund about the black tower there were, roe- thus rush into the net, without being beforehand 
thought, many thousands of huge misshajicn ugly troubled at the thought of so miserable a dcstruc- 
monstois: these had girat nets, which they were tion. Their wills are bo perverse, and their hearts 
perpetually plying and casting towards the crooked ^ so fond of the pleasures of the place, that rather 
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tnau forego them they will run all hazards, and ven- 
ture upon all the mibcnes and woes before them, 

“ ‘ See there that other company ; though they 
should drink none of the bewitching water, yet they 
take a course bewitching and deluding. See how 
they choo-c the crookcde:^t paths, whereby they have 
often the black tower beliiud them, and soiuetimes 
see tlie radiant column sideways, which gives them 
>ome weak glimpse of it ! These fuuU content them- 
selves with that, not knowing whether an) other 
have any more of its influence and light than them- 
selves; this road is called that of Superstition, or 
Human Invention . they grossly overlook that winch 
the rules and laws of the place prescribe to them, 
and contuve some other scheme, and act of direc- 
tions and prescnptions for themselves, winch they 
hope will servo their turn.’ He showed me many 
other kind of fools, which put me quite out of hu- 
mour with the place. At last he caiiJcJ me to the 
nglit jiatho, where I found line and solid pleasuie, 
which eutcitaiiiecl me all the way, until we came in 
closer sight of the jnllar, where the satisfaction in- ! 
creased to that measure, that my laculties were not ! 
able to contain it . m the straining ol them I was j 
Violently waked, not a little grieved at the vanishing j 
of so pleasing n dream. 

“ Glasgow, ,Se])t 211 ” 
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'I'hat los'C alone, winch virtue s .aws conlrui, I 

DeservcB rcteplioii m the human soul | 

It 18 my custom to take fretpieiU opportunities of j 
inquiring from time to time wliat success my specu- j 
lations meet with iii the town. I am glad to lind,‘j 
111 particular, that my discourses on inairiage have 
been wc‘11 received, A fiiond of mine gives me to 
uiidcistand, from Doctors’ Commons, that moreli- 
cences have been taken out there of late than usual. 

I am likewise informed of seveial pietty fellows, 
who have resolved to commence heads of families by 
tlio first favoin able opporfuuity. One of them writes 
me wold that he is ready to enter into the bond of 
matrimony, provided 1 viill give it him under ray 
hand (as I now do), that a man may show his face | 
111 good company after he is mairied, and that ho 
need not be ashamed to treat a woman with kindness 
who puts herself into his power for life 

I have other letters on this subject, which say that 
I am attempting to make a revolution in the world 
of gallantry, and that the consequence of it will be 
that a great deal of the sprighthcst wit and satire of 
the last age will be lust; tliat a bashlul fellow upon 
cliauging his condition, will be no loiigei pu 7 /lcd 
how to stand the raillery of his lacctmus compa- 
nions; that he need not own he mairird only to 
plunder an heiress of her fortune, nor pretend that 
lie uses her ill, to avoid the ridiculous name of a fond 
husband. 

Indeed, if I may speak my opinion of great part 
of the wiitings which once pi e vailed among us under 
the notion of humour, they arc such as would tempt 
one to think there had been an association among 
the WU8 of those times to rally legitimacy out of (fui 
island. A state of wedlock was the common mark 
of all the adventures lu a farce nr comedy, as well 
as the essayers m lampoon and satire, to shoot at ; 
and nothing was a moie standing jest, in all clubs of 
fashionable mirtli and gay couversatiofi. It was de- 
lormined among those airy ciitics, that the appella- 
tion of a aubei man should signify a spiritless fellow. 


' And I am apt to think it vvds about the same time 
j that good-nature, a word so peculiarly elegant in 
I our language, that some have affirmed it cannot well 
1 be expressed in any other, came first to be rendered 
i suspicious, and in danger of being transferred from 
Its original sense to so distant an idea as that of folly. 

1 must confess it has been my ambition, in the 
course of my writings, to restore, as well as 1 was 
able, the pioper ideas of things. And as 1 have at- 
' tempted this already on the subject of Carriage lu 
, seveial papers, I shall hero add some further obser- 
' vations which occur to me on the same head. 

Nothing seems to be thought, by our fine gentle- 
men, so indispensable an ornament in fashionable 
lile, as love. “ A knight-errant,” says Don Quixote, 
“ without a mistress, is like a tree without leaves 
and a man of mode among us, who has not some 
fan one to sigh for, migiit as well pretend to ajqiear 
dressed without his periwig. \Vc have lovcis in 
piote innumerable. All oui preteiideis to rhyme 
are professed inamoratos ; and there i.s scarce a poer, 

, good or bad, to be heard of, who has nut some ical 
or supposed Saceharissa to impiuve his vein. 

If love bo any lefiuemcnt, conjugal love must be 
ccitaiiily so m a ninth higher dcgiee. There is no 
comparison between the liivolous affectations of at- 
ti acting ihe eyes of women with whom you are only 
captivated by way of amusement, and of whom jier- 
haps you know nothing mure than their features, 
and a regular and uniform endeavoui to make youi- 
self valuable, both as a friend and lover, to one 
whom you have chosen to be the coinpanion of your 
hie. The first is the sjning of a thousand fopperies, 
silly artifices, falsehoods, aurl peihaps barbarities, 
or at best rises no higher than to a kind of dancing- 
school breeding, to give the person a more spnrkling 

air. The latter is (he parent of .substantial viitues 
and agreeable qualilies, and cultivates the mind 
while It improves the behaviour. 'The passion of 
love to a mistress, even whcMc it is most sincere, re- 
sembles too much the flame of a fever ; that to a 
wife lb like the vilal heat. 

I have often thought, if the letters written by ram 
of good-nature lu their wivowS were to be eoni'jiared 
with those written by men of gallantly to their mis- 
tresses, the former, notwithstanding any inequality 
of style, would appear to have the advantage. 
Friendship, tenderness, and constancy, dressed in a 
simplicity of expression, re( omiuend themselves by 
a more native elegance, than passionate raptures, 
extravagant encomiums, and slavish adoration. If 
we were admitted to search the cahinet of the beau- 

ti. ul Narci.ssa, among heaps of epistles from several 
admirers, which aie there preserved with equal care, 
how few should wc find but would make any one sick 
in the reading, except her who is flattcied by them ^ 
But in how diffeient a style must the wise Benevo- 
lus, who converses with that good sense and good 
humour among all his fuenJs, write to a wife who is 
the worthy object of his utmost affection ? Bene- 
volus, both in public and private, and all occasions 
of life, appears to have every good quality and de 
sirable oinament. Abroad, he is leveienced ana 
esteemed; at home, beloved and happy. The satis- 
faction Iv* enjoys there settles into an habitual com 
placency, whiLli shines in hii countenance, enlivens 
Ins wit, and seasons his conversation. Even those 
of hifi acquaintance, who have never seen him m 
his retirement, are sharers in the happiness of it; 
and it i^ very much owing to his being the best and 
best beloved of husbands, that he is (he most stead- 
fast of friends, and the most agiecablc of companions. 
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There is a sensible^leabure ia contemplating such belwteu Lomlou and Westminster, As I have great 
beautiful instances of duiLcstic life. The happiness couiiUcuceiu the capacity, resolution, and integrity, 
of the conjugal state ajipcars heightened to the of the persou deputed by me to give au account of 
highest degree it is capable ol when we see two per- enormities, 1 doubt not but I shall soon hare before 
sons of accomplished minds not only united in the me all proper notices which are requisite for the 
same interests and affections, but in their taste of umciidment of manners m public, and the lustruc- 
the same improvements, pleasures and diversions, tiouof each individual of the human bpccies in what 
Phuy, one of the finest gentlemen and politest wn- is due from him in respect lo the whole body of 
ters of the age in which lie lived, has left us, in Ins ' mankind. The present paper shall consist only of 
letter to HispuUa, his wife’s aunt, one of the most the above-menlioiied lettei, and the copy of a depu- 
agrecable family pieces of this kind 1 have ever met tation which 1 have given to my trusty fneud Mr. 
with. I shall end this discourse with a translation John Sly; wherein he is charged to notify to me all 
of it; and I believe the reader will be of my opi- that is necessary for my animadversion upon the 
nion, that conjugal love is drawn in it with a deli- delinquents mcnlnmcd by my loiiospondent, as well 
cacy which makes it appear to be, as I have repre- as all others riesciibed m the said deputation. 


sented it, dii ornament as well as a virtue. 

“ PLINY TO HlSPl LLA. 

As I remember that gieat iitfectioii which was 
between you and your excellent brother, and know 
you love his daughter as your own, so as not only to 
express the tenderness of the best of aunts, but even 
to supply that of the best of fathers ; f am suie it 
will be ri pleasure to you to Jie.ir that she proves 
wmrthy of her fathei, woi thy of you, and of your and 
her ancestors. Her ingenuity is adiniiable; her 
fiugahty cxiraordinaiy. yhe loves me, the surest 
pledge of her virtue; and adds to tins a wonderful 
I disposuiou to Icdiniug, which she has acquired from 
I her affection to me. She reads my wiilings, studies 
I them, and even get^s tln m by heait. You woultl 
I hinile to see the concern she i'. in w'hcn 1 have a 
J cause to plead, and the joy she shows when it is 
! over. She finds moans to have the first news brought 
j her of the success I meet with lu court, how 1 am 
, heard, and what decree ia made. It 1 leeilo any, 
thing m public, she (.auuot lefrain fioiu placing lier- 
, self privately in some rorner to hear, whcie with 
the utmost delight, she feasts ou my applau.^es, 

’ Sometimes she sings my vcises, and accompanies 
them with the lute, without any master except 
the best of instructois. From these instances, I 
take the most certain omens of our jieipetual and 
increasing happiness ; sinco her affection is not 
founded on my youth and person, which must gia- j 
dually decay, but she is in love with the numoital 
port of me, my glory and reputalnm. Nor indeed 
could less be expected fiom one who had the happi- 
ness to receive her education from you, who m your 
house was accufc-lomed to every thing that W'as vir- 
tuous aud decent, and even began to love me by 
your recommendation. For, as you had always tlm 
greatest lespect for my mother, you were pleased 


“ TO THE SPfcCTVTOH-GENERAE OF C.REAT-BR1TAIN. 

“ I giant it does look a little familiar, hut 1 must 
call you 

Dear Dlmu, 

“ Ueing got again to the further end of the Wi- 
I dovv’s coftce-house, I shall from hence give you some 
I account of the behaviour of our hackney- coachmen 
since my last. Those indefatigable gentlemen, with- 
out the least design, 1 dare say, of self-interest or 
advantage to themselves, do still ply as volunteers 
day and night for the good of then country. 1 will 
not tiouble you with enumerating many particular, 
hut I must by no means uind to inform you of au 
infant about six loot* high, and between Iwcrty and 
thiity years of age, who w.is seen in the aims of a 
j batkuoy-coddiinan, diiving by Will’s cofiVc-hoilse 
in Covent-Garden, between the hours of four and 
five in the afteruooii of that very day wherein you 
; published a memorial against them. This impudent 
young cur, tliough he could not sit inf a coach-box 
, without holiling, yet would ho veiituie his neck to 
I bid defiant e lo your spectatoridl authoiity, or to any 
thing that you .ounteiiunced. Who he was I know 
not, but 1 heaitl this i elation this morning from a 
gentlemaii who was au eyo-wituess of tins his im- 
pudence; and I was willing to take the fiist oppor- 
tunity to lufurm you of him, as holding it extieincly 
requisite that you should nip him in tlie bud. Jiut 1 
am myself most conceined for my leJlow-lcmplars, 
fellow-students, and fellow-labourers lU the law, I | 
mean such of them as are digiiilieJ and distinguished 
under the dcnominaUon of huckney-coachmou. hiuch 
aspiring minds have these ambitious young mou, 
that they cannot euioy themselves out|; ot a eoach- 
box. It is, however, an unspeakable comfoit to me 
that I can now tell you that some of them are giuwn 


from my infancy to foim me, to commend me, and 
kindly to presage 1 should be one day what my wife 
fancies I am. Accepi, therefore, oui united thanks : 
mine, that you have bestowed her on me ; and heis, 
that you have given me to her, as a mutual grant o* 
joy and felicity.” 

No. 526.] MONDAY, NOVEMBERS, J712. 

Fortius utere Ions — Ovid, ^ ;i, 127. 

Keep a sUlT rein —Addison. 

I AM very loath to come to extremitiej with the 
young gentlemen mentioned in the following letter, 
and do not care to chastise them with ray own hand, 
until I am forced by provocations too great to be 
sulfercd without the absolute destruction of my spcc- 
talonal dignity. The crimes of these offenders are 
plated under the observation of one of my chief 
officers who is posted just at the entrance of the pass 


so bashful as to study only in the night-time or in 
the country. The other night I spied one of our 
young gentlemen very diligent at his lucubrations in 
Flect-Blreet ; an*!, by the way, [ should be under 
some concern lest tins hard student should one time 
or other crack his brain with .studying, but that 1 am 
lu hopes nature has taken care to foitdy him in pro- 
portion to the great undertakings he was designed 
for. Another of my tellow-templara on Thursday 
last was getting up into his study at the bottom of 
Gray’»-iun-lane, in orJir, I suppose, to contemplate 
i» the fresh au. Now, Sir, mj request is, that the 
great modesty of these two geuUernen may be re- 
coided as a patteiu to the rest, and if you would 
but give them two or three touches with your own 
pea, though you might nut perhaps prevail with them 
to desist entirely from their meditations, yet I doubt 


> Feel, t lotoiwieil it soouis for on 1 See prcc*Htin4 not*. 
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not but you woulrl at least preserve them from being 
public spoctaclea of tolly in our streets. I say, two 
or three touches with your own pen ; for I have 
ically observo<l, Mr. Spec., that those Spectators 
which are so prettily laced down the sides with little 
c’s, how instructive soever they may be, do not 
carry with them that authority as the others. 1 do 
again thereloie desire, that, for the sake of their 
dear necks, you would bestow one penful of your 
own ink upon them. 1 know you arc loath to ex- 
pose them ; and U is, I must coufoss, a thousand 
pities that any young gentleman, who is comoot' 
honest persons, should be brought to public shame. 
And indeed I should bo glad to have them handled 
a little tenderly at the first; but if fair means will 
not prevail, tliere is then no other way to reclaim 
them but by makiug use of some wholesome seven- 
ties ; and I think it is better that a dozen or two of 
such good-for-nothing tellows should be made ex- 
amples of, tliaii that ihe reputation ol some humlrcds 
of as hopeful young gciitlonieii as myself should 
suffer thiough their folly. It is not, however, for 
me to direct you what to do; but, in short, if our 
<ua».hmen will drive on (lus tiade, the verj tirst of 
them that I do hud meditating in the street, 1 shall 
make bold to ' take the number of his chamheis,’* 
together with a note of hi'< naim}, and dispatch them 
to you, that you may chastise him at your own 
discretion 

I am, dear Spec., for ever yours, 

“ MOSI .S (JufcKNH IG, 

‘‘ Esq. it you please, 

“ P, S. Tom Hammorcloth, one of our coachmen, 
is now pleading at the bar at tbe other end ot the 
room, but has a little too much vehemence, and 
throws out hi5 aims too much to take his audience 
with a good grace.” 

To mij loving and urll-hidoi ed John Shj, kahetdashn 

oj liuls, and lohuccomst, hclu-ten the citus of Luii- 

don and IVcnimmste.r. 

Wlu’ioas frequent disorders, affront.s, indignities, 
omissions, and tiespasses, lor which there arc no 
lemciiics by any foiin of law, but winch apparently 
distuibaud disquiet the minds of men, happen iieai 
the place of your residence; and that )ou are, as 
well' by your commodious situation, as the good 
parts wUli which you are endowed, properly quali- 
fied for the obseivatiun of the said offences ; Ido 
iicrcby authorize and depute you, fiom the hours of 
nine m the luorning until four in the afternoon, to 
keep a strict eye upon all persons and things that 
arc conveyed in coaches, carried in caits, or walk 
on foot fiom the city of London to the cityofWest- 
minstei, oi from the city of Westminster to the city 
of London, within the said hours. You are there- 
foio not to depait from your observatory at the end 
of Devereux-court during the said sjiace of each day, 
but to observe the behaviour of all persons who are 
suddenly transported from stamping on pebbles to 
sd dt ease in chariots, what notice they take ot 
Iheir foot acquaintance, and send me the speediest 
advice, when they arc guilty of overlooking, turning 
from, or appea.iug grave and distant to, their old 
friends. When man and wife are in the game coacb, 
you are to see whether they appear pleased or tired 
with each other, and whether they carry the due 
mean in ihe eye ot the world, between fondness and 
colcliiofts. You are carefully to behold all such as 


• An allusion to the usual and prudent precaution of taking 
the minibor of a hackney couch before entranc'e 


shall have addition of honour Ar ricncs, and report 
whether they preseive tht> countenance they hud 
before such addition. As to persons on foot, you are 
to he attentive whether they are pleased with their 
condition, and are dressed suitable to it; but espe- 
cially to distinguish such as appear disci eel, by a 
low-heel shoe, with the decent ornament of a lea- 
ther garter;* to write down the names of euch 
country gentlemen as, upon the approach of peace, 
have left the hunting for the military cock of the 
hat; of dll wdio strut, make a noise, and swear at 
the diivcrs ot coaches to make haste, when they sec 
It 18 impossilile they should pass; of all young gen- 
tlemen in coach boxes, who labour at a perfection 
m what they arc sure to be excelled by the meanest 
(»f the peoi>le. You are to do all that in you lies that 
coaches and passengers give way according to the 
course of business, all the morning in term-tirac to- 
wards Westminster, the rest of the year towards the 
Exchange Uj'on these directions, togetlier with 
other secret articles herein eiielosed, you are to 
govern yourselt, and give advertisement thereof to 
me, at all convenient and spectatonal hours, when 
men of business are to be seen. IJereof )ou are not 
to fail. Given under my seal of office. 

T, The Si-ectator, 

No. 527.] TUESDAY. NOVEMBER i, 1712. 

Facile invc'tiie.s et ppjorem, ot pejus inoratarn, 

Mchorein neque tu rejMjnes, iieqiie sol vulet, 

Ih ADTL's in .SlicLor. 

You will easily fuul a worse wouiiin , a belter the sun nevei 
shone u|)on 

I AM so tender of my women-readers, that 1 
/cannot deter the publication of any thing which 
concerns their liappiness nr quiet. 'I’he repose of a 
niained woman is lousulted in the first ol the fol- 
lowing letteis, and the Icheity of a maiden lady m 
the second. I call it a felicity to have the addresses 
oLan agreeable man; and 1 think 1 have not any 
where seen a prettiei ap]>]icatioii of a poetical story 
than that of his, in making tlie tale of Cephalus and 
Piotris the history pictuie of a fan ai so gallant a 
manner as he addresses it. But see the lelters 

*Mn. SPEITAIOR, 

” It ih now almost three months since I was in 
town about some busincsi; and the hinr) of it being 
over, I took coaih one afteinoon, and diove to see a 
rcdation, wlio mained about six yeai.s ago a wealthy 
citizen. I found her at home, but her husband gone 
to the pjxchange, and expected back within an hour 
at the furthest. Alter the usual salutaLpiis of kind- 
ness, and a bundled questions about mends in tho 
country, we sat down to piquet, played two or tlnee 
games, and drank tea. I should have told you that 
^Eis Wd8 my .second time of seeing her since her 
marriage; but befoie, she lived at the same town 
where I went to school; so that the plea of a rela- 
tion, added to the innocence of my youth, prevailed 
upon her good humour to indulge me m a freedom 
of conversation, as often, and oftener, than the stuct 
discipline of the school would allow of. You may 
easily imagine, after such an acquaintance, w'e 
might be ^^x^ ceding merry without any offence; ns 


• It has been saM that there ib an allusion here to a very 
worthy ({eiUlcman of fortune, bred to the law, who had ebam- 
bers 111 Liiicoln's-inn Hia name was Ilicliard Warner, the 
younger son of a liaiikei, wlio, though he always wore leather 
Kartors, infcio other mataiice aflecled sinifulanty. For h more 
particular act ount of him, see Anecdotes of W Bowycr, 4 to, 
p m. 
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in callmpf to mind hoW many inventiona I have been 
put to m deluding the master, how many hands 
forged for excuses, how many times been sick lu 
perfect health; for I was then never sick but at 
school, and only then because out of her company. 
We had wiled away three hours after this manner, 
tviien 1 found it past five; and, not expecting her 
husband would return until late, rose up, and told 
her I should go early next morning for the country. 
She kindly answer^ she was afraid it would be 
long before she saw me again ; so, I took my leave, 
and parted. Now, Sir, I had not been got home a 
fortnight, when I received a letter from a neighbour 
ol theirs, that over since that fatal afternoon the 
lady had been most inhumanly treated, and the 
husband publicly slonnod that he was made a 
rnembci of too nuincioiis a society. He had, it 
scorns, listened most of the time my cousin and I 
were together. As jealous ears always hear double, 
so he heard enough to make him mad; and as jea- 
lous eyes always sec through magnifying glasses, so 
he was certain it could not be I w'hoiri he had seen, 
a beaidioss stripling, but fancied he saw a gay gen- 
lleinari of the Temple, ten years older than myself; 
and for that leason, I presume, diust not come in, 
nor take any notice when 1 went out. He is per- 
petually asking Ills wite if she does not think the 
time long (as sue said she should) until she see her 
cousin again. Pray, Sir, what can bo doue in this 
cai>c ? I have writ to him to assure him I was at 
Ins house all tliat afteiiioun expecting to see him. 
His answei is, it is only l luck of hors, and that ho 
I neuhei can nor will believe me. Tlie parting kiss 
I I find mightily nettles him, and oonhrrns him in 
! all his onois. lien Jonson, as I remember, makes 
I a foreignei, mono of Ins comedies, ‘admire the* 
' desperate valour ot the bedd English, who let out 
^ their \M\es to all encounters.’ Tlie general i ustom 
! of fialutatiou should excuse the favour done me, or 
I you should lay down rules when such distinctions 
j are to be given or omitted You cannot nnagij|P, 
j Sn, how tioubled J am foi tins unhappy lady’s iins- 
j foitune, and beg you would insert this letter, that 
I the husliaiid may rctlect upon this accident coolly. 

I It js no small matter, the ease of a viituous woman 
fur her whole life. 1 know she will conform to any 
regulanlios (though iiioie strict than the common 
rules of our countiy reepure) to which bis particular 
temper shall incline him to oblige her. This acci- 
dent puts me in mind how generously Pisistratus, 
the Athenian tyrant, behaved himself on a like occa- 
sion, when he was instigated by his wife to put to 
death a young gentleman, because, being passion- 
ately fond o^'jhis daughter, he had kissed her m pub- 
lic, as he met her in the street. ‘ What,’ said he, 

* shall we do to those who are our enemies, if wc do 
thus to those who arc our friends?’ I will not 
trouble you much longer, but am exceedingly con* 
cemed lest this accident may cause a virtuous lady 
to lead a miserable life with a husband who ha.s no 
grounds for his jealousy but what I have faithfully 
related, and ought to be reckoned none. It is to be 
feared, too, if at last be sees his mistake, yet people 
will be as slow and unwilling in disbelieving scan- 
dal, as they are quick and forw'ard in believing it. I 
shall endeavour to enliven this plain honest letter 
with Ovid’s relation about Cybele’s image. The 
ship wherein it was aboard was stranded at the 
mouth of the Tiber, and the meu were unable to 
move it, until Claudia, a virgin, but su^ected of 
unchastity, by a alight pull hauled it in. The story 
is told in the fourth book of the Fasti. 


‘ Parent of Gods,’ begun tho weeping fair, 

‘ Reward or punish, but oh ! bear ray prayar 
If Icwdness e'er defil'd iny virgin bloom. 

From heaven with justice f receive my doom: 

But if my honour yet has known no slaiu, 

Thou.goddm, thou iny innocence maintain : 

Thou, whom the nicest rules of goodness sway'd, 
Vouelisafp to follow an uiihleinish d maid ' 

She spoke, ami touch'd the chord with glad surprise, 

( I he Irulh was wltnesH d by ten thousand eyes) 

The pitying goddcsi easily comply d. 

Follow d ill tiiumph. and adorn d her guide, 

While Claudia, bUmhini; Still for past uisgraco, 

March d silent on, with a slow soleirm pace : 

Nor vet from sonic wus all distrust remov'd. 

Though heaven such virtue by such wonders prov’d. 

“ I am, Sir, )our very humble Servant, 

“ PuiLAGNOTIiS.” 

Mr. Spectator, 

“ You will oblige a languishing lover if you will 
please to print the enclosed verses in your next 
paper. If you remember the Metamorphoses, you 
know Procris, tlio fond wile of Ceplialus is said to 
have made her husband, who delighted in the sports 
of the wood, a piesent of an unerring javelin, Jn 
process of time he was so much m the forest, that 
hns lady suspected he was pui suing some nymph, 
under tho pretence of following a cliaco more inno- 
cent. Under tins suisnicion, she hid herself among 
the trees, to observe his motions. While she lay 
concealed, her husband, tired with the labour of 
hunting, came vvitiun her hearing. Ashe wus faint- 
ing with heat, he tiled out, ‘Jura vent'' ‘ Oh I 
channiuji air, approach ’’ 

“ The unfortunate wife, taking the word air to be 
the name of a woman, began to move among the 
bushes; and the husband, believing it a deer, threw 
his javelin and killed her. This lustory painted on 
a fan, which 1 prepcnlcd to a lady, gave occasion to 
my growing poetical. 

* Come, gentle air ' the ./Isolian "hephercl said, 

While iTotris ptmitcU iii the .secrci sh.ide. 

• Come, gi'ufle air,' tho fairer Delia encs. 

While at her feet her sw.nii expiring lies 

1.0 ' ihe glad gales o’er all her lieaul.es stray, 

Rrcalhc (ui liej U)>s, and in her bosom play 
III Delia s hand this toy is f.ilaJ fouml. 

Nor did that fabled <Uit iinue surely wound 
Both gilts destructive to the givers prove, 

.MiKe both lover- fall by those they love . 

Yet guiltless too, this bright di stroyer lives. 

At random vvounris, nor knows the wounds she gives. 

She views tho alury with altenlive eyes, 

And pities I’locris, while hei iuvei dies” 
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Dum potuit, solita gcimturn virtule repreFsit 

Ovin, Met ix. 165. 

With wonted fori dude she bore the sman. 

And not a groan confess'd her burning heart — ( jAY. 

“ Mr. Specta roR, 

“1 WHO now writo to you am a woman loaded 
with injuries; and the agjravatiou of my misfor- 
tuue IS, that they are such which are overlooked by 
the generality of mankind ; and, though the most 
afflicting imaginable, not regarded as such in the 
general sense of the world. I have hid ray vexation 
ffcom dll mankind; but having now taken pen, mk, 
and papei, am resolved to unbosom mvself to you, 
and lay before you what grieves me ana all the sex. 
You have very often mentioned particular hardships 
doue to this or that lady; but methmks you have 
not, m any one speculation, directly pointed at the 
partial ficedcm men take, the unreasonable conliue- 
raent women am obliged to, lu the only circumstance 
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in which we are necessarily to have a commerce 
with them, that of love. The case of celibacy is the 
great evil of our nation ; and the indulgence of the 
VICIOUS conduct of men in that state, with the ndi- 
tulc to which women are exposed, though never so 
v;rtuou8, if long unmarried, is tlie root of the greatest 
inegulanties ot this nation. To show you, Sir, that 
'^though you never have given us the catalogue of a 
jady’s library, as you promised) we lead good books 
of our own choosing, I shall insert on this occasion 
a paragraph or two out of Echard’s Roman History. 
In the 44th page of the second volume, the author 
; observes that Augustus, upon his return to Rome at 
the end of a war, received complaints that too great 
a number of the young men of quality were unmar- 
ried. The emperor thereupon as‘:embletl the whole 
equestrian order; and having sepaiatcd the man led 
from the single, did particular honours to the former; 
but he told the lalti*r, tliat is to say, Mr. Spectator, 
he told the bachelors, that their lives and actions 
had been so jieculiar, that he knew not by what name 
to call them ; not by that of men, foi they performed 
nothing that was manly ; not by that of citi/eiis, for 
the city might peiish nolvvithstanding their care ; 
nor b) that of Romans, for thc} de.Mgncd to extir- 
puie thc Roman name. Tlicn, (irot ceding to show 
lus tender care and hearty ullection for his people, 
he further told them, that their course of life v^as of 
such pernicious consequence to the glory and gran- 
deur (d' the Roman nation, that he could not choose 
but tell them, that all othci crimes put together 
could not equalire theirs, for they weie guilty of 
murder in not suffering those to be born which 
ijliould proceed from them ; of impiety, in causing 
the names and lionours of their ancestors to cear-e ; 
and of sacrilege, in destroying their kind which pro- 
ceed from thc immortal gods, and human nature, 
the principal thing consecrated to them: theretoie, 
m this rc«pe(t^ they diissoJvod the guverninent in 
disobc)ing Its law's; betiayed their country by making 
It barren and wa«!tG ; na), and demolislied their city, 
in dcpiiving it of juhabitanls. And he was sensible 
that all this piocecded not from any kind of virtue 
or ahitiu<'nce, but fiom a looseness and vvantonness 
which ought never to be encouraged in any civil go- 
vernment. There arc no particulars dwelt upon that 
let ns into the conduct of these young worthies, 
whom this great emperor treated with so much jus- 
tice urul indignation; but any one who obseives 
what passes in tins town may very well fiarac to 
himself a notion of their riots and dcdiauchenes all 
night, and their apparent preparations for them .ill 
' day. It IS not to be doubted hut these Romans 
never passed any of their time innocently but when 
they were asleep, and never slept but when they 
were weary and heavy with excesses, and slept only 
to prepare themselves for the repetition of tiiera. if 
I von did your duty as a Spectator, you would care- 
I iully examine into the number of births, marriages, 
and burials ; and when you have deducted out of 
)our deaths all such as went out of the world w ithout 
marrying, then cast up the number of both .sexes 
born Within such a term of years last past; you 
might, from the single people departed, make some 
useful infercmcs or guesses how many there arc left 
unmarried, and raise some useful scheme for the 
amendment of the age in trial particular. I have 
not patience to proceed gravely on this abominahk* 
liheruinsm ; for I cannot but reflect, as I am wri- 
ting to you, upon a certain lascivious manner which 
all our young gentlemen use in public, and examine 
our eves with a pctulancy in their own which m u 


downright affiont to modesty. A disdainful look ou 
such an occasion is returned with u countenance re- 
buked but by ttvcitiug their eyes from the woman of 
honour and decency, to some flippant creature who 
will, as the jilirasp is, be kinder. 1 must set down 
things as they come iuto my Jiead, without standing 
upon ordei 'IVu thousand to one hut thc gay gentle- 
man who stared, at t!ie same time is a housekec'per ; 

I for you mu.st know they have got into a jiumour of 
late of heiug very regular m their sins ; and a young 
fellow shall keep his four maids and three footmen 
with the greatest gravity imaginable. There are no 
less than six of these venerable housekeepers of my 
acquaintance. . This humour among young men of 
condition is imitated by all thc woild below them, 
and a general dissolution* of manners arj.scs liorn j 
this one source of libertinism, without shame or le- j 
prehension in the male youth. It is liom this one i 
fountain that so many beautiful helpless young wo- ! 
men are sacrificed and given up to lewdness, shame, { 
poveity aud disease. It is to this also that so many 
excellent young women, who might be patterns of 1 
conjugal affection, aud jiarents of a woithy lato, j 
pine under unhappy passions for such as have not i 
attention enough to observe, or vntuc cnouob to , 
prefer, them to their common wenches. Now, Mr. | 
Spectator, I must be free to own to >ou, that I niy- j 
self suffer a tasteless insipid being, from a consnle- | 
ration I have for a man who would not, as lie has j 
said in my hearing, lesign his J-iheity, a.s he calls it, 
for all llie lieauty and wealth the whole sex is pos- 
sessed of. Such ealaiiiities as these would not hap- 
pen, if it toiild possibly be brought about, that by 
fining bachelors as Papists convict, or the like, they 
were distinguished to their disadvant.ige from the ' 
'rest of the woild, who fall in with themeasuies of 
Civil society. Lest you should think I speak this as ' 
being, according to the senseless rude phrase, a ma- i 
licious old maul, I shall acquaint von I am a woman | 
of condition, not now three-and-twenty, and have I 
l4ll proposals from at least ten dificrent men, and ! 
the greater number of them have upon the upsll^»t 
refused mo. Something or other is always amiss 
when the lover takes to some new wench. A set- 
I tlcmcul IS easily exccjited against, and theic is very 
j little lecoursc to avoid the vicious part of our youth, 

I but lliiowiiig one’s sell away upon some lifeless 
blockhead, who, though he is without vice, is also 
without virtue. Now-a-days vve must be contented 
if we can get creatines whii li are nut had ; good arc 
not to he expected. Mr. Spectator, I sat near you j 
the other d.'iy, and think 1 did not displease yoiii j 
, spectatorial eye-sight; which I shali,.bc a betti-r i 
judge of when I .see whether you take notice of I 
these evils your ow ii way, oi inint this mcmoiial | 
dictated fiom thc disdainful heavy heart of, ! 

^ Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 

' ‘‘ Rachel Wellaoa v.” I 

T. j 
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Sm^ula quacque fociun teiicani norOta decenler 

Hor Ars Poel. 92 

Let every thing have its due place — R oscomuov 

Upon the hearing of several late disputes con- 
cerning rank and precedence, 1 could not forhe.ir 
amusing myself with some observations which I have 
made upon the learned world, as to this great par- 
ticular. oJiy the learned world I herf^meanat lai ge 

• Di'^Molulenran- I 
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1 those who are any way concornorl in works of li- to the learned woriu, and who regulate themselves 
trrature, whether lu the writing, printing, or repeat- , upon all occasions by several laws peculiar to their 
ing part. To begin with tho wiiters. I have oh- ^ body ; I mean the players or uetura of both sexes. 
aeiveJ that the author of a folio, in all companies Among these it is a standing and uncoutroverted 
and convcrsatioiiB, sets himself above the author of j principle, that a tragedian alwa )3 takes place of a 
a quarto; the author of a quarto above the author of ; comedian ; and it is very well known the merry 
an octavo; and soon, by a gradual descent nnd . drolls who make us laugh are always placed at the 
subordination, to an author in twenty-fonrs. This < lower end of the table, and in every entertainment 
distinction is so wcdl observed, that in an assembly ' give way to the dignity of the buskin. It is a stage 
of the learned, I have seen a folio writer place him- maxim, “ Unce a king, and always a king ” For 
self m an elbow-chair, when the author ot a duode- ' this reason it would be thought very absurd in Mr. 
nmo has, out of a just deference to his superior qua- ■ Bullock, notwithstanthng the hciglit and graccfnl- 
lity, seated himself upon a squab. In a word, j ness of his person, to sit at the right hand of a hero, 


though he were but five toot high. The same dis- 
tinctum la observed among the ladies of the theatre. 
Querns and heroines preserve then rank in private 
conversation, while those who aie waiting women 
As for the pamphleteer, he takes place ot I and maids of honour upon the stage, keep their dis- 
tance also behind the scenes. 

I shall only add that, by a paiity of reason, all 
wnicis of tragedy look upon it as their due to be 
sr'ated, seived, or saluted, before coiiuc writers ; 
those who deal in tragi-coinedy usually taking their 
seats between the authors of either side. There has 
been a long dispute for precedency between the 
tragic and heroic poets. Arustollo would have the 


authors are usually ranged in company after the 
.same manner us their works are upon a shelf. 

The must minute iiocket author hath beneath him 
the writei'j of all pamphlets, or vvoiks that aie only 
stitched. 

none but the authors of single sheets, and or that 
fraternity who publish their labours on certain days, 
ui on every day ot tlie week. I do not iind that the 
pjececlcncy among the nidi vidiials in this latter class 
of wiitois IS yet settled. 

For my o’vii p,u(, 1 have had so strict a regard to 
tlip ceremonial winch pievails in the learned world, 
th it I never [uesumed to take place of a pam 


iiud many others, would never submit to this deci- 
sion. Burlosfjue wiitors pay the same deference to 
the heroic, as coinie writerc to their serious brothers 
in the diama. 

By tins sboit table of laws order is kept up, anJ 
distinction preserved, in the whole republic of lei- 


tliase two first v<duines which have alieady appeared. 

A. ter whieli, I naturally jumped over the head.s not 
only of all pamphleteei s, but of every octavo writer 
in (ireat Biitain Unit h.ul written but one book. I 
am also laloriiu’d by my book^tdlm, that siv octavos 
have nt all times been looked upon as an equivalent , 
to a folio ; whuh I take iioliocuf the rather, because i tors — -O. 

I would not have the learned world surprised if, j 
after the publication of Imlf a dozen volumes, 1 take, 
niy place .ircoidingly. Wlion my scattered forces 
Hie thus rallied, and reduced into regular bodies, I 
Hatter myself that I shall make no despicable figure 
at the head of them. 

Whether tiiese lules, which liave been received 
tune out of mind in the commonwealth of letters, 

\\eic not originally established with an eye to our 
poper manutaeture, I sliall leave to the discussion of 
otneis; and shall only rernaik further in this place, 

{hat all printers and booksellers take the wall of one 
atmtlier at(oi<litig to the abovc-inentioucd merits of 
the authors to whom they respectively belong. 

1 come now to that point of precedency which is 
settled among the three Icained professions by the 
wisdom ot our laws. I need not here take notice of 
the rank whuh is allotted to every doctor in each of j 
these professions, who arc all of them, though not 
so high as ||nights, yet a degree above ‘squires, 
this last order of men, bmug the illiterate b<*dy of 
the nation, are consequently throv^'n together into 
a class below the tliree learned professions.* I | general, very often make an honourable amends, by 
mention this for the sake of several rural ‘squiies^ J choosing one of the most worthless persons of it for 
wh(‘se reading docs not rise so high as to The pre- I a companion and yokefellow Hymen takes his re- 
sent State of England, and who are often apt to | venge in kind on those who turn his inystciies into 
Usurp that precedency winch by the laws of their i ridicule. 

country is not due to them. Their wmnt of learn- ( My friend Will Honeycomb, who was so uumer- 
ing, which has planted them in this station, may m ! cifully witty upon the women, in a couple of letters 
some measure extenuate their misdemeanour ; and | whic-h I latcdy communicated to the public, has given 
our professors ought to pardon them when they ' the ladies ample satisfaction by marrying a farmer’s 
olfend in tins particular, considering tlial they are j daughter; a piece of news which came to our club 
in a state of ignorance, or, as we usually say, do not j by the last post The templar is very positive that 
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Sic visurn Veiien, cui placet iiiipares 
Foini.vrt .11(1110 amtnos suU juc.i aheuca 
Sujv’ii iiiittcre earn joco — Hob 1 OU xxxiii 10 
Thus Venus sports, the rich, the base, 

Unlike in fortune .ind in face, 

To (lisagiei'inK love provokes, 

Whon (ruolly jocose, 
bhe lies the f.ital noose, 

Ami hiiuls uneiju.ils to the braren yokes.— C rfech 

It is very usual for those who have been severe 
upon marriage, in some pail or other of their lives, 
to enter into the fratei mty which they have ridi- 
culed, and to .see their railleiy return upon their own 
lieads. 1 scarce ever know a womaii-hatei that did 
not, sooner or biter, pay for it. Marriage, which is 
a blessing to another man, falls upon such a one aa 
a judgment Mr. Congreve’s Old Bachelor is set 
forth to us with much wit and humour, as an ex- 
ample of this kind. In short, those who have most 
distinguished themselves by railing at the 8e.x in 


know their right baud from their left. 

There is another tribe of persons who are retainers 

* lu inmo Uulversities, that of Dublin in parti^lar, they 
liave doctors of music, who take rank afier the doctors of the 
liiree Learnod profesuons, and above esquires. 


he has married a dairy-maid : but Will, in his letter 
to me on tliis occasion, sets the best face upon the 
matter that he can, and gives a more tolerable ac- 
count of his spouse. I must confess I suspected 
something more than ordinary, when upon opening 


phJc'tcer, until my daily papois wcio g.ithorcd into | latter yield the pav to the former; but Mr. Drydcri, 
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the letter I found that Will vas fallen off from his tion, as a prudent head of a family, a good husband, 
former gaiety, having changed “ Dear Spec.,’* which a carcluJ lather (when it shall so happi n), and as 


was his usual salute at the beginning of the letter, 
into “ My worthy Friend,” and subscribed himself j 
at the latter end of it at full length William Honey- 
comb. In short, the gay, the loud, the vain Will 
Honeycomb, who had made love to every great for- 
tune that has appeared in town for about thirty year.s 
together, and boasted of favours from ladies whom 
he had never seen, is at length wedded to a plain 
country girl. 

His letter gives us the picture of a converted rake. 
The sober character of the husband is dashed with 
the man of the town, and enlivened with those little 
cant phrases, which have made my friend Will often 
thought very pretty company. But let us hear what 
he says for himself: 

“ My worthy Frieno, 

“ 1 question not butvoii, and the rest of my ac- 


O. 


Youi most sincere Friend, 

and humble Servant, 

“ William Honeycomb.” 
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Qui maro et terras, varusejue nmnduni 
TeinpcrLil horh , 

Unde ml in,i)u!» ipso, 

Nec viget quicquain Hiinilc, aiit pecuiidmn 

Hob. 1 Od xii 15 

VVho guides below, and rules above. 

The great Jhsposer, and the iiiigJity King . 

TlifUi ho none groaLei. like him none 
'I'li.it c.in be, IS, nr was; 

Supieinc he singly lilh the throne — CRrEcn. 

Simonides being asked by Dionysius the tyrant 
what God wiis, desired a clay’s time to considei of it 
hefoie he made Ins reply. When the d.iy was ex- 
quaintancc, wonder that I, who have lived in tlic. piied he desired two days ■ and afteiward, instead 
fimoke and gallantries of the town for thirty years jofieturning his answer, demanded still double the 
together, should dll on a sudden grow fond of a ! time to consider of it. This gieat poet and philo- 

country life. Had not my dog ot a stewaid ran ' sopher, the more he eontcmplated the natiiie of the 

away as he did without making iiji his accounts, 1 Deity, found that he waded but the more out of his 

had still been immersed in sin and sea-coal. But de])(h; and that he lost hiiiisell m the thought, in- 

since my late fuiced visit to my estate, I am so stead of finding an riul toil. 


pleased with it, that I am resolved to live and die 
upon it. I am eveiy day abroad among my acres, 
and can scarce forbear hliuig my letter with bree/es, 
.shades, flowers, meadows, and pulling ‘'treams. 'J'lic 
simplicity of irianneis, which I have heard you so 
often speak of, and which appears here in pei lec- 
tion, cliaims me wonderfully. As an instance of it 
1 must acquaint you, and by your means the whole 
chib, that 1 have lately married one of my tenant’s 
daughters. She is born of honest parents ; and 
though she has no poition, she has a great deal of 
virtue. The natural sweetness and innocence ol her 
behaviour, the freshness of her complexion, the un- 
affected turn of her .shape and person, shot me 


know them. I have had my share in their giaces ; 
but no more of that. It shall be my business heie- 
aftcr to live the life of an hoiie.st man, and to act as 


becomes the master of a family. I question not hut ' and diiiation, of knowledge and power, of pleasuie, 
I shall draw upon me the raillery of the town, and and hajipmcss, and of seveial other qualities and 
be treated to the tune of, ‘ The Marriage-hater powcis, which it is better to have than lo be with- 
Matched but I am prepared for it. I have been out; when wc would frame an idea the must smta- 
as witty upon others in my time. To tell theetiuly, lile wc can to the Supreme Being, we enlarge every 
I saw such a tribe of fashionable young llutteiing j one ot these with our own idea of infinity; and so 
coxcombs shot up, tha*^ I did not think my post of ^ putting them together make our comph x idea of 
an hovime de rutile any longer tenable. 1 felt a'; God.” 

certain stiffness in my limbs, which entirely de- I It i.s not impossible that there may be many kinds 
stroyed the jentiness of air I was once master of. of spiritual perfection, besides those which aic 
Besides, for I may now confess my age to thee, I lodged in a human soul ; but it is impossible that 
have been eight-and-forty above the.se twelve years, wc should have ideas of any kinds of perfection, ex- 
SjDce my retirement into the country will make a copt those of which we have some small rays and 
vacancy in the club, 1 could wish you would fill up short imperfect strokes in ourselves. It would 
my place with my friend Tom Dapperwit. He has therefore be a very high presumption (o determine 
an inhnite deal of fire, and kiKiws the town. For whetlier the Supreme Being has not many more 
my own part, as I have said before, [ shall endea- attribute" than those which enter into our coucep- 
your to live hereafter suitable to a man m my sta- ^ tiona of him. This is certain, that if theie be any 


If we consider the idea which wise men, bj the 
light of ^ea^ull, ha\e framed of the Divine Being, 
It amounts to this; that he has in him all the pei- 
fection of a ‘^piiilual nature. And, sjiicc we have 
no notion of any kind of spiritual peilcctiori but 
what wimIisi ovei in our own souls, we jom infini- 
tude to each kind of these perlecl ions, and v\hat m 
a faculty in a human soul becomes an attribute m 
God. We exist in place and time ; the Divine 
Being fills the immensity ot .spa< e with his presence, 
and iiihabit.s eternity. We are possessed of a little 
power and a little knowledge . 3'he Divine Being is 
almighty and omniscient, in short, hv adding in- 
finity to any kind of prrfcition we enjoy, .and by 


through and through every time that I caw her, and i joining all these different kinds of peilecliou in one 
did more exeuition upon me in grogiam than the being, we fuim our idea ot the great Sovereign of 
greatest beauty in town or court had ever done in i natuie. 

brocade. In short, slieissudi a one as promises | Tiiough cvciy one who thinks must have made 
me a good heir to my estate, and if by her means ! tins obseivation, 1 shall produce Mr. Locke’sau- 
I cannot leave to my childien what arc falsely called thority to the same purpose, out of liis Essay on 
the gifts of birth, high titles, and alliances, 1 hope , Iluiiian Understanding . “ If we examine the idea 
to convey to them the more real and valuable gifts | we have ui the incompieheusible Supreme Being, 
of birth — stioug bodies and healthy constitutions * we shall find that we come by it the same way; aud 
As for your fine women, I need not tell thee that I j that the complex ideas we have both of (iod and 

separate spiuls, are made up of the simple ideas w'e 


receive from lellection ; v. y. having, fioui what we 
experience in ourselves, gut the ideas of existence 
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VInd of spiritual perfection which is nai marked out 
in the human soul, it belongs in its fulness to the 
divine nature 

Several eminent philosophers have imagined that 
the soul, m her separate state, may have new facul- 
ties sjinuging up in her, which she is noi capable of 
exerting during her pieseut union with the body; 
and whether these faculties may not correspond with 
Other attributes in the divine nature, and open to us 
hereafter new matter of wonder and adoration, we 
are altogether ignorant. This, as I have said bo- | 
fore, we ought to acquiesce in, that the Sovereign , 


man,* who was on honour to hia country, and amora 
diligent as well as succewful inquirer into the works 
of nature than any other our nation has ever produced. 
“ He had the profoundest veneration for the great 
God of heaven and earth that 1 have ever observed 
in any person. The very name of God was never 
mentioned by him without a pause and a visible stop 
in his discourse; in which one, that knew him most 
particularly above twenty years, has told me that 
he was so exact, that he does not remember to have 
observed him once to fail in it.*^ 

Every one knows the veneration which was paid 


lleing, the great Author of Nature, has in him all i by the Jews to a name so great, wonderful, and 
possible perfections, as well in kind as in degree : to | holy. They would not let it cntei even into Iheir 
speak aecording to our methods of conceiving, I religious discourses. What can wo then think of 


Iidll only add under this head, that when we have 
raised our notion of this intinite Being as high as it 
is possible for the mind of man to go, it will fall in- 
finitely shoit of what ho really is. “ There is no 
end of his greatness.” The most exalted creature 
he has made is only capable of adoring it; none 
but himself can comprehend it. 

The advice of the son of Sirach is very just and 
sublime in this liglit. “ By his word all things consist. 
Wo may speak much, and yet come short' wherefore 
in sum he is all. How shall we he able to mag- 
iiify him ? for be is great above all his works. The 
Lord IS teriible and very great; and maivcllous is 
his powei. When you glorify the Lord, exalt hiii. 
as much as you can for oven yet will he far ex- 
ceed. And when you exalt him, put forth all your 
strength, and be not iveary ; foi you ran ne\cr go 
far enough. Who hath seen him, that lie might tell 
us? and who can magnify lllnla^ he is? There arc 
yet hid greater things tliaii these be, for we have 
seen but a few of las works." 


those who mako use of bo temondous a name in the 
ordinary expressions of their anger, mirth, and 
most impertinent passions ? of those who admit it 
into the most familiar questions and as.sertioris, lu- 
<l»cro\is phrases, and works of humour ? not to 
mention those who violate it by solemn perjuries ! 
It would be an affront to reason to endeavour to set 
forth the huiror and profanoncss of such a practice. 
'I'he veiy inciitiou of it exposes it sufficiently to 
those in w'hom the light of nature, not to say reli- 
gion, is not utterly extinguished,— 0. 

No. 532.] MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1712. 

Fungor vu e cotis, aniluiu 

Reddm rjutt) lerniin v.ilet exsora ipsa secflndi 

Hon Avrt l^let. voi. 301. 

I pl.iy the wholsOino , useless, .lud unfil 
To cut mysuir, I sluiri on ntlur's wiL — C rekcji 

Tt is a very honc.st action to be slinlious to pro- 
diue other men’s merft , and I make no scruple of 
.saying, I have as much of this temper as any man 


1 have here only considored the Supremo Being i m the world. It would not be a thing to be bragged 
by the light of reason and philo.sophy If we would j of^ that it is what any man may bo master of, 
see him in all the wonders of his mercy, we must ' who will take pains enough for it. Much obsprva- 


hav'O recourse to revelation, wlmh rejiresents him to 
us nut only as infinitely great and glorious, hut as 
infinitely good and just in his dispensations towards 
man But as this ns a theory winch falls under every 
one’s consideration, though indeed it can never he 
sufficiently considered, I shall heie only tak(' notice 
of that habitual worship and vcneiation whi< h we 


tion of the uu worthiness in being pained at the ex- [ 
celiouco of another, will bring you to a scorn of 
yourself for that unwillingness ; and when you have ' 
got so far, you will find it a gieater pleasure than | 
you ever before knew to be zealous in promoting j 
the fame and welfare of the praiseworthy. I do nut j 
speak this as protending to bo a mortified self-deny 


ought to pay to this Almighty Being. We shouM j man, but as one who has turned his ambition 


I often refresh our minds with the thought of him, and 
j annihilate ourselves before him, in the contempla- 
tion of our own worthlessness, and of his transceii- 
dant excellency and perfection. This would imprint 
in our minds such a constant and uninterrupted awe 
and veneration as that winch I am here recommend- 
ing, and which is iii reality a kind of incessant 
prayer, and reasonable humiliation of the soul before 
him wdio made it. 

This would effectually kill in us all the little seeds 
of pride, vanity, and self-conceit, which are apt t^ 
siioot up in the minds of such whoso thoughts turn 
more on those comparative advantages which thf^y 


info a right channel. 1 claim to myaclf the merit of 
having extorted excellent productions from a person 
of the greatest abilities, who would not have let them 
appeared by any other means ;t have animated a 
few young "gentlemen into worthy pursuits, who will 
be a glory to our age ; and at all times, and by all 
possible means m my power, undormmed the inte- 
lest of Ignorance, vice, and folly, and attempted to 
substitute in their stead learning, piety, and good 
.sense. It IS from this honest heart that I find my- 
self honoured as a gentleman-usher to the arts and 
sciences. Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope have, it seems, 
this idea of me. The former has writ w\c an excel- 


enjoy over some of their fcllow-creature.s, than on I lent paper of verses, in praise, forsooth, of mysejf; 


that infinite distance which is placed between them 
and the supreme model of all perfection. It would 
likewise quicken our desires and endeavours of 
uniting ourselves to him by all the acts of religion 
and virtue. * 

Such an habitual homage to the Supreme Being 
would, in a particular manner, banish from among 
us that prevailing impiety of using hie name on the 
most trivial occasions, 

[ find the following passage in ftn ^excellent 
sermon, preached at the funeral of a gcntle- 


and the other enclosed for c y perusal an admirable 
poem, I which I hojie will shortly see the light. In 
the mean time I cannot suppress «iny thought of 
lys, but insert this sentiment about the dying wonls 
of Adrian. I will not determine in the case ho 
mentions ; but have thus much to say m favour of 
his argument, that many of his own works, which I 
have seen, convince mo that very pretty and very 

• See Bishop Burnet'fi wrtnon, preai bed 'aI the funeral of 
the Honourublo Hobort Boyle 

t Addison. 1 Tho Temple of Fame. 
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Riihlirae sentiments may be lodged in the same bo- 
som without diminution to its greatness. 

“ Mh. Sphtatou, 

“ I was the other day in company with five or six 
men of some learning ; where, chancing to mention 
■he famous verses which the Emperor Adrian spoke on 
his death-bed, they were all agreed that it was a piece ' 
ofgaieiy unworthy that prince in those circumstances, j 
I coidd not but dissent from this opinion. Mcthiuks 
it was by no rac.ins^ a gay but a very serious soli- 
loquy to his soul at the point of bis drpailure; in 
which sense I naturally took the \erses at my first 
reading them, when I was very young, and hefoie I 
knew what interpretation the woild generally put 
upon them. 

Atmriula va^ul.i, blaiiduln, 

rriiiii'wqiic corptifi*., 
nurn* -ihibi« in Uk .i ? 

r.illjflul.l, nt>i<ln, iukIuI.i, I 

Ner (ul soli‘h) (labis joi a ' j 

“ ‘Alas, my snul; thou ]iloasing rompanion of 
this body, thou tleeling thing that ait now deserting j 
it, wliidiei' art thou Hyiiigi* to what unknown re- ■ 
rion ? Thou ait all tremhlmg, fearful, and pensive. ' 

Now wliat IS become of thy fonnci wit and humour? j 
Thou shall jest and be gay no more.' i 

“ I confess I cannot apjireliend whcie lies the I 
tiithrig in all this; it is the most naluial dnd oh- j 
ijous reflection imaginable to a dying man : and, it ' 
we CTiiiHider the cmpcior was a heathen, that doubt 
coiiceniing the future fate of las soul will beoiii so 
far from being the etfect of want of thought, that it 
was scarce reasonaltle he should think otherwise, 
not to mention that here is a plain confessKui in- J rum as it your honour jouiscif had been piesent. 


At Jongih despis'il. eacli to his fieldH retiroi, 

First with ibe dogs, and king amidst tho squire* 

From jiprt to slupid sinks siipiiicl) down. 

In )oiUli a coxcomb, and in ago a clown. 

“ Puch readers thus uhou wSng'st thy daring flight 
Above the stars, aiiu • a the fields of light, 
haine, heaven and liell, are thv exalted tlmnc, 

An<l visions such as Jov-e hinise»r might dieaiu; 

Map sunk to siav'ry, tin ugh to glory bom, 

lUnveii s pinle, wiicn iipiight, and depiav d, his ttcoig ^ 

“ .Siuli hulls alone could Bnli.sh Virgil lend, 

And thou alone deserve fiom such a rrumd : 

A debt .so borrow'd is illustrious .Hhainc, 

And fame wlicn hliar’d with liirii is doulile far*©. 

Su (lush d with sweets, by beauty's queen besiowr d. 

With moic lli.ui mortal charms ili.neait glow’d : 
isuth gt'u rolls stnfes Fugene and Miirlbro' try, 

And, as ni glory, ho lu luendship vie, 

“ permit llu'sc lines by thee to live — nor blnmo 
A muse that pants and lai'guihlies for fame , 

■| hat fears to snik vvlien humbler themes she smga. 

Lost in the iTiass of inc.aii forgotten things, 

Iteceiv d by thee, I projihesy my rhymes 
'1 lie praise of virgins in mu i eeiling times : 

Mix'd With thy works, their life no bounds sliall see, 

But stand pioleoled us inspn’d by lliee. 

“ So some weak shoot, whii li else would poorly rj*©. 
Jove s tree nclupls, and lifts bun to the skies, 

'Ihroiigh Ibo new piipfl foul ring juices llovv, 

'J (irusl forth the gaps, and giv e tho llowers to blow 
Alolt, imiiioital roT^s tlie jilant unknown, 

AVilh borrow'd life, and vigour not lus own ' + 

“ To Tin. SrkCTAioit-Gi tsium. 

“ Mr. John Si y humbly sheweth, 

“ T'hal upon leading the deputation given to the 
said Mr. John Sly, all persons passing by his ob- 
servatory, hoiiaved thornselves with the same deco- 


cliided of his belief in its iramoitality. The dimi- 
nutive epithets of voi/itia, blandulo, and the rest, 
ajiptiar not to me as cxjiressions of levity, but ralher 
of cndeaiment atid concern, such as we find in Ca- 
tullu!?, and tho authois of Hendeeasyllahi alter him, 
where they are used to express the utmost love and 


suppress it. “ 1 am,” &c, 

“To THF SUPl'OSETl At THOR 01 - III E SpKCTA'lOIl. 
“ In courts lu imiIkmis, luid a slianiolcss stage, 

Hov» long tlic war .shall wit with viitue wage ’ 

Fiichanted by^ tins prostituted fair, 

liur yovith run headlong in the f.ital snare ; 

In height of rapture* olnsp unheeded p.uiis, 

And .suck jiollulion thiougli their Imghng veins 
“ Thy spotless thoughts unshoeked the priest may hear, 
.And the pure vestal in her hoMim wear 
'J'o conscious blushes .iml diminished pride 
'i'liy glass betrays wli.il trea< b ii»iis love wmihl hide. 

Nor harsh Ihy precepts, hut iiiriis d by stealth, 

Please while they cure*, and (heat us into health. 

'Ihy works in C'hloe’s toih'f gam .1 part. 

Ami with his tmlc?! share Hu fi.pliiig 3 heart 
Lash'd in thy siitiie the pemirlous ( it 
Laughs at him«elf. and linds no barm in wU * 

From felon giiinesterB tiui iiiw '.stjuiie is bee, 

Aud Britain owes her rescu'd oaks U> thee * 

Ills muS the fiolic viscount T dreads to toast, 

Or ins third cUre tin* shallow tempi ir boast , 

And th(? r.isli fool who scorn’d thi* beaten roud. 

Dares quake at thunder, and confess Ins (lod. 

“ The brainless ‘■Iriplmg, who, expel I d to town, 
Damn'd the stiff college ami pedantic gown, 

Aw (1 by the name is dumb, and thrice a week , 

SjH'lls uncouth Latin, and pretends to (ireck. 

A saunt’riug tribe ' such, born to wide estates. 

With ‘yea' and ‘no* in aenates hold debates ■ 


I pliysie clci but just turn up, to give a little life to their 
‘'Agacity , his military hats glaie full in the fare; 
and he has prcqiared a lamiliar cMsy cock for all good 
eoiiipanions hetuoen the above-mentioned cxfienies. 
For this end he has consulted the most loained of 
his aequ initance for tho ttuo form aud dimensions 
ot the h‘pt<liim caput, aud made a hat fit for it. 

“ Your said olh( or docs fuitlior leprcsent, That 
the young divines about town are many of them got 
into the cock military, and desires youi instiuctious 
thcieni, 

“ 'J'hat the town has been for several days very 
well behaved, and fuithct jour said otliccr saith not.” 

T. 


No. 533.] TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1712. 

ImraoduRs daljn, inquit ille, unum si parum est; 

Kt si (iuarum pBemtebi, addenter duat*. — P caut. 

Nay, says ho, If ouo is too little, I will give you two; 

And if two will not Biitisfy you, I will add tw o more 

“ To THE Spectator. 

“ You have often given us very excellent dis- 
I courses against that unnatural custom of parents, m 


* Mr. Tirkcll here alludes to Steele's papers Rgnimst th© ' forcing their children to marry contrary to their m- 

My cas., further preface, 

IJugho^ - 

T Vuicouul Bohogbroke. j • A compliment to AddiRon t By Mr, Thomas TickelL 


That your said otficer is preparing, according to 
your honour’s secret lustim tions, hats tor the scveial 
kinds of heads that make figures lu the realms of 
(Irnat Britain, with cocks significant ot thc-ir powers 
and tacullies. 

‘ That your said oftiecr has taken duo notice of 


tenderness for ihoir mistiesses — If you think me | your instructions aud admonitions concerning the 
right in my notion of liie la^t words ot Adiian, he internals of the head from tho outwaid form of the 
pleased to iiiscit this lu tho Spectator; it not, to ' same. Ills hats lor men of the faculties of Idvr and 
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I will lay bcloie yuu, hud leave you to judge of it. of those vehicles. 1 am ^ure I suffered sufficiently 
My father and mother both being in declining yeais. by the insolence and ill-hiceding of some pert»ons 
would lam sec me, their eld son, as they call it, , who travelled lately with me in a stage-couch out of 
settled. 1 am as much fox “ they can be : but I Essex to London. I am sure, when you have heard 
I must be settled, it seemi./..oi according to my own, what I have to say, you will thiuk there are periona 
but their, liking. Upon this account I am teased j under the chaiacter of gentlemen, that are iit to be 
every day, because 1 have not yet fallen in love, in ' no where else but in the coach-box. Sir, I am a 
spite of nature, with one of a neighbouring gentle- ' young w'oman of a sober and religious education, and 
man’s daughters ; for, out of their abundant gene- Lave preserved that chaiacter; but on Monday was 
rosity, they give me the choice of four. ‘ Jack,’ 'fortnight it was my misfortune to come to London, 
begins my father, ‘ Mrs, Cathaiiiie is a fine woman.* 1 1 was no sooner clapped m the coach, but, to my 
- ‘ Yes, Sir, but she is rather too old.’ — * She will j great surprise, twopi isons in the habit of gcntlemcu 
make the more discreet manager, boy * Then my j attacked me with such indecent discourse as I can- 


niutlier plays her part. ‘ Is not Mis. Betty exceed- 
ing fair .■*’ — ‘ Yes, Madam, but, she is of no conver- 
sation; she has no liie, no agreeablc*vivacity ; she 
noitlior speaks nor looks with spirit.’-—* True, son, 
but for those very reasons she will be an easy, soft, 
obligiug, tractable cieature.’ — * After all,’ cries an 


not repeat to you, so you may conelude not Ht for 
me to hear. I had no relief but the hopes of a 
speedy end of my short journey. Sir, fonn to your- 
self what d pc'i‘bOcuti(A this must needs be to a vir- 
tuous and a chaste mind; and, in order to your 
proper liandlirig such a subject, fancy your wile or 


dd aunt (who belongs to the class of those who lead daughter, if you h<id any, in such circumstances, and 
plays with spectacles on), ‘ what think you, nephew, what treatment you would then think due to such 
of proper Mia. Doiothy ?’ — ‘ Wh.it do 1 think r why, | dragoon^. One of them was called a captain, and 
I think filie cannot be ahovo six foot* two uiclies | onlerlained us vvitli- nothing but filthy stupid ijues- 
high.’ — ‘ Well, well, you may b^tcr as long as you tions, or Icw'd ^ongs, all the v\ay. Keady to bmst 
please, but height ot stature iff commanding «»nd with shame and indignation, 1 lepined thatiiaturo 


nuijestie.’ — ‘ Come, come,* says a couhin of mine in 
the family, ' I will lit him : Fidelia is yet behind — 
pretty Miss Fiddy must please you,’ — ‘ Oli ! your 
soi y humble scivaiit, deai eoz, she is as mm h too 
young as lior eldest sistei i'^ too old,’ — ‘ U it so iii- 
deod/ (pioth she, ‘ good Mi. Fort Yon who aw 
but barely tinned ol twenty-two, and Miss Fiddy in 
half a ycai's tune will be m her Leeu'^, and she ib 
lapableof Icaining any thing. Tlxm she will be* 
so observant ; she will cry pei hups now and then 


had not allowed us as easily to shut our caib as our 
eyes, liut was not this a kind of rape ? Why 
should not every contiihutoi to the almse of chastity 
suffer dccith ? *1 am huie tliese shameless ludi- 
houmls deseived it highly. Cun you exeit youiself 
bettei than on su< h an oec'ision ? If you do not do j 
it effectually, I will lead no moieof your papcis. 
Has every impoitinent telluw apiivilege to torment 
me, who pay my coacli lure as well as he? Sii, 
piay eonsidei us in this respect as the weakest sex, 


but never be angi v,’ Thus they will think for nie •^vho have nothing to defond ourselvpb ; and 1 think u 


as gentleman-like to challenge a woman to tight as to 
anpauy, especially when fIio 
111 the world, one ol those daughters has eeitainly | has not powci to stir. Pray let me tell you a stoiy 


in this iiirittor, w herein 1 am mure particularly con- . as ^ 

cel lied th.in any body else. It 1 name any woman j talk obscenely in her company, especially when fIio 


the same qualities. You see by these few’ hints, | which you can make lit for puhlic view. 1 knew a 
Mr. Spectator, what a (omfuitabie lite I lead. To Igentlcmau, who lia\iug a \ery good opinion ol the 
be still more open and free vcith you, I have been geiillenien of the army, jn\ited ten or twelve ol them 
passionately ffmd of a young lady (whom gi\e me to sup witli him ; and at the same time invited two 
b'ave to call Miranda) now lor tliese tliico ycais. orthiee fiiendsw-ho were \ory severe against the 
I have often urged the matter home to my parents manneis and inorabs of the geutleinon of that profes- 
with all the submission of a son, but the nnpatieiico ■'ion It hajijiened onool tliem brought two captaius 
olaloier. Pray, Sn, think of three years ; wh.il of Ims legimeut newly come into the army, who at 
incxpiebroble scenes of imjniemde, what varied) of hist onset engaged tlie company \vith very lowd 
iniseiy must I have gone through in threo long healths and suitable dibcouise You may easily 
whole years! Miranda’s foituue is equal to (hose I imagine the coulusiun ol the entertainer, who limJ- 
liave mentioned , but her relations are not intuiiatos ing some of liis friends very um aby, desired to toll 
with mine. Ah' there’s the luh ' Miranda’s pel- them the sUiiy of a great man, one Mr. Loeki* 
son, wit, and liumoui, arc what the nicest fancy (whom 1 lind you frequently mention), that having 
could imagine , and, though we know you lobe so beem invited to dine with the then Lords Halifax, 
elegant a Jhdge of beauty, yet there is uoiic' among Anglesc'y, and Shalteshury, immediately after din- 
all your various characteis ol fine women pieferable ner, inslc.ad ol conversation, the cards were called 
to iMiianda. In a word, she is lU’vcr guilty iff doing hir, where the had oi good sui ecsb produced the 
any thing but one amiss (d' she cau be thought to do rusnal passions of gaming. Mr. Locke retiring to a 
amiss by me), in being us blind to my faults as she Window, mid writing, my Luid Anglesey desired to 
,s to her own perfections ‘ ■ • — > 


' 1 am, Sir, 

Your very humble obedient Seivaiit, 

“ Ul STEUrRASll b.” 

“ R. Spec t vtor, - 

■ When you spent so much time as you cfid laleb 


know what he was writing Wliy, my lords,’ an- 
isweicd bo, *I could not slee]) last night for the 
j pleasuic* ami improvement 1 expected from the con 
i vcMsation of the gieotest mem of the age.’ I'his so 
1 seii'-ihly .stung thcmi, that they gladly compounded to 
I tbi-few their cards lu the fire, if he wamld his papei, 
and M) a ecmvc i sation ensued fit tor such peisons. 


reiisuriug the ^imbitious young gerulcmen who This stc»ry pressed su haul upon the yoniig capUiiu 
rule HI trinmpli through town and country on co-ieli- together with the concurrence of tlicir superior oflu 
boxes, I wished you had eniployed tho^e moments ill cers, that the young fellows left the company in 
consideration of what passes sometimes witbin-sicle i confusion. Sir, 1 know you hate long things; but 
__ [if you like It, you may contract it, or bow you will ; 

• Fok-t ’ but 1 think it has a moral in it. 

2 R 
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" But, Sir, I am told yon are a famous n'2chanic 
as well asu luokcr-ou, and therefore humhi) propose 
you wfmld invent some padlock, with full power 
under your hand and seal, for all modest persons, 
either men or women, to clap upon the mouths of all 
Mien impertinent impudent fellows : and I wish you 
would publish a proclamation that no modest person, 
who has a value for her countenance, and conse- 
quently would not he put out of it, presume to travel 
alter such a day without one of them in their pockets. 
I fancy a smart Spectator upon this subject would 
hcMve for such a padlock ; and that public notice 
may he j;iven in your paper where they may be had, 
with directions, price tw<i-}jpnec ; and that part of 
the diu'ctions may bo, wlien any ]n;i‘son presumes 
to he p,nilly ol the abuve-nu-n honed rrinie, the paity 
Of^'gneved may pioducc it to face, with a recjuest 
to read it to thci company. He must be very much 
hardened that could uiitlace that lehiike, amt Ills 
fuithcr punishuieiit I leave you to presei ihe. 

Voui Iwmilde Sei vant, 

T. ‘‘ pEN\NCK ClUiEL.’* 


No. 531.] WEONKSD.W, NOV 12,1712. 

It.iruK (Miini fermo snisus (’oumninis in ilia 

poiiutia Jlv bciL viii 73 

VVe seldom find 

Mtirh sense with <tii oxalled foi tunc* join d — S tkcney 
MjJ. Si'LClAlOR, 

'‘I AM a young woman of nineteen, the only 
daughter of very wealthy purcnls, and have my 
whole life been used with a tonderne.ss which did me 
no great service in my educ'ution. I have perhaps 
an uncommon desiie for knowledge of what is suit-^ 
able to my sex and quality ; hut, as far as T can re- 
member, the whole dispute aliout me has been whe- 
ther such a thing w-as proper for the child to do, or 
not ? or whether sue h a food was Ihe more wholesome 
fur the young lady to eat? I'lns was ill for my 
shape, that for my comple.' ion, and the other for my 
eyes 1 am not extravagant when I tell you I do 
not know that I have fiod upon tlie very earth ever 
since I was ten yc\ars old. A coach or chair I am 
ohliged to for all my motions from one place to aii- 
other ever siuce 1 can remember. All who had to 
do to insti act me, have ever been bringing stones of 
the notable things I have .said, and the womanly 
inaiinei ol iriy behaving my.self upon such and such 
an occasion. This has been my state until I came 
towards yeais of womanhood ; and ever since I grew 
towaids the age of fifteeu 1 have been abused after 
uiioihci manner. Now, forsooth, 1 am 80 killing, 
no one can safely sjieak to me. Our house i> fre- 
quented by men of sense, and I love to ask ques- 
tions w’hcn 1 fall into such eouvcisation * but 1 am 
cut short with something or other about my blight* 
eyes. There is. Sir, a language particular for talk- 
ing to women in ; and none but those of the very 
hist good breeding (who are very few, and who 
seldom come into my way) can speak to us without 
regal d to our sex. Among the generality of those 
they call gentlemen, it is impossible for me ro speak 
upon any subject whatsoever, without provow.ng 
somebody to say, ‘ Oh ! to be sure, fine Mrs. Such- 
a-one niu‘;t be very particularly acquainted with all 
that; all the world would contribute to her cuter 
taiument and information.’ Thus, Sir, I am so 
uandsome that I murder all who approach me ; so 
NMso that I want no new notices - and so well-bred 
I'^at 1 am treated by all that know me like a fool, 


fur no one will answer as if, I were iheir friend or 
companion. Bray, Sir, be pleased to take the pnit 
of us beauties and fortpnes into your eoiisideration, 
and do not let us be . flattered out of our senses. 
1 have get a hussy uVr^dmaid who is most craftily- 
given to this ill quality, I was at first diverted witli 
a certain absurJity the creature was guilty of m 
every thing ^he said. She is a country girl ; and, 
in the dialect of the shire she was bom in, would 
tell me that every body reckoned her lady had the 
puiest red and white in the world; thcyi would tell 
mo I was the most like oue Sisly Dobson in their 
towm, who made the miller make away with himselt, 
and walk afterward in the corn-field where they used 
to meet. With all this, this cunning hussy can lay 
h‘ttcr.'5 in my w'ay, and put a billet m ray gloves, and 
then stand in it she knows nothing of it. I do not 
know, fiom my birth to this day, that 1 have been 
ever treated by any one as I ought ; and it it were 
not lor a lew books, which I delight in, 1 should bo 
at this hour a novice to all common sense. Would 
it not be worth your while to lay down rules lor be- 
haviour in this case, and tell people, that we fair 
ones expect houest plain anstvers as well as other 
people ? W^liy mllFSt I, good Sir, because 1 have a 
good ail, a fine complexion, and am in (he bloom of 
my years, be misled in all my actions ; and have the 
notions ot good and ill tontouncled in my miml, for 
no oilier oflence, but beeau.sc 1 have the advantages 
of beauty and fortune ? Indeed, Sir, what with the 
silly homage which is paid us by the soit of people 
1 h.ivo above sjioken of, and the utter negligence which 
others have for iis, the conveisalioii ol us young wo- 
men of condition is no otlier than what must expose 
us to ignoiance and vanity, if not vice. All this is 
humbly submitted to yourspectatoiial wisdom, by Sir, 
“ Your humble Seivant, 

“ SlIAKLOT W^’eALTIIV.*' 

“Mr. Si'ECTATOU, Will's CoflTec-house. 

“ Play, Sir, it will serve to fill up a paper if you 
juit ill this ; which is only to ask, whetJiei that copy 
of ver.ses wliicli is a paiaphiase of Isaiah, in one of 
youi sjKxulutious, IS not vM-itten hy Mr. Pope ? 
Then you get on another line, by putting in, with 
piopci distances, as at the end ol u letter. 

" I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

“ Aukaham Dapi'erwit.” 

Mr. Da PCI kvvit, 

“ 1 am glad to get another line foiward, by say- 
ing that excellent piece is Mr. Pope’s; and so, 
with proper distances, 

“ I am, Sir your humble Servant, 

“ The Si-EOTATou.” 

“ Mr, Spectator, 

“ 1 was a wealthy grocer in the city, and as fmtu- 
nate as diligent; but I was a single man, and you 
know there are women. One in particular came to 
my shop, who I wished might, but was afraid nevei 
would, make a grocei’s wife. I thought, hovvcvei, 
to take an effectual way of courting, and sold to her 
at less price than I bought, that I might buy at less 
pii(-e than I sold. She, you may be sure, often 
came and helped me to many cujtomers at the same 
rale, fancying I was obliged to her. You must 
needs think this was a good living tiade, and my 
nchos must be vastly unproved. In fine, I was 
nigh b^iug declared bankrupt, when I declared my- 
self her lover, and she herselj’ married. 1 was ju&t 
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in a condition to support myself, and am now 
hopes of growing r;ch by losing my customeri.. 

“ Yours, 

“ Jerf.mv Comfit.’ 

“ Mi{. Spectator, 

“ I am in the condition of the idol you was once 
leased to mention, and bar-keeper of a coffeo- 
oiisc. I believe it is needless to tell you the oppor- 
tunities I must give, and the importunities I suffer. 
Hill there is one gentleman who besieges me as close 
as the French did Bouebain. His gravity makes 
him work cautious, and his regular approaches de- 
note a good engineer. You need not doubt of his 
oratoiy, as he is a lawyer ; and especially since he 
hds had so little use of it at Westminster, he may 
si)<irc the more for me. 

“ What then can weak woman do ? I am willing to 
surrender, but he w’ould have it at discretion, and I 
with discretion. In the mean tune, whilst we par- 
ley, our .several interests are neglected. As his 
Siege grows stionger, my tea grows weaker : and 
while he pleads at my bar, none come to bun for 
conn.sel but in JoimA pauperis. Dear Mr. Spectator, 
advise him not to insist upon hard articles, nor by 
Ills iricgiilar desires contradict the well-meaning 
'uies of his countenance. If we were agreed, we 
might settle to .sometliing, as soon as we could de- 
termine where wc slioulrl get most by the law— at 
the coffee-house or at Westminster 

“ Your humble Servant, 

“ Llcinda Pauley.” 

A Minute fum Mr. John Sly. 

“ The world is pretty regular for about forty rod 
past and ten west of the observatory of the sai«l Mr. 
Sly ; but ho is credibly informed, that when they 
die got beyond the pass into the Strand, or those 
who move city-ward are got within Temple-bar, 
they aie just as they were before. It is therefore 
humbly proposed, that moving sentries may be «ip- 
pointed all the busy hours of tiie day between the 
ICxchango and Westminster, and report what passes 
to your honour, or your subordinate officers, from 
time to time.” 

Oidoicd, 

That Mr. Sly name the said officers, provided he 
Will answei for tlieii piiiiciplcs and maiais.— T. 
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Spein loiignm reseccH, Hor 1 Ocl xi, T 

(Uit sliorl vain hojie. 

My foiii - hundred - and - seventy-first speculation 
till noil upon the subjed of hope in general. I dc- 
fiigii this priprr as a speculation upon that vain and 
foolish hope, which is misemployed on temporal ob- 
jcct.s, and produces mauv sorrow.s and calamities in 
human life. 

It is a piecept several limes inculcated by Ho- 
race, that we should not entertain a hope of any 
thing in life which lies at a great distance from us. 
The shortness and uncertainty uf sue time here 
makes such a kind of hope unreasonable and ab- 
surd. The grave lies unseen between us^nd the 
object which we reach after. Where one man lives to 
enjoy the good he has m view, ten thousand are cut 
off 111 the pinsuit of it. 

It happens likewise unluckily, that one hope no 
sooner dies in us hut another uses up in itf stead. 
We aie apt to fancy that wc shall be happy and 
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satisfied if we possess ourselves of such and such 
particular enjoynnents ; but either by reason of their 
emptiness, or the natural inquietude of the mind, we 
have no sooner gained one point, but we extend our 
hopes to another. We still find new inviting ucenei 
and landscapes lying behind those which at a dis- 
tance terminated cur view. 

The natural consequences of such reflections are 
these; that we should take care not to let our hopes 
run out into too great a length ; that wc should suf- 
ficientlv weigh the objects of our hope, whether they 
be such as we may reasonably e.xpect from them 
what we propose in their fruition, and whether they 
are such as wc are pretty sure of attaining, in case 
our life extend itself so far. If wc hope for things 
which are at too great a distance from us, it is possi- 
ble that w'e may be intercepted by death in our pro- 
gress towards them. If W'e hope for things of winch 
we have not thoioughly considered the value of, 
on r disappointment, will bo gieater than our plea- 
sure in the fruition of them. If w'c hope foi what 
we are not likely to possess, we act and think in 
vain, and make life a greater dieam and shadow 
than il leally is. 

Many of the miseries and misfoi tunes of life pro- 
ceed from our want of consideiatmn, in one or all 
of the.se particulars. They aie the rockt* on which the 
aanguuio tribe of lovers split, and on which the 
bankrupt, the politician, the alchvmist, and pro- 
jector, are cast away in every age. Men of waiin 
imaginat'ous and towering thoughts arc apt to over- 
look the goods of fortune which are neai them, for 
something that glittcis in the sight at a distance ; 
to neglect solid and substantial happiness, for what 
is showy and superficial ; and to contemn that good 
which lies withm their reach, for that which they 
arc not capable of attaining. Hope cakulaies Us 
schemes for a long and durable life ; presses forward 
to imaginary points of bliss; grasps at imposaibih. 
ties, and consequently very often ensnares men into 
beggary, rum, and dishonour. 

What I have here said may serve as a model to 
an Arabian fable, which I find translated into 
French by Monsieur Galland. The fable has in it 
such a VMld but natural simplicity, that I question 
not but my reader will be as mucli pleased with it 
as I have been, and that he will consider himself, 
if he lefleds on the several amusements of hope 
which have sometimes passed in Ins mind, as a near 
relation to the Persian glassman. 

Alnaschar, says the table, was a very idle fedlow 
that never would set his hand to any business du- 
ring his father’s life. When his father died, he Iclt 
him to the value of a hundred drachmas in I'ci-eian 
money. Alnaschar, in order to make the best of it, 
laid it out in glasses, bottles, and the finest cartlien- 
waie. The.se he piled up m a laigo open basket, 
rfind, having made choice of a very little shop, 
placed the basket at his feet; and leaned his back 
upon the wail in expectation of customers. As he 
I sat in this posture, with his eyes upon the basket, 
he fell into a most amusing train of thought, and was 
overheard by one of his neighboursj as he talked to 
himself m the following manner: “ This basket,” 
say# he, ” cost me nt the wholesale merchant’s a 
hundred drachmas, which is all I have m the world, j 
I shall quickly make two hundred of it by selling it 
m retail. These two hundred drachma.^ will m a 
very little while rise to ffiur hundred, which of course 
will amount in time to four thousand. Four thou- 
sand drachmas cannot fail of making eight thousand. 
As soon as by this means I am master of ten thou- 
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baud, I will lay aside my trade of a •flass-man, and 
tuni jL'welloi. 1 shall theii deal ui diamonds, pcails, 
and all sorts ot rich stones. When I have got toge- 
ther as much wealth as 1 well can desire, I Will make 
a purchase of the finest house I can find, with landh, 
slaves, eunuchs, and horses. I shall then begin to 
j enjoy myself, and make a noise in the world I will 
I not however stop there, but still continue my traflic, 
j until 1 have got together ahundied thousand drach- 
I mas. When I have thus made myself luastei of a 
j hundred thousand drachmas, I slmll natur.illy set 
I mjrsell on the foot of a juiiice, aii<l will dcm.inJ the 
. grand vizier’s daughter in inai i lage, aftei having 
j lepresouted to that minister the information which 
I 1 have leceived of the beauty, wit, discietion, and 
! uthei bigli qualities wliieh Ins daughter jiossesses. 

1 will let him know, at the same time, that it is my 
lutention to make luma lue^* ntot a thousand piece', 
of gold on our luai i lage-iiiglit. As soon as 1 have 
m.inicd the grand viziei’s daughter, 1 will buy her 
ti'ii Idai k (uiuith*., the youngest and the best that 
can be got foi money. I must after.vard make my 
falhei-iii law a visit, vvitli a great tram and equi- 
page. And wlien 1 am jitaced at his light band, 
v^ Inch lie will do ot ci'iiise, it il Lr only to honour 
Ills daughter, I will give him tlie thousand juoccs of 
gold winch I piomised lulu, tiiid allei ward to his 
gieat siiipiisi^, w'lll juesc’iit him another puise ot the 
same value, with some slimt speech: a*i, ‘Sir, you 
seel arn a man ot iny woid . I always give moic 
than I pioiiiise.’ 

“ Wtien I have brought the pi iiicess to my house, 

I shall take ])aiticutai care to breed in lu'r a due 
ipspeet lor me beloio I give the reins to love and 
dalliance. To this end, I shall confine her to her 
own apartment, make h('r a shoit visit, and talk hut. 
little to hor. Her women will rrqnesent to mo, that 
she 18 iiu'ousolaide by reason of my unkiiidncss, and 
beg me with teais to care.'^s her, and let her sitdown 
by me ; but I shall still netiiam inexm able, and will 
tin 11 my b.ick upon liei all the first night Her 
mother will then coiiio and bring her daughlei to 
me, as I am seated upon my sola. The ilaughter, 
with tears- m her eyes, will tling herself at my feet, 
and beg ot me to icueue her into my favoui. Tlien 
will I, to impiint in her a thorough veneration tor 
my pel son, draw' up my legs and spuin her from me 
with my foot, in such a manner that she shall fall 
down several paces from the sofa.” 

Alimsi har was entirely swallowed up in thi.s chi- 
mencal vision, and could not loi hear acting witli 
ins foot what he had lu Ills IhuUfJiLs ; so that un- 
luckily striking his lirisket ot buttle ware, which 
was the iouiidatioii of all his giandeur, he kickt'd 
his glasses to a great distance trom him into the 
street, and broke them into a thousand jneies. 

O. 
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O ' lesi than wunicu in the shapes of men — Dnv di'N 

As I was Ae othci day standing in my booksel- 
ler’s shop, a pretty young tiling about eighteen 
years of age sUqiperl out of her coach, and, brushing 
by me, beckoned the man of the shoji to the further 
end of Ins eounler, where she whispered something 
to him, with an attentive look, and at the same time 
piescnted him with a letter, after which, pressing 
the end ot ht r fan upon his, hand, she deliv’ered the 
retuaiiung part of her messaee, and withdrew. I 


ob«prved, in the midst of her discourse, that she 
flushed and cast an eye upon me over lier shoulder, 
having been informed by my bookseller that I wag 
the man of the .short face whom she had so often 
lead of. Upon bor passing by me, the prettj blo-nn- 
ing creature smiled in my face, and diopped me a 
euitscy. She scaice gave me time to leluiii lici 
salute, before she quitted the shop with an easy 
skuttle, and stepped again into her coach, giving 
the footman directions to drive where they weie hut. 
Upon her departure, my bookseller gatfe mo a lettci 
supcrstiibed “ To tlic iiigeiiious Spectator, ’ winch 
the young lady had desired him to deliver into my 
own hands, and to tell me that the speedy publica- 
tion of it would not only oblige herself, but a whole 
tea-table of my friends. 1 opened it tberehu-e Vvilh 
a lesolution to publish it, whatevci it should contain, 
and am sine it any of my male leaders will be so 
severely eiitical as not to like it, they would liave 
been a'' well pleased with it as inyselt, had they .seen 
the face of the pietty scribe. 

“ Mil, SuEciATon, London, Nov. 17 12, 

“ You are al v/ays ro.idy to receive any useful tnut 
or pnqiosul, and such, 1 believe, you will think one 
that may put you in a way to (unploy the most idle 
part ot the kingdom I mean that part of manknid 
wlio aie known by ihe name of the w'oiiien’s men, 
or bcau.\, &G Ml. Spectator, you are sensible iheM- 
pietty gentlemen aie not made for manly employ- 
menl^, and for want of busine.ss are often as imn h 
in Ihe vapouis as tlie bulic'.. Now what I jinqiosc 
IS this, that since knotting is again in fashion, wimh 
has been tound a very pretty amusement, that you 
will recommend it to these gentlemen as something 
that may make them useful to the ladies lliey .ul- 
inue And since it is not ineonsistent wuli any 
game, oi other diversion, loi it may be done in tlic 
playhouse, in then coai hes, at tlie tea-table, and lu 
short in all places wlieie they come toi the s.ike ot 
the ladies (except at church; be pleased to ioibid it 
theie, to prevent mistakes), it will be easily com- 
plied with. it IS, be.sides, an employment that ^al- 
lows, as we see by tlie lair sr\, ot many giiiecs, 
vvhu h will make the beaux moie readily come into 
it. it shows a white hand and a diamond iing to 
groat advantage, it leaves the eyes at full libeity 
(o be employed as beloie, as also the thoughts and 
the longue. In short, it scu ms m every respect so 
propel, that il is needless to urge it turlhcM, by 
speaking of the satisfaction these male knoUers will 
find, when they see llicir work mixed up in a fiiiige, 
and worn by the tair lady for whom and with whom 
It was done. Tiuly, Ml. Spectator, 1 cannot but 
be pleased I have hit upon something that these 
gentlemen aie capable ol ; toi it is sad so (un.sidor 
able a part of the kingdom (I mean for number*?) 
sboulU be of no maiiiiei ot use, I shall not irouble 
you further at thus time, but only to say, that I am 
always your reaifei, and geneially youi admirer. 

“ C. B. 

“ P. S. The sooner these fine gentlemen are set 
to vvoik the better ; tiieie being at this tune several 
tine liingcs that stay only foi moie hands.” 

I shall in the next place present rny reader with 
the description of a set of men who arc common 
enough Ul the world, though I do not remember that 
1 have yet taken notice of them, as they are drawn 
in the following lettei • — 

“ Mr. Splci AToii, 

“ Since you have lately, to so good purpose cn- 
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largod u))On conjuiriiHtu'i*, it is to bo hoped you will ! of merit, as it is understuod to have been originally 
di.scuurago ovoiy pr.ictKc* that uitliei proceeds from 1 a reward of it. 

a r<‘g 11 d to )iii orest tliaii to happiness. Now you | “It is for the like reason, i imagine, that you 
cannot but ()bhPivo, that most of our fine young 1 have m some of your speculations asserted to your 
ladies leadily tall in with the direction ot the giaver I readers the dignity of human nature. Put you eau- 
sort, to retain in then seivu e by some small eiicnu i not be inBciiMble that this is a controverted doctriue ; 
ragement as gioat a mimberas they can of snpevuii- | there are authors who tonsidcM- Imnian nature in a 


mcrary and insignificant fellows, winch they use 
like whifileis, and commonly call ‘ shoeing hoins.’ 
These are nevei designed to know the length of the 
toot, hut only, when a good offer conics, to whet and 
spur him up to the point. Nay, it is the opinion oi 
that grave lady, Madam Matdiwell, that it is abso- 
lutely (onvcnient for evciy prudent family lo have 
seveird (if ilu bP iinjdenients about the house to clap 
on as occasion serves - and that every spark ouglit 
to produce a ceitificalc ol his being a slua'ing liorn 
bcloie he be adiniltcd as a shoe. A ceitaiii lady 
wlioin I could name, if it was noOessary, has at pie- 
-^c-nt moil- shoeing horns of all sizes, countiies, and 
coloiiis, 111 lier servuje, than ever she liad new shoes 


very different view, and books of maxims have been 
wntten to show the falsity of all human virtues. 
The icflectious which aie made on the subject 
usually lake some tiiuture from the tempers and 
charactotvS of those that make ihein. P«)lilicians c an 
rosedvo the most shining actions among men into 
arlifice and design ; ulheis who are soured by flis- 
content, icpulscs, or ill-usage, aie apt to mistake 
their spleen for philosophy ; men of profligate lives, 
and Mich as had themselves ituapahle ot rising to 
any distimtion among their fellow-creatures, are lor 
pulling down all appearances of merit which seem 
to upbraid them; and saiiii^ls describe iioihing but 
detoruiiLy. Prom all these hands, we iiave sutli 


m her lite. I have known a woman make use of a ! draughts of inaiikiud as aie icpiesentcd in those 


diuciiig hum foi several ycais, and. linding him un 
mr( essliil in that funclion, convcif him af lengtJi 
into a slio(\ I amnij'f<iU‘n it yom fiiend, Mr. Wil- 
liam 1 1 one j comb, was not a cast slmcing hoi a hc- 
J'oir his late in. linage As foi nuself, 1 must fiankiy 
di-daie lo \ou, tha( I have been an ciiant shoeing 
lioiii foi ?ibov(- tlnsc lui'iity years. I served my 
lost niislicss in tli.it ( apai It ^ above the ol the num- 
b( r, I’l loic she wai -li'od I confess, jiiough she had 
111 111 ) uho in.nlc then ajijdicatioiU' to lu-r, I ,ilwa\ 


hurlcsf|ue jnctuies which the li.ilians cull tancri- 
Inias; ulicic tlie ,ut consists in preserving, amidst 
disLoitcd pi opoi lions and aygiacated featuies, some 
d)sf ingnishiijg likem-s.s ol (lie peisou, but in .such a 
manm-r as to tiaiisluim flic most agreeable beauty 
into tin* most oflions inonslei. 

“ It IS veiy disingenuous to level the best of man- 
kind with tin- worst, and lur ihc laulls ot parliculais 
to degi ade the whole specic-s. Sui h melhcMls tend 
not only to ipiuove a man’s good opinion of others, 


Ilii'uglit nivsdf tlivi be it .shoo in hei shop; and it J hut to clcstro) that icvcience lui himsclt, whidi js a 
ua-- ii(-t until a niontli bcfoie hci mainage that 1 l great guard of innoi cm c, and a sjn nig of vn luc. 
diseovcH'd what I w.is, 1 “ It is Hue, ludi'ccl, tlidt thei C ai c guipiisiiig m.X- 

'I'lns had like to have biole my luait, and raised Kurp.s of beauty .nid dc'toimity, of wisdom and folly, 
sm h siisjiuioiis in me, that 1 (old the next 1 made ; vntne and \ne, in the human make, such a dispa- 
lo\c to, 11)1011 leceivjiig some unkind u.s.ige lioni lier, ! uty is found among nuinbeis o! Liu* same kind; and 
that I began to hu/k upon my.-edf as no inoie than ! evciy ludi'.idual in some i^Unccs, or at some tniics, 
inn dioenig Imin, lf)'on wliuh, my dc.ir, wim was ; is su unt*()ual to hnnsdf, mat inau st*ems to be the 
aco'jiietti* in In-i nature, told me I w.is liy pochondii- | most w.ivernig and imonsistciit being in the whole* 
di aJ, .ind that 1 might as well look u))oninysel/ lo j cre.itmn. So that the (|ues[ion in niOi'ality cou- 
bo an egg, or a })i[)kin lint in a veiy shoit inne .'ceining the dignify ol oui natiiie may at Just sight 
al'lei .she gave ine to know that 1 was Hot mistaken j ap)(par like some ditln ult ([ueMmns in natural phi* 
m myself It would he tcdioiK', to cou (o iciounl the i los(»))Iiy', in winch the arginmmts on both sides seem 
life ol an uiiku tiiiiate dmuiiig lioin, or I might en- j to be of o<]ual slreiigtii. But, as I began with con- 
leitaiu you with a veiy long and niciancholy leJation I .'?idc’iing thia point as it u-Iatcs to ai fion, I shall 
of my sutl'ciing.s. Ujioii the whole, I think, Sir, it jbeie Innirnv.iu admnablc iptleclioii liom M'nisieui 
would ceiy well become a man in yoiii post, to de- j Tascal, which 1 lliink *'el> it in its jiiope^- light, 
(eimiiie in what cases a woman may be allowed with j ‘‘ ‘ ll is ol dangeious coiiscijiicnce,’ say* lie, ‘ to 
honour to make use of a shoeing horn, as also to | rcprehPiil to man leuv ne.ii ho is to tlie level of 
d(*clare, wheLhei a maid on thus side tlve-and-twenty, j l»easts, witlnml showing him at the same time his 
Ol .1 widow who has not been tliiec years in tiiat I gieatness. It is likewise dangerou.s to let him sec 
state, maybe granted such a privilege, with other j his gieatnesb without liis meaniiesi.. It jh nioro 
diiluulties whicii Will mituially occur to you Ujnui | dangerous yet to leave him igimiaiitof cither; but 
that subject. “ I am, Sii, i very beiieticial that In* should be made sensible of 

“ With the most profound venciation, | both.’ Whatcvei imin-rfections we may h..ve in 
Youib ” &c naluic, it is the business ol religion and vMlue 

’ ' I to rectify them, as fai as is . (uiMMent vith our pic- 
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For wo arc his otTspriinr. — At (s xvu 28 

“ To THK SrK(. PATOK. 

“ SlU, ^ 

“ If has been usual to remind persons of rank, 
on gieai occasions in life, of ihcir iace and cjuality, 
rind (o what expectations they were* born ; that by 
Mmsideiing what is woithy of them, they niay be 
withdrawn from mean pursuits, and cnconi^ged to 
laudable undcituknigs. This is turning mdnljty 
>uto d principle of vntuc, and making it piodncUve 


sent slate. In tlie mean time, it as no small encou- 
ragement to geu(‘ious minds to consider, tliat vve 
shall put them all oil' with f>ui moitdlily. That 
Mihhiiie manner of salutation w-ilh uli^'li the Jew'» 
appioach their kings, 

O kiii^{, U\c' for ever' 

mav be addr?.sspd to the lowe(>t and most despised 
morial among us, under all the inliniulics and dis- 

♦ An alhiMioii lo (ho followmir hook. Reflexions ct Maximen 
Moi.iles do M lo l)uc cle U HochiJourault — Mad L'Knclot 
soyi ol him, Uuu ho h.ul no more lichcf in viriuou ihiui hud 

Ml (;iiosK 
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tresses with which we see him surrounded. And 
whoever believes m the immortality of the soul, will 
not need a bettei argument for the dignity of hia na- 
ture, nora stronger lucitement to oi-tioua suitable to it. 

“ 1 am naturally led by this reflection to a subject 
I have already touched upon in a former letter, and 
cannot without pleasure call to mind the thoughts 
of Cicero to this purpose, in the close of his book 
conrerning old age. Every one who is aciiuainled 
with his writings will remember, that the elder Cato 
is introduced m that discourse as the speaker, and * 
Scipio and Ladius as his auditors. This venerable 
person is represented looking forward as iL woie 
from the verge of extreme old age into a future state, 
and rising into a contoniplation on the imperishable 
part of his nature, and its existence after death. 1 
shall collect part of his discourse. And as you have 
formerly ollered some argiiiiicnts for the soul’s im- 
iriorrality, agieeablc botfi foicason ami the Christian 
doctiine, I believe youi readers will not be dis- 
pleased to see how the same great tiuth shines in 
the pomp ut l^oman eloquence. 

“ ‘ 'llus,’ sa\s C.ito, ‘ IS my firm pci suasion, that 
since the human soul e\eits itself with so great ac- 
tmly ; since it has su< h a lemembiance of the past, 
such a coijceiii fur the future; since it is enriched 
with so many arts, bclence^, and discoveries; it is 
impossible but the iicing which contains all these 
must be immoi tal.* 

The eldei Cyiiis, just before his death, is le- 
jnesentedby Xenophon speaking after this mannei • 

‘ Think not, my dearest ehiklien, that wiien 1 depart 
fiom )ou I shall be no more; but leiiicmber, that 
Ml) soul, even while 1 Jived among you, was invisible 
to )ou ; yet by my actions you were sensible it e.\- 
l^L<‘d in tln^ body. Believe it tlieiefoie existing still," 
tliuugli it bo still unseen. How ([Uiekly would the 
Honours of illustiious mmi peiish after death, if their 
M)uU pertonued noihin«J,o pieseive their fame 1 
Tor my own part, I nevVcould think that the soul 
while in a inoital body lives, but when departed out 
of it, it dies; or that its conscioiisnoss is lost when it 
disi barged out of an unconscious lialnlatioii. But 
when 11 IS freed fiom all coipore.il alliance, then il 
duly exists. Further, siiue (lie human fianio is 
liinkcii by death, tell us \>lrdt becomes of its parts? 

It IS visible whither the mateiials of other beings 
aic translated ; namely, to the source Irom whence 
they had their Initli, The soul alone, neither pre- 
''Cnt nor rlojiailed, the object of our eyes,’ 

J’lms Cyiiis. Blit to piucced — ‘ No one shall 
[lersuade me, St ipio, that )onr woithy lather, oi 
youi grandtathois I’aiilus and Aiiicaniis, oi Afii- 
tauus his fathei oi unile, or many other excellent 
men whom 1 need not name, pertoimed so many 
actions to be romeinheicd by posteritj, without be- 
ing sensible that futuiity was then right And, if I 
may fie allowed an old man’s privilege to speak of 
myself, do yon think 1 would have endured the 
fatigue of so many wcaiisome days and nights, both 
at home and abroad, if I iiiiagincd that the same 
boundary which is set to my life must leiniinate my 
glur) ? Woi^ it not more desiiabie to have w’oin 
out my (lays in case and tiaii([uilhty, fiee from la- 
bour, anti without emulation ? But, I know liot 
liow, my i-oul has ahvay*, laised itself, an<l looked 
foiwaidon fiituiily, iii this view and <-.xpectafi m, 
that when it shall dcpait out of life it shall (hen 
Ivse loi evfi ; and .f this were not liin, that the ! 
mind is imiumtai, tiie souls of the most wi»rlhy | 
W(add not ab JVC all others liave the strongest im- I 

1 


“ ‘ Whdt besides this is tlfe cause that the wisest 
wen die with the greatest equanimity, the ignorant 
with the greatest concern ? Does it not seem that 
those minds which have the most extensive views 
foresee they aie removing to a happier condition, 
which those of a narrow sight do not perceive ? I, 
for my part, am tramsported with the hope of seeing 
your anccstois, whom I have honoured and loved; 
and am earnestly desiious of meeting not only those 
extellent persons whom I have knowil'J but those, 
too, of vvhuni I have heard and read, ami of whom 1 
myself have vviitten; nor would I be detained flora 
so pleasing ajoiiiney. O happy day, when I shall 
escape fiom this ciowd, this neap of pollution, and 
be admitted to tlidt divine assembly of exalted spi- 
rits ! when I shall go not only to those great persons 
I have mimed, but to my Cato, my son, than whom 
a better man was never born, and whose funciai 
rites 1 myself performed, wheieas lie ought ratliei to 
have attended mine. \ et has not his soul de.seited 
me, but, seeming to cast hack a look on me, is gone 
before to those habitations to which it was sensible 
I should follow him. And though I might appear 
to have borne my loss with couiage, I was not un- 
affected with It; but I comforted myself in the as- 
surance, that it would not be long before w'e sliould 
meet again, and be divorced no nioie.’ 

“ 1 am, Sir,” &c. 

No. .038.J MONDAY, NOVEMBEH 17, 1712. 

UUui 

Finein teudeic opua.— — IloR. 2 bat. i I. 

To lauucb beyond dl] bounds. 

SuRrnisE is so much the life of stones, that every 
one aims at it who endeavours to please by telling 
them. Smooth delivery, an elegant tlioicc of words, 
and a sweet anangemeiit, aie all beautifying gra<.es, 
but not the paiticulars m this point of conveisaiion 
which cither long command the attention, oi strike 
with the violence of a sudden passion, or occasion 
the burst of laughter which accompanies humour. 
I have sometimes fancied that the mind is in this 
case like a tiavellcr who sees a fine sc'at in haste, 
he acknowledges the delightfiilness of a walk set 
with legulanty, but would be juaeasy if he were 
obliged to pace it over, when lh*fir8t view had let 
him into all its beauties from one end to the other. 

Howcvei, a knowledge of the success winch sto- 
nes will have vchen they die attended with a tiiin of 
siirpiise, as it has happily made (he characters of 
some, so has il also been the rum of the chaiacters 
of others Thcie is a set of men who outrage (ruth, 
instead of atfecting us with a iiiaiiner in telling it; 
who oveileap the line of probability, that they may 
be seen to move out of tne coinmon load, and en- 
deavour only to make their hearers staie by impo- 
sing upon them vMlh a kind of nonsense against (ho 
philosophy of nature, or such a heap ofVonders told 
upon their own knowledge, as it is not liliely one 
man should liavc ever met with. 

I have been led to this observation by a company 
into which 1 fell accidentally. The subject of anti- 
paihms was a proper field wherein such false sur. 
prises nwghl expatiate, and there were those picsent 
who appeared veiy fond tu show it m its full extent 
of traditional history. Some of them, in a learned 
manmr, offered to oiir consideration the mnaculous 
powers whnh the eflluviuir's of cheese have over 
h(»die'‘ ij[,hose poie^. are disposed tp leceivo liicm in 
a noxhai.s manner ; otliors gave an account of Fuch 
who could indaed beai the sight of cheese, but not 
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tbe taste; for which tJey brought a reason from the I even go no furlher) silence, ora negligent iudii- 
niilkuf their nurses. OUvers again discoursed, with- ference, has a deeper way of wounding than oppo- 
out endeavouring at reasons, concerning an iincon- sition, because oppositK n proceeds from an auger 
ijuerablc aversion which some stomachs have against that has a sort of generous sentiiuout for the adwr- 
u joint of meat when it is whole, and tho eager in- | sary mingling along with it, while it shows that there 
cliudtioii they have for it when, by its being cut up, j is some csleeai in your mind for him : in short, thni 
the shape which had afl'ected them is altered. From vou think him woith while to contest with. But s'- 
heiice they passed to cels, then to parenips, and so I lence, or negligent iiididcrence, proceeds from 
from one aveision to another, until we had woiked auger, mixed with a scorn that shows another lie is 
up uarselvos to such a pitch of complaisance, that 'thought by you too contemptible to bo regarded, 
when the dinner was to come in we luquiicd the j The other method which the world has taken fur 
name of every dish, and hoped it would be no offence correcting this practice of false surpnso, is to over- 
to any company, befoic it was admitted. When we , shoid such talkers iti their own bow, ur to raise me 
had sal down, this civility among us turned the dis- , story with further degrees of impossibility, and set 
(ourse fioin eatables to olhei sorts of avorsions; and . up for a voucher to them in such a uiauuer as must 
the ctcMual cut, which plagues every couvpisdtion of let them see they stand detected Thus I have 
this iiatuie, began then to engross the subject. One ; heard a discouibc* was once managed upon the effeclh 
had sweated at the sight of it, another had smelled of fear One of the company had given an account 
It out as it lay concealed in a very distant cuphoaid ; how it had turned his fiiend’s hair giay iii u niglit, 
and he who crowned the whole set of these stones, wdiilo the tenors of a shipwieck encomi>assed lum. 
reckoned up the number of times in which it had oc- .Another, taking the hint from hence, began ujioii 
casinned him to swoon away. “ At last,’* .says he, , his own knowledge to enlaige his nistauLOs of the 
“ (hat ^011 may all be s.Uislied of ni) invincible aver- j bke nature to such a number, that it was not jiiu- 
bion to a cat, I shall give an uiJ.iUBweiablc iii'^tance. i b.ihle ho could ever have met with them and as he 
As I w, is going thiungli a street of London, where I , still grounded the.so upon dillereiit causes tor the 
had never bei’ii until llieii, I felt a general damp sake of vaiiely, it might seem at last, fiom his shaie 
and tauituess all over me, which I could not tell how i of the con veisalioii, almost impossible that any oiio 
to account foi, until 1 cluiiced to cast my eyes up- j viho can feel tho passion of fear should all his life* 
w.'irds, and loiiiid tli.il 1 was passing undci a sign- I escape so common an i-ffect of it. By this time, 
]) 0 st on v^’llKll the pictuic of a cat was liuiig ” j some of tho company gievv negligont, or desirous to 

'I'he extiavag.inc e of this luiii in the way of sui • . coiitrailiet him; but one lelnikcd the test with an 
prise g.ivo a stop to (lie talk we had been carrying appearance ol sovi’Uty, and, with tlie known old 
on. Some W'ere silent because they doubled, and sloiy in bi-» bead, assui ed them they need not st ruple 
othcis because they were conquered lu then own , to believe that the fear of any thing can make a 
way; so that the goiitlcMiian had an oppoituuity to man’s hair giay, since he knew one whose periwig 
press the helief ot it upon ics, and let us see that he *had suffeied so hy it. 'I'hus he stopped the talk, 
was rather evposirig himselt than iidiculing others, and made tlieni easy. Thus is the same mrtliod 
I must freely own that 1 did not all this while I taken to hung us to shame, whiih we fondly take 
disbelieve evciy thing that was said; but yet I to increase our chaiai ter. It i.s indeed a kind ol 
thought some in the cornp.iny had been eudeavounng mimicry, by which anothci puts on our air of cuu- 
who lihould pilch the bar fuithcst; th.it it had for vi isatioii to show u.s to ourselves. lie seems to look 
some turn; been a mea.suiirig cast, and at last my ridiculous before, that you may remember how ucar 
fueud of the cut and sign-post had tliiowu beyond a resemblance you beai to liirn, or that you may 
them all. , know he will not he under the imputation of be- 

I then considereil the manner in which this story lieving you. Then it is that you aie struck dumb 
had been receiv^^and the possibility that it might immediately with a couscientioiis .shame for what 
have passed for upon others, if he liad not la- y^m have been saying. Then it is thnt you aie lu- 

bouied ttgamst hiniKelt. From hence, thought I, | waidJy grieved at the seiUiments which you cannot 
there are two ways which the wcll-bied woild gene- but port cove o(heis enteitain conceining you. In 
lafly lakes to eoriect such a practice, when they do shoit, you lue against youiself; the laugh of the 
not think tit to (oiitradict it Hatly. , company runs against you; the censuring woild is 

The first ol these is a gcneial silence, which I obliged to you foi that triumph which you have al- 
would not advise any one to interpret iii his own be- lowed them at your own expense ; and truth, which 
half. It IS often the eftect of prudence m avoiding you have injured, nas a near way of being revenged 
a quarrel, when they see another diive so fast that , on you, when by the bare, repetition of your story you 
there is no stopping him without being lun against; .become a fiequent diveision for the public, 
and but very seldom the effect of weakness in be- i 

lieving sudt^ly The generality of mankind are^ “ Mk. Sce.taiok, 

not so gros^lPignoraiit, ns some overbearing spirits ! “ The other day, walking in Pancras churchyard, 

would persuade themselves ; and it the autliority of I thought of your paper wherein you in?ution epi- 
a ( haiacter or a c.autinn against danger make u<i j iaphs, and am of opinion tins has a thought in it 
suppre.ss our opinions, yet neither of these are of j worth being com ran u mated to your readeis. 
force enough to suppicss our thoughts of them. If 
a man who has eudeavoured to amuse his company 
with improbabilities could but hick into Mioir minds, 


he would find that they imagine he lightly esteems ! 
of their sense when he thmkH to impose upon (hem, i 
and that he is less esteemed by them in his attempt i 
in doing so. His endeavour to gloiy at their ex- 
pense becomes a ground of quariel, and t^c scoin 
and indideicnce with which tin y entertain it begins 
the imiuediute puiiiphmenl ' and indeed (it we should , 


Here innocenoe and beauty lies, whose breath 
\V,i9 snati h <l by early, not untimely, deatU 
Hvnoc she did go, just as she did begin 
Soriow to know, before slio knew to sni 
Death, Ihut duessui anil sorrow tliii.s pievcnt. 
L the uexi blessing to ,i life well 8i>€nt. 


I am, Sir, your Servant’ 
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No. 630 1 TUESDAY, NOVEMBEK 18, 1712. 

llcteroclila sunlo — (iR^ors 
Be they heterocJiterf. 

Mr. Spk( tatou, 

“I AM a young widow of a good fortune and 
lamily, and just come to town ; where I imd I have 
ilusteibof jirelty fellows como already to visit me, 
some dying with hopes, others with fears, though they 
never saw me. Now, what I would beg of you would 
be to know wliethei 1 may venture to use ihetc jieit 
lellows with tbo same freedom as I did my eountiv 
aequaintaiK c. I desiie your leave to use them .as 
to me .shall seem meet, without imputation of a jilt’ 
tor since I make declaration that not i»ne of them 
shall have mo, I think I ought to he allowed the li- 
heily of insulting those who liave the vanity to be- 
lieve it IS ill then power to make me hieak that re- 
solution, ThcK' are si hools foi learning to use foils, 
frequented by thoLc w'lio nevoi design to tight ; and 
this useless way of aiming at the heart, without de- 
sign to wound it on cithei .side, is the [day with which 
1 am lesolved to diyeit rnyself. The nun who pre- 
tends to win, 1 sliall use like him who comes into a 
fciK iiig.'.chool to pick a quaiul. 1 hope upon this 
louridation you vull give me the fiec use of tlie iia- 
tuial and aililiciul force of niy eyes, looks, and ges- 
tmes. As tor v( ihal pi onuses, I will make none, 
Imt shall have no meicy on the conceited inteipietcis 
of glances and motions. I am parlicnlai ly skilled 
in the downcast eye, and the iccoveiy iiilo a sudden 
full asjicct and away again, as you may have seen 
Eomelimes piactisul by us «_ountiy beauties beyond 
all that you have ohserveil in (ourl.s and cities Add 
fo this, Sn, that I have a luddy heedless look, vvluch 
coveis ai tilice tlie best of any thing Though I can 
dance veiy widl, I alfecl a tottering untaught way of 
walking, by wliicli 1 ajipear an easy piey : and 
never excit my instructed charms, until I Hud I 
have engaged a pursuei. Be pleased, Sii, to piiiit 
this letter, vvhi< ii will cerlaiiily begin the cliasc of a 
rich widow. I’he many toldings, cscajies, i etui ns, 
and doulding.s, who h [ make, 1 shall lioin time to 
lime eoinmnnicate to yon, foi the better iimtiiulion 
of all females, who set up, like, me, for leducing the 
picsent cxorbilant power and insolence of man. 

I “ I am, Sir, 

j Vour faithful Corievpondeut, 

I “ lltLlcTA EilVtcy.” 

I DtAK Mr. Sl’HCTATOR, 

i “I depend upon your professed respect lor vir- 
j tuous love for your immediately answering the de- 
I sign of this letter; wliieh is no othei than to lay 
j before the woild the seventy of certain paients, who 
desire to suspend the marriage of adiscieet young 
woman of eighteen thiee years longer, foi no other 
leasoii hut tliat of her being too young to enter into 
that state. As to the consideiation of iiche-, my eii- 
ruinslanccs are sinh, tliat I cannot be suspected to 
make my addresses to her on such low' motives as 
avarice or ambition. If ever innocence, wit, and 
beauty, united their utmost charms, they have m 
her, I wish ^ou would exjiatiate a little on this sub- 
ject, and Admonish her paients that it may be fnvm 
the very imperfection of human nature itself, and 
not any personal frailty of her or mo, that oiir iiieli- 
n.Uioiis, baffled at present, may alter; and while we 
aic arguing with ourselves to put off tho enjoyment 
of our present irassjons, our affection.s may change 
tin ir objects in the operation. It is a very dehcato 
j-uhju t to talk upon , but if it wore but hiuted, 1 am 


i' in hopes It would give the p'^rties concerned some 
reflection that might expedite oui happinesa. Theic 
is a pos.sibility, and I hope 1 may say it w-itlmut im- 
utation of immodesty to her I love with the highest 
oiiour 1 say there is a ])Ossibilit) this delay may 
be as painful to her as it is to me ; if it he as much, 
It musl be moic, by lensoii of the seveie rules the 
sex are undr*i, in being denied even the lelief of 
loiiiplaiiil. If you oblige me in this, and I succeed, 
I promise you a place at my wedding, and a treat- 
I inent .suitable to your spectatonal dignity 

“ Your most humble Scjvant, 

“ Eustace.” 

Sir. 

“1 yesterday heaid u young gentleman, that looked 
as if he was just come to the gown and a scarf, ujion 
evil speaking • which subject, you know Arcblushop 
'I'lllotson has so nobly bandied in a sermon in his 
folio. As soon as ever he had named his text, and 
had opened a little the diift of lii^ discourse, I was 
111 great hopes he had been one, of Sir Boger’s ehao- 
Idiiis. 1 have conceived so great an idea of the 
channmg diseouise above, that I should have thought 
one pait of my Sabbath very well spent in heating a 
repetition of it. But, alas ' Mi. Speetatoi, tins re- 
voieiid divine gave us his grace's seimoii, and yet I 
do not know how ; even I, that I am sure have lead 
it at least twenty times, tonld not toll what to make 
ot it, and w\u ai a loss boinetuncs to gne.ss what the 
man aimed at. He was so Jll^t indeed, as to give 
us all iho heads and the sub- diVisions of the sermon, 
and further 1 think tlieie was not one beaiitifiil 
thought in It but what we had. Butthen, Sii, tins 
I gentleman made so many pretty additions , and In^ 
j could never give us a p.iiagiaph of the sermon, but 
be intioduced it with something whuh methought 
looked more like a design to sliovv his own ingc- 
nuily, tlian to uistniel the people. In short, he 
added and cm tailed in .such a manner, that he vexed 
] me , insomiuh that I could not toibeai thinking 
(wh.it I couids'- I ouglit not to liave lliought ol iii*so 
holy a pl.icc), that this young spaik was as justJ} 
blameable ics Bullock or I’eiikethnian, when they 
mend a noble play ot Sliaksjieure or Jonson, Br.iy 
! Sir, lake tins into your con.'iideiation , and, il w( 
[must be eiiteitaoied wilh the works of any of tlio^e 
1 gic.it men, desiic these genllemeU'/to gi\e llieiu ii 
as they tind them, that so when wo lead tliem to mii 
familiet. at home, they may tho hotter leiuenihei 
tlnit tliey have beard thcon at dmich 

Sii, your humble Seivaiit,’' 


No blO] WEDNESDAY, NOV. ID, 1712. 

Non lU licit all or — Vino >Kn. vl, I4il 

A second 13 nol wanting 

“Mu Split MoR, 

I “ Ti.bUi- IS nopaitof youi w i itmg^Piirh I have 
! HI rnoie esteem than yoiii ciitieism U]ion Milton. It 
IS an lionouicible and candid endeavour to set the 
works of our noble wnteis in the giacefulliglit which 
they ih'seive You will lo.so much of my kind irii li- 
iialioii toward.s you, if you do not attempt the enco- 
mium of Spenser also, or at lea‘«t indulge my jias- 
! Sion for that charming author so far as to print tho 
loose hints [ now give you on that subject. 

“ Spenser’s general plan is the repre.scntatiou of 
six virtues — holiness, temperance, chastity, t'nciid- 
1 ship, jusYice, and courtesy — in six legends by six per- 
i son.Tgcs, these personages aie supposed, under proper 
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allegories suitable to Their respective characters, to 
do all that is necessary for the full mamfestatiou of 
the respective virtues which they arc to exert. 

“ These one might undertake to show under the 
several heads are admirably drawn ; no images im- 
proper, and most surprisingly beautiful. The Hed- 
criiss Knight runs thiough the whole steps of the 
Christian life ; Guyon does all that temperance cun 
possibly require ; Bntomartis (a woman) observes 
the true rules of unaffected chastity ; Arthegal is m 
every respect of life strictly and wisely just ; Cali- 
dore IS rightly courteous. 

“ In short, in Fairy land, wheie kiiights-errant 
have a full scope to range, and to do even what Arios- 
tos or Orlandos could not do in the world without 
bi caking into credibility, Spenser’s knights have, 
under those six heads, a full and truly poetical sys- 
tem of Chrisuan, public, and low life. 

“ Ills legend of friendship is more iliffuse, and 
yet even there the allegory is finely drawn, only the 
heads various, one knight could not there sujiport 
all the parts. 

“To do honour to his country, Princo Arthur is 
a universal hero; in holiness, temperance, chastity, 
and justice, supercvccllent. For the same reason, 
and to compliment Queen Kli/.ibcth, Glorian.i, 
queen of fames, whose court was the asylniu of the 
oppressed, represents that glorious quemi. At her 
coininands all these knights set foitli, ami only at 
lier’s the Uedcross Knight dislioys the dragon, 
Guyon overturns lli<' ’Bower of Bliss. Arth<'gal (/. c. 
JlisIkc') biMts down Geryoneo (i. c. IMuiip 11., king 
of Spain) to rescue Beige (/. c. llollaiul), and lie 
beats the Grantoito (tlio same Philip in anothei 
light) to restore Irena (i. e. Peace to Europe). 

“ rii.islity being tlic hrst female viitue, Bnto- 
mailis IS a Ilnton; her part is fine, though it ic- 
quius explication. Ills style is very poetical; no 
puns, affectations of wit, foiced antitheses, oi any of 
that low it ihe. 

“ Ills old woicl.«! are all tiue English, and num- 
beis exquisite; and since of W'ords theic is the 
tnulla icnutcenlui , since they are all pioper, such a 
jioem should not (any riioie than Milton’s) consist 
rill of it of common oidinary wouls. See instances 
of desciiptions. 

CausJdiS jcalou^ij in Bntomartis, v. 6. Fl, in its rest- 

Like as a way ward chiKl, wliosc somulcr sleep 
fs !)i<ikt'n uUli some loarfnl ilr<Mn)’' '‘‘V’" ’U 
Willi frownrd will dolli set ' .. i ■! ' 

Ne i an be stdl’d for .ill liH mirso s inicht, 
lUil ku ks and squalls, and shrieks f.ir fell (lcs])ile ; 

Now scratching iier, and hor loose locks misusing, 

Now seeking darloioss, and now seeking light, 

'J lienciavliig sink, and then (ho sink rehisiiig 
Such was tins lady's ht in her love s loud art using. 

Cuiiosity Oirasfoiicil hy jealousy, uf on occasion of hi t 
kivcr's ahseine. Ibid. Stan. 8, 9. 

I'hen as stjfl look'd long, at last she spy'd 
One coimng toivnrd.s hor with hasty speed 
Well ween'd she then, eio him she plain descry d, 

That it wiLs onn sent from luT love indeed 
Whereat her heart was fill’d with hope and dread, 

Ne would .she stay till lie in place eould come. 

Hilt lau to meet him forth to know lus lidiiig s soinme , 
Even 111 the door him mcc*'i'.^ ■•Ic hi 
' And where is ho. thy lord, .I'lo in e I u in .i> ■ i 
Dc'ilarc at oiue; and hath ho lost or won ^ 

Caic mid his house are duscribed thus, iv. 6, 3*1 — c 
Not far away, nor meet for iiiiy guest. 

They spy’d a little collage, like .some jioor nian’»uest 

31. 

There cutenn,^ in, they found the pood man's self. 

Full busily 'into Ins woik >ben'. 


Who was ao weel a wretched wc&rish elf. 

With hollow eyes and raw hone cheeks far spent, 

As if he had m pnsou long been pent. 

Full black and griesly did his face appear. 

Besmear’d with smoke that near his eyo-sight blent. 

With rugged beard, and hoary shaggy heare. 

The which ho never wont to comb, or comely sheer. 

35. 

Bude w'U-s hi8 garment, and to rags all rent; 

No bellcT had he, no for belter car d ; 

His blistered hands amongst the cinders brent, 

And fingers filthy with long n.uls prepared. 

Right fit to rend the food ou which he fared 
HisiniTnc was Caro, a blacksmllh by hl« trade. 

That neither day nor night from working spared. 

But to small purpose iron wedges made : 

These be unquiet Llioughti, chat caieful minds invade 

“ Homer’s epithets were much admired by anti- 
quit) : 8oe whai great justness and variety tliero 
are in thc'^e epithets of the trees in the forest, where 
(ho liedcrobs Kuight lost Truth, B. i. Cant. l. 
Stan. 8, 9. 

The sailing pine, tho codar proud and tall, 

'1 he vine-prop elm, the pii|)Iar never dry. 

The huilder-oak, sole king of forests all, 

The a.spiuc good for slaves, the cypresa funoral. 

9. 

Ihel.mrcl, meed of mighty conquerors. 

And pot'Ls sago ; the hr thatweepelh still, 

The willow' worn of forlorn paramours, 

The yow obedient to Hie boiulei s wilt, 

'J’he bin-h for shalis, the sallow for the null 
'J’lic my rrhf '.vvect, bleeding in the bitter wound, 

Tl'.o war-like beech, the ash, for nollung ill, 

The Iruitlul olive, and the plantane round, 

I he carver holm, the inapl*' seldom inward sound 

“ I shall trouble you no moic, but desire you to 
let me coin hide with these verses, though 1 tUiiik 
(hey have .ilicady been quoted by you. They are 
.directions to young ladies oppiessed with calumny, 
vi. G. 14. 

The host (said ho) that I ran you advise, 

V-. (o .ivonl tin* uci asioii of the lU 
For when tlic cau'.e whence evil doth ajiso 
Kcniovod IS, (he elTect surccasoth sUll 
Abstain Iroin pleasure and restrain your Will, 
bubduc desire .ind bridle loose doliglu, 

Use ai anted diet and forbear your fill, 

Shun sreiecy, and talk in open sight; 

bo shall you soon repair your pie.sciit evil plight " 
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Format riinn iintura prius nos viitus ad orniicni 
Eorlimarum habituni- juval, aut imiK-llit ad iram, 

Aut ad hunium, nuerore giavi deducit, et aiigit. 

Post clTerl animi niolus lukTprete lingua. 

Hoa. Ars Poet v. 108, 


For mature forms and softens us within, 

And writes our fortuno's changes in our face : 

I'lcaMiie enchants, Impetuous rage transports. 

And grief dejects, and wrings the toitiir'd soul : 

And these are all uilcrpreU il by speech.— Hoscommom 

• My friend the Templar, whom I have so often 
mentioned in these writings, having determined to 
jla) aside lus poetical stud. os, in order to a closer 

I pursuit of the law, has put together, as a farewell 
essay, some thoughts concerning pronunciation and 
action, which he has given me leave to communi- 
cate to the public. They are chiefly collected from 
1 111 favourite author Cicero, who is known to have 
been an intimate friend of Roscius the actor, and 
ood judge of dramatic pcrfoimances, as well as 
the most cloquenl pleader of the time in which ho 
lived. 

Cicero concludes his celebrated books De Oratoro 
with some precepts for pronunciation and action, 
without which part he amrmi that the best orator in 
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the vvoiM cati never succeej . and an indifferent one, 
who is master of this, shall gam much greater ap- 
plause. “ What could make a stronger impression,*’ 
says be, “ than those exclamatiorib of Gracchus ^ — 
Whither shall 1 turn ? Wretch that I am ' to what 
place betake myself? Shall I go to the Capitol? 
Alas ' it IS ovcrilovvcd with my brother’s blood. Or 
shall I return to my house ? Yet there 1 behold my 
mother plunged in misery, weeping and despairing'” 
Tlirse breaks and turns of passion, it seems, weie j 
su enforced by the eyes, voice, and gesture, of the , 
speaker, that his very enemies could not refiam from | 
tears. I insist,” says Tally, ‘‘upon this the ra- j 
ther, because our oratois, who are as it were actois 


I'll go. and in Iho nnguisli of my heart 

Weep o er my clnld If lie muMl die. my life 

Is wrapt in hn. 1 shall not Jong survive 
’'In for his sake Unit I h,i\e .sufler’d hfe, 
tJro.iii d ill tvi|iiivily. and outliv’d Hector 
Yes. iny Asij uriaX, wc 11 ijo together ' 

'I ogpther to the realms of night we 11 go : 

'riiere to thy ravish’d oyes thy &ire 111 shew, 

And point him out among the shudes below 

Fear expresses itself in a low, hesitating, and ab- 
ject sountf. If the reader considers tljfe f()Il(n\ing 
speech of Lady Macbeth, while her husband is about 
the murder ol Duncau and his grooms, he will ima- 
gine her even affrighted with the sound of her own 
voice while she is speaking it — 


of the truth itself, have quitted this manner of 
speaking; and the players, who are but the imita- 
tors of tiuth, have taken it up.” 

I shall therefore pursue the hint he has here given 
me, and for the service ol the llntish stage I shall 
copy some of the rules whicli this great Roman mas- 
ter has laid down; yet without confining myself 
wholly to his thoughts or words aud to adapt this 
essay the more to the purpose for which I intend it, 
instead of the examples he has ini,eitcd in this dis- 
course out of the ancient tragedies, I shall make 
use of parallel passages out of the most celebiatcd 
of our own. 

The ile-iigii of art i3 to assist action as much as 
possible m the representation of nature; for the ap- 
peal ance of reality is that which moves us in all rc- 
prcseiitation.s, and these have always tlie gieatei 
force the nearer they approach to nature, and the 
less the^ show of uiutatiun. 

Nature herself has assigned to every motion of the 
soul its peculiar cast of the countenance, tone ol ( 
voice, aud manner of gestuie thiough the wdiole pei- 
son , ail the features of the face and tones of the 
voice answei, like strings upon nuisual instrum<uit8. 
to the impicssioiis made on them by the mind. 
Thus the sounds ot the voice, acioiding to the va- 
rious touches which laK^e them, form themselves into j 
an uditc or grave, quick or slow, loud or soft, tone. ] 
These, too, may he subdivided into various kinds of 1 
tones, as the gmitle, the rough, the conti acted, the i 
diffuse, the continued, the intermitted, the broken, | 
abiupt, winding, softened, or elevated Every one i 
of these may be emploved with art and jud‘,»'ment,' j 
and all supply the a< tor, as colours do the paiuier, 
wuh an expressive variety. 

Auger exerts its peculiar voice in an acute, raised, 
and hurrying sound. The passionate character of 
King Lear, as it is admirably diawn by Sli.ikspeare, 
abounds with the stionge&t instances ot this kind. 

Death' Confusion' 

Fiery! what quality ^ — wliy Gloslcr ' (iloiler' 

I’d siHiak witli llie Duke of Cornwall unit l^l^ wife 
Arc they infomi'd of this? iny breath and blood' 

Fuery ! the fiery duke ' Sic 

Sorrow and complaint demand a voice quite dif- 
ferent; flexible, slow, interrupted, and modulated 
in a mournful tone : as in that pathetic soliloquy of 
Cardinal Wolscy on his fall : — 

Farewell ! long farewell to all my groatnoas ' 

This Is the state of man ' to day he puts foith 

1 he tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 4. 
And bean his blushing honours thick upon him , 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
riis greatneas is a ripening, nips hi.s root. 

And then he falls as I do. 

We have likewise a fine example of this in the 
t'hole part of Andromache m the Distrcst Mother, 
particularly in these hues— , 


Alas ' 1 am afraid they have awak'd. 

And ‘tis not done, lli' atlompl. .'iiul not the dot'd, 
Confounds us — 1 1. irk ' — I l.tid the ilaggcis retidy, 
lie could not miss ihoin Had ho not rosoinitlod 
My father .is he slept, 1 had dune it 

Courage assumes a louder tone, as m that speech 
of Don ISebasiliau, 

Hero satiate all your fury , 

Lei Fortune empty her whole qmvor on me, 

I have a soul that like an anqile shield 
Can lake 111 nil, and verge enough for more 

Pleasure disholves luto a luxuiious, mild, tender, 
and joyous modulation ; as in the lullowing lines lu 
Cams Manus — 

I avima' O there's iniisie in llie name, 

'I’lial sofieiiiiig mo to infant liMi(l.-r/iess, 

Makes niy ho art siinng like Hit hist leap of life 

And pciplexity is diffeieiiL from all these; grave 
but not bemoaning, with an eainesf uiiilbrm sound 
ot voice, as in that celcbiated speech of lianilct. — 

To be, or not to bo ' that is the ijiieslioii 

Whether ’tis nobler in the iinnd to suller 
I'he slnigs and arrows of uiiir.i^rcons fuitune, 

Or to take ariii.s against a se.i ot iroubles, 

And by opposing end tliein ’ 'I o die, to deep, 

No inoio, siiiil by a sleeii to say w(' < ml 
Tiie heart-aeh, and a thous.uid natu’.il shoe ks 
'lhat llesii IS heir to. 'tis a t onsiimmatiui) 

I>evoutJy to he wish'd ' 7'o die, to sleep ' 

'io slei'p. perehance to droain ' Av , Iheic s the rub ; 
Fur, in iJiat skej» of de.vih, what tlroiUiis iiiaj eoin«, 
AVheii we have sluinied olf tins mortal eoii, 

Must give us paus<‘ 1 heie a the respm t 

1 hat makes calamity of so long life . 

For who would bear the whqis and acorns of lime, 

’i'h’ op|>ressoi ’« wiomrs, the (iroud man’s tonlmnely 
'I'lie pangs of des|ns’il love, the law's delay, 

'J'he iiis<}leiiee of oflire, aiul the spurns 
'1 hat patient merit of the unworthy lakes, 

Winn lie himself might Ills quieln.s ^Take 
With .1 bare bodkin i* Who would faidcl.s 'ji-ar, 

7o gro,\ii and sweat um’iei a wear^ hie, 

But that the dread of something alter deiilh. 

The uridisi over’ll country, from whoae bouni 
No traveller reliirns, pu/</.les tlie will. 

And makes us rather bear lliose ills vve have 
Than fly to others that we know not of 

As all these varielies of voice are to be dirccteil by 
the sense, so the action is to be directed by the 
voice, and with a beautiful propriety, as it were, to 
enforce it. The arm, which by a strong figure 
'Pully calls the oiator’s weapon, is to bo sometimes 
raised and e.xtended ; and the hand, by its motion, 
sometimes to lead, and sometimes to follow^, tlie 
words ai^they are uttered. The stamping of the 
foot, too, has Its proper expression in contention, 
anger, or absolute command. But the face is the 
epitome of the whole man, and the ejes are as it 
were the epitome of the face; for which reason, he 
says, the best judges among the Romans were not 
extreinery pleased even with Roscius himself in bis 
mai^k. No part of the body, besides the face, is 
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capable of as many changes as there are different 
emotions in the mind, and of expressing them all by 
those changes. Nor is this to be done without the 
froodons of the eyes ; therefore Theophrastus called 
one, who barely rehearsed his speech with his eyes 
ftxcd, an absent actor/' 

As the countenance admits of so great variety, it 
requires also great judgment to govein it. Not that 
the form of the face is to bo shifted on every occa- 
sion, lest it turn to farce and buffoouciy ; but it is 
certain that the eyes have a wondciful power of 
marking the emotions of the mind ; sometimes by a 
steadfast look, bometimes by a careless one— now by 
a sudden regard, then by a jojfnl sparkling, as the 
sense of the words is diversihed : for action is, as it 
were, the speech of the features and limbs, and must 
therefore conform itself alwavs to the sentiments of 
the soul. And it may be observed, that in all whiili 
relates to the gesture there is a wonderful force im- 
planted by nature; since the vulgar, the unskilful, 
and even the most barbaious, arc chiefly affected hy 
this. None are m^ved by the sound of vvoids but 
those who understand the language; and the sense 
of many things is lost upon men of a dull apprehen- 
Hiou. but action is a kind of univers.il tongue- all 
men are siibjeLt to the same passion ^ and eouse- 1 
qiiently know the same marks of them in other.s, by { 
which they themselves expicss them. j 

Perhaps some of my readers may he of opinion 
that the hints I have, here made use of out of Cncoro j 
-UP somewhat too refined for the playeis on oiu 
Ihcalie III answer to which I venture to lay it 
down as a maxim, that without good Bense no one 
can be a good playei, and that he is veiy unlit to 
peiBonate the dignity of a Roinau hero who cannot^ 
enter into the iiiles for pronunciation and gesture 
delivered hy a lioman orator. 

Thoic is another thing winch my author does not 
think too minute to insist on, though it is purely 
moelianical , and that is tin; right pitching of the 
voice. On this occasion he tells the story of Orac- 
chus, who cmnloycil a servant with a little ivory 
pipe to stand behind linn, and give him the right 
pif(h, as often as he wandered too far from the pro- 
per modulation. “ Every voice,'' says Tully, “ has 
its particular medium and compass, and the sweet- 
ness of spepih consists ni leading it through all the 
variety of tones naturally, and without touching 
any extreme. Therefoie,” says he, “ leave the 
pipe at home, but cany the sense of this custom 
with you.” 
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Et silii pncfprri *ie g.iuciol Ovio, Met a 430 

— . }Je heard, 

VVlII plenVil, tnnisoll hefurc huiiitoir prerorr’cl — Aduison 

When I have been present in assemblies, vvbeie* 
my paper has been talked of, I have beeu very well 
pleased to hear those who would detract fiom the 
author of it observe, that the letters which arc sent 
to the Spectator are as good, if not bettei, than any 
ofhiswojkfi. Upon this occasion in y letters of 

mirth are usually mentioned, which some think the 
Spectator writ to himself, and which Olivers com- 
mend because they fancy he lercived them from his 
correspondents. Such are those fiom the vuletudi- 
nanan ; the inspector of the sign-posts ; the master 
of the fan exercise ; with that of the hooped petti- 
coat ; that of Nuholas Halt the annual *Blecper; 
that from Sir .John Envil; that upon the Imndon 
Cries; with multitudes of the same nature. As I 


love nothing more than to moitify the ill-naturcd, 
that I may do it effecluully, 1 must acquaint them 
they have very often praised me when they did 
not design it, and that they have approved my 
writings when they thought they had derogated from 
them. I have heard several ot these unhappy gen- 
tlemen proving, by undeniable arguments, that / 
was not able to pen a letter which I had wiittcu the 
day before. Nay, I have heard some of them throw- 
ing out ambiguous expressions, aud giving the com- 
pany reason to suspect that they theiiisdve.s did me 
the honour to send me such aud such a particular 
epistle, which happened to be talked ot with the 
esteem oi ajiprobation of those who wore present, 
j These rigid critics arc so afiaid of allowing me .my 
[ thing which dues not belong to me, that they will 
not he positive whether the lion, the wild boar, and 
the flow'cr-pots in the jilay-hoivse, did not actually 
I wiite those letteis which came to me in their names. 
I must theicfore inform these gentlemen, that 1 
often choose this way of casting my thoughts into a 
letter, lor the following reasons — First, out of the 
policy of those who tiy their jest upon another, bc- 
foie they own it themselves. Secondly, because 1 
would extort a little praise from such who will never 
applaud any thing whose author is known and cer- 
tain. Tiiiidly, because it gave me an opportunity of 
introducing a great vaiicty of characters into my 
work, which could not have been done had 1 always 
written in the poison of the Spectator. Fourthly, 
because the dignity spcclatorial would have suRcred 
had I published us from in j self those seveial ludi- 
crous coinpositiciis whiih 1 have ascribt d to fictitious 
names and characters. And lastly, because they 
often serve to bring in more naturally such addi- 
tional reflections as have been placed at the end of 
them. 

There arc others who have likwise done me a very 
particular honour, though undesignedly. 'J'heseaie 
such who will needs have it that I have translated 
or horiow'od many of my thoughts out of books 
which arc wiitten in other languages 1 have heard 
of a person, who is more famous for his library than 
his leal mug, that has assorted this more than once 
in his private conversation.* Wore it tuie, I am 
sure he could not speak il from his own knowledge; 

I but, bad lie read the books which he has collected, 
j he would find this accusation to be wholly ground- 
1 less. Those who arc truly learned will acquit me 
in this point, in winch I have been so far from of- 
I feuding, that I have been scrupulous, peihaps to a 
I idult. 111 quoting the authors of several passages 
which I might have made my own. But, as this 
assertion is in reality an cucoinium on what I have 
published, I ought rather to glory in it than endea- 
vour to confute it. 

[ Some are so very willing to alienate from me 
that small reputation which might accrue to me from 
any of these luy speculaluMs, tli.it they atlnbule 
some of the best of them to those imaginary raanu- 
sciipts with which I have introduced them. There 
are others, 1 must cunfeps, whose objections have 
given me a greater concern, as they to reflect, 
under this head, rather on my morality than on my 
invention. I'hise are they who say an author is 
guilty of falsehood, when he talks to the public of 
manuscripts which he uever saw, or describes scenea 
of action or discourse in which he was never en- 
gaged. But these gentlemen would do well to con* 

* 'I'he pcr.soi) hero alludeil to was most probably Mr. 4 ho- 
R%»luisnn. rulicMltd by Addisoo under tho name of Tom 
I'ohu, lu tiie Taller, be. UtH. 
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aider, there is not a fable or parable, which over 
was made use of, that is not liable to this exception ; 
since nothing, according to this notion, can be le- 
lafed innocently, which was not once matter of fact. 
Besides, I think the most ordinary leader may be 
able to discover, by my way of writing, what I de- 
livci in these occurrences as truth, and what as 
Uction. 

Since T am unawares engaged in answering the 
several objections which have been made against 
these my woiks, I must take notice that there aie 
some who atliiiu a papei of this natuie should al- 
ways turn upon diverting subjects, and othci-^ who 
hivd tault with every one of them that hath not an 
unmediatc tendency to the advancement ul religion 
of learning. I shall leave these gentlemen to <iis- 
pute it among themselves; since I sec one half of 
niy eonduet patioiiized hy eacli side. Weie I se- 
nous on an iiniiropcr suhjeet, or trilling in a sciious 
one, I should dcseivedly diaiv uj)on me the eeiisuie 
rif my readeis; or, weic 1 conscious of any thing in 
111 ) wiiijiigs that IS not innocent at least, oi that 
the gieatest p.ut of them were not siiweielyde 
signed to discuuntenanc c vice aiicl ignoiauce, and 
suppoiL the mteiest ol tiutli, wisdom, and vntue, 

1 should be more scveie ujioii iTi}self than the pub- 
lie IS disjioscd to be In the meanwhile I dcsiic 
Ul) reach r to consider evciy paiticulai p.iper oi 
ilisv'caiise aj a distinct tract hv itself, and ludept n- 
I (lent of oveiy tiling tlial goes before or attei it. 

1 1 shall end this paper witii the tbllowing letter, 

I wliuh was really sent me, as some olhcis have been 
viluch I have jiuhlislied, arid for which 1 must own 
j mvsell indebted to their iespecti\e wiiteia — • 

“ Sir, 

“ 1 was this morning in a company of your well- 
wislieis, when we lead over, with great satislaclioii, 
'bully’s (djseivation on action fulapteil to the liiitisli 
tlicatie . though, hy the way, we weie ver^ soiry to find 
that y<wi have disposed ot anotlier mcmbei ol yuui 
club. I’oor Sir Uoger is dead, and the worthy 
clejgyiuau dying. Chij^ain Seiitiy has taken pos- 
session of a good estate. Will Honeycomb hai inai- 
iiecl a farinei’s daughter and the 'I’emplar witli- 
cliaw's himselt into the business of Ins own proles 
Mcni. Wbat will all this end m ? We are afraid it 
poitenJs no good to the public Unless you veiy 
'•pet'dily fix the day for the election of new mem- 
li.Ms, we uie under apprehensions of losing the Hri- 
lish Spectator. I hear of a party of ladies who 
intend to address you on this subject; and questum 
not, if you do not give us the sliji very suddenly, 
that you will receive addresses troiii all parts ot the 
kiiigdum to eontinue so useful a work. Uray deliver 
us out of this perplexity ; and, among the multitude 
of youi readers, your will particuluily oblige 
“ Your most sincere Fiiend and Seivant, 

O. UniLO-ScEC.” 
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— Facius non c^miubus una, 

Nee f.ivc^rfin tfUnoii Ovio, Met n 13 i 

Slmilcir, iliough not the same 

FiiobK who wove skilful in anatomy, amoag the i 
ancients, concluded, from the outward and inward j 
m.ik(; of a human body, that it was the work of u i 
Being tianscendcntly wise and powerful. As the 
world gi cw moic enlightcued in this art, their dis- 
rnvi iies gave them tre.sh oppoituinties of admiring 
the conduct of Providence in the toniiation of a 
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iiuman liocly. Galen was conveited by hi.s dissec- 
tions, and could ncjt hut own a hjiipicnue Being upon 
jasuivcyof this bis bandy-work. There weie, in- 
deed, many pai (s, of which the old anatoim.sts did 
nut know the ceitain use; but, as they saw that 
most of tliose which they examined weie adapted 
with aclmirahlc art to their several functions, they 
did not question but those, whose uses they could 
not detc rmme, wcie contrived with the same wisdom 
foi resjiective ends and pupposes. Biiue the cium- 
latioii ol tlie blood ha‘j been (ound out, and many 
oilier gic.it (liscovtiics have been iiimle by mu mo- 
dem auatono.sts, we see new wonders ill llic human 
Iiame, and discern seveial iiujinrlaiU urcs for those 
parts, vchich uses tlu3 anew iits knew nothing of. In 
shoit, the hocly of man is such .i subject as stands 
the utmost test of examination, 'rhough it appeals 
formed with tlie nicest wisdom, upon the most ‘-uper- 
ficial suivey of it, it sfjll mends upon the scMich, 
and piodiices our suipiise ami ama/ement in pio- 
j)oiiK»n as W'C jny iiuo it. What 1 have heie said of 
a human body may be applied to the body <)f evc iy 
animal wliicli has been the subject ol anatomical 
obsc ‘1 vatioiis. 

'Phe body of an animal is an object adequate to 
mil senses. It is a particular system of Providence 
that lies III a naiiow' compa'^s. 'Phe eye is able to 
c'oinmand it, and by successive inquiiics can seaich 
into all its ji.crts. Could the body of the whole 
e.iitb, Ol indeed the whole npuerse, he tlius suh- 
millcd to the examination of om senses, were it not i 
too hig and cli.-.pi(q)ortjoiied for our inquiries, too j 
unwieldy b/i the managemeiU of llicejo and hand, I 
(lieie IS no question but it would appear to us ns ! 
turioub and well eontnved a Iramc as that ol a i 
Tiumun body. Wa should see the same concatena- 
tion and suhsei viLMicy, the same necessity ami ijsc- 
tuliiess, the same beauty .uid liarmoiiy, iii all and 
every of its parts, as what we discovei lu the body 
ot every single animal 

The more extended our reason is, .md the nioie 
al)h‘ to gi apple with immense objects, the gre.itcr 
still are those ciiscovencs vvIik li it makes of wisdom 
and providence ui the works ol the cieatiou. A fSii 
Uaac Newton, who stands up as the nina< le of the 
piesent age, can look thiough a whole planelaiy 
system ; consider it in its weight, number, and mca- 
suie; ami chaw fioin it as many clemonstralioiis of 
inrniite power and wisdom, as a more confinocl uu- 
dcislaiidiiig IS able to deduce fiom the system ol a 
human body. 

But to return to our .speculations on anatomy, I 
shall here consider the labile and texture of llic 
bodies of animals in one paiLicular view : which, in 
my ojiiuion, shows the hand of a thinking and all- 
wise Being in their lormation, with the evidence of 
a thousand dcmonstiations. I think we may lay 
this down as an lucontested principle, that chanc.e 
never actsm a peipetuai unilbruiity and consistence 
watli itself. If one should always fling the same 
number with ton thousand dice, or see eveiy thiow 
just five tiine.s less, or five times more* in uiimbor, 
than tlie throw wdiich immediately preceded it, who 
would not imagine there is some invisible power 
which di,'ect.s the cast? This is the proceeding 
which we find in the operations of nature. Evciy 
kind of animal is divenificd hy different magni- 
tutles, each of which give rise to a diffeiciit species, 
Uet a man trace the dog or bon kind, and he will 
oliscrve .how many of tlie, works of ,^aturo are pub" 

I lish.ul, if I may use the expicssion, la a variety ol 
j editions. If we look into the reptile world, or into 
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(husc iliUercnt kinds tjf animals tliat fill tln> olemcmt 
of walei, we meet witli the same repetitions dmonir 
several species, that ditl’er very little from ono an- 
other, but in size and bulk. You find tbu same 
troaiure that is dra\Mi at lar^c copied out m Kevoial 
pi.jpoitious and endiii^^ lu miniature. It vMiuldbc 
tedious to produce instances ot this ref^ular conduct 
111 Providence, us it woiftd be supeitluous to tbo.se 
who aie veised in the natural histoiy of animals. 
The nid^niliceiit harmony of tin; universe is such, 
that ne may nltsrrve iniiumeraldc divisions lunnnij^ 
upon the same jj^iouiid. I might also extend this 
speculatiou to the dead parts of nature, in wlin li 
we may find matter dispi^scd into many bimil.ii sys- 
tems, as well in our survey of stais and planets, as 
of stones^ vegetables, and other sublunary p.nts of 
the rreaiion In a vMiid, I^rovuloiiee has shown the 
richness of its goodness ,uid wisdom, not only in the 
piodueiioii of many original species, but in the mul- 
lijdicity of desiant-.* wliu b it has made on eveiy 
original sjiecies iti jiarticulai. 

liut to })ui sue this thought still further. Eveiy 
living creatine cousideied in itself has many vei v 
compiicaled jioiU that ai e ('X.k t (opies of some 
other [larts wJin h it possesses, and which are coni- 
]>licated in (he s,irije manner. Ono eve would liave 
been snnicient for the ,sullhl^tclH c ami pii’Sei vation 
of .111 atitmal; bur, in order to better his eoudition 
wc see another placer! with a matiicniafieal exactness 
111 the sfinie most ailv.uilageous siluaiioii, and in 
eveiy pai tit alar of tlu' same siye ami texluie Is 
it possddo foi eliiiueo to be tlma delicate and um- 
foim 111 her operalioiis ? .Slioiild a inilliou of dice 
turn up twice together llie same number, the wonder 
would be nolliitig ui comp.nisoii with this. P»ut 
when wc see this sunilitiirle aud leseinblaiice in the 
aim, (he hand, the lingers; when we see one half 
ol the bod) cntiitd) coiiespoml with the other lu 
all those minute stiokes, wutliout which a man uiiglit 
have veiy well subsisted , nay, wlimi we olten see a 
single pait repeated a hundred times in the .same 
body notwithstanding it consists of the most intri- 
eute weavhig of iiumhei less lihies, and tho'-e p.iits 
dilleiing .still 111 iii.ignitufle, as the eonvemeiito of 
their particular situation leipiires; buieaiiiaii must 
li.ive astiange cast of iimlei standing, who lioes not 
discover the finger of Clod in so wondcrtnl a work. 
These duplicates in those parts of thf’ body, vvilhout 
v/hicii a mail might have veiy well subsisted, though 
not so well as with tliom, aiu a plain demonstration 
of an dll wise Conti ivcr, as those moie numerous 
eojiyirigs wdiieh me found among the vesseK of the 
.same body, are evident demonstrations that they 
could riot be the woik of chance. Tins aigument 
rc'ceives additional strengtJi, it we apply it to eveiy 
mijinal and insert within oui knowldlgc, as well as 
to tJiuse numberless living cieatuies that are objects 
too minute lor a human eye • and if w^e consider 
bow the seveial species in this whole world of life 
rcsemhlc one auother iii vci'v many paiticul.irs, so 
f.ir .19 li convenient for tJicir lespectivc states of ex- 
istence, It IS miith more probable that a hundred 
niillioTis of dice .should be casually thrown a hun- 
dred millions of limes in the same mimbei, than 
that the body of any single animal should be pro- 
duced by the fortuitous coueouise of mnltfr. And 
that the like ehanc'- should arise in iiinuineiabic lu- 
staneos, reijuirc's a degree of credubiy that is md 
under the diiectioii of common sense. We may 


• Meant iwrliapa for ■* deacciits," i e, progress dw'wiiwarda 
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cany this coikm leration \et fuitber, if we relleet on 
the two sexes in every living species, with their re- 
semblances to eac h other, and those particular dis- 
tinctions that were necessary for the keeping up of 
tlii.s great world of life. 

There* .iie many more demonstrations of a Supremo 
Being, and of bis transcendent wisdom, power, ami 
goodness, m the formation of the body of a living 
creature, for which 1 refer my reader to other 
writings, paitii'ulaily to the sixth book of the poern 
eniJtled (Teation.* where the anatomy of the hu- 
man body IS desciibed with great pcr.spicuity and 
elegance. I have bei'ii jiartuulai on the thought 
winch runs through this speculation, because I liuve 
not seen it onlaiged upon by others. — O. 

No. 511.] MONDAY, NOVEMBER 21, \7\% 

Nunciuam ita quisquani lienc subducta ratioile ad vitfiin fuit, 
Quill li!-*, .Tia.H, UiUi stnipL-r aliquid apporfet iiuci, 

Aliqiiid luoucat , ut illti. ipi.p tp 'iciie (redas, upscias; 

Kl, qu:o tibi put, in, s pruna, in expeuenda uI u'piidies 

I'aa Ailidjdi actv.HC.4. 

No m.iD was over so completely skilled ni the conduct of life, 
as not to leceivc new infoniiaiion Ironi age .nut extHirience ; 
iiisoinuth that v%o find our.st hes really ignorant of whftt wo 
lliciiglit v^o undeislood, and see cause to reject what wc* fan 
Clod oiir tinesl inh'rest 

Till-, HI, aie, I think, seiitimeDts m the following 
letter fioin my friciul Captain Sentry, which disco- 
vci a lational and equal ti.ime of mind, a.9 well pre- 
; pared tor an advantageous as an unfortunate change 
of condition — 

“ Coverley-hall, Nov. 15, 

“ Sin, Worcestershire 

“ I am come to the succession of the estate of my 
honoured kitiMii.m, Sir Kogei de C’overlcy; and I 
assuie ymi I liud it no easy task to keep up the 
i ligiire of mastei of tlie Im tuiic whicJi w'as so hand- 
somely (‘iijujed by that honest plain man. I can- 
not (with lespect to the gresU obligations 1 have, 
be it spoken) lelloct upon Ins character, but 1 am 
conliimed in the tuuh wliiili 1 have, I think, hi ard 
spoken at thc'cliib. to wit, that a man oi a vvaim 
and well-disposed heart, with a vc*i) small capacity, 
j is bighlv sujuMioi lu liuinaii society to him vvlio witli 
the gie.itest talents, is cold and languid in his artVe- 
tioDs. But alas' why do 1 make a ilifbculty iii 
speaking of my worthy ancestoi’s failings? Ills 
little absuiditie.s and inca|)acity for the conversation 
of the politest men aie dead with him, and his 
greater qualities aie even now useful to him. 1 
know not whether by iMinmg those tli.sabilities I do 
not enhance his nieiit, suic'e he lias left behind him 
1 leputation in his countrv, winch would be worth 
the pains of the wisest inau’s whole life to arrive at. 
By the way, 1 must oliservc to you, that many of 
your leaders have; mistook that passage in your 
writings, wheieiu Sir Roger is lepuited to have iii- 
(juired into the private cliara'ler of the young wo- 
man at the tuvein. I know you mentioued that 
circumstance asi an instamool the famplicity and 
innocence of his iiiiud, wliu h made him imagine it 
a very easy thing to leclaim one of those criminals, 
and n.it as an inchiiatiou in him to be guilty with 
her. The less (u\-ccTiiing of your readers cannot 
enter info fhat delicacy of (lcscri]»tiori in the charac- 
ter: but indeed my chief business at this time is to 
reprc.sent to you my present state of mind, and the 
satisfaction I promise to myself m the possessioa 
of my new foituue. I h.^vc continued all Sir lio- 
gei'b .servants, except such as it was a relief to difl- 

* Crt'.ition A potni by Sir Kichard Illackniora, 
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miss into little hemps within my manor. Those who 1 and will please from time to time to sojouin all, or 


are in a list of the good knight’s own hand to bo 
taken care of by me, 1 have nuarterod upon such as 
have taken new leases of me, and added so many 
advantages during the lives of the persons so tjuar. 
tered, that it is the interest of those whom they arc 
joined with to cherish and befriend them upon all 
occasions. I find a ccnsidernble sum of ready mo- 
ney, which 1 am laying out among my dependants 
at the common interest, but with a design to lend it 
accorfling to their merit, rather than according to 
tlii'ir ability. 1 shall lay a tax upon such as I have 
highly obliged, to become security to me for such of 
their own poor youth, whether male or female, as 
want help towards getting into some being in the 
world. 1 hope I shall be able to manage iiiy affairs 
so as to impiove in\ fortune every year by doing 
acts of kindness. I will lend my money to the use 
()l none but indigent men, setuied by such as have 
ceased to ho indigent by the tavour ol my family or 
myself. What m.ikcs this the more piacticable is, 
that if they will do .my one good with my money, 
they aie welcome to it niioii tlicir own security: 
;ind 1 make no exieption against it, because the 
persons who enter into the ohligations do it lor their 
own taiiiily I have laid out four thousand pounds 
this way, and it is not to he imagined what a crowd 
id“ pco])lc are obliged Ly it. In cases where Sir 
Roger has recommended, 1 have lent money to j»ut 
out (inldieii, with a clause which makes void the 
oliligatioii 111 case the infant dies before he is out of 
his appionticcship ; by which means the k'lndiod 
and masLcis are extremely careful of breeding hiiu 
to industry, that he may lopay it himself by ins la- 
bour, in thiGo ycais’ jouiney-work after his time is 
out, foi the use of hia securities. Opportunities of 
tins kind aic all that have occuned since 1 tame to 
my estate . but I assure you I will prosei vc a constant 
disposition to catch at all the occasions I can to 
piomoLe the good and h.appiness of my neiglibour- 
liood. 

“ But give mo leave to lay before you a little 
establishment winch has grown out of my past lile, 
that 1 doubt not will adiinuistor great sutislaction 
to me 111 that pait of it, whatever that is, which is 
to conic, 

“ There is a prejudice in favour of the way of life 
to which a man has been educated, which 1 know 
not whether it would not be faulty to ovcicome. It 
IS like a partiality to the interest of one’s own coun- 
try before that of any othci nation It is from a 
lidbit of thinking, giow'U upon me from my youth 
silent ill arms, that I have ever held gentlemen, 
who have pieserved modesty, good-nature, justice, 
and humanity, in a soldier’s life, to be the must 
valuable and worthy persons of the human race. 
To pass through iniminetit dangers, suffer painful 
watchings, Rightful alaims, and laburuuis marches, 
for the greater part of a man’s time, and pass the 
rest III sobriety conformable to the rules of the most 
viituous civil life, 18 a merit too great to deserve the 
treatment it usually meets with among the other 
pait of the world. But I assure you, Sir, were there 
not very many who have this worth, wc could never 
have seen the glorious events which we have in our 
days. I need nut say more to illustrate thcchuiacter 
ot a soldier thau to tell you he is the very ooutraiy 
to him you observe loud, saucy, and overbearing, in 
a led coat about town. But I was going to tell yon 
that, in honour of the profession of arms, I have sot 
apart a certain sum of money for a table for such 
gcnilemeii as have served their country m the army, 


any part of the year, at Coverlcy. Such of them as 
will do me that honour shall find horses, servants, 
and all things necessary for their accommodation 
and enjoyment of all the conveniences of life in a 
pleasant various country. If Colonel Camperfelt* 
DC in town, and his abilities are not employed an- 
other way in the service, ^hcro is no man would bo 
1 more welcome here. That gentleman’s thorough 
! knowledge in his profession, together with the sim- 
plicity of his manners and goodness of his heart, 
would induce others like him to honour my abode ; 
and I should be glad my acquaintance would take 
1 themselves to he invited or not, as their characters 
, havo an affinity to his. 

I “ 1 would have all my friends know, that they 
need not fear (though I am become a country gen- 
I tlcinan) I will trcsjiass against their temperance 
I and sobriety. No, Sir, I shall retain ho much of the 
1 good sentiments for the conduct of life, winch we 
; cultivated in each other at our club, as to contemn 
all inordinate pleasures; but pailiculurly remem- 
ber, with our beloved Tully, that the delight in food 
con^lsts in desire, not satiety. They who most pas- 
’ bionatcly puisuo pleasure scldomest arrive at it. 

I Now I am writing to a philosopher I cannot for- 
' beai mentioning the satisfaction I took in the pas- 
, sage [ read yesterday m the same Tully. A noble- 
man of Athens made a compliment to I’lato the 
moi rung after he had supped at his house: ‘Your 
' eiitritamments do not only please when you give 
them, but also the day alter.’ 

“ I am, my worthy Friend, 

“ Your most obedient humble Servant, 

T. “ WiJ LIAM Sentry.” 


No. bl.^.] TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1712. 

Quin polin'; pai'Ciii fi'ternnni paotuique Ijjmeiio'os 
ICxorcoiiiUh Vinn j-Eii iv '.hi 

Lot us in bonds of l.istiiiii pcaro unile, 

Ami cclcbralo tlie liytneueal iile 

I I CANNOT but think the following letter from the 
' Emperor of China to the Fopo of Home, jiroposing 
I a coalition of the Chinese and Roman churdies, will 
'be acceptable to the curious. I must couless, 1 tny- 
I self beiug of opinion that the Emperor has as much 
authority to be interpreter to him he pretends lo 
] expound, as the Pojie has to be vicar of the sacred 
' person he takes ujion him to repiescnt, I was not a 
little pleas^'d with then ticaty of alha.uec. What 
, progress the negotiation hetween his majesty of 
i Rome and his holiness of China makes (as we daily 
i writers say upon subjects where we aic at a loss)^ 
time will iei us know. In the mean time, s.nco 
they agiee in the fundamentals of power and autho- 
rity, and differ only in matteis of laith, we may cx- 
•jiecl ihc matter will go on without difficulty 

Copia di lettera del re della China al Papa, inter- 
protata dal padre scgictaiio dell' India della coui- 
pagna di Giesu. 

“ A voi bencdaltu nopra i bentdetti 1\ h\ *>1 impera- 
dore (jrandAi da pont^/'ui e pastore Xrno, duspensalore 
del' oyLo de ire d' Europa, Cleine7tie XI 

“ II favunto amico di Dio Gioiiata 7 ^, potentis- 
simu sopra luUi i putenli.ssirai della terra, .iltissnuo 

1 * Colr.ni’l Caniptfrfi'lt Sppct In folio A fine roinjiliiiirnt 

I to the f.itJur of the late worthy Adnnial Kpin]ie«irolt, who wus 
I drowned in the Royal Georife at Spithead, AUj;. JW, 1782. 
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B^pra tulti ^l’ altisbjnji sotto j1 sole c la luna, chc 
S4?dc iiL’lla Sf-de di smcraldo della Cliina sopra cento 
scalini d’ oro, ad interpretare la lingua di Dio a tutti 
i descendenti fedeli d’ Ahramo, chi da la vita e la 
morte a cento quindici regni, ed a cento setfante 
isolc, scrive con la ponna dello struzzo vcrgine, e 
tnanda salute od accresimeuto di vecchiezza. 

“ Essenflo arnvato il tempo m cm il liore della 
rcalc nostra gioventu devo maturare i frutti dtdla 
nostra veechiczza, e confortare oon quell’ i desidcni 
del populi nostri divoti, e propagarc il seme di 
qindla pianta cho deve protoggerli, habbiamo stabil- 
lito d’ accorapagnarci con una vcrgine eccelsa cd 
amorosa allattata alia mamolla della leonessa forte e 
dcir agnella mansucta. Percio cssoiidori stato figu- 
rato sompiG il vostro populo Europco Romano per 
}>apse di (lonne luvitto, c forte, e caste ; allongiamola 
iiostia mano potente, a slnngcre una di loro, e questa 
sara una vostra nipote, o nipote di qualche altro gran 
sacerdote Eatino, che sia guardata dall’ occhio dritto 
di Dio, sara seminaU in lei T autorita di Sarra, la 
fodclta d’ Esther, c la sapienza di Abba ; la vogliamo 
con 1’ occhio della colomba che guarda il cielo, c la 
ten a, c con la bucca della conchigha che si pascc della 
luggiada del malino. La suacta non pavssi ducento 
corsi della luna, la sua statura sia alta quanto la 
spicca (hitta del grano verde, o la sua grossezza 
quanto un manipolo di grano secco, Noi la man- 
ilaicimno a vestire peril nostn mandatici ainbas- 
cMfluri, e chi la conduranno a noi, e noi incontra- 
leuiuio alia riva del tiumo grande facendola saliic 
su nosfio coccluo, Ella potra adoraro approsso di 
noi il suo Dio, con veiili quattro altre vcigini a sua 
ellcz/iunc' c poll a ran taro con loro, come la totlora 
alia pumaveia, 

“ Sodisfando 0 padre o anuco nostro qresta I 
nobtin biama, saroto caggiono di umre in porprtua 
aniicitia cotesti vostri regni d’ Europa al nostro do- | 
minaute impono, e si abbraceiraiino Ic vostn leggi 
come r edeia abbraecia la pianta; e noi medesemi 
spatgererno del nostro seine reale m cotestc pro- 
yiuci, nscaldando i letti di vostri princiju con il 
fiinro amoroso dellc nostre amazoui, d’ alcune delle 
quail 1 nosLn mandatici auibasciadori vi porteranno 

10 Homigliin/e dipinte. 

“ Vi contirmiamo di toucre in jiace lo due buono 
ndigiu^e famiglie dclli missionani gh’ figholi d’ Ig- 
nazio. 0 11 biam In e rieri figlioh di Domnneo, il rui 
tonsiglio degl’ mu e dcgl’ altn ci serve di scoria iicl 
nostro regimeiito e di lume ad interpretare le divine 
leggo, come appiiucto fa lume I’ oglio chc si getta 
in mare 

“ In taiito alzandoci dal nostro trono per abbrac- 
ciarvi, vi djchiaiiarno nostro congiunto e confedcrato, i 
ed or<liniamo che questo foglio sia segnato col nostro 
segno imperial della nostra citta, capo del mundo, 

11 quiiito giuruo della terza lunatiune T anno quarto 
del nostro imperio. 

“ Sigillo e uu sole nella cui faccia b anche qucUa*^ 
della luna od intoruo tra i raggi vi sono trapostc 
alcune spade, 

“ Dico il traduttoro che secondo il ceremoDial di 
questo leltcre e rocedontissiino specialmente fessere 
sentto con la penna uella struzzo-vergme con la [ 
quella non suglionsi scrivere quci ro che le pregiero ' 
a Dio e senveiido a qualche altro jiridclpe'del mou- ) 
do, la maggior linezza che usino, e scrivcrgli con la ■ 
penna del pavone.” j 

A lettci from the Emperor of China to the Pope, in- 
terpreted by a father Jesuit, secretary of th< 2 ^.Iudies. | 
“ I'o ifou blessed above the blessed^ yreat emperor of\ 


btJwps and pastor of Chnstians^ dispenser of thfi 

oil of the kinys of Europe^ Clement XJ. 

The favourite friend of God, Gionetta thft 
: Vllth, the most powerful above the most powerful 
I of the earth, highest above the highest under the 
sun and moon, who sits on a throne of emerald of 
China, above !()<) steps of gold, to interpret the lan- 
guage of God to the faithful, and who gives life and 
death to llo kingdoms, and 170 islands; ho writes 
with the quill of a virgin ostrich, and sends health 
and increase of old age. 

“ Being arrived at the time of our age, in which 
the llowOf of our royal youth ought to iipen into 
fruit towards old age, to comfort therewith the desire 
of our devoted people, and to piopag.ite the seed of 
that plant whic’h must protect them, we have deter- 
mined to accoinpuny ourselves with a high amorous 
virgin, suckled at the breast of a wild lioness, and 
a meek lamb; and, imagining with ourselves that 
your European Roman poojile is the father of many 
I iinconqueiable and ehasle ladies, we stretch out our 
[ powerful arm to embrace one of them, and she shall 
j be one of your nieces, or the niece of some other 
I great Latin pnest, the darling of God’s right eye. 

! Let the authority of Sarah be sown in her, the 
tidelity of Esther, and the wisdom of Abba, Wo 
; W'ould have her eye like that of a dove, which may 
, look upon heaven and earth, with the mouth of a 
I sholl-tish to feed upon tlic dew ot the morning; her 
'age must not exceed 200 courses of the moun ■ let 
her stature be equal to that of an ear of green corn, 
and her girth a handful. 

“ We will send our mandarines amb.issadors to 
clothi* her, and to coiuluet her to us, and we will 
meet her on the bank of the great river, making her 
to leap up into our chariot. She may with us wor- 
ship her own God, togellici with twenty-tour virgins 
ot her own choosing; and she nyiy sing with theun 
as the untie in the spiiug. 

“ You, 0 lather and liiend, complying with this 
our desire, may be an oetasion ol uniting in perpe- 
tual fiieiidship our high einpiie with your European 
kingdoms, and we may embrace your laws us the 
ivy embraces the tree ; and wo ourselves may scatter 
our royal blood into your provinces, w'arniing tlie 
chief of your princes with the amorous lire of our 
amazons, the resembling pictures of some of which 
oni said mandaiines ambassadors shall convey Lo you. 

“ We exhort you to keep in peace two good reli- 
gions families of missionaries, the black sons of 
Ignatius, and the white and black sons of Dominicus; 
that the counsel, both of the one and the other, may 
servo as a guide to us in our goveinmCiit, and a 
light to interpret the divine law, as the oil cast into 
the sea produces light. 

“ To conclude, wo rising up in our throne to em- 
brace you, we declare you our ally and confederate, 
and have ordered this leaf lo be sealed with our im- 
perial signet, m our royal city the head of the world, 
the eighth day of the third lunation, and the fourth 
year of our reign,” 

Letters from Rome say, the wholoi» conversation 
b(|^h among gentlemen and ladies has turned upon 
the subject of this epistle, ever smie it arrived. 
The Jesuit who translated it says, it loses much of 
the majesty of the original in the Italian. It seems 
there w^ius an offer of the same nature made by a 
jiredecefesor of the present Emperor to Lewis XJII. 
of I' ranee ; hut no lady of that court would take the 
voyage, that sex not being at that time so much uswl 
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in jiolitic negotiations. I'he nmtiuer of treating the 
Pope 18 , according to the Chinese cereiuoiiul, very 
irspecLful, for the ICmperor writes to him with the 
quill of a virgin ostinh, which was never used be- 
fore but in writing prayers. Instructions arc pre- 
paring for the lady who bhall have so much zeal as 
to undertake thib pilgrimage, and be an empress for 
the sake of nor religion. The principal of the In- 
dian missionaries has given in a list of the reigning 
sins 111 China, m order to prepaio the indulgences 
necessary to this lady and her retinue, in advancing 
the interests of the Koman Catholic rchgion in those 
kingdoms, 

“To THE SPECTAlOk-GENEnAI . 

“ May it please )ouf Honour, 

“ 1 have of late seen French hats of a prodigious 
magnitude pass by my observatory. 

“ John Si.y.” 

No. WEDNESDAY, NOV. 20, J712 

Omma patcrnelonila ut no quul oinmue, quod \oiulitor nonl. 
einplor ii,Miorcl — 1 vi n 

Kvery lluiiR should be fairly (old, that the buyoi may not bo 
i;{uuruiit of any tiling whioli the solid knows. 

It gives me very gical scandal to observe, wher- 
ever I go, how inudi skill, in buying all manrit'r of 
goods, there is necessary to tletond youiselt from 
iiemg chiiated in whatever you see exposed to sale. 
My loading makes such a strong iinjiression upon 
me, that I should think irjsclf a cheat in iny wav, 
if I should translate any thing from another tongue, 
and not acknowledge it to my rcadeis. I uiidei- 
htood from common lepoit, that Mr. Cihber was 
introducing a Freucii pbiy upon our stage, and 
thought myself concLincd to let the town know what 
was his, and what was loieigu.'*^ When 1 came to 
the rchcarcal, I toiud the hou^e so paitial to one of 
their own fiateriiity, that they gave every thing 
which was said such giace, ciiipli.isis, and lorte, in 
their action, that it was no easy mattei to make any 
judgment of the pci funnanee. Mis Dldtiebl, who, 
it seems, is the heroic daiighfer, had so ju^t a con- 
ception of her part, that lier action tri.ide wdiat shq 
spoke appear decent, just, and noble. 'J’he passions 
ol teiror and compassion they made me hclievo were 
very artfully raised, and the whole conduct of (he 
play artful and surpiismg. We authors do not 
much relish the endeavours of playeis in this kind, 
but have the game disdain as physicians and lawycis 
have when attorneys and apothecaries give advice. 
Cihhcr himself took the libeity to tell mo, that he 
expected I would flo him justice, and allow the play 
well prepared for his spectators, whatever it was tor 
his readers. Ho added very many jiarticulars not 
uncuiious concerning tho manner of taking an au- 
dience, and laying wait not only for their supeihcial 
' applause, but also for insinuating info then alToLtioiis 
I and pa.ssions, by the artful mau^itgemeut of tho look, 
j voice, and gesture, ot the speaker I eould not but 
' couhont that The Heroic Dauijktcr appeared in tho 
I rchcaisal a moving cntcrtaiument Wrought out of a 
j gieat and exqrnplary virtue. 

The advantages of action, show, and dress, on 
j iiie.se occasions, are allowable, because the imTit 
i consists lu being capable of imposing upon us to 
j our advantage and entertainment. All that 1 was 
! going to say about tlie honesty of an author in the 
sale of his ware was, that he ought to own all that 

• " Ximena.” or, •' Tlic Heroic riauifhter.” a tragedy 
taken horn Uie '‘Cid” of Uacme, by C. Cibber. 


he had borrowed fiom others, and lay in a clear 
light all that lie gives his spei taiois for their money, 
with an account of the first manufacturers. But I i 
intended to give the lecture of this day upon the I 
common and pmstituled behaviour of tiadors in 
ordinary commerce. The philosopher made it aiule 
of trade, that your profit ought to be the common pio- 1 
lit ; and it is unjust to make any fete’p towards gam, 
wherein the gam of even those to whom you sell is 
not al.'>o consulted. A man nmy deceive himself if 
he thinks lit, but he is no better than a Cheat who 
sells anything without telling the exceptions against . 
it, ut) well as what is to be said to its .nlvantage, ; 
i'he scandalous abuse of language and hardening of > 
eoiiscieiieo, which may be ob.servcd cveiy day m 
going from one j)lace to another, i.s what makes a 
whole city to an impiejudn cd eye a den of thieves. 

It was no small jileasuie to me foi this reason to 
leniark, as I passed by Curuhill, that the shop of 
that worthy, honest, though latcly-uiifortunate citi- 
zen, Mr. John Morton, so well known lu the Imen- 
tiade, IS fitting up anew. Since a man has been 
in a distressed condition, it ought to be a great 
satisfaction to have jiassed tliiough it in such a 
manner as not to have lost the fi'iendbhi[) of those 
who sulTcrcd with him, hut to receive an honourable 
acknowledgment of his honesty tioni those very per- 
sons to whom the law had consigned his estate, 

'riie misfoituiie of tins citizen is like to prove of 
a very general advantage to those wiio shall deal 
with him hereulter, for the stock with which he now 
sets lip being the loan ol bis friends, he cannot e\- 
jiose tli.it to the huzaid of giving credit, but enteis 
into a ready-money trade, by wimli means he will 
both buy and scdl the best and cheapest. He im- 
poses upon hiuiselt a iiile ol affixing tho v.iliie of 
eai li piece he sells, to the jnec e iLseit , so that the 
inoat ignoiant servant oi child will be as good a 
biiyei at Ins shop as the must skilful in the tiade 
Foi all which, you have all hi3 hopes .mil toitune 
loi youi socuniy. To eueoiiiage dealing aftei tins 
way, there is not only the avoiding the mo'^t mla- 
inous guilt lU oidinary b.uiermg; but Ihis ribseiv.i- 
tion, that he wdio buys witli icady money saves a.s 
mucli to Ills family as the stale exacts out of his l.ind 
foi the sei unty ami service of his country; that is 
to say, 111 plain English, bixlocu will do as much as 
twenty shillings. 

“ Mil. SPECTATua, 

“ My heart is so swelled with giatoful sentiments 
on account' of some favouis which 1 have lately rc- 
C(‘ived,that 1 must hi'g leave to give them ulteraiu e 
amongst the ( lowd of other anonymous coi respon- 
dents; and wiitmg, 1 liupe, will be as gie.it a le- 
lief to my forced mleuce, as it is to your natur.il 
tacituinilv. My generous benefactor \vill not sutler 
me to speak to him m any teims of aeknowlerlg- 
moiH,Tiut ever treats me as it he hail the greatest 
obligations, and nse.s mo with a dislinetion that is 
not to be expected from one so much my superior 
in fortune, years, and understanding. * He 
muiles, Ob it I had a certain right to his favoura 
Irom some merit, w liich his particular induigera e to 
mo has Ui.scovered ; hut that is only a beautitul 
artifice fo lessen the pain an honest 'mind leeks in 
receiving obligations when there is no probability of 
returning them. 

“A gift 18 doubled when accompanied with Bueh 
a delicacy of addicss; but what to me gives it an ■ 
luexpretJible value, is its coming ffom the man 1/ 
most esteem in the world. It pleases me indeed, as'. 
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it is an advantage an(> addition to my fortune; but 
* when f consider it as an instance of that good man's 
fr)cnd''hip, it oveijoys, it transports me. I look on 
it »i(h u lover’s eye, aiul no longer regaid the gift, 
but the hand that gave it. Vor niy friendship is so 
cnliiely void of any gainful views, that it often gives 


leaved for her own piivute use, nrdeied them to be 
brought down, and laid m the window, whither every 
one in the company retired, and writ down a parti- 
cular advertisement in (li(‘ ftt\le and phrase of the 
like ingenious compositions which we frequeutiy 
meet with at the end of oiii newspapers. When we 


I \e pain to think it should have been chargeable to | had tinishod our work, wo read them with a great 
him; ami I cannot at some melaiielioly houis help ( deal of mirth at the tire-side, and agreed, 
ioing lus generosity the injuiy of fearing it should \ cunlrqdn'cntey to get them transcribed and sent to 


C cool on this account, and that the last favour might 
’ be a sort of legacy of a departing tiienclship 

“ I confess these fears seem very gioundlesis and 
unjust, hut yiui uiu^t lorgive them to llie appreheii' 
Sion of one possessed of a gieat tieasuie, who is 
frighted at tlie most distanr shadow ot danger 

“ Since 1 have tlms far opened my heaitto yon, 
I will not conceal the secret satislacl ion 1 lecd theie, 
of knowing the goodness ol my fiiend will not lie 


the Spedatoi. Tiie gentleman who made the jiro- 
posal ‘ entereil the following advertisement before 
the title-page, alter wlm h the rest succeeded lu 
order • — 

“ Riinediit.m t'lJicax ct uuiver\um , or an effectiMl 
remedy adapteil to all capacitii's, showing how any 
person may <uie himself of ill-nature, [iridc, paity 
spleeu, or any other disternjier nicideut to the hu- 
man .system, with an easy way to know when the 


inrewaided T am pleased with (hinking the pni- j is upon him This panacea is as innocent 


vidence of the Almighty hath sulJicieut olessiiigf m 
store for him, and will ceitamly disi barge the debt, 
though 1 am not made the happy lu.stiument ol oo- 
ing it. 

“ Ilowcvei, nothing in my povvei shall be waut- 
ing to .show my giatitude; 1 will make it the busi- 
ocss ol mv life to thank linn; and sliall < steciii 
fiicst to him j those my lu'^f n'iends, who gice me 
ihe gKMlcst aNsi>trUice in tins guod'wrnk. Piinling 
this lertci would b(‘ ^om(• litfie iiislaiice of my gra- 
titude; and your fayour hen ui will veiy much 
ohl'gc, " \h)ui most humble Sciwaiit, ike. 

Nov 24 “ W C ” 
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Si viilims tibi, nion?trata j ulue 
Non t fm,'cri s ra'iu (• 

Proticicnte mini nirarier — Uoit 


Us bread, agieeable to the taste, ami requires no 
coiiluienient. It has not its equal m the univerho, 
as abumlance ol tlie nobility and gentry throughout 
the kingdom have espencnceil. 

“N.13. Nolamiiv niiglit tu, bn without it” 

Otrr till' two Sju 'tatois on jealoosy^ hmi^i (he two 
jirst /Ii the iliinl in'uinc Nos 17t), 171 
I, William Cra/iy, aged tlirec'-coi e-an(l-f'e\cn 
I liavMig been (oi .*-\'\ei<il years afllicLed with uneasy 
! d.tiihts, tears, .imi vupouis, nceasioiied by the youth 
laud beauty of Muiy my wi.-q a^pid tv\onty-live, do 
I hereby, tor the henclil of llio public, give notice, 

I that 1 have tonnd great lelief from the two follow- 
ling doses, having taken them two mornings together 
pwith a dish of chocolat-'. Witness my hand,’' <'kc. 

For tiu: Bcnrjit of the Poor, 

“ In (harity to such a« .in- tioubled witlt the dis- 
ease of levee-hiinting, and are loiccd to seek their 
1)1 ead every morning at the chambi'raioors of great 
men, I, 'I. B., do testily, that foi many years past 1 
laboiin'd uudei this fashionable distemper, but was 
cured ol it by a remedy wliuh I liought of Mrs. 
Baldwin, contained in a lialt-slieet of paper, marked 
No. lt)3, wheic any one may be provided with the 
same remedy at the [nice of .i single penny. 

“ An infallible cun for liyqiothoudnai melan- 
choly, No^. nil, 203, 200, 221, 233, 23.^, 

239. 213, 217, 251. 

“ iVv)/ja/ioa c.\t. “ ViiAiiLiis Eisy.” 

“ [, Christopher (^uery, having been troubled 
with a certam distemper in my tongue, which 
sliowcd itself in impcrtiuenl and superfluous interro- 
gdtoues, liavo not asked one unnecessaiy question 
since my perusal of the prescription marked No. 
22« ■■ 

)^u})(Ui tlie subjects on which you have 

ficalcd. 'RV were last Tuesday talking" of those The Britannic Beautifier,* being an essay on 
t'vo V olumes w Inch you have lately pi/l)Ii sin d. Some modesty, No. ‘231, which gives such a didightfui 
were commending one of youi papcis, and some blushing colour to the cheeks ol those that arc w lute 
1 .other; and there was scarce a single person m or pale, that it is not to be distmguisiied fiom a 
tlic company that had not a favouiiie speculation, tiatural line complexion, nor perceived to be arti- 
IJpou tins a man of wit and learning told ij«, he b* lal by the neare.st friend, is nothing: of paint, or 
thouglit it would net be arai&s it we paid the Spi c- j m least liurttul. It renders the face* delightfully 
tator the same com}dim<'nt that is otten mane 111 our handsome; is not subject to be rubbl'd ijti, and 
public punts to .Sir Wibiani Head, Dr. (Jrant, Mi. , taniiot be paralleled by either wash, powder, cos- 
Moor the apollicrarv, and other ennnent jilijsi- metic, It is certainly the iiesf bc.iutifii'i in the 

eians, where it is usual for the patients to jiubiish woild. “Maktua (h.ow wore.M, 

the cuio. pmh have been n..»le upon the..., and ■ .. j ,, g, 

‘lie several distempers under which they laoonied. . ^ , 

fhe proposal took ; and the lady w fmro"we visiled * Trans' iled from the' ulvert.scnent ef tho tied Ruvariaii 
having the two last volumes in large paper iiiier- i.-ciuor m f lu*. Tso 

* 2 S 


I'l herba, 

(‘1 lie I h.» 

hp ii 1-19 

Siippo^-e J OU hntl a wuuiid, .out lliat ahew’d 
An lirrh, which you <iji)'l> d. hut found no 
AVouUl you hii toml of tin?, im rea-vv your p iiii, 

.A.nd u*-)) lla* Iruillcsa rcJiiedy again ‘ — Crlhh 

It is v^iy dithciilt to praise a man without juit- 
tiiig him out of countenaiK'e. My lo-llowing cor- 
lespoiidcnt has found out this inicommoii aif, and, 
together with lus friends, has celebrated some of 
my speculations after such a concealed hut diverting 
manner, that if any of my readcis think I am to 
blame m publislung my own commendations, they 
will allow I should ha\e deserved their ( ensufe as 
uiiu h, had I suppressed tlie humour in winch they 
ai e ( on vcy c'd to me. 

“ Sii:, 

“ I am often in a private assembly of wits cyf bc»h 
sexes, where we generally <lcscant upon your specu- 
l.itions, coupon tlie subjects on which you have 
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1 a (‘(tiistifulioii wlndi nalunilly ah(tuinis with 
! !u ids, inaiic uso of a p.ipcr of ilncitionM maikivi 
, No. 177, I'H’ommctuIinj^ a hr'ciltiifiil fxcrcifie c-allc<l 
I pood-natiiio, onii hdvt' found it a moot excellent 
iweetener of the hlood.’* 

I “WIi(‘reas 1, Eli/iihelh Rainbow, was troubled 
I with that diivteinpei in luy head, whnh .ibout a yeai 
I iioo was pretty epideiim dl lunon^ tlie ladi»‘«, .tnd 
I dis('0\ere(i it'jell in tlieiolour of tbeir bimds , bavinj^ 
I made ^^^e of tlie doe^oi’s ceplialie tiurtuie, wtiiib he 
j exhibited to the public in one of Ins laA year’s pa- 
I pLTs, 1 reioveied m a vciy few days” 

I ‘‘ I. Ceorj^e (llooni, h.ivini^ lor a Ion" time Ikmoi 
I ‘loubled witli llu’ spletoi, ami beine advised by my 
j li lends to pot my'-elf into a coui^eol Sleeh*, did lor 
I that end make use ot remednss cimveyoil to me h>e- 
I veral iiioi nines, in shoit bdteis, Irom the liaiids iit 
[ tlie in visible doitoi. Tlie^ were inaiked at the 
hottorn Nathau’el Henroost, A lire ’riire.id needle, 

1 llebeec a Nettletop, 'I'om T.oveless, IMary Meaiiwell, 

I 'rhoinas Siiioakv, Anthony l'’ieeman, T’oiu Moggot, 
llustuk iSpnghlly, vStC , winch have had so good an 
etba t upon me, that I now tiinl myself ehcerful, 
lightsome, and ('a^\ ; and tlieietore do recommend 
them to dll sin h us labour under the same dis- 
temper.” 

j Not having loom to insert all the advertisements 
j whieh wme sent me, I have only }ii( ked out some 
I lew from the thud volume, reseiving the fourth for 
; anothei opportuiun — O 

' No rilS.] nUDAV, NOVEMBER 2S, 1712 

1 ’V'diis iK'iiio sine lUisciUir optmuis iHo 

Win inniiinis ur^'etvir. — Hoii 1 S.il m ()H 
! 'i liere’s niPiio tiut li.is senio f.iuU, .out lie s the lies! 

I M(>il viiliious lie dial’s xpelted with die li ast — I'iU'KCH 

, “ Mu. Si'i < lAioK, Nov.27, 17J2 

I I iiAMf read this day’s pajier with U great deal 

nf pleasure, ami could send you aii lu count ot s<‘ve- 
I ral elixirs and antidotes in yoiirlliiid volume, w Inch 
; your coirt’.spondcn(s have not taki n notice ot in 
j their advertisements ; and at lln' same time must 
own to you, that I have seddom seem a sh(*p fur- 
nished wath su( h a variety ol niedicainents, and in 
which there are fewer soporitics. The several ve)u- 
rles you have invented for conveying yum unaccept- 
able truths to us, are what 1 most paTticiilai ly ad- 
mire, as I am afraid they are secrets which will die 
with you. I do not find that any of your ciitical 
] essays are taken notice ol in tlms paper, notwith- 
j standing I look upon them to be exeeiknt cleansers 
j of the biain, and could venture to supeiscribe them 
I with an advertisement which 1 have lately seen in 
] one of our newspapers, wherein there i» an account^ 

' given of n sovereign leiiicdy for restoring the tahte 
I to all such persous whose palates have beenvTtiated 
I hy disliMiipers, unwholesome food, or any the like 
1 occasions. But to let fall the allusion, notwithslarid- 
j mg your criticisms, and paiiuularly the candour 
1 which you have discovered in them, are not the 
i least taking pait of your works, I find your opirwon 
toncerning poetical justice, as it is expressed in the 
first part of your fortieth Spectator, is controveited 
hy some emmeiit critics; and as you now sc^em, to 
our great gnef of heart, to he winding up your bot- 
toms, 1 hoped you would have cularged a little upon 
' that subject. It is indeed but a single jiaragraph ni 
1 your works, ami 1 believe those who have read it 
j with the same allcntion 1 have dune, will think there 


IS nothing to be objected agafiist it. I have however , 
drawn uj) some adililjoiial arguments to -ptreiigthen 
tlie opinion which you luivo tliere deliveiecl, having i, 
erab avoiiied to go to tlic botloin (j 1 fhat imittei, 
wliub you may eithei publish or suppiess as you 'i" 
think lit jt 

” Hoi are in my motto says, that all men .iic' vi- H 
Clous, and that they differ fiom one anoihm only , / 
as they are more or Jess so. Boili'aij h.is given the ^ 
.same account of our wisdom, as lJoia#p has ot onr 
V irlue. 

Teii'p Ics lumimc'. soul foils Ct in:iU’ie toiix lours soms, 

Cve diin JinlceiiOe eux, quo llu pk.'it'l (lu nioin'^ * ^ 

‘ A.l men,’ vays he, ‘ai<’ fools, and, in spitr of thor *' 
endeavour- t(j the contiary, differ fiom one another < 
only .IS they aie r.oieor less -o,’ 

” Two or tin root llie old (licek poets have given 
llie same tuiu to a .seiitt'fice winch desenbes the 
luijipune-ti of man in (his life — 

‘'lli.it man is most happy who w the least inisrrahle ' 

It Will not jmrhaps be nnentert, 'lining to the poliic ' 
reader to observe how these ihic-e be.iutitul sen- 
tences are foirned upon different subjcets by the 
same way of thinking , but I sball return to the first 
of tin m. 

" Our goodness beiiigr of a comparative and not 
.in absolute nature, tiii're is none wiioin strn'Iness 
can bo called a vii tiious man. Every one li.is m i 
hull a natui.il .illoy, though .one m.iy Ix' fuller of < 
dross than .luolher : for tins rrason 1 cannot flunk 
It right to introduce a jierfect or a laiilllcss man 
upon the st.ige ; not only because such acharacti'r ' 
is nnpioper to move eoinp.issiun, but hecause tlieie 
IS no such thing in n.Uuie. 'I’his might jnobahly 
be one leasoii why the Spei taloi in one ot his ji.Tpeis 
took notice of that bile invented tciin called poelual 
lustice, and the wioiig notions into wlinh it has b d 
some tiagK wnteis 7'he most pciliwt m.in has ' 

VK ('s enough todiaw clown punishnicnts upon Ins 
head, and to justify Ri ov idence in leg.ird to jii y | 
nii-ciics (hat may b> t.il him For this leason, f 
cannot think hut ih.it the lustuutioii and nmial .iie 
much liiiei, where a man who is vuluous in (he 
mam of his chaincter tails into distiess, and sinks ‘ 
um<er the blows of foituiie lU the end of a tragedy, ^ 
Ihan when he is represeuted as hajipy and tnum- 
phaiit. Such an exampli* lorri'cts the insolioice of i 
I human nature, .softens the mind of the beholder | 
j with .sentiiiK'nts ol pity and compassion, conitojts j 
I him under his own priv.ile -allliction, and leaches 
him not to judge ol men’s vii tin s by then successes. I 
I lannot think of one rc.d heio in all antiquity so ' 
f.ir raised above human infirmities, that he might ' 
not bo veiy natuially represented in a tiagcdy as j 
plunged 111 inislorliuies ami raldrinlies. The poet i 
may still find out some pi evading passi^i or indis- 
cretion in his cliaiacter, and show it in such a in, in- 
ner, as will Rufiii lently acquit the gods ot any in- 
justice 111 Ills sufferings. For, as Iloraco observes 
in my text, the best imm is faulty, though not in so 
gH-at a degree as those whom we generally cull b 
vicious men. p. 

“ If such a strict poetical justice as some gentle- p \ 
men insist upon were to be observed in this ait, I ’ 
there is no mauner of reason why it should not ex- ! 
tend to heroic poetry as well as tragedy. But we I 
hniJ it so little observed m Homer, thatliis Aclulles 
is placed 111 the greate.st point ot gloiy and siHces',, 
though Ins chnratler is nioiaily vicious, and onlv 
poetically gooU if I may use tlie phiase of oui mo- i 
lie in iiiiiis 'Ike ^Eneid la filled with innoc'n*, 1' 
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unhappy persons. NiJus and Kuiyahis. Lausua and 
Pallas, come uil to uut'ortunau* ends. The poet 
take.s notice in particular, that, lu the sacking of 
Tioy, Kipheus tell, who was the most just mau 
among the Trojans. 

—Cailit el Itipluni'i JU‘ili.s'*inim unus. 

Qui full 111 I'cucri.x, il servanlis'Aimas auijui • 

iJiis alilcr visum esl ii 4‘i7 

And that Pantheus could neither he preserved by 
his transcendent piety, rmr by the holy lillels of 
Apollo, whose priest ho was 

^ef U* lua })luruiia, Panilieu, 

I.afjentcm ;aeta-5. HOC \poUinia iiiTula toAit — Ilml v I2'J 

I might here mention the practice of aiitiont tragic 
poets, both Greek ami Latin , Init aa this pailicular 
IS touched upon in the jiapcr above ineiilioned, 1 
sliall pass it over in silence. I i onld produce pas- 
sages out of Aiislotle in lavour of luy opinion , and 
if 111 one place bo ,sa)s that an absolutely vntuous 
man should not be rcpiesented as unhapjiy, this 
<lo''s not justify any one wlio shall think ht l(^ bring 
in fin ahsoliUely iirtuous man upon the stage 
'idmse wlio aie ac^piaiutcd with that authoi’s way of 
wnlmg know \ery well that, to Lake tin whole ex- 
tent oi Ills siilijcit into liitt flivisioii’. oi it, lie often 
makes use ol such cases as aie imagmaiy, and nol 
lediuilile to piacticc. He liiuiselt dedares (hat 
such tragedies as ended unhai>pilr bore away the 1 
priz-" ill theatrical contentions, liom those winch 
ended liapjulv , and lor the ioitielli spLCulation, j 
which I am now considering, as il has given reasons | 
why thi'se are nioie apt to pli'a^e an audience, so it 
only proves that these are geneially jnclerable to the 
other, timugli at the same time it atlinns that many^ 
excellent liagedics have and ma) bo written in bolli 
kinds. 

I shall cunclmle witli ohsei-ving. that though tlie 
iSpectatoi above nieiitioiied is ,s<i tar ag<iinst the i ub* 
ot po(‘lual ju-tice, as to allirin lliat good men may 
meet witli an unliajipy eatastrojihe in tiagedy, it 
riocs not say tlmt ill iru ti may go oil' iinjmnished. 
'j'he leii^nu lor thi-^ distinction veiy plain, namely, 
nocanse tlie best ot men are vnious enough to jus- 
tifv PiovideiKe tor any niisfortuiies and allbctions 
which may bofal tiiem, but thcie are many men .so 
ciitmnal tliat they can have no claim or pieteiue to 
happiness. The best of men may desei ve punish- 
ment, but the woist ot men cannot dc.seive happi- 
ness ” 
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(^u.mivis cliyrt'ssu \eUris loiifusus .nnuu, 

L.iudn t.mu’n — Ji.i\ hat in 1 

Tljti’ ftriev <1 .(t llie deji.t! lure <tf iny rnend. 

Ills purpose of roLinii^^ I coniinoiid 

I nFiirvEinost people bi'gin the vvoild with a 
resolution to withdraw fium it into a ficnoua kind of 
solitude or retirement when they have made them- 
selves easy in it. Our unhaj)})inebs la, that wc find 
out some excuse or other for deterring such our good 
lesolutious until our intended reiieat is cut olf by 
death. But among all kinds of people there are none 
who are so hard to par* with the world as those who 
are grown old in the heaping up ol riches Then 
minds aresowaiped with their constant attention to 
gain, that it is very difficult for them to give their 
souls another bent, and convert them towards those 
objei ts, which though they aie proper fir every 
ftlage of Ijle, ere so more especially for tho last. 
Horace describes an old usurer ei3 so charmed with 


the pleasuicof a countiy life, (hat m order to make 
a purchase he called in ail his money; but W’hat 
wa» the event of it Why, m a very few days after 
he put it out again. 1 am engaged i.i this series of 
thought by a discourse which I had last week with 
my worthy friend Sir Andrew Ereepoit, a man of 
so much natural eloi|ueiice, good smise, and probity 
of mind, that I always iiear him with particular 
plea.sure As w(‘ were sitting togothci, lioing the 
sole remaining members of our club, Sir Andrew 
gave me an account of the iminy liusy scenes of life ! 

! in which he had lieen engaged, and at the same tune ' 
j leckoned up to me abundance of those lucky liita, j 
[whuli at another lime he would have called pieces i 
I of good fortune ; but in the temper of mind he was j 
then, he termed them mercies, favours of Prnvi- j 
deuce, and blessings U}Mm an honest industry , 
1 “ N<»w,” says he, “ you must know, uiy good friend, i 
1 am so used to cousuier myself as creditor and ; 
debtoi, (hat I often slate my accountvS after the same j 
manner with icgan! to heaven and my own soul. 
In tins case, when I look upon tfie debtor side, J ( 
find such innumerable articles, (hat 1 want anth- ! 
metic to east tlimn up; but when 1 lonk upon the 
creditor sid**, I fiiirl little more llian blank jiaper 
Now, though I am vejy well salisllcd that it is not 
in my power to balaiici‘ ai counts with my Makci, 

1 am lesidvcd liowcvcr 1o linn all my hiture endea- 
vours that way. You mu^t not tiieieloie lie sur- 
prised, my lii'Uid, if you liear that f am betaking 
iiiy.si'lf to a moie tluniglitbil kind of life, auii if I , 
meet you no moie m tliin place." ^ 

I could (lOt bin approve so good a resolution, not- i 
withstanding the loss I shall suffer by it. Sir An- j 
dn‘W has since explained luuistdf to me more at j 
large m the following letter, which is just conic to , 
my hands ' — j 

“ Goon Mr. ScKrTATou, i 


“ Notwithstanding my IriendT at tho cliili have , 
always lalhed me, wlion 1 have talked of rcLinng 
I from business, and repeated to mo one of my own 
sayings, that ‘amcicliant has novel enough until 
he hay got a little more ;' I efin now inform you, | 
that there is on<* in the world who thinks he has i 
enough, and is determined to p.iss (lie reniaimlei of . 
Ins lile in the enpiyinentof wliat he has. You know | 
me so w'ell, that I need not tell you 1 mean, by the I 
enioynient of my possessions, tlie making of them [ 
useful to the jniblie. As the gieatest part of my 
e^t^lte has hi'eii hitheito of an unsteady and volatile j 
naluie, t'lllicr tost upon seas oi llui tuat ing in funds, | 
it is now lived and settled in snlistantial aiies and 
toiK'ments. 1 have removed it from tlie unci'rlainty I 
of storks, winds, and waves, and disposed ol it in a j 
considerable piiuhase. This will give me gri'at j 
oppoitiiiiitv of being charitable in my way, th.it is, 

In selling iny poor neighbours to work, rind giving j 
them a comroil.ible subsistence out of their own ; 


industry. My gardens, my fish-pouds, my ai able j 
and p.isture-grounds, sliall he my several hospitals, j 
Ol rather workhouses, in winch 1 piopo.s^ to in.iiti- , 
tain a gieat many indigent peisons.'who ate now 
starving in my neighbourhood. 1 have got <i floe ^ 
spread ol improveable lauds, and in my own 
thoughts am already ploughing up some of them, 
fencing others; planting woods, and draining 
marches. In fine, a^ I have rny share in the surface 
of this island, I am restilved to muke it as beautiful j 
a spot as any in iier luaicsty’s dominions ; at least j 
tiiere is not an inch of it winch sliall not be culti | 
vated to the best advantage, and do its utmost for 

2 8 2 
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iti owiipr, As in niy nicicfintilL nniplnyiucut I m) 
(Usposcd of iny affairs, tlial, tnnu wliatcvci rvmior 
ot the coriipas's tlie wind blew, it w.is hrin^rnijr hnuii' 
nne or other oi iny ships , I hope as a hii.sbanduiau 
to (.ontiivc it »o, that not a showei of laui ora 
j^liiupse ot Minsliine shall tall upon my estate v,ilh- 
onl l eLteiiii^^ some p.iiL of it, mid (■oiitiibuliu^ to 
tlo produets ol the season. You know it has been 
hdherto iiiY opinion ot life, that it is thrown away 
when it IS not some way useful to others lint 
when I am riding out liy myselt, m tlie liesh air on 
the open heath that In s by my hoU'.e, 1 find «<evcial 
other thoughts glowing uji in me. I am now ol 
opinion, that a man ut my age may find business 
enough on hiiik'ell, liy setting Ins mind in ordei, 
\iiepaiing it toi iinotlo'r v\uild, and i ei ont'iliiig it to 
tile liiouglits oi firath I mii^'l thendore airjuamt 
yon, tliat besides tlio-^e iisii.il methods ol «lnmty\ of 
w'hi(h J liave helme -poken, 1 am at this very in- 
stant llndmg out a (oiiveiiieiit jdaie where I may 
laiild an alin>-liouse, wlmdi 1 int< nd to L-mlow' veiy 
handsomely toi a do/en siiperamnialed luishaml- 
nieii. It will be a gieat pleasuie to me to say my 
jiray ers twice a ilay with imm ot my own years, w lui all 
of them, us well as mysidf, may lia\e tiieii ihoiiglits 
taken up how they shall die, rather than how they 
sliull live, I leiiiember an exi idleiit say ing that I 
learned at si liool, P'tni^ nnovaf oy,i(. You know 
best whether it be in Virgil or in lloi.u'c, it is my 
business to apply it. If ymir affairs will permit yon 
to take tlie lountry air wdh me sometime;<, you 
shall Imd an apartment fitteef up lor yon, and sljall 
be evi'ry day entertaiin'd witli beef or nmttuii ol my 
own feeding, fish out of mv own ponds; and fiuit 
out of my own gaiden*. You sliall li<i\e liee egress 
and regress about my hou^e, without liaving ;uiy 
(juestions asked you; and, lu a woid, sm b ,i beaity 
weleome .is you may ('\peet (lom 

“ Your most sinceio I'lieiul 

“ and humble Servant. 

Amuii-w EauLi'diu’.” 

The idiib of which I am a memlior bnng en- 
tirely disjicrsod, I shall < oiisiilt my reader iie\t 
week upon a jiroject rel.itiiig to II. e institution of a 
iK'w one — (1 
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^^uid iligiiuir lanti) feiel hie pr.imissor hiatu ^ 

lion Ars rod vot 13 H 

111 wlint will all tins osti'iilatioii mil ? — Koicommov 

Sii\cic the late dissolution of the t liib, wliereot I 
have often declared myself a inembei, theje are 
very many peisoiis who, by letters, petitions, and 
rerommeiid.i'ions, ])ut up for the next election. At 
the same tune I must loinplain, that sevi ral inJt- 
jeet and uiiderhaml pr.utues have been made use 
of ujion this occasion. A certain country gentleman 
began to tap upon the tiist iiitormation he received 
of .Sii b'ogir’s death; when lie sent me up won! that 
if I would get him chosen in the pl.ace of tin de- 
ceased, he vv fluid p'-eseriL me with a barrel ot the 
b( st Oitober I had evi r tasted m my life The 
ladies arc ui gieat pain to know wdiom I iiitcml to 
elect in the room of Will Honey eomb. Some <d 
them indeed are of opinion that Mr. Honeyiornb 
did not take sufficient care of their inteiests in fbo 
elub, and are therefore desirous of having in it here- 
after a represeutativ e of their own St 's, A citucn 
who subscribes himself Y. Z., telh me that he 
hai one aud-twenty-shaTes in the Afiican comnany, 


! and otleis to hiibe me with ttie odd one m c.ise he 
m.iv smtied Sir Andrew Freeport, which lie thinks 
, would raise the creilit of that fund 1 have seveial 
letters dated fiom Jenny ManiTs, by gentlemen who 
, me I .uuiidates toi Captain Sentiy’s place; and as 
j manv fimn a coffee-hmisi' in I’anl’s churchyaid of 
such who would till up the vacancy occasioned bv the 
[death of my worthy fneml the clergyman, whom I 
'call nevci mention hut with a ji.irtunlar lespeil. 

! Ha\ mg matuii iy weighed these several particu- 
lars, with the many remimslrances tliat Irave been 
.made to in*- on this subjei t, and considei ing how 
' invidious an office I shall take upon me il 1 make 
the whole election depend ujioii my single voice, 

[ and being unw’iiling to exjiose myself to lliose rl.i- 
; mours, which on sueh anoieasuui will not fail to be 
raised .igaiiist me for prirliality, inj ustn r , eornip- 
lion, and olbei ipiaiities, which inv nature abliors, 

I have formed to mysedf the projci t id" a club .is 
[follows — 

I 1 h.ive thoughts of issuing out writs to all -and 
[every of the c labs that .uc establishi d in theiitn-s 
I of London and Westmiiistei , reipunng them to 
[ choose out ot tlieir respei live bodies a person ol tlu' 
;gieatest meiit, .iiid to retuin his name to me betoie 
l^ady-day, at winch time I intend to sit upon busi- 
ness. 

j By this means, 1 may have reason to bojie, tliat 
j tin* ( liib ovei which I sh.ill jmeside will be tlie verv 
i lIoW(*r and (pimttssence of .ill, other ( lubs. I have 
! eoinnninn ated this my proji-rt to none but a parli- 
j cul.ir tnend of mine, whom I have (clelnaled twice 
jin thnee loi his happiness m th.if kind of wit winch 
I IS commonly known by the name ot a ])un. The 
I only objection he makes to it is, (hat I sliall laisc 
[ uji enemies to luysc-lf if 1 ait with so reg.il an air, 
and that my detr.ictois, instead of giv.ng me tlie 
usual title ot Spectator, will be apt to call me the 
King of Clubs. 

1 But to pioceeJ on niy intended jirnject • it is viuy 
[ well known that 1 at lust .set forth m tins work with 
, the ch.iractei of a sili-nt man; and I think I have- 
Iso well preseivecl my taiitninily, that 1 do not re- 
' mi'inhei to have violated it with lliiei* sentetues in 
, the sjiaee of almost two years. As a monosyllable 
IS my delight, I have made veiy tew exclusions, m 
I tlie conversations which I have related, beyond a 
j Yes or a No. By this means, my n-aih rs have lost 
many good things winch I have liad in my heait, 
though I did notcaie for lUlenng ihem. 

Now III order to diveisily my character, and to 
show the woild how well I c.in talk it I liave .i mind, 

1 liave thoughts of being very loipunioiis in the eliih 
[which I have now umler consideiatum. But that I 
j may proceed the. more regulaily in this affair, I de- 
'fiigii, upon ihcliibt meeting o) tin* said dub, to have 
i! my mouth opened in lorm ; lutending to regulate 
j myself ill tins ji.ii ticnl.ir by ;i certain ritual wdiu li 1 
' have by me, that contains all the cen monies whuh 
' aio piactised at the opening of the month of a cai- 
dinal. I have likewise examined the forms winch 
' Were used of obi by Pythagoras, wheri any of ins 
I scholars, after an appieutic^'ship of silence, vvas 
'made trie ot his speech. In the mean lime, as I 
j have of late found my name in foreign gazettes 
j ujioii less occasions, I question not luit in then ne\t 
articles from Clreat Britain they will infoim the 
I world, that “the Spert.itor’s mouth is to be opened 
! on the tvventy-fifih of March next.” I may p'-ih.ip-j 
publi-.h'a very useful paper at that time of the ]'io- 
itcedings in that sidenmity, and ot the person- whe . 
shall assist at it. But of this more hereafter.- O. 
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.'^ic hoHdi el rionioii divmia valilnw atque 

C\u iirmbus \ enit IloR Ars l\tel vcr -IMO 

So iiiKiPiilH thf jhmIii/hm' of veisp, 

And *rt) divine a iUiei s lum Ikhi — Ro^commou 
“ Ml’. .Sl’KC I'ATOU, 

“ WuE.\ men of woithy and evcellmw gemusc^^ 
li.jvo obliged ivoild wi Lh }»eJiutifu) and instructive 
uiifiiig'N, U is in the natui u of grautude that pran*- 
should be returned them, as one proper consequent 
ww.iid of tla ir perl'm malices. Nor has mankind 
ev(;r been so ilegiMiruitelv sunk but tliey have made 
this return, and even wlion they have not been 
vvioiight up b) the gcneion= endeavour «o as to re- 
ceive the advaiitaoe^ designed by it 'I’his piane, 
whiili arises Inst lu the nioutli ot jiaituulai per- 
sons, spieads and ]a>t'= aicc/iding to the meiiiot 
autliois , and vvlieu it thus nn ets with a lull siueess 
f hanges its denominali'iri, and is t died fame. 'I'hev, 
who have Jiajipdv anived at tins, are, even while 
they live, ndlamed by the aekiiovvicdgmeiits ot 
others, and spurn'd on to new undertakings tor the 
heneht of luaiik’nd, iiotw ithr-lTurJing the fletraetion 
wdiicli some uhject temjieis would cast iijmn them - 
but when they dece.ise, then < haiacbTs being fiec 
fiorn the sluidow whuh em j laid them uu<h‘r, hegin 
to shiiie out with tin' gicater splendour , their spi- 
fits survive in their woiks ; the) aie admitted into 
the Jiigliest (’oiripaiiifVi, uiid they Lontinue plisising 
j and uistiuf ting jmslenty trom age to age. Some of 
Ibf best gam a (liatacler, by being able to show 
(bat they aie no '•trangeis to iheiu * and others ob- 
tain a now w irmlh to labour Ibr the liappiness and 
ease of mankind, troiu a n tb'ctioii upon those ho* 
nmiis whuli are paid to their nieinoiieg 

“ The thought o1 this took me up as I tuineJ over 
tlio^o epigiaii's wlui h aie the lemaiiis of several ol 
tim w its of (jreeee, andpciceiud iiitiny deduatedto 
I the lame of those who had esceilod iii beautiful 
; poctie pci foniuiiK es, Wlicrcfoi e, in puisnaine to 
j luy thouglit, I loiicludod to do something along 
I With iheiu to Iningilieu piaiscs into a m\v ll■•h' 
and language, fm the cncouragi ireiit of (ho--r u jn-io 
modest teiiipeis may be deteiuul In (he feai oleiny 
ordi'tiav’tioii fioin fair attemjifs, to wlinli tiieii pans 
mi, gilt rendci (hem equal. Yon will pcoreuo tiiem, 
as they follow, to be comeivcfl in the lonn ol epi- 
tajihs, a sort of writing whicli is wholly set apait lui 
a shoi t-ponifed method ol piai.se, 

ON OUPHi rs, WHII 11. N U\ AMri’V’li'R 
1 No Jofi^'cr, Oipheui.. .iliall iliy sti.iiuH 

I biMi' stones, and lots .uid hvasi i .iloiii; llip plains. 

No Itni^ir soiillip till* boi^teioiis \miuK to slei [>, 

Or slill the billowii of ilu< i.igmj' di I'p, 

I For thou art tjone J he Muses uioure tliy fall 

I Iti Holenin strains, thy motlu i most, of .dl. 

1 \o niortah, idly for y our sons ye ino in, 

I If thus a fjoddesa < euld not save hi r o\m> 

I “ Observe hero, that if we lake the Idhlo for 
, gi anted, as it was believed to he in that age whim 
I the epigram was written, thi tuin appears to have 
' piety to the gods, and a resigning spit it in it.s ap- 
I {ilieatMii, But if wc eoiiMder the point with respect 
I to nur present knowledge, it will he less esteemed; 
j tlioU'.:h the author hitnself, because lie believed it, 

) may still before valued than any one who should 
; now wiitc with a point ol the same nature. 

j ON IlUMEU. tlV ALiniEUis OF MYTlLKNE 

I Still in our ears Aiuliomai lie oomplains. # 

And Mill) in «i!fht the fate of 'Iroy rt-ruaiiis 
St-ill Ajiix still M,*r tor s di.ip^ d .donp 

1 bui h 5tr.in,.e ( lu lidiiliin nt mscih in llm mu 


W'hose hirtli could more than one tioor realm adorn, 

For all llie woihl is proud Hint he was hoin 

“ The thought in the first part of this is natural, 
and depending upon poesy; in llie lattei pai t it i 
looks as it it would atm at the history (d seven (owns { 
(onlcnding Im the honour ol limner's hiith*pbu e ; 
hut when yon es.peet to niei't with (hat common 
stoiy the po<-( slidr's liv, uiid I, Uses tin* whole world 
lor a kind ot ar))it»*i, w Inch !» to end the contention 
amongst its .seveiol parts 

ON ANU'ltEON, HV AN^l ll’A'll' U ' 

I Ins tomli 1)0 llniio An, u icon ' Ml amimd j 

l.tl i\y wriMlln-.iet n.a\ n is tlc( k tin pround, j 

And liom uh e.ulli, (Mirn h d liy siu h .i pii/i\ I 

Let wells o! imlk and stio mis el wme aiisc 

So will Ihiiu! a'-hns yi'l a i»lt .i me koow, , 

II ai'y pleasure leaili the shadei biiow, i 

“ 'I'he poet hcK* W’lillmi U))on i< an lasy gay | 
nnlhor. and he who wiitcs upon him has tilled lns i 
own head with (In* ihaincter of his subject He 
Hecnis to love Ins theme so miK !i. tiiat he (hiuks of 
nothing hilt pleasing him ab if lie were tvLill alive, 
by c'nfernig info hi.s lihcitin** s[itnf , ,so (li.it tin* 
humour is tasy .uni g.iy, resembling Vuaiieon in 
ils air, laisml by suih images, and [imnied with sin h 
<i (urn as be might hrive used I g-jve ii a plai e 
here because (lie aiiflior mav have ib-sioned it Im 
Ills bonont ; and 1 t.iKe an ojiporliiint y I’lom it to 
a<lvise olheis, that when (hey would jiiaise tuey 
( autiously avoid evoiy loosci (jualilic.itioii, and lix 
only wliere tiicie is a^eal foundation in merit. 

ON KljfllVJ[nb>. h\ ION. 

Divine Iciniindos Mi,s tmiil) we si'f*. 
ho I 111, Is not .1 nn iiuineiu lor Ha e. 

, ho imu li .e tliou foi d, tiiiire dl will own 

'lliy mime and lasliiii; pr.use adoin Iht sloiie. 

“ The thought heie is line, but its (ault is, that 
it !S ooneial, that it may belong to any gteat man, 
because it points out no ji.irliculai chaiader. It 
would be betiei il, when wc light upon siu li a. turn, 
ne joJi) It with someibiug llmt i i n umst i ibes and 
bounds it to ll.e (pi.ihtics ot our subject. He who 
gives Ills jiiaise m gloss, will idteu appear citlicr to ' 
hav<* been a sli.ingci to tlio'C* be wntes upon, or 
not to have (ouini any thing lu them whuh ts p'aise- 
W(othv. 

ON .‘■orilOC'l Eh, liV ,^l\I 0 MI>l'h 
Wind .Tcnilc evt mreen, to fui m a sliadt* 

Around the loj.il) wlnieh''! Imcli'i is l,ml, 

Swell i\\ wind lliy Imuyte, .uni minlume 
With idu'lnnt; r<ises and llie ilii-.iumi' vine. 

'I huM w ill thy laHnll^ k a\ ( s, with la. mla ■< iiutig, 

I'rove kd tmlden's d tin 1 iv -i )u sim^, 

Who‘,e .sold, • x.dtci* like .i Ciod ol wd 
Aimnij; tin Muses and tlie (.r.iees writ 

“ This epigiam I have opened moie thin any ol 
the lormer. the tbought t< wauls the laller end 
isccnied « biser couebml, so as to leipiiie an e.vplna- 
lion. 1 fam led the poet .luued at llie jm Une vvhu 1. 

IS geiieially made ot Ajiollo and the Moses, hi* sit- 
ling wnlh his harp lU the n 'Idle, and ibey arouinl 
him This looketl heauLihil lu m\ thought , and be 
cause the image arose bcluio me out ol tin; woids of 
ilm- original as 1 was reading it, I vcmtnred to cx- 
I hem itO 

ON MENHNDER, THE AlJ'l'IlOU DNNaMEI) 

The Vfiy* bees O Hwei t Memviidi i nun;; 

'I u taste ‘he Muses 'PMiii' upon [h_) tongue 
I lie ' ery lu.ieus nuiiie llw siem*s you writ 
Iheii h.ipi))' t)oinl of fmc expnssion hit 
'lliu.s *>1111 you live, you iriake your Alliens shine, 

Ami r.»ise iti glory to (lie skies iu llimt 

Tins epigram lius a respu t to flu H.aiactci e^ 
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Its subject ; Idf Menander writ reruarkubly wnh a j 
justness and (lunty of language. It has also told I 
the couiitiy he was born in, without either a set or ! 
.'I hidden manner, while it twists together the glory 
, of the poet and hi.s iiaticm, so ns to make the nation 
I depend upon his lor an increase of its own 
I ‘‘ 1 will offer no more instances at present to 
I show, that they who deserve praise have il returned 
them fit»rn ditlercnt ages ; let these which have been 
Lilli down show men that envy will not always pre- 
vail. And to the end that writers may more suc- 
cessfully enliven the eudeavouis of one another, let 
tlu*m consider, in some such manner as I have at- 
temtitcd, viliat may be the justest spirit and ait ol 
praise. It is indeed very haid to come up to it. 
Our praise is triHing when it depends upon fable; 
It 18 lalsc when it depends upon wrong (pialilica- 
lions ; it means nothing when it is geiunal; it is 
extremely (liHieult to hit when wo propose lo raise 
fharaiters high, while wo keep to them justly. 1 
shall end this with ti lustrihing liuL excellent epi- 
ta])Ji of Mr. Cowley, aheiein, with a kind of giave 
and philosopliH humour, lie vciy heautifully speaks 
of Itimseil fwithdiawii from the woild ami dead to 
all the mteiests of itj as ot a man leall) deceased. 
At the same time it is an instiuilioii how to leave 
the public with a good gtace. 

EPITAPHIUH VIVI AbrilOllIS 
Hie, O viator, >^ub laic parvulo 
C'oiileius hic rvt eomlitu^, hiejacet 
DcIuik lus liuniaiu lalionti 
ht'iie, siipervai'uaque vita, 

^<)n inilc'cora paupeno niieiis, 

Kl non iri(‘rti nohiiis otio, 

ViiiHKjue dilectm popcllo 
Diviliis aiiiinosua huatis. 

Post>i9 Lit ilium (litciti luuiUmm, 

[ Lii U'rr.i jam iiune ijuaiiUiUi ,‘utlicil' 

I'.xempla sit l uris, viator, 
i 'ten a sit ilia levH, prccaic. 

Ilu' sparjio Hurt's, spafi^c l)ie\es rosas, 

Nam vita yauili’t rriortu.i lloiilms, 
liL‘rl>iH»jue odoiatJs euroiia 
V'uLis adliuc tint u' III calcnlcni 

I TllK LIVlNtr AUl’HDit'.s KPIIAIMI 

t Eiom tile's superlluoiis tarts tidari; d, 

i ills (Iclit of Immaii tod dischaig tl, 

I litre Cowltj lit'i, beneath this shed, 

I 'to ev ly vvuildly iiiteresl dead 

j tv nil ilctiMU puv erly coiilent , 

His liours of east not idly ‘<ptn( , 

’I’o lorliiiie » nootls a fot- proluss d. 

And li.itiiiu ivealtli, by all citresy d 
lis sme, be s dead, for lo ! how aiimll 
A spvjl of earth is now Ins all ' 

O ' wish tliHl earth may lightly lay. 

And ev ry care bt far away ! 

Bring tlow'rs, the shorl-liv'd roses bring, 

! 1 0 hit di'( eas d lU olleraig ' 

I .'Vnd sweets around th« poet slrovv, 

hdsl jet with lift) Ins ashes glow.’ 

I 'J'hc publication ot these criticisms having pio- 
tured mo the following letter from a very ingenious 
gentleman, I cannot lurbear inserting it iii the vo- 
luiiu‘,* though it did not come soon enough to have 
; a place in any of my single papers. 

i “ Mr. SPhCTAToR, 

j “ Having rf*ad over in your paper, No. 551, some 
of the epigrams made by the Grecian wits, lu com- | 
ineiuiation ol their celebrated ports, I could not for- 
bear Diuidmg you another, out of the same coUec- 
tmii ; winch I take to bo as great a compliment to ' 
j Homer as any that has yet been paid him, j 


* '1 ho translaiion uf Cuw ley's epitaph, and all that follows, 
e\<'cpi ihe conohuling loilor signed Bhilonicus, was nol printed 
In tlw opcct ill hilio, but lidded m the 8vo edition of 17 H2 


WIm first traustnbed the fain jus "I'rojaii war. j 

And wi.Hi* Ulysses' acts, O Jove, make kiioivn 
For since 'tis corunn thnio those poems are, i 

No more let Homer boost tl ey are his own | 

“ If you think it worthy of a place in your spivu- I 
Ittlions, foi aught 1 know (by that mediis) it may lU I 
time be jointed as often in English as it has already i 
been in Greek. | 

“ I am (like tlie rest of the world), i 
“ Sir, your great Admirer, 

“ 4th Dec. “ G. K.” 

The reader may observe that the beauty this 
epigram is'diffrrent from that of any lu the forego- 
ing. An iiony is looked upon as the liiitht pallia- 
tive of praise; and very often conveys the noblest 
jianegyric under the appearance of satire. Homer 
is heie seemingly accused and tieated as a plagiary, j 
but what IS drawn up m the form of an accusation 
is certainly, as my correspondent observi-s, the 
greatest compliment liiat could have beem paid to 
that divine poet. 

“ Dear Mr. Si'Eitator, 

“ I am a gcuLlemdii of a pretty good fortnne, and 
of a tempsr imp.ilient ol any thing which 1 think an 
injury. However, I alwavs (piarrelled accoidiiig lo 
law, and instead of attacking my adversary by the 
dangerous method of swoul and jnstol, 1 made luy I 
.issdulls b) that more secure one ot writ or v\ arrant 
1 cannot help telling you, that either by the justice 
ot my causes or the supciiority of my counsel, I 
have been gpnerall) successful, and to my gieat 
satisfaction 1 can say it, tiiat by three actions of 
slander, and half-a-dozen tie.spasses, I h.i' e for se- 
veral years enjoyed a pel feet traiujuilhly in my re- 
utatiou and estate . by these means, also, 1 have 
een made known to the judges; the s^'r) cants of 
our circuit aie mj intimate tiiends; and the oina- 
montal counsel pay a very piofound respect to one 
who has made so gieat a tiguic in the law. Affaiis of 
conseijiience having brought me to town, I h.nl the 
cunusit) the other day to visit VV^estiuiiistcT-hall ; 
and, having placed myself in one of the courts, ev- 
pected to be most agieeably entertained. After the 
court and counsel were with due ceremony seated, 
up stands a learned gentleman, and began. When 
this matter was last “stirred" before your Lord- 
ships ; the ne.Kt humbly moved to “ quash" .in in- 
dictment; another complained tliat his adversary 
had “snapped" a judgment; the next infoimed tlie 
couit that Ins client was stripped of his possession , 
another begged leave to ai quaint his lordship thal 
they had been “saddled" with costs. At last np 
got a grave serjeaiit, and told us his client had been 
“ hung up" a whole term by a wiit of crmi. At 
this 1 could boar it no longer, but came Inthci, mid 
lesulvcd to apply myself to your honour to interposu 
with these gentlemen, that they would leave oft' suen 
low and unnatural ex^)resslon^ . for surely though 
the law) ers .subscribe to hideous French and false 
Latin, yet they should let tlieii cheutH have a little 
decent and pioper English for their money. What 
, m.in that has a value lor a good name would like to 
I have It said in a public court, that Mr. Such-a-one 
was stript, saddled, or hung-up ? This being what 
has cscfipud )our spectaforial observation, be pleased 
to lorrect surh an illiberal cant among piofesscd i 
speakers, and yiAi will infinitely oblige, i 

“ Your humble Servant, j 

“ PhILONICL’S."* I 

“ Joe’i, Coffee-house, Nov. 28." j 

* No 551 la rot lettprcrl in the Sped, in folio, nor Naa it un> 
signature in the 8vo oi .2ino. ediUona ot 17 12 
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Qui prBB((ravat artes 

Infra ie pu.iit.ui, extincLu^ aniabiiur idem. — H or 2Ep i 13 
For Ihosp arc haled lhat excel Liie rest. 

Although, when dead, they are belov'd and blest—CRKRCH 

^ As I was tumbling about the town the other day 
m a hackney-coach, and delighting myself with busy 
scenes in the shops on each side of me, it came into 
my head, with no small remorse, that I had not 
been frequent enough in the mention and recom- 
inendation of the industrious ^lart of mankind. It 
\ery naturally upon this occasion touched my con- 
science in particular, that I had not acquitted my- 
hell to my triend Mr. Peter Motteux. That indus- 
trious man of trade, and formerly brother of the 
quill, has dedicated to mo a jinein upon tea. It 
would injure him, as a man of business, if I did not 
let the world know that the author of so good verses 
writ them before he was concerned in tiaffic. In 
order to expiate my negligence toward.s him, I im- 
j mediately resolved to make him a visit. I found 
I Ins spacious warehouses filled and adorned with tea, 
China, and India-ware. I could observe a beautiful 
j ordoiinaiice of the whole ; and such different and 
I tonsiderable branches of trade carried on in the 
j same house, I exulted in seeing disposed by a poeti- 
cal head, lu one place w'ere exposed to view silks 
I of vaiious shade s and colouis, rich brocades, and the 
j wc'.iltliiest product, of foreign looms. Hero you 
might see the finest laces held up by the fairest 
I hands; and tliero, examined by the beauteous eyes 
i of the biiyeis, the most delicate cambrics, muslins, 

I ^iid linens I could not but congratulate my friend 
on the humlile, but I hojic bciiciioial, use he had 
I made of his talents, and wished I could be a patron 
I to hia trade, as he had been pleased to make me of 
; hi3 poetry. I’be honest man has I know that mo- 
dest desire of gam which is peculiar to those who 
j understand better things than riche.s; and I dare 
I say he would be contented with much less than 
[ what 18 called wealth iii that quaiter of the town 
' which he inhabits, and will oblige all his customers 
I with demands agreeable to the moderation of his 
desires. 

j Among other omissions of which I have been also 
j guilty, with relation to men of industry of a superior 
! Older, I must acknowdedge my silence towards a 
i proposal frequently enclosed to me by Mr. Reuatus 
j Harris, organ-builder. The ambition of this .arti- 
' ficcr is to erect an organ m St. Paul’s cathedral, 

[ over the west door, at the entrance into the body of 
I the church, wdnch in art and magnificence shall 
; transcend any work of that kind ever before in- 
I veuted. The proposal in perspicuous language sets 
, forth the honour and advantage such a performance 
j would be to the British name, as well as that it, 

I would apply the power of sounds in a manner more 
I amazingly forcible than perhaps has yet been known, 

! and I am sure to an end much mcire worthy. Had 
the vast sums which have been laid out upon operas 
I without skill or conduct, and to no other purpose 
I but to suspend or vitiate our understandings, been 
I disposed (his way, we should now peiliaps have had 
I an engine so foimed as to strike the minds of half a 
j people at once in a place of w'orship, with a forget- 
I iiilness of piesent care and calamity, and a hope of 
1 endless rapture, joy, aud hallelujah hereafter. 

I When I am doing this justice, I am not to forget 
: the best mechauic of my acquaintance, th%t useful 
) servant to sciences and knowledge, Mr. John Kow- 
1 ley; but think I lay a great obligation on the pub- 
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lie, by acquainting them with hia proposals for a j 
pair of new globes. After this preamble, he pro- I 
misob m the said proposals that, [ 

IN TIIK CELESTIAL GLOBE, 

“ Care shall be taken that the fixed stars be ' 
placed according to their true longitude and latitude, 
from the many and correct observations of Hevelius, 
Cassini, Mr. Flamstead, reg. astonomer; Dr. Hal- i 
ley, Savilian ptofessor in geometry in C)xon ; and j 
from whatever else can be procured to render the I 
globe more exact, instructive, and useful. j 

“ That all the constellations be drawn in a cun- | 
OU8, and particular manner ; each star in so ' 

just, distmct, and conspicuous a proportion, that its i 
true magnitndo may be readily known by bare in- j 
spection, according to the different light and sizes | 
of the stars. That the track or way of such comets 
as have been well observed, but not hitherto ex- 
pressed in any globe, be carefully delineated in this.” 

IN THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE, 

“ That by reason the descriptions formerly made, 
both m the English and Dutch great globes, are 
erroneous, Asia, Africa, and America, be drawn in 
a manner wholly new; by which means it is to be j 
noted that the undertakers will be obliged to alter | 
the latitude of some places lu ten degrees, the Ion- j 
gitudc of others m twenty degrees ; besides which i 
great and necessary alterations, there be many re- 
maikaUe countries, cities, towns, rivers, and lakes, 
omitted in other globes, inserted here accoiding to 
the best discoveries made by our late uavigators. 
Lastly, that the couise of the trade-winds, the mon- 
soons, and other winds periodically shifting between 
the tropica, be visibly expressed. 

“ Now, in regard that this undertaking is of so 
universal u.se, as the ailvanceinout of the most ne- I 
cessary parts of the lunthcmalics, as well as tending 1 
to the honour of the British nation, and that tlio ' 
charge of carrying it on is very expensive, it is de- 
sired that all gentlemen who are willing to promote 
so great a work will be pleased to siil-stribe on the 
following conditions : — 

“ I. The undeitakcis engage to furnish each sub- 
scriber w'lth a celestial aud terrestrial globe, each of 
thirty inches diameter, in all icsjmrls curiously 
adorned, the stars gilded, the capital cities plainly 
distinguished, the frames, meridians, horizons, hour 
circles, and indexes, so exactly fiinshod up, and ac- 
curately divided, that a pair of these globes will 
really appear, in the judgment of any disinterested 
and intelligent person, worth fifteen pounds more 
than will bo demanded for them by the undertakers. 

II. Whosoever will be pleased to subscribe and I 
pay twenty-five pounds in the manner follm\ing for j 
a pair of the globes, either for tlicir own use, or to ^ 
present them to any college lu the universities, or 
any public library or schools, shall have his coat of 
arms, name, title, seat, or jilace of rcMdence, ike. 
inserted in some coiivenieat place of the globe. 

“ III. That every subscriber do at tir'-t pay down 
the sum of ten pounds, and fifteen pouads more upon 
th^ delivery of each pair ol globes perfectly fitted 
up. And that the said globes be delivered witliiu 
twelve months after the number of thirty subscnbci^ 
be completed; and that (he subsi nbers be serve 1 
with globes m the order in which they subscribed, 

‘‘ IV. That a pair of these globes shall not here 
aftei be sold to any peison but the subscriliers under 
thirty pounds. 

“ V I'bat, if there be not tliirt) subscribers wilhiu 
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four months after the first of December 1712, the 
money paid shall be returned on demand by Mr. 
John Warner, goldsmith, near Temple-bar, who 
shall receive and pay the same according to the 
above-mentioned articles.” — T. 


11 is sent me from gentldmeif who belong to a body 
which I shall always honour, and where (I cannot 
speak It without a secret pride) my speculations 
have met with a very kind reception. It is usual 
for poets, upon the publishing of their works, to 
print before them such copies of verses as have been 
made m their praise. Not that you must imagine 
they are pleased with their own commendation, but 
because the elegant compositions of their friends 
should not be lost. I must make the same apology 
for the puhlualion of the ensuing letter, in which 1 
have suppressed uopaitof those prtiises that are 
given my speculations with too lavish and good- 
natured a hand ; though my correspondents can wit- 
ness for me, that at other times I have generally 
blotted out those paits in the lettcis which 1 have 
received from them. 

O. 

“ Mr Spj ctatou, 

“ In spite of your invincible silence you have 
Ho undertakes to be at the charge of it himself, piu- I found out the method of being the most agreeable 
vided he may have the erecting of galleries on eveiy j companion in the woild: that kind of conversation 
side, and the letting of them out upon that occasion. ' vvhitli you hold with ihe town has the good toituiie 
I have a letter also from a bookseller, petitioning { of being always pleasing to the men of taste and 
me in a vciy humble manner that he may have the I leisure, and never olfeusive to those of hurry and 
printing of the speech which I shall make to the ^ husiness. You aic never heard but at what Horace 
assembly upon the fiist opening of my mouth. 1 am | calls dexiio (emjjort!, and have the happiness to oh 


No. 503.] THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1712. 

Noc lasisae pudot, Bed non Incidere ludum. 

lion 1 Ep. XIV 35. 

Once to be wild Is no such foul disKrace. 

Itul 'tis 80 still to run the fraulio race — C rekcii. 

The project which I published on Moj^day last 
has brought me in several packets of letters Among 
llie rest, 1 have received one from a certain projec- 
tor, wherein, after havmg represented, that in all ! 
probability the solemnity of opening my mouth will 
draw together a great confluence of beholders, he 
proposes to me the hiring of Stalioiicis’-hall for the 
more convenient exhibiting of that public eeremoiiy. 


informecl Irom all parts that there arc gieat canvas- 
sings in the seveial cdubs about town, upon the 
choosing of a proper person to sit with me on those 
arduous affaiis to which I have summoned them. 
Three clubs have alreadv piocceded to election, 
whereof one has made a clouhle retuin. If I find 
that my enemies shall take advantage of my silence 


seive the politic lulo which the same discerning au 
thor gave his friend, when he .enjoined bun to deh- 
ver his book to Augustus : — 

.Si validiis. SI Iwtus cnt. li denique posceL — 1 Ep xiii 3 
-AVht'ii vcxnifj cares are fled, 


^Vhcll well, when uierry, when he asks to road — Crkh-b 


to begin hostilities upon me, or if any other exigency i You never begin to talk but when people are desi- 
of affairs may so require, since I see elections in «o rmis to hear you; and I defy any one to he out of 
great a forwardness, we may possibly meet before humour until you leave off But I am led imawares 
the day appointed; or, if matteis go on to niy satis- | into reflections foieign to the original dchign of tins 
faction, I may perhaps put ofl the inrelmg to a fur- , epistle; which was to let you know, that some un- 
thcr day ; but of this public notice shall be given j leigned admirers of your iiiiiiiilable jiapers, who 


In the mean time, [ must confess that I am not a 
little giatilicd and obliged by that concern which 
.ippu.iis in this great ciiy upon my present design 
ot la) mg duwu this paper. It is likewise with much 
satislactiun that I find some ot the mostoutljing 
parts of the kingdom alai mod u[)nn this occasion, 
having received letters to expostulate with me about 
It fiom several of my readers of the remotest 
hoioughs of CJreat Britain. Among these I am very 
well ])lcased with a letter dated from Bei wiek-upon- 
Tweed, wheiciu my correspondent compares the 
ofiice, which I have foi some time executed in those 
realms, to the weeding of a great garden ; “ which,” 
says he, “ it i.s not suflicient to weed once for all, 
and altcrwards to give over, but that the work must 
ho continued daily or the same spots of ground 


could, without any flattery, greet you with the salu- 
tation UBcd to the eastern iiionaichs, viz. ‘ C) Spec , 
live for ever,’ have lately been under the same ap- 
prehensions with Mr. I’liilo-Spec. ; that the haste 
voii have made to dispatch your best friends poi- 
lends no long duration to your own short visage. 
We could not, indeed, find any just grounds lor 
complaint in the method you took to dissolve that 
venerable body; no, the world was not worthy or 
your divine. Will Hone) comb could not, with any 
reputation, live single any longer. It wxis high 
tune for the Templar to turn himself to Coke; and 
Sir Roger’s dying was the wisest thing he ever did 
HI his hie. It was, however, matter of great gnei 
to us, to think that we were in danger of losing mj 
^ degant and valuable an cntcitaiiimeiit. And we 


which are cleared for a while will in a little time be ! could not, without sorrow, rcllect that wc were likely 
overrun as much as ever.” Another gentleman lays | to have nothing to intenupl our sips in the morning, 
before me several enormities that are already sprout- I and lo suspend uur euffeo in mid-air, between our 
ing, unci which he believes will discover thenibelves | lips and right ear, but the ordinary trash of news- 
in their full growth immediately after ray disappear- j papers. We resolved, therefore, not to part with 
ancp. ” Thci^ is no doubt,” says he, ” but the you so. But since, to make use of your own allu- 
ladics’ heads will shoot up as soon as they knou-^ ■ sion, (ho cherries began now to crowd the market, 
they arc no longer under the Spectator’s eye; and j and their season was almost over, we consulted our 
1 have already seen such monstrous broad-brimmed ! lutuic enjoyments, and endeavoured to make the 
hats under the arms of foreigners, that I question , e.xquiMtc pleasure that delicious Iruit gave our taste 
not but they will overshadow the island within a | as lasting as wc could, and by drying them, protract 
month or two after the dropping of your paper.” j their stay beyond its natural date. We own that 
But, among all the letters which are come to my | thus they have not a flavour equal to their juicy 
hands, there is none so handsomely written as the , bloom ; but yet, under this disadvautage, they pique 
lollowmg one, winch I am the more pleased with as | the palate, and become a salV'clr better than any 
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otner fviiit at it? first jippoa ranee. To speak plain, 
there arc a number of us who have b' gun your 
works afresh, and meet two nights in the week in 
order to give you a re-heariug. Wo never come 
together without drinking your health, and as sel- 
doin part without general expressions of thunks to 
you for our night’s improvement. This we conceive 
to be a more useful institution than any other club 
whatever, not excepting even that of Ugly Faces. 
We have one manifest advantage over that renow’ued 
Society, with respect to Mr. Spectator’s company. 
For though they may brag that you sometimes make 
>our personal appearance amongst them, it is im- 
possible they should ever get a word from you, 
whereas you are with us the reverse of what Fhae- 
dria would have his mistress be in bis rival’s com- 
pany, ‘ present lu your absence.’ We make you 
talk as mu( h and as long as we please ; and, let mo 
toll you, you seldom hold }our tongue for tiie whole 
evening. I promise myself you will look with an 
(*ye of favour upon a meeting which owes its oiiginal 
to a mutual emulation among its nieinbeis, wdio 
shall show the most profound respectful your paper; 
not but wc have a very gieat value for your pel son. 
and I dare say you can no wheie hud four more 
sincere Adiuireis, and humble Servants, than 

“ T. F. (i S. J. T. E. F.” 


No. 551 ] FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1712. 

• Tontaiida \ i,i est, qua me quoquo possiin I 

7 ollcrc humo, vjcIokiuo miiiui voliiarc |»('r or.i 

Vnu. (.curg 111 y I 
>i( vs ways I nmst nttempi, iny grovcllmg n.une I 

7 o raisi* aloft, and wing my lllgiii to fame. — Ohydkn j 

I AM obliged for the following essay, as well foi* 
tliat whith lays down rules out of Tully for piormn- 
ciation and action, to the ingenious author ol a poem 
just published, entitled Aii Ode to the Cieator of the 
World, occasioned by the Fragments of Oipheus. 

“ It IS a leuiaik, made aa I remember by a cele- 
brated Frerieh authoi, that no man ever pushed his 
capacity as far as it was able to extend, I shall not 
inquire whether this asseitiou bo sti icily true. It 
may sufUcc to say, that men of the gieatesi applica- 
tion and acquiromenls can look back upon many 
vacant Spaces, and neglected parts of time, which 
have slipped away from them unemployed; amt 
there is haidly any one considering peisoii in the 
woild but IS apt to fancy with liiuiself, at .some time or 
other, that if his life were to begin again he could 
hll it up bettci. 

“ The mind is most provoked to cast on itself this 
ingenuous reproach, when the examples of such 
men are presented to it .is have far ouLsliut the gene- 
rality of their species in learning, arts, or any valu- 
able improvements. 

“ One of the most extensive and imjiioved geni- 
uses we liave had any instance of in oui own nation, 
or in any other, was that of .Sir Francis Bacon, Loul 
Vcrulain. This great man, by au extraordinary 
force of nature, eompass of thought, and indefatiga- 
ble study, had amassed to himself such stoies of { 
knowledge as we cannot look upon without ama/e- j 
meat, llis capacity seemed to have grasj^'d all that ' 
was revealed in books before his ti.ne; and, not' 
satisfied with that, he bc'gan to strike out new tracts ' 
of science, too many to be travelled over by any one j 
man m the compass of the longest lile These 
therefore he could only mark clown, like* •inpei feet j 
coastings m maps, on supposed points of land, to be | 
furthci discovered and ascei tamed by the industry 


j of after-ages, who should proceed upon his notices 
I or conjectuies. 

j “ The excellent Mr. Boyle was the person who 
I seems to have been designed by nature to succeed 
to the labours ami inquiries ot that extraordinary 
genius I liave just racnlioned. By innumerable 
experiments, he in a great moasuie filled up those 
' ilaus and outlines ol scieuce, which his predecessor 
lad sketched nut. llis life was spent in the pursuit 
ot nuluie tlivough a great variety of lorras and 
changes, and in the most latioiial as well as devout 
adoiation of its divine Author. 

“ It would be impossible to namo many persons 
who have extended their capacities so far as these 
two, ill the studies they pursued ; but my learned 
readers on this occasion will naturally turn their 
j thouglits to a third,* who is yet living, and is like- 
wise the gloiyof our own nation. I'hc improve- 
ments which others had made in natural and muthe- 
matical knowledge has so vastly incioascd in his 
Jiaiids, as to affoid at oiicc a wonderlul instance how 
great the <apacity is of a human snul, and how iii- 
exhuustiblo the subject of its inquiries: so true is 
thal remark in holy writ, that ‘ though a wise man 
seek to find out the works of Fiod from the begin- 
ning to the end, yet shall he not be able to do it.' 

“ I cannot liclj) menfioimig licrc one chauictcr 
j nioie of a dillcrent kind indecvl from these, yet such 
I a one a-^ may serve to show the wonderful force of 
natuio and of ajiplicatioii, and is the most singular 
instance of a univeisal genius I have ever met with. 
The pel sou I mean is Leonardo de Vinci, an Italian 
painter, descended from a noble family in Tuscany, 
about the beginimig of the Bixieenthf century. In 
Ins profcasioii ot histury-paniting he was so great a 
master, that some h.ue atliimcd he excelled all who 
went before him. It is certain that he raised the 
envy of Michael Angelo, who was his conteinpoiary, 
and that from the study ot his wuiks Raphael him- 
j sell learned his best manner of designing. He was 
,a master too in sculpture and architecture, and 
j skilful in anatomy, mathciiuilics, and mechanics. 

! The aqueduct from the liver Adda to Milan is men- 
tioned as a work of his cuntnvance. He had Icained 
sevcial Jaiigii.*ges, and was acquainted with the 
studies of history, })liilosoph\ , j)fa*tiy, and music. 
Though It is not iiccessaiy to my jueseiit purpose, 
1 cannot but take notice, that ail who have writ of 
him mention likewise his pcrleclion of body. 'J'he 
instances of his stiength .ire almost luciedible. Ho 
IS described to have been of a wcdl-fuimcd person, 
and a in.ister of a' I genteel pxeiciscs. And, hcstly, 
we aie told that lus inoial qualities weie agieeable 
to Ins iiatuial and intclJei tual eiidowmcnts, and 
that he was of an honest and generous mind, 
adorned with gieal sweetness ot manners, ] might 
break off the account of him here, hut 1 luiagim- it 
will be an ciUeitainmeiU to the cuno.Mty of my 
readers, to find so reui.arkahlo a diaiacter liislin- 
guiahed by as remaikable a eii cumstaiice at his 
death. The fame of his works having gained him 
a universal esteem, he was invited to the court of 
France, where, after some time, hi^fellsick; and 
Francis the First romiug to see him, he raised him- 
self m his bed to acknowledge the honour which 
was done him by that visit. The king embraced 
him, and Leonardo, tainting in the same instant, 
expired in the arms of that gBcat monarch. 

“ It 18 impossible to attend to such instances as 
these without bemg laised into a contemplation on 

* o:r Isaac Newlon + IIo was born ni 1415, and died in 1530. 
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the woudt'rf'il nature of a human mind, which is | 
capable ut such progressions m knowledge, and can 
rontam such a variety of ideas without perplexity or 
conluMon. How reasonable is it from hence to infer 
lU ihviuu original! And whilst we find unthinking 
matter endued with a natural power to last for ever, 
unless annihilated by Omnipotence, how absurd 
would It be to imagine that a being so much supe- 
rior to it should not have the same privilege ! 

“ At the same time it is very surprising, when we 
remove our thoughts from such mstunces as I have 
mentioned, to consider those we so frequently meet 
with 10 the accounts of barbarous nations among 
the Indians ; where we find numbers of people who 
hcai'ce show the first glimmeriugs of reason, and 
seem to have few ideas above those of sense and 
appetite. These, methiiiks, appear like large wilds, 
or vast uncultivated tiacts ot human nature, ami, 
when wc compaio them with men of the most ex- 
alted chai alters in arts and leainiug, we find it 
dilliLult to believe that they arc creatures of the 
same sjiecies. 

'* Some are of opinion that the souls c'f men are 
all n.iluially equal, and that the great dit>parity wc 
so olieii observe arises from (he dilleient organiza- 
iion 01 stiuclure of the bodies to which tney are 
united. But, whatever constitutes tins first dispaiiiy, 
Hie iii'.xt great diilereiice which we find between men 
in then seveial acquirements is owing to accidental 
(iitlerences in their education, foitunes, or couise of 
Ide. 'I'he soul is a kind ol rough diamond, which 
leijuires art, labour, and tune, to polish it, I'oi 
want of which many a good natural genius is lost, 
ui lies uufashioiied, like a jewel in the mine. 

“ One of the strongest nituements to excel m 
such arts and accomplishmeiiu as arc m the highest 
I'steem among meu, is the natural passion which 
the mind ol man has for glory; which, though it 
miiy be laully in the excess ol it, ought by no means 
to Ije discouiaged. Pci haps some moralists are too 
severe in beating down this pimciplc, which seems 
to be a spring iinpluutcd l>y nature to give inotnni 
to all the latent powers of the soul, and is alwajs 
oiisorved to exeit itself with the greatest toice in 
Iho most generous di.spoaitions. The men whose 
characiers have shone the biightest among the an- 
cient Romans, appear to have been strongly animated 
by tins passion, Cicero, whose learning and ser- 
vites to ins couiitiy die so well known, was mllained 
by it to an extiavagant degree, and warmly presses 
Luccoius, who was composing a history ot those 
times, to be very particular and zealous in relating 
the story of Ins consulship; and to execute it 
speedily, that he might have the pleasure of enjoy- 
ing m his lileliiue some jiarl of the honour which he 
foiesaw would be paid to his memory. This was the 
ambition of a gieat mind; but he is faulty in the 
degree of it, and cannot roll am from soliciting tho 
historian upon tins occasion to neglect the strict 
laws ol history, and, in praising him, even to exceed 
the bounds ot truth, d’hc jounger Pliny appears to 
lidve had the same passion for fame, but accom- 
panied with greater chaateness and modesty. His 
mgeuiuus manner of owning it to a friend, who had 
pioiiipted him to undertake some great work, is cx- 
qu,siiely beautiful, and raises him to a certain 
grandeur above the imputation of vanity. ‘ I must 
confess,’ says he, ‘ that nothing employs my thoughts 
more than the desire 1 have of perpetuating my 
name, which, iii my opinion, is a design worthy of 
a man, at least ol such a one, who, being conscious ot 
no guilt, is not afraid to lie remembered by posterity.* 


“ 1 think I ought nut to cimclude without lUte 
resting all iny readers m the subject of this discourse; 
I shall therelore lay it down as a maxim, that though 
all are not capable of shining in learning or the 
politer arts, yet every one is capable of excelling 
in something. The soul has in this respect a certain 
vegetative power which|fanuot lie wholly idle. If 
it IS not lam out and cultivated into a regular and 
beautiful garden, it will of itself shoot up in weeds 
or flowers of a wilder growth.” 


No. 555-1 SATURDAY, DECEMBER G, 1712. 

llospue quo<l non es Pkrs Sat iv 51. 

Lay the ficUlioiw character aside. 

All the members of the imaginary society, which 
were described in my liist papers, having disap- 
peared one after another, it is high lime for the I 
Spectator himself to go otf the stage. But now I ! 
urn to take my leave, I am under much greater I 
diixiet) than I have known for the work ol any day j 
since 1 undertook this piovince. It is much niuio ' 
dilficnlt to converse with the wuild in a real than a , 
peisonated ebaratter. That might pass lor humour ! 
in the Spectator, which w»uuld look like ariogance 
in a writer who sets his name to his work. The lie- ' 
titious person might condemn those who disappiovcd ; 
him, and extol his own performances willionl giving ; 
uffeute. He might assume a iriock aulliurity, with- , 
out being looked upon a^ vain and conceited. Tho [ 
praises or (cusuie,-. ot himself fall only upon tiie j 
creature of his iinagiuation ; and, if any one finds 
fault with him, tho author may reply with the pin- | 
4os<»pher of old, “ Thou dost but beat the case of 
Auaxarcbiis.” When I speak in my own piivale i 
sentiinents, I cannot but address iu)selt fn my , 
readers in a more subniisbive manner, and with a ' 
just gratitude lor the kind reception which they have 
given to these daily papeis, which have been pub- 
lished fur almost the space of tw’o years last past. 

I hojie the apology I have made, as to tlie lice nee , 
allowable to a Icigned character, may excuse any J 
thing which has been said in these discouises of the ' 
Spectator and Kes works; but the imputation ol the | 
grossest vanity would still dwell upon me if I did i 
not give bume account by what means 1 was enabled j 
b) keep up the spirit of so lung and jppioved a per- , 
tormance. All the papers marked wiih a U, an L, ! 
an I, or au U, that is to say, all the papers which 1 ! 
have distinguished by any letter in the name of the | 
muse Clio, were given me by the geiitleinau of whose j 
assistance I tormaiiy boasted in the pielace and j 
concluding leaf oi my Tatleis.* I am indeed much ; 
more proud of his long-continued friendship, than t | 
should be of the fame of being thought tho author j 

any writings which he himself is capable ol pro- . 
dueing. 1 remember when I finished The Tender ' 
Husband, I told him there was nothing I so ardently j 
wished, as that we might sometime or other publish i 
a work, wiitten by us both, which should beai the i 
name of The Monument, in memory ot our triend- i 
ship. 1 hcaitily wish what I have done here were j 
as honorary to that sacred name, as learning, wit, i 
ami humanity, render those pieces which I have | 
taught the reader how to distinguish tor his. When ! 
the play above uieiitioned was last acted, there wen; ; 
so many applauded sltokes in it which 1 had from 
the sameMnd, that I thought very meanly of myself 


• ,\diiuon. 
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ihat I have never publicly acknowledged them. 
Alter 1 have put other friends upon iiuportuniug 
him to publish dramatic aa well as other writings 
he has by him, I shall end what I think I am obliged 
to say on this head, by giving my reader this hint 
tor the better judging of productions— that the 

best comment upon them l||pld be an account when 
the patron to The Tender^uisband was m England 
or abroad. 

The reader will also find some paners which are 
marked with the letter X, for which he is obliged to 
the ingenious gentleman who diverted the town with 
the epilogue to The Distiessed Motlier. I might 
hiiic owned ^jj^se several papers with the free con- 
sent of these genthimen, who did not write them 
with a design of being known for the authors. But, 
as a (andid and sincere behaviour ought to be pre- 
ferred to ail other cousidorations, I would not let my 
heart reproach me with a consciousness of having 
acquired a praise which is not my right. 

The other Resistances which I have had have been 
conveyed oy letter, sometimes by whole papers, 
and other times by short hints from unknown hand.s, 

I have not been able to trace favours of this kind 
with any certainty, but to the following names, 
wlinh I place in the order wherein I received the 
obligation, though tlie first I am going to name can 
h.udly be mentioned lu a list wlioreiii be would not 
(lesi'ive the ])rcceden(.e. The peisons to whom I am 
to make these acknowledgments arc, Mr. Henry 
ftlaityn, Mi, Pope, Mr. lluglics, Mr. Carey of Mew- 
Collcge in Oxford, Mr, Tickcll of Qiieen’.s in the 
same uiuvcisity, Mr, Painell and Mr. Eusden of 
Trinity in Cambridge Thus, to <;peak m tiie lan- 
guage of my late tiiond, Sii Andrew Freeport, I 
have balanced my accounts W'lth dll niy creditors for^ 
wit and learning. But as these o.vcelleut perfor- 
iriaiues would not have seen the light without the 
means of this pajier, I may still arrogate to my.seJf 
the merit of their being commuiwcated to the public. 

1 have nothing more to add, but having swelled 
this wmrk to five hundred and fifty-five papers, they 
will be disposed into seven volumes, tour of which 
are already published, and the three others in the 
ness. It will not be diunaiuled of me why I now 
cave otT, though I must own myself obliged to give 
an aceonnt to the town of my time hereafter; sinec 
I retire when iheir partiality to me is so great, that 
an eilition of the former volumes ol Spectators of 
above nine thousand each book, is already sold off, 
and the tax on each half-sheet has brought into the 
stamp-office, one week with another, above 20/, 
d-week aiising from the single paper, notwithstand- 
ing it at first reduced it to less than half the nunibei 
(hat was usually punted before the tax was laid. 

I humbly beseech the continuaneo of ibis inclina- 
linn to favour what I may hereafter produce, an^J 
hope I have m many occurrences of ray life tasted 
so deeply ot pain and sorrow, that J am proof 
against mucli more jirospcrous circumstances than 
any advantages to which my own industry can pos- 
sibly exalt me. 

I am, my good-natured Reader, 

•Your most obedient, > 

Most obliged humble Servant, 

Richard Sterlk. 

Pi/jf vcltte et plaudite. Ter. 

Tbe following letter regards an ingenious set of 
goDtlrmen, who have done me the honour to make 
me one ot their society — 


“ Mh. Si’EtTATOK, Dec. 4, 17P2. 

" The acailemy of painting, lately established in 
London, having done you and themselves the ho- 
nour to choose you one of their directors ; that noble 
and lively art, which before was entitled to your re- 
gard as a Spectator, has an additional claim to you, 
and you seem to be under a double obligation to take 
some care of her interests. 

“ The honour of our country is also concerned 
in the matter I am going to lay before you. We 
(and perhaps other nations as well as we) have a 
national false humility as well as a national vain 
glory; and, though we boast ouraehes to excel all 
the world in tilings wherein we are outdone abroad, 
m other things we attribute to others a superiority 
which we ourselves possess. I'his is what is done, 
particularly in the ait of portrait or face-paiiumg. 

“ Painting is an ait of a vast extent, too great by 
much for any mortal man to be in lull possession of 
in all its parts; it is enough it any one succeed in 
painting faces, history, battles, landscapes, sea- 
pieces, fruit, lloweis, or drolls, &c. Nay, no man 
ever was excellent in all the branches (though many 
in number) of these seveial arts, for a distinct part 
I take upon me to call every one of those several 
kinds ol painting. 

“ And as one man may be a good landscape-pain- 
ter. but unable to paint a face or a history tolerably 
well, and so of the rest; one nation may excel in 
some kmds of painting, and other kinds may thrive 
better in other climates. 

“ Italy may have the picfereuco of all other na- 
tions for history-painting ; Holland for drolls, ami 
a neat finished manner ol working ; Franco (or gay, 
janty, fluttering pictures; and England for por- 
traits : but to give the honour of every one of these 
kinds of painting to any one of those nations on ac- 
count of their excellence in any of these parts ot it, 
is like adjudging the prize of heroic, dramatic, lynt, 
or burlesque poetry, to him who has iloiic well in 
any one of them. 

“ Where there are the greatest geniuses, and 
most helps and encouragements, it is reasonable to 
suppose an art will arrive to the greatest perfection ■ 
by this rule let us consider our own country with 
re.spect to lace-painting. No nation in the woiid 
delights so muen in having their own, or fnends’, 
or relations’ pictures ; whether from their national 
good-nature, or having a love to painting, and not 
being encouraged in that great article of religious I 
pictures, which the purity ot our worship reliifies the 
free use of, or from whatever other cause. Uur helps 
are not inferior to those of any other people, but 
rather they arc greater; for what the antique 
statues and bas-reliets which Italy enjoys are to the 
history-painters, the beautiful aud noble faces with 
which Fmgland is conlcsscd to abound are to face- 
paiiiters; aud, besides, we have the greatest num- 
ber of (he woiks of the best masters, in that kind of 
any people, not without a competent number of those 
of the most excellent in evoiy other part ot paint- 
ing. And for encouragement, the w- alth aud gene- 
rosity of the Euglisii nation affords jhat in such a 
degree as artists have no reason to complain. 

• “ Aud accordingly, m fact, face-painiing is no 
where so well perlormed as in England : I know 
not whether it has lain m your way to observe it, 
but I have, and pretend to be a tolerable judge. 1 
have seen what is done abroad; and can assure you 
that the honour of that branch of painting is justly 
duo to us. I appeal to the judicious observers for 
the truth of what I assert. If foreiguers have often- 
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times, or even for the most part, excelled oui 
natives, it ought to be imputed to the advantages 
they have met with here, joined to their own inge- 
nuity and industry ; nor has any one nation distin- 
guished themselves so us to raise an argument in 
favour of their country; hut it is to be observed 
that neither French nor Italians, nor any one ot 
either nation, notw'ithstaiidiug all our prejudices ni 
their favour, have, or ever had, lor any considerable 
time, any character among us as face-painters. 

“This honour is due to our own country, and has 
been so for near an age ■ so that, instead of going 
to Italy, or elsewlioie, one that designs ior porliail- 
painting, ought to study in England. IlilherMich 
should come from Ihdlaud, France, Italy, Germany, 
&c. us he that intends to pra< tise any other kinds 
of painting sliould go to those jiarts whore it i^- in 
the greatest pellet tion, It is said the blessed viigin 
(lest ended fiuiii heaven to sit to St Luke, I dare 
venture to alliini tii.it, if siie should desne another 
Madonna to he painted Ijv the life, she would eoinc 
to England ; and am of opinion that nur present 
president, Sir Godfrey Kneller, from his impiove- 
ment since he aimed in this kingdom, would per- 
form that office better than any loreigriei hvilig. 

I am, with all possible respect, 

“ Sir, youi most humble and 

most obedient Seivanl,” &c. 

The ingenious letter signed The W(‘atlier 
Glass, with se\erul others, wcie received, but came 
too late, 

POblSCIlirT. 

It had not come to uiy knowledge, when I left off 
the Spectator, that I owe seveial excellent senti- 
ments and agreeable piei'es in this work to Mr. 
luce, of Gray's luii. • “ K. Sthki b.’’ 


No. 5.%.] FRIDAY, JUNE IB, 1714. 

Qaalis ulii in lucoin cololier, mala £{raniinii p.elus, 
Frlj^id.i sub terra liiiniiluii) (juem hruina te>>t bat, 

Nunc j.iOjnis rioens txtiviis, nitnliistjue jiivcnta, 

Lubri( .a e(»uvolvil snlilato itrctore Urg.i 
Aiduu*! ad solein, ol linguis mu at oh* irisubos 

ViKo A ll li *171 

Sosiinies, renew’d in youtli, the (rested snake, 

\V ho slept the winU'i in a thorny brake ; 

And, casting otT lus slough when spring returns. 

Now looks aloft, and witli new glory hums 
Heslor'd vMth pois nous herbs, his ardent mles 
Itellerl the sun, and i.iis'd on spoes he rules. 

High o’er the grass hissing lu rolls along. 

And brandishes by fils hi.s Unky longue — DiivurN. 

Ur()N laying down the office of Spectator, I ac- 
cpiaintcd the woild with my det>iga of cletling a 
now club, and of opening my mouth in it alter a 
most solemn maiiiiei. Roth the election and the 
ceremony aic now past ; but not Imding it so easy, 
as I at first imagined, to break ihrougli a filly years’ 
silence, 1 would not venture into tlie woild under 
the character of a man wlio picteiids to talk like 
other people, until 1 had arrived at a full freedom 
of speech. 

1 shall reserve ffir a u other tune the history ot 
such club or 'Hubs of which I am now a lulkative 
hut unworthy member; and sh.all here give an ac- 
count ot this smpusiug change which has been pio- 
duced in me, and wliuh I look upon to be as re- 
markable an acainent as any recorded in histoiy, 
since that which happened to the sou of Cioesurj, 

“ Tina wi*B itlu' cniiclusion of the aeventh volume of tho 
fipi'ciator, as ongni.illy pulihalicd Ihe infenuediale lime w.is 
filled up by i)ur uutliori wllli Uie Ciuardi.ui 


after having been many yoari^.as much tongue-tied 
as my self. 

Upon the fiist opening of my mouth I made a 
speech, consisting of about half a dozen well-turned 
periods, but grew so very hoarse upon it, that for 
three days together, instead of finding the use of my 
tongue, I was afraKl||||at I had ijuite lost it. 
Resides, the unusual eWPnsiou of my muscles on 
this occasion made my face ache on both sides, to 
such a dcgiee, that nothing but an invincible leso- 
lutiou and perseverance could have prevented me 
from falling back to my monosyllabh's. • 

1 afterward made several essays towards speak- 
ing ; and th.it I might not be startlAat my own 
voice which has happened to me mor^hnn once, I 
used to read aloud iii my chamber, and have often 
stood in the middle of the street to call a coach, 
where I knew there was none within hearing. 

When I was thus grown pretty well acipiainted 
with my own voice, 1 laid hold of dll ())i))ni(uiiiti(‘s 
to exert it. Not earing however to speak mueh by 
myself, and to diaw upon me the whole atteution ol 
those I conversed with, I used lor some time to 
walk every moinnig in the Mall, and talk in choius 
with a paii;el of Fienchmen. I found my modesly 
greatly leheved by the communicative temper of 
this natiuu, who are so very socablo as to think 
they .lie never better comp.uiy thau when they aie 
all opening at the same tune. 

I thcMi laiieied 1 might receive great benefit fiom 
female couvci.satiou, and that 1 should have a con- 
venience ot talking with the greater freedom wlmii 
1 was not under any nnpc'dimcni of thiuking: I 
thcicfdre thiew myself into an assembly of laches, 
but could not for my life get in a woid among them ; 
and lound that if I did not change my Lompanv I j 
was in danger of being ic'duced to my pimiitivc ! 
taciturnity. j 

The coffee-houses have ever since been mv chief j 
places of ie.soit, wlieic I have in.ide the greatest ! 
impiovemeuts; in order to wlueli 1 have taken a j 
particular caie never to bo of thesauu* opinion with | 
the man I eoiivi'rsed with. 1 was a loiy at RuUou’s, ' 
and a whig at Uhild's, a fiiend to the Englishman, j 
[or an advocate lor the Examiner, as it best senetl I 
my turn: some fane) me a great enemy to tlie I 
French king, though in reality I only make use of | 
him for a help to discourse In short, I vvrangle | 
and dispute lor ex‘*r(iso; and havt^ caiiied tins 
point NO far, th.it I was ome like to have been iini 
through the hotly for making a little too free with 
my betters, 

111 a word, I am quite another man to wh.it I was. 

— Nil I'uit unquam 

T.im tlispar Nilii Hor ] Sat. in IS, 

NolhiiiR was ever .so uiihKc | 

My old aeqnainranep scaiie knew me, nay, I j 
lA-as asked the other day by a Jew at Jonathan’s, 
whethei 1 was not related to a dumb gentlem.in, 
who used to come to that coffee-house But I think 
I never was better pleased lu lu) life thau about a 
week ago, when, as I was battling it across the table 
with a young Templar, his companion gave him a 
pull by the siecve, bogging him to come away, loi 
that the old png would talk him to death. 

Being now a very good jirolicient in discourse, 1 
shall appear in the world with this addition to my 
character, that my countrymen may leap the fruits 
of my new-acquired loquacity. 

Those jyho have been present at public disputes 
in the univcrsitj know that it is usual to maiulam 
I heresies for argument’s sake I have hoard a man 
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n ino 8 t impuflent SotHiian for half an hour, who has 
oein an oithodox divine all his life after. I have 
Ukon th»' fiaine method to accomphish myself lu the 
V'lft of uttciance, having talked above a twelve- 
month, not !>o much for the bcnetit of my hearers, as 
of myself. But, Since l|^avc now gamed ihe 
faculty J have been so Ic^Hbndeavouri ng after, I 
nitond to make a right it, and shall think 

myself obli KU) loi the future to speak always iii 
tiuth and siuceiity of heart. While a man is learn- 
ing to fence, lie practises both on friend and foe; 
but when he is a master in the art, he never exerts 
it but on what he thinks the light side. 

That this Iftst allusion m.iy not give my reader a 
wrong idea ol my design in this paper, I must here 
inform him, tliat the author ol it is ol no faction ; 
(hat lie IS a fiieiid to no interests hut those of truth 
and viitue ; nor a foe to any hut those of vice and 
folly. Though I make mom iioi^e m the world 
than [ used to do, I am still residved to net in it as 
an iiulideient spectator. It is not my ambition to 
incioase the number eiibei of wings or tones, but 
ot wise and good men; and I could heartily wish 
there were not faults common to bolh paities, which 
.illbid me siitlicient matter to W'otk upon, without 
descending to those which are peculiai to cither 
It in a multitude of couiiseilois there is safety, 
we ought to tliiiik ourselves the secinest nation m 
the w Olid. Most of our gaiiets .110 inhabited by 
statesmen, wdio wab'h ovei the liluuties of their 
count ly, and make a shilt to keep Iheinselvcs fioni 
starving by taking into tlieir (aie the pioperties of 
their lollovv-subjc. '■‘s 

As these piditiciaiis ol liotli sides have alicady 
woikcd the nation into a most unnatural tciineut, 
shall bo so fai fioui endeavouring to raise it to a 
greafei height, that, on the contrary, it shall bo the 
child tendency ol my pajiors to inspiie my countiy- 
men with a mutual good-will and beiievoleme. 
Whatever f.mltsoitbei [laity may be guilty of. they 
aie lathoi inllamed than eined by those lejiioacliei 
wliH h they cMsi u[)on one another. The most likely 
imthod ot rectifying .iny inai.’s eomluct is by re- 
coiiimcndnig to bun tlie principles ol tiutb and 
honour, leligion and viitue ; ami so long as he acts 
with an eye to these principles, whatever parly be 
IS of, lie cannot fail ot lieiug a good Btiglishmaii, 
and a lover of bis couutiy 

As for the persons iamcerued m this work, the 
name-* of all of them, 01 at least of such as desiu* it, 
shall be published hcrealtei ; until which time I 
must entreat the couitcous leader to suspend liis 
curiosity, and rathci to < uiisidci what is written than 
who they arc that write it 

Having thus adjusted all necessary preliminaries 
I with my leader, 1 shall not trouble bun with any 
more prefatory di^couises, but prot ced in my oltj 
Method, and enterlain him with speculations on 
every useful subject that falls in my way. 

No. b37.| MONDAY, JUNE 21, 1714. 

Quilipo (Ionium tiniol amtiiguani, Tyrlo^qiie biUncuci 

VtKo ^11. 1. 66.\ 

Hp foars tlic ainl)ii;uou'< race, ami Tyrians <3 juhle-tongued. | 

“ TiiFRi, IS nothing,” says Plato, “ so delightful 
as (he licanng or the speaking of tiuth.” Fur this 
reaseii there is no conversation so agreeabje as that 
nl tlie man of integiity, who heai.s without any in- 
i' tenlion to liptray, auJ speaks without any luteution 
! to deceive. 
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Among all the accounts which are given of Cato, 
I do not remember one that more redounds to his ho- 
nour than the lolhiwing jiassage related by Plutarch. 
As an advoeate was jileailuig the cause ot his client 
belore one of the pnetors, he could only produce a 
single witness 111 a point whme the law reijuired the 
testimony 01 two jiersons; upon winch the advocate 
lusisted on tiie iniegrity of that person whom ho 
bad produced ; hut tlie ])ra;ior told him, that where 
the law required two witnesses he would not accept 
of one, though it were C/ivio himself. Smh a speech 
from a person who sat at the head of a couit of jus- 
tice, while Cato was still living, rdiows us, more than 
a thousand examples, the high reputation this man 
had gained amoug his contempuiai les upon the ac- 
count of his siiiLonty. 

When such an inllcxible uitegrity is a little soft- 
ened and qualified by the rules ot conversation and 
good bleeding, ibeie is not a more shining virtue in 
the whole catalogue of social duties. A man, liow- 
pver, ought to take great care not to polish himself 
out of his veiacity, nor to refine his beh.tvumr to the 
prejudice of his virtue. 

This subject IS exquisitely treated in the most 
elegant sermon of the great Biitish preacher.* I 
sliall b(*g leave to liansciibe out of it two or three 
sentences as a projxT introdiirtioii to a veiy cuiums 
letter, which 1 shall m.ike the cliiof cnterlaiument 
of this speculation. 

“ The old English plainness and sincerity, th.it 
gem n'vis integrity of iialme, and honesty ol dispo- 
sition, which always aigucs tiuu givaincss of mind, 
and IS usually ai compaiiied witli nmlaiinted courage 
and lesolution, is 111 a great meaBUie lost among us. 

“ The dialect of coiiveisation is now-a-days so 
swelled with vanity and ( omplimcnt, and so sur- 
fcib'd (as I may say ) ol expressions of kindness and 
icspect, that il a man that lived an age or two ago 
should retuin into the woild again, he would really 
want a dictionary to help him to niideistand his own 
biuguage, ami to know the true intrinsic value of 
tlie phiasc ni fashion , and would haidly at first 
believe at what a low rate tJie highest strains and 
expressions of kindness imagiiiald'? do commonly 
pass III cm lent piy mciit ; aud wdicu lie should come 
to undei stand it. would be a great while before he 
could bring lumselt with a good Lounteiiaiicc, and 
a good conscience, to converse with ni(*n upon equal 
teiiiis and in then own way.” 

I have by mu a biter wlio h I look upon fxs a 
gieut curiosity, and wliM h may serve as an cxrni- 
plihcalion to Ihc foregoing passage, cited out of tins 
most eccellent prelate. It is said to have been 
wiitteii ill King Chailcs the Second’s reign by the 
aiiiliassador of Bantam, t a little alter his ai rival in 
England. 

“ MASTbU, 

“ The people where I imw am have tongues fur- 
ther fiom their hearts than from Londtai to Bantam, 
and thou know'est the inhabitants 01 one of iJicse 
pla(*es do not know what is done in the other. 
They call thee and thy subjects barbarians, because 
vfe speak what wo nn*ari; and account themselves 
a civilized people, because, they speak one thing aud 
mean another truth they call barbarity, and false- 
hood politeness. Upon my first landing, one, who 
was .sent from the king of this place to meet me, 
told me that he was cxtremciy aoiry fur the storm 


» Arclioishop TiiloUion. vok u sermon c p 7 edit, in fobo. 
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I had met with just before my arrival. I was troubled 
to hear him grieve and afflict himself on my ac- 
count; hut 111 less than a quarter of an hour he 
Biniled, and was as merry as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Another who came with him told me, by 
my interpreter, he should be glad to do me any 
service that lay in his power. Upon which I de- 
siri^d him to cany one of my portmanteaus for me ; 
but, instead of serving me accutding to his promise, 
he laughed, and bid another do it. I lodged the 
hrst week at the house of one who desired me to 
think myself at home, and to consider his house as 
my own. Accordingly I the next morning began 
to knock down one ot the walls of it, in oidei to let 
in the liesh air, and had packed, up some of the 
household goods, of which I intended to have made 
thee a present ; but the false variet no sooner saw 
me falling to work, but he sent woid to desire me 
to give over, for that he would have no such doings 
lu his house. 1 had not being long in this nation, 
before I was told h) one, for whom I had asked a 
certain favour from the chief of the king’s servants, 
whom they here call the lord-treasurer, that I had 
eternally obliged him, I was so surprised at his 
gratitude, that 1 could not foibear saying, ‘ What 
servKc is there w h^ch one man can do lur another, 
that can oblige him to all eternity?’ However, I 
only asked him, for iny revvuid, that he would lend 
me his eldest daughter during uiy stay in this coun- 
try ; but I quickly found that he was as treacherous 
as the rest ot his countrymen. ^ 

“ At my hrst going to ( ourt, one of the great men 
almOvSt put me out of countenance, by asking ten 
thousand pardons of me tor only treading by acci- 
dent upon my toe. They call this kind ot lie a 
compliment ; for, when they are civil to a great 
man, they toll him untruths, tor which thou wouidest 
order any of thy oflicere of state to receive a hun- 
dred blows upon hi6 foot. I do not know how I 
shah negotiate any thing with this jieople, Bince 
there 18 so little credit to be given to them. When 
I go to see the king’s senbe, I am generally told 
I that he is not at home, though perhaps I saw him 
; go into his house almost the very moment before. 
Thou wouldest tancy that the whole nation arc phy- 
sicians, lor the hrst question they always ask me is, 
how J do ; 1 have this question put to me above a 
hundred times a-day, nay, they are not only thus 
inqui‘'itivo after my healili, but wish it in a more 
solemn manner, with a full glass in their hands, 
every time I sit with them at table, though at the 
same time they would persuade me to drink their 
liquors in euch quantities as I have found by ex- 
perience will make me sick. They ulten pretend 
to pray for thy health also in the same maunei*; but 
I have more reason to expect it Irom the goodness 
of tliy ronstiiutiou than the sincerity of their wishes. 

! May thy slave escape in safety from this double- 
I tongued race of men, and live to lay himself once 
I more at thy feet in the royal city of Bantam !** 
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Qul lit, Mepceiuia, ut nemo, quam mbi Rortem 
beu ratio dedent, »eu fors objecent, ilia 
Coiiteiiiua vival laudet diversa aoqneiites’ 

O fortuiiati •■riercaUJres, gravw ar.nis 
•Vliies ail. multojam fractiw membra labore! 

CkJTitra mercaior, navem jactaniibus austris, 

Mtbtia eat pouor C^uld enuii ’ concurntur. hone 
Momento nta inora vemt, aut Victoria la;ia. 

Anriculam laudat juris lejjumqiie pcrilua, 

SubgalU cantum vonaultor ubi osUa pulsaL 


Ille, datia vadihua qul rure exitactus in urhein eat, 
is<‘los foheoa viveiiU’s rlamat ni urbe. 

Cjptera degencrc hoc (adco aunt multa) lot|a!icem 
Delassiire valent Kabiuin. Ne te merer, audi 
Quo rem detlucam Sj qub Deus, en ego, dual. 

Jam faciamquod vulUs: eris tu, qui nuajo miles, 

Mercator, tu consultus mpdo ruaticus Hiiic voa, 

Vos hino miitatis di<4c<H|feariibus Kj.i, 

Quid statist Nolint. licet esse hcatis 

lIoR 1 sat, 1. I 

Whence is t, Miecena/ that ho few nppiove 
*] he stale they re plac'd in. and incline to rove . 

Whether against their will by fate inipos d, 

Or by consent and prudent choice e^^pous d ’ • 

Happy the morLhant! the old soldier cries, 

Itrokc with fabgucs and waibke enterprise. 

The men bant, wlitni the dieaded hurricane 
losses his wealthy cjigo on the mam. 

Applauds the wars and toils of a caniimign ■ 

There itn engagement soon decides your doon>, 

liravely to die, or eome victorious home j 

'llie lawyer vows the farmer's life i-» beat, 

^\heu at the dawn the clients break lus rest 
The farmer, having put in bail t' ajipear. 

And fori d to town. ( ries they arc hapinesL there 
V\ilh thousands more of this inconstiuit race, 

Would lire o'en Fabiiis to relate each case 
Not to detain you longer, pray atiend, 

The issue of all this : bhould Jove descend. 

And grant to every rnnti ins rash deinaiul, 

To run his lengths with a neglectlul lumd. 

First, giant the harass d warrior ii release. 

Bid him to trade, and tiy the faithless .seas. 

To purchase treasure and declining ease ; 

Next, call Uie pleader from his learned strife, 

To the calm blessings of a country hie • 

And with these sepaiale demands dismiss 
Kaeh HU|)plianl to enjoy the pionqs d bliss: 

Don't you believe they il run ? Not one will move. 

Ihough proffer d to be liapjiy from above — Hoankcr 

It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all ! 
the misfortunes of mankind were cast into a public | 
stock, in order to be equally distributed among the I 
whole specie‘5, those who now think themselves tlio | 
most unhappy would prefer the share thc'V arc already ! 
possessed of befoic that which would fall to them by ' 
such a division. Horace has carried this thought a i 
great deal iurther in the motto of my paper, v\iiicli ■ 
implies, that the hardships or misfortunes we ho , 
under aic more easy to us than those of any other I 
peibon would be, in case w e could change conditions | 
with him. j 

As I wa? ruminating upon these tvvo remarks, and ! 
seated in my elbow-chair, 1 luseiisibly fell asleep; 

I when on a sudden methought there was a proclama- 
tion made by Jupiter, that every mortal should bring 
111 his griefs and calamities, and throw them toge- 
ther in a heap. There was a large plain appointed 
for this purpose. 1 took riiy stand in the (ontic of 
It, and saw with a great deal ot pleasure the whole 
human species mai clung one alter another, and 
throwing down their several loads, which iinme 
diately grew up into a prodigious mountain, that 
seeiped to rise above the clouds. 

• There was a certain lady of a thin airy shape, who 
was very active m this solemnity. She carried a 
magnifyin,g glass in one of hei hands, and was 
clothed m a loose flowing robe, embroidered with 
several figures ot fiends and spectres, that discoveied 
themselves in a thousand chimerical shapes as her 
garment hovered in the wind. Theie was home- 
thing Wild and distracted in her looks. Her name 
was Fdnc*y. She led up every mortal to the op 
pointed place, after having very officiously assisted 
him in making up his pack, and laying it upon his 
shoulders. My heart melted within me to sec my 
fellow-crcaturcs groaning under their respective 
burdens, liiid to consider that piodigious bulk of hu- 
man calamities which lay before ^le. j 

There were, however, several persons who gave I 
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I me great diversion upou this occasion. I observed | No. 559.] FRIDAY, JUNE 25, 1714. 
one bringing in a fardei very carefully concealed . ... ’ . 

under old embro.dered clink, wh.ct upon his 
[ throwing it into the heap, I discovered to be 1 o* Tam facileoi'dicat. votu ut prtebeataurem? 

j verty. Another, after d great deal of puffing, threw Hor, 1 Sat t 20. 

down hi8 luggage, which, JlDon examining, 1 found Were it not juft that Jove, provok’d to heat, 

to 1)0 his W'lfe triflera from the hallow’d seat, 

mi ' 1 . , 1 ^Ir jn 1 ‘iU And utirelcntina stand when they entreat?— HoRNKtK 

There were multi tudeslPiovers saddled with very ^ 

whimsical burdens composed of darts and flames; In my last paper I gave my reader a sight of that 
hut, what W'as very odd, though they sighed as if mountain of miseries which was made up of those 
their hearts would break under these bundles of ca- several calamities that afflict the minds ot men. 1 
lamities, they could not persuade themselves to cast saw With unspeakable pleasure the whole species 
them into the heap, when they came up to it; but, thus delivered from its sorrows; thougli at the same 
after a rew faint efforts, shook their heads, and time, as^ we stood round the heap, and surveyed the 
marched away as heavy loaden as they i-ame. I seveial materials of which it was composed, there 
saw multiUdcs of old women throw down 'their, was scarcely a mortal in this vast multitude, wdio 
wrinkles, and several young ones who stripped did not discover what he thought pleasures and 
themselves of a tawny skin. There were very great blessings of life, and wondered how the owners of 
heaps of led noses, largo lips, and rusty teeth. The them ever came to look upon them as burdens and 
tinth ol it IS, I was surprised to see the greatest part giievaiices. 

of the mountain made up of bodily defoi raities. Ob- As we were regarding very attentively this con- 
seiving one advancing towards tnc neap with a fusion of miseries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter 
larger cargo than ordinary upon his hack, I found is‘<ued out a second proclamation, that every one 
upon his near approach that it was only a natural was now at liberty to exchange his affliction, and to 
hump, wliuh he disposed of with great joy of heart return to his halutdtion with anv such other bundle 
among this collection of human miseries. There as should be delivered to him, 
were likewK'-c dijstempers of all sorts ; though I could Upon this, Fancy began again to bestir herself, 
not but observe, that there were many more ima- and, parcelling out the whole heap with incredible 
ginary than real. One little packet I could not hut activity, recommended to every one his particular 
take notice of, which was a complication of all the patket. The hurry and coufusmn at this time was 
diseases incident to huimiii nature, and was in the not to be expressed. Some observations which I 
hand of a great many fine people; this was called made upon the occasion I shall communicate to the 
the spleen. Rut wliat most of all surprised me, was public, A veneiable gray-lieaded man, who had 
a reuiaik I made, that theic was not a single vice laid down the cholic, and who 1 found wanted au 
or folly thrown into the whole heap; at whuh I heir to his estate, snaU hed up an undutiful son that 
was vciy much astonished, having coucludpd withiit* had been thrown into the heap by his angry father, 
myself, that every one would take this bppoitunity The graceless youth, in less than a quarter of an 
of getting rid of his passions, prejudices, and hour, pulled the old gentleman by the beard, and 
frailties, had liked to have knocked his brains out; e«) that 

I took notice in particular of a very profligate meeting the true father, who came towards him with 
fellow, w'hn 1 did not (piestion came loaden with his a fit of the gripes, he begged h>m to take his sou 
crimes: but upon searching into Ins bundle I found again, and give him back his chohe; but they were 
that, instead of throwing his guiU from him, he had incapable either of them to recede from the choice 
only laid down his mcnmiy, lie was followed by they had made. A poor galloy-Blave who had thrown 
another wortiilcss rogue, who flung away hib modesty down his chains, took up the gout in their stead, 
instead of his ignoianee, but made such wiy faces, that one might easily per- 

When the whole race of mankind had thus cast ccLve he was no great gainer by the bargain. It 
their burdens, the phantom which had been so busy was pleasant enough to see the several exchanges 
on this occasion, seeing mo an idle Spectator of that were made, for sickness against poverty, hunger 
what passed, approached towards me. 1 grew un- against want of appetite, and care against pain, 
easy at her presence, when of a sudden she held her The female world were very busy among tliem- 
magnifying-glass full before iny eyes. I no sooner sclyes in bartering for features; one was trucking 
saw my face in it, but was startled at the shortness a lock of gray hairs for a carbuncle, another was 
of it, which now appealed to me in its utmost aggra- making over a short waist for a pair of round shoul- 
valion. The immoderate breadth of the teaiuies ders, and a third cheapening a bad face for a lost re- 
made me very much out of humour with my own jmtation : but on all these occasions there was not 
countenance, upon which I threw it from me like ^ one of them who did not think tho new blemish, as 
mask. It happened very luckily that one who stooJ soon as she had got it into her possession, much 
by me had just before thrown down his visage, which more disagreeable than the old one. I made the 
it seems was too long for him. It was indeed ex- same observation on every other misfortune or ca- 
tended to a most shameful length; I believe the very laiinty which every one in the assembly brought 
chin was, modestly speaking, as long as my whole upon himself ip lieu of what he had nai ted with : 
face. We had both of us an opportunity of mend- whether it be that all the evils whic^ befal us are 
mg ourselves ; and all the contributions being now in some measure suited and proportioned to our 
brought in, eve’ry man was at liberty to ^exchange strength, or that every evil becomes more support- 
his misfortunes for those of another person. But able by our being accustomed to it, I shall not de- 
as there arose many now Incidents in the sequel of termine. 

my vision, I shall reserve them for the subject of I could not from my heart forbear pitying the 
my next paper poor hump-backed gentleman mentioned in the 

• former paper, who went off a veiy well-shaped per- 

‘ ^ — son with a stone in his bladder; nor the fine gentle- 

man WHO had struck up this bargain wdtli him, that 


my vision, I shall reserve them for the subject of 
my next paper 
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limped through a whole assombly of ladies, who used 
to admire him, with a pair of sliouldcis peeping over 
his head. 

^ I must not omit my own particular adventure. 
My fiiend with a long visage bad no sooner taken 
upon him my short face, hut he made such a gro- 
tesque hguie iu it, that Hb I looked upon him I 
could not forbear laughing at myself, insomuch that 
1 pul my own lacc out of countenance. The poor 
gentleman was so sensible of the , ridicule, that I 
found he was ashamed of what be had done; on the 
other side, 1 found that I myself liad no great rwi'^on 
to tiiumph, for as 1 went to touch iny forehead, I 
missed the plaee, and clapped my linger upon my 
upper lip. Besides, as my nose was exceeding pro- 
minent, I gave it two or three unlucky knocks as 1 
was playing m) hand about my face, and aiming at 
some other pan ot it. I saw two othci gentlemen 
by me who ^^ere in the same luliculous circuin- 
stauces. These h.id made a ioohsh swop between 
a couple of thick bandy legs and two long t*rapstiek> 
that had no calves to them. One of these looke/l 
like a man walking upon stilts, and was so lilted np 
into the an, abovo his ordinary height, that Ins head 
turned round with it; while the other made such 
awkward circles, as he attempted to walk, that he 
scaicely know how' to move lor ward upon Ins iiew 
supporters. Olisevving him to be a pleasant kind 
of fellow, I stuck my cane in the ground, and told 
him 1 would lay liim a bottle of wine that he did nut 
march up to it on a hue th.it I drew from him in a 
quarter of an hour. 

The heap was at laSt distributed among the two 
sexes, who made a most piteous sight, as they wan- 
dered up and down under the piessuro of then se- 
veial burdens. The whole plain was filled with 
murmurs and complaints, groans and lauienlations. 
Jupiter at length takirig compassion on the poor 
mortals, ordered them a second time to lay down 
their loads, with a de.sign to give eveiy one his own 
again. They discharged Micmsrlves with a great 
deal o/ pleasure : after which, the phantom who had 
led them into such gross delasioiis w.is commanded 
to disajipear. I'here w.is sent in Jiei stead a goddess 
of a quite dideicnt hguife ; her motions weie steady 
and composed, and her aspect serious but cheerlul. 
Slic every now and tiien cast hei eyes towards 
heaven, iind fixed them upon Jupiter* her came 
was Patience. IShe had no sooner ])laced herseit by 
the Mount of Sorfows, but, w hat I thought very re- 
markable, the whole heap sunk to such a degtee. 
that it did not appear a third part so big as it was 
before. She aftertvard returtied every man his owti 
[iroper calamity, anti tvacbiiig him huw' to bear it in 
the most commodious manner, he mauhcfl olT \yith 
it contentedly, being vciy Well jiJeased that he had 
not been left to Ins own ehoite as t«) the kind ol evils 
which fell to his Jot. 

Bcfiides the several pieces of mrnahty to be drawn 
:sut of tins vision, I learnt from it ncyer to repuie at 
my own misfortunes, or to envy the happiness of 
another, piiue it is impossible for any man to foim 
a right ju'lgmtut of his neighbour’s sufferings; for 
whn b reason also I h.iv'c dctci mined never to thinrfc 
too lightly of anulher’s complaints, but to regaid 
the sorrows of my fellow-creatures with sentiments 
of humanity and compassion. 
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He tnes hn it'ngue, hia fiilcncc* Boftly breaks, — DnYuictr 


liviiKY one has heard of*the famous conjuier, 
who, according to the opinion of the vulgar, has 
stinhed himself dumb; for which reason, as it is 
hello vod, he delivers out his Oracles in writing. Be 
I that as it will, the blind Teresias was not more 
faiiious in Greece thajH^is dumb aitist has been 
1 foi KJine years last pii'VP the cities of London and 
i Westminstei. Thus much for the profound gentle- 
man who honours me with the following epistlo : — 
“ Sin, From my Cell, June 24, 1714. 

“ Being informed that you have lately got the 
nsc of your tongue, I have some thoughts of follow- 
ing your example, that 1 may be a tortnae-tellci 
piopcil) speaking. I am grown weaiy of m\ tacit- 
uiiiiiy„and having seived my countiy many years 
under the title of ‘ the dumb ductoi,’ 1 shall now' 
piophesy by word of month, and (as Mr Lee says 
j ol tlic magpie, who you know was a gioat loi tune- 
teller aiuqiig the ancients) chatter tutuiily. I have 
jhitheito chosen to leceive questions and leturn 
! answers in writing, that I might avoid the tedious- 
{ ness and trouble of debates, my querists being 
geneially of a humour tc think that they have never 
predictions enough for their money. In .sliort, sn, 
iiiv < ase h.is b<?en somethiug like that of those Jis- 
iieet animals tlie monkeys, who, as the Indians 
tell us, can speak if they would, but purposely avoid 
it, that liiey may nut be made to woik. I have 
hitlicito gained a livelihood by holding my tongue, 
j but shall now open my mouth in order to hJl it It 
I appeal a lutic word-bound in my hist solutions 
; and responses, I hojn? it w ill not be imputed to any 
I want ol foresight, but to the long di.snse ot speech, 
i I doubt not by this invention to have all iny toriuei 
I.customeis over again , for if I have promised any of 
i them lovers or husbands, iienes oi good link, it is 
'• my de'^ign to conhrm to them, cud lo. e, wtiat I have 
lUlieady given them under my hand. 11 you will 
I honour me with a visit, I will compliment you with 
I the first opening of my mouth . and if you ])leas(', 

I you may make an enteit.umng dialogue out ol the 
conversation ol two dumb men. Excuse this tiuuble, 
worthy sir, from one who has been a long time 
Your silent Adinii ei, 

CoKNKi.u’s AcnirrA.” 

I have received the following loiter, or rather 
billet-doux, liom a pert young baggage, who con- 
gratulates with me U])on the same occasion — 

“ June 23, I7J 1. 

“ Dear Mr Pratk A-CAit, 

“ I am a member of a lemalc* society who call 
ourselves the Chit-ibat Club, and am oidered by 
the whole sibtcThood to congratulate you upon the 
use of ycur tongue. Wo have .ill ot us a mighty 
mn^d to hear you talk; and if you will take your 
place among us tor an everiiug, we have unanimously 
agreed to allow yon one inmate in ten, without 
interruption. “ 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, “ S. T. 

“ P. S. You may find us at my Lady Betty 
Clack^s, who will leave orders wilh her poitor, that 
if an elderly gentleman, with a shoit face, inquires 
for her, lie shall be admitted, and no ' qyicstions 
asked.” ' 

As this particular paper shall consist vyholly ol 
what 1 have received from my coriespondeiits, 1 
shall fill up the remaiumg pait of it with other cun 
gratulatory letters of the same natiue, 

** Sir, Oxford, June 25, r/14. 

j ‘‘We are here wonderfully pttased with the 
opening of your mouth, and very frequently open 


I 
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OUTS in approbation of your design; especially since \ different bedfellows, of four different shires. She is 
We find you are resolved to preserve your taciturnity j at present upon the point of marriage with a Mid- 
as to all party matters. We do not question but j dlesex man, and is said to have an ambition of ex- 
you are as great an orator as Sir Hudibras, of whom tending her possessions through all the counties in 
the poet sweetly sings, England on this side the Trent. 

He could nc^ope “ HI. Mrs. Medlar, who, after two hiisbinds and 

Hut moulh, but out twre flew a trope. a gallant, is now wedded to an old gentleman of 

If you will send us down the half dozen well-turned sixty. Upon her making her report to the cjub 
periods that produced such dismal effects in your after a week’s cohabitation, she is still allowed to 
muscles, we will deposit them near an old manu- sit as a widow, and accordingly takes her place at 
script of Tally’s orations, among the archives of the the board. 

univeisity ; for we all agree with you, that there is ^ IV. The widow Quick, married within a fort- 
not a more remarkable accident recorded in history, night after the death of her last husband. Her 
since that which happened to the son of Croesus ; weeds have servWl her thrice, and are still as good 
nay, I behove you might have gone higher, and as new. 

have added Balaam’s ass. We are impatient to sec “ V. Lady Catharine Swallow. She was a widow 
more of your productions ; and expect what words at eighteen, and h^s since buned a 8(‘cond husband 
will next fall from you with as much attention as aud two coachmeh.’ 

those who were set to watch the speaking head “ VI. The Lady Waddle. She was married in 
which Briar Bacon formeily erected m this place the 15th year of her age to Sir Simon Waddle, 

“ We are, worthy Sir, knight, aged three-score and tWelVe, by whom she 

*' Your most humble Servant^; li. id twins nine months after his decease. In the 

“ B. U, T. D.” &c. 55th yeai of d?er age she wa»* married to James 
Spindle, Esq. a youth of one-and-twonty, who did 
not outlive the honey-moon. 

“ Vlf Deborah Conquest. TJfC case of tins lady 
is somewhat particular. She is the relict of Su 
Sampson Conquest, some time justice of the quorum. 
Sir Sampson was seven foot high, atfd two foot in 
breadth from the tip of one shoulder to the other. 

110 had married thice wives, who all of them died 

111 child-bcd. This tonified the whole sex, who 
none of them duist veiituio On Sir Sampson. .\t 
length Mrs. Deborah undertook him, and gave so 
good an account of him, that in three years’ time 
she very fairly laid him out, and measured hia length 
upon the ground. This exploit has gained her so 
great a reputation in the tliib, that they have added 
Sir Sampson’s three victories to h^r9, atid given her 
the merit of a fuuith widowhood ; and &he takes her 
place accordingly. 

“ VIII. The widow’ Wildfire, "relict of IVIr. John 
Wildfiio, fox-hunter, who bloke his'neck over a six- 
bai gate. She took lus death so much at heart, that 
it was thouglit it would have put an end to her life. 
The dead IS to the hviiijj lovo resign’d, had she not diverted her sorrows by receiving the 

And all >:iieas entcis in her umid.-DRVDEN. addresses of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, w’ho 

'• Sir, made love to her in the second, month of her widow* . 

" 1 AM a tall, broad-shouldered, impudent, black hood. This gentleman was discarded in a fortnight 
fellow, and, as I thought, every way qualified for a for the sake of a young Templar, who had the pos* 
Mi'll widow; hut after having tried iny fortune for session of her for six weeks after, till he was beaten 
above three y^ars together, I have not- been able ta out by a broken oflicer. who likewise gave up his 
get one single relict iu the miud. My fust attacks place to a gentleman at court. The courtier was as 
were generally successful, but always broke off as short-lived a favourite as his predecessors, but had 
soon as they came to the word settlenjent. Though the pleasure to sec hitnself succeeded by a long 
I have not improved my fortune this way, I have scrips of lovers, who followed the widow Wildfire 
my experience, and have learnt several secrets^ to the 37th year of her age, at which time there cu 
which may bo of use to those unhappy gentlemen, 'sued a cessation of ten years, when John Felt, ha 
who are commonly distiognis^d by the name of berdasher, took it in his head to be in love with her, 
widow-hunters, and who dp not know that this tribe and it is thouglit will very s.uddenly can'y her off. 
of women are, generally speaking, as much upon “ IXi The last i? pretty Mfs. Runnet, who broke 
the catch ns tjhomselves. 1 shall here communicate her first husband’s heart bofore she was sixteen, at 
to you the mysteries of a certain female cabal of which time she was entered of the cjpb, but soon 
order, who call themselves the Widow Club. .Thi^ after loft it upon account of a second, whom she 
club consists of "nine experienced dames, who iake mdfde so quick a dispatch of, that she returned to 
their places once a week round a large oval table. her seat in less than a twelvemonth. This young 
'*1. Mrs, President iS a person who has disposed matron is looked upon as the most rising member 
of 'six husbands, and is now determined to take a of the society, and will probably be in thepresideiit'a 
seventh; being of opinion thht there is os much chair before she dies, 

virtue iu the touch of a seventh husband^ as of a “These ladies, upon their first institution, re- 
seyenth son. Her roraratlesare as follow : solved to give the pictures of their deceased hns- 

“ II. Mrs. Snap, who has four jointures, by four bauds to the club-room; but two of theta bringing 


“ Honest Spec., Middle Temple, J«iue 24. ' 
“ I am vfMy glad to hear that thou begnmest to I 
prate ; and find, by thy yesterday’s vision, thou art 
so used to It that thou caust not forbear talking in 
thy sleep. Let me only advise thee to speak like | 
other men ; for I am afraid thou wilt be very queer ' 
if thou dost not intend to use the phrases in fashion, 
as thou callest them iu thy second paper. Hast 
thou a mind to pass for a Baiitamite, or to make us 
all Quakers ? 1 do assure thee, dear Spec., I am not 
polished out of my veracity, when I subscribe myself 
“Thy constant Admirer, and humble Servant, 

“ FraKk Townly.” 
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Paulaiiiri aliolere SLcha.‘um 

IiK'ipit, et VIVO leiital proivorlere amore 
Jamprulem rasnJea aiiinioa desueta<iue corda. 

Vino. JEn ) 72t. 

— — — But lio 

Wdiks ill th<' pliant bosutii of flie fair, 

And nuniJdi her heart anew, and blots her former care ; 
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in their dead at full length, tliey covered all the 
walls. Upon which they came to a second resolu- 
tion, that every matron should give her own picture, 
and set it round with her husbands* in miniature. 

As they have most of them the misfortune to 
bo troubled with the cholic, they have a noble cellar 
of cordials and strong waters. When they grow 
maudlin, they are very apt to commemorate their 
former partners with a tear. But ask them which 
of their husbands they condole, they are not able to 
tell you, and discover plainly that they do not weep 
so much for the loss of a husband as for the want 
of one. 

*• The principal rule by which the whole society 
are to govern themselves is this, to cry up tfie plea- 
sures of a single life upon all occasions, in order to 
deter the rest of their sex from marriage, and en- 
gross the whole male world to themselves. 

“ They arc obliged, when any one makes love to 
a member of the society, to communicate his name, 
at which time the whole assembly sit upon his repu- 
tation, person, fortune, and good-humour; ana if 
they find him qualified for a .sister of the club, they 
lay their heads together how to make him sure. By 
this means, they are acquainted with all the widow- 
hunters about town, who often afford them great 
diversion. There is an honest Irish gentleman, it 
seems, who knows nothing of this society, but at 
different times has made love to the whole club. 

Their conversation often turns upon their former , 
husbands, and it is very diverting to hear them re- 
late their several arts and stratagems with which 
they amused the jealous, pacified the choleric, or 
wheedled the good-natured man, till at last, to use 
the club-phrase, ‘ they sent him out of the house 
with his heels foremost.* 

“ The politics which are most cultivated by this 
society of She-Machiavels relate chiefly to these two 
points, how to treat a lover, and how to manage a 
husband. As for the first set of artifices, they are 
too numerous to come withm the compass of your 
paper, and shall therefore be reserved for a second 
letter. 

The raanagemeut of a husband is built upon the 
following doctrines, which are universally assented 
to by the whole club. Not to give him his bead at 
first. Not to allow him too great freedoms and 
familiarities. Not to be treated by him like a raw 
girl, but as a woman that knows the world. Not 
to lessen any thing of her former figure. To cele- 
brate the generosity, or any other virtue of a de- 
ceased husband, which she would recommend to his 
successor. To turn away all his old friends and 
servants, that she may have the dear man to herself. 
To make him disinherit the undutiful children of 
any former wife. Never to he thoroughly convinced 
of his affection, until he has made over to her all his 
goods and chattels. 

“ After so long a letter, I am, 

“ Without more ceremony, 

“ Your humble Servant,’* &c. 
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— — Prsuens, ab.iens ut Tir. Eun. act I . sc 2. 

Be present as If absent 

** It is a hard and nice subject for a man to speak 
of himself,” says Cowley; ” it grates his own heart 
to say any thing of disparagement, and the reader’s 
ears to hear any thing of praise from him.*’ Let 


the tenour of bis discourse be what it will upon this 
subject, it generally proceeds fVom vanity. An osten- 
tatious man will rather relate a blunder or an absur- 
dity he has committed, than be debarred from talk- 
ing of Ins own dear person. 

Some very great writers have been guiltv of this 
fault. It is observed of Tully in particular, that 
his works run very much in the first person, and 
that he takes all occasions of doing himself justice. 
“ Does he think,” says Brutus, “ that his consul- 
I ship deserves more applause than my putting Caesar 
to death, because I am not perpetually tlilking of 
the ides of March, as he is of the nones of Decem- 
ber?” I need not acquaint my learned reader, that 
in the ides of March Brutus destroyed Cajsar, and 
that Cicero quashed the conspiracy of Catiline in 
the calends of December. How shocking soever 
this great man’s talking of himself might have been 
to his contemporaries, I must confess 1 am never 
better pleased than when he is on this subject. Such 
openings of the heart give a man a thorough insight 
into his personal character, and illustrate several 
passages in the history of his life : besides that, there 
is some little pleasure in discovering the infirmity 
of a great man, and seeing how the opinion he has 
of himself agrees with what the world entertains 
of him. 

The gentlemen of Port Royal, who were more 
eminent for their learning and humility than any 
other ID France, banished the way of speaking in 
the first person out of all their works, as arising 
from vain-glory and self-conceit. To show their 
particular aversion to it, they branded this form of 
writing with the name of an egotism ; a figure not to 
be found among the ancient rhetoricians. 

^ The most violent egotism which I have met with 
in the course of my reading, is that of Cardinal 
Wolsey, Ego et rex meut, ” 1 and my king as per- 
haps the most eminent egotist that ever appeared 
in the world was Montaigne, the author of the cele- 
brated Essays. This lively old Gascon has woven 
all his bodily infirmities into bis works; and, after 
having spoken of the faults or virtues of any other 
man, immediately publishes to the world how it 
stands with himself in that particular. Had he 
kept his own counsel, he might have passed for a 
much betUr man, though perhaps he would not have 
been so diverting an author. The title of an Essay 
p^romises perhaps a discourse upon Virgil or Julius 
Caesar ; but, when you look into it, you are sure to 
meet with more upon Monsieur Montaigne than of 
either of them. The younger Scaliger, who seems 
to have been no great friend to this author, after 
having acquainted the world that his father sold her 
rings, adds thes^ words ; La grande fadaue de Mon^ 

taigne, qui a ecrit qu'il aimoit mieur le urn blanc 

Que diahle a ton d faire de a^aioir ee qu*ilaime? 
ft* For my part,” says Montaigne, ‘‘I am a great 
'lover of your white wines.” — “ What the devil sig 
nifies it to the public,” says Scaliger, ” whether he 
is a lover of white wii^es or of red wines ?” 

I cannot here forbear mentioning a tribe of egot- 
ists, for whom I always had a mortal aversion — I 
mean the authors of memoirs, who are never men- 
tioned in any works but their owq, and w'ho raise 
all their jrroductions out of this single figure of speech. 

Most of our modern prefaces savour very strongly 
of the egotism. Every insignificant author fancies 
it of importance to the world to know that he writ 
his book in the country, that he did it to pass away 
some ofehis idle hours, that it was published at the 
importunity of friends, or that hM natural temper* 
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studies, or couvcrsatiijDf, directed him to the choice 
of his subject. 

Id populuB curat scilicet. 

Such informations cannot but be highly gratifying 
to the reader. 

In the works of humour especially, when a man 
writes under a fictitious personage, the talking of 
one’s self may give some diversion to the public ; 
but I would advise everv other writer never to speak 
. of himself, unless there oe something very consider- 
able in his character; though I am sensible this rule 
will be of little use in the world, because there is no 
man who fancies his thoughts worth publishing that 
docs not look upon himself us a considerable person. 

1 shall close this paper with a remark upon such 
as are egotists in conversation : these arc generally 
the vain or shallow part of mankind, people being 
naturally full of themselves when they have notbirg 
else in them. There is one kind of egotists whii. i 
IB very common m the world, though 1 do not rv 
member that any writer has taken notice of them , 

1 mean those empty conceited fellows who repeat, 
as sayings of their own or some of their particular 
friends, several jests which were made before they 
were born, and which every one who has conversed 
in the world has heard a hundred limes over. A 
forward young fellow of my acquaintance was very 
guilty of this absurdity ; he would be always laying 
a new scene for some old piece of wit, and telling 
I us, that, as he and J.ack Sueb-a-one were together, 

I one or t’other of them had such a conceit on such 
i an occasion ; upon which he would laugh very 
; heartily, and wonder the company did not join with 
him. When his mirth was over, I have often re- 
prehended him out of Terence, Tuumnsy ob»ecio t€, 
hoc dictum erat f veins credidi. But finding him still 
incorrigible, and having a kindness for the young 
coxcomb, who was otherwise a good-natured fellow, 

I recommended to his perusal the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge jests, with several little pieces of pleasantry 
of the same nature. Upon the reading of them he 
was under no small confusion to find that all his 
jukes had passed through several editions, and that 
what he thought was a new conceit, and had ap- 
propriated to his own use, had appeared in print 
before he or hU ingenious friends were ever heard 
of This had so good an effect upon him, that he is 
content at present to pass for a man of plain sense 
in his ordinary conversation, and is never facetious 
but when he knows his company. 
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Ma^itiomiuis umbra —-L ucan, i. 135 

Tho shadow of a mighty name. 

I shall entertain my reader with two very curious 
letters. Tho first of them comes from a chimerical) 
person, who I believe never writ to any body before. 

“ Sir, 

I am descended from the ancient family of tho 
Blanks, a name well known to all men of business. 
It is always read in those little white snaces of wri- 
ting vhich want to be filled up, and wnich for that 
reason are called blank spaces, as of riglft apper- 
taining to our family ; for 1 consider myself as the 
lord of ^manor, who lays his claim to ail wastes or 
spots op|round that are unappropriated. I am a 
near kinsman to John a Stylt>s and John a Nokes; 
and they, 1 am told, came in with the conqeeror. I 
am mentioned ofteucr in both houses of Barliuinent 


than any other person in Great Britain. My name 
is written, or, more properly speaking, not written, 
thus : 1 am one that can turn my hand to 

every thing, and appear under any shape whatever, 
1 can make myself man, woman, or child. I am 
sometimes metamorphosed into a year of our Lord, 
a day of the month, or an hour of tho day. 1 very 
often represent a sum of money, and am generally 
the first subsidy that is granted to the crown. 1 
have now and then supplied the idace of several 
thousands of land-soldiers, and have as frequently 
been employed in the sea-service. 

“ Now, Sir, my complaint is this, (hat I am only 
made use of to serve a turn, being always discarded 
as soon as. a proper person is found out to fill up my 
place. 

“If you have ever been in the playhouse before 
the curtain rises, you see most of the front-boxes 
filled with men of my family, who forthwith turn out 
and resign their stations upon the appearance of 
those for whom they are retained. 

“But the most illustrious branch of the Blanks 
are those who are planted in high posts, till such 
time as persons of greater consequence can be found 
out to supply them. One of these Blanks is equally 
qualified for all offices ; he can serve in time of need 
for a soldier, a politician, a lawyer, or \vhat you 
(•lease. I have known in my time many a brother 
Blank, that has been born under a lucky planet, 
heap up groat riches, and swell into a man of figure 
and importance, before the grandees of his party 
could agree among themselves which of them should 
stop into his place. Nay, I have known a Blank 
continue so long m one of these vacant posts (for 
such it IS to be reckoned all the time a Blank is id 
It), that he has grown too formidable and dangerous 
to be removed. 

“ But to return to myself. Since I am so very 
commodious a person, and so very necessary in all 
well-regulated governments, 1 desire you will lake 
my case into consideration, that I may be no longer 
made a tool of, and only employed to stop a gap. 
Such usage, without a pun, makes me look very 
blank. For all which reasons I humbly recommend 
myself to your protection, and am 

“ Your most obodieut Servant, 

“ Blank. 

“ P. S. I herewith send you a paper drawn up 
by a country attorney, employed by two gentlemen, 
whose names he was not acquainted with, and who 
did not think fit to let him into the secret which 
they were transacting I heard him call it ‘ a blank 
instrument,’ ai|d read it after the following manner. 
You may see by this single instance of what use I 
am to the busy world 

“ I, T. Blank,* Esquire, of Blank town, in the 
eounty of Blank, do own myself indebted in the 
sum of Blank, to Goodman Blank, for the service 
he did me in procuring for me the goods following; 
Blank : and 1 do hereby promise tho said Blank to 
pay unto him the said sum of Blank, on the Blank 
I day of the month of Blank next ensuing, under the 
penalty and forfeiture of Blank.’* ^ 

Ji shall take time to consider the case of this my 
imaginary correspondent, and in the mean while 
shall present my reader with a letter which seems 
to cOme from a pcrion that is made up of fiesh and 
blood. 

“Good Mr. Spbctator, 

“ I am married to a very honest gentleman that 
2T2 
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is exceedinf'ly good-natured, and at the same time is darkened and eclijiaed byt a hundred other irre- 
very choleric. There is no standing betore him when gular [(assious. 

he 18 in a passion ; but as soon as it ib over he is the ' Men have either no character at all, says a celc> 
best-humoured creature in the world. When he is brated author, or it is that of being inconsistent 
angry, he breaks all my china-ware that chances to with themselves. They find it easier to join extre- 
lic m his way, and the next morning sends me lu milies than to be uniform and of a piece. This is 

twue as much as he broke the day before. I may finely illustrated in Xenophon’s Life of Cyrus the 

positively say that he has broke me a child’s fortune Great. That author tells us, that Cvrus havinjg 

Mneo we were first married together. taken a most beautiful lady named ranthca, the 

" As soon as he begins to fret, down goes every wile of Abradatas, committed her to the custody of 
thing that is within reach of his cane. I once pre- Araspas, a young Persian nobleman, \d\o had a 
vailed upon him never to cany a stick in his hand, little before maintained in discourse that a mind 
but this saved mo nothing; for upon seeing me do ! truly vutuous was incapable of entertaining an uii- 
sornething that did not please him, he kicked down lawful passion. The young gentleman had not 
a great jar that cost him above ten pounds but the ' long been in the possession of his fair captive, when 
week before. 1 then laid the fragments together in | a complaint was made to Cyrus, that he not only 
a heap, and gave him his cane again, desiring him i solicited the lady Paiithea to receive him in the 


that, if he chanced to be in anger, he would spend 
his passion upon tlie china that was broke to his 
hand; but the very next day, upon my giving a 
wrong message to one of the seivaiits, he Hew into 
such a rage, that he sw'ept down a dozen tea-dislies, 
whith, to my misfoilune, stood very cuuvenieDt for 
a ‘‘ideldow. 

‘‘ I then removed all my china into a room which 
he never frequents ; but I got uothing by tins nei- 
ther, for my looking-glasses immediately went to 
lack. 

“ In short, Sir, whenever ho is in a passion, ho 
IS angry at every thing that is brittle; and if ou 
such occasions he has nothing to vent his rage upon, 
I do not know wlicther my bones would be m safety. 
Let me beg of you, Sir, to let me know whether 
there bo any cure for his unaccountable distemper; 
or if not, that you will be pleased to publish this 
letter. For my husband having a great veneration 
for your writings, will by that means know you do 
not approve of his conduct. 

“ I am, your most humble Servant,” &c. 
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Beiiul.i, peccalis (jua* puiiias irri'j^el ivquris 
Ivy ai Utica dignuni humhili ‘cctcit* ll.igello 

Hoa 1 but, m 1 17 

Let rules bo fixed that may our r.igo contain, 

And lami.sb faults willi .i i)ro(»<jrtion d pum 
And do riot flay him who deserves aUmo 
A whipping for tlie fiiuil tJial he hath done — CasRcn 

It is the work of a philosopher to be every day 
subduiug bis passions, and laving aside his pie- 
judices. I endeavour at least to look upon men and 
their actions only as an impartial Spectator, without 
any regard to them as they happen to advance or 
cross my own private interest. But while I am 
thus employed myself, 1 cannot help observing how 
thobe about me suffer themselves to be blinded by 
prejudice and inclination, how readily they pro- 
nounce on every man’s character, which they can 
give in tv5'o words, and make him either good for 
uothing, or qualified for every thing. On the con- 
trary, those who search thoroughly into human na- 
ture will find® it much more difficult to determine 
the value of iheir fellovv- creatures, and that mea’s 
characters are not thus to be given in general 
A'ordb, There is indeed no such thing as a person 
entirely good or bad; virtue and vice are blended 
and mixed together, in a greater or less proportion, 
in every one ; and if you would search for some par- 
ticular good quality in its most eminent degree of 
perfection, you will often find it in a mind where it ! 


' room of her absent husband, but that, finding bis en- 
tieaties had no effect, he was preparing to make 
I use of force. Cyrus, who loved the young man, im- 
j mediately sent for him, and in a gentle manner le- 
■ presenting to him his fault, and putting him in 
j mind of his former asseition, the unhappy youth, 
' confounded with a quick sense of his guilt ami 
' shame, burst out into a flood of tears, and spoke as 
follows . — 

“O Cyrus, I am convinced that I have two souls. 
Love has taught me this piece of philosophy. If I 
had but one soul, it could not at the same time pant 
after virtue and vice, wish aud abhor at the same 
thing. It is certain thereford we have two souls ; 
when the good soul lules I undertake noble and 
virtuous actions ; but when the bad soul predomi- 
nates I am foiced to do evil. All I can say at jire- 
sent IS, that I find my good soul, encouraged by 
► your presence, has got the better of my bad.” 

1 know not whether my readers will allow of this 
piece of philosophy ; but if they wull not, they must 
.confess we meet with as diflerent passions ni one 
and the .same soul as can be supposed m two. We 
can hardly read the life of a groat man who lived in 
' former ages, or converse with any who i.s eminent 
I among our contemporaries, that is not an instance 
' of what I am saying. 

I But as I have hitherto only argued against the 
I partiality and injustice of giving our judgment upon 
men lu gross, who are such a composition of virtues 
and vices, of good and evil, I might carry this rc- 
fleutioa still fuither, and make it extend to most of 
their actions. If, on the one hand, we fairly weighed 
every circumstance, wc should frequently find them 
obliged to do that action we at fiist sight condemn, 

, in order to avoid another wo should have been much 
i more displeased with. If, on the other hand, we 
I nicely examined such actions as appear most daz- 
! zliug to the eye, we should find most of them either 
j deficient and lame in several parts, produced by a 
L^ad ambilion, or directed to an ill cud. The very 
I same action may sometimes be so oddly circum- 
stanced, that it IS difficult to determine whether it 
ought to be rewarded or punished. Those who com- 
piled the laws of England were so sensible of this, 
that they have laid it down as one of their first 
maxims, “ It is better suffering a mischief than an 
luconveaience ;” which 18 as much ats to say in other 
words, tlTat, since no law can take in or provide for 
all cases, it is better private men should nave some 
injustice done them than that a public a||evance 
should not be redressed* This is usually pmidcd in 
defence of all those hardships which fall on par- 
ticular {f^rsons in particular occasions, which could 
not be foreseen when a law was Shade, To rezQady 
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this, however, as muAi as possible, the court of 
chancery was erected, winch fiequently miligatcs 
and breaks the teeth of the common law, in cases of 
luua’s properties, while in tumiual cases there is a 
power of pardoning still lodged in the crown. 

Notwithstanding this, it is peihaps impossible in 
a large government to distribute rewaids and punish- 
ments strictly propoitioued to the merits of every ac- 
tion. The Spartan commonwealth was indeed won- 
derfully exact m this particular; and I do not re- 
member in all my reading to have met with so nice 
nil example of justice as that recorded by Plutarch 
with which 1 shall close my paper for this day. 

The city of Sparta, being unexpectedly attacked 
by a powerful army of Thebans, was in very great 
danger of falling into the bands of their cnemics. 
The citizens suddenly gathering tiiemscdves into a 
body, fought with a resolution equal to the necessity 
of their atlairs, yet no one so remarkably distin- 
guished hitnself on this occasion, to the amazement 
ot both armies, as Isidas, tlie son of Phu'bidas, who 
was at that time in the bloom of his youth, and veiy 
remarkable foi the comeliness of his person. He 
was coining out of the bath when the <ilarin was 
given, so that he had not tune to put on his clorhes, 
much less his armour; liowovor, transported with a 
desire to serve his country in so great an exigency, 

I snatched up a speai in one hand and a sword in the 
! olhcM, iie dung himself into the thickest ranks of 
his enemies. Nothing could withstand his fuiy; 
lu what jiait soever he fought he. put the enemies to 
flight without rcceuing a single wound W’hcthcr, 
says Plutarch, ho w-as the paiticular care of some 
god, who lewarded liis valour that day with an e\- 
tiaordinary protection, or that his enemies, struck 
With the unusualncss of his dress, and beauty of his 
shape, supposed him something more than man, I 
shall not determine. 

The gallantry of this action was judged so great 
by the Spai tans, that the ephori, oi chief niagis- 
1 rates, decreed he should be presented with a gar- 
land, but, as soon as they had dune so, fined him a 
thousand drachmas for gt)mg out to the battle un- I 
armed. 
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Deum iiainque ire per orntics 

Terrasquv, Iracfusque mans, cmlunHiuv pinfundum 

Vauo Georg ir 221 

For God Ihe whole created masH inspires, 

Tliroii;^h heaven and eurih. and ocean’s depths - ho throws 
Ills iiUluence round, and kindles as be goes — Drvukn, 

I WAS yesterday about sun-set walking in the 
open fields, until the night niseut,ib]y Icll upon me. 

1 at first am used myself with ail the richness and 
variety of colours which appeared in the wcstein. 
parts of heaven; in proportion as they faded away 
and went out, several stars and planets appeared 
one after another, until the whole fiimament was in 
a glow. The blueness of the ether was exceedingly 
heightened and enlivened by the season of the year, 
and by the rays of all those luminariei« 'bat passed i 
through it. The^galaxy appeared in its mort beauti- 
ful white. To complete the scene, the f»li moon | 
rose at length in that clouded majesty which Milton ' 
UikoB notice of, and opened to the eye a new picture 
of oatulS^, which was more finely shaded and die- 

D id among softer lights than that which the sun 
before discovered to us. 9 

As I was surveying Ihe moon walking in her 
brightness, and ukirig her progress among the con- 


stfUatious, a thought rose m me which I believe 
very often perplexes and disturbs men of serioui 
and coutcmplative natures. David himself fell into 
it in that rellection, “ When I consider the heavens, 
the woik of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast ordained ; what is man, that thou 
art mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou 
1 regardest him ?” In the same manner when 1 con- 
isiaered that infinite host of stars, or, to speak more 
philosophically, of suns which were then shining 
upon me, with those innuraerable sets of planets or 
worlds which were moving round their respective 
suns; when I still eiilaigcd the idea, aud supposed 
another heaven of suns and worbls rising snU above 
tliiB which we discovered, and thf“ie still enlightened 
by a superior firmament of luminanes, which aie 
planted at so great a distance, that they may a])pear 
to the inhabitants of the former a'> the stais do to 
us; 111 short, whilst I puisucd this thought, 1 could 
not but reflect on that little insignificant liguie 
W'liK h I inyscif bore amidst the immensity of Hud's 
works. 

Wore the sun, which enlightens this part of the 
creation, with all the host of planctaiy woilds that 
move about him, utterly extinguished aud annihi- 
lated, they would not be missed more than a grain 
of sand upon tlie sea-shore. The space they possess 
IS so exceedingly little in comparison of the whole, 
that It would scaice make a blank m the cicutiou. 
The chasm would be imperceptible to an eye that 
could take in the whole compass of nature, and pass 
Irom one end of the ( reation to the other, as it if* 
possible there may be such a sense in ourselves 
hereafter, or in creatures which are at present more 
, exalted than ouiselves. We aec many stars liy the 
help of glasses, which w’e do not discover with our 
naked eves, and the finer our tplesco)»es are, the 
more still are our discoveries. Huygenius carries 
this thought so far, that he does not think it impos- 
sible theie may be stars whose light is not yet tra- 
velled down to us, since their fiist creation. There 
IS no question but the universe has ceitam boonds 
set to it , but when we consider that it is the W'ork 
of an infinite power, prorajited by infinite good- 
! ness, with an infinite space to exert itself in, liow 
can our imaginatum set any bounds to it ? 

To return, therefore, to my first thought. I could 
not but look upon myself with secret horror, as a 
being that was not woith the smallest regard ol One 
who bad so great a work under his care and sopor- 
intendeney. I was afraid of being overlooked 
amidst the immensity of nature, and lost among 
that infinite variety of creatures, which in all pio 
bability swaim through all these immeasurable 
regions of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying 
thought, I considered that it took its rise troin 
those narrow conceptions which we are apt to 
enteitain of the Divine nature. We ourselves 
cannot attend to many difiereut objetls at the same 
time. If we are careful to inspect some things, we 
must of course neglect others. This imperfection, 
which we observe m ourselves, is an imperfection 
that cleaves lu some degree to creatures of the 
highest capacities, as they are creatures, that is, 
beings of finite and limited natures. The presence 
of every created being is confined lo a certain 
measure of space, aud consequently his observation 
is stinted to a certain number of objects. The sphere 
in which we move, aud act, and understand, ie a 
wider circumference to one creature than another, 
according as we rise one above another iu the scale 
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of existence. But the widest of these our spheres 
has its circumference. When, therefore, we reflect 
on the Divine nature, we are so used and accustomed 
to this imperfection in ourselves, that we cannot 
forbear in some measure ascribing it to Him in 
whom there is no shadow of imperfection. Our 
reason indeed assures us that his attributes are infi- 
nite ; but the poorness of our conceptions is such, 
that it cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing 
it contemplates, until our reason comes again to our 
succour, and throws down all those little prejudices 
which rise in us unawares, and are natural to the 
mind of man. 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melan- 
choly thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker 
in the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of 
those objects among which lie seems to be incessantly 
employed, if we consider, in the first place that he 
IS omnipresent; aud, in tlie second, that he is om- 
niscient. 

If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being 
passes through, actuates, aud supports, the whole 
frame of nature. His creation, and every part of 
; it, 13 full of him. Tiiere is nothing he has made 
tbdt is either so distant, so little, or so inconsidera- 
ble, which he does not essentially inhabit. His sub- 
stance is within the substance of every being, whe- 
ther material, or immaterial, and as intimately pre- 
sent to it as that being is to itself. It would be an 
imperfection in him were he able to remove out of 
one place into another, or to withdraw himself from 
any thing he has created, or from any part of that 
space which is diffused and spread abroad to infinity. 
In short, to speak of him, in the language of the old 
philosopher, he is a Being whose centre is every 
where, and his circumference no where. 

In the second place, he is omniscient as well as 
omnipresent. His omniscience indeed necessarily 
aud naturally flows from his omnipresence ; he can- 
not but be conscious of every motion that arises in 
the whole material world, which he thus essentially 
pervades, and of every thought that is stirring in the 
intellectual w'orld, to every part of which he is thus 
intimately united. Several moralists have con- 
sidered tho creation as the temple of God, which be 
has built with his own hands, and which is filled 
with his presence. Others have considered infinite 
space as the receptacle, or rather the habitation, of 
the Almighty ; but the noblest and most exalted way 
of considering this infinite space is that of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who calls it the sensorium of the Godhead. 
Brutes and men have their sensoriola, or little sen- 
sonuras, by which they apprehend the presence and 
perceive the actions of a few objects that lie conti- 
guous to them. Their knowledge and observation 
turn within a very narrow circle. But as God Al- 
mighty cannot but perceive and know every thing 
in which he resides, infinite space gives room to 
infinite knowledge, and is, as U were, an organ to 
omniscience. 

Were the soul separate from the body, and with 
one glance of thought should start beyond the bounds 
of the crcatiqf), should it for millions of years cou- 
linue its progress through infinite space with the 
ame activity, it would still find itself within the 
embrace of its Creator, and encompassed round with 
tho immensity of the Godhead. Whilst we are in 
the body he is not less present with us because he 
18 concealed from us. “ O that I knew where I 
might find him !" says Job. “ Behold I go forward, 
hut he U not there ; and backward, but I cannot 
peiceive him : on the left hand where bo does work, 


but I cannot behold him : hh hideth himself on the 
right hand that I cannot see him.” In short, rea- 
son as well as revelation assures us, (hat he cannot 
be absent from us, notwithstanding he is undis- 
covered by us. 

In this consideration of God Almighty’s omni- 
presence and omniscience every uncomfortable 
thought vanishes. He cannot but legard every 
thing that has being, especially such of his creatures 
who fear they are not regarded by hiip. Ho is 
privy to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of 
heart in particular, which is apt to trouble them on 
this occasion ; for, as it is impossible he should 
overlook any of his creatures, so wo may be confi- 
dent that he regards, with an eye of mercy, those 
who endeavour to recommend themselves to his no- 
tice, aud m an unfeigned humility of heart think them- 
selves unworthy that he should be mindful of them. 
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Militi® species amor est — Ovid, Ars Am il 233 
Love Is a kind of warfiro. 

As my correspondents begin to grow pretty nu- 
merous, I think myself obliged to take some notice 
of them, and shall therefore make this paper a mis- 
cellany of letters. I have since my re-assummg the 
office of Spectator, received abundance of apislles 
from gentlemen of the blade, who I find have been 
so used to action that they know not how to he still. 
They seem generally to bo of opinion that the fair 
at home ought to reward them for their services 
abroad, aud that, until the cause of their country 
calls them again into the field, they have a sort of 
right to quarter themselves upon the ladies. In 
order to favour their approaches, I am desired by 
some to enlarge upon tbe accomplishments of their 
profession, and by others to give them my advice in 
the carrying on their attacks. But let us hear what 
the gentlemen say for themselves : — 

“ Mb. Spectator, 

“ Though it may look somewhat perverse amidst 
the arts of peace to talk too much of war, it is but 
gratitude to pay the last office to its manes, since 
even peace itself is, in some measure, obliged to it 
for its being, 

*' You have, in your former papers, always re- 
commended the accomplished to the favour of the 
fair; and I hope you will allow me to represent 
some part of a military life not altogether unneces- 
sary to tbe forming a gentleman. I need not tell 
you that in France, whose fashions we have been 
formerly so fond of^ almost every one derives his 
pretences to merit from the sword; and that a man 
iias scarce the face to make bis court to a lady, 
without some cre4entials from the service to recom- 
mend him. Ai the profession is very ancient, wo 
have rgason to think; some of the greatest men 
among me M Romans derived many of their vir- 
tues from it, their commanders being frequently in 
other respects some of tbe most shining characters 
of the age, 

“ The f army not only gives a main opjiortunitiea 
of exercising these two great virtues, patience and 
courage, but often produces them in minds where 
they had scarce any footing before, I must add, 
that it is one of the best schools in the world to re- 
ceive a general notion of mankind in, and a certain 
freedom of behaviour, which io-i^not so easily ac- 
quired in any other place. At the same time. 


I 
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must own that some military airs are pretty extra- 1 already cai ried one of her outworks, that is, secured 

ordinary, and that a man who goes into the army a her maid.’* 

coxcomb will come out of it a sort of public nuisance : i « Spectator 

but a mau of .euae, or one who before had not boon j Low 

.uftc.ently need to a mixed con verealion generally I and being still willing to employ my 

eakes the true turn. m a soldier and engineer, lay down this 


' allowed to be the standard of good-breeding ; and 1 
I believe there is not a juster observation in Monsieur 
I RoKhefoucault, than that ** a man who has been 
' bred up wholly to business can never get the air of 
I a com tier at court, but will immediately catch it in 
I the camp.” The reason of this most certainly is, 


that the very essence of good-breeding and polite- j somewhat high,* in relation to 

ness consists in scjeial n.cetios, which are soniinute . .^mement of her fortune. Bit, being m pos- 
they cscane his observation, and he falls short I house, I intend to insist upon carte 


that they escape his observation, and he falls short 
of the original ho would copy after; but when he 
sees the same things charged and aggravated to a 
fault, he no sooner endeavours to come up to the 
jiuttevu which is set before him, than, though he 
slops somewhat short of that, he naturally rests 
where in reality he ought 1 was, two or three 
days ago, mightily pleased with the observation of 
a humorous gentleman upon one of his friends, who 
was m other respects every way an accomplished 
jierson, that he wanted nothing but a dasb of the 
coxcomb in him, by which be understood a little of 
that alertness and unconcern in the common actioni 
of life, which is usually so visible among gentlemen 
of the army, and which a campaign or two would 
inlallibly have given him. I 

“ You will easily guess, Sir, by this my panegy- 
ric upon a military education, that 1 am myself a 
soldier; and indeed I am so. I remember, within 
three years after I had been m the army, I was 
ordered into the country a recruiting. 1 had very 
paiticular success in this part of the service, and wai 
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Inceptus clamor frustratur hianles. 

ViRo JEn vi 493. 

The weak voice deceives then gasping throats. 

Drydsn. 

I HAVE received private advice from some of my 
correspondents, that if I would give my paper a ge- 
neral run, I should take care to season it With scan- 
dal. 1 have indeed observed of late, that few wri- 
tings sell which are not filled with great names and 
illustrious titles. The reader generally costs his 

rriin la Jv^whrt wna ^Iip nioM* ' Separated from One another by a dash, he buys it 
-oung lady, who wa» the Dioat .. ' H.f.rtinn, An Af 


blanche, and am in hopes, by keeping off all other 
pretenders for the space of twenty-tour hours, to 
starve her into a compliance. 1 beg your speedy 
advice, and am, “ Sir, yours, 

“ PjbiER Push. 

“ From my camp in lled-hon-square, Saturday, 
four in the ailernoon.” 


might have taken a young 
considerable fortuiio in the country, along with me. 
I preferred the pursuit of fame at that time to all 
other considerations ; and though I was not abso- 
lutely bent on a wooden leg, resolved at least to get 
a scar or two for the good of Europe. 1 have at 
present as much as 1 desire of this sort of honour ; 
and if you could recommend me effectually, should 
be well enough contented to pass the remainder of 
my days in the arms of some dear kind creature, 
and upon a pretty estate in the country. This, as 


up and peruses it with great satisfaction. An M 
and an h, a T and an r,* with a short line between 
them, has sold many an insipid pamphlet. Nay, I 
have known a whole edition go off by virtue of two 
or three well-written Sfcs. 

A sprinkling of the words faction, Frenchman, 
papist, plunderei,” and the like significant terms, 
in an italic character, have also a very good effect 
upon the eye of the purchaser; not to mention 
scribbler, liar, rogue, rascal, knave, and villain,’* 


iiuu upuu a iircLiy eMUic m luo cuuuiiy. i ui», as ... . » i •. ■ . 

I take' it, would be following tlio example of Luc.ua ' to carry on amodetn 

Cincmnatus, the old Homan dictator, who, at the . 


end of a war, left the camp to follow the plough. 

I am, Sir, with all imaginable respect, 

“ Your most obedient bumble Servant, 

“ Will Warley.” 

Mr. Spectator, 

“ I am a half-pay officer, and am at present wi|h 
a friend in the country. Here is a rich widow m 
the neighbourhood, who has made fools of all the 
fox-hunters within fifty miles of her. She declares 
she intends to marry, but has not fht been asked 
by the man she could like. She usually admits her 
humble admirers to an audience or two; but after 

she has once given them denial, will never see them ^ _ 

more. I am assured by a female rehAion that I ' Qf introduced by T-— m Bi>— wii,'f’ of faco- 
shall have fair play at her ; but as my whole sue- ^ious memory, who, after having gutted a proper 
cess depends on my first approaches, 1 desire your i name of all its intermediate vowels, used to plant it 

" I in his works, and make as free with it as lie pleased, 
' without any danger of the statute. 


Our party writers are so sensible of the secret vir- 
tue of an inuendo to recommend their productions, 
that of late they never raention the Q- - — n or 
P— — t at length, though tliey speak of them with 
honour, and with that deference which is due to 
them from every private person. It gives a secret 
satisfaction to a peruser of these mysterious works, j 
that he is able to decipher them without help, and, 
by the strength of his bwn natural parts, to nil up a 
blank space, or make out a word that has only the 
first or last letter to it. I 

Some of OUT authors indeed, when they would be ! 
more satirical than ordinary, omit only the vowels 
of a great man’s name, and fall mgst unmercifully 
pn all the consonants. This way of writing was 


advice, whether I had best storm, or proceed by 
w ay of sap 

“ I am, Sir, ytur.% Ac. 

** P. S. 1 had foigot to tell you that I have 


• M anrt A mean Marlborough , and T and r mean Treasurer 
t Tonj Ikon a. 


I morning at seven o’clock before the door of an ob- 
stinate female, who had for some time refused me 
admittance. I made a lodgment in an outer par- 
lour about twelve ; the enemy retired to her bed- 
chamber, yet I still pursued, and about two o’clock 
this aftonioou she thought fit to capitulate. Her 
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That I may imitato these celebrated authors, and mouth a great deal of smoke, 'which he had been col- 
publish a paper which shall be more taking than lecting for some time before, -Vy,*' says he, “ mor« 
ord.ii.iry, I have here drawn up a very curious libel, witty than wise, I am afraid.*' Kis neighbour, who sat 
in wlii, h a reader of peuetratioii will find a great at his right hand, immediately coloured, and, being 
deal ot concealed satire, and, if he be acquainted an angry politician, laid down his pipe with so much 


in VI iii.'h a re 
deal of conce 


witli (he present posture of affairs, will easily dis- 1 wrath that he broke it in the middle, and by that 


cover the meaning of it, 


means furnished me with a tobacco-stopper. I took 


If there are lour persons in the nation who en- it up very sedately, aud, looking him full in the 
dcavour to bring all things into confusion, and luiu face, made use of it fiom time to time all the while 
their native covaUiv, 1 think every honest Engl-sh- he was speaking : “ This fellow,” says he, “ cannot 
m-n ought to bo upon his guaid. That there are for his life keep out of politics. Do you se^ bow he 

such, eveiy one will agiee with me who hears me abuses four great men nere ?” I fixed my eye very 

name *** wi'h his first friend and favourite *** not attentively on the paper, and asked him it he meant 
to mention nor***. These people may cry those who were represented by Asterisks. “Aste- 

cli-rch, ch-ich, as long as they please; but to make risks,” says he, “do you call them? they are all of 
use of a homely pioverb, ‘ The proof of the p-dd-iig them stars — he might as well have put garters to 
is in the eating.’— This 1 am sure of, that if a ccr- them. Then pray do but miud the tw'o or three 
tain prince should concur with a certain prelate next lines. Ch-rch and p-dd-ing in the same seii- 

(and we have Monsieur Z n’s word for it), our tence ! Our clergy are very much beholden to 

posterity would be in a .sweet p-ckle. Must the him 1” Upon this the third gentleman, who was of 

British nation sufler, forsooth, because my lady a mild disposition, and, as I fouud, a whig in his 

Q-p-t-s has been disobliged ? Or is it reasonable that heart, desired him not to be too scvcie upon the 
our English fleet, which used to bo the teiror of the Spectator neither; “ for,” says he, “you find he is 
ocean, should lie wind-bound lor tlie .sake of a ——? very cautious of giving oft'ence, and has therefore 
1 love to speak out, and declare my mind clearly, put two dashes into his pudding.” — “ A fig fur his 
when I am talking tor the good of my country. 1 dash,” says the angry politician; “in his next sen- 
will not make my court to an ill man, though he tence be gives a plain inuendo that our posterity 

were a B y or a T 1. Nay, 1 would not will be in a .sweet p-ckle. What does the fool mean 

stick to call so wretched a politician a traitor, an by his pickle ? Why does not be write it at length, 
enemy to Ins country, and a Bl-nd-rb-ss,” &C. fkc, if he means bone,stly?”— “ I .have read over the 
The remaining part of this political treatise, which w'hole sentence,” says I; “but I look upon Mie 
IS written alter the maniiei of the most celebrated parenthesis in the bfdly of it to be the most danger- 
authors in Great Britain, 1 may communicate to the ous part, and as full of insinuations as it can hold 

public at a more convenient sea.sori. In the mean But who,” says I, “is my Lady Q-p-t-s?” — “Ay, 

while 1 shall leave this with my curious reader, as answ-er that if you can, Sir,” says the furious states- 
some ingenious writers do their enigmas: and if fnan to the poor whig that sat over against him. 
any sagacious person can faiily unriddle it, I will But without giving him time to reply, “I do ossuie 
print his explanation, aud, if he pleases, acquaint you,” says he, “ wore 1 my Lady Q-p-t-s, 1 would sue 
the world with his name. him for scandaluvi maynatum. What is the world 

I hope this short essay will convince my readers come to ? Must every body be allowed to” ? 

it is not for want of abilities tliat I avoid state tracts, , He had by this time filled a now pipe, and applying 
and that, if I would apply niy mind to it, I might in j it to his bps, wdien we expected the last word o(' his 
a little time be as great a inasttr of the political | sentence, pul us oil with a whilT of tobacco; which 
scratch as any the most eminent writer of the age. he redoubled with bO much rage and trepidation, 

1 shall only add, that iii order to outshine all the (hat he almost stifled the whole company. Aftci a 
most modern lace of syncoinsts, ami thoroughly to ishoit pause, I owned that I thought the Spectator 
content my English readers. I intend shortly to i had gone too far m writing so many letters of my 
publish a Spectator that shall not have a single ' Latly Q-p-t-s’# name ; “ but, howevci,” says I, “ he 
vowel in it. has made a little amends for it in liis next sentence, 

where he leaves blank space without so much as a 

consonant to direct us. I mean,” says I, “ alter 
No. 5G8 ] FRIDAY, JULY U>, 17H. those wuids, ‘ the fleet that used to be the teiror ol 

Cu... reciu,. ...owl -m.vbi E|.,« . 39. Wind-bound for the sake of a 

Reeling makes It thoK. 5 after which ensues a chasm thut, lu my 

opiuH'D, looks modest enough. — “Sir,*’ says my 
I WAS. yesterday in a coflee-housc not far from antagonist, “ you may easily know his meaning by 
the Royal Exchange, where 1 oli^jcrved three per- hrs gaping- I Buppose he designs his chasm, as you 
sons in close conference over a jnjic* of tobacco; call it, fora hole to creep out at, but I believe it 
upon which, having filled one for rny own use, I will hardly seive hn tin n. Who can endure to sea 
lighted it at the little w-ax candle that stood before the greet oflicers of state, the B — y*s and T— t’s, 
them; and, after having thrown in two or three tieated after so scurrilous a manner?”— “ I can’t 
whiffs amongst them, sat down and made one of the for my life,’* says I, “ imagino who they are. the 
company. I need not tell my reader that lighting Spectator means.*'— “ No !” says be : “Yourhum- 
a man's pine at the same candle is looked upon blc servant, Sir!” Upon which be^ flung himself 
among brotnor smokers as an overture to conversa- back in hi# chair after a contemptuous manner, and 
tion and friendship. As we heie laid our heads to- smiled upon the old lethargic gentleman on his left 
gether in a veiy amicable manner, being intrenched hand, who 1 found was his great admirer. The whig 
under a clo^d of our own raising, I took up the lust however had begun to conceive a good-will towards 
Spectator, and cabling my eje over it, “The Spec- me, and, seeing my pipe out, very generously offered 
tator,” bajs I, “is very witty to-day .” upon which me the U8» of his box ; but I declined it with great 
0 lusty lethargic old gentleman, who sat at the upper civility, being obliged to meet a’^tnend about that 
end of the table, having gradually blown out of his time in another quarter of the city. 
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At my leaving the cflffee-house, I could not forbear 
reflecting with myself upon that gross tribe of fools 
who may be termed tho over-wise, and upon the 
difficulty of writing anything in this censorious age 
which a weak head may not construe into private 
satire and personal reflection. 

A man who has a good nose at an inuendo smells 
treason and sedition in the most innocent words that 
can be put together, and never sees a vice or folly 
stigmatized, but finds out one or other of his ac- 
ijuaintance poiuted at by the writer. I remember 
an empty pragmatical fellow in the country, who, 
upon reading over “The Whole Duty of Man,** had 
wriUen the names of several persons in the village 
at the side of every sm which is mentioned by that 
excellent author; so that he had converted one of 
the best books in the world into a libel against the 
’squire, churchwardens, overseers, of the poor, and 
all the most considerable persons in ibo parish. 
This book, with these extraordinary maiginal notes, 
fell accidentally into the hands of one who had never 
seen it before; upon which there arose a current 
report that somebody had written a book against the 
’squire and the whole parish. The minister of the 
place, having at that time a controversy with some 
of his congregation upon the account of bis tithes, 
was under some suspicion of being the author, until 
the good man set his people light, by showing them 
that the satirical passages might be applied to several 
others of two or thr^e ueighbnuiiiig villages, and 
that the book was written against all the sinners in 
England, 
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Reges (llcuntur muUis urgore 011111111*1. 

Kt trirquerp inero, queui pprsiioxisse Kiborent, 

An sit umicilia digrius, lloa Ard l‘oet ver. 434 

Wise were the kings who never chose a friend 
Till with full cups they bad unmask’d hia soul, 

Ami seen tho bottom of hia deepest thouglits — Roscommon 

No vices are so incurable as those which men are 
apt to glory 111 . One would wonder how diunkcn- 
iiess should havi^e tho good luck to be of this number. 
Aiiacharsis, being invited to a match of drinking at 
Coniitb, demanded the prize very humorously, be- 
cause he was drunk before any of the rest of the 
company ; “ for,” says he, “ when we run a race, he 
w*ho ainvcs at the goal first is entitled to the re- 
ward on the contraiy, in this thirsty generation, 
the honour falls upon him who carries off the great- 
est quantity of liquor, and knocks down the rest of 
the company. I was the other day with honest Will 
Funnel], the West Saxon, who was reckoning up 
how much liquor had passed through him in the last 
twenty years of his life, which, accoidmg to his 
computation, amounted to twenty-three hogsheads 
of October, four tons of port,*balf a kilderkin o^ 
small boor, nineteen barrels of cider, and three 
glasses of champagne; besides which he had as- 
sisted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to men- 
tion sips', drams, and wheU without number. I 
question not but every reader’s memory will suggest 
to him several ambitious young men wh.y are as vain 
in this paiticulSir as Wdl Funiiell, and cu^i boast of 
as glorious exploits. 

Our modern philosophers observe, that there i* a 
general decay of moisture in the globe of the earth. 
This they chiefly ascribe to the growth of vege- 
tables, which incorporate into their own substance 
many fl# bodies that never return again to thoir 
former nature, but, lulli subm.ssiou, they ought to 


throw into their account those innumerable rational 
beings which fetch their nourishment chiefly out of 
liquids; especially when we consider that men, 
compared with their follow-creatures, drink much 
more than comes to their share. 

But, however highly this tribe of people may 
think of themselves, a drunken man is a greater 
monster than any that is to be found among all the 
creatures which God has made : as indeed there is 
no character which appears more despicable and 
deformed, in the eyes of all reasonable persons, than 
that of a drunkard. Bonosus, one of oUr own Coun- 
trymen, who was addicted to this vice, having set 
up for a share in the Roman empire, and being de- 
feated 111 a great battle, hanged himself. When he 
W'os seen by the army in this melancholy situation, 
notwithstanding he had behaved himself very bravely, 
the common jest was, that the thing they saw hang- 
ing upon the tree be^rc them was not a man, but a 
bottle. 

This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, tho 
body, and foitune, of the person who is devoted 
to it. 

In regard to the mind, it first of all di.scovers 
every flaw in it. The sober man, by the strength 
of reason, may keep under and subdue every vice 
or folly to which he is most inclined ; but wine 
makes every latent seed sprout up in the soul, and 
show itself; it gives fury to the passions, and force 
to those objects whuh are apt to produce them. 
When a young fellow complained to au old philo- 
sopher that his wife was uot handsome, “ Put less 
water in your wine,” says the philosopher, “ and 
you will quickly make her so.” Wine heightens in- 
difference into love, love into jealousy, and jealousy 
into madness. It often turns the good-natured man 
into an idiot, and the choleric into an asbassm. It 
gives bitterness to resentincnt, it makes vaniiy 111 - 
supportdbie, and displays every little spot of the 
soul in its utmost deformity. 

Nor does this vice only betray the hidden fauU'< 
of a man, and show them in the most odious co- 
lours, but often occasions faults to which be is not 
naturally subject. There is more of turn than of 
truth in a saying of Seneca, that drunkenness does 
not produce but discover faults. Common experience 
leaches us the contrary. Wine throws a man out of 
himself, and infuses qualities into the mind which 
she is a stranger to m her sober moments. The 
person you converse with after the third bottle, is 
uot the same man who at first sat down at table with 
you. Upon this maxim is founded one of the pretti- 
est sayings I ever met with, which is ascribed to 
Publius Syrus, “ Qui, ehrium lo,<liJic,aty ItEdit ah^ 
sentem ” “ lie who jests upon a man that is drunk, 
luiurcF the absent,” 

Tims does drunkenness act in direct contradiction 
to reason, whose business it is to clear the mind of 
every vice which is crept into it, and to guard it 
against all the approaches of any that endeavours 
to make its entrance. But besides these ill effects 
which this vice produces in the person who is actu* 
ally under its dominion, it has also a bad influence 
on the mind even in its sober moulhnts, as it in- 
sensibly weakens the understanding, impairs the 
memory, and makes those faults habitual which are 
produced by frequent excesses. 

I should now proceed to show the ill effects which 
this vice has 011 the bodies and fortunes of men ; 
hut these 1 shall reserve for the subject of soma 
future paper. 
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Nujaquo canorae —Hon. \xa Foot ver. 822, 

Chiming triflei. — R oscommon. 

Thkre is scarcely a man living who is not ac- 
tuated by ambition. When this principle meets 
with an honest mind and great abilities, it does 
infinite service to the world ; on the contrary, \^hcn 
a man only thinhs of distinguishing himself without 
being thus qualified for it, he becomes a very per- 
nicious or a very ridiculous creature. I shall here 
confine myself to that petty kind of ambition, by 
which some men grow eminent for odd accomplish- 
ments and trivial performances. How many are 
there whose whole reputation depends upon a pun 
or a quibble ? You may often see an artist in the 
streets gain a circle of admirers by carrying a long 
polo upon his chin or forehead in a perpendicular 
j)Ostui’e. Ambition has taught some to write with 
their feet, and others to walk upon their hands. 
Some tumble into fame, others grow immortal by 
throwing theraselve.s through a hoop. 

Cuclera de genere hoc (adeo sunt multa), loquacem 

.Dolassare valent Fabiutn Hon ISaUi. 13 

With thousancbi more of tins ambitious race 

Would tire eVn Fabiua to relate each case. — Hornkck 

I am led into this train of thought by an adven* 
ture I lately met with. 

I was the other day at a tavern, where the master 
of the house* accommodating us himself with every 
I thing we wanted, I accidentally fell into a discourse 
1 with him; and talking of a ccitain great man, who 
! shall be nameless, he told me that he had sometimes 
j the honour to treat him with a whistle ; adding (by 
j the way of parenthesis), “ for you must know, gen- 
tlemen, that I whistle the best of any man in Eu- 
rope.*' This naturally put me upon desiring him to 
give US a sample of his art; upon which he called 
fur a case-knite, and applying the edge of it to his 
mouth, converted it into a musical instrument, and 
entertained me with an Italian solo. Upon laying 
down the knife, he took up a pair of clean tobacco- 
pipes; and after having slid the small end of them 
over the table in a most melodious trill, he fetched 
a tune out of them, whistling to them at the same 
time in concert. In short, the tobacco-pipes be- 
came musical pipes in the hands of our virtuoso, 
who confessed to me, ingenuously, he bad broken 
such quantities of them, that he had almost broke 
himself before he had brought this piece of music to 
any tolerable perfection. I then told him I would 
bring a company of friends to dine with him the 
next week, as an encouragement to his ingenuity; 
upon which he thanked me, saying that he would 
provide himself with a new frying-pan against that 
day. I replied, that it was no matter ; roast and 
boiled would serve our turn. He smiled at my 
simplicity, and told me that it was his design to 
give us a tune npon it. As I was surprised at such 
a promise, he sent for an old frying-pan, and grating 
it upon the board, whistled to it in such a melodious 
manner, that could scarcely distinguish it from 
a bass-viol. He then took his seat with us at the 
table, and, hearing my friend that was with m'te 
hum over a tune to hiiu8«lf, he told me if be would 
sing out, he would accompany his voice with a 
tobacco-pipe. As my friend has an agreeable bass, 
he chose rather to sing to the frying-pan, and in- 


• Thw ninn’n name w m Dainlry He \v»i in the trained 
and p«inTi()nl> known by Ihc name of Oaptmn Daiutry, 


deed between them they mad? a most extraordinary 
concert. Finding our landlord so great a proficient 
in kitchen music, 1 asked him if he was master of 
the tongs aud key. Ho told me that he had laid 
it down some years since as a little uufashion- 
.able : but that, if I pleased, he would give me a ' 
lesson upon the gridiron. He then informed me, 
that he bad added two bars to the gridiron, in order 
to give it a greater compass of sound ; and I per- 
cciverl he was as well pleased with the invention, as 
Sappho could have been upon adding two strings to 
the lute. To be short, I found that his whole kitchen 
was furnished with musical instruments : and could 
• not but look upon this artist as a kind of burlesque 
musician. 

He afterward, of his own accord, fell into the 
inntahon of several singing birds. My friend and 
I toasted our mustresses to the nightingale, when all 
of a sudden we were surprised with the music of the 
thrush. He next proceeded to the sky-lark, mouiuing 
up by a proper siale of notes, and afterward falling 
to the ground with a very easy and regular descent. 
He then contracted his whistle to the voice af seve- 
ral birds of the stnalJest size. As he is a man of a 
larger bulk and higher stature than ordinary, you 
would fancy him a giant when you looked iiimn 
him, and a tom-tit when you shut your eyes. 1 must 
not omit acquainting my leader that this accom- 
plished person was lormerly the master of a toy- I 
shop near Temple-bar ; and th^t the famous Charles j 
Mathers was bred up uuder him. I am told that ihe i 
misfortunes which he has met with in the world ore 
chiefly owing to his great application to his music , 
and therefore cannot but recommend him to niy 
readers as one who deserves their favour, and may 
'affoid them great diversion over a bottle of wine, 
which he sells at the Queen’s Anus, near the end of 
the little piazza in Covent-gardeu. ! 


No. 571] FRIDAY, JULY 23, 1714. 

— Coelum quid quierinius ultra? — Luc 
What seek we beyond heaven ? 

As the work I have engaged m will not only 
consist of papers of humour and learning, but of 
several essays moral and divine, I shall publish the 
following one which is founded on a former Spec- 
tator, and sent mo by a particular friend, not ques- 
tioning but it will please such of my readers as think 
it no disparagement to their understandings to give 
way sometimes to a serious thought. 

“Sir, 

“In your paper of Friday the ninth instant, you 
had occasion to consider the ubiquity of the God- 
head, and at the same time to show, that, as be is 
f resent to everything he cannot but be attentive to 
everything, and privy to all the modes and parts of 
its existence : or, in other words, that his omnis- 
cience and omnipresence are co-existent, and run 
together through the whole infinitude of space. This 
consideration might furnish us with many incentives 
to devotion, ana motives to morality; but, as this 
subject h§s been handler! by several excellent wri- 
ters, 1 shall consider it in a light wherein I have 
not seen it placed by others. 

“ First, How disconsolate is the condition of ah 
intellectual being, who is thus present with his 
Maker, lyit at the same tune receives no extraor- 
dinary benefit or advantage froiiHbis his ^^jj^ence ! 

“ Secondly, How deplorable is the condition of an 
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intell^'Ctual being, wfio feels no other effects from thou set me as a mark against thee, so that I am 
this his presence, but such as proceed from divine become a burden to myself ?* But thirdly, bow 
■ happy is the condition of that intellectual being, 

‘ thirdly, How happy is the condition of that who is sensible of his Maker’s presence frCm the 
intellectual beinp, who is sensible of his Maker's secret effects of his mercy and loving-kindness ! 
presence, from the secret effecU of his mercy and “ The Messed in heaven behold him face to face, 
loviQ^-kiudness ! that is, are as sensible of his presence as we are of 

“ r irst, How disconsolate is the condition of an the presence of any person whom we look upon with 
intellectual beine, who is thus present with his our eyes. There is, doubtless, a faculty in spirits 
Maker, but at the same time receives no extraor- by which they apprehend one another as our senses 
diuary benefit or advantage from this his presence ! do material objects ; and there is no question but 
Every pailicle of matter is actuated by this A1 our souls, when they are disembodied, or placed in 
mighty Being which passes through it. The hea- glorified bodies, will by this faculty, in whatever 
vens and the earth, the stars and planets, move part of space they reside, be always sensible of the 
and gravitate by virtue of this great principle within Divine presence. We, who have this veil of flesh 
thorn. All the dead parts of nature are invigorated standing between us and the world of spirits, must 
by the presence of their Creator, and made capable be content to know that the Spirit of God is present 
of exerting their respective qualities. The several with us, by the effects which ho produces in us. Our 
instincts, in the brute creation, do likewise operate outward senses arc too gross to comprehend him ; 
and work towards the several ends which are agree- wo may, however, taste and see how gracious he is, 
able to them by this divine energy, Man only, who by his influence upon our minds, by those virtuous 
does not co-operate with this Holy Spirit, and is thoughts which he awakens in us, by those secret 
unattentive to his presence, receives none of those comforts and refreshments which he conveys into 
advantages from it, which arc perfective of his na- our souls, and by those ravishing joys and inward 
ture, and necessary to his well-being. The Divinity satisfactions winch are perpetually springing'up 
IS with him, and in him, and everywhere about him, and diffusing themselves among all the thoughts of 
but of no advantage to him. It is the same thing good men. He is lodged in our ver) essence, and 
to a man without religion, as if there were no God is as a soul within the soul to irradiate its under- 
in the w'orld. It is indeed impossible for an Infinite standing, rcitify its will, purify its passions, and 
Being to remove himself from any of his creatures ; enliven all the powers of wan. How happy there- 
but though he cannot withdraw his essence from us, I fore is an intellectual being, who, by prayer and 
which would argue an imperfection in him, he i-an I meditation, by virtue and good works, opens this 
withdraw from us all the joys and consolations of it. communication between God and his own souU 
His presence may perhaps be necessary to support Though the whole creation frowns upon him, and 
us in our existence; but he may leave this our, all nature looks black about him, he has his light 
existence to itself, with regard to its happiness or and support within him, that are able to cheer his 
misery. Form this sense he may cast us away from mmd, and bear him up in the midst of all those 
his presence, and take his Holy Spirit from us. horrors which encompass him. lie knows that his 
This single consideration one would think sufficient helper is at hand, and is always nearer to him than 
to make us open our hearts to all those infusions of any thing else can be, which is capable of annoying 
joy and gladness which are so near at hand, and or terrifying him. In the midst of calumny or con - 
ready to be poured in upon us ; especially when we tempt he attends to that Being who whispers better 
consider, secondly, the deplorable condition of an things to his soul, whom he looks upon as hii de- 
intellectual being, who feels no other effects from fender, his glory, and the lifter-up of bis head. In 
his Maker’s presence, but such as proceed from ' bis deepest solitude and retiremeut he knows ihat 
divine wrath and indignation. he is in company with the greatest of beings: and 

“We may assure ourselves that the great Author perceives within himself sucli real sensations of hit 
of nature will qot always be as one who 18 indifferent presence, as are more delightful than any thing i 
to any of his creatures. Those 'who will not feel that can be met with in the conversation of his 
him iu his love, will be sure at length to feel him in creatures. Even in the hour of death he considers 
his displeasure. And how dreadful is the condition the pains of his dissolution to be nothing else but 
of that creature, who is only sensible of the being the breaking down of that partition, which stands 
of his Creator by what he suffers from him ! He is betwixt his soul and the sight of that Being who is 
as essentially present in hell as in heaven; but the always present with him, and is about to manifest 
inhabitants of the former behold him only in his itself to him in fulness of joy. 
wrath, and shrink within the flames to conceal “ If be would be thus happy, and thus sensible of 
themselve.s from him. It is not in the power (d our Maker’s presence, from the secret effects of bis 
imagination to conceive the fearful effects of Om- mercy and goodness, we must keep such a watch 
niputence incensed. over all our thoughts, that, in the language of the 

“But I shall only consider the wretchedness of Scripture, his soul may have pleasure in us We 
an intellectual being, who in this life lies under the J must take care not to grieve his Holy Spirit, and 
displeasure of Him, that at all times and In all i endeavour to make the meditations of our hearts 
places is intimately united witli him. He is able to ' always acceptable ip his sight, that he may delight 
disquiet the soy I, and vex it in all its faculties. He thus to reside and dwell in us. The light of nature 
I can hinder any of the greatest comforts jf life from could direct Seneca to this doctrine, in a very re- 
refreshing us, and give an edge to every one of its markable passage among his epistles : * Sacer mest 
I slightest calamities. Who then can bear the thought »»i mbh spintus ^norum mahrumque cuttot, et obter- 
1 of being an outcast from his presence, that is, from I’ofor, et mietnadmodum nos ilium tme/amia, i(a ei ille 
I the comforts of it, or of feeling it only in its terrors P nos,* * There is a holy spirit residing in us, who 
I How pathetic is that expostulation of Job^when for watches and observes both good and evil men, and 
I the trial- of his patience he was made to look upon will treat us after the same manner that we treat 
I himself in this deplorable condition ! * Why hast him.* But I shall conclude this discourse with 
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moro einphalical words in divine revelation^ ‘ If a 
man love me he will keep my word ; and my Father 
tnll love him. and we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him.’ ” 


No. 572.] MONDAY, JULY 26, I7l4. 

Qucwl medicoruin eat, 

ProniiltUQt niedici — . - 

Hor 1 Ep li. 115 

Physicians only boast the healing mt. 

I AM the moie pleased with those my papers, since 
I find they have encouraged scveial men of learn- 
ing and wit to become my correspondents ; I yes- 
terday received tlic following essay against quacks, 
which I shall here communicate to my leadeis for 
the good of the public, begging tlie writer’s pardon 
for those addiiious and retrenchments which 1 have 
made in it. 

“ The desire of life is so natural and stiong a 
p-ission, that 1 have long since ceased to wonder at 
the great encourageraent which the practice of phy- 
sic finds among us. WcU-consliLutioned govein- 
mcqts have always made the profession of a phy- 
sician both honourable and advantageous. Homer’s 
Machaou and Virgil’s lapis were men of iciiown, 
heroes 111 war, and made at least as much havoc 
among their enemies as imoug their friends. Those 
who have little or no faith in the abilities of a quack i 
will apply themselves to him, either because he is j 
willing to sell health at a reasonable profit, or be- 
cause the patient, like a drowning man, catches at 
every twig, and hopes for relief Irom the most igno- 
rant, when the most able physicians give him none. 
Though impudence and mauy words aie as neces- 
sary to these itinerary Galons, as a laced hat to a 
merry-andrew, yet they would turn very litllo to the 
advantage of the owner, il thcie were not some in- 
ward disposition in the sick man to lavour the pre- 
tensions of the mountebank. Love of life in the 
one, and of money in tlie other, creates a good cor- 
respondence between them. 

There is scarcely a city in Great Biitain but 
has one of this tribe who takes it into his protection, 
and on the market-day harangues the good people of 
the place with aphorisms and receipts. You may 
depend upon it he conies nut there for liis own pri- 
vate interest, but out of a paiticular affection to the 
town. I remember one of these public-spiritcd artists 
at Hammersmith, who told his audience, that he 
had been born and bred there, and that, having a 
special regard for the place of his nativity, he was 
determined to make a piesent of five shillings to as 
many as would accept of it. The whole crowd stood 
agape, and ready to take the doctor at hi.s word ; 
when putting his hand into a long bag, as every one 
was expecting his crown-piece, he drew out a band- 
ful of littlo packets, each of which he informed the 1 
spectators was constantly sold at five shillings and ! 
six-pence, but that he would bate the odd five shil- 
lings to every inhabitant of that place; the whole 
assembly immediately closed with this generous 
offer, and tooto off all his phyUc, after the doctor 
had made them vouch for one another, that there^ 
were no foreigners among them, but that they were 
all Hammersmith men. 

“ There is another branch of pretenders to this 
art, who, without either horse or pickle-herring, lie 
snug m a garret, and send down notice to the world | 
of their extraordinary parts and abilities by printed | 
bUU and advrriisements. 'rhesc seem to have do- I 


rived thc-ir custom from an eastern nation which 
Herodotus speaks of, among whom it was a law, 
that when 0 \er any cure was performed, both the 
method of the cure, and an account of the distemper, 
should be fixed in some public place : but, as cus- 
toms will corrupt, these our moderns provide them- 
selves of persons to attest the cure before they pub- 
lish or make an experiment of the prescription. 1 
have heard of a porter, who serves as a knight of 
the post under one of these operators, auck tlioiigh 
he was never sick in his life, has been cured of ail 
the diseases in the dispensary. These are the men 
whose sagacity has invented elixirs of all sorts, pills, 
and lozenges, and take it as an affront if you come 
to them before yon arc given over by every body 
else. Their medicines are infallible, and never fail 
of success — that is, of enncliing the doctor, and set- 
ting the patient eftectuaily at rcs^t. 

“ I laUdy dropped into a coffee-house at West- 
minster, where I found the loom hung lound with 
ornaments ol this nature. There wore elixirs, tinc- 
tures, the Anodyne Fotiiis, English pills, electuaiirs, 
and m shoit inoie reinediLS than 1 htdieve thoro aie 
diseases. At the sight of so many inventions, I 
could nut but imagine mjself in a kind of aiseual 
or magazine where store of arms nas reposited 
agaiust any sudden invasion. Should you be at- 
taiRed by the enemy sideways, lieie was an infallible 
piece of defensive armour to cure the plcuns) ; 
should a distemper beat up your. head-quarters, heie 
you might pureiiase an unpenetrable hchnet, oi, iti 
the language of the artist, u cephalic tiiutuie; if 
your mam body be assaulted, here arc vanous kiiuls 
of armour in cases of various onsets, I began to 
congratulate the picsent age upon the happiness 
men might reasonably hope for in lile, when deatli 
was thins m a inaiiiier defeated, and when pam itself 
[Would be of so short a duration, that it would but 
just serve Lu eiihauce the value of pleasuie. While 
1 was in these thoughts, 1 uiiliukily called to iiuiid 
d story of au ingenious geudeman of the last agt', 
who lying vudenti) alllictcd with the gout, a peison 
came and otlcied liis sei vices to cure him by a me- 
tliod winch he assured him was inlallible ; the soi- 
vaiJt who leceived the message carried it up to his 
master, who inquiring whether the person came on 
foot or 111 a cliaiiot, and being informed that he w’as 
on foot; ‘ Go,’ says he, ‘ send the knave about his 
business ; was his method as infallible as he pro- 
tends, he would long before now have been in his 
coach and .six.’ lu like manner, I concluded that 
had all these advertisers arrived to that skill they 
pretend to, they Would have had no need for so 
many years successively to publish to the w'orld the 
jilace of their abode and the virtues of their medi- 
ciucs. One of these gentlemen indeed pretends to 
an effectual cure for leanness : what effects it may 
; hkve upon those who have tried it, I cauuot tell ; 
but I am credibly informed that the call for it has 
been so great, that it has effectually cured the doctor 
himscU of the distemper. Could each of them pro- 
duce so good an instance of the success of bis medi- 
cines, they might soon persuade the world into an 
opinion of them. 

“ 1 obstyve that most of the bills* agree in one 
expression, viz. that ‘ with God’s blessing’ they per- 
form such and such cures; this expression i* cer- 
tainly very proper and emphatical, for that is all 
they have fur it. And if ever a euro is performed 
on a patiqut where they are concerned, they can 
claim no greater share in U thin Virgil’s lapis in 
the curing of .Aincas ; ho tried his skill, was very 
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assiduous about the wound ; and indeed was Ihe 1 
only visiblo means tUat relieved the liero ; but the | 
poet a^isures Us if was tbo particular assistance of a 
deity that speeded the operation. An English 
reader may see the whole story in Mr. Dryden’s 
tianslation : — 

Propp'd on hla lancc the pensive hero stood, 

And heard and saw. unmov’S, the moununff crowd 
The fam'd physloan tucks hla robes around, 

With ready hands, and hastens to the wound 
Wuh gentle touches he performs his part, 

1 hn way and that, soliciting the dart, 

Amt cxerclfles all his heavenly art. 

All .soft'mng simples, known of sov'reign use, 

Ilo presses out, and pours their noble juice : 

These first infus’d to lemfy the pain. 

Ho tugs with pincers, but ho tugs In vain. 

^'heii to the p.Urnu of his art lie pray'd , 

The pation of hia art rofus d his aid 

Kilt now the goddess niotlior, mov’d with grief. 

And pieri d with pity, hastens her relief. 

A branch of ho.iling diltiiny she biought, 

Whuli in tlio Cretan (lelds with care she sought; 

Rough IS the stem, wlucii woolly leaves •^uiround; 

I'lio liMves with flo\^'rs, the Row ra with purple crow'n’d . 
Well known to wounded goats a sure reliel 
'j 0 diaw iho pointed steel and ease tlio grief. 

'I hi'i Venus brings, in rloud.s involv’d . and brews 
Til'*' extracted Inpioi wiLli amlnosiftn dews, 

And od lous panai ea unseen she », lands, 

Ti'uip'uiig tlie mixture with hei heav’nly hands. 

And pours it in a bowl alrc.idy crow'ti'd 
With juico of iiied’cinal herbs, prepared to bathe the 
wound. 

The leech, unkjxnvlng of m|>erior Qr^ 

Whli h aids the cure, witli this foments the part. 

And in a n.omenl eeas d the raging sniarL 
btancli'd is the blood, .ind in the botUnii stnndi 
'I he steel, but scarcely touch’d with tender bauds. 

Moves up and follows of its own accoid , 

And lieallli and vigoui are at once restoi’d. 
lapi'i first perctiv'd lliu closing vNOuiid! 

And first the footsteps of a god ho lound; 

‘ Arms, arms ’’ he cries • ‘ Uie sword and shield prepare,. 
And send the wUliiig chief, renew d, to war. 

Ibis IS no mortal work, no cure of mine, 

Nor .irt’s effect, but done by hands divine.’ '* 

ViRO iltln lib xii. 391,&c. 


No. 573.] WEDNESDAY, JULY 28, 1711. 

Castigata reniordent — Jov Sat- il 35 

Ch.istised, the accusation thoy retort. 

My paper on tlie club of widows has brought me 
in several letters; and among the rest, a long one 
Irom Mrs. President, as follows : — 

“ Smart Sru, 

“ Von are pleased to be very merry, as you ima- 
gine, wif!i us vvidiiws: and you seem togiound your 
.c.itiie on our receiving consolation so soon after the 
death of our dears, and the number we are pleased 
to admit for our companions ; but you never leflect 
vvliat biihbaiuls we have buried, and how short a 
sorrow the loss of them was capable of occasioning. 
For my own part, Mrs. President, as you call im^ 
my fii'sl husband I wa*? married to at fourteen by 
iiiy uncle and guArdnin (as I afterward discovered) 
by way of sale, for the third part of my fortune. 
Ihis fellow looked upon me as a mere child he 
might breed up after bis own fancy : if he kissed 
my chambermaid before my face, I war supposed go 
ignorant bow yould 1 think there was any hurt in 
it? When he came home roaring drunloidt rive in 
the morning, it was tho custom of all men th.it live 
in the world, 1 was not to see a penny of money, 
for, poor thing, how could 1 manage it ? He took a ' 
handsome cousin of his into the house (as he said) ! 
to be my housekeeper, and to govern my servants ; j 
for bow should I know how to rule a family P While 


she had what money she pleased, which was but 
reasonable lor the trouble she was at for my I 
was not to be so censorious as to dislike familiArity 
and kindness between near relations. I was too 
groat a coward to contend, but not so ignorant a 
child to be thus imposed upon. I resented this con- 
tempt as I ought to do, and as most poor, passive, 
blinded wives do, until it pleased Heaven to take 
away my tyrant, who left me fre<i possession of my 
own land, and a large jointure. My youth and 
money brought mo many lovers, and several en- 
deavoured to establish an interest in my heart, 
while my husband was in his last sickness : the 
Honourable Edward Waitfort was one of the first 
who addressed me, advised to it by a cousin of his 
that was my intimate friend, and knew to a penny 
what I was worth. Mr. Waitfort i$ a very agreeable 
man, and every body would like him as well as he 
does himself, if thoy did not plainly sec that his 
esteem and love is all taken up, and by such an 
object as it 18 iinpos.sible to get the better of; I 
mean himself. He made no doubt of marrying me 
within four or five months, and began to proceed 
with such an assured easy air, that piqued my pride 
not to banish him ; quite contrary, out of pure 
malice, I heard his first declaration with so much 
'innocent surprise, and blushed so prettily, I per- 
ceived it touched his very heait, and he thought me 
the besf-naturod, silly, poor thing on earth. When 
a man has such a notion of a woman, he loves her 
better than he thinks he di.es, I was overjoyed to 
be thus revenged on him for designing on m> for- 
tune ; and fiiuling it was in my power to make his 
heart ache, I resolved to complete ray conquest, 
and entertained several other pretenders. The first 
impression of my undesigning innocence was so 
strong in his head, he attributed all my followers to 
the inevitable foice of my charms : and, from seve- 
ral blushes and side glances, concluded himself tho 
favourite ; and when I used him like a dog for my 
diversion, he thought it was all prudence and fear ; 
and pitied the violence 1 did my own inclinations 
to comply vvitli my friends, when I married Sir 
Nuholas Fribble of sixty years of age. You know, 
Sir, the ca‘:e of Mrs. Medlar. I hope yon would not 
have had me cry out my eyes for such a husband. I 
shed tears enough fur my widowhood a week after 
my marriage ; and when he was put in his grave, 
reckoning he had been two years dead, and myself 
a widow of that standing, 1 married three weeks 
afteiward John Sturdy, E^q., his next hoir. I had 
indeed some thoughts of taking Mr. Waitfort, but I 
found he could stay; and besides, he thought it 
indecent to ask me to marry again until my year 
WHS out ; BO, privately resolving him for my fourth, 
I took Mr, .Sturdy for the present. Would you be- 
lievc It, Sir, Mr. Sturdy was just five-aud-twenty, 
about si.\ feet high, and the stoutest fox-bunter in 
the country, and I believe I wished ten thousand 
times for my old Fribble again ; be was following 
his dogs all the day, and all the night keeping them 
up at tablo with him and his companions ; however, 
1 think myself obliged to them for leading him a 
chase in which he broke bi^ neck.« Mr. Waitfort 
began bis addresses anew ; and I vcrfly believe I 
h*ad married him now, but there was a young officer 
in the guards that had debauched two or of 

my acquaintance, and I could not forbear being u 
little vain of hie courtship. Mr. Waitfort hearcl ol 
it, and read me such an insolent lecture upon the 
conduct of women, I married the officer that very 
day, out of pure spite to him. Half an hoUr after I 
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waa married 1 received a penitential letter from the 
Honourable Mr. Edward Waitfort, in which he 
begged pardon for his passion, as proceeding from 
the violence of hig love. I triumpned when I read 
it, and could not help, out of the pride of my heart, 
I showing it to my now spouse ; and we were very 
merry together upon it Alas ! my mirth lasted n 
short time ; my young husband was very much in 
I debt when I married him, and his first action after- 
I ward was to set up a gilt chariot and six. in fine 
trappings before and oehind. t had married so 
hastily, I had not the prudence to reserve rty estate 
in my own hands ; my ready money was lost in two 
nights at the Groom-porter’s; and my diamond 
necklace, which was stole I did not know how, I met 
in the street upon Jenny Wheedle’s neck. My plate 
vanished piece by piece : and I had been reduced 
to downright pewter, if my officer had not been 
deliciously killed in a duet hy a fellow that had 
cheated him of five hundred pounds, and afterward, at 
his own request, satisfied him and me too, by run- 
ning him through the body. Mr. Waitfort was still 
in love, and told me so again; and, to prevent all 
fear of ill usage, he desired me to reserve every 
thing in my own hands; but now my acquaintance 
began to wish mo joy of his constancy, my charms 
were declining, and I could not resist the delight I 
took in showing the young flirts about town it was 
yet in my power to give pain to a man of sense ; 
this, and some private hopes he would hang himself, 
and what a glory would it be for me, and how I 
.should be envied, made me accept of being third 
wife to my Lord Friday. I proposed, from my rank 
and his estate, to live in all the joys of pride; but 
how was I mistaken ! he was neither extravagant, 
nor ill-natured, nor debauched. I suffered, however, 
more with him than with all my others. He was 
splenetic. I was forced to sit whole days hearkening 
to his imagiuaiy ails ; it was impossible to tell what 
would please him; what he liked when the sun 
shined made him sick when it rained ; be had no 
distemper, but lived m constant fear of them all ; 
my good genius dictated to me to bring him ac- 
quainted with Dr. Gruel : from that day he was 
always contented, becnusc he had names for all bis 
I complaints ; the good doctor furnished him with 
reasons for all his pains, and prescriptions for every 
fancy that troubled him ; in hot weather he lived 
upon juleps, and let blood to prevent fevers; when 
it grew cloudy he generally apprehended a con- 
sumption ; to shorten the history of this wretched 
part of my life, he milled a good constitution hy 
endeavouring to mend it ; and took several medi- 
cines, which ended in taking the grand remedy 
which cured both him and me of all our uneasiness. 
After his death I did not expect to hear any more of 
Mr. Waitfort. I knew he had renounced me to all 
his friends, and been very witty upon my, choice, 
which be affected to talk of with great indifferency. 

1 gave over thinking of him, being told that he was 
engaged with a pretty woman and a ^eat fortune ; 
it vexed me a little, but nof enough to make me 
neglect the advice of mv cousin Wish well, that came 
to see me the day my lord went into the country 
with Russell ; the told mo experimentally, nothing 
put an unfaithful lover and a dear husband so sooa^ 
out of one’s head as a new one, and at the same 
tune proposed to me a kinsman of hers. ‘You 
understand enough of the world,* said she, ‘ to know 
money is the most valuable consideration; be is 
very neb, and 1 am sure he cannot live long; he 
has a cough that must carry him off soon.’ I knew 


1 afterward she had given the selfsame character of 
I me to him ; but, however, I Was so much persuaded 
by her, 1 hastened on the match for fear he should 
die before the time came : he had the same fears, 
and was so pressing, I married him in a fortnight, 
resolving to keep it private a fortnight longer, 
j During this fortnight Mr. Waitfort came to make 
me a visit : he told me he had waited on me sooner, 
but had that respect for me, he would not interrupt 
me in the first day of my affliction for my dear lord; 
that as soon as he heard 1 was at libertv to make 
another choice, he had broke off a match very ad- 
vantageous for his fortune, just upon the point of 
conclusion, and was forty times more in love with 
me than ever. I never received more pleasure in 
my life than from this declaration ; but I composed 
my face to a grave air, and said the news of his en- 
gagement had touched me to the heart, that in a 
ra^ jealous fit I had married a man I never could 
have thought on, if I had not lost all hopes of him. 
Good-natured Mr. Waitfort had liked to have dropped 
down dead at hearing this, but went from me with 
such an air as plainly showed me ho had laid all the 
blame upon himself, and bated those friends t^at had 
advised nun to the fatal application ; be seemed as 
much touched by my misfortune as his own, for ho 
had not the least doubt 1 was still passionately in love 
with him. The truth of the story is, my new hus- 
band gave me reason to repent I had not stayed for 
him ; he bad marned mo for my money, and I soon 
found he loved money to distraction ; there was no- 
thing he would not do to get it ; nothing he would 
not suffer to preserve it ; the smallest expense kept 
him awake whole nights ; and when he paid a bill, 
it was with as many sighs, and after as many delays, 
as a man that endures the loss of a limb. I heard 
'liothing but reproofs for extravagancy, whatever I 
did. I saw very well that be would have starved 
me, but for losing my jointures ; and he buffered 
agonies between the grief of seeing me have so 
good a stomach, and the fear that if he had made me 
fast, it m%ht prejudice my health. I did not doubt 
he would have broken my heart, if I did not break 
his, which was allowable by the law of self-defence. 
The way was very easy. I resolved to spend as 
much money as 1 could; and, before he was aware 
of the stroke, appeared before him in a two thou- 
sand pound diamond necklace : he said nothing, but 
went quietly to bis chamber, and, as it is thought, 
composed himself with u dose of opium. I behaved 
myself so well upon the occasion, that to this day I 
believe he died of an apoplexy. Mr. Waitfort was 
resolved not to be too late this time, and I heard 
from him in two days. I am almost out of iny weeds 
at this present writing, and very doubtful whether I 
will mcirry him or no. 1 do not think of a seventh 
for the ridiculous reason you mention, but out of 
uro morality that I think so much constancy should 
0 rewarded, though I may not do it after all, per- 
haps. I do not believe all ihe unreasonable malice 
of mankind can give a pretence why I should have 
been constant to the memory of any of the deceased, 
or have spent much time in grieving for an insolent, 
insignificant, negligent, extravagant, splenetic, or 
covetous husband ; — my first insulted me, my second 
was nothing to me, my third disgusted me, the fourth 
would have ruined me, the fifth tormented me, and 
the sixth would have starved me. If the other ladiea 
you name would thus give in their husbands’ pictures 
at length, you would see they have bad as little reason 
as myself^to lose their hours in weeping and wailing.” 
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No. 574.] PRipAY, JULY 30, 1714. 

Non possldentem muita vocavens 

K«cte beatum. llcctius occupai 
Nomen l>eali, qui Deonim 
Maneribufl eapienter utl. 

Duramque callet pauperlem pati — Hor 4 Od lx 45 
Believe not those that lands possess. 

And shining heaps of useless ore. 

The only lords of happiness ; 

But rather those that know 

For what kind fates bestow. 

And have the heart to use the store 
That have the generous skill to bear 
The hated weight of poverty — Crkxcb. 

I WAS onco engaged in discourse with a Rosicru* 
' Clan about “ the great secret.’* As this kind of 
I men (1 mean those of them who are not professed 
cheats) are overrun with enthusiasm and philosophy, 
it was very amusing to hear this religious adept des- 
canting on hi8 pretended discovery. He talked of 
the secret as of a spirit which lived within an eme- 
rald, and converted every thing that was near it to 
the highest perfection it is capable of. “ It gives a 
lustre,” says he, ” to the sun, and water to the dia- 
mond. It irradiates every metal, and enriches lead 
with all the properties of gold. It heightens smoke 
into flame, flame into light, and light into glory.” 
He further added, ” that a single ray of it dissipates 
pain, and care, and melancholy, from the person on 
whom it falls. In short,” says he, its presence 
naturally changes every place into a kind of heaven.” 
After he had gone on for some time in this unintel- 
ligible cant, I found that he jumbled natural and 
moral ideas together into the same discourse, and 
that his great secret was nothing else but content. 

This virtue does indeed produce, in some mea- 
sure, all those effects which the alchymist usually 
ascribes to what ho calls the philosopher’s stone ; 

I and if it does not bring riches, it does the same 
thing, by banishing the desire of them. If it can- 
not remove the disquietudes arising out of a man’s 
mind, body, or fortune, it makes him easy under 
them. It has indeed a kindly influence soul 

j of man, in respect of every being to whence stands 
related. It extinguishes all murmur, repining, and 
ingiatitude, towards that Being who has allotted 
him his part to act in this world. It destroys all 
inordinate ambition, and every tendency to cor- 
ruption, with regard to the community wherein he 
is placed. It gives swertucss to his conversation, 
and a perpetual serenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made 
use of for the acquiring of thi.s virtue, I shall only 
mention the two following. First of all, a man 
should always consider how much he has more than 
he wants : and secondly, how much more unhappy 
he might be than he really is. 

First of all a man should always consider how 
much he has more than he wants. I am wonder- 
fully pleased with the reply which Aristippus mad^ 
to one wlio condoled him upon the loss of a farm : 

” Why,” said he, ” I have three farms still, and 
you have but one ; so that I ought rather to be 
afflicted for you than you for me.” On the con- 
trary, foolish men are more apt to consider what 
they have lost than what they posscst^ and to flx 
their eyes upoii those who are richer than them- 
selves, rather than on those who are under greater 
diflicallies. All the real pleasures and conveni 
ences of life lie in a narrow compass; but it is the 
humour of mankind to be always looking forward, 
and straining after one who has got the start of them 
in wealth and honour. For this reason, aa there are , 

I none can be properly called rich who have not more 


than they want, there are few rich men in of 
the politer nations, but among the middle tort of 
people, who keep their wishes within their fortunes, 
and have more wealth than they know bow to enjoy. 
Persons of a higher tank live in a kind of splendid 
poverty, and are perpetually wanting, because, in- 
stead of acquiescing in the solid pleasures of life, 
they endeavour to outvie one another in shadow! 
and appearances. Men of sense have at all times 
beheld, with a great deal of mirth, this silly game 
that is playing over their heads, and, by contracting 
their desires, enjoy all that secret satisfaction which 
others are alwa)s in quest of. The truth is, this 
ridiculous chase afte. imaginary pleasures cannot 
be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great source of 
those evils which generally undo a nation. Let a 
man’s estate be what it will, he is a poor man if he 
does not live within it, and naturally sets himself to 
sale to any one that can give him his price. When 
Pittacus, after the death of his brother, who bad left 
him a good estate, was offered a great sum of money 
by the King of Lydia, he thanked him for his kind- 
ness, but told him be had already more by half than 
he knew what to do with. In short, content is equi- 
valent to wealth, and luxury to poverty ; or, to give 
the thought a more agreeable turn, “ Content- is 
natural wealth,” says Socrates ; to which I shall 
add, ** Luxury is artiflcial poverty.” 1 shall there- 
fore recommend to the consideration of those who 
are always aiming after superfluous and imaginary 
enjoyments, and will not be at the trouble of con- 
tracting their desires, an excellent saying of Bion 
the philosopher; namely, that no man has so 
much care as ho who endeavours after the most 
happiness.” 

In the second place, every one ought to reflect 
how much more unhappy he might be than he really 
is. The former consideration took in aU those who 
are sufficiently provided with the means to make 
themselves easy; this regards such as actually lie 
under some pressure or misfortune. These may 
receive great elevation from such a comparison as 
I the unbappy person may make between himself and 
others, or between the misfortune which he suffers, 

I and greater misfortunes which might have befallen 
him. 

I I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, 
upon breaking his leg by a fall from the mainmast, 
told the standers-by, it was a great mercy that it 
was not his neck. To which, since I am got into 
quotations, give me leave to add the saying of an 
old philosopher, who, after having invited some of 
his friends to dine with him, was ruffled by his wife, 
tJiat came into the room m a passion, and threw 
down the table that stood before them- ‘‘Every 
one,” says he, ” has his calamity, and he is a happy 
man that has no greater than this.” We find an 
instance to the same purpose in the Life of Doctor 
Hammond, written by Bishop Fell. As this good 
man was troubled with a complication of distempers, 
when he had the gout upon him he used to thank 
God that it was not the stone ; and when he had the 
stone, that he had not both these distempers on him 
at the same time. 

I cannot conclude this essay witftout observing 
ttat there was never any system besides that of 
Christianity which could effectually produce in the 
mind of man the virtue I have hitherto been speak- 
ing of. In order to make us content with our pre- 
sent condition, many of the ancient philosopher* 
tell us that our discontent only hurts ourselves, with- 
out being able to make any alteration in our cir- 
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cumstaDces; others, that whatever evil befalls us is 
derived to us by a fatal necessity, to which the gods 
thooiselves are subject; while others very gravely 
tell the man who is miserable, that it is necessary 
he should be so to keep up the harmony of the uni- 
verse, and that the scheme of Providence would be 
troubled and perverted were he otherwise. These, 
and the like considerations, rather silence than 
satisfy a man. Th§y may show him that his dis- 
content is unreasonable, but are by no means suf- 
ficient to relieve it. They rather give despair than 
consolation. In a word, a man might reply to one 
of these comforters, as Augustus did to his friend 
who advised him not to grieve for the death of a 

{ lersou whom he loved, because his grief could not 
etch him again : “ It is for that very reason,’* said 
llio emperor, “ that I grieve.’* 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender 
regard to human nature. It prescribes to every 
miserable man the means of bettering his condition; 
nay, it shows him that the bearing of his afHietions 
as he ought to do, will naturally end in the removal 
of them; it makes him easy here, because it can 
make him happy hereafter. 

Upon the whole, a contented mind is the greatest 
bUs.siiig a man can enjoy in this world; and if in 
the present life his happiness arises ftotn the sub- 
I (luing of his desires, it will arise in the next from 
the gratification of them. 


No. 575.] MONDAY, AUGUST 2, 1714. 

— Ncc morti esse locum-— 

ViRO Georg tv 223. 

No room is left for death — Dhyukk. 

A LEWD young follow seeing an aged hennit go 
by him barefoot, “ Father,** says he, “ you are in a 
veiy miserable condition if there is not another 
world,”— “ True, son,” said the hermit, ” but what 
js thy condition if there is/”* Man is a creature 
designed for two different states of being, or rather 
for two dilTorciit lives. His hrst life is short and 
transient ; his second permanent and lasting. The 
question we are all coiiceiued in is this, in which of 
these two lives it is our chief interest to make our- 
selves happy ? Or, in other words, whether we 
should endeavour to secure to ourselves the plea- 
sures and gratifications of a life which is uncertain 
and precarious, and at its utmost length of a very 
inconsiderable duration ; oi to secure to ourselves 
the pleasures of a life which is fixed and settled, 
and will never end? Every man upon the first 
hearing of this question, knows very well which side 
of it he ought to close with. But however right wo 
are in theory, it is plain that m practice we adhere 
to the wrong side of the question. We make pro- 
visions for this life as though it were never to have 
an end, and tor the other Lfo as though it were 
never to have a begining 

Should a spint of superior rank, who is a stranger 
to human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, 
and take a survey of its inhabitants, what would his 
notions of us h-i ? Would not he think that we were 
a species of beings made for quite different enijs 
and purposes than what we really are ? Must not 
he imagine that we were placed in this world to get 
Tichcs and honours ? Would not he think that it 
was our duly to toil after wealth, and station, and 
title ? Nay, would not he bebeve we were forbid- 




den poverty by threats of eternal punishment, and 
enjoined to pursue our pleasures under pain of dam- 
nation? lie would certainly imagipe that we were 
influenced by a scheme of duties quite opposite to 
those which are indeed prescribed to us. And truly, 
according to such an imagination, he must conclude 
that we are a species of the most obedient creatures 
ID the universe; that we are constant to our duty; 
and that wc keep a steady eye on the end for which 
we were sent hitner. 

But how groat would be his astonishnftnt when 
he learned that we were beings not dosigned to ex- 
ist in this world above thieescore and ten years, and 
that the greatest part of this busy species fall short 
even of that age ? How would he be lost lu horror 
and admiration, when he should know that this set 
of creatures, who lay out all their endeavours for this 
life, which scarce deserves the name of existence— 
when, 1 say, he should know that this set of crea- 
tures are to exist to all eternity in another life, for 
which they make no prcparalions ? Nothing can 
be a greater disgrace to reason, than that men, who 
are persuaded of these two different states of being, 
should be perpetually employed m providing foi a 
lilo of threescore and ten years, and neglecting to 
make provision lor that, which after many myriads 
of years will be still new, and still beginning , espe- 
cially when We consider that our endeavours lor 
making ourselves great, or rich, or honourable, or 
whatever else wc plate our happiness in, may alter 
all prove unsuccessful: whereas, if wc constantly 
and sincerely endeavour to make ourselves hapjiy 
in the other life, wc arc sure that our ciideavoiirg 
will succeed, and that we shall not be disappointed 
of our hope. 

The following question is started by one of the 
schoolmen. — Supposing the whole body of the 
earth were a great ball or mass of the finest sand, 
and that a syiglc grain or particle of this sand 
should be annihilated every thousand years . Sup- 
posing that you had it in your choice to be 

happy all the while this prodigious mass of sand 
was consuming by ihih slow method, until there was 
not a gram of it leit, on condition you were to he 
riiisorable for ever after ? Or, supposing that you 
might be happy for ever after tin condition that you 
would be miserable until the whole mass of sand 
w'ere thus annihilated at the rate of one sand in a 
thousand years . — which of these two cases would 
you make your choice ? 

It must be confessed in this case, so many thou 
sands of years are to the imagination as a kind of 
eternity, though in reality they do not bear so great 
a proportion to that duration which is to follow them 
as a unit docs to the greatest number which you cun 
put together in figures, or as one of those sands to 
the supposed heap. Reason theroforc tells us, with- 
ut any manner of hesitation, which would be the 
etter part in this choice. However, as I have be- 
fore intimated, our reason might in such case be so 
overset by the imagination, as to dispose some per- 
sons to sink under the consideration of the great 
length of the first part of this duration, and of the 
great distance of that second duration which is to 
succeed it. The mind, I say, might give itself Uf 
to that hi^ipiness which is at band, considering that 
it is so very near, and that it would last so very 
long. But when the choice wc actually have before 
US IS this, whether we will choose to be happv foj 
the space of only threescore and ten, nay, perhaps 
of only twenty or ten years, I migjht.say of only a 
day or an hour, and miserable to all eteimity ; or. 


* The indicative for the potentia) mota). 
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on the contrary, mis^able for this short term of 
years, and happy for a whole eternity : wl|at woids 
are sufficient to express that folly and want of con- 
sideration which in such a case makes a wrong 
choice ? 

I here put the case even at Uie worst, by sup- 
posing, what seldom happens, that a couiso ot virtue 
makes us miserable iii this lite . but if we suppose, 
as it generally happens, that virtue would make us 
more happy even in this life than a contrary course 
of vice, how can we sufficiently admire the stupidity 
or madness of those persons who are capable of 
nuiking so absuid a choice ? 

Every wise man, therefore, will consider this life 
only as it may comluce to the happiness of the 
other, and cheerfully sacrifice the pleasures of a few 
ycais to those of au eternity. 


No. 576.] WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4, 1714. 

! Nilor ui .'utvprsiim • noc me, qiii ceolera, vincit 

I Inipelua, ct rapido contraaua evehor nrbi 

I Ovid, Met li. 72. 

! I steer against Iheir motions, nor am I 

j Borne b.U’k by dll llic current of the sky.— Annisos* 

I ubMkMiuK a young man of very lively paits, 
and of a spnghtly turn in couvcrsalion, who had 
oiil} one fault, which was an inordinate desire of 
appealing fashionahlo. This ran him into many 
aniouis, and cr)nsei{upiitly into many distcnipcis. 
lie never went to bed until two o clock in the 
puoniing, hcianse he would not be a queer fellow' ; 
nnil was p\ciy now and then knocked down h\ a 
constable to Mgnali/,e his vivacity. He was initi- 
ated into hall a do/icn cl.ihs before he was one- 
and-twenty ; and so improved iii them his natural' 
gaiety of temper, that you might fiequeutly tiaco 
him to liis lodgings by a range of broken windows, 
and other the like monuments of wit jfed gallantry. 

1 To he shoit, after haviug fully established his rc- 
j pntation of being a ver) agreeable rake, he died of 
( old age at five-and-twenty, 

{ There is indeed nothing which betrays a man into 
so many errors and inconveniences as the desne of 
not appealing singular; for wliudi jeason it is very 
necessary to form a right idea of singularity, that 
we may know when it is laudable, and when it n 
vieious.' In the fiist place, every man of sense w ill 
agree with me, that singularity is laudable w'hcn, m 
eoiitiadictioii to a multitude, it adheres to the dic- 
tates of couscience, inoialitj, and honour. In these 
cases we ought to consifler that it is not custom, but 
duty, which is the lule of action ; and that we should 
be only 80 far sociable, as we aie reasonable crea- 
! tures, Ti nth is nevertheless so for not being attended 
! tfi : and it is the natiiie of actions, not the number 
I of actors, b) which we ought to regulate our be- 
I havionr. Singularity iii concerns of this kind is to’ 
i bo looked upon as heroic bravery, in which a man 
leaves the species only as he soars above it. What 
greater instance can there be of a weak and pusil- 
lanimous temper, than for a man to pass hia whole 
life in opposition to liis own sentiments ? or not dare 
to be what he thinks he ought to be ? 

Singularity, iliercfore, is only vicious* when it 
makes men act contrary to reason, or when it puts 
tliein upon distinguishing themselves by tfides. As 
for the first of these, who arc singular in any thing 
that is irreligious, immoral, or dishonourable, I 
believe every oue will easily give them up^ I shall 
ihcrefore speak of those only who are remarkable for 
* Jicir singularity m things of no impoilancc; in 


dress, behaviour, conversation, and all the little in- 
tercourses of life. In these cases there is ft certain 
deference due to custom ; and notwithstanding there 
may be a colour of reason to deviate from the mul- 
titude in some particulars, a man ought to sacrifice 
Ins private inclinations and opinions to the practice 
of the public. It must be confebsed that good sense 
often makes a humourist; but then it unqualifies him 
from being of any moment in the world, and renders 
him ridiculous to persons of a much inferior under- 
standing. 

I have heard of a gentleman in the north of 
England, who was a remarkable instance of this 
foolish bingulanty. He had laid it down as a rule 
within himself, to act in the most indifferent parts 
of life according to the most abstracted notions of 
reason and good sense, without any regard to fashion 
or example. This humour broke out at first in many 
little oddnesises : he had never any stated hours for 
his dinner, supper, or sleep ; because; said he, we 
ought to attend the calls of nature, and not set our 
appetites to our meals, but bring our meals to our 
appetites. In his coiivftrsation with country gentle- 
men he would not make use of^a phrase that was not 
strictly true ; he never told any of them that he was 
his humble servant, but that he was his wcll-wisber; 
and would iftther be thought a raal-content than 
drink the king’s hcallh when he was not dry. He 
would thrust his head out of his chamber-window 
every morning, and after having gaped for fresh air 
about half an hour, repeat fifty versos as loud as ho 
could bawl them, for the benefit of bis lungs: to 
which end he generally took (horn out of Homer — j 
the Greek tongue, espetially in that author, being j 
more deep and sonorous, and more conducive to , 
expcctoiaiion than any other. Ho had many other ! 
paiticulanlies, for which he gave sound and philo- ! 
sopbical reasons. As this humour still grew upon ' 
him, he chose to wrear a tmban uibtead of a periwig ; ; 
concluding very Justly that a bandage of clean linen | 
about his bean was much more wholesome, as well i 
as cleanly, than the caul of a wig, which i.s soiled by J 
frequent perspirations. He afterwards judiciously ; 
observed, that the many ligatuies in our English ' 
dress must naturally check the circulation of the [ 
blood ; for which reason ho made his breeches and | 
his doublet of one continued piece of cloth, after , 
the manner of the hussars. In short, by following j 
the pure dictates of reason, ho at length departed I 
80 much from the rest of his countrymen, and in- 
deed from his whole speiies, that his friends would 
have clapped him into Bculam, and have begged 
his estate: but the judge, being informed that he 
did no harm, contented himself with issuing out a 
commissio^i of lunacy against him, and putting his 
estate into the hands ot proper guaidians. 

The fate of this philosopher puts me in mind of a 
remark in Monsieur Eontenolle’s ‘‘ Dialogues of the 
Dead.’* “The ambitious and the covetous,” says 
he, “ are madmen to all intents and purposes as I 
much as those who are shut up lu dark rooms ; but | 
they have the good luck to have numbers on their 
Bide; whereas the frenzy of one who i| given up for 
a lunatic is a frenzy /tors d’afucre,” that is, in other 
words,^ something which is singular in its kind, and 
does not fall in with the madne.s6 of a multitude. 

The subject of this essay was occasioned by a 
letter which 1 received not long fiin^e, and which, 
for want of room at present, f shall insert in my 
next paper. 
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Hoc tolerabile, ai non 

Kt furcre uicipiaa— —— Jov. Sat vi ftl3 
This inighl be borne with, if you did not rave. 

Thk letter mentioned in my last paper is as 
/dIIows • — 

“ Slit, 

“ You have so lately decried that custom, too 
muth »u use among most people, of making thein- 
selve.'j the subjects of their writings and conversation, 
that 1 had some ditficulty to persuade myself to give 
you this trouble, until I had considered that though 
I should speak in the lirst person, yet I could not 
be justly charged with vanity, since I shall not add 
iny name • as also, because what I shall write will 
not, to say the best, redound to my praise, but is 
only designed to remove a piejudicc conceived 
figainst me, as 1 hope, with very little foundation. 
My short history is tins * — 

“ I have lived for some years last pa«t altogether 
in London, until about a month ago an acquaint- 
ance of mine, for whom 1 have done some small 
services m town, invited me to pass part of the 
summer with him at his house in the country. 1 
accepted his invitation, and found a very hearty 
welcome. My friend, an honest plain man, not 
being qualified to pass away his time without the 
reliefs of business, has grafted the farmer upon the 
gentleman, and brought himself to submit even 
to the servile paits ol that employment, such as 
inspecting hvs plough, and the like. This neces- 
sarily takes up some of his hours every day; and, as 
I have no relish for such diversions, I used at these 
times to retire either to my chamber or a' shady walk 
near the house, and entertain myself with some 
agreeable author. Now, you must know, Mr. Spec- 
tator, that when 1 read, especially if it be poetry, it 
18 very usual with me, when I meet with any passage 
or expression which strikes me much, to pronounce 
it aloud, with that tone of the voice which I think 
agreeable to the sentiments there expressed ; and to 
this I generally add ^ome motion or action of the 
body. It was not long before I was observed by 
some of the family in one of these heroic fits, who 
thereupon received impressions very much to my 
disadvantage. This, however, I did not soon dis- 
cover, nor should have done probably, had it not 
been for the following accident, I had one day shut 
myself up in my chamber, and was very deeply 
engaged in the second book of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. I walked to and fro with the book in my 
hand ; and, to speak the truth, I fear I made no 
little noise ; when, presently coming to the following 
lines : — 

On a suiUlen ojien fly. 

With impetuous recoil and jamng sound, 

Th' mrcrual doors, and on their htiiges grate 
Harsh ihuniler, &c. 

I in great transport threw open the door of my 
chamber, and found the greatest part of the family 
stttnding on the outside in a very great consterna- 
tion. I was in no less confusion, and begged pardon 
for having disturbed them ; addressing myself par- 
ticularly to comfort one of the children who received 
an unlucky fall in this action, while he was too 
intently surveying my meditations through the key- 
hole, To be short, after this adventure I easily 
observed that great part of the family, especially the 
women and children, looked upon me with some 
apprehensions of fear; and my friend bimseff, 
though he still contiDUcd his civilities to me, did 


not seem altogether easy : Idook notice that the 
butler was. never after this accident ordered to leave 
the bottle upon the table after dinner. Add to this, 
that I frequently overheard the servants mention 
me by the name of ‘ tne crazed gentleman, the gen- 
tlcman a little touched, the mad Londoner,’ and the 
I like. This made me think it high time for me to 
shift my quarters, which I resolved to do the first 
' handsome opportunity ; and was confirmed in this 
' resolution by a young lady m the neighbourhood 
who frequently visited us, and who one day,' after 
having heard all the fine things I was able to suy, 
was pleased with a scornful smile to bid me ‘ go to 
sleep.’ 

“The first minute I got to my lodging? in town, 
I set pen to paper to desire your opinion, whether, 
upon the evidence before you, I am mad or not. I 
cai^bring ccTtihcates that I behave myself soberly 
before company, and 1 hope there is at least some 
merit in withdrawing to be mad. Look you, Sir, I 
am contented to be esteemed a little touched as they 
phrase it, but should be sorry to bo madder than my 
neighbours ; therefore, pray let me be as nuich m 
my ticnses as you can aflbrd. I know I could bring 
yourself as an instance ot a man who has coufessed 
talking to himself ; but your's is a jiarticul.ir ca'^e, 
and cannot justify me, who have not kept silence 
any pan of my hie. What it 1 should own myself 
in love I* You know lovers are always allowed the 

comfort of soliloquy But I will say no more upon 

this subject, because I liavn long .since (deserved tiie 
ready way to be thought mad is to contend that you 
are not so ; as we generally conclude tli.U man 
drunk who takes pains to be thought sober. [ will 
therefore leave myself to youi determination ; but 
am the more desirous to be thought in my senses, 
that it may be no discredit to you when I assure you 
that I have always) been very much 

* “Youi Admirer. 

“ P. S. If I must be mad, 1 desire the young lady 
may believe it is for her.” 

** The humble Petiimn of John a Nukes and 
John a Stylti, 

Sheweth, 

That your petitioners have had causes depend- 
ing in Westmmster-hall above five hundred years, 
and that we despair of ever seeing ihem brought to 
an issue; that youi petitioners have not been in- 
volved in these lawsuits out of any litigious temper 
of their own, but by the instigation of coutentioiis 
persons ; that the young lawyers in our inns of court 
are continually setting us together by the ears, ana 
think they do us no hurt, because they plead for ns 
without ^ fee; that many of the gentlemen of the 
robe have no other clients in the world besides us 
^two ; that when they have nothing else to do, they 
make us plaintiffs and defendants, though they were 
never retained by either ot us ; that they traduce, 
condemn, or acquit us, without any manner of re- 
gard to our reputations and good names in the world. 
Your petitioners, therefore, being thereunto encou- 
raged by the favourable reception which you lately 
gave to our kinsman Blank, do humbly pray that 
you will put an end to the controversies which have 
been so long depending between us your said peti 
tion^Ts, and that our enmity may not endure from 
generation to generation; it being our resolution to 
live hereafter as it becoineth men of peaceable 
dispositions. 

“ And ymir petitioners, as in dlaty bound, shall 
ever pray,’* Ac. 
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No. 578.] MONOAY, AUGUST 9, 1714. | biii secrets, on condition I should never reveal it to 

Eque font humana in corpora Transit. ' man.’ The king immediately, reflecting on his 

Inque feras i.Suier. Ovio, Met. xv 167. youDg favourite’s having refused the late offers of 

— Th' uiibodictl spirit flies— , greatness he had made him, told him he presumed 

And lodycs where it lights in man or beast— Drtdxn. | ^ was the power of making gold. ‘ No, Sir,’ sa) s 
There has been very great reason, on several ac- I the dervise, ‘ it is somewhat more wonderful than 
counts, for the learned world to endeavour at set- that; it is the power of reanimating a dead body, by 
tling wluit it was that might be said to compose flinging my own soul into it.’ 

peisonal identity. While he was yet speaking, a doe came bound* 

Mr. Locke, after having premised that the word i^g by (hem, and the king, who had his bow ready, 
person properly signifies a thinking intelligent being j shot her through the heart ; telling the dervise, that 
that has reason ami reflection, and can consider itself a fair opportunity now offered for him to show his 
as itsell, concludes, that it is consciousness alone, and | a**t. The young man immediately left his own body 
not an identity of substance, which mukes this per- j brcath|css on the ground, while at the same instant 
soiial identity of sameness. “ Had I the same con- 1 that of the doe was reanimated. She came to the 
stiousness,” says that author, “ that I saw the ark j hing, fawned upon him, and, after having plaved 
and Noah’s flood, as that I saw an overflowing of I several wanton tucks fell again upon the grass ; at 
the "I’hames last winter; or as that I now write; I the same instant the body of the dervise recovered 
could no more doubt tliat 1 who write this now, that As life. The king ivas infinitely pleased at so un- 
saw the Thames overflow Inst winter, and tliat viewed common an operation, and conjured his fiiend by 
the flood at the general deluge, was the same self, every thing t^iat was sacred to conimunicafe it to 
jilaee that self in what substance you please, than ! him. I'he dervise at first made some sciuple of vio- 
tliat r .who write this am the same rnyself now while I lating his promise to the dying brachman : but told 
I write, whether I consist of all the same suhstanqe, I him at last that he found he could conceal nothing 
I material or immateiial, or no, that I was yesterday ; from so excellent a prince; after having obliged 
' for as to this point of being the same self, it matters him therefore by an oath to secrecy, he taught him 

i not whether this present self be made up of the to repeat two cabalistic woids, in pronouncing of 

I same or other substances.” i which the whole secret consisted. The king, impa- 

! 1 was mightily pleased with a story in some mea- ' fient to try the e.xpenment, immediately repeated 

j sure applicable to thi* piece of philosophy, which 1 I them as he had been taught, and in an instant 

I rt'dil the other day in the Persian Tales, as they arc | found himself in the body of the doe. He had but 

lately very well translated by Mr. f’liillips ; and bttle time to coutomplate himself in this new being; 
with an abridgmont whereof I shall here present for the treacherous dervise, sbooting his own soul 
' my readeis. into the royal corpse, and bending the prince’s own 

I shall only premise tliat these stones arc wnt, bow against him, had laid him dead on the spot, had 
after the eastern manner, but somewhat more coi reel, rmt the king, who perceived hi8 intent, fled swiftly 
“ Fadlallah, a prince of great virtue, succeeded to the woods, 
his father Bin Ortoc in the kingdom of Mousel. He > “ The dervise, now triumphant in his viUnny, re- 

rcigncd over Ins faithful subjects for some nine, and turned to Mousel, and filled the throne and bed of 
li\(id 111 gicat happinecs with his beauteous consort the unhappy Fadlallah. 

Guceii Zemioude, when there appeared at his court j “ The first thing he took care of, in order to se- 1 
J a young dervise of so lively anil eiitci taming a turn I cure biravScdf in the posses.'sion of his new-acquirod ; 

of wit, as won upon the affections of every one he kingdom, was to issue out a proclamation, ordering 
i convcist'd with. His reputation grew so fast every his subjects to destroy all the deer in the realm. 

! day, that it at last raised a cuiiosily ih the prince The king had perished among the rest, had he not 
i himself to see and talk with him. He did so; and, avoided his pursuers by rcauimating the body of a 
1 far from finding that common fame had flattered him, nightingale, winch he saw he dead at the toot of a 
j he was soon convinced that every thing he had heaid tree. In this new shape he winged his way in safety 
: of him fell short of the truth. . to the palace ; where, perching on a tree which stood 

I ” Fadlallah immediately lost all manner of relish near his queen’s apartment, he filled the whole place 
for the conversation of other men ; and, as he was i with so many melodious and melancholy notes as 
every day more and more satisfied of the abilities of (Irew her to the window. He bad the mortification 
this stranger, offered him the fir-it posts in his king- to see that, instead of being pitied, he only moved 
dom. The young dervise, after having thanked him the mirth of his princess, and of a young female 
with a very singular modesty, dcsiied to be ex- slave who was with her. He continued however to 
cused, 08 having made a vow never to accept of any serenade her eveiy morning, until at last the queen, 
employment, and prefeiring a tree and independent^! charmed with his harmony, sent for the bird catch- 
state of life to all other conditions. ers, and ordered them to employ their utmost skill 

” The king was infinitely charmed with so great to put that little creature into her possession. The 
an example of moderation; and though he could king, pleased with an opportuniiy of being once 
not get him to engage m a life of busines.s, made more near his beloved consort, easily suffered him- 
hini however his chief oompanion and first favourite, aelf to be taken : and when be was presented to her, 

“ As they were one day hunting together and though he showed a fearfulness to he touched by 
happened to be.scparated trom the rest lif the com- i agy of the other ladies, flew of his own accord, and 
pany, the dervise entertained Fadlallah with an ac- ' hid himself in the queen's bosom. Zemroude was 
count of hi8 travels and adventures. Alter having , highly pleased at the unexpected fondness of her 
related to him several curiosities which he had seen I new favourite, and ordered him lo be kept in an 
in the Indies, ‘ It was in this place,* says he, ‘ that open cage in her mvn apartment. He had there an 
I contracted an acquaimance with an old brachman, opportunity of making his court to her every inoro- 
who was skilled 111 the mobt hidden powers of nature; ing, by a thousand little actions, which his shape 
he Uie^l within my arms, aud with his parting breath allowed him. The queen passed away whole hours 
coiumunicateJ to me one of the most valuable of every day in hearing and playing with him. Fad- 

• . 2 U 2 
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lullah could oven have thfmfjht himself happy in | bishop Laud, to punish this negligence, laid a con- 
tins state ot liic, had he not frequently endured the sidcrahlefinoupon that company in the Ktar-chumhei. 
inexpressible torment of seeing the dervise enier [ Hy tlie practice of tlie world, which prevails in 

this degeiieiate ag(‘, 1 am afraid that very many 


the apartment and caress his queen even in his 
presence. 

“ The usurper, amidst his toying with the prin- 
cess, would otien endeavour to ingratiate himself 
With liei nightingale, and while the enraged Lad- 
lallah peeked at him with his bill, beat his wings, 


at such an atcident, touched at last by her repeated 
jompldints, ‘ Well, Madam,’ says he, ‘ 1 will e.xeit 
the utmost of my art to please )uu. Your nightin- 
gale shall again levive every Coining, and serenade 
you us before,’ The queen beheld him with a look 
which easiiv showed she did not believe him, when 


laying himself down on a sofa, he .^hot bis soul into i caressing tlimn us the friends of their master Vnl. 
the night. iigale, and Zemroude was amazed to see | can ; but tiewat lho^c who were prdlutcd, and never 
her bird revive. , ceased barking at them till they had diiven Uumu 

“ I'ho king, who was a spectator of all that passed, from the temple, 
lying under the bhape ot a lap-dog vn one comer ot : My mdnu^cnpt gucs the following account of 
.he room, immediately recovered his own body, and, these dogs, and was probably designed as a comment 
running to the ca;;e, with the utmost indignation, ! upon this story • — 

twisted off the neck of the false nightingale. 1 “ These dogs were given to Vulcan by his sister 

“ Zemroude was more than ever amazed and con- | Diana, the goddess of hunting and of chii,stit\, hav- 
cerned at this second accident, until the king, cn- j mg bred them out of some ot her hounds, in’whu h 
heating her to hear him, related to her his whole ! she had obseived this niituial instinct and sa<»-acitv. 
adventure. ; It was thought she did it in spite to Venus, wJio, 

“ The body of the dervise which was found dead upon her return home, alv\ays found her hiisbaiulin 
in the Wood, and his edict lor killing all the deer, a good or bad humour, acconling to the reception 
left her no room to doubt the truth of it; but the ^ which she met with from his do^s. They lived itt 
story adds, that out of an extreme delicacy, peculiar the temple seveial years, but were such snappish 
0 the oriental ladies, she was so highly afflicted at I curs, that they fnghtenod away most of the votaries, 
'he innocent adultery in which she had lor some time | The women of Sicily made a solemn deputation to 
lived with the dervise, that no aigumeuts, evenfiom 1 the piicst, by whieh they luquainted him, that tiu-y 
I'^adlallah himself, could compose her mind. She ( would not come up to the temple with their anuiial 
shortly after died with grief, begging his pardon , offerings unless he muzzled his mastiffs ; and at biNt 


With her latest breath for what the most ngid jus- 
tice could not have interpreted as a crime. 

“ The king was so afflicted with her death, that 
he left his kingdom to one of his nearest relations, 
and passed the rest of his days in solitude and re- 
tirement.” 
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(florae an um vis. — Virg. vEn. Iv 132 

Sagacious hounds ‘ 


compromised the matter with him, that the offeiiii^ 
should always be brought liy a chorus of young giiL, 
who were none of them above seven years old. It 
was woiulertu], says the author, to see how diH’cieiit 
the treatment was wdiuh tlir dogs gave to these littio 
misses, from that which they had shown to their 
mothers. It is said that the prince of Syracu'^e, 
having married a young lady, and being naturally 
I of a jealous temper, made such an interest with the 
j priests of this temple, that he procured a whelp from 
I them of this famous breed. The young puppy was 
' very trohblosoiue to the lair lady at first, insomiu h 
In the reign of King ChaiJes the First, the Com- ! that she solicited her husband to send him away; 
panyof Stationers, into whose hands the printing of ■ but the good man cut her short with the old Sicilian 
the Bible is committed by patent, made a very re- proverb, ‘ Love me, love iny dog;’ from which time 
markable erratum or blunder in one of their edi- she lived very peaceably with both of them. The 
tions . for instead of “Thou shalt not commit j ladies oi' .Syracuse were vej:y much anuoyed with 
adultery,” they printed oft' several ihou.sunds of ' him, and several of very good reputation refused to 
copies with, “ Thmi shalt commit adultery.” Arch- come to court until he was discarded. There were 


young proftigatfs of both sexes are posse-ssed of this 
spurious edition of the Bible, and observe the com- 
mandment accoidiiig to that faulty reading. 

Adulterers in the first ages of the church were 
c.xcommunicated for ever, and unqualified all their 


and showed all the marks of an impotent rage, it lives from bearing a part in Christiajj assemblies, 
only afforded his rival and the queen new matter noiwiihstandiug they might seek it with tears, and all 
foi their diversion. i the appearances of the mo.st unfeigned repentance. 

“ Zemroude was likewise fond of a little lap-dog | I might here mention some ancient laws among 
which she kept in her apaitmciit, and which one , t^o kcathens, which punished this crime with death ; 
night happened to die. j and others ot the same kind, which are now in foice 

“ The king immediately found himself iuclmed [among several governments that have embraced the 
to quit the shape of a nightingale, and enliven this reformed religion. But, because a subject of this 
new body. He did so, and tlie next morning Zem- nature may be too serious for my ordinary readers, 
rondo saw her favourite bud lie dead in the cage ! who are veiy apt to throw by my papeis when they 
It w impossible to express hergneloii thi.s occasion ; , aie not enlivened with something that is diverting 
and when she called to mind all its little actions, lor uncommon, I shall here publish the contents of a 
which even apjicaied to have somewhat in them like little manuscript lab ly fallen into my hands, and 
reason, she was inconsolable for her loss. I which pretends to great antiquity ; though by icasun 

“ Her women iimncdiately sent for the dervise to i of some niod<>rn phiases, and other jiarticiilais in it, 
come and comlort her; who, alter having in vain i I can by no means allow it to be genuine, but rutlu'r 
represented to her the weakness of being grieved the production of a modern sophist. 


It is well known by the learned, that there was a 
temple upon mount iEtna dcilicated to Vulcan, which 
was guarded by dogs ot so exquisite a smell, say the 
historian.s, that they could di«(cei n vvhetliei the per- 
sonswhocainc thither were chaste oi otherwise. They 
! used to meet and fawn upon such .m were clia‘>te. 
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ibdeed some of them t^iat defied hid sagacity ; but it j Konians, those more enligbteiied parts of the pagan 
was observed, though he did not actually bite them, | world, we find there is scarce a people among the 
he would growl at them most confoundedly. Tore- late discovered nations who arc not trained up in 
turn to the dogs of the temple ; after they had lived an opinion that heaven is the habitation of th« 
here in great repute for several years, it fio hap- , divinity whom they worship. 

pened, that as one of the priests, who had been making “ As in Soloinun’s temple there was the Sanctum 

a charitable visit to a w'idow who lived on the pro- Sa7ictorum, in which a visible glory appeared among 
montory of Lilybeum, returned home pretty late in the figures of the cherubim, and into which none 
the evening, the dogs flew at him with so much fury, i but the high-pnest himself was permitted to enter, 
that they would have worried him if his Lretnren I after having made an atonement for the sms of the 
had not come to hia assistance ; upon which, says ! people ; so if we consider the whole creation as one 
my author, ihe dogs were all of them hanged, as | great temple, thcie is in it this Holy of Holies, into 
having lost their original instinct.” which the High-priest of our salvation entered, and 

I cannot conclude this paper without wishing that ] took his place among angels and archangels, after 
we had some of this breed of dogs in Great Britain, j having made a propitiation for the sins of mankind, 
which would certainly do justice, I should say ho- | “ With how much skill must the throne of God 

be erected ! With what glorious designs is that 
hdhitation beautified, which is contrived and built 
by IIiiu who inspired Hiram with wisdom ! How 
groat must be the majesty of that place, where the 
whole art of creatiou has been employed, and where 
(jod has chosen to show himself m the most mag- 
nificent manner ? What must be the architecture 
of infinite power under the direction of mfinite 
wisdom ? A spirit cannot but be transported after 
an ineffable maunor, with the sight of those objects, 
which were made to affect him by that Being who 
knows the iriwaid fraiiie of a sou), and how to please 
and ravish it in all its most secret powers and facul- 
ties. it IS to this in£^|pstiL presence of God we may 
apply those beautiful expressions m holy writ : ‘ Be- 


iiour, to the ladies of our country, and show the 
W’oild the dift'ercme between pagan women and 
those who are instructed in sounder piinciples of 
virtue and leligion. 
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— Si verhiH auilaci.i detur, 
lljud tiuieuui laai^iii dixisse paiatia cirli 

Ovii), Mel 

1 Ins place, the linjilifest mansion <tf the sky, 

1 11 call the palace of the Deity.— Day nicN 

“ Sia, 

I (oNsiDEitED in my two last letters that awful 
and tremendous subject, tlie ubiquity or omnipre- 


j hence of the Divine Being. I have shown that he • liold even to the moon, and it shineth not : yea the 
IS equally present in all places tluoughout the w'hole I stars arc not pure in his sight.’ The light of the 

extent of luhntle space. This doctiine is so agree- [sun, and all the glories of the world in which we 

able to rea'<on, that vve meet with it m the w^ritiiigs^ live, are but as weak and sickly glimmerings, or 

of the enlightened heathens, as I might show at [ rather darkness itself, in compai ison of those splen- 


large, weie it not already done liy other hands. But 
tliough the Deity be thus essentially present through 
all the immensity of space, there is one part of it in 
winch he discovers himself in a most transcendent 
and visible glory ; this is that place winch is maiked 
out 111 Scripture under the diffeient aiipollations of 


dours which encornpa.ss the throne of God. 

As the glory of tins place is transcendent beyond 
imagination, so probably is the extent of it. There 
IS light behind light, and gloiy within glory. How 
far fhatspace may reach, in which God thus appears 
III perfect majesty, we cannot possibly conceive. 


paradise, the third heaven, tlie throne of God, and [ Though it is not lulimtc, it may be indefirnte; and 


the habitation of ln^ glory.’ It is here where the 
glorified body of our Saviour resides, and wlieie all 
the celestial hierarchies, and the innuTnerable hosts 
of angcl.s, are represented as perpetually surround 
ing the seat of God with hallelujahs and hymns of 
prai.se. This is that presence of God which some ot 
the divines call his glorious, and others his majestic 
presence, lie is indeed as essentially present in 
all other places as in this; but it is heie where He 
resides in a sensible magnificence, and m the midst 
of all those splendours winch can afifect the imagina- 
tion of created beings. 

“ It is very remarkable that this opinion of God 
Almighty’s presence in heaven, whether discoverei^ 
by the light of nature, or by a general tradition from 
our first parents, prevails among all the nations of 
the world, whatsoever different notions they entertain 
of the Godhead. If you look into Homer, that is, ! 


though m»t iinmeasurablo in itself, it may be ^owlth 
regard to any created eye or iiiiagiualiun. If he has 
made these lower ^egloll^ of matter so inconceivably 
wide and maginficciit for the habitation of mortal 
and perishable beings, how gi eat may we suppose 
the courts of his house to be, where he makes his 
lesjdence in a more especial manner, and displays 
himself in the fulness of his glory, among an in- 
numerable emmpany of augcU and spirits of just 
men made perfect i* 

“This IS certain, that our iinagmatioiis cannot 
be raised too high when wo think on a place where 
omnipotence and omniscience have so Mgnally ex- 
erted themselves, because that they are able to pro- 
duce a scene infinitely more great and gloiious than 
what we are able to imagine. It is not impossible 
but at the consummation ot all things these outward 
apartments of nature, which are now suited to those 


the most ancient of the Greek writers, you see the : beings who inhabit them, may be taken in and 


supreme power seated in the heavens, aud encom- 
passed with inferior dcitie.s, among whom the Muses 
are represented as singing incessantly About his 
throne. Who does not here see the maiu strokes 
and outlines of this great trulh w’e are speaking of? 
The same doctrine is shadowed out in many ot^er 
heathen authors, though at the same time, like seve 
ral other revealed truths, dashed and aifulterated 
with a mixture of fables and human inventions. 


added to that glorious place of which I urn here 
speaking, and by that means made a proper habita- 
tion for beings who are exempt from mortality, and 
cleared of their imperfections ; for so the Scripture 
seems to intimate when it speaks of ‘ new heavens 
and of a new earth, wherein dwellclh righteousness.' 

“ I have only considered this glorious place with 
regard to the sight and imagination ; though it is 
highly probable that our other senses may hero 


But to pass over the notions of the Greeks^ and likewise enjoy their highest gratificulions. There 
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is which more ravishes aud transports the 

soul than harmony ; and we have great reason to 
believe, from the description of this place in Holy 
Scri])turc, that this is one of the entertainments of 
It. And if the soul of man can be so wonderfully 
nfTected with those strains of music which human 
art is capable of producing, how much more will it 
be raised and elevated by those in which u exerted 
the whole power of harmony ! The senses are 
iaculties of the human soul, though they cannot be 
employed, during this our vital union, without pro- 
per instruments in the body Why, therefoio, should 
we exclude the satisfaction of these faculties, which 
wc find by experience are inlets of great pleasure to 
the soul, from among those entertainments which 
are to make up our happiness hereafter? Why 
should we suppose that our hearing and seeing will 
not be grnlillcd with those objects which are most 
agreeable to them, and which they cannot meet with 
in these lower regions of nature: objects, ‘whifh 
neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor can it 
enter into the lieart of man to conceive ? I knew a 
man in Christ (sa)s JSt. Paul, speaking of himself) 
above fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I 
cabnot tell; or whetlier out of the body, I cannot 
tell; God knoweth), such a one caught up to the 
third heaven. And T knew such a man (whether in 
the body or out of the bewiy, 1 cannot tell, God 
kunweth), how that he was caught up into paradise, 


Divine Being, ns he inhabits infinitude, as he dwells 
among his works, as he is present to the mind of 
man, and as he discovers himself in a more glorious 
manner among the regions of the blest. Such a 
consideialiun should be kept awake in us at all 
times, and in all places, and possess our minds with 
a perpetual awe and reverence. It should be inter- 
woven with all our thoughts and perceptions, and 
become one with the consciousness of our o^n being. 
It IS not to be reflected on in the coldness of philo- 
sophy, but ought to sink us into the lowest prostra- 
tion before Him who is so astonishingly wonderful 
and holv.’* 
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Sunt bona, sunt quirdam mcdiocria, sunt mala piura, 

QuajJegis Mart Epig. i 17 

Some good, more bad, some iieitbei one nor t'other 

I AM at present sitting with a heap of letters be- 
fore me, which 1 nave received under the character 
of Spectator. I have complaints fiom lovers, schemes 
from projectors, scandal fiom ladies, congratulations, 
compliments, and advice, in abundance. 

I nave not been thus long an author, to be insen 
sible of the natural fondness every person niu'vl have 
for their owm pioductions; and 1 begin to think 1 
' I treated my correspondents a little too uncivilly 
and heard unspeakable words, Hthu h it is not possible ' m stringing them all together on a file, and letting 
for man to utter.’ By this is meant, that what he them he so long unregarded. I shall tlierelore, for 
heard is so infinitely difi'ereut from any thing which the future, think myself at least obliged to take some 
he had heard in this world, that it was impossible to notice of such letters as I leeeive, and may possibly 
expiess it in such words as ai*ght convey a notion of do it at the end of every month, 
it to his hearers. , In the mean time I intend my present paper as a 

“ It IS very natural for us to take delight in m- short answer to most of those which have been al- 
quincs coneerniug any foreign country, where we ready sent mo. 

arc some lime or othei to make our abode; and as . The public, however, are not to expect I should let 
we all hope to be admitted into this glorious place, them into all my seciets; and, though I appeal ab- 
it IS both a laudable and useful curiosity to get what struso to most people, it is suilieieut if 1 am uuder- 
informations we can of it, whilst we make use of: s,tood by my paitieular conespondents. 
revelation for our guide. When these eierlastmg. My well-wisher, Van Nath, is very arch, hut not 
doors shall he opened to us, wo may oe sure that ' quite enough so to appear in print, 
the pleasures and beauties of tins place will irifi- | Philadclphua will, in a little time, see his query 


111 tel) transcend our present hopes and expectations, 
and that the glorious appearance of the thione of 
God will rise intiiiitely beyond wliatevei we aie able 
to conceive of it. We might here entertain our- 
seBes with many other speculations on this subjoit, 
trom those several hints which we find of it in the 
holy scriptures; as, whether there may not be dif- 
ferent mausions and auartments of gUny to beings 
of different natures ; whether, as they excel one an- 
other in perfection, they are not admitted nearer to 
the throne of the Almighty, and enjoy greater mani- 
festations of his presence ; whether there are not 


fully answered by a treatise which is now in the press. 

It was very improper at that time to comply with 
Mr. G. 

Miss Kitty must excuse me. 

The gentleman who sent me a copy of verses on 
his mistress’s danciug, is, I believe, too thoroughly 
in love to compose correctly. 

I have too gieat a respect for both the universi- 
ties, to praise one at the expense of the other. 

Tom Nimble is a very honest fellow, and I desire 
him to present my huiuhle service to his cousin Fill 
Bumper. 


solemn tunes and occasions, when all tlie multitude | , I am obliged for the letter upon prejudice. 


of heaven celebrate the presence of their Maker in 
more extraordinary forms of praise and adoration ; 
as Adam, though he had continued in a state of in- 
noceiicc, would, in the opinion of our divines, have 
kept holy the Sabbath-day m a more particular 
manner than «ay other of the seven. These, and 
the like speculations, we may very innocently in- 
dulge, 60 long as we make use of them to inspire us 
with a desire of becoming inhabitants of this de- 
lightful place. 

“ 1 have in tbiu, and in two foregoing letters, 
treated on the roost serious subject that can employ 
the mind of man — the omnipresence of the Deity; 
a subject which, if possible, should never depart 
from our mcditationii. We have considered tho 


I may in duo time animadvert on the case of Grace 
Grumble. 

I’he petition of P. S. granted. 

That of Sarah Love it refused. 

Tho papers of A. S. are returned. 

I thank Aristippus for his kind invitation. 

My friend at Woodstock is a bold'’man to under- 
tako for atl within ten miles of him. 

I am afraid the entertainment of Tom Turnover 
will hardly be relished by the good cities of Loudon 
andi Westminster. 

I must consider further of it, before 1 indulgo 
W. F. iff those freedoms he takes with the ladies* 
stockings. 

1 a^m obliged to the ingenious gentleman who sent 
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me an ode on the subject of a late Spectator, and 
shall take partu ular notice of his last letter. 

When the lady who wrote me a letter dated July 
the 20th, in relation to some passages in a Lover, 
will be more particular in her directions, 1 shall be 
so in my answer. 

The poor gentleman who fancies my writings could 
reclaim a husband, who can abuse such a wite as he 
describes, has, I am afraid, too great an opinion of 
my skill. 

Philauthropos is, I dare say, a very well-meaning 
man, but is a little too prolix in his compositions. 

Constantius himself must be the best judge in the 
affair he mentions. 

The letter dated from Lincoln is received. 

Arethusa and her friend may hear further from me. 

Celia is a little too hasty. 

Harriet is a good girl, but must not courtesy to 
folks she does not know. 

I must ingenuously confess my friend Samson 
Benstaff has quite puzzled me, and writ me a long 
letter which I cannot comprehend one word of. 

Collldciu must also explain what he means by Ins 
: drigelling." 

I 1 Hunk It beneath my spectatorial dignity to con- 
I corn myself in the affair of the boiled dumpling. 

I shall consult some literati on the project sent 
I me for the discovei’y of the longitude. 

[ know not how to conclude this paper bolter than 
I by inserting a cfiuple of letters which are really ge- 
I name, and which I look upon to lie two of the 
j smartest pieces I have received from my correspond- 
1 ents of either sex 

I “ Bkother Sfkc., ^ 

' " While YOU are surveying every object that falls 

I in your way, I am wholly taken up with one. Had 
' that sage who demanded what beauty was, lived to 
I see the dear angel 1 love, he w^ould not have asked 
such a question. Had anotlier seen her, he would 
I himself have loved the person m whom Heaven has 
I made virtue visible; and, were you yourself to be 
in her company, you could never, with all your lo- 
i qudcity, say enough of her good-humour and sense. 

1 send you the outlines of a picture, which I can 
j no more finish, than 1 can tufliciently admire the 
j dear original. 1 am, your most affectionate Brother, 

I “ CONSTANTIO Sl'bC.” 

I “ Good Mr. Pert, 

j “ I will allow you nolhing until you re.solve me 
' the following question. Pray what is the reason 
that, while you only talk now upon Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and Mondays you pretend to bo a greater 
i tatler than when yon spoke evciy day ^3 you for- 
I inerly used to do ? If this be your plunging out of 
I your tacitarmty, pray lot the length of your speeches 
! compensate for the scaiceness of them. I am, good 
i Mr. Pert, “ Your Admirer, 

i “If you will bo long enough for me, 

“ Amanda Lovei.kngth.” 
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Tenot iiisauHbile mulfos 

Scriljendi cacoolhea — ^ Juv Sat vn 31. 

I The curse of writing is an ondle.Hs itch. — Cu. Drtokn. 

j Thekk is a certain distemper, which is mentioned 
! neither by Galen nor Hippocrates, nor^obeinet 
[ with in the London Dispensary. Juvenab in the 
] motto of mv paper, terms it a cacof'thes ; which is 
I a hard word for a disease called in plain English, 

I 
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“the itch of writing.” This cacoelhes is as epide- 
mical as the small-pox, there being very few who 
are not seized wdth it some time or other in their 
lives. There is, however, this difi'crcnce in these | 
two distempers, that the first, after having indis- 
posed you for a time, never returns again : whereas 
this I am speaking of, when it is oucc got into the 
blood, seldom comes out of it The British nation 
is very much afflicted with this malady, and though 
very many remedies have been applied to persons 
infected with it, few of them have ever proved suc- 
cessful. Some have been cauterized with satires 
and lampoons, but have received little or no benefit 
from them ; others have had their heads fastened for j 
an hour together between a cleft board, which is 
made use of as a cuie for the disease when it a)»- 
pears in its greatest malignity.* There is, indeed, 
one kind of this malady which has been sometimes 
removed, like the biting of a tarantula, with the 
sound of a musical instrument, which is commonly 
known by the name of a cat-call. But if you have 
a patient of this kind under your care, you may as.- 
surc your.seIf there is no other way of recovering 
him effectually, but by forbidding him the use of 
pen, ink, and paper. 

But, to drop the allegory before I have tired it 
out, there is no species of scribblers inoie offensive, 
and more incurable, than your periodical writers, 
whose words return imon the public on ccitain davs, 
and at stated tunes. ^We have not the consoldtum 
in the perusal of these authors which wc find at the 
reading of all others, namely, that we are sure, if we 
have but patience, we may come to the end of ihcir 
labours. I have often admired a humorous saying 
of Diogenes, who i ending a dull author to several of 
his friends, when every one began to he tired, find- 
ing that he was uhnosi come lo a blank leaf at the 
end of it, he cried, “ Courage, lads, I see land.” 
On the contrary, our progress through that kind i.f 
v/nters I am now sjieaking of is never at an end. 
One day makes work lor another— -we do not know 
when to promise ourselves lost. 

It 18 a melancholy thing to consider that the art j 
of printing, which might be the greatest hlessing to 
mankind, should prove detrimentn) to us, and that 
It should he made use of to scatter prejudice and ig- 
iioraiue through a people, instead of conveying to 
them truth and knowledge. 

I was Inicly reading a very whimsical treatise, 
entitled William Ramsay’s Vindication of Astro- 
logy. This profound author, among many myntical 
passages, has the following one : “ 'I’he absence of 
the sun is not the cause of night, fomsmuch as his 
light IS 80 great that it may illuminat* the earth all 
over at once, as' clear as broad day; but there are 
tcncbnfitous and dark stars, by whose inlluence 
night is brought on, and whicii do ray out darkness 
and obscurity upon the earth as the sun docs light.” 

I consider writers in the same view this sage as- 
trologer does the lieavenly bodies. Some of them 
are stars that scatter light as others do darkness. I 
could mention several authors who are tenebnficous 
stars of the first magnitude, and poitft out a knot of 
g^entlemcn, who have been dull in concert, and may 
be looked upon as a dark coustellalion. The nation 
has been a groat while benighted with several of 
these autiluminaiies. I suffered them to ray out 
their darkness as long as 1 was able to endure it, 
till at length 1 came to a resolution of rising Upon 
them, and hope in a little time to drive them quite 
out of the British hemisphere. 

• Pul la the pillor>-. 
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Jpne tbyiiiutti pinusque ferens de moiitibus altli, 

IVcla ser^it laie circuni, cui talia (.arx* ; 

Ipse ubore manuin duro terut, ipse feraeoa 
Fijjai liuino plauius, et amices Imgel imbre*». 

ViRo (it'org tv. 112. 

Wiihhlb o\Mi hand the guardian of the bees 
For s.ips of Junes may search Uio mountain trees, 

Ana with mid thyme and sav'ry plant the plaui, 
lill Ins hard horny Ihij^ers ache vvith pain, 

And deck with Iruitful trees tJie helds around. 

And with refreshing waters drench the ground — Dmvdkn 

Every Btation of life has duties which are piopei 
to It. Those who are determineti by choice to auy 
particular kiud of business, are iiidoed more happy 
lhau those who are dcteimiiied by necessity; but 
both are under an equal obligation of fixing on em- 
ployments, which maybe either useful to themselves, 
or beneficial to others : no one of the sons of Adam 
ought to (hin.k himself exempt fioui that laboui and 
industry which wrere denounced to our first patent, 
and m him to all his posterity. Those to whom 
biilh or fortune may seem to make such an appii- 
caiiou uunecessdiy, ought to find niit some calling 
or profession for thciiisclves, that they may not he 
as a burden on the species, and be the only useless 
parts of the creation. 

Many of oui country geullemcn in their busy 
houis apply themselves wholly to the chase, or to 
aumc other diversion which they find in the fields 
and woods. Tins gave occasion to one of our most 
emiueut English wiiteis to represent every one of 
them as lying under a kind of curse pronounced to 
them m the words of Goliah, “ 1 will give thee to 
the fowls of the air and to the beasts of the held.’* 

Though exercises of this kind, when indulged 
with moderation, may have a good iiiliueiicc both 
on the mind and body, the country affords many 
other amusements of u more noble kind. 

Among tbese 1 know none mure delightful in 
itself, and beneficial to the jniblic, than that of 
planting. I could mention a nobleman whose for- 
tune lias placed him m several parts of Englaml, 
and who has always le(t these visible marks behind 
him, which show he has been there ; he never lined 
a house in his life, without leaving all about it the 
seeds of wealth, and bestowing legacies on the pos- 
teiity of the owner. Had all the gentlemen of 
England made the same improvements upon their 
estates, our whole country would have been at this 
time as one great garden. Nor ought such an em- 
ployment to bo looked upon a.s too inglunous for 
mtu of the highest rank. There have been heioes 
m tins art, well as 111 others. We are told iii 
particular of^yius the Great, that he jilanted all 
the Lesser Asia. There is indeed something truly 
magnificent in this kind of amusement; it gives a 
nobler air to several parts of nature ; it fills the 
earth with a variety of beautiful scenes, and has 
something in it like creation. For this reason, the 
pleasuio of one who plants is something like that of 
a poet, who, as Aristotle observes, is more delighted 
with his productions than any other writer or aitist 
whatsoever, ^ 

FlantatioQs have one advantage in them which Is 
not to be found in most oilier works, as they give a 
pleasure of a more lasting date, and < uutinnally im- 
prove in the eye of the planter. When you have 
Lnished a building, or any other undeitakiug of the 
like nature, it immediately decays upon your hands; 
you see ii brought to its ulruost point of perfection, 
and from that time hastening to its ruin. On the 
contra* y, when you ho,vo finished your plantations, 


they are still arriving at greater degiccs of perfec- 
tion as long as you live, and appear more delightful 
in every succeeding year than they did in the fore- 
going. 

But I do not only recommend this art to men of 
estates as a pleasing amusement, but as it is a kind 
of virtuous employment, and may therefore be in- 
culcated by moral motives; paiticularly fiom llie 
love which we ought to have for our counlty, and 
the regard which we ought to bear to our posteiily. 
As for the fiisr, 1 need only mention what is fie- 
queiitly ob&eivcd by others, that the incicase of 
foiest trees does by no means bear a pioportion to 
the destruction of them, insomuch that in a lew ages 
the nation may be at a loss to supjily itself with 
timber suflicient for the fleets of England. 1 know 
when a man talks of posterity in matteis of this 
nature, he is looked upon with an eye of ridicule by 
the cunning and selfish pait of mankind. Most 
people aie of the humour of an old fellow of a col- 
lege, who, when he v^as pressed by the society to 
come into something that might ledound to tlie good 
of their successors, grew very peevish: “We aie 
always doing,** says he, “ something for posterity, 
but 1 Would fam see pusleiity do something foi us.” 

But 1 think moil are iiiexi usable, who fail lu a 
dutv of this nature, since it is so easily dischaigcd. 
When a man consideis that the putting of a few 
twigs into the ground is doing good to one who will 
make his appearance in the world about fifty jeais 
hence, or that ho is perliaps making one of his own 
descendants easy or rich, by so mconsideiable an 
expense, if he finds himself averse to it, he mu.st 
conclude that he has a pour and base heart, void of 
•all geneious pnnciples and love to inunknul. 

'I'hore IS one t oiisidcraliun winch may veiy muih 
enforce what I have here said. Many honest minds, 
that are naluially disposed to <lo good in the world, 
and become bi'iicfuial to mankind, coinpiam wifhm 
themselves that they have not talents for it. 'i'L.s. 
theicfore, is a good oflice, which is suited to the 
meanest ca]>atitics, and which may be peil'orined by 
multitudes, vvlio have not abilities suiricieut to de- 
scive well of their country, and to lecommcinl iliem- 
selves to then posterity, by any other method. It 
IS the phrase ol a fiieud of mine, when auy useful 
country ueighboiir dies, that ‘‘ you may trace bun 
which 1 look upon as a good funeral oration, at liie 
death of an honest husbandman, who liaih left tlie 
impiessions of his industry behind him in the place 
wheic he has lived. 

Upon the foregoing considerations, I can scarcely 
forbear repicseutiiig the subject of this ]japer us a 
kmdofmoial virtue; which, as I li.vve already .shown, 
recoinmc-nds itself likewise by the pleasuic that at- 
tends it It must be c'onlessed that this io none of 
ihose turbulent plcUhUies wliieli are apt to giatify a 
man in tlie heats of youth; but, if it be not so 
tumultuous, it Is mnie lasting. Nothing can be 
moie delightful than to entertain uui selves with 
prospects of our owu imiking, and to walk under 
tho.se gliades which our own industiy has raised. 
Amusements of this natuie compose the mind, and 
lay at re.*^ all those passious whicli' aie uneasy to 
the soul of man, besides that they uaLurallv en- 
gender good thouglitSj and dispose us to laudable 
contemplaiions. Many of the old philosupfieis 
passed away the greatest pails of their lives among 
their gaijlens. Epicurus himsclf tiould not think 
sensual pleasure attainable in any other scene. 
Every reader, who is nequainted with Homer, Vir- 
gil, and Horace tiic greatest gcniu.,e8 of all null- 
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quity, knows very wdl with how much rapture they 
have spokeu on this subject; and that Virgil in 
particular has written a whole book on the art of 
planting. 

This art seems to have been more especially 
adapted to the nature of man in his piimneval state, 
when he had life enough to see nis productions 
flourish in their utmost beauty, and gradually decay 
with him. One who lived before the flood might 
have seen a wood of the tallest oaks in the acorn. 
But I only mention this particular in order to intro- 
duce, ill my next paper, a history which I have found 
among the accounts of China, and which may be 
looked upon as an antediluvian novel. 


thought so likely to succeed in her affections as her 
first lover Shalura, who renewed his court to her 
about ten years after the death of Harpath ; for it 
was not thought decent in those days that a widow 
should be seen by a man within ten years after the 
decease of her husband. 

Slialum falling into a deep melancholy, and re- 
solving to take away that objection which had been 
raised against him when he made his first addresses 
to Hilpa, began, immediately alter her marriage 
with Harpath, to plant all that mountainous region 
which fell to Ills lot in the division of this country, 
lie knew how to adapt every plant to its pro])cr 
soil, and is thought to have inherited many tradi- 
tional secrets of iliat art from the first man. This 
employment turned at length to his profit as well as 
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II.C sell,!, fcile., h,c .mll .1 prata, Lycor, ; ! «’“*• y"''"* gradually «l>ot 

Hic iicimis liic loto leruin coiisunicrer ajvo — Viro Eel x 4‘2. , up mto groves, woods, and forests, intermixed With 
Come st'c uliai |)lcaRures in our plains abound , , walks and lawns, and gardens; insomuch that the 

'Mm woods, tlie fountains, and the flow'r) ground- [ whole region, fiom a naked and desolate piospect. 

Here I could hvo, and lose, and dm with only you -Drydkn ' began now to look like a second paradise. The 
IIiLPA was one of the hundred and fifty daughters j pleasantness of the place, and the agreeable dis- 
of Zilp.ih, ol the race of Coliu, by whom some of the 'position of Shalum, uho was reckoned one of the 
learned think is meant Cam. She was exceedingly | mildest and wisest of all who lived before the flood, 
beautiful, and, wlieu she was but a girl of threescore drew mto it multitudes of people, who weie per- 
and ten years of age, received the addresses of seve- petually employed in the sinking of wells, the dig- 

ral who made love to her. Among these were two trenches, and the hollowing of trees, for 

broihera, Harpath and Slialum. Harpath being the the better distribution of water through every part 
fiKst-boni, was iimsU'r of that fiuuful rognui which this spacious plantation. 

lies at the foot of mount Tirzah, in the southern ' The habitations of Shulum looked every year 
parts of China Shalum (wliicdi is to say the planter, tnore beautiful m the eyes of Hilpa, who, after the 
in the Chinese language) possessed all the neigh- ' of seventy autumns, was wonderfully pleased 

bouring hilK, and that gicat range ot mountains | 'WJth the distant prospect of Shalum’s hills, which 


which goes under the name of Tiiz.ih. Harpath 
was of a haughty contemptuous spmt; .Shalum was 
of a gentle dispositiou, beloved both by God and 
man. 

It IS said that among the antediluvian women, 
the daughters of Cohn had their muid*; wholly set 
iiponruhes; for which leason the lieautitul Hilpa 
prelerred Harpalh to .Siiulnm, because ot his nu- 
merous flocks and holds, that lovered all (he low- 
country which runs along tin' foot of mount Tirzah, 
and is watered by several t’uiiiitains and streams 
breaking out of the sides of that uiouniain. 

Harpath made so quick a dispatih of his court- 
6hi[>, tliat he niarrinl Hilpa m the huiidiedth year 
of her age ; and, being of an insolent temper, 
laughed to scoin Ins biotlier Shalmu for having pie- 
tended to the beautiful Hilpa, when he was master 
of nolhnig but a long chain of rocks and moun- 
tains. This so much provoksd .Shalum, tliat he is 
said to have cursed his brother in tlie bitterne-'S of 
hi.s liearf, and to have prayed that one of his moun- 
tains might fall upon his head it ever he came 
within the shadow of if. 

From this time forward Harpath would never 
venture out of the valleys, but came to an untimely 
end 111 the two hundred and fiftieth year of his age, 
being drowned in a river as he attempted to cross 
it. This river is called to this day, fn^'v his name 
who perished in it, the river Harpath; and, what 
IS very remarkable, jcsucr oat of one of those monn- 
tains which Shalum wished might ta^ upon his 
brother, when he cursed him in the biticniess of his 
heait. 

Hiljia was in the hundred and sixtieth year of her 
age at the death of lier husband, having brought him 
but fifty children beloie he was snatchod away, as 
has beeu already related. Many of the antediluvians 
made love to the young widow ; though no one was 


were then covered with innumerable tufts of trees, 
and gloomy .scenes, that gave .a ningnilicence to the 
place, and converted it into one of the finest laiul- 
bcapes the eye of man could behold. 

1 he Chinese recoul a hdler which Shalum is said 
to liavcwnttcn to Hilpa in the eleventh year of her 
widowhood 1 shall here translate it, without de- 
!)).iil)iig from that noble snnplicily of sentiments 
and plainness of manners which appear in tho 
original. 

Shalum was at this time one hundred and eighty 
years old, and Hilpa one hundied and seventy. 

** Shalum, Mayt(^T of Mount Tuzah, to Hilpa, 
iV/n/jc.'.i nj thu I allays. 

“ In the 7b3fh year of the creation. 

‘'What have I not suffered, 0 thou daughter of 
Zilpali, since thou gavest thyself away in marriage 
to my rival ? I grew wcaiy of the light of the sun, 
and have been ever since covering niy^cdf with 
woods and forests These threescore and ten years 
have 1 bewailed the loss of thee on the toj) of mount 
Tiizab, and soothed my melancholy among a thou- 
sand gloomy shades of my own raising. My dwel- 
lings arc at present as the garden of God : every 
part of them is filled with fruits, and flowers, and 
fountains. The whole mountain is perfumed for 
tliy reception. Come up into it, 0 my beloved, and 
let us people this spot of the new wgrid with a beau- 
tiful race of mortals ; let us multiply exceedingly 
among these delightful shades, and till every quarter 
of them with sons and daughters. Uemember, O 
thou daughter of Zilpah, that the age of man is but 
a thousand years ; that beauty is the admiration but 
of a few ceuturies. It flourishes as a inolintaiu oak, 
or as a cedar on the top of Tirzah, which in three or 
four hundred years will fade away, and never be 
thought of by posterity, unless a young wood springs 
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from its roots. Think well ou this, and remember 
thy neighbour in the mountains.” 

Having here inserted this letter, which I look 
upon as the only antediluvian billet-doux now ex- 
tant^ I shall in my next paper give the answer to 
it. and the sequel of this story. 
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Ij>si IfetiUa voces ad sidera jactant 
Inionsi monies : ipsm jam earmma nipcs, 

Ipsa sonani arbusta Yiho Eel v 6S. 

The mountain-tops unshorn, the rocks rejoice; 

The lovely shrubs partake of human \oioe. — D rvden 

THE SEQUEL OP THE STORY OP SHALUM AND HILPA. 

The letter inserted in my last had so good an 
effect upon Hilpa, that she answered it in loss than 
twelve months after the folluiving manner ; — 

” Hilpaj Mutreis of the Vafleyt, to Shalurn, Master 
of Mount Tirzah. 

“ In ihe 789th year of the creation. 

“What have I to do with thee, O Shalurn? Thou 
jiraisest Hilpa's beauty, but art tliou not secretly 
enamoured with the verdure of her meadows? Art 
thou not more affected with the prospect of her green 
valleys than thou wouldest be with the sight of her 
person ? The lowings of my herds and the bleating 
ot my flocks make a pleasant echo m thy mountains, 
and sound sweetly in thy cars. What though I am 
delighted w'itb the wavings of thy forests, and those 
breezes of perfumes which flow Irom tho top of Tir- 
zah, are these like the ruhes of tho valley? 

“ 1 know thee, O Shalurn; thou art more wise and 
happy than any of the sons of men. Tii\ dwellings 
are among the cedars : thou scarchest out the di- 
versity of soils thou understandest the influences of 
the stars, and niarkest the change of seasons. Can ■ 
a woman appear lovely in t)ie c}(‘s of sucii a one? 
Disquiet me not, O .Shalurn ; let me alone, that I 
may enjoy those goodly possessions which arc fallen 
to my lot. Win me not b) thy eiitiung woids. May 
thy trees increase and multiply ; mayest thou add 
wood to wood, and shade to shade ; but tempt not 
Hilpa to destroy thy solitude, and make thy rcUre- 
iiient populous.” 

The Chinese say that a little time aftcrwaid she 
accepted of a Heat m one of the neighbouring hills, 
to which Shalurn had invited her. This treat lasted 
for two years, and is said to have cost Shalurn live 
hundred antelopes, two thousand ostriches, and a 
thousand tuns of milk ; but what most of all recom- 
mended It, was that variety of delicious fruits and 
potherbs, in which no person then living could any 
way equal Shalurn. 

He treated her in the bower which he had planted 
amidst the wood of nightingales. The wood was 
made up of such fruit-trees and plants as are most 
agreeable to the several kinds of singing birds; so; 
that it bad drawn into it all the music of the country, 
and was filled ftom one end of the year to the other 
with the most agreeable concert in season. • 

He showed her every day some beautiful and sur- 
prising scene in this new region of woodlands ; 
and, as by this means he had all the opportunities ha 
could wish for of opening his mind to her, he suc- 
ceeded 80 well, that upon her departure she made 
him a kind of a promise, and gave him her word to 
return to him a positive aniwer in less than fifty 
yeaw. I 


She had not been long amofig her own people in 
the valleys, when she received new overtures, and 
at the same time a most splendid visit from Misb- 
I pach, who was a mighty man of old, and had built 
I a great city, which he called alter his own name. 
Every house was made for at least a thousand years, 
I nay there were some that were leased out for three 
■lives; so that the quantity of stone and timber con- 
I sumed in this buimiog is scarce to be imagined by 
I those who live in the nresent age of the worldf Tins 
great man entertained her with the voice of musical 
instruments which bad been lately invented, and 
•lanced before her to the sound of the timbrel, lie 
also presented her with several domestic utoDSll^ 
wrought m brass and iron, which bad been newly 
found out for the convemcncy of life. In the mean 
Itime Shalurn grew very uneasy with himself, and 
was sorely displeased at Hilpa for the reception 
which she had given to Mishpach, insomuch that he 
never wrote to her or spoke of her during a whole 
revolution of Saturn ; but finding that this inter- 
course went no further than a visit, he again re- 
newed bis addresses to her ; who, during his ’long 
silence, is said very often to have cast a wishing 
upon mount Tirzah. 

Her mind continued wavering about twenty, years 
longer between Shalurn and Mishpach; for though 
her inclinations favoured the foimer, her intcre.-t 
pleaded very powerfully for the other. While her 
he.'irt was in this unsettled condition, tlie following 
accident happened, whiih determined her choue. 
A liightowcrof wood that stood in the city of Mish- 
pach having caught fire by a flash of lightning, m 
a few days reduced the whole town to ashes. Mish- 
[Oich resolved to rebuild the place, whatever it should 
cost him; and, having already destroyed all the 
timber of the countiy, he was forced to have recoin^'* 
to Shalurn, whose torests were now two hundred 
years old. He purchased these woods with .so many 
iierds of cattle and flocks of sheep, and with such a 
vast extent of fields and jiastures, that Shalurn was 
I now giown inoie wealthy than Mishpach ; and theic- 
I fore appeared so charming m thetjes of Zilpah’s 
I daughter, that she no longer roliiscd him in mar- 
, riage. Ou the day on w hich he bi ought her up into 
the mountains he raised a most jirodigioiis j)i)c or 
cedar, and of every sweet-smelling wotxl, which 
reached about three hundred cubits in height; he 
also cast into iho pile bundlCsS of myrrh and sheaves 
I of spikenard, enriching it with every spicy shrub, 
and making it fat with the gums of his plantations. 
Tins was the burnt-offering which Shalurn offered in 
the day of bis espousals ; the smoke of it ascended 
up to heaven, and filled the whole country with in- 
cense and perfume. 

• No. 586 . 1 FRIDAY, AUGUST 27, 1711. 

— Qu® m vita usurpant homines, cogitant, curnni, vident, quw- 

3 ue agunt vigilantes, agiUmlque, oa cuique in somno acci- 
uut — Cic (Ic Div. 

The things which employ men’s waking thoughts and ad ions 
recur to their imaginaUonM in sleep. 

By the last post 1 received the following letter, 
which IS built upon a thought that is new, and very 
well earned on ; for which reasons I shall give it to 
the public without altefation, addition, or amend- 
ment : — 

“Sir, 

“ It warf^a good piece of advice which Pythagoras 
gave to his si holars'— that every night before they 
slept t^cy should examine what they had been doing 


I 


I 


I 

i 
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that day, and so discover what actions were worthy 
of pursuit to-morrow, and what little vices were to 
be prevented from slipping unawares into a habit 
If 1 might second the jihilosophor’s advice, it should 
be mine, that in a morning before my scholar rose 
he should consider what he had been about that 
iiiglit, and with the same strictness as if the condi- 
tion he has believed himself to be in was real. Such 
a scrutiny into the actions of his fancy must be of 
considerable advantage ; for this reason, because 
the circum^uces which a man imagines himself in 
during sleep are generally such as entirely favour 
his inclinations, good or bad, and give him imagi- 
nary oppoitunities of pursuing them to the utmost: 
so that ins temper will he fairly open to his view, 
while he considers how it is inovecf when free from 
those constraints which the accidents of real life 
put it under. Dreams are certainly the result of 
our waking thoughts, and our daily hopes and fears 
are what give the mmd such nimble relishes of plea- 
sure, and such severe touches of jiaiu, m its mid- 
night rambles. A man that murdeis his enemy, or 
dcserfs his friend, in a dream, had need to guard his 
temper against levengc and ingratitude, and take 
heed that he be not tempted to do a vile thing in 
the pursuit of false, or the neglect of true honour. 
For my part, I seldom receive a benefit, but in a 
night or two’s time I make most noble returns for 
it; which, though my benefactor is not a whit the 
better for, yet it pleAscs me to think that it was from 
a principle of giatitude in me that my mind was 
susceptible of such generous tianspoit while I 
thought myself lepaviug the kindness of my friend : 
and I have often been ready to beg pardon, instead 
of returning an injury, after considering that whe» 
the offender was m my power 1 had earned my re- 
sentments much too far. 

“ I think it has been observed, in the course of 
your papers, how much one’s happiness or misery 
may depend upon the imagination : of which truth 
those strange workings of lancy in sleep arc no in- 
cou8i(Jerab*e instances ; so that not only the advan- 
tage a man lias of making discoveries of himself, 
but a regard to his own ease or disquiet, may induce 
him to accept ot my advice. Such as aie willing to 
comply with it, 1 shall put into a way of doing it 
with pleasure, by observing only one maxim wJiich 
I shall give them, vi/., ‘ To go to bed with a mind 
entirely free from passion, and a body clear of the 
least intemperance.’ 

“ They, indeed, who can sink into sleep with their 
thoughts less calm or innocent than they should be, 
do but plunge themselvee into scenes of guilt and 
misery ; or they who are willing to purchase any 
midnight disquieLude.s for the satisfaction of a ftill 
meal, or a skin full of wine ; these I have nothing 
to say to, as not knowing how to invite them to re- 
flections full of shame and horror : but those that 
will observe this rule, I promise them they shall 
awake into health and cheerfulness, and be capable 
of recounting with di light those glorious moments, 
wherein the mmd has been indulging itself in such 
luxury of thought, such noble hurry of imagination. 
Suppose a mail’s going supperless to bei^ should in- 
troduce him to the table of some great jpriuce or 
other, whore he shall be entertained with the noblest 
marks of honour and plenty, and do so much busi- 
ness after, that ho shall rise with as good a stomach 
to his breakfast as if he hud fasted all night long : 
or sujipose he should see his dearest frieRds remain 
ail night in great distresses, which he should in- 
stantly have disengaged them from, could have 


been content to have gone to bed without the other 
bottle ; believe me these effects of fancy are no con- | 
tcmptible consequences of commanding or indulging | 
one’s appetite. i 

*' I forbear recommending my advice upon iftany t 
other accounts, until I hear how you and your read- 
ers relish what 1 have already said ; among whom, if 
there he any that may pretend it is useless to them, 
because they never dream at all, there may be others 
perhaps who do little else all day long. Were every 
one as sensible as I am what happens to him in hig 
sleep, it would be no dispute whether we pass so con- 
siderable a portion of our time in the condition of 
stocks and stones, or w’hether the soul were not per- 
petually at work upon the principle of thought. 
However, it is an honest endeavour of mine to per. 
suade my countrjmen to reap some advantage from 
so many unregarded hours, and as such you will 
encourage it. 

“ I shall conclude with giving you a sketch or 
two of my v,a.y of proceeding. 

“ If I have any business ol consequence to do to- 
inorrow, I am scarce dropt asleep to-night but I am 
in the midst of it ; and when awake, 1 consider the 
whole procession of the affair, and get the advan- 
tage of the next day’s experience before the sun has 
risen upon it. 

“ There is scarce!) a great post but what I have 
some time or other been in ; but my behaviour while 
I was master of a college pleases me so well, that 
whenever there is a province of that nature vacant, 

I intend to step in as soon as I can. 

“ I have done many things that would not pass 
examination, when 1 Lave bad the art of flying or 
being invisible ; for which reason I am glad 1 am 
not possessed of those extraordinary qualities. 

“ Lastly, Mr, Spectator, I have been a great cor- 
respondent of yours, and have read many of mj let- 
ters in your pajicr which I never wrote to you. If 
you have a mind I should really he so, I have got a 
parcel of visions arnl other miSLcllanies in my noc- 
tu«iry, which 1 shall scud you to enrich your paper ! 
with on proper occasions. I 

“ I am, &c. I 

*' Oxford, Aug. 20. “ John Shadow.” j 
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Inluj et in cute no> i — Pxhs Sat, lU. 30 
I know Iheo to thy bottom, from within 
7'hy shallow centre to the utmost stm — D rvoen. 

Thwch the author of the following vision is un- 
known to me, I am apt to think it may be the work 
: of that ingenious gentleman, who promised me, in 
the last paper, some extract.s out of his noctuary, 

“ Siu, 

I was the other day reading the Lfe of Ma- 
homet. Among many other extravagances, I find it 
recorded of that impostor, that in the ioutth year of 
his age, the angel Gabriel caught him up while he 
was among his playfellows ; and, carrying him aside, 
cut open his breast, plucked out hii heart, and wrung 
«ut of it that black drop of blood, in which, say the 
Turkish divines, is contained the fomes pvecati^ so 
that he was free from siu ever after. I immediately 
said to myself, Though this story be a fiction, a 
very good moral maybe drawn from it, would every 
man but apply it to himself, and endeavour to 
squeeze out of his heart whatever sins or ill quali 
ties he find in it. 

“ While my mind was wholly taken up with this 
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contemplation, 1 insensibly fell into a most pleasing 
slumber, when methought two poileiB entered my 
(Jiamber, carrying a large chest between them. 
After having set it down ni (he middle of the room 
they departed. I imniediately endeavoured to open 
what was sent me, when a shape, like that m which 
we paint our, angels, appearc'd before me, and for- 
bade me. ‘ Enclosed,^ said he, ‘ are the hearts of 
soveial of )our friends and acquaintance ; but, be- 
fore you can be qualified to see and animadvert on 
the failings of others, you must be pure yourself/ 
whereupon he drew' out his incision knife, cut me 
open, took out my heart, and began to squeeze it. I 
was lu a g'eat confusion to see how many things, 
which I hui always cherished as virtues, issued out 
of my heart on this occasion. In short, after it 
had been thoroughly squeezed, it looked like an 
empty bladder; when the phantom, breathing a 
fresh jiarticle of divine air into it, restored it safe* to 
its former repository ; and, having sowed me up, we 
began to examine the che>t. 

“ The hearts we,re all enclosed in tiansparent 
phials, and jireserved in a liquoi whith looked like 
spirits of wine. The first which 1 cast my eye upon 
1 was afraid would have bioke the glass which con- 
tained It. It shot up and down, with incredible 
sw'ittness, through the liquor in which it swam, and 
very fiequeiill) bounced against the side of the 
phial. '1 he James, or spot in the middle ol it, was 
not huge, but of a red fiery colour, and seemed to 
be the cause of these violent agitations. ‘ That,’ 
Hdjs my instructor, ‘is the heart of Tom Dread- 
nought, who behaved himselt well m the late wars, 
but has for these ten years last jiast been aJiniug at 
some post ot honour to no purpose. He is lately 
retired into the countiy, where, quite choked up with 
spleen and choler, he mils at better men than hiiii- 
selt, and will bo for ever uneasy, because it is im- 
possible be should think his merits sufficiently re- 
warded.’ The next heart that I examined was 
remarkablo l.)i its smallness ; it lay still at the bot- 
tom ot the jihial, and I could hatdly perceive that 
It boat at all 'Ihc Jumi's was quite black, and had 
almost dilluscd itself over liic whole heart. ' Tins,’ 
6a)s my inteipioter, ' is the licail of Dick Gloomy, 
who never tliiistc'd ai'tei any tinng but money. Not- 
withsldiidiug all Ins oiidiavouis, be is still poor. 
Tins has flung him luto a must deplorable .state of 
mtlaucholy and dc&pair. lie is a composition of 
envy and idioue.*j8; hates maukind, hut gives them 
their revenge by being muie uneasy to Innisclf than 
to any one else.' 

“ The phial 1 looked upon next contained a large 
fair heart which beat very stiungly. Tlie James or 
spot in it was exceedingly smell; but 1 could not 
help observing, that whioh way soever 1 turned the 
plnal, It always appeared uppermost, and m the 
strongest point of light. ‘ The heart you iiic exa- 
mining,* says my companion, ‘ belongs to Will 
Worthy, lie ha'-, indeed, a most noble soul, and 
is possessed of a thousand good qualities. The speck 
which you discover is vanity.' 

“ ‘ Here,* sryv's the angel, ‘ is the heart of Free- 
love, your intimate fnemi.’ — ‘ Freelovo and I,* said 
1, ‘ are at present very cold to one another, arid I do 
not care tor looking on tiie hcait of a man winch I 
tear is oveicast with rancour.’ Aly teacher cum- 
inaiided me to look upon if I did so, and to my un- 
speakable surprise, found that a small swelling spot, 
which 1 at first took to be ill-wiil towards me, was 
onlypasemn; and that upon my iicarci inspection 
it wholly ditappeaied; upon which the phantom 


told me I'Tcelove was one of the best nalnred men 
alive. 

“ * This,' says my teacher, ‘ is a female heart ol 
youi acquaintance.’ I found the James in it of the 
largest size, and of a hundred diffeient colouis, 
which were siill varying rveiy moment. Upon my 
a.skiug to whom it belonged, I was informed that it 
was the heart of Coquetilia. 

“ 1 set It down, and drew out another, in which 1 
took the James at first sight to be very smaW, but 
WMs amazed to find that, as I looked stcc^astly upon 
It, it grew still larger. It was the heaiRf Melissa, 
a noted prude, who lives the next door to me. 

“ ‘ 1 show you this,’ says the phantom, ‘ because 
it is indeed a rarity, and you have the happiness to 
know the person to whom it belongs.’ He then put 
into my hands a large crystal glass, that enclosed a 
heart, in which, though I examined it with the ut- 
most nicety, I could not perceive any blemish. I 
made no scruple to athim that it must be the heait 
of Seraphiua; and was glad, but not suipnsed, to 
find that it was so. ‘ She is indeed,’ continued my 
guide, ‘ the ornament as well as the envy qf her 
sex.’ At these last wolds he pointed to the hearts 
of seveial of bor Icinalc aiquaiutauce winch lay in 
diffeieut phials, and had veiy laige spots in them,* 
all of a deep blue. ‘ Vou aio not to wonder,’ says 
he, ‘ that you see no spot iti a heart, whose iniio- 
cence has been prool against all the corrujitioiis of a 
depraved age. It it has any blemish, it is too small 
to be discovered by human eyes.’ 

“ I laid it down, and took uji the hearts of other 
females, in all ot which the Jornes ran in sevcuil 
veins, which w-cre twisted together, and made a veiy 
perple.vfd figure. 1 asked the mcauiug of it, and 
vvas told it rcpieseiited deceit. 

“ I bhoulil have been glad to have examined the 
hearts of several of my acquaintance, whom 1 knew 
to be jiaiticularly addicted to ili'inkiiig, gaming, in- ! 
tiigunig, ike., but my iiitciprctcr told me 1 must let 
that alone until another ojiportunity, and thing down 
the cover of the chest with so much violence as iiii- 
mediately awoke me,” 
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Vou pretend that ;dl kindness nud benevuleiue is j 

fouiuled in wciikucs.s 

Man may be considered in two views, as a rca i 
sonabie and as a sociable being; tapable ol he- j 
coming himscdf cither happy or miserable, and oi 
conlriliuting to the happiness or misery of his tel- 
low-cieatmcs. Suitably to this double tajtacily, Ihe 
Contriver ol binuau nature lialh wi.sely fiii rushed il 
with iwo piiiiciples ot action, self-love and benevo- 
Itnu e ; designed one of them to rendei man wakeful 
to hi» own personal interest, the other to dispose 
him for giving his utmost assistance to all engaged 
in the same puisuit. This issuthan account of 
our Irame, so agreeable to leasoii, so much foi the 
honour of our Maker, and the credit of our species, 
that it may appear somewhat uuaceeuniable what 
should inirace men to represent human nature as 
they do under cliaracters ol disadvaiilagc ; or having 
drawn it with a little anti sordid aspect, what plea- 
sure (hey can prjsaibly take in such a iuctuie. Do 
they reflect that it is their own, and, jf we will be- 
lieve tliciiriclves, IS not more odiOfis than tlie origi- 
nal ? One of the first that talked in this lotty strain 
ot out natuie was Epicuius. Boueficeiice would 
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! h»i followtMs say, is uK foundod in woukuoss ; anti, stinct, piomptiiij' men to desire the welfare and 6a»* 
whatever be pi etoudefl, the kuidncfis that jiassetli be- tisfaction ol oihers, self-love, in defiance of the 
I tween men and men is by every man tlireeted to admonitions ol reason, would quickly run all things 
himself. This, it must lie confessed, is of a piece into a state of war and confusion. As nearly inte- 
with the rc^t of tiiat hopeful philosophy, whn h, hav- rested as tlie soul is in the late of the body, our pro- 
ing patched man up out of tlie four cdcnicnls, at- vident Creator saw it necessary, by the constant 
Irilmtos his being to (hance, and deiives all his returns ol hunger and thirst, those importunate ap- 
attions fiom un uninlfdligiblo declination of atoms, petites, to put it in mind of Us charge: knowing tliut 
And for those glorious discoveries the poet is beyond if we should eat and drink no ofteuer than cold ab- 
mLasure transported in the praises of his hero, as if stiacted speculation should put us upon these exer* 
he must needs be something more than man, only cises, and then leave it to reason to prescribe the 
for an endeavour to prove that man is in nothing quantity, we should soou refine ourselves out ol this 
superior tg beasts. In this school was Mr. Hobbes bodily lile. And, indeed, it is obvious lo remark, 
instiuctcd to speak after the same niamier, if he did that we follow nothing heartily, unless carried lo it 
not rather draw his knowledge from an observation bv inclinations which anticipate oui reason, and, 
of his own temper; for he soinewheie unluckily lays hlce a bias, draw the mind strongly tuw'ards it. In 
down tins as a lule, that fioin the similitudes of ! order, thcrefoie, to establish a perpetiml lutercourso 
thmiLdit* and passions of one man to the thoughts j of benefits among mankind, their M we r would not 
and passions of another, whosoevet looks into him- fail to give them tins generous prepossession of bc- 
self and considtMs what he dolh when he thinks, ^ nevolenre, if, as I have said, it were possible. And 
hopes, I'eais, &c., and upon what grounds, he shall i l“'■oUl whence can we go about to argue its impossi- 
herehy read and know what are the thoughts and bility ? Is it iiu unsisteiit with self-love ? Are thcjir 
passions of all other men upon the like occasion, motions contiai) ? No more than the diurnal rota- 
Now we will allow Mr Hobbes to know best how lion of the earth is opposed to its annual; or its 
I he was mcliued ; but in eaiuest, I should be heaitily motion round its own ceiitie, whuh might be um- 
I out of ( (iiiceit wiihinjself if I lliougbt mvself of this proved as an illnstratiou of sell-love, to that which 
unaunable terapcM as he affiiins, and should have as whiils it about tlie common teiitie ol the world, au- 
little kindness ^or mvself as for any liody in the sweriug to univer'-ul benevolence. Is the force of 
' woild. Hitherto I always imagined that kind and scdf-lovo abated, oi Us interest prejudiced, bybene- 
1 benevolent projiensiyns were the ongiiial giowth of volence? Solar fioui it, tiial liencvolence, though 
the heait of man ; and, howevoi cheeked and ovei- a disluii’t pinioph', is extremely serviceable to self- 
t'lppi'd by couiitei-iiK’liuations that have since sprung love, and then dotli most service when ills least 
op within ns have still some fou e in the v^Olst of designed. 

I tempeii, and a cousulerable iiilluciice on the best. Hut to descend from reason to matter of fact ; the 
, And nu tbinks it is a lair step towaids the proof of pity which anses ou sight of persons in distiess, and 
' this, that the most beneficent of all beings is he who ! the aatislactiou of mind which is the consequence of 
I liafli an absolute lulness of peifectiori m himself, 'having lemoved them into a happier stale, are lu- 
1 who gave existence (o the uuiveisc. and so cannot , stead of a thousand arguments to prove such a thing 
i he su))posed to want that winch lie coinnuinicated, as a disinterested benevolence. Did pity proceed 

j w itliout dimini.slnng Iroin the plenitude ol his own from a relict tion we make upon our liableness to 

j power and h ippiiiess. The philosophers before men- the same ill accidents w’e see beful others, it were 
I tioiieil have indeed done all tbat m them lay to in- nothing to the present piirjiose; but this is assigii- 
validate this aignmeiit; for, placing the gods in a log an artificial caus« ol a natural passion, and can 
state of the most elevaleJ blessedness, lliey describe by no means be admitted as a toleiable account of 

I'liem us .sellisli as we poor miserable mortals can be, it, because children and pcisons most thoughtless 

and shut them out Iroiu all concern for mankind, about their own condition, and incapable of entering 
upon the siore of their having no need of us. But mto the piospects of lutunty, feel the most violent 
it He tliat silteth in the heavens wants not us, we i louches ol compassion. And then, as to that charm- 
stand in rontinnal need of him ; and, sciicly, next mg delight which immediately follows the giving joy 
‘o the survey of the immense treasures ol his owm to another, or lelieving his soirow, and is, when the 
mind, tlie most exalted pleasure he leceives is from objects are numeious, and the kindness ol iinport- 
hcdioldmg millions of creatures, lately drawn out of ance, really mcxprebsible, what can this be owing to 
the gulf of non-existcnce, rejoicing in the various but a consciousness ot a man's having done some- 
degrees of being and hajipiness imparted to them, thing praiseworthy, and expressive of aj^ieat soul? 
Ami as this is the true, the glorious character ot the Whereas, if in all tins he only sacrificed to vanity | 
Deity, so lu forming a reasonable creature he would and self-love, as there would be nothing brave m ac- 
not, if ))os')il)le, suffer his image to jiass out of his tions that make the most shining appearance, so no- 
haiids unadorned with a rt^sembUiice of himself m ture would not have rewarded them with this divine 
this most luvf*ly part of his ualuie. For what com- pleasure; nor could the commendations, which a 
placency could a mind, whose love is as unbounded person receives for benefits done upon selfish views, 
as his knowledge, have in a work so unlike himself; be at all more satisfactory than when he is applaudecj 
a creature that should be capable of knowing and for what he doth vMthout design ; because in both 
conversing with a vast circle of objects, and love < a8es the ends of selflove are eq^^ally answered, 
none but himself? What proportion would there The conscience of appioving one’s self a benefactor 
be between the head and the heart of sftch u crea- fo mankind is the noblest recompense for being so; 
ture, its affections, and its understanding ? Or could doubtless it is, and the most interested cannot pro- 
a society of such creatures, With no other bottom but pose any thing so much to tiieir own advantage; 
self-love on which to maintain a cenimerce, ever notwithstanding which, the inclination is neverthe- 
tlounsh ? Reason, it is certain, would oblige every less un>elfi8h. The pleasure which attends the gra- 
man to pursue the general happiness as4he means tification of our hunger and thirst is not the cause 
to procure and establiNh his own; and yet, if be- of th?^e appetites; tliey aie previous to a^y such 
fides this consideration, there were nola natural in- piospect; and so likewise is the desire of doing good ; 
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with this diffcrciuc, that, being voaled in the intel- 
lectual part, this last, though antoiedent to reason, 
may yet be improved and regulated by it; «ind, I 
will urld, IS no otherwise a virtue than as it is so. 
Thus have I contended tor the dignity of that nature 
I have the honour to partake of: and, alter all the 
evidence produced, think 1 have aright to conclude, 
against the motto of this paper, that there is such a 
thing as generosity in the world. Though, if I were 
under a nubtako in this, I should say as Cicero in 
relation to the immortality ot the soul, I willingly 
err, and should believe it very much for the interest 
of mankind to lie under the v-ame delusion. For the 
cor.tiary notion naturally (ends to di-pnit the mind, 
and sinks it into a nieauncss fatal to the godlike 
zeal ot doing good : as, on the othei hand, it teaches 
people to bo ipigratoful. by possessing them with a 
persuasion concei ning their benefactors, that they 
nave no regard to them in the benehts they bestow. 
Now ho that banishes gialitude from among men, 
by so doing, stujis up the stream of beuelitence * lor 
though in coiiferiiiig kindnesses a truly generous 
man doth not aim at a return, yet he looks to the 
qualities of the person obliged ; and as nothing 
1 enters a person more unworthy of a boiielit than 
his being without all resentment ot it, ho will not be 
extremely forward to oblige such a man. 

No. 589.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1714. 

Ptfrsequuur acolua ille ruuiu lalit fat taque tandem 
Ictibus imuuneris, adiluLlaque liuiiliiu .irbor 

Corruil Ovin. Met vm 771 

'file impious axe he plies, loud sirt/kes reaouutl 

I'll! dra(tj{ d witli ropo. .ind tellM uilli lu.iiiy a wound. 

The lo^isLii d tree cu(iie.'< rashiiig to the gtound. 

“ I AM SO gieat an admirer of tiees, that the spot 
of ground I have chosen to build a small seat upon 
in the country is almost in the midst of a laige 
wood. I was obliged, much against my will, to cut 
down several trees, that 1 might have any such 
thing as a walk in my gardous ; but then I have 
Uken care to leave the space between every walk as 
much a wood as 1 found it. The moment you turn 
other to the right or left you are in a forest, where 
nature presents you with a much more behutiful 
scene than could have been raised by art, 

“ Instead of tulips or carnations I can show you 
oaks in my gardens of four hundred years’ standing, 
and a knot of elms that might shelter a troop of 
horse from the ram. 

‘‘ It 18 not without the utmost indignation, that I 
observe several prodigal young heirs in the neigh- 
bourhood felling down the most glorious monuments 
of their ancestor’s industry, and ruining, m a day, 
the product of ages. 

“I am mightily pleased with your discourse upon 
planting, which put me upon looking into my books, 
to give you some account of the veneration the 
ancients had for trees. There is an old tradition 
that Abraham planted a cypress, a pine, and a cedar ; 
and that these* three incorporated into one tree, 
which was cut down for the building of the temple* 
of Solomon. 

“ Isidorus, who lived in the reign of Constantius, 
assures us, that he saw, even in his tunc, that fa- 
mous oak in the plains of Mamre, under which 
Abraham is reported to have dwelt ; and adds, that 
the people looked upon it with a great veneration, 
aud picserved it as a sacred tree. 

“ The heatln ns still went further, and regarded 


I it as the highest piece of sacrilege to injure certain 
• trees which they took to bo protected by some deity. 
The story of Ensiclhon, the grove of Dodoiia, and 
that at Delphi, arc all instances of this kind. 

“ If we consider the machine in Virgil, somuih 
blamed by several critics, in tins light, we shall 
hardly think it too violent. 

“ Jlineas, when he built hi.s fleet in order to sail 
for Italy, was obliged to cut down the grove on 
mount Ida, which however he durst not do until he 
had obtained leave from Cy belc, to whom it was de- 
dicated. The goddess could not but think herself 
obliged to protect the ships, which were* made of 
coiispciated timber, after a very cxtiaordmary man- 
ner, and therefore desired Jupiter, that they might 
not be obnoxious to the power of waves or winds. 
Jupiter would not grar^t this, but promnsed her that 
as many as (dine safe to Italy should be tiansfornn d 
into goddesses ot llie sea; which the poet toils ns 
was icr-oichiigly executed. 

Ainl now at length the number'd lionr.i ncre come, 

Pr« tix d b} Kale's ii rc' oi able ilooin, 

M ben the tjieat motlier of Dte ^jods free 
'lo save her -‘hq)-*, and finish Jove s de( ree 
Kirsl, from Ihe quarter of the mom tliere rung 
A Infill ih.it sm^; d liie licrtveni, mrl sfu>l alon^' . 

'then from a < loud, frmn d round with I'fddeii (ues, 

Were tunhrels he.'nd, iind Ileieryuthnm qmres . ! 

And List a voice, uilli more timu morr.il sounds, j 

Doth hosts m arms oitposed witli ecjiial horror wounds | 
* n Troi.in r.ice, your iiiedless .ud forhe.o ■ ' 

And know my sjnpw are my peiul.ar i.irc 
W ith grc.iler e.ise the bold Uululi.m m.iy | 

ilh iiissmg brands utlempi to burn the se.i, 1 

Ihim 5111^0 my sacred pinex Dut you. my (diarne, 

Loos’d ficun your (rooked .mchois, Uuiuiipd at large. ' 
Kx.illed eiuh a nymph, fmsake the >1.111(1. [ 

Anil swnn Uie se.ia, ,a Cybele » eonnnimd 
• No sooner had ihe noddles', ceased to .sjvo.ik. 

When to, th obedient ships their h.iwsers bietik ' 

And strange to lell, like dolphins in the m.mi, 

1 hey plum;e their prows, ami dive and spnng again 
A.S many beauteous mauls the billows sweep, 

As rode before tall essels uii the deep 

Dryukn's Vjro. 

“ The common opinion concerning the nymphs. ; 
' whom the ancients called Hamadryads, is moie to 
the honour of tices than any thing yet mentioned. 

. It was thought the fate of the.se nymphs had so near 
i a dependaiice on some trees, more especially oaks, 
that they lived and died together. For this reason 
, they were extremely gratelul to .such persons who ! 
i pieservud those trees with which tliei” being sub- 
■ histed. Apollonius tells us a very remarkable story 
to this purpose, with which I shall conclude iny 
letter. 

“ A certain man, called Rhtecus, observing an old 
oak ready to fall, and being moved with a soit of 
compassion towards the tree, ordered hie servants to 
pour in fresh earth at the roots of it, and set it uj>- 
! right. The Hamadryad, or nymph, who must ne- 
j eessarily have perished with the tree, appeared to 
I him the next day, aud, after having returned him 
her thanks, told him she was ready to grant what- 
j ever he should ask. As she vras extremely beautiliil, 

! Rhdccus desired he might be entertained as her 
j lover. The Hamadryad, not much displeased with 
I the request, promised to give him a meeting, but 
commanded him for some days to abstain from the 
embraces of all other women, adding, that she 
would send a bee to him, to let him know when he 
was to be happy. Rhojcus was, it seems, too much 
addicted to gaming, and happened to be in a run of 
ill-luck when the faithful bee caijie buzzing about 
him; so that) ins^ad of minding his kind invita- 
tion, he had like to have killed him for his pains. 

, The Uamadryad was so provoked at her own dis- 
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a])pointmeut, and th« ill usage of her messenger, 
(bat she deprived Rh«ecus of the use of his limbs. 
However, says the story, he was not so much a 
cripple, but he made a shift to cut down the tree, 
and consequently to fell his mistress.” 


No. 5DU.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1714. 

Ai^siduo labuntur tempora niotu, 

Non sfcus uc llutnen. Neque enini conslstere fluinen, 

Nec leviB horn polest ■ sed ut unda im[)ollUur uadu. 
(Jrgc'tnrquo prior veiiienti, urgeique pnorem , 

'reinpoi.i •lie fugiunt pariler, pariterque Hequuutur: 

Et novn sunt stMiiper. Num quod full ante, relictum ent . 
Eitque, qiKHi hdud fiierat . momcnluque cuncl.'i novanlur 
Ovii), Met. XV 17y. 

E on times are ill peipctual flux, and run, 

Liko mers from tlioir fouiit.ims, rolling on. 

Fur (line, no mure Hum sireanis, ib at a stay , 

The flying hour is ever on her way : 

And iLi tho founUr.us still supply their store, 

'1 h(i v\avo behind impels the wave before, 

1 bus in sui I isaive (.onise tho minutes run. 

And urge llicir piedeccssor nnmitcs on 
l5till moving, ever new; for former things 
Are hud aside, like abdicated kings, 

And every moment .dlers what is done, 

I And imiovales some act, till then uiiLnowii — D rybfn 

1 Tha Jollowitiy Jiscoursti comt^s J'jom the <tame hand 
\ u ith the Essays 07i In/hnlude. 

” \V K coiihidcr infinite space as an expansion 
witlinut a circumference* we eonsidei eternity, or 
' inliiiito dination, a\ a line tliat has neitbci a be- 
ginning nor an end. In our speculations of infinite 
space, we consider that particular place in which wo 
exist as a kind of ceiitie to llie whole expansion. In 
our speculations of eternity, we consider the time 
which IS present to us as the middle, which divide^ 
the whole line into two equal parts. For this reason 
many witty authors coinjiare the present time to an 
isthui'is, or narrow* neck of land, that rises in the 
, midst of an ocean, iiuinoasurably diffused on either 
I side of it. 

I “ Philosophy, and indeed common sense, naturally 
] thiows eteimty under two divisions, which we may 
' call in English that etcimty which i» past, and that 
j eternity which is to come. The learned teims of 
I yEttiniias a purit; ante, and Aiteinilas a parte post, 

! may be moie amusing to the leader, but can have 
; uo other idea affixed to them than what is conveyed 
to us by tbo.se words, au eternity that is past, and 
an eternity (hat is to come. Each of these eternities 
IS bounded at the one extreme; or, in other words, 
the former has an end, and the latter a beginning. 

I ” Let us first of all consider that eternity which 
I is past reserving that which is to come for the sub- 
I ject of auother paper. The nature of this eternity 
I IS utterly inconceivable by the mind of man ; our 
j icason demonstrates to us that .t Ins been, but at 
I the same time can frame no idea ol it, but what ^ 
j Dig with absurdity and contradiction. We can have 
uo other conception of any duration which is past, 

I than that all of it was once present; and whatever 
I was once present is at some certain distance from 
us, and whatever is at any certain distance from us, 
DC the distance never so remote, cannot be eternity. 
The very notion of any duration being past, implies 
that It was once present, for the idea of Tieiug once 
])rcsent is actually lucluded in the idea of its being 
past. This, therefore, is a Smith not to be sounded 
by human understanding. We are sure that theVe 
has been an eternity, and yet contradict ourselves 
when wo meusuie this eternity by any ndtiou which 
we can frame of it. • 

*• It we go to the botto'''^! of this matter, we shall 


find that the difficulties we meet with in our con- 
ceptions of eternity proceed from this single reason, 
that we can have no other idea of any kind of dura- 
tion than that by which we ourselves, and all other 
created beings, do exist; which is, a successive du- 
ration made up of past, present, uud to come. There 
IS nothing which exists after this raauiier^ all the 
parts of whose existence were not once actually 
present, and consequently may bo reached by a 
certain number of years applied to it. We may 
ascend as high as we please, and employ our being 
to that eternity which is to come, m adding millions 
of years to millions of years, and we can never come 
up to any fountaiii-hcad of duration, to any begin- 
ning in eternity : but at the same time we are sure 
that whatever was once present does he within the 
reach of numbers, tliuugh peihaps we can never be 
able to put enough* of them together for that pur- 
pose. Wo may as Well say, that any thing may be 
actually present in any part of infinite space, which 
does not lie at a certain distance liom us, as that 
any part of infinite duration was once actually pre- 
sent, and docs nut also he at some determined dis- 
tance from us. 'I'lu* distance in both cases may bo 
immeasurable and irideliiiuc as to our faculties, "but 
our reason (ells us that it cauuot be so in itself. 
Here, therefore, is that difficulty which human un- 
derstanding IS not capable of auvmounting. We are 
sure that something must have existed from cterniiy, 
and are at the same time unable to conceive, that 
any thing winch existx, according to our notion of 
existence, can have existed ftom eternity. 

” It IS hard for a reader, who has not rolled this 
thought ill his own mind, to lollow in such an ab- 
stracted speculation ; hut I have been tbe longer on 
it, because I think it is a demoustialive argument 
of the being and eternity of God. and, though theie 
are many other demonstrations which lead us to this 
great truth, 1 do nut think we ougnt to lay aside 
any proofs in this matter, which the light of reason 
has suggested to us, especially when it is such a one 
as has been urged by men famous for their pene- 
tration and force of undei standing, and which ap- 
pears altogether conclusive to tho.se who will be at 
the pains to examine it. 

“ Having thus considered that eternity which is 
past, according to the best idea we can frame of it, 
I shall now draw up those sevcial articles on this 
subject, which are dictated to us by the light of rea- 
son, and which may be looked upon as the creed of 
a philosopher m this great point. 

“ First, It 18 certain, that no being could have 
made itself; for if so, it must have acted before it 
was, which is a contradiction. 

” Secondly, That thereloie some being must have 
existed from all eternity. 

“Thirdly, That whatever exists after the manner 
of created beings, or according to any notions which 
we have of e.xistencc, could not have c.xisled from 
eternity. 

“Fourthly, That this eternal Being must there- 
fore be the great Author of nature, ‘the Ancient of 
Days,’ who, being at infinite distanoc m bis perfec- 
Uous from all finite and created beings, exists in a 
quite different manner from them, and m a. manner 
of which they can have no idea. 

“ 1 know that several of the schoolmen, who would 
not be thought ignorant of any thing, have pre- 
tended to explain the manner of (lod’s existence, by 
telling us that he comprehends intiuKe duration in 
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every moment : that eternity with him a jnmeium 
ttans, a fixed point; or, which is as ^ood sense, an 
iiilinitc instant ; that notlnng with reference to Ins 
existence is citlicr past or to come, to which the 
ingenious Mr. Cowley alludes in his description of 
heaven 

Nothiinj 13 there to come, ami nothing past, 

*Bul uii eternal jiow docs .ihvays lust. 

“For my own part, I look upon these proposi- 
tions as words that have no ideas annexed to them . 
and think men had better own their ignorance than 
advance doctrines by which they nie.m nothing, and 
which, indeed, are sell-contradictory. We cannot 
be too modest in our disquisitions when we meditate 
on Him, who is environed with bo much glory and 
pert'octiou, who is the fcourie of being, the fountain 
of all that existeme w’liich we and Ins whole crea- 
tion derive Iroin him. Let us, tlieiefore, with the 
utmost humilit) acknowledge, that as some being 
must necessarily have existed liom eternity, so tins 
being does exist alter an incomprehensible manner, 
since It 13 impossible for a being to have existed j 
from etei nity after onr manner or notions of e\- i 
istopco. KevclcUion conlirins these natural d. elates ' 
of reason in the accounts which it gives us of tlie ' 
divine existcmce, wheie it tells us, that he is the I 
same yesterday, to-day, and tor ever ; that he is the 
Alpha and Omega, the bog lining and the ending ; 
that a thousand years arc with him as one day, and 
one day an a tliousand year.s : by which, and the i 
like expressions, we are taught that his existence .i 
With rclalioii to time or duration is infinilely diU’ei- 
eiiL from the c.xisleuce of any of his creatures, and 
cuuscqueutly tliat it is impossible for us to fiame any 
adeqiialo coiici'ptioiis ol it. 

“ III the first revelation which ho niakes of his ow n 
being, he entitles hiiusclf, ‘ 1 Am that I Am and 
whiMi Moses desires to knoA.what name he shall 
give him in his embiissy to Phaiaoh, he 1 ) 01 “ imn 
say, that ‘ 1 Arn hath sent you.’ f)ui great Creator, 
by this revelation of himself, does in a manner ex- 
clude every thing else lioni a roal existence, and 
distinguishes himself fioin his creatures as the only 
being w inch truly and loally exists. The aueient 
Platonic notion, which was drawn from spoculatioiis 
of eternity, wondertully agrees with this revelation 
which God has made of himself, 'rhere is nothinif, 
say they, which in reality o.xisls, whose existence, as 
we call it, IS pieced up of past, present, ami to 
come. Such a liilting and buccessive existcnce, i'j 
rjtlier a shadow of existence, .ind something whnh 
is like It, than existence itself. He only properly 
exists whose existence js entirely' jiresent ; that is, 
in other words, who exists in the most perfect man- 
nei, and in such a manner as we have no idea of, 

“I shall conclude this speculation with one use- 
ful inference. How can we sulliciently prostrate 
ourselves and fall down before our Maker, w'hcn we 
consider that ineffable goodness and wisdom which 
contrived this existence lor linite nature.s ? What 
must be the overflowings of tliat good-will, which 
prompted our ^reator to adapt existence to beings 
in "Ikh^ it IS not necessary ; especially when wc^ 
con.sider that he himself w'as before in the complete 
possession ot existence and of happiness, and in tlie 
full enjoyment of eternity. What map can think of 
Inniaeif as called out and separated from nothing, of 
his being made a conscious, a reasonable, aX'd a 
happy creature ; in short, of being taken m as a 
sharer of existence, and a kind of partner iq eter- 
^ wiibout being swallowed ap in wonder, iu 


I praise, in adoration ! It is indeed a thought too big 
for the imnd of man, and rather to be entertained 
, in tho secrecy of devotion, and in the silence of the 
! soul, than to be expressed by words. The supreme 
. Ileing has not given us powers or faculties sufficient 
to extol and magnify such unutterable goodness. 

“ It 18 howGvei some comfort to us,’ that wc shall 
ho always doing what we shall never be able to do ; 
and that a work which cannot be finished, will how- 
ever he the work of eternitv.” 

' • 

I No.59].] WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBERS, 1714. 

— Tencrorum lusor amonim 

I Ovji). 'I’list 3 EL h 73, 

i Love the soft subject of hit sportive .Muso 

i I HAVK just received a letter fioin a gentleman, 
who fells me he lias obseived, with no small con 
ceiii, that my papers have of lute been very baircii 
! in relation to love, a subject whiHi, when agice- 
ahly handled, can scarcely fail of being well re- 
ceived by botii sexes. 

If my invention, therefore, should be almost c.x- 
hau'«tc<l on tins be.id, lie offcis to seivc undei me in 
the qualitv of a love-cdsiilst ; for which place iio 
conceives himself to be thoroughly qualified, having 
made this passion his principal study, and observed 
It in all its different shapes and ap})caraiiccs from | 
tlie fifteenth to the forly-filth year of Ins age. i 

He assures me with an air of conluieme, which I ; 
hope jiroccod.s fiom his real abilities, tliat he does 
not doubt of giving judgment to the satisfaction of [ 
the paities concerned on tho most nice and lutrna'.e ! 
cases winch can happen in an amoiii . as, 

I How great the contraction of the lingeis must be > 
before it amounts to a squee/e by the hand, > 

What can be propel ly termed an .ibsolute denial 
from a maid, and what fiom a widow. 

What advances a lover may presume to make , , 
j after having received a pat upon hi» shoulder Iroiu j 
' hi» mistress’s fan. 

j Whether a lady, at the first inteiview, may allow ! 
ja humble servant to kiss her hand, 
j H«iw far it may be permitted to caiess the maid, 
in order to succeed with the mistress. 

What constructions a man may put upon a smile, 

' and m what cases a Irown goe-i for nothing. 

On what occasion a bhcepish look may do 8cr- 
vice, &c. 

As a fiuther proof of his skill, he also sent me 
several maxims m love, which he assures me are the 
result of ft long and profound leflectiun, some of 
which I think myself obliged to comiminicate to the | 
public, not remembering to have seen them before 
in any author. 

“There arc more calamities in the world arising 
(torn love than from hatied. 

“ Love is the daughter of Idleness, but the mother 
j of Disquietude, 

“Men of grave natuies, says Sir Fiancis Bacon, 
are the most constant ; for the .same reason men 
should be more constant than women. 

“The gay part of ’mankind is most amorous, tho 
.serious irowt loving. 

“A coquette often loses her reputation while she 
preserves her viriue. 

’“A prude olten preserves her reputation when 
i,he has lost her virtue. 

“ Love j^efines a man’s behaviour, but maket. a 
woman’s ndiculoua. * i ^ I 

“ Love 18 generally accompanied with good-wul 
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in the young, interest in the middle-aged, and a 
passion too gross to name in the old. 

“ The endeavours to revive a decaying passion 
generally extinguish the remains of it 

“A woman •who from being a slattern becomes 
over-neat, or from being over-neat becomes a slat- 
tern, is most certainly in love.*’ 

I shall make use of this gentleman’s skill as I see^ 
occasioll; and since I am got upon the subject of 
love, shall conclude this paper with a copy of verses 
which were lately sent me by an unknow'U hand, as 
1 look upon them to be above the ordinary run of 
sonneteers. 

The author tells me they were written in one of 
Ins despairing fits; and I find entertains some hone 
that his mistrehs may pit) such a passion as he 
has described, before she knows that she is herself 
Comma. * 

Conceal fond man, conceal the mighty smart, 

Nor tell Corinna she has fir'd thy heart 
In vain would’st Ihou complain, m vain pretend 
To aak a pity which she must not lend 
She’s loo much thy 8U|>erior to comply. 

And too, too fair to let tiiy passion die 
Languish m secret, and witli dumb surpnse 
Dniik the resistless glances of her eyes. 

At awful distance entertain thy grief, 

He still in pain, but never ask relief 
Nc’ci tempt her scorn of thy con.sumlng slate 
Be any way undone, but fly Jicr hate. 

I'liou must submit to see thy channer bless 
oonu' happier youth that \hall ailintre lier less; 

Who in that lovely lorm, that heavenly mind. 

Shall miss ten thousand beauties thou cou(d st find. 

Who With low fancy sJiall approaih hoi channs. 

While half enjoy d she sinks into las arms 
hJic knows not.'imi'.t not know, thy uoldc fire, 

Wlioni she and whom tlie Muses <io inspire; 

Her imago only shall thy breast employ. 

Aiul fill thy captive soul with shades of joy ; 

Direct thy dreams by night, thy thoughts by day, 

And never never from thy bosom stray.* 


No. 5Q2.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1714. 

bludium sine diute vena.— Hor. Ars Poet ver. 409 

Art without a veliL — R oscommok, 

I LOOK upon the playhouse as a world within it- 
self. They have lately furnished the middle region 
of it with a new set of meteors, in order to give the 
sublime to many modern tragedies, I was there 
last winter at the first rehearsal of the new thnnder,t 
winch is much more deep and sonorous than any 
hitherto made use of. They have a Salmoneus 
behind the scenes who plays it off with great success. 
Their liglitniogs are made to flash more briskly than 
heretofore ; their clouds are also better furbelowed, 
and more voluminous; noC to mention a violent 
storm locked up in a great chest, that is designed 
for the Tempest. They are also provided with above 
a dozen showers of snow, which, as I am informed, 
are the plays of many unsuccessful poets artificial!/ 
cut and shredded for that use. Mr. Rynier’s Edgar 
IS to fall in snow at the next acting of Kin^ Lear, 
m order to heighten, or rather to alleviate, the dis- 
tress of that unfortunate prince ; and to serve by 
way of decoration to a piece which that grfat critic 
has written agj|iinst. • 

1 do not indeed wonder that the actorassbould be 
such professed enemies to those among our nation 
who are commonly known ^y the name of critics, 

* TTie author of these verse* was Gilbert, the second bro- 
ther of Eustace Budgell, Esq. 

t Apparently an allusion to Mr. Dennis’s new aj«l improved 
mciliod of making thunder ; at whom stt'dral oblique strokes 
ia this paper seem to itave been aimed 


since it is a rule amon^ these gentlemen to fiall upon 
a play, not because it w ill written, but becanse it 
takes. Several of them lay it down as a maxini> 
that whatever dramatic performance has a long run, 
must of necessity be good for nothing; as though 
the first precept in poetry were “ not to please,**-— 
Whether this rule holds good or not, I shall leave to 
the determination of those who are betier judges 
than myself; if it does, I am sure it tends very much 
to the honour of those gentlemen who have esta- 
blished it ; few of their pieces having been disgraced 
by a run of three davs, and most of them being so 
exquisitely written, that the town would never give 
them more than one night’s hearing. 

I have a great esteem for a true critic, such as 
Aristotle and Longinus among the Greeks ; Horace 
and Quintilian among the Romans ; Boileau and 
Dacicr among the French. But it is our misfortune 
that some, who set up for professed critics among us, 
are so stupid, that they do not know how to put ten 
words together with elegance or common propriety ; 
and withal so illiterate, that they have no taste of 
the learned languages, and therefore criticize ujKia 
old authors oAly at second-hand. They judge of 
them by what others have written, and not by apy 
notions they have of the authors themselves. The 
words unity, action, sentiment, and diction, pro- 
nounced with an air of authority, give them a figure 
among unlearned readers, who are apt to believe 
they are very deep because they arc unintelligible. 
The ancient critics are full of the praises of their 
contemporaries; they discover beauties which es- 
caped the observation of the vulgar, and very often 
find out reasons for palliating and excusing such 
little slips and oversights as were committed m tiie 
writings of eminent authors. On the contrary, most 
of the smatterers m criticism, who appear among us, 
make it their business to vilify and depreciate every 
new productiou that gams applause, to decry ima- 
ginary blemishes, and to prove, by far-fetebed argu- 
ments, that what pass for beauties in any celebrated 
piece are faults and errors. In short, the wriLiugs 
of these critics, compared with those of the ancients, 
arc like the woiks of the sophists compared with 
those of the old philosophers. 

Envy and cavil are the natural fruits of luziuesdi 
and Ignorance ; which was probably the reason, that 
in the heathen mythology, Momus is said to be the 
son of Nox and Somnus, of darkness and sleep, , 
Idle men, who have not been at the pains to accom- 
plish or distinguish themselves, are very apt to de- 
tract from others; as ignorant men are very subject 
to decry those beauties m a celebrated work which 
they have not eye.s to discover. Many of onr sons 
of Momus, who dignify themselves by the name of 
critics, are the genuine descendants of these two il- 
lustrious ancestors. They are often led into those 
numerous aKsurdilies in which they daily instruct 
the people, by not considering that, first, there is 
sometimes a greater judgment shown in deviating 
from the rules of art than in adhering to them ; and, 
^ndly, that there is more beauty in the works of a 
great genius, who is ignorant of all the rules of art^ 
than ill the works of a little genius, Vho 
lAiows but scrupulously observes them. 

Fir$t, We may often take notice of men wnoare 
perfectly acquainted with all the rules of good wri- 
ting, and notwithstanding choose to depart from 
them on extraordinary occasions. I could ^ive in 
Stances out of all th" tragic writers of antiquity who 
have shown their judgment in this particular ; and 
purposely receded from an established rule of the 
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drama, when it has made way for a much higher 
beauty than the observation of Buch a lule would 
have been. Those who have surveyed the noblest 
pieces of architecture and statuary, both ancient and 
modern, know very well that there are frequent de- 
viations from art in the works of the greatest 
masters, whieh have produced a much nobler effect 
than a more accurate and exact way of proceeding 
could have done. This often arises from what the 
Italians call the guUo grande in these arts, which is 
what wc call the sublime in writing, 
j In the ne.xt place, our critics do not seem sensible 
that there is more beauty in the works of a great 
genius, who is ignorant of the rules of ait, than in 
I those of a little genius, who knows and observes 
them. It is of these men of genius that Teicnce 
speaks, m opposition to the liltie artificial cavilleis 
of his time — 

Quonini u?mu]nri exnptat iiegligeiitiani 
TotJUs, quani isioruni obst iirarn diligciUiam 
Whose iicgligeiioe he would ratlier imitate than these 
luen’s obscure diligence 

A critic may have the same consolation m the ill 
success of his play as Dr. South tells us a phy.sician 
has at the death of a patient, that he was killed se- 
cundum artem. Our ininiitabie Shakspeare is a 
stumbling-block to the whole tnbe of these rigid 
critics. Who would not rather read one of his 
plays, where there is not a single rule of the stage 
observed, than any production of a modern critic, 
where there is not one of them violated ! Shakspeare 
was indeed born with all the seeds of poetry, and 
may be compared to the stone in Pyrrhus’s nag, 
which as Phny tells us, had the figure of Apollo and 
the Dine Muses in the veins of it, produced by the‘ 
spontaneous hand of nature, without any help 
from art. 


No. 593.] MONDAY, SEPTEMBEH 13, 1714. 

Quale, per incorlam Jutiani, sith luce 

Kat Jler ui sjlvis— — Viuo An vi 270. 

Thus wander travellers in woods by night. 

By the moon's doubtful and niulignaut light.—DnYPii.N 

My dreaming correspondent, Mr. Shadow, has 
sent me a second letter, with several curious obser- 
vations on dreams in general, and the method to 
render sleep improving : an extract of his letter will 
not, I presume, be disagreeable to my readers. 

“ Since we have so little time to spare, that none 
of it may be lost, I see no reason why we should 
neglect to examine those imaginary scenes wc are 
presented with in sleep, only because they have less 
reality in them than our waking meditations. A 
traveller would biing hia judgment in question, who, 
should despise the directions of his map for want of 
real roads in it, because here stands a dot instead of 
a town, or a cipher instead of a city; and it must 
be a long day’s journej to travel through two or 
three inches Fancy in dreams give us much such 
ano^er landiscape of life as that does of countries; 
aifl^hough Its appearances may jeem strangfly 
jumbled together, we may often observe such traces 
and footsteps of noble thoughts, as, if carefully pur- 
sued, might lead us into a proper path of action. 
There is so much rapture and ecstasy in our fancied 
bliss, and something so dismal and shocking in our 
fancied misery, that, though the inactivity of the 
body has given occasion for calling sleep the image 
of death, the briskness of the fancy affords us a 
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strong intimation of something within us that can 
never die. 

“ I have ' vvoriderod that Alexander the (Iroat, 
who came into the world sufTicicntly dieamed of by 
his parents, and had himself a tolerable knack at 
dreaming, should often say that sleep was one thing 
whuh made him sensible he was mortal. I, who 
have not such fields of action in the day-tijme to di- 
vert my attention fiom this matter, plain l^^'perceive 
that Ml those operations of the mind, while 4hc body 
18 at rest, there is a certain vastness of conception 
very suitable to the capacity, and demornslrativc of 
the force of that divine part m our coninoaitiou 
which will last for ever. Neither do I much doubt 
but, had we a true account of the wonders the hero 
last mentioned pevlorined in his sleep, his conquer- 
ing this little globe would hardly he worth iiicntion- 
ing. I may affirm, without vanity, that, when I 
compaio several actions in Quintus Curtius with 
some others in my own noctuary, 1 appear the gi eater 
hero of the two.” 

I shall close this subject with observing, that 
while we are awake we are at liberty to fix our 
thoughts on what vve please, but in sleep we have 
not the command of Lliem. The ideas wdiicli strike 
the fancy arise in us without our choice, either from 
the occurrences of the day past, the temper we lie 
down in, or it may be the direction of some supe- 
rior being. 

It is certain the imagination may be so differently 
affected in sleep, that our actions of the day might 
be cither rewarded or punished with a httJe age of 
happiness or misery. St. Austin was of opinion 
that, if in Paradise there was the same vicissitude ot 
sleeping and waking as m the present world, tht 
dreams of its inhabitants would be very bapjiy. 

And so far at piesent our dreams are in power, 
that they are generally conformable to our waking 
thoughts, so that it is not impossible to convey oui- 
selves to a concert of music, the conversation of dis- 
tant friends, or any other entertainment which has 
been before lodged in the mind. 

My readers, by applying these hints, will find the 
neces.sity of making a good day of it, if they heartily 
wish themselves a good night. 

I have considered Marcia's prayer, and Lucius’s 
actcunt of Cato, in this light. 

Maj’c. O ye immortal pow'er» that guard the just. 

Watch round his couch, and ‘^otlpii lus repose, 

U.iuish Ills sonows, and heeahn his suit! 

With easy dreams; remember all his virtues, 

Aud .show mankind that goodness is your enre 

/>»ir. Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous man I 

0 Marcia, I have thy godlike father , 

Some power invisible HUpporis hia soul. 

And bears it up in all its wonted gieatneas. 

A kind refresliing sleep i.s fallei] upon him * 

1 saw him stretch d at ease, his fancy lost 

In pleasing dreams ; as I drew near liis couch 

He smil'd, and cry'd, Cesar, thou ennst not hurt me ' 

Mr. Shadow acquaints me in a postscript, that he 
has no manner ot title to the vision which succeeded 
his first letter; but adds, that, as the gentleman who 
wrote it dreams very sensibly, he shall be glad to 
meet him some night or other under the great elm- 
tree, by which Virgil bas given us a fine metaphori- 
cal image of sleep, in order to turn over a few' of 
the leaves together, and obligv^ the public with an 
account of the dreams that lie under them 
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No. 594.] WEDl^SDAY, SEFT 15, 1714. 

Abspntem qui rodlt amlcum, 

Qui non (lofeiulil, alio culjiante ; solutos 
(^ui capiat nsm huniuium, fumiiinque dicacia 
Fingfre qui non visa potesi , conmiJssa tucere 
<^ui ncqiat, hic nigereat. huiie tu, Uoiifane, caveto 

Hub. 1 8ut. iv. 81 

Ho that shall rail against his absent friends, 

Or hear^ them 8caiidali//d..ai»d not defends; 
bi>ortt with their fume, and spe.ika whate'er he can. 

And only to be thought a witty man ; 

I’ellH talus, and brings Ins fnenda in disesteem; 

That man a a kiiavo , — bo auie beware of him. — C rkbcii 

Werk all the vcxation.s of life put together, wc 
slioahl find that a great part of them proceed from 
those cdluiunies and reproachoti whicn we spread 
ahioud conecining one another. 

There is hcarcc a man living, who is not, in some 
degioe, guilty of thiti otTeiice ; though at the same 
time, however wc treat one another, it must be coii- 
I’esicd, that wo all consent m speaking ill of the 
poiftons who are notorious for this practice. It go- 
iicially takes its rise either from an ill-will to man- 
kind, ^a ]irivate inclination to make ourselve.s e.s- 
teemed, an o‘<tentation of wit, and vanity of being 
thought in the secrets of the world ; or troin a <le- 
siieof giatifyiDg any of these dispositions of mind 
in those persons v\ith whom wc converse. 

The puhlisher of scandal is more or less odious to 
ni.uikiud, and criminal in himself, as he is intlueiiced 
hy any one or more ot the foregoing motives, lint, 
v\hate\er may be tlio occasion of spreading these 
lalso loports, he ouglit tu consider that the effect ot 
I hern is equally prejiulitMal and poinicious to the 
j person at whom they arc aimed. The injury is ihe 
1 :amp, thnugh the principle fiom whence it proceed.s 
may be riillerent. * 

As every one looks upon himself with too much 
intlulgenco when he passes a judgment on his ov\n 
lliouglith 01 actions, and as very tew would be thought 
iuilty ot this abominable proceeding, which is so 
iiuiu-rsally pr.utised, and at the same time so uni- 
vci sally hl.imod, I shall lay down three rules, hy 
wliK )i 1 Wfjiild have a man examine and search into 
hi8 own beau, before he stands acquitted to himselt 
(d that evil disposition of mind which I am here 
mentioning. 

Tii.st of dll, Let him consider whether he docs not 
uke deJight in hearing the taults of others. 

Sicondh, Whether he is not too apt to believe 
au'h little bhi< keiiing accounts, and more inclined 
be credulous on the uncharitable than on the 
giiod-n.itiireil .side. 

Thndlj, Whether he is not i early to spread and 
propagate such reports as tend to the disreputation 
of atiolhev. 

These are the several steps by which this vice 
proceeds and grows up into slander and defamation. 

In the first place, a man who takes delight lii 
hearing the faults of others, shows sufficiently that 
he has a true relish of scandal, and consequently 
the seeds of this vice, within him. If his mind is 
gratified with hearing the reproaches whicl? are cast 
on others, ho will find the same pleasure in relating 
them, and bo tjie more apt to dt) it, as ho will natu- 
lally imagine eveiy one he convorse.s ifith is de- 
lighted III the same manner with himselt. A man 
^hould endeavour, therefore, "to wear out of his mind 
tins criminal curiosity, which is perpetually height- 
ened and inilainod by listening to such stories as 
tend to. the disreputation of others. • 

III the seioud place, a man should consult his own 
heait whether he be not apt to believe such little 


blackening accouul.s, and more inclined to be cre- 
dulous on the uncharitable than on the good-natured 
side. 

Such a credulity is very vicious in itself, and 
generally arises from a man’s consciousness of his 
own secret corruptions. U is a pretty saying of 
Thdles, “ Falsehood is just as far distant from truth 
as the ears are from the eyes.’** By which ho 
would intimate, that a wise man should not easily 
give credit to the reports of actions which he has 
not seen. I shall, uuder this head, mention two or 
three remarkable rules to be observed hy the mem- 
bers of the celebrated Abbey de la Trappe, as they 
are published in a little French book.f 

The fathers are there ordered never to give an 
oar to any accounts of base or criminal actions to 
turn off dll such discourse if po&sible ; but, in case 
they hear any thing of this natme, so well attested 
liicit they cannot disbelieve it, they are then to sup- 
pose that the criminal action may have proceeded 
trom a good intention in him who is guilty of it. 
This is, pel haps, carrying chanty to an extrava- 
gance; but it 15 ceiUiiily much more laudable than 
to suppose, as the ill-natured part of the world does, 
that inditforent and even good actions proceed from 
bad piuiciples and wrong intentions. 

In the thud jilace, a man should examine his 
heart, whether he does not find in it a scLrct incli- 
nation to propagate such reports as tend to the dis- 
rt nutation of another. 

When the disease of the mind, which I have 
hitherto been speaking of, aribt’t> to this degree of 
malignity, it discoveis itself in its worst symptom, 
and IS in danger of becoming iiicuiablo. I need not, 
therefore, insist upon the guilt m this last particular, 
which every one cannot but disapprove, who is not 
void of humanity, or even common discretion. I 
shall only add, that whalevei pleasure any man 
may take in sjireading whispers ot this natuie, ho 
will find an infinitely greater sutisiaction lu con- 
quering the temptation lie is under, by letting the 
secret die within his own breast. 


No. 595.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1714. 

- — — Non lit placidis cueant imnutia, non ut 
Serpeiitea uvibus gemmciUiir, tlunbus 

tloR Ars k^ueL ver. 12, 

Nature, and U»o oominon laws of .seiHe, 

Forbid to riTuneilo au'ipalhius , 

Or ui.ikc a snake eiigeiider with a dove. 

And hungry Ugers court the tender lambs — U oscomhon 

If ordinary authors would condescend to write as 
they think, they would at least be allowed the praise 
of being intelligible. But they really take pains to 
be ridiculous ; and, by the studied oniameuts of 
^tylo, perfectly disguise the little sense they aim at. 
There is a grievance of this sort in the common- 
wealth of letters, which I have for some time re- 
solved to redress, and accordingly I have set this 
dd) apart for ju.stico. What I mean is the mixture 
of inconsistent metaphors, which is a fault but too 
ofti n found^ learned writers, but* in all t||e un- 
l%arncd witl|pt exception. T 

In order t^et this matter in a clear light to every 
reader, I shall in the first place observe, that a 
metaphor is a simile m one word, which serves to 


* St bwi Se ni 61 

t FeU'den, Description dc I’Abbaye de la Trnppe. Pans 
|67l , reprinted in 1682. It i-v n letter of M. Felibicii to the 
buclie'vs of Liancuurt 
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ro.Tvey the thoughts of the mitiJ under resemhlantes 
uuci images which affect the senses. There is not 
any thing in the world which m.iy not he compared 
I to several things, if consideied in several distinct 
I lights ; or, in ('trier words, the same thing may be 
expiessed by different metaphors. But the mischief 
IS, that an unskilful author shall ran these meta- 
phors 80 absuidly into one another, that there shall 
he no simile, no agreeable picture, no apt lesem 
blance; hat confusion, obscurity, and noise. Thus 
[ have known a hero compared to a thunderbolt, a 
lion, and the sea; all and each of thimi piopor 
j metaphors tor nupetuosity, courage, or force. But 
by bad management it hath so happened, that th(‘ 
thunderbolt hath overtlowed its hanks, the lion hath 
been darted through the skies, and the billows nave 
rolled out of the Libyan desert. 

The absurdity in this instaiue Is obvious. And 
yet every time that Llashing metaphors are put to- 
gether, this !auU IS committed more or less. It hath 
already hecii said, that metaphors are images of 
things which affect the senses. An image, theiefore, 
taken from what acts upon the sight, cannot, with- 
out violence, be applied to the hearing ; and so of 
the rest. It is no less an impropriety to make any 
being in natuie or art to do things ni its metaphorical 
state, which it could not do m its ouginal. I shall 
illustrate what I have said by an instance which I 
have read more than once in controversial writers. 
“The heavy lashes,’* saith a celebrated author, 
“ that have dropped from your pen,” &c. I sup- 
pose this gentleman having frciiuently heard of 
“ gall dropping from a pen, and being lashed m a 
satire/’ he was resolved to have them both at any 
rate, and so uttered this complete piece of nonsense. 
It will most effectually discover the ab.surdity of 
these monstrous unions, if we will suppose these 
inetaphois or images actually painted. Imagine 
then a hand holding a pen, and several lashes ot 
whipcord falling from it, and you have the true re- 
presentation of this sort of eloijueiice, I believe, 
by this very rule, a reader may be able to judge of 
the union of all metaphors whatsoever, and deter- 
mine which are homogeneous, and which are heto- 
ri'geiieous; or to speak more plainly, which are 
consistent and which inconsistent. 

I'here is yet one evil more which I must take 
notice of, and that is the running of metaphors into 
tedious allegories ; which, though an error on the 
better hand, causes coufusiou as much as the other. 
This becomes abominable, when the lustre of one 
word leads a writer out of his road, and makes him 
wander from his subject for a page together. I re- 
member a young fellow of this turn, who, having 
said by chance that his mistress had a vvoild of 
charms, thereupon took occasion to considei her as 
one possessed of frigid and torrid zones, and pur- 
sued her from the one pole to the other. 

I shall conclude this paper with a letter written 
in that enormous style, which I hope my reader hath 
by this time set his heart against. The epistle hath 
heretofoie received great applause ; but after what 
hath been sail), let any man commend it if he dare. 

“Sih, 

“ After the many heavy lashes that have fallen 
from your i>en, you may justly expect in return all 
the load that my ink can lay upon your shoulders. 
You have tjuartc-red all the foul language upon me 
that could bo raked out of the air of Billingsgate, 
without knowing who 1 am, or whether I deserved 
1(5 b* cupped and scaiilied at this rate. I tell you 


! once for all, turn your eyes* ».heie you please, you 
skill never smell me out. Do jou think that the 
panics, whiclf you sow about the parish, will ever 
build a monument to your glory ? No, Sir, you may 
light these battles as long as you will ; but when you 
(uiiie to balance the account, you will find that you 
' iiav(‘ been fishing in troubled waters, and that an 
J'aiuus hath bewildered you, and that indeed 
you have built upon a sandy foundation, and brought 
your hogs to a fair market. 

” I am, Sir, you^s,” &c. 

No.5%] MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1714. 

Molle mouin lovibus cor eat violdbile lehs. 

Ovid, Kp xv 79 

Cup:tl s light darts my lender bosom move. — P opk 

The case of iny correspondent, who sends me the 
following letter, has somewhat in it so very whimsi- 
cal, (hat I know not how to cnlertam my readers 
better than by laying it before them. 

“ Sir, Middle Temple, Se,pt. 18. 

“ I am fully convinced that there is not upon 
earth a more impeitineut creature than an impor- 
tunate lover. Wc are daily complaining of the se- 
venty of our fate to people who are wholly uncon- 
cerned m it ; and hourly improving a passion, which 
we would persuade the world is the jjorraent of our 
lives. Notwithstanding this reflection, Sir, 1 can- 
not forbear acquainting you with my own case. You 
must know then, Sir, that, even fiommy childhood, 
the most prevailing inclination I could perceive in 
myself was a strong desire to be in favour with the 
^fdir sex. I am at present in the one-and.4wentieth 
year of my age; and should have made choice of a 
she bedfellow many years since, had not my father, 
who has a pretty good estate of his own getting, and 
passes in the world for a piudeiit mau, been pleased 
to lay it down as a maxim, that nothing spoils a 
young fellow’s fortune so soon us marrying early ; 
and that no man ought to think of wedlock until 
six-aud-iw'enty. Knowing his sentiments upon this 
head, 1 thought it in vain to apply myself to women 
of condition, who expect settlements; so that all 
my amours have hitherto been with ladies who had 
no fortunes, but 1 know not how to give }(m so 
good an idea of me, as by laying bef(>re you the 
history of my life. 

“ I can very well remember, that at my school- 
mistress’s, whenever we broke up, I was always for 
joining myself with the miss wiio lay-m, and was 
constantly one of the first to make a party in fhe 
play of Husband and Wife. This passion for being 
well with the females still increased as I advanced 
in years. At the dancing-school I contracted so 
^many quarrels by struggling with ray fellow-scho- 
lars for the partner 1 liked best, that upon a ball- 
night. betore our mothers made their appearance, 1 
was usually up to the nose m blood. My father, 
like a discreet man, soon removed me from this 
stage of softness to a school of discipline, where I 
learnt Latin and Greek. I underwent several se- 
venties in this placed until it was thought convenient 
to send iflc t(>tbe university : though, to confess the 
truth, I should not have arrived so early at that 
seat of learning, but from the discovery of ao In- 
trigue between me and my master’s housekeeper ; 
upon whom I had employed my rhetoric sc etfectu- 
allj, that-, though she was a very elderly lady, 1 had 
almost brought her to conserit to marry me. Upon 
,my arrival at Oxford, 1 found logic so dry, that 
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mstcad of giving attei^ion to the dead, I soou fell 
lO addresbing the living. My first amour was with 
a pretty girl whom J shall call Parthenopej her 
ffiotlier sold ale by the town-wall, lleing often 
caught there by the pro^ tur, I was foicod at last, 
that my mistress’s reputation might receive no 
blemish, to confess ray addresses were honourable. 
Upon this I was imniediately sent home; but Par- 
theuopo soon after marrying a shoemaker, I was 
again suffered to retuin. My next affair was with 
ray tdilor*a daughter, who deserted me for the sake 
ot d young barber. Upiui my complaining to one 
of my paitieular fiiends ol this unsfortune, the ciuel 
wag made a mere jest of my calaraitj, and asked 
rae with a smile, where the needle should turn but 
to the pole?* After this I was deejily iii love with 
a milliner, and at last with my bed-inakei ; upon 
which I was sent away, or, in the university phrase, 
iii^tu ated for ever. 

“Upon my coining home, I settled to ni) studios 
so ho.iitily, and contracted so great a leservedness 
by being kept from the company I moot affected, 
that my father thought he might venture me at the 
Temple. 

“Witliin A week after my arrival, I began to 
fihiuf' again, and became enamoured wdth a mighty 
piotty creature, who had every thing but money to 
recoiumend lier. Having frequent opportunities of 
uttering all the soft things which a heart rorincd for 
love could inspire mfi with, I soon gained her cou- 
sent to tieat of marriage; but unforlunatoly for us 
all, Hi the absenre of m> cluiiiner I usually talked 
the same language to her eldest sister, who is also 
very pretty. Now I assure you, Mi. SpectaUrr, 
this did not proceed from any real affection I had 
conceived for her; but, being a perfect stranger to' 
the coiiver.sation of men, and strongly addicted to 
associate with the women, I knew no other lan- 
guage but that of love. 1 should, however, be very 
much obliged to you if you could free me from the 
perplexity I am at present in. I have sent word to 
my old gentleman in the country that I am dcs- 
peialcly in love v^'ith the younger sister; and her 
father, who knew no belter, [)oor man, acquainted 
him by the same post, that I had for some time j 
made my addreS5»es to the elder. Upon this, old 
Testy sends me up word, that he has In ard so much 
of iny exploits, that he intends immediately to order 
me to the South-sea. Sir, I have occasionally talked 
so much of dying, lhat 1 begin to thiuk there is not 
much HI it ; and if the old ’squire peisists in his de- 
sign, I do liercdiy give liiin notice that I am pro- 
viding myself with proper instruments for the de- 
struction of despairing lovers : Jet bun therefore 
look to it, and corisidei that by hia obstinacy he may 
himself lose the son of his strength, the world a 
hopeful lawyer, my mistiess a passionate lover, and 
you, Mr. Spectator, 

'* Your constant Admirer, 

“Jkuemy Lovemoke.” 

No. 597.] WEDNESDAY, ^SEpV 1714. 

— TWens sine pondorc ludil.— P hr^ 

The mind uncumber’d plays. 

SiNC K I received my friend Shadow’s letter, seve- 
ral of ray correspondents have been pleased to send 
me an account now they have been employed in 
sleep, and what notable adventures they Wive been 

• The common sign of a barber's sJiop , 


engaged in during that moonshine m the brain. I 
shall lay before my readers an abridgment of some 
few of their extravagancies, in hopes that they will 
in time accustom themselves to dream a little more 
to the purpose. 

One, who styles himself Gladio, complains heavily 
that his fair one charges him with inconstancy, and 
does not use him with half the kindness which the 
sincerity of his passion may demand ; the said 
I Gladio having by valour and stratagem put to death 
i tyrants, enchaiilers, raousters, knights, &c. without 
number, and exposed himself to dU manner of dan- 
' gers for her sake and safety. He desires in his 
I postscript to know whether, from a constant success 
,111 them, he may not piomise himself to succeed in 
her esteem at last. 

Another, who is verv prolix in his narrative, 
writes me w'ord, that having sent a venture beyond 
sea, he took occasion one night to fancy himself 
j gone along with if, and grown on a sudden the 
I nehe.st man in all the Judies. Having been there 
! about a year or two, a gust of wind, that forced 
open hi9 casement, blew him over to his native 
country again, where awaking at six o’clock, and 
the change of the air not agreeing with him, he 
! turned to his left side in order to a second voyage ; 

I hut ere he could get on shipboard, was unfortu- 
; nately apprehended for stealing a horse, tried and 
j condemned for the fact, and m a fair way of being 
I executed, if somebody stepping hastily into his chain- 
I her had not brought him a reprieve. This fellow, 

1 too, wants Mr. Shadow’s advice; who, 1 dare say, 
would bid him bo content to rise after liis first nap, 
and learn to be satisfied as soon as natuie is. 

The next is a public-spinted genth'Dian, who tells 
me, that on the second of September at night the 
whole city was on fire, and would certainly have 
been reduced to ashes again by this time, if he had 
not flown over it with tb^' New River on liis back, 
and happily extinguished the flames before they had 
prevailed too far. He would be informed whether 
he has not a right to jietitiun the ionJ mayor and 
aldermen for a reward. 

A letter, dated September the 9th, acquaints 
me, that the wiiler, being resolved to try his fortune, 
had fasted all that day ; and, that he might be sure 
I of dreaming upon soinethiiig at night, procurca a 
handsome slice of brido-iMke, which he placed very 
' couveiiiently under his pillow. In the inoniing his 
memory happened to fail him, and he could recol- 
lect notliing but an odd ^'ancy lhat he had oaten hU 
cake- which being found upon seaich reduced to a 
few crumbs, he is resolved lo remember more ol hi"! 
dreams another time, believing from this that there 
may possibl) be somewhat of truth in them. 

[ have received numerous complaints from several 
delicious dreameis, desiring me to invent some me- 
thod of silencing those noisy ‘slaves whose occupa- 
tions lead them to take their oaiiy rounds about the 
city in a morning, doing a deal of mischief, and 
working strange confusion in the affairs of its inha- 
bitants. Several monarchs have done me the ho- 
nour to acquaint me how often they h^ve lieen shook 
from their reflective thrones by the rattling of a 
coach or the wmbhng of a wheelbarrow. And nidDy 
private gentlemen, 1 find, have been bawled out of 
vast estates by fellows not worth three-pence. A 
fair lady was just on the point of being married to a 
young, handsome, rich, ingenious nohleman, when 
an iinpertineni tinker pai^sing by forbid the bans; 
and a hopeful youth, who had ueen newly advanced 
io great honour and preferment, was forced by a 
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neighbouring cobbler to icsign all for an old song. 
It has been represented to me that those lucon- 
Mderable rascals do nothing but go about dissolving 
of luariiages, and spoiling of turtunos, impoverish- 
ing iJch, and ruining great people, interrupting 
beauties in the midst of their conquests, and gene- 
rals in the course of their victories. A boisterous 
peripatetic hardly goes through a street without 
waking half a dozen kings and princes, to open 
their shops or clean shoes, frequently transfonmug 
sceptres into paring-shovels, and proclamations nilo 
bills. I have by me a letter from a young statesman, 
who in five or six hours came to be emperor of Eu- 
rope, after which he made war upon the Great 
Turk, routed him horse and foot, and was crow'ued 
lord of the universe in Constantinojde : the conclu- 
sion of all his successes is, that on the Pith instant, 
about seven m the morning, his imperidl majesty 
was deposed by a chimnej -sweeper. 

On the other hand, 1 have epistolary testimonies 
of gratitude from many miserable people, who owe 
lo this clamorous tribe frequent deliverances from 
great misfortunes. A small-coalman,* by waking 
on^ of these distressed gentlemen, saved him from 
ten years’ imprisonment. An honest watchman, 
bidding a loud good-morrow to another, freed him 
from the malice of many potent eticinies, and 
brought all their designs agaiii'it him to nothing. 
A certain valeludinaiian confesses he has often 
been cured of a sore throat by the hoarseness of a 
idiman, and relieved from a lit of the gout by the 
sound of old shoes. A noisy puppy, that plagued a 
sober gentleman all night long with his imperti- 
nence, was silenced by a cindcr-wench with a word 
speaking. 

Instead, therefore, of suppressing this order of 
moitals, I wtmld propose it to my readers to make 
the best advantage ot their morning .salutations. A 
famous Macedonian prince, fur fear ot forgetting 
liiinself in the midst of his good fortune, had a youth 
to wait on him every morning, and bid bun remem- 
ber that he was a man. A ci tuon who is waked by 
one of these criers, may regard him as a kind of 
ifiiieiabr.incer, come to admoiiisli him that it is time 
to return to the circumstances he has overlooked all 
the night time, to leave olf fancying himself what 
ho i» not, and prepare to act suitably to the condi- 
tion he is really placed in. 

People may tlieam on as long as they please, but 
I shall take no notice of any iinaginaiy adventures 
that do not happen while the sun is on this side the 
horizon. Fur which reason 1 stifle Fntilla’s dream at 
church last Suuday, who, while the rest of the audi- 
ence were ciijojing (he benefit of an excellent dis- 
course, was losing her money and jewels to a geii- 
tJenian at play, until after a strange run of ill-luck 
she was reduced to pawn three lovely pretty children 
for her last stake. When she had thrown them 
away, her companion wont oif, discovering himself 
by his usual tokens, a cloven foot and a strong smell 
of brimstone, which last proved only a bottle of 
spirits, which a good old lady applied to her nose, 
to put her id’ a condition of hearing the preacher’s 
thud head concerning time. # 

If a man has no mind to pass abruptly from his 
imagined to bis real circumstances, he may employ 
himself awhile lu that new kind of observation which 
my oncirocritu al eon cspondeiit has directed him to 1 
make of liiuiseit. I’urfuiiig the imagination through , 


• Sit Ji.lin H.iwkrii't')! Hist of Muflic, vol V p 70. Tbo 

I’l.nii nt iii'i tjtiious iiiU'ieal iitaii \sas i hum <'i Urilluii 


all its extravagancies, whether in sleeping or waking, 
IS ut» improper method of correcting and bringing 
it to act in subordinacy to reason, so as to be de- 
lighted only with iuch objects as will affect it with 
pleasure when it la never so cold and sedate. 


No. 598.] FRIDAY, SEPTEMRER 21, 1714. 

Jnmne igitur laudiitt, quod do sapieiitibus uliot 
Ridehat, quoUes a ]inutie movenit uiium 
Protuleratque pedeiii ilebut coiitranui, .liter ^ 

Ji)v Sat X 28. 

Will ye not now the pair of sayos praise, 

Who the same end pursu’d by itever.d ways^ 

Out* pily d, one condemn d, the woful times , 

One laugh'd at follies, one lamented cnme.s — DaynKN 

Mankind may bo divided into the merry and the 
serious, who both of them make a very good figure 
lu the species, so long as they keep then respective 
humours fiom degenerating into the neighbouring 
extreme; there being a natural tendency iii the one 
lo a melancholy moioseness, and in the other to a 
fantastic levity. 

The merry part of the world are very amiable, 
while they diffuse a (dieei fulness Ihruugli conversa- 
tion at proper seasons ami on jiroper oci asions; but, 
on the contiary, a great grievance to society when 
they infect every discouise with insipid mirth, .ind 
turn into ridicUle snth subjeits as are not suited to 
it. For though laughter is looked upon by the phi- 
losophers as the propel ty of reason, the e.xcess of it 
has been always considered as the maik of lolly. 

On the other side, senousiie.'is has its beauty wdiiUt 
it is attended with cheei fulness and humanity, and 
does not come in unseasonably to pall the good- 
humour of those with whom we.coriveise. 

These two sets of meu, notwithstamiing that cath 
of them shine in their re'-pectivo chaiacteis, are 
apt to hear a natural aveision and aiiiipathy to one 
another. 

What IS more usual than to hear meu of serious 
tempers, and austere moi als, enlarging upon the 
vanities and follies iif the young and gay pait of the 
species, whilst they look with a kind ot honor iijioij 
.such pomps and diversions as are ninocoiit in them- 
selves, and only culpable when they draw the mnid 
too much ? 

I could not but smile upon leading a passage i.u 
the account which Mr. Raxtei give**; of his own life, 
wheiein he represents it as a great bhc-iiing that in 
his youth he very narrowly escaped getting a place 
at court. 

It must indeed bt conlessed that levity of temper 
takes a man off his guard, and opens a pass to his 
soul for any tcrantaticii that assaults it. It favours 
all the approaches of vice, aud weakens all the 
kresistaiice of virtue; for which reason a reiiowneil 
statesman in Queen Elizabeth’s days, after having 
retired from court and public business, in order to 
give himself up to the duties of religion, when any 
of his old friends used to visit him, had still this 
word of advicif lu bis mouth, “ lie serious.” 

An eminent ital'an author of this cast of mind, 
speaking of the great advantage o? a serious and 
composed temper, wishes very gravely, that for the 
benefit of mankind he.had Trophnuius’s cave in his 
possession ; which, sa-ys he, would contribute more 
1 to the reformation of iiianner.s than all the work- 
, hou.sea and bridewells lu Europe, 
i We have a very particul.ar '‘description of the' 
cave in Fausanias, who tells u i that it was made iii 
ihc ♦bnii of a huge oven, and had many particulai 
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circumstaurps, which di.^posed the person who was 
in it to be more pensive and thoughtful than ordi- 
nary ; insomuch, that no man was ever observed to 
laugh all his life after, who had once made his entry 
into this cave. It was usual in those times, when 
any one carried a more than ordinary gloominess in 
his features, to tell him that ho looked like one just 
come out of Trophonius’s cave. 

On the other hand, writers of a more merry com- 
plexion have been no less severe on the opposite 
party ; and have had one advantage above them, 
that they have attacked them with more turns of 
wit and humour. 

After all, if a man’s temper were at his own dis- 
posal, I think he would not choose to be of either of 
these parties; since the most pcifect character is 
that which is formed out of both of them. A man 
would neither choose to be a ncrmit or a buffoon 
human nature is not so miserable, as that we should 
be always melancholy ; nor so happy, as that we | 
should bo always merry. In a word, a man should j 
not live as if there was no Ood in the woild, nor, at j 
the same time, as if there were no men m it. 


No. 500.] MONDAY. SEPTEMBER 27, 17H. 

- — (Jlj»|vie 

Luctus, ulji(|uo pavor — Vian A^'n c .369 
All parts ro'iuuinl mill tuimilt'., plaints, and fears — DRyniw 

It has been my custom, as 1 grow' old, to allow 
myself ju some liltlc indiilgencics, which I never 
took in my youtii. Among others is that of an 
nflernoon’s nap, which I fell into in the lifty-fiflh 
year of my ,ige, and have continued fur the three 
last yeais past. By this means, I enjoy a double 
inoining, and use twice a day fresh to my specuJa- 
luins. U happens veiy luckily foi me, that some 
of niy dicriiiis lia\epiov«(l instructive to iny country- 
men, so that I may be said to sleep, as well as to 
wake, tor the good of the public 1 was yesterday 
nieditatiug on the aceount with which I have already 
eutertaiued my readers conierniug the cave of Tro- 
jthoiiius. I was no sooner fallen into my usual 
slumber. Imt I dreamed that this eave was put into 
my possession, and that 1 gave public notice of its 
virtue, inviting every one to it who had a mind to 
be a serious man for the remaining part of his life, 
tiie.it multitudes immediately resorted to me. The 
lri,t who made the experiment was a merry-andrew, I 
who was put into my hands by a neiglibouring 
justice of the peace, in order to reclaim him from 
that piotligate kind of life. Poor pickle- herring 
had not taken above one turn in it, when be came 
out of the cave, like a heimit from his cell, with a 
penitential look and a most rueful countenance. I 
then j)ut 111 a young laughing lop, and watching for 
his return, asked him, with a smile, how he liked 
the place? He leplied, “ Pr’ythee, friend, be not 
imjM^rtinent and stalked by me as grave as a 
judge. A citizen then desired me to give free in- 
gre‘'.s and egiess to his wife, who was dressed in the 
gayest-coloured ribands I had ever seen She went 
11 ) with a flirt pf her fan and a smirking countenance, 
but came out with the severity of a and 

throwing from her several female gewgaws, told me 
with a sigh, that she resolv wl to go into deep mourn 
ing, and to wear black all the rest of her life. As I 
had many coquettes recommended to me by their 
parent^tbeir husbands, and their lovers^ I let them 
in all « once, desiring them tij divert themselves 
togetbur as well as they could. Upon their emerging | 


again into day light, you would have fancied my 
cave to have been a nunnery, and that you had seen 
a solemn procession of religious marching out, one 
behind another, lo the most profound silence an.i 
the most exemplary decency. As I was very much 
delighted with so edifying a sight, there came to- 
wards me a great company of males and females, 
laughing, singing, and dancing, in such a manner, 
that 1 could hear them a great while before I saw 
them. Upon my asking their leader what brought 
them thitncr? they told me all at once that they 
Were French Protestants lately arrived in Great 
Britain ; and that, finding themselves of too gay a 
humour for my country, they applied themselves to 
me m order to compose them for British conversa- 
tion. I told them that, to oblige them, 1 would 
soon spoil their mirth ; upon which, 1 admitted a 
whole shoal of them, who, after having taken a 
survey of the place, came out in very good onlcr, 
and with looks entirely English. I alterwanls [mt 
in a Dutchman, who had a great fancy to see the 
keldcr, as he called it ; but 1 could not observe that 
it had made any manner of alteration m him. 

A comedian, w'ho had gained great reputation in 
paits of humour, told me that he had a mighty mind 
to act Alejuyider iht Gteat, and fancied that he should 
suicccd vpiy well in it, if he could strike two oi 
throe laughing features out of ins face. He tricil 
the experiment, but contracted so very solid a look 
by it, that 1 am afraid he will he fit for no parU) 
hereafter but a Timon of Athtns, or d mute in The 
Fuverul. 

I then clapped up an empty fantastic citizen, in 
order to qualify him for an alderman. He was 
succeeded by a young rake of the Middle Temple, 
who was brought to me by his grandmother; but, 
to her great sorrow and surprise, he came out a 
Quaker. Seeing myself surrounded with a body of 
P'lcethinkeis and scoffers at religion, who were 
making themselves merry at the sober looks and 
thoughtful brows of those who had been in the cave, 

I thrust them all in, one after another, and locked 
the door ujiou them. Upon my opening it, they all 
looked as if they had been frightened out of their 
wits, and were murcliing away with ropes in their 
bands to a wood that was within sight ol the place. 

T found they were not able to bear ihcniyolves in 
theirlirst serious thoughts ; but, knowing these w'ould 
quickly bung them to a belter frame of mind, 1 
gave them into the custody of their friends until 
that happy change was wrought in them. 

The last that was brought to me was a young 
woman, who at the first sight of my short face fell 
into an immoderate fit ot laughter, and was forced 
to hold her sides all the while her mplher was speak- 
ing to me. Upon this, I internijiled the (dd lady, 
and taking the daughter by the hand, “Madam,” 
said I, “be pleased to retire into my closet, while 
your mother tells me your I then* put her 

into the mouth of the cave ; when the mother, after 
having begged pardon for the girBs rudeness, told 
me that she often treated her father and the gravest 
of her relations in the same manner ; that she would 
sit giggling and laughing with her c<«nnpanions from 
tiiic end of a tragedy lo the other; nay, that she 
would sometimes burat out in the middle of a sermon, 
and set the whole congregation a-staring at her. 
The mother was going on, when the young lady 
came out of the cave to us with a composed coun- 
tenance and a low curtsey. She was a girl of such 
exuberant mirth, that her visit to Trophonius only 
reduced her to a more than ordinary decency of 
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behaviour, and made a very pretty prude of her. 
After having performed lanumerable cures, I looked 
about me with great satisfaction, and saw all my 
patients walking by themselves in a very pensive 
and musing posture, so that the whole place seemed 
covered with philosophers. 1 was ut length resolved 
to go into the cave myself, and see what it was that 
had produced such wonderful effects upon the com* 
pauy : but as 1 was stooping at the entrance, the 
door being something low, 1 gave such a nod in my 
chair that 1 awaked. After having recovered myself 
fiom my first startle, 1 was very well pleased at the 
accident which had befallen me, as not knowing 
but a little stay in the place might have spoiled my 
Spectators. 


No. 600.] WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 29, 1714. 

Soleinque suuin, sua axdera norunt. — V ibg Mn vi. 641. 

Stars of fheir own. and their own suns they know — Drtdkn. 

I HAVE alway.s taken a particular pleasure in ex- 
amining the opinions which men of diffeient reli- 
gions, different ages, and different countries, have 
entertained concerning the immortality of the soul, 
and the state of happiness which they promise them- 
selves in another world. For whatever prejudices 
and errors human nature lies under, we find that 
either reason, or tradition from our first parents, has 
discovered to all people something in these great 
points which bears analogy to truth, and to the doc- 
trines opened to us by divine revelation. I was 
lately discoursing on this subject with a learned 
person who has been very much conversant among 
[ the inhabitants of the more western parts of Africa. ♦ 
Upon hi8 conversing with several in that country, 
he tells me that their notion of heaven or of a future 
state of happiuess is this, that every thing we there 
vjsh for, will immediately present itself to us. We 
And, say they, our souls arc of such a nature that 
they require variety, and are not capable of being 
edways delighted with the same objects. The Su- 
preme Being, therefore, in compliance with this 
taste of happiness which he has planted in the soul 
of man, will raise up from time to time, say they, 
every gratification which it is in the numour to be 
pleased with. If we wish to be in groves or bowers, 
among running streams or falls of water, we shall 
immediately find ourselves in the midst of such a 
scene as we desire. If we would be entertained 
with music and the melody of sounds, the concert 
rises upon our wish, and the whole region about us 
is filled with harmony. In short, every desire will 
be followed by fruition ; and whatever a man’s in- 
clination directs him to will be present with him. 
Nor is it material whether the Supreme Power 
creates in conformity to our wishes, or whether he 
only produces such a change in our imagination as 
makes us believe ourselves conversant among those 
scenes which delight us. Our happiness will be the 
same, whether it proceed from exteruiil objects, or 
from the impressions of the Deity upon our own 
pnvate fancies.^ This is the account which J have 
received from my learned friend. Notwithstanding^ 
this system of belief be in general very chimerical 
and visionary, there is something sublime in its 
manner of considering the influence of a Divine 

* The person alluded lo here was probably Uean Lancelot 
Addiwn, diuTinis perKuropam Afncamque peregrinationibus, 
rt'imn p» riiia ^pc^u^bills,” This aiiuable clergyman, Die father 
of Hii'bir of tbia paper, published An Account of West 
h'‘i'b.iry, ^tc 


Being on a human soul, ti has also, like most 
other opinions of the heathen world u{K)n these im- 
portaut points ; it has, 1 say, its foundation in truth, 
as it supposes the souls of good men after this life 
to he in a state of perfect happiness; that in this 
state there will be no barren hopes nor fruitless 
wishes, and that we shall enjoy every thing we can 
desire. But the particular circumstance which 1 
am most pleased with in this scheme, and which 
arises from a just reflection upon human nature, is 
that variety of pleasures which it supposes the souls 
of good men will be possessed of in another world. 
This 1 think highly probable, from the dictates both 
of reason and revelation. The soul consists of 
many faculties, as the understanding, and the will, 
with all the senses both outward and inward : or, to 
speak more philosophically, the soul can exert her- 
self 111 many different ways of action. She can un- 
derstand, Will, imagine, see, and hear ; love, and 
discourse, and apply herself to many other the like 
exercises of diflerent kinds and natures ; but what 
is more to bo cousidcred, the soul is capable of re- 
ceiving a most exquisite pleasure and satisfaction 
from the exercise of any of these its powers, when 
ihey are gratified with their proper objects ; she can 
be entirely happy by the satisfaction of the memory, 
the sight, the hearing, or any other mode of percep- 
tion. Every faculty is as a distinct taste in the 
mind, and hath objects accommodated to its proper 
relish. Doctor Tillotson somewhere says, that he 
Will not presume to determine in whiit consists the 
happiness of the blessed, because God Almighty is 
capable of making the soul happy by ten thousand 
different ways. Besides those several avenues to 
pleasure which the soul is endowed with in this life, 
it is not impossible, according to the opinions of 
many eminent divines, but there may be uew facul- 
ties in the souls of good men made perfect, as well 
as new senses in their glorified bodies. This we 
aro sure of, that there will be new objects offered to 
all those faculties which are essential lo us. 

We are likewise to take notice that every parti- 
cular faculty IS capable of being employed on a very 
great variety of objects. The understanding, for 
example, may be happy in the contemplation of 
moral, natural, mathematical, and other kinds of 
truth. The memory, likewise, may turn itself to an 
infinite multitude of objects, especially when the 
soul shall have passed through the space of many 
millions of years, and shall reflect with pleasure on 
the days of eternity. Every other faculty may be 
cousidcred in the same extent. 

We cannot question but that the happiness of a 
soul will be adequate to its nature ; and that it is 
not endowed with any faculties which arc to he use- 
less and unemployed. The happiness is to be the 
I hpppinesa of the whole man ; and we may easily 
I conceive to ourselves the happiness of the soul whilst 
any one of its faculties is in the fruition of its chief 
good. The happiness may be of a more exalted na- 
ture in proportion as the faculty employed is so . 
but, as the whole soul acts in the exertion of any of 
its particular powers, ^the whole soul is happy in the 
pleasure which arises from any of itspuTticular acts. 
For, notwiihstanding, as has been before hinted, 
and as it has been taken notice of by one of the 
greatest modern philosophers^* we divide the soul 
into several powers and faculties, there is no such 
division in the soul itself, since it is the whole soul 
that remembers, understands, wiUt, or imagines. 


• Locke 
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Our manner of consid^ing the memory, understand- 
ing, will, imagination, and the like faculties, is for 
the better enabling us to express ourselves in such 
abstracted subjects of speculation, not that there is 
any such division in the soul itself. 

Seeing, then, that the soul has many diflFerent fa- 
culties ; or, in other words, many different ways of 
acting ; that it can be intensely pleased or made 
happy by all these different faculties, or ways of 
acting ; that it may bo endowed with several latent 
faculties, which it is not at present in a condition to 
exert ; that we cannot believe the soul is endowed 
with any faculty which is of no use to it ; that, 
whenever any one of these faculties is transcendently 
pleased, the soul is in a state of happiness ; and, in 
the last place, considering that the happiness of an- 
other world is to be the happiness of the whole man, 
who can question but that there is an infinite variety 
in those pleasures we are speakiug of? and that this 
fulness of joy will be made up of all those pleasures 
which the uature of the soul is capable of receiving? 

We shall be the more confirmed in this doctrine, 
if we observe the nature of variety with regard to 
the mind of man. The soul does not care to be 
always in the same bent. The faculties relieve one 
another by turns, and receive an additional pleasure 
from the novelty of those objects about which they 
are conversant. 

Revelation likewise very much confirms this no- 
tion, under the different views which it gives us ot 
our future happiness. In the description of the 
throne of God it represents to us all those objects 
which are able to gratify the senses and imagination . 
in very many places it intimates to us all the hap- 
piness which the understanding can possibly receive, 
in that state, where all things shall be revealed to 
us, and we shall know oven as we are known: the 
raptuies of devotion, of divine love, the pleasure of 
louversing with our blessed Saviour, with an innu- 
merable host of angels, and with the spirits of just 
men made perfect, are likewise revealed to us in se- 
veral parts of the holy writings There are also 
mentioned those hierarchies or governments in which 
the blessed shall be ranged one above another, and 
lu which we may be sure a great part of our happi- 
ness will likewise consist ; for it will not be there as 
in this world, where every one is aiming at powen 
and superiority ; but, on the contrary, every qne 
will find that station the most proper for him in 
which he is placed, and will probably think that he 
could not have been so happy in any other station. 
These, and many other particulars, are marked in 
divine revelation, as the several ingredients of our 
^ happiness in heaven, which ail imply such a variety 
of joys, and such a gratification of the soul in all its 
different faculties, as 1 have been here mentioning. 

Some of the Rabbins tell us, that the cherubim< 
are a set of angels who know most, and the seraphim 
a set of angels who love most. Whether this dis 
tinction be not altogether imaginary, I shall not here 
examine ; but it is highly pn^able that, among the 
spirits of good men, taere may be some who will bo 
more pleased with the employqjent of one faculty 
than of another* and this perhaps according to those 
innocent and virtuous habits or inclinations which 
have hero taken the deepest root. 

I might *here apply this consideration to the spi- 
rits of wicked men, with relation to the pain which 
they shall suffer in every one of their faculties, and 
the respective miseries which shall be appropriated 
to each faculty in particular. But,* leaving this to 
the reflection of my readers, 1 shall conclude j^itb 


observing how we ought to be thankful to our great 
Creator, and rejoice in the being which ho has bo- 
stowed upon us, for having made the soul susceptible 
of pleasure by so many different ways. We see by 
what a variety of passages joy and gladness may 
enter into the thoughts pf man ; how wonderfully a 
human spirit is framed, to imbibe its proper satis- 
factions, and taste the goodness of its Creator. We 
may therefore look into ourselves with rapture and 
amazement, and cannot sufficiently express our gra- 
titude to Hun who has encompassed us with such a 
profusion of blessings, and opened in us so many 
capacities of enjoying them. 

There cannot be a stronger argument that God 
has designed us for a state of future happiness, and 
for that heaven which he has revealed to us, than 
that ho has thus naturally qualified the soul for it, 
and made it a being capable of receiving so much 
bliss. He would never nave made such tacultics in 
vain, and have endowed us with powers that were 
not to be exerted on such objects as are suited to 
them. It is very manifest, by the inward frame and 
constitution of our minds, that he has adapted them 
to an infinite variety of pleasures and gratifications 
which are not to be met with in this life. We should, 
therefore, at ail times, take care that we do not dis- 
appoint this hib gracious purpose and intention to- 
wards us, and make those faculties, which he formed 
as so many qualifications for happiness and rewards, 
to he the instruments of pain aud punishment. 
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Man is naturally a beneficent creature. 

The following essay comes from a hand which 
has entertained my readers once beiore *.— 

Notwithstanding a narrow contracted temper 
be that which obtains most m the world, wc must 
not therefore conclude this to be the genuine cha- 
racteristic of mankind ; because there are some w ho 
delight iu nothing so much as in doing good, and 
receive more of their ha])piness at second-hand, oi 
by rebound from others, than by direct and imme- 
diate sen^'ation. Now, though these heroic souls 
are but few, and to appearance so far advanced 
above the grovelling multitude, as if they were of 
another order of beings, yet in reality their nature 
16 the same ; moved by the same springs, and en- 
dowed with all the same essential qualities, only 
cleared, lefined, and cultivated. Water is the same 
fluid body in winter and in summer ; when it stands 
stiftened in ice as when it flows along in gentle 
streams, gladdening a thousand fields in its progress. 
It is a nroperty of the heart of man to be diffusive : 
its kind wishes spread abroad over the face of the 
creation ; and if there be those, as we may observe 
too many of them, who are all wrapped up in their 
own dear selves, without any visible concern for 
their species, let us suppose that their good-nature 
is frozen, and, by the prevailing force of some con- 
trary quality, restrained in its operations. 1 shall 
therefore endeavour to assign some of*thc principal 
checks upon this generous propensiou of the human 
soul, which will enable us to judge whether, and by 
what method, this most useful principle may be 
unfettered, and restored to its native freedom of 
exercise 

The first and leading cause is an unhappy com- 
plexion of body. The heathens, ignorant of the 
true source of moral evil, generally charged it on 
the obliquity of matter, which, being eternal aud 
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Hid^'pciulcut, was incapable of change in any of its 
projjcrtics, oven by the Almighty Mind, who, when 
he came to fashion it into a world of beings, must 
take it as he found it. This notion, as most others 
of theirs, IS a composition of truth and error. That 
matter is eternal— that from the first union of a soul 
to It, It perverted its inclinations— and that the ill 
in flue nee it hath upon the mind is not be corrected 
by God hiiiiftelf, are all very great errors, occasioned 
hy a tiuth as evident that the capacities and dispo- 
biUoiis of the soul depend, to a great degree, on the 
bodily temper. As tliero are some fools, others are 
knaves, by constitution; and particularly it may be 
bald of many, that they arc born with an iUiberal 
east of mind ; the matter that composes them is te- 
nacious as birdlime ; and a kind of cramp draws 
their hands and their hearts together, that they never 
care to open them, unless to grasp at more. It is a 
ineluuchoJy lot this ; but attended with one advan- 
tage above theirs, to whom it would be as painful to 
i.jjbVar good olhtes as it is to these men to perform 
fiu'in: that whereas persons naturally beneficent 
I o/'(on mistake instinct for virtue, by reason of the 
I iJitlicuky of distinguishing when one rules them and 
I IV hen the other, men of the opposite character may 
hi* more ceitain of the motive that predominates in 
eveiy action. It they cannot conlei a benefit with 
that e.ise and frankness which are necessary to give 
It a grace in the eye of tlie world, iii requital, the 
leal merit of v\liat they do is enhanced l,>y the op- 
[ poMtion they surmount in doing it. The strength 
ol their virtue is seen in rising against the weight 
• ef uatnie ; and every time they have the resoluUon 
' to discharge their duty, tliey make a sacrifice of in- 
I ( lin.itiou to conscience, which is always too grateful 
to let its followers go without suitable inaiks of its 
approbation. Perhaps the entire cure of this ill 
(]ualitr IB no more possible than of some distempers 
that tiescend by inheritance. However, a great 
deal may bo done by a course of beneficence obsti- 
nately persisted in : this, if any thing, being a likely 
way at esUbiishing a moral habit, which shall be 
somewhat of a counterpoise to the force of me- 
( lianibin. Only it must be remembered that we do 
not intermit, upon any pietence whatsoever, the 
i ustoin of doing good, in regard, if there be the 
•east cessation, nature will watch the opportunity to 
I etui’ll, and m a short tune to recover the ground it 
I was so long in quitting; for there is this difference 
j between mental habits and such as have their foun- 
dation in the body, that thc.se last are in their na- 
ture mure forcible and violent, and, to gain upon 
Ub, need only not to be opposed; whereas the former 
must be continually reinforced with fresh supplies, 

Dr they will languish and die away. And this sug- 
gests the reason why good habits m general require 
longer time for their settlement than bad, and yet 
are sooner displaced : the reason is, that vicious 
habits, as drunkennefis for instance, produce a 
change in the body, which the others not doing, 
must be maintained the same way they arc ac- 
(pjired, by the mere dint of industry, resolution, 
and vigilanctfi 

“ Another thing which suspends the operations of 
benevolence, is the love of the world ; proceeding 
from a false notion men have taken up, that an 
abundance of the world is an essential ingredient in 
the happiness of life. Worldly things are of such 
.a quality as to lessen upon dividing, bo that the 
more partners there are, the less must fall to every 
iniin’e private share. The consequence of this is, 
Uuvt they luok upon one another with an evil eye, 


each imagining all the rest to»be embarked in an in- 
terest that cannot take place but to his prejudice. 
Hence are those eager competitions for wealth or 
power ; hence one man’s success becomes another’s 
disappointment ; and, like pretenders to the same 
mistress, they can seldom have common charity for 
their rivals. Not that they are naturally disposed 
to quarrel and fall out ; but it is natural for a man 
to prefer himself to all others, and to secure his 
own interest first. If that which men esteem thnr 
happiness were, like the light, the same sufficu ot 
and uncoiifined good, whether ten thousand enjoy 
the benefit of it or but one, we should see men’s 
good-will and kind endeavours would be as universal. 

Homo qiii crraiiti comitiT monstrat viam 

Vuiibi lumen de auo luniinu aecoudat, facit, 

Nibiioinnmti ipsi iuecat, cum illi acccnderit 

To direct a wanderer ui the ri^dit way, is lo light another 
man's candle by one's own, which lobes none ol its li^ht by 
what the other gams. 

‘‘ But, unluckily, mankind agree in making choice 
of objects which inevitably engage them in perpe- 
tual differences, Bearn, iheretore, like a wise man, 
the true estimate of things Desiie not more of 
the world than is necessary to accommodate you in 
passing through it; look upon every thing beyond, 
not as useless only, but burdensome. Tlace not 
your quiet in things which you cannot have without 
putting others beside them, and thereby making 
lliem your cncmie^i ; and which, wiien aKumed, will 
give you more trouble to keep than satisldctiuu in 
the enjoyment. Viilue is a good of a noblei kini] 
it grows by comniunicatiou ; and so liille rrsembb.'s 
earthly riches, lliat the more hands it is lodged ni. 
,the greater is every man’s particular sti^ck. fcjo, by 
propagating and mingling their lircs, not onlv all j 
the lights of a branch together cast a more lAtcii- 
sive brightness, but each single light Imiiis with a 
stronger flame. And lastly, lake this along with 
you, that if wealth be an instrument of plcasiuc, the 
greatest pleasuie it can pot into your power is (hat 
of doing good. It is woith consulenng that the or- 
gans of sense act within a narrow compuss, and llu‘ 
appetites will soon .say tlicy have enough. A\'hich 
of the two therefore is the hapi>ier man — lie who, 
confining all his regard to the gratification of Ins 
own appetites, is capable but of short tits of ple.i- 
sure— or the man who, leckouiiig himself a sliaici 
in fhe satisfactions of others, especially those which 
come to them by his means, enlarges the sphcie oi 
hib happiness ? 

** The last enemy to benevolence I shall mention 
IS uneasincsE of any kind. A guilty or a discon- 
tented mmd, a mind ruffled by ill-tortunc, discon- 
certed by its own passions, soured by neglect, <»i 
fretting at disappointments, hath not leisure to at- 
,Lend to the necessity or reasonableness ot a kindness 
desired, nor a taste for those pleasures which wait 
on beneficence, which demand a calm and unpol- 
luted heart to relish them. The most miserable of 
all beings is the most envious; aa, on the other 
hand, the most communicative is the happiest. And 
it you are in search of the seal of perfect love and 
iriendship, you vt'illlhot find it until you come to the 
region of the blessed, where happiness, like a re- 
I'lesliing stream, flows from heart to heart in an 
endless circulation, arid is preserved sweet and un- 
tainted by the motion. It is old advice, if you have 
a lavour to request of any one, to observe the softest 
times of address, when the soul, 4^ a flash of good- 
humour, takes i pleasure to show itself pleased. 
Persons conscious of their own mieguty, baiisfieu 
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with themselves and their condition, and full of 
criiitidence in a Supreme Beinjf, and the hope of 
immortality, survey all about them with a flow of 
good-will; us trees which like their soil, they shoot 
out in expressions of kindness, and bend beneath 
their own precious load, to the hand of the gatherer. 
Now if the mind be not thus easy, it is au infallible 
sign that It IS not in its natural state : place the 
mind m its right posture, it will immediately dis- 
cover its innate propensity to beneficence.” 


No. G02.1 MONDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1714. 

Farit hoc illo*! hyacinthos — Jdv. Sat vi. 110 

Thn makea them hyacinths. 

The following letter comes from a gentleman 
who, I find. IS very diligent in making his observa- 
tions, which I think loo material not to be commu- 
nicated to the public ; — 

“ Sir, 

“ Ih oriler to execute the office of love-casuist to 
(Jreat Biitein, with which 1 take myself to be in- 
vested by your papoi of iSoplember 8, I shall mal^ 
•inme further observations upon the two sexes in 
gcrieial, beginning with that wliich always onght to 
liavc the upper hand. After liaving obseived, with 
much curiositN, the accomplishments which are apt 
to captivate female hearts, 1 tiiid ihattheic m) 
perk'd! so 1 ) lesistilile a'? one v\lio is a man of import- 
ance, provided U he iii matters (jf no consequence. 
One who makes himself tdlked of, though it be for 
the particular cock of Ins hat, or for prating aloud in 
the boxes at a play, is in the fair wav ot being a fa-* 
vounip I have known a young fellow make his 
loitnup by knocking down a constable; and may 
venture to say, tliongh it may seem a paradox, that 
iiiriny a f.iir one has dicrl hv a duel in which both 
the combataii's have f>iinivec. 

About three winters ago I took notice of a 
young lady at the thi'atrc, v\ho conceived a passion 
lor a notorious rake lliat lieaded a paity of cat- 
(alls and am ciedildy iiil’urmed thai the emperor 
oi the Mohocks manicd a rich widow within tliiee 
weeks aftei having rendered himself formidable in 
tl»e cities of London and Westminstei. Scorn iiig 
.'•nd breaking ol windows have done frequent cxe- 
cution upon the sex. But there is no set of these 
male charmers who make their way more success- 
fully than those who have gamed llioinsclvcs a name 
tor iiitiigue. and have mined the greatest number of 
1 ejnilations. There is a strange cuiiositv lu tlie 
female world to bo acquainted with the dear man 
who has been loved by others, and to know what it 
IS that makes hjni so agreeable, 11 is reputation 
docs more than half his business. Every one, that 
is ambitious of being a womau of fashion, looks out 
for opportunities of being in his company; so that, 
to use the old proverb, ‘ When his name is up he 
may be a- bed.’ i 

“ I was vcij sensible of the great advantage of 
being a man of importance up^in these occasions on 
the d.'v of lhe*king’s entry, when I was ^eated in a 
balcony behind a cluster of very pretty country la- 
dies, who had one of these tjiowy gentlemen in the 
midst ol tTiem. The first trick I caught him at was 
iiowmg to several jiorsoiis of quality whom he did 
nut know; 'nay, he had the inipiideuco to hem at a ; 
blun gartP) who had a finer cquipa^^e than ordinary ; ' 
and seemed a little i oiucriied at the irnpertiuc'nt ' 
huzxas of the mob that hindered his fuend, fiom j 


taking notico of him. There was, indeed, one who 
pulled off his hat to him ; and, upon the ladies asking 
who it was, ho told them it was a foreign ministor 
that he had been very merry with tlie night before ; 
whereas, in truth, it was the city common hunt. 

“ Ho was never at a loss when he was asked any 
person’s name, though he seldom knew any one 
under a peer. He found dukes and earls among 
the aldermen, very ^ood-natured fellows among the 
privy-councillors, with two or three agreeable old 
rakes among the bishops and judges. 

** In short, I collected from his whole discourse 
that he was acquainted witJi everybody and knew 
nobody. At the same time, I am mistaken if ho 
did not that day make more advances in the affec- 
tions of his mistress, who sat near him, than he 
could have done in balf-a- year’s courtship. 

” Ovid has finely touched tins method of making 
love, which 1 bhall here give my reader in Mr. Dry 
den’s translation ; 

“ Page the eleventh. 

Tims love in theatres did first improve,. 

And Ihealrej^ are still the scenes of love . 

is or shun the charvoU, and the courser's rvxe ; • 

The Circus is no incouvenicnt pUce, 

No need la there of talkinji on the hand. 

Nor nods, nor siyns, which lovers underslaud , 

Hut boldly' next the fair your scat provide. 

Close as you can to hora, and side by side : 

I'leaVd or uupleas'd, no niaLU;r, crowding sit, 

For 80 the law* of public shows permit. 

Then find occasion to begin discourse. 

Inquire whoso chanot this, and w’hos© that horse 
'I'o whatsoever side slio is inclin'd, 

Suit all your inclinations to her mind * 

Like what she likes, from thence your court bcpin 
And wlioin she favours wish that he may win 

“ Again, page the sixteenth. 

O when will come the day by heaven design d. 
When thou, the best and fiuiesi of mankind. 

Drawn by white horses shall lU tiiumph ride, 

\\ ith conquer d slaves attending on lliy side 
blavc-j that no longer can be safe in (light ^ 

D glorious vibjuct ' O surprising sight ! 

O day of public joy. too good to end in night 
oil such tt day, if thou and ne.vt lo thee 
Some beamy .vils, llio npectac]o to see, 

II she jiKjuire ihe names of ooiiqiier’d k'ligs, 

(If niouniams, rivers, and tboir hidden -prii cs 
Answer lo .sll ibou knnw'bt and. if neeil be. 

Of things unknown seem In siK’ak kiu>v\i;igly • 

This is Euphrates, crown'd willi leech wnd there 
Flows (he .switt Tigris, with lus wa-greeii hair 
Invent new names of things unknown bidore. 

Call this Armenia, that the Caspian sJiore, 

Cull this a Mede, and that a I'arLhiau youth 
Talk probably . no matter for llie truth 
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Duetto ab urbe domum, mea carmmu, ducito Daphmm 

Viuo- Eel vm 68. 

— Restore, my charms, 

My lingering Dnphnis lo my longing arnui — DatPKN. 

The following copy of verses comes from one ot 
my correHpondeiits, and has something in it so ori- 
ginal, that 1 do not much doubt but it will divert 
my readers 

• C 

My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent. 

When Phenbo went with me wherever 1 went . 

* 1'hfl Pheebe of (hi» admired pastor'll whs Joaima, the 
d<iughlcr of thu very le.irned Dr Richard Bentley, archdeacon 
and prebendary of Ely. regiu.s professor and nia»ier of 1 rlnity 
College, Cambridge, who died in 1742 She wax afterwaul 
maincd to Dr Dennison CumberUnd, Bishop of Cloiifert in 
KiUaloe 111 Ireland, and gnindeon of Dr Richard Cuipberlaiol, 
Pts'top ol Peteiheiough. 
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Ton thouaaiid sweet pleasares I foil In my hreut ; 

Sure never fond shepherd like Cohn was blest, 

But now she u t^one, and has left me behind ; 

U'hat a marvellous change on a suddeu 1 And ' 

When things were as tine as could possibly bo, 

I thought 'twas the spring , bui, alas’ it was she. 

II 

With such a companion, to tend a Tew sheep, 

To rise up and play, or to he down and sleep, 

I was 80 good-humour'd, so cheerful and gay, 

My heart was as light as a feather all day; 

Hut now I so cross and so peevish am grown, 

Sn strangely uneasy, as never was knowu 
My fair-one is gone, and my joys are all drown’d. 

And my heart — I um sure it weighs more Uian a pound 

III. 

The fountain that wont to run sweetly along. 

And dance to soft inunmirs liie pebbles among. 

I’hou know'st, little Cupid, if Phu’he was there, 

Twas pleasure to look at, 'twas music to hoar- 
But now she IS absent I walk by its side. 

And still as it murmurs do nothing but chide. 

Must you be so cheerful while I go in pain ? 

Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me complain 
IV 

When my lambkins around mo would oftcnUines play. 
And when Pheabo and I were as joyful aa lliey, 

I low pleasant their sporhiig, liow happy the time. 

When spring, love, and beauty were all m their prime 
Rut now in their frolus when by me they pass, 

I thug at Ihcir tleoces a handful of grass • 

Be htill then I cry, for il makes me quite mad, 
lo see you so merry while I um so sad. 

V. 

My dog I was over well pleased to see 
Come wagging bis tall to my fair one and me , 

Vod Pluebe was pleased, loo, and to my dog said. 

Come hither, poor fellow; and patted his head 
But now, when he s fawning, I with a sour look 
Cry, Sirrah! and give him a blow with my crook- 
And I’ll give him another, for why should not 'I ray 
Be ns dull as his master, when Phcslxi'a away ’ 

VI. 

V’nen walking with Phoebe, what sights have I seen’ 

I low fair was the llower, bow fresh wjs the green! 

*Vhal a lovely appeal ance the trees and the shade. 

The corn-fields and hedges, and every thing made' 

But now she has left me, though all are still tliere, 

1 hey none of them now so delightful appear 
’ Twas nought but the magii', 1 hnd, of her eyes, 

Made so many beautiful prospects arise. 

VII. 

Sweet music went with us both ali the wood thro'. 

The lark, linnet, throstle, and nighthigale too. 

Winds over us whisper'd, flocks by us did bleat. 

And chirp went the grasshopper under our feel 
But now she is absent, though still they sing on. 

The woods are but lonely, the melody's gone . 

Her voice in the concert, as now I have found, 

Gave every thing else its agreeable sound. 

VIII, 

Hose, what is become of thy delicate hue ? 

And where is the violet's beautiful blue.’ 

Does ought of its sweetness the blossom beguile ’ 

That meadow, those daisies, why do they not smile ? 

Ah ! rivals, 1 see what it was that you dress d 
And made yourselves fine for; a place on her breast , 

You put on your colours to pleasure her eye. 

To be pluck'd by her hand, on her bosom to die. 

IX. 

How slowly Time creeps, till my Ph«bc return ! 

While amidst the soft zephyr's cool breezes I bum ! 
Melhinks if I knew whereabouts he would tread, 

I could breathe on bis wings, and 'twould melt down tiie lead. 
Kly swifter, ye minutes, bring hiUier my dear. 

And rest so inimh longer for t when she is here, 

Ah, Colm ! olcTTirae is full of delay. 

Nor will budge one fool faster for all thou canal say 

X 

Will no pitying power that hears me complain. 

Or cure my dis(|utet, or soften iny pain ^ 

1 0 be cur'd, Uiou must, Cohn, thy |iassioii remove. 

But what swam is so silly to live wllhuut love > 

No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return, 

Kor nc er was poor shepherd so sadly forlorn. 

Ah ' what shall I do ’ I shall die with despair' 
lake heed, all ye'swams, how ye love one so fair 
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Tu ne qupsieris facire nefas) quem miln, queni t:bi, 
Fineui Du dedermt, Leucorioe , ncc Babylonio^ 

Teiitaris nunieros Hoa 1 Od xi I 

Ah, do not strive too much to kuow, 

My dear Leuconoe, 

What the kind god.i design to do 
Wiih me aud ihce — Cacueu. 

Thk desire of knowing future egenta is one of 
the strongest inclinations in the mind of man^ In- 
deed, an ability of foreseomg probable accidents is 
what, in the language of men, is cafled wisdom and 
prudence; but, not satisfied with the light that 
reason bolds out, mankind hath endeavoured to 
peuctrate more compendiously into futurity. Magic, 
oracles, omens, lucky hours, and the various arts of 
superstition, owe their rise to this powerful cause. 
As this principle is founded in self-love, every man 
is sure to be solicitous in the first place about his 
own fortune, the course of Ins life, and the time aud 
manner of his death. 

If we consider that we are free-agents, we shall 
discover the absurdity of such inquiries. (4ne of 
our actions, which we might have performed or 
neglected, is the cause of another that Miccccds it, 
afid so the whole chain of life is linked together. 
Pain, poverty, or infamy, are the natural product 
of VICIOUS and imprudent acts, as the contraiy 
blessings are of good ones ; so that we cannot sup- 
pose our lot to be determined lyithout impiety. A 
great enhancement ot pleasure arises from its being 
unexpected; and pain is doubled by being ioresenn. 

I Upon all these, and several other accounts, wc 
I ought to rest satisfied in this portion bestowed on 
I us ; to adore the hand that hath fitted every thing to 
bur nature, and hath not more displayed bis good- 
' ness lu our knowledge than in our ignorance, 
i It 18 not unworthy observation, that superstilious 
inquiries into future events prevail more or less, ai 
, proportion to the improvement of liberal arts and 
I useful knowledge in the several parts of the world 
I Accordingly we find, that magical incantations re- 
main m Lapland; iu the more remote parts of 
' Scotland they have their second sight; aud several 
^ of our own countrymen see abundance of fairies. 
In Asia this credulity is strong; and the greatest 
part of refined learning there consists in the know 
ledge of amulets, talismans, occult numbers, .ind 
the like. 

I When I was at Grand Cairo I fell into the ac- 
quaintance of a good-natured luussulman, who 
promised me many good offices which he designed 
to do me when he became the prime-minister, which 
I was a fortune bestowed on his imagination by a 
doctor very deep in the curious sciences. At his 
repeated solicitaiions I went to learn my destiny of 
tins wonderful sage. For a small sura I had 'bis 
firomise, but was required to wait in a dark apart- 
ment until ho had run through the preparatory 
ceremonies. Having a strong propensity, even 
then, to dreaming, I took a nap upon the sofa where 
I was placed, and had the following vision, the par- 
ticulars whereof I picked up the other day among 
' my papers. * , 

I I found* myself in an unbounded plain, where 
methought the whole world, m several habits and 
with different tongues, 'was assembled. The mul- 
titude glided swifUy along, and I found in m}self a 
strong inclination to mingle in the tram* My eyes 
quickly saagled out some of the splendid figures 
Several in rich* caftans aud glittering turbans 
( bustled through the throng, and trarDpl«^d over the 
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bodies of tho«e tbey tj^rew down; until, to my great 
surprise, 1 found that the great pace they went only 
hastened them to a scaffold or a bowstring. Many 
beautiful damsels on the other side moved forward 
with great gaiety ; some danced until they fell all 
along; and others painted their faces until they 
lost their noses, A tribe of creatures with busy 
looks falling into a fit of laughter at the misfortunes 
of the unhappy ladies, I turned luy eyes upon them 
They were each of them filling his pockets with 
gold and jewels, and when there was no room left 
lor more, these wretches, looking round with fear 
aiifi horror, pined away before my face with famine 
and discontent. 

This piospect of human misery struck me dumb 
for some miles. Then it was that, to disburden my 
mind, 1 took pen and ink, and did every thing that 
has since happened under my office of Spectator. 
While I was employing myself for the good of man- 
kind, I was surprised to meet with very unsuitable 
leturns from my fellow-creatures. Never was poor 
author so beset with pamphleteers, who sometimes 
marched directly against me, but oftener shot at me 
tiom strong bulwarks, or rose up suddenly in 
ambush. They were of all characters and capaci- 
ties ; some with ensigns of dignity, and others in 
liveries ,* hut what most surprised me was to see 
two or thiee in black gowns among my enemies. It 
\vas no sniall trouble to me, sometimes to have a 
man come up to me with au angry face, and re- 
pioach 1110 for having lampooned him when I had 
never seen or heard of him in my life. With the 
ladies It was otherwise ; many became my enemies 
lor not being particularly pointed out; as there 
weie others who resented the satire which they 
imagined I had directed against them. My great 
comfort was in the company of half a dozen inends, 
who I found .since were the club which I have so 
often mentioned in my papers, I laughed often at 
iiir Roger lu my sleep, and was the more diverted 
with Will Honeycomb’s gallantries (when we after- 
ward became acquainted), because I bad foreseen 
his marriage with a farraei’s daughter. The regret 
which arose in my nnnd upon the death of my com- 
panions, my anxieties for the public, and the many 
calamities still fleeting before my eyes, made me 
repent my curiosity ; when the magician entered 
(he room, and awakened me, by telling me (when 
it was too late) that he was just going to begin. 

N. B. I have only delivered the prophecy of that 
part of my life which is past, it being inconvenient 
to divulge the second part until a more proper op- 
portunity. j 
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Exucrlnt sylveatrem animum , cultuque frequenti, i 
In quascuiiquo voces drtes, baud tarda aoquentur. 

ViRo. Georg it 51. 

; They change their savage mind. 

Their wildness lose, and, quitting nature's part. 

Obey the rules and duciphne of art. — D kydkn. 

Hav(ng perused the following letter, hffd finding 
it to run upon the subject oi love, I referred it to 
the learned casuist, whom I have rotaftied in my 
service for speculations of that kind. He returned 
it to me'the next morning'with his report annexed 


* The hirelings and black gowns employed by the adml- 
nistriiUon :n the lost year of the Queen's reigfih. Dr Swift, 
Prior, Atlerbury, Dr Friend, Dr King, Mr Oldsworth, Mrs. D 
Yaniey, and the writers of the Examiner, kc. 
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to it, with both of which 1 shall hero present my 
reader ; — 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

** Finding that you have entertained a useful 
person in your service in quality of love-casuist, I 
apply mysell to you, under a very great difficulty, 
that hath for some months perplexed me. 1 have a 
couple of humble servants, one of which 1 have no 
aversion to: the other I tliink of very kindly. The 
first hath the reputation of a man of good sense, and 
18 one of those people that your sex are apt to 
value. My spark is reckoned a coxcomb among 
the men, but is a favourite of the ladies. If L 
marry the man of worth as they call him, I shall 
oblige my parents, and improve my fortune : but 
with my dear beau I promise myself happiness, 
although not a jointure. Now I would aak you, 
whether I should consent to lead my life with a 
man that I have only no objection to, or with him 
against whom all objections to me appear frivolous. 

I am determined to follow the casuist’s advice, and 
I dare say he will not put me upon so serious a 
thing as matrimony contrary to my inclinations. 

“ I am, &c. “ Fannv Fickle. 

“ P, S. I forgot to tell you that the pretty gen- 
tleman IS the most complaisant creature in the 
world, and is always of my mind ; but the other, 
forsooth, fancies he hath as much wit as myself, 
slights my lapdog, and hath the insolence to contra- 
dict me when he thinks I am not in the right. 
About half an hour ago he maintained to my lace 
that a patch always implies a pimple.” 

As I look upon it to be my duty rather to side 
with the parents than the daughter, I shall propose 
some considerations to my gentle querist, which 
may incline her to comply with those under whoso 
dircciion she is; and at the same time convince 
her that it is not impossible but she may, in time, 
have a true affection for him who is at present in- 
different to her ; or, to use the old family maxim, 
that, “ if she inanies first, love will come after.” 

The only objection that she seems to insinuafe 
against the gentleman proposed to her, is his want 
ol complaisance, which, I perceive, she is very 
willing to return. Now I can discover from this I 
very circumstance, that she and her lover, what- 
ever they may think of it, are very good friends in 
their hearts. It is difficult to determine whether 
love delights more in giving pleasure or pain. Let 
Miss Fickle ask her own heart, if she doth not take 
a secret pride in making this man of good sense 
look very silly. Hath she ever been better pleased 
than when her behaviour hath made her lover ready 
to hang bimaelf; or doth she ever rejoice more than 
when she thinks she hath driven him to the very 
brink of a purling stream ? Let her consider, at 
the same time, that it is not impossible but her lover 
may have discovered her tricks, and hath a mind to 
give her as good as she brings. I remember a 
handsome young baggage that treated a hopeful 
Greek of my acquaintance, just come from Oxford, 
as if he had been a barbarian. The first week after 
she had fixed him she took a pinch of snuff out of 
his rival’s box, and apparently touched the enemy’s 
Rule finger. She became a professed enemy to the 
I arts and sciences, and scarce ever wrote a letter to 
him without wilfully mispelliug his name. The 
young scholar, to be even with her, railed at 
coquettes as soon as he had got the word ; and did 
not want parts to turn into ridicule her men of wit 
and pleasure of the town. After having irritated 
one another for the space of five pionths, the made 
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an as isij; nation with him fourscore miles from Lon- 
don, But, u« he was very well acquainted with her 
pi .inks, he took a journey the quite contrary way. 
Accordiiiply they met, quarrelled, and in a few days 
were niariiecj. Their former hostilities are now the 
subject of their mirth, being content at present with 
that part of love only which bestows pleasure. 

Women who have been married some time, not 
having It in their beads to draw after them a 
numerous tram of followers, find their satisfaction 
111 the posssession of one man's heart. I know very 
well that ladies in their bloom desire to be excused 
in this particular. But, when time hath worn out 
their natural vanity and taught them discretion, 
their fondness settles on its proper object. And it 
is probably for this reason that, among husbands, 
you will find more that are imid of women beyond 
their prime than of those who are actually in the 
nisolciire of beauty. My reader will apply the same 
observation to the other sex, 

I need not insist upon the necessity i f their pur- 
suing one common interest, and their united care 
fur tiu'ir children; but shall only observe, by the 
way, lhai married persons are both more w.arm in 
th^lr love and mure hearty m their hatred than any 
others whatsoever. Mutual favours and obligations, 
which may be supposed to be greater here than in 
any other state, naturally beget an intense aflfection 
111 generous minds. As, on the contrary, persons 
who have liestowed such favours have a particular 
Inlterness ni their resentments, when they think 
themselves ill treated by those of whom they have 
deserved so much. | 

liesides. Miss Fickle may consider, that as there 
are otten mail) faults concealed before marriage, so 
there aie sometimes many virtues unobserved. 

To this we may add, the great cllicacy of custom 
and constant conversation to produce a mutual 
friendship and benevolence m two peisons. It is a 
nice rotiection which I have heard a Iriend of mine 
make, that you may he sure a woman loves a man 
wheu she uses bis expressions, tells his btories, or 
imitates his manner. This gives a secret delight; 
for imitation is a kind ot artless liattery, and 
mightily favours the powerful principle of self-love. 
It IS certain that married persons who are possessed 
with a mutual esteem, not only catch 'the air and 
way ot talk from one another, but fall into the same 
tr.ices of thinking and liking. Nay, some have 
carried the remark so far as to assert, that the 
features of man and wife grow, in time, to resemble 
one another. Let my fair correspondent therefore 
consider, that the gentleman recommended will 
have a good deal of her own face in two or three 
years; which she must not expect from the beau, 
who 18 too full of his dear self to copy after another. 
And I dare appeal to her own judgment, if that 
person will not be the handsomest that is the most 
like herself. 

We have a remarkable instance to our present 
purpose m the history of King Eilgar, which I shall 
hero relaie, and leave it with my fair correspondent 
to be apphcdifo herself. 

This gieat monarch, who is so famous in British 
story, fell m love, as he made his progress through 
his kingdom, with a certain duke’s daughter, who 
lived near Winchester, and was the most celebrated 
beauty of the age. Ills importunities and the vio- 
lence of his passion were so ^reat, that the mother 
of the young lady promised him to bring her daugh- 
trr to hiH bed the ne.xt night, though in her heart 
sfie abiiorrcd so infamous an ofiice. It was no 


sooner dark than sho conveyed into his room a 
young maid of no disagreeable figure, who was one 
of her attendants, and did not want address to im- 
prove the opportunity for the advancement of her 
fortune. She made so good use of her lime, that 
when she offered to rise a little before day, the king 
could by no means think of parting with her ; so 
that finding herself under a necessity of discovering 
who she was, she did it in so handsome a niaunci, 
that his majesty was exceedingly gracious tocher, 
and took her ever after under his protection : inso- 
much, that our chronicles tell us he earned her 
along with him, made her his first minister of state, 
and continued true to her alone, until his marriage 
with the beautiful Elfndo. 
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moan time at hinne 

The good wife singing plies the various loom 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I HAVE a couple of nieces under my direction, 
who 80 often run gadding aliroad. that I do not 
know where to have them. Their dicss, their tea, 
and their visits, take up all their time, and they go 
to bed as tired with doing nothing as I am after 
quiltmg a whole iinder-petticoat. The only time 
they aie not idle is while they read your SpeclatorsS 
which being <ledicate<l to the interests of virtue, I 
desire you to recommend tlie long-ncglcctcd art of 
needle- work. Those hours which in this age are 
thrown away in dress, play, visits, and the like, 
•were employed, in my time, in willing ()Ut receipts, 
or w'orking beds, chans, and hangings foi the family. 
For my part, I have plied my needle these fifty 
years, and by my good-will would never have it out 
of my hand. It grieves iny heart to see a couple of 
proud idle flirts sinping llieir tea, tor a whole after- 
noon, ni a room hung round with the iudustiy of 
their great-grandmother. Pray, Sir, take the laud- 
able mystery of embroidery into your serious coum- 
deratiou, and, as you have a groat deal of the viitue 
of the last age in you, continue )our endeavours to 
reform the present. “ I am,” &c. 

In obedience to the commands of my venerable 
cjrrcspoudput, I have duly weighed this important 
subject, and promise myself, from the arguments 
here laid down, that all the line ladies of England 
will be lead y, as soon as their mourning is ovei, * 
to appear covered with the work of their own hands 

Whata dchghtful entertainment must it bo to the 
fair sex, whom their native inodeBty, and the tender- 
ness of men towards them, exempt from public busi- 
jpess, to pass their hours in imitating fiuits and 
flowers, and transplanting all the beauties ot nature 
into their own dress, or raising a new creation in 
their closets and apartments ! How pleasing is the 
[ amusement of walking among the shades and groves 
planted by themselves, in surveying heroes slain by 
their needle, or little Cupids which they have 
brought into the world without pain ! 

This is,^ mothinks, the most proper way wherein 
a lady can show a fine genius ; and I cannot forbear 
wishing that several writers of that sex imd i,iio 3 en 
to apply themselves rather to tapestry than rhyme. 
Your pastoral poetesses may vent ttuur fancy in 
rural laridscupes^ and place despairing shepherds 

* Public rnounum; on the death Queen .A.iine. 
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I nufl-or silken willows, Sr drown them in a streatn of 
mouair. The heroir writeis may work up battles 
as successfully, and lutlame them with gold or stain 
them with crimson. Even those who have only a 
turn to a song, or an epigram, may put many valu- 
able stitches into a puise, and crowd a thousand 
gra<*es mto a pair of garters. 

If I may, without breach of good manners, ima- 
gine that any pretty creature is void of genius, and 
would perform her part herein but very awkwardly, 
I must nevcrthclesH insist upon her working, if it be 
only to keep her out of harm’s way. 

Another argument for busying good women in 
works of fancy is, because it takes them off from 
scandal, the usual attendant of tea-tables, and all 
(ithcr inactive scenes of life. While they are form- 
ing their birds and beasts, their neighbours will be 
allowed to be the fathers of their own children ; and 
whig and lory will be but seldom mentioned where 
the great dispute is, whether blue or led is the more 
proper t olour. How much greater glory would 
8uj)hronia do the general, if she would choose rather 
to wofk the battle of lllenheira m Upestry, than sig- 
nalize lierself with so much vehemence against those 
who are Frenchmen in their hearts. 

A thinl reason that I shall mention, is the profit 
(bat IS bioiight to the family where these pretty aits 
aie encouraged. It is manifest that this way of life 
not only keeps fair ladies from running out into ex- 
jicnses, but is at the same time an actual iiiiprove- 
mmit. How memorable would that matron be, who 
siiuil have it subsciibed upou her monument, ** that 
sJie wi ought out the whole Bible in tapestry, and 
filed in a go<id old ago, after having covered three 
hundred yards of wail in the mansion-house!” 

The picmihcs being considered, I humbly submit 
the foIlovMiig proposals to all mothers in Great 
Hiitain : — 

I. That no young virgin whatsoever be allowed to 
icceivc the add losses of her tiist lover, but in a suit 
of her own einbroidciing. 

II. Tliat before eveiy fiosh humble servant, she | 
be obliged to appear with a new stomacher at the 
least. 

III. That no one be actually married until she 
bath the child-bed pillows, &c. ready stitched, us 
likewise the mantle lor the boy quite finished. 

These laws, if I mistake not, would effectually re- 
store the decayed art of needle-work, and make the 
virgins of Great Britain exceedingly nimble-fingered 
lu their business. 

There is a memorable custom of the Grecian la- 
dies in this particular preserved in Homer, which I 
hope will have a very good effect with my country- 
women. A widow, in ancient times, could not, 
without indecency, receive a second husband, until 
she h^d Woven a shroud for her deceased lord, or the 
next of km to him. Atfcordingly, the chaste Pene- 
lope, having, as she thought, lost Ulysses at sea, she 
employed^.her time in preparing a winding-sheet for 
Laertes, tlie father of her husband. The story of 
her web beiiig very famous, and yet not sufficiently 
known in its several circumsymces, I sbau give it 
to my reader, •as Homer makes ono of her wooers 
relate it. 

Sweet hope she gave to every youth apart. 

With weU-iaught looks, uutl adeceilful heart: 

A web she wove of many a alender twine, 

Of cunou* texture, and ^rploxl design ; 

“ My youtha,” she cried. *• iny lord but nevly dead. 

Forbear a while to court toy widoju’d bed. 

Till 1 have Wov'n. as solemn vows require. 

Thu web, a shroud for poor Ulyasea' ure. 


Hu limbs, when falo the hero's soul demands, 

Sliall claim this lntK)ur of bis dauglitei’s hands, 

Ledt all the dames of Greece my naino dcspiso, 

Whilst the great kinv without a covering hes," 

Thus «<he. Nor did my friends mislnut the guile. 

All day she sped the long Itibonous Uni: 

Rut when the burning lamps supply d the sun, « 

Each night unravell'd what Die day begun 
I’hroe livelong summers did the fraud jirevail; 

The fourth her maidens told tli’ anr.axing tale. 

These eyes beheld, as close I look niy stand, 

1 he backward lalioura of her faithless hand : 

Till, watch'd at length, and press'd on every side, 

Her task she ended, and commenced a bride. 
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Dlcite lo Pee an, el lo bis dicite Poe an ; 

Dccidit in casses pricda pclita meos. 

Oviu, Ars Amoi i. 1 

Now lo Ptean sing, now wreaths prepare, 

And With re|)ea(cd los fill Iho air; 

The prey is fallen m my successful toils. — A nov. 

“ Mr. Spectatoh, 

Having in your paper of Monday last publisherl 
my report on the case of Mrs. Fanny Fickle, where- 
in I have taken notice that love comes after mar- 
riage ; I hope ymir readers arc satisfied of this truth, 
that as love generally produces matrimony, so it 
often happens that matrimony prtKluces love. 

“ It perhaps requires more virtues to make a good 
husband or wife than what go to the finishing auy 
the most shining character whatsoever, 

“ Discretion se(>ms absolutely necessary ; and ac- 
cordingly we find that the best husbands have been 
most famous for their wisdom. Homer, who hath 
drawn a perfect pattern of a prudent man, to make 
it the more complete, hath celebrated him for the 
just returns of fidelity and truth to his Penelope; 
insomuch that he rel’used the cai esses of a goddess 
for her sake; and, to use the expreasiou of the best 
of Pagan authors, ‘ Veiulam suam prcetulii immortah- 
his old woman was dearer to him than immor- 
tality. 

“ Virtue IS the next necessary qualification for 
this domestic character, as it naturally produces 
constancy aud mutual esteem. Thus Brutus and 
Poreia were more remarkable for virtue and affec- 
tion than any others of the ago in which they lived. 

“ Good-nature is a third necessary ingredient in 
the marriage state, without which it would inevita- 
bly sour upon a thousand occasions. When great- 
ness of mmd IS joined with this amiable quality, it 
attracts the admiration and esteem of all who be- 
hold it. Thus Caesar, not more remarkable for bis 
fortune and valour than for his humanity, stole into 
the hearty of the Roman people, when, breaking 
through the custom, he pronounced an oration at tho 
funeral of his first aud best-loved wife. 

“ Good-nature is insufficient, unless it be steady 
and uniform, and accompanied with au evenness of 
temper, which is above all things to be preserved in 
this friendship contracted for life. A man must be 
easy within himself before he can be so to his other 
self, Socrates and Marcus Aurelius are instances 
of men, who by the strength of phil'iisophy, having 
entirely composed their minds, aud subdued their 
passions, arc celebiated for good husbands ; not- 
withstanding the first was yoked with Xaiitippe, 
and tho other with Faustina. If the wedded pair 
would but habituate themselves for the first year to 
bear with one another’s faults, the difficulty would be 
pretty well conquered. This mutual sweetness of 
temper and complacency was finely recommended 
in the nuptial ceremonies among the heathens, who. 
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when they sacrificed to Juno at that solemnity, al- 1 brought to the hall-door, and shall there be laid 
ways tore out the gall from the entrails of the vie- ' upoh one half-quarter of wheat, and upon one other 
tim, and cast it behind the altar, ! of rye. And ne that demandeth the bacon shall 


tim, and cast it behind the altar, ! of rye. And ne that demandeth the bacon shall 

I shall conclude this letter with a passage out ! kneel upon his knee, and shall hold his right hand 
of Dr. Plot’s Natural History of Staffordshire, not upon a book, which book shall be laid upon the 
#mly as it will serve to fill up your present paper, I bacon and the corn, and shall make oath in this 
but, if I find myself m the humour, may give rise to manner : — 

another; I having by me an old register belonging “ ‘ Hero ye, Sir Philip de Somervile, lord of 
to the place here under mentioned. Whichenovre, mayntener and gyver of this baconne; 

“ Sir Philip de Somervile held the manors of that I; A. sithe I wedded B. my wife, and sit^P I had 
Whichenovre, Sciroscot, Ridwaro, Netherton, and hyr in my kepying, and at my wylle by a year and 
Cowlee, all in the county of Stafford, of the earls of a day after our marriage, I would not have chaunged 
Lancaster, by this memorable service: The said Sir for none other; farer ne fowler; richer ne pourer; 
Philip shall find, maintain, and sustain, one bacon- ne for none other dqijcended of greater lynage : 
flitch, hanging in his hall at Whichenovre ready slepying ne waking, at noo tyme. And if the seyd 
arrayed all times of the year but in Lent, to be B. were sole, and I sole, I would take her to bo my 
given to every man or woman married, after the wyfe before all the wymen of the worlde, of what 
day and the year of their marriage be past, m form condiciones soever they be, good or evylle ; as help 
following.—* mo God and bis soyntes, and this flesh and all 

“ Whensoever that any one such before named fleshes.’ 
will come to inquire for the bacon, in their own j “ And his neighbours shall make oath, that they 
ptiboii, they shall come to the bailiff, or to the por- ' trust verily he hath said truly. And if it be found 
ter, of the lordship of Whichenovre, and shall say by his neighbours before named, that he be a frec- 
to them in the manner as ensueth . — man, there shall bo delivered to him half-a-qnarter 

, “ ‘ Bailiff, or porter, I doo you to know, that 1 am of w heat and a cheese ; and if he be a villein, he 
come for myself to demand one bdcou-flyke hanging shall have a quarter of rye without cheese. And 
in the hall of the lord of Whichenovre, after the then shall Knightleye, the lord of Rudlow, bo called 


form thereunto belonging.* 


for to carry all these things tofore rehearsed ; and 


Alter which relatipn, the bailiff or porter shall the said corn shall be laid on one horse, and the ' 
assign %day to him, upon promise by bis faith to bacon above it. and he to whom the bacon appor- 
retmn, and with him to bring twain of his neigii- taineth shall ascend upon his horse, and shall take 
hours. And m the mean time, the said bailiff shall the cheese before him if he have a horse. And if he 
take with him twain of the freeholders, of the lord- have none, the lord of Whichenovre shall cause him 
ship of Whichenovre, and they three shall go to the to have one horse and saddle, to such time as he be 
manor of Kudlow, belonging to Robert Knightleye, passed his lordship; and so shall they depart the 
and there shall summon the aforesaid Knightleye, .manor of Whichenovre with the corn and the bacon, 
or his bailiff, commanding him to be ready at tofore him that hath won it, with trumpets, taborets, 
Wichenovre the day appointed, at prime of day, and other manner of minstrelsy. And all the free 
with his carnage, that is to say, a horse and a tenants of W’hichenovre shall conduct him to he 
aadclle, a sack and a piyke, for to convey the said passed the lordship of Whichenovre. And then i 
bacon and corn a journey out of the county of Staf- shall they all return except him to whom apper- 
forcl, at his costages. And then the said bailiff shall, taineth to make the carnage and journey without 
with the said freeholders, summon all the tenants of the county of Stafford, at the costs of his lord of 
the said manor, to be ready at the day appointed at Whichenovre.” 

Whichenovre, for to do and perform the services ' 


which they owe to the bacon. And at the day as- 
signed, all such as owe services to the bacon shall 
be ready at the gate of the manor of Whichenovre, 
from the sun-rising to noon, attending and awaiting 
for the coming of him who fetcheth the bacon.— 
And when he is come, there shall be delivered to 
him and his fellows, cbapelets, and to all those which 
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Peijuna ridet amantum —Ovid, At* Amor. i. C33. 

Forgiving with a smile 

The perjuries that easy maids beguile. — D rydsn. f 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ According to my promise I herewith transmit 


shall be there, to do their services due to the bacon, to you a list of several persons, who from time to 
And they shall lead the said demandant with trumps , time demanded the flitch of bacon of Sir Philip de 
and tabors, and other manner of minstrelsy, to the Somervile, and his descendants; as it is preserved 
hall-door, where he shall find the lord of Whiche- »» an ancient manuscript, under the tide of ‘ The 
iiuvrc, or his steward, ready to deliver the bacon in . Kegister of Whichenovre-hail, and of the bacon- 
this manner:— there maintained.’ 

“ He shall inquire of him which demandeth the [ “ In the beginning of this record, is recited the 

oacon, if he have brought twain of his neighbours law or institution in form, as it is already printed 
With him; which must answer ‘they be here ready.* your last paper: to which are added two bye-laws, 
And then the steward shall cause these two Heigh- a* a comment upon the general law, the substance 
hours to swear, if the said demandant be a wedded whereof is, that the wife shall take the same oath as 
man, or havu been a man wedded ; and if since bis the husband, mutatu mutandis; and that the judges 
marriage one year and a day be past; and if he be shall, as they thinkf meet, interrog^e or cross-exa- 
a freeman or a villein.f And if bis said neighbours mme tho^itnesses. After this proceeds the regi‘‘ 
make oath that he hath for him all these three points ter in manner following 

rehearsed, then shall the bacon be taken down and “ ‘ Aubry de Falstaff, son of Sir John Bal6taff*^‘'« 

. — with dame Maude bis wife, were the first thayw^t.'. 

* There was an iuetttutloii ol the same kind at Dunmow in manded the bacon, he having bribed twain ey in 

Wdtaitou.. .cc«pUUo«otti,.w.ri..tth.d,t. Ws i'hcrds 

o?Ui;slMtitullon, ‘‘alrownnn.oraservani.*' j whereby be gai-ied the flitch, but at aud^^ 
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wife falling immediately into a dispute how the said “ I find but two couples in tliis first century that 
lAcon should be dressed, it was, by order of the were successful : the first was a sea-captain and hii 
judges, taken from him and hung up again in the wife, who since the day of their marriage had not 
hall. seen one anolher until the day of the claim. The 

“ ‘ Alison, the wife of Stephen Freckle, brought second was an honest pair in the neighbourhood j; 
her sard husband along with her, and sot forth the the husband was a man of plain good sense, and h 
good conditions and behaviour of her consort, adding peaceable temper; the woman was dumb.” 

I withal, that she doubted not but he was ready to 
attest the like of her, his Wife; whereupon he, tho 

said Stephen, shaking his head, she turned short No. 609.] WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 17 1 1 


upon him, and gave him a box on the ear. 

“ ‘ Philip de Waveilttuil, having laid Ins hand I lairago IiMli.-Juv. Sat t. 86 

upon tho hoik, whan the clause, ‘•'were I sclo and The mctcllancous siildecf. of my book 

she solo," was rehearsed, found a secret compunc- « Speciatoii 

tion lifting in his mind, and stole it off again. i ' a a ’ j i a 

. , a, L 1 1 T I I . ..1 I have for some time desiied to apiioar in your 

1 ‘ Richtiid de LoveleftS, who was a couitier, and , , , , V * * \ i 

a vc.y well-hrcd-man, heing nhse.ved to hesitate at P'T"'-. ^‘1 l>av« therclme ehoseii a day* to steal 
the woid, “ after our ma'riage,” was thereupon I Spectator, when I take tt lor granted von 

required to explain himself. He replied, hy talking "‘‘‘7 /“f epeculatioiis 

vciy laigely of his exact complaisance while he was J'"'"- 1 "'•s ‘'‘Ix-'- waH““g »'■*' 

a lover; and alleged that he had not in the least '"“■’"■y Hentlenian he very often was 

disobliged his wife fill a. year and a day hefoiemai- axpr'-ssing his astonishment to sec the town so 
liago, which he hoped wis the same tlmig. mightily crowded with doctors of d.viiiit) ; upon 

u < Selected which I told him ho was very much mihtakcu it he 

“ ‘ Jocel.iie Jolly, Esq. making ,t appear, bv nn- gentlemen he saw in scarfs to Jie 

questionable tostmmnv. that he and ills wile had l>'■■•sotlS «l (hat dignity ; for that a young divine, 
pieseived full and entiie ailVedoii h.i Ihespa.e ,,, ;‘f er his hrsl degiee m the university, usually conm^ 

the first mouth, communlv called the honey-nioon, I '"“■er.on y to show him, el ; and on occasion, 
he had. 111 consideration thereol, one lashoi bestowed j ?P' ‘o eqa-pped with a gown 

upon him ’ casssoclv for his public appearance, it no natn 

“ Aftei'this, sny, the record, many years passed i I*''' aJ‘>'t»>»al orriaineiit of a scarf of the first 
over before anv demandant «ppeaied\.t Wlin ho- , ‘■"7' „ 'r i '“O oPPo"-'*''.”" 

novre-hali; iiisomueh that one would have thought i laaJlady and the hoy at Childs, 

that the whole count. V weie turned Jews, so little ^ ‘ garniture is 

was their aflVet.on (o the ll.li 1. of liaeoii. ‘P®" “ '"ack »f vanity or afleetal.on, as it 

“ The next couple on, oiled had liked lo have lai- “'-ado use o among some o the lit le spruce ad- 
ried .1, if oue of the vviliiesse., had not deposed, tl.al vei.Uiiers of toe town. 1 should he glad il you would 
d.nmg on u Siiintav will, the de.i.aiulant, whose vv de g''®" * P'®" cvtiuvagances you huve 

had sat below the Squiie’.s lady at chiiieh, he c-M'-'Ycl .several ,d you. papeis. being very 

said wife dii.ie.ed some espi.os.'oiis, „s ,1 she thought i "'•* a''““"''' “'a' '''■ "‘am '"'7 "f the clergy both 
he. hiisliaiid de-erwil tote kii.gl.tej, to wlii, h he i ‘"""Icy and he i.n.v e.s.ties who are almost 

reiuineii a passionate pisli ! The judges taking the j *'> a "“tinted will, it would he very well 

p.em.scs into eons, deration, deel.ued the atorrsa.d I P'r,a“"‘ -“-c ll'"‘ vcne,a de foppery well exjmsed. 

I.ehav.ou. to imply an unwa.iai.lahle amhitioi, in ''"7“ '7 ' '"’"™ 7“ "‘^’7“ 

the wile, and anger m (he liushaiid. 'a'"'')' <I"C I "‘"‘■t “wn myselt o this order), he 

•• tl IS reeo.dcd as a sufficient disqualifieation of "as pleased to .say he took me as a fneml and coin- 
a eertain wile that, speaking ol her husband, she i P'"®" ■ and whether he looked upon the starf like 
said ‘ Cod forgive him.' i 'I'.® ‘ace and shoulder-knot ol a fcotma.i, as a I a.Ip 

It is likewise leiiurkaUe, that a couple w, re 1 seivitudo and depoiidance, I do not know, hi t he 

le leeleil ..non the denositioi. nf one nf Ihe.r neioh. ! "•‘s Is""' '« ‘"ave my wearing of . to my own 


a ccr'iriiii Avitc tliat, hpcukiim of her husband, sbe i , . r ^ i i ' 

said ‘ Cod forgive him.' i '‘'.® '*7 »>"' shoulder-knot ol a fcotma.i, as a I a.Ip 

It is likewise leiiurkalile. that a couple w, re 1 seivitudo and depoiidance, I do not know, hi t he 
.ejected iipoi, the deposition of ono of llieir neigh- | "■•** "* ® ‘®'‘r "'X "'®anng of . to my own 

hours, llial the lady had once told her hu.,ba..d. that ‘'‘sccelion , and, not having any just title o tl from 
It was her duty to obey.' to which he replied, ' 0 '‘"g'*®;’ ‘ am content to he ®cna- 

mydear; vou are uevei ,n the wrong !’ Ihe pr.vileps of our nobility to keep a 

" The violent passion of one lady tor her lapdog ; ®®''‘'‘'" ®‘ chai.la.ns are undisputed, though 

he turning aw.ty of the old housemaid hy anolhe, ; j’®''''“P» “®' ""® ‘"P those reveieudpntlemen 

A tavern hill tom by the wife, and a ta.lo.’s by the ‘7® ""y rc'^m" "> the nob e famine, their searls 
husband; a quarrel about the kissing crust ; sW 7'®"gto: the right general y of creating all chaie 
mg of dinners^ and conniig in late of nights, are so esewpt the domestic (wlieie llicie is one), 

many seveial articles which occasioned the repro- heing nothing more than the perquisite of a steward . 
hation of some scores of demandants, whose names P‘“‘7 «''®J happens to out ive any eonsiderahle 
»re recorded in the aforesaid register number of Ins noble masters, shal probably at one 

! “ Without enumerating other particular persons, “"i* ">« “'"® '*‘®® have iilly ohapla.ns, all m their 
T shall content myself vuth observing that the sen- 1 1'®"?®" accoutrements, of his own cieatinu ; though 
nee prinounjed against one Gervase Poacher is, i P®’’h“P ‘‘'"f hph been neither grace nor prayer 
* • he might have had bacon to h.s eggs, if be ' f®'"''y '’"®® "i® '"tn'<iuclion of the hrst 

‘•pt heretofore scolded his wife when thev were [Coionet. i am, c. 

pilod.’ Aud the depAsition against Dorothy ” Mk. Spectator, 

\ runs in these words, ‘ that she had so I’ai “ I wish }oii would write a philosophical papet 
the dominion of the coal file (the Stirling about natural antipathies, with a word or two con- 
fer husband claimed to himseillt) that by . , 

Fwill she' never would sufer the poker out " „ of 'oetober, I 7 M, was the d;.y~of U.e coronathn 

.•vtl. ; of Kitij; (.ieoi|;o I. 

2 y 
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ccriunfj ihe strength of iinaginatjun. I c.ia tz»ve | 
you a fist, upon the first nolice, of a rational thma j 
cup, of an egg .that walks upon two legs, and a j 
(]uart-pot that sm^s like a nightingale. There is in I 
my neighbourhood a very pretty prattling shoulder | 
ot veal, that squalls out at the sight of a knife | 
Then, us for natural antipathies, 1 know a generai 
officer who was never conquered but by a smothered 
rabbit; and a wife that domineers over her husband 
by the help of a breast of mutton. A story that re- 
lates to my, sell on this subject may be thought not 
uncnteitaining, especially when I assure you that it 
IS literally true. 1 had long made love to a lady, in 
the possession of whom 1 am now the happle^t of 
mankind, whose hand I should have gamed with 
much difficulty without the assistance of a cat \ ou 
must know then that my most dangeions rival had 
so strong an aversion to tins species, that he infal- 
libly swooned away at the sight of that h.irmless 
creature. Mv fnend Mrs Lut y, her maid, having 
a greater resjiect fur me and my purse 'than she 
had for my rival, always took caie to pm the tail i»t 
a eat under the gown of her mistress, whenever she 
knew of his coming , which had such an crtect, that 
every tilin'* he entered the room, he looked more like 
one of the figures in Mrs. Salmon’s wax-work* than 
a desirable lover. In short, ho grew sick of her 
company which the young lady taking nctfice of 
(who no more knew wliy than he did), she sent me 
a challenge to meet her in Lincohrs-inn-chapel, 
which 1 joytnlly accepted , .nid have, amongst other 
pleasuies, the satisfactioa of being praised by her 
lor my stratagem, “ I am, &c. 

“ From the Hoop. “Tom 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ The virgins of Great Britain arc very much 
obliged to you for putting them upon such tedious 
drudgeries in needle-work as were tit only for the 
Hilpas and the Nilpas that lived before the Flood. 
Here is a stir indeed wbh your histones in em- 
broidery, your groves with shades of silk and 
streams of mohair' 1 would have you to know, 
that I hope to kill a hundred lovers before the best 
housewife in England can stitch out a battle; and 
do not fear but to provide boys and girls much 
faster than your disciples can embroider them. I 
love birds and beasts as well as you, but am content 
to fancy them when they arc really made. What 
do you’ think of gilt leather for furniture ? There 
IS your pretty hangings for a chamber 'f and, what 
18 more, our own country is the only place in Europe 
where work of that kmd is tolerably done. Without 
minding your musty lessons, I am thfo minute going 
to Pa’il’s church-yaid to bespeak n screen and a set 
of hangings; and am resolved to encourage the 
manufacture of ray country. '* Yours, 

“ Cleora.” 
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Sic cum transicnnt hum 
N ullo cum Blrepitu dies, 

Plebeius moriar seiiex 
llh'.’liors gravts iiieubat, 
t^ul nolus mmis omnibus, 

Igiiotus moritur sibi — Senkca. 

Thus, when my fiectinK days, at last. 

Unheeded, silently, are past. 

* Opposite the same place, near I'emple-bar, there was, till 
very laU'ly, an exhibition of wax-work by a person of the 
same name 

1 There was about this tune a celebrated roonufaclory Oi 
ta|>eslry at Chelsea 


CTATOR. 

Calmly I shall resign my bieath, 

In life unknown, forgot ni death. e 

While he, o’ertnken nnprepar’d. 

Kinds death tin evil to be fear’d. 

Who 'lies, lo others loo much known, 

A stranger to himself alone. 

1 HAVE often wondered that ihe Jews should con- 
trive such a worthless greatness for the IX'liverer 
whom they expected, as to dies8 him up in external 
pomp and pageantry, and represent him to their 
imagination as making havoc amongst his cieatures, 
and actuared with the poor ambition of a Cmsar or 
an Alexander. How much more illustrious dotii he 
appear in his real character, when considered as 
the author of universal benevolence among men, as 
relining our passions, exalting our nature, giving ns 
vast ideas of iminortulity, and teaching us a con- 
tempt of that little showy grandeur wherein the 
Jews made the glory of their Messiah to consist ' 

“ Nothing,” nays Longinus, “ can be great, the 
contempt of which is great.” The possession of 
wealth aud riches cannot give a man a title to 
greatness because it is looked upon as a greatness 
of mind to contemn these gifts ot fortune, and to be 
above the desire of them. I have tlieretore been 
inclined to tliink that thcie are greater men who 
lie concealed among the species, than those who 
come out and draw upon themselves the ryes and 
admiration of mankind. Vngil would never have 
been heard of, had not bis domestic inisfortunes 
driven him out of his obscurilv, .and brout'ht him to 
Rome. 

It wc supiiose that there are spirits, or angels, 
who look into the ways of men, as it is highly 
probable there are, both fiom leason and revelation, 
how ditYeient are the notions which ihev entertain 
of ns, Irom I hose whicli we are apt to lorm of one 
another! Were they to give us in (hen catalogue 
of such worthies as are now living, how did’eietit 
would It bo from that whuh any of our own species 
wmuld draw up I 

Wc are da/,/led with the splendour of titles, the 
ostentation of Jeaining, (ho noise of vn lories, they, 
on the contiary, see the philosoplier in the cottage, 
who jiosscsses his soul in patience and thankfulness, 
under the pressures ot what little nund.s call povertv 
and distress. They do not look for great men at the 
head of armies, or among tho pomps of a court, hut 
often find them out in shades and solitudes, in the 
private walks and by-paths of life. 'J’he evening’s 
walk of a wise man is more illiislnou^ in their sight 
than the march of a geneial at the head of a 
hundred thousand men. A contemplation on (Jod’s 
works; a voluntary act of justice to our own detri- 
ment ; a generous coiieern for the good of mankind ; 
tears that are shed in silence for the uiisen of 
others; a pnvate desire or lesciiliueiit biokcn 'ami 
subdued; in .short, an unfeigned e.xercise of hu- 
mility, or any other virtue, are such aaioiis as are 
glorious m iheir sight, and denominate men gieat 
and reputable. The most famous among us are 
often looked upon with pity, with contempt, or 
with indignation ; while those who are most obscure 
among their own species arc regarded with love, 
with approbation, and esteem. 

The moial of the present speculation amounts to 
this: that we should not be led away by the cen- 
sures and applauses of men, hut considci tbe figuic 
that every person will make at that time when 
“ Wisdom shall be justified of her children,” and 
nothing p^^s for great or lUustrioup which is not an 
ornament and perfection to human nature. j 

The story of Gyges, the rich Lydian monarch, ls | 
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a memoiable instance to our present purpose. The 
tirade, being asked by Gjges, who was the happiest 
man, replied, Aglaiis. Gyges, who expected to have 
heard himself named on this occasion, was much 
surprised, and very curious to know who this Aglaiis 
should be. After much innuiry, he was found to be 
an obscure countryman, who employed all his time 
in cultivating a garden, and a few acres of land 
about hi8 house. 

Cowley’s agreeable relation of this story shall 
close this day’s speculation. 

Thill Aulaus lii niuiJ unknovMi to men, 

..Hi the knew, and therefore lov d turn then), 

'J bus liv’d obieurely then without a iiunie, 

.A^l'ius, now eon^inn d I' eternal fame. 

I'or trynes, the rich knu*. wiekeil and preat, 
fTesuiu'd al vsise A|io11o.h Delphic seat, 
rnjsnm’d to .isk, O thou the v\ho)o world a eye, 

Seesit thou a niaii lh.it happier is fh.in I * 

"I'he ^od. who storn d to Haller rm.ri, icply’d, 

Agldus happier is Jliit ciy’d. 

In d proud raj;e. Who c.in tli.it Agl.uis he ’ 

We've heard as yet of no such king aa he 
And true it was, ihrongli the whole earth arouiui. 

No king of such <'i 11:111m win to ho found 
Is some old hero of tliat niinic alive, 

'iVho Ills high r.u'c does from the goih der ve ^ 

Is it some nuglily gH«ii r.il Ilia I has done 
Wonders m light .md godlike litmuurs won'* 

Is ii sonx' ni.'in of einlkss vm. .illh ■* s.ud he. 

None, none of these \\ ho ( an tins Agl »U‘» he ’ 

After long search .md vom iiujiinies past, 

In an olisrmi' .\rc.iiii.in ' .vie at last 
(Th' Aitadi.m life h.is alw.iys shady bten) 

.Ne.ir No])hf> s town, wlm h he Imt oiue had bern, 

'Ihia Aglaiis, who nion in hs envy diew. 

Whose liappiness the gods slnod wiliiesa to, 

This nnghly Aglaiis, w.is l.ili ring found. 

With his own li.unls, m hts own little giouiid 
.So, gr.u lous tjod, if It may lawful he 
Among those loolisli gods to mention tlice, 

So let me act, on sutli a private sl.ige, 

1 he last dull stenes of iiiy deLlinuig age , 

After long toils and voyages m vain. 

This rjuict fiort let my Inst vessel gam , 

Of lie.ivenly rest this earnest to me lend 
Let my life sleep, and leuru to love her end 
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! Perlide ' sed duns genuit te < .vutUuis hoi»reus 

i C.iuc.isus, Fly rctinieque admoiunt uhera tigros 

I V’li’tj A'm IV [i6C> 

I Perfidious ni.m ' thy parent was a lotk. 

And fierce Hyrcanian tigers g.we thee suck. 

I AM Willing to postpone every thing to du any 
the least service for the deserving and unfortunate. 
Accordingly I have caused the following letter to 
be inserted in my paper the moment thnl it came 
to my h.»nds. without altering one tiUlc in an ac- 
count which the lady relates so handsomely herself. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ I flutter myself you will not only pity, but, if 
possible, redress a misfortune myselt and several 
others of my sex lie uifder. I hope you will not 
offended, nor think I mean by this to justify ray 
own imprudent conduct, or expect you should. No; 
I am sensible how beverely, in some of your former 
papers, you have reproved persons guilty of the like 
mismanagements. I wtis scarce sixteen, and I may 
say, without vanity, handsome, when courted by a 
false perjured man ; who, upon promise flf r^iarriage, 
rendered me the most unhap^ of women. After 
he had ’deluded me from' parents, who were 
people of very good fashion, in less than three 
months he left me. My parents would not see nor I 
hear from me; and, had it not been fo? a servant 
who find lived in our family, I mflst certainly have i 
perished for want of bread. Howeve*-, it pleased | 


' Providence, m a very short time, to alter my 
miserable condition. A gentleman saw me, liked 
: me, and married me. My parents were reconciled; 

I and I might bo as happy in the change of my con- 
Jdition, as I was belore miserable, but for some 
1 things, that you shall know, winch are insupportable 
tome; and I am sure you have so much honour 
, and compassion as to let those persons know, in 
j some of your papers, how much they are in the 
wrong. I have been married near live years, and 
do not know that in all that time I ever went abroad 
without my hu.sband’s leave. and approbation, 1 am 
obliged, through the importunities of several of my 
relations, to go abroad ottencr than suits my temper. 
Then it is I labour under insupportable agonies 
That man, or rather inrmster, haunts every plai e I 
go to. Iia.se villain' by leason I will not admit 
Ins nauseous wn ked visits and appointments, lie 
strives all the ways he can to rum me. He left me 
destitute of friend or money, nor ever thought me 
I w’orth inquiring afLei, until he unfortuuately hap- 
pened to see me in a fiont box .spaikhiig will) 
jewels. Then his passion rctuined 'I’lieii the 
hypocrite pretended to be a penitent. Then he 
practised all those aits that helped beftire lo undo 
me. I am not to be deceived a seiond time by him 
r hate and ablior his odious passion; and us he 
plainTy pcrroives it, either out of spite or diveisioii 
he makes it Ins businev.s to expose me I never (ail 
seeing luiu in all public euui])any, where lie is 
always most industnoush spitelul. lie liatli, in 
shoit, told all hts ucquaint.iuce of oui unhajijiy uf- 
Iciir; they toll theirs; so that it is no set ret among 
his companmns, which aie numerous. They to w hum 
he tells it, think they have a title to be very r.uin- 
liar. If they bow to me, and I out of good manners 
return it, then I nni pestered with freedoms that .ire 
no ways agreeable to myselt or company. It I tuin 
my eyes from them, or seem displeased, they sour 
upon'it, and whisper the next person , he his next; 
until I have at last the eyes of the whole company 
upon me. Nay, they report abominable t.ils.ehoods, 
j under that mistaken notion, ‘ >Sho that will grant 
favours to one man will to a hundreil.’ I beg you 
Will let those who are guilty know how ungenerous 
I tins way of proceeding is. i am sure he will know 
• himself the person aim.ed at, and peiliaps put a .stop 
I to the insolniee of others. Cursed is the late of 
unh.ippy women ' that men may boast and glory in 
those things that we must thiuk of with shame and 
horror I You have the art of making sui h odious 
customs appear detestable. For my sake, and, 1 am j 
sure, for the sake of several others who dare not 
own It, but, like me, lie under the same misfoi tunes, 
make it as infamous for a man to boast of lavours, 
or expose our sex, as it is to take the he or a box 
on the ear, and not resent it. 

“ Your constant Reader and Admirer, 

“ Leshia. 

“ P. S. I am the more impatient under this mis- 
fortune, having received fresh provocation, lust 
Wednesday, in the Abbey.” 

I entirely agree with the amiable ^nd unfortunate 
|,Lesbia, that an insult upon a woman in her (ir- 
cumstancos is as infamous in a man, as a tame be- 
haviour when the ho or a buffet is given: which 
truth I shall beg leave of her to illu.«trate oy the 
following observation. 

It IS a mark of cowardice passively to forbear re- 
senting an affront, the resenting of which would 
lead a man into danger : it is no less a sign of 
cowardice to affront a creature that hath not power 

2 Y 2 
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1 to avenge itself. Whatever name, therefove, this | 
I ungenerous m.in may lieslow on the hel^itess ladj he 
I hath injured, I shall imt scruple to give him, in re- 
j turn for it, the appellation of coward. 

! A man that can so far descend from his dignity 
as to strike a lady, can never recovei his reputation 
with either sex, because no provocation is thought 
stioug enough to justify such treatment from the 
powei ful towards the weak. In the c ircunistaiiccs 
in which poor Lesbm is situated, she can appeal to 
no mail whatsoever to avenge an insult more 
grievous than a blow. If she could open her mouth, 
the base man knows that a husband, a brother, a 
generous friend, would die to see her righted. 

A generous mind, however enraged against an 
enemy, feels its resentments sink and \anish away 
when the object of its wrath falls into its pow'cr. 
An estranged friend, hlled with jealousy and discon- 
tent towards a bosom acqua in lance, is a[)t to over- 
flow with tenderness and remorse, W'hon a creatuie 
that was once dear to him undergoes any misfoitune. 
What name then shall we give to his ingiatitnde, 
who (forgetting the tavours he solicited with eager- i 
ness^ and received with rapture) can in.sult the , 
imsenes tliat he himself caused, and make sport j 
I with the pain to which he ovios his greatest pica- { 
1 Mire? There is but one being in the cieation whose 
piovince it IS to practise upon the imbecilities of 
frail creatures, and tnumiih in the woes which his 
own arlilices brought about; and we well know 
those who lollow his example will receive his re- 
ward. 

Leaving ray fair correfjpondent to the direction c‘f 
her own wisdom and modesty ; and her enemy, and 
his mean accomplices, to the compunction of then 
I ow'n heaits; I shall conclude this paper vvith a 
i memorable instance of revenge, taken by a Spanish 
' lady upon a guilty lover, which may seivo to show 
, what violent effects arc wrought by the most tender 
I passion, when soured into hatred ; and may deter 
* the young and uiuvaiy from unlawful love. The 
story, however lomaiitic it may appear, I have 
heard afliimed for a truth. 

Not many yeais ago an English gentleman, who, 

: in a rencontre by night in the sticets of Madrid, 
had the misfortune to kill his man, fled into a 
I church-porch for sanctuary. Leaning against the 
dour, he was .suipiisecl to find it open, and a glim- 
' mcriug light in the church. Ho had the courage to 
I advance towards the light; but was terribly startled 
! at the sight of u woman in white, who ascended 
I fiom a grave with a bloody knife in her hand. The 
I phantom marched up to him, and asked him what 
he did there. He told her the tiuth without le- 
! serve, believing that he had met with a ghost; upon 
! which she spoke to him in the following manner: 

I “ Stranger, thou art in my power ; I am a murderer 
I a» thou aft.^ Know then that I am a nun of a noble 
1 family. A base perjured man undid me, and boasted 
‘ of It, I soon had him cli>patciied ; but not content 
I with the murder, I have biibcd the sexton to let me 
j enter his grave, and have now plucked out his false 
1 heart from hi^ body ; and thus I use a traitor’s 
j heart.” At these words she tore it m pieces and^ 

I trampled it under her feet. 
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iMurranum hic, aia\og ot acorum n'ltiijua sonauteia 
NomUiu, prp regc^qiie ueluin geiiu.s omue l.aiinoK, 
Pneeipitcni atquo tngeiitis turbine haxi 

t-xcuui, efTurulUque bolu Viuo > 11529 . 


Murranu^, boanuig of his bloorl, Uiat spnngs j 

Krom a h.iig royal race of LiiUau king». i 

by the '1 rojan from hi» chariol thrown, 1 

Crush’ll with the weight of an unwicUly stouo — Diuurn. 1 

It is htglily laudable to pay respect to men who 
I are descended tioin worthy ancestors, not only out 
of gratitude to tliose who have done good to man- 
! kind, Imt as it is an encouragement to others to 
i follow their example. Rut this is an honour to be 
j received, not demanded, by the descendants of great 
'moil and Ihc'y who arc apt to reniiiid us oi' their 
‘iincpstors only put us upon making comparisons to 
jtlieirovvn disadvantage. Theie is some pretence 
I for boa.stiiig of wit, beauty, strength, or wealth, be- 
, cause the coniinuriicatioii of them may give pleasure 
or profit to others ; but we can have no merit, nor 
1 ought we to claim any respect, because our fathcis 
I acted well whether we would or no. 
j The following letter ridicules the folly 1 Jiave 
I miratioiiod, in a new, and I think, not disagreeable 
light.— 

“ Mr. SpECTArou, 

“Wen* the genealogy of evciy family picsei vcO, 
there would proluihly be no man valued oi despised 
on aeeouiit of has birth "I'here is scaice a beggar j 
111 the streets, who would not find himself lineally j 
descended from some great man ; nor any one ol the , 
highest title, who would not discover several l)a'>e ! 
and indigent poisons among his aiiccstoi.s. It would j 
be a pleasant enterUunment to see one pialigree of j 
men appear together, under the same chai actors j 
I they bore when they acted thrir rospcctue parts j 
j among the living. Suppose, thciofoie, a gentleman, i 
fall of hia illustiious family, should, m the same j 
, m^^mier as Virgil mako.s vEnems look over his do- j 
1 scendants, sec the whole line of his piogcnnuus pass i 
, iQ review before his eves— with how many vaiving | 
passiinis would he behold shepherds and soldiers, j 
statesmen and aitillceis, princes and beggais, walk | 
in the piocession of five thousand yeais' How 
would his heait sink or flutter at the several sports j 
; of foitune, in a scene so diveisified with rags and j 
j purple, haiidieiaft tools and sceptres, ensigns of dig- > 
luty and emblems of disgrace! And how would his 
I fears and apprehensions. Ins transjioris and inortiH- 
Cdtions, succeed one another, as tiie hue of his ge- 
nealogy appeared bright or obscuic ' 

In most of the pedigrees hung up in old man- 
sion-houses, you are sure to fiml the first in the 
catalogue a great statesman, or a soldier with an 
I honourable commission. The honest artificei that 
begot him, and all his frugal ancestors before him, 
are toin oil' fiom the top of the regisl»M ; and yim 
are not left to imagine that the noble founder ol ihe 
family ever had a father Were we to luice many 
boasted lines further backwards, we should lose them 
in a mob of traaesmeii, or a crowd of lustirs, with- 
out hope of seeing them emerge again ; not unlike 
the old Appian way, which, after having run many 
miles m length, loses itself in a bog. 

“ I lately made a visit to an old country gentle- 
man, who is very far gone in this sort of family 
I inadnes-s. 1 found him in hia study perusing an old 
register of bis family, '^which he had j^ust then dis- 
covered as it wfis^ branched out in the form of a 
tree, upon a skin of parchment. Having the ho- 
nour to have some#)f ’Ais blood in my veins, he 
pormittcd me to cast my eye over the boughs of | 
tins venerable plant ; and asked my advice m the , 
refill ming c' some of the superfluous branches. I 
We patisea .shghtly over three or four of our i 
immcilifiic forefathers, whom he knew by tradition. 
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^but were soon stopped hy au aldoruian of London, 
who I perceived made mj kinsman’s heart go pit-a- 
|ial. His confusion increased when he found the 
alderniau’s father to he a grazier; but he recovered 
his fright upon seeing justice of the quorum at the 
cud ol his titles. Things went on pretty well us we 
(hicw our e)es frequently over the tice, when un- 
fortunately he perceived a merchant-tailor poiched 
on a bough, who was said greatly to have increased 
the estate , he was just going to cut liiin off if he 
liad not seen (jtnt. after the name of his son; who 
was recorded to have nioitgaged one of the manois 
hib lionest tdlher had purchased. A weaver, who 
was bmnt foi his religion in the leign of l^uccu 
Mary, was pinned aveay without meicy; as was 
likewise a joeinan who died of a fall from his own 
(Mft. Jiiit gieat was our tiiumph in one of the 
hUiod who was beheaded for higli-treason : which, 
ucveitheless, was not a littlf' allayed by another of 
our ancestors w ho was hanged lor stealing £hee[). 
The expectations of my good cousin were wonder- 
fully raised liy a match into the family of a knight ; 
hutiuifoitunatcly for us this branch proved barren* 
on the Ollier hand, Maigeiy the milk-inaid, being 
tw ined lound a bough, it llourished out into so many 
.hoots, and bent woth so imuh fiuit, that the edd 
geiillcinan was quite out of rountenanee. d'o com- 
<01 1 me under this di^-giaie, he singled out a hruiK h 
ten times moic fruitful Ih.iri the other, whuh he told 
me he valued motie than any in tlie tree, and hade 
me be ol good comfoit. 'I’his enoiiuous bough was 
a gi aft out of a Welsh lieiress, with so many Aps 
upon it that it might have made a liUJe grove hy it- 
sidf. Fiom the trunk of the pedigiee, which was 
chiefly composed of laboureis and shepherds, an^e 
a huge sprout of fanners this was branched out 
into yeoinon, ami ended in a sheriff of the county, 
who was knighted for his good seivice to the ciown 
111 himging up an addrfss. Several of tlie iiamc.s 
that seemed to dispaiage the tauiily, being looked 
14)011 as mistakes, weie lopped otf as rotten or 
w'ltlieied; as, on the contiaiv, no small nuiuher ap- 
[leaiing without any titles, my cousin, to supply the 
ilel'ects of (he manusci ipt, acldi d at the end of 
I’acli of tliem. 

“This ti ee, so pruned, dressed, and cultivated, 
was, vvifhin a few Javs, tianspKinted into a huge 
sheet of vellum, ami jilaced in the gieat hall, v'here 
It attidits the vi'Heiation of his tenants cveiy Sun- 
day inoining, while they wait until his woiship is 
•eddy to go to < liuich ; wondeiing that a man who 
had so many lathers before him should not be made 
a kniglil, or at least a justice of the peace.” 
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Affej tni^; aludu's of less noLsy pr.ii.so — UaiinKN. 

It 13 reikoued a piece of lU-hreeding for one man 
to engross the whole talk to himself. For this rea- 
son, since I keep three’ visitiiig-days in the week, I 
am content rfiuw and then tif let my friendr put in, 
a word. Theic* aie several adv»ntageS hereby ao 
crniiig both to my readers and myself. As first, 
young nnd modest writer^ have an optjortunity ol 
getting into piint; again, the town enjoys the jdea- i 
sure of variety ; and posterity will see the humour ! 
of the present age, by the help of these* little lights ' 
into private and domestic life. *>The benefits 1 re- * 
j ceive from thcncfl such as these I gam more . 


lime for future spei'ulations ; pick up hints winch I 
improve for the public good; give advice; ^edrc^s 
grievances; and by leaving commodious spaces be- 
tween the seveial letters that I print, fuinibh out a ' 
Spectator, with little labour and great osteulatiou. 

“ Mil, Splctatou, 

“ 1 was mightily pleased with your speculation of 
Friday. Your sentnneiits are noble, and the whole 
worked up in such a manner as cannot but strike 
upon every reader. But give me leave to make this 
lemark; that while you write so pathetically on 
contentment, and a retired life, you soothe the pas- 
sion of melancholy, and depress the mind from 
actions truly glorious. Titlcb and honours are the 
reward of virtue; we therefore ought to bo affected 
With them; and though liglit minds are too mm h 
puffed uj) with exterior pump, yet I cannot see why 
it IS not as fiuly philosophical to admire the, glow- 
ing ruby, or the sparkling green of an emerald, as 
the fainter and less permanent beauties of a rose or 
a myrtle. If there arc men of extraurdinai y i.ipa- 
cities who he concealed fioni the world, I shouW 
imimle it to them as a blot iu their character, did 
not I believe it owing to the meanness uf their* for. 
tunc rather than of their spiiit. Cowley, who tells 
the ‘ifory of Aglai’is with so much pleasiue, was no 
btian^er to courts, nor insensible of piaise. 

Wh.U slinll I do to br for ever known, 

Aii«l make ilic ai;e toioinc niy own ■* 

was the icsnlt of a laudable ambition. It was not 
nulil alter frcrjmuit disap[)ointments that he termed 
himself (he medaneindy (Jowley; and he prai.sed 
‘•oliUidc when lie despaired of bhining in a court, 
d'lie soul of man is an active principle. He, tht:re- 
'foie, who withdraws himself from the scene before 
1 he has played iiib pait, ought to he hissed off the 
' stage, and laniiot bo deemed viiluous, because he 
refuses to answer liis end. I must own I am fired 
wilh an hom'st ambition to imitate every illustrious 
e.xample The battles of Blenheim and Ramilies 
liave more than once made me wish myself a soldier 
And, when I have seen those acliuns so nobly cele- 
biated by oiir puels. I have secielly aspired (u be 
one of that distinguished cla-i.s. Jbit in vain I wish, 
in vain I pant with the desiie of action. I am 
I chained down m ob'-eiinly, and the only pleasure 
I 1 can tako is in seeing so many blighter geniuges 
! join fheii friendly lights to add to the splendour of 
the thionc. Faiewell, then, dear Spec., and be- 
lieve me to bo with great emulation, and no envy, 
i “ Your professed Admirer, 

“ Will Hopeless ” 

“Sir, Middle Temple, Oct. 16 , 1714 . 

“ Though you formerly made idoquenco the sub- 
ject ol one or more of your pi4icrs, I do not remem- 
ber that you ever conMdered iL as jiosse'.sed by a set 
of people, who are so tar fruui making Quintihan’s 
rules their practice, that, I dare say lor them, they 
never heard of such an author, ami yet are no less 
masters of it than Tally or Demosthenes among the 
ancients, or whom you please amongst the moderns. 
I'hc* persons 1 am speaking of are our comiuon 
beggar-s about tins town ; and, that what 1 say is 
true, I appeal to any man who ha’* a hrait one 
degree Bolter than a stone. As for my pait, whe 
do not pretend to more humanity than my neigh- 
bours, I have ofteutimes gone fiom my vliambers 
with money in my pocket, and returned to them not 
only pMunylcSB, but destitute of a fai thing, wuihoui 
bestowing of it &j:y other way tla n on these eec’in 
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ing objects of pity. In short, I have seen more 
eloquence in a look from one of these despicable 
creatures than in the eye of the fairest she I ever 
saw, yet no one is a greater admirer of that sex than 
myself. What I have to desire of you is, to lay down 
some directions in order to guard against these power- 
ful or.ilors, or else I know nothing to the contrary 
but I must myself be forced to leave tbe profession 
of the law, and endeavour to get the qualifications 
necessary to that more profitable one of begging. 
But, in whichsoever of these two capacities I shine, 
I shall always desire to be your constant reader, 
and ever will be 

" Your most humble Servant, 

“ J. B. 

Sir, 

“ Upon reading a Spectator last week, where 
Mrs. Fanny Fickle submitted the choice of a lover 
for life to your decisive determination, aud imagining 
I might claim the favour of your advice m an affair 
of the like, but much more difficult nature, I called 
lor pen and ink, in order to draw tho characters of 
seven humble servants, whom 1 have equally encou- 
raged for sbme time. But alas! while I was re- 
flecting on the agreeable subject, and contriving an 
advantageous description of the dear person 1 was 
most inclined to favour, I happened to look int') my 
glass. The sight of the Miiall-pox, out of which [ 
am just recovered, tormented me at once with the 
loss of my captivating arts and my captives. The 
confuiion I was in, on this unhappy, unseasonable 
discovery, is inexpressible. Believe me, Sir, I was 
so taken up with the thoughts of your fair corre- 
fcpondout’s case, and so intent on my own design, 
tliat I fancied my sell as tuumphaiit in my conquests 
as ever. 

“ Now, Sir, finding 1 was incapacitated to amuse 
myself on that pleasing subject, 1 resolved to apply 
myself to you or your c.i''Uistical agent, for advice 
in my present circunistances. I am sensible the 
tincture of my skin, and the regulaiityof my fca- 
uircs, which the malice of my late illness has al- 
tered, arc 11 recoverable , yet do not despair but that 
hiss, by your assistance, may in some measure be re- 
parable, if you will please to propose a way for the 
iccovery of one only of my fugitives. 

“ One of them is m a more particular manner be- 
holden tome than the rest, he, for some private 
reasons, being desirous to be a lover incognito, 
always addressed me with billets-doux, which I was 
so careful of in my sickness that I secured tlie key 
ot my lovc-magazine under my head, and, hearing a 
noise of opening a lock m my chamber, endan- 
gered my life by getting out of bed, to prevent, if it 
iiad been attempted, the discovery of that amour. 

“ I have formerly made use of all those artifices 
which our sex daily practises over yours, to draw, 
as it were undosignedly, the eyes of a whole congre- 
gation to my pew; I have taken a pride in the 
uiiiiibcr of admirers at my afternoon levee; but am 
now quite another creature. 1 think, could I regain 
the attractive influence I once had, if I had a le- 
gion of suitors r should never be ambitious of enter- 
L.iiiniig more than one, I have almost contracted 
I an antipathy to the trifling discourses of impertinent 
I lovers , though 1 must needs own I have thought it 
I very odd of lute to hear gentlemen, instead of their 
I usual complaisances, fall into disputes before me of 
I politics, or else wcury me with the tedious repetition 
1 of how thankful I ought to be, and satisfied with my 
retovery but of so dangerous a distemper; this, 


though I am very sensible of the blessing, yeti can- 
not but dislike, because such advice from them 
rather seems to insult than comfort me, and reminds 
me too much of what I was ■ which melancholy con- 
sideration I cannot yet perfectly surmount, but hope 
your sentiments on this head will make it sup- 
portable. 

“ To show you what a value I have for your dic- 
tates, these are to certify the persons concerned, that 
iinlcbs one of them returns to his colours, if I may so 
call them now, before the winter is over, I will vo- 
luntarily confine myself to a retirement, where I will 
punish them all with my needle. I will be revenged 
on them by deciphering them on a carpet, humbly 
begging admittance, myself scornfully refusing it. 
If you disapprove of this, ns savouring too much of 
malice, be pleased to ai quaint me with a draught 
you like belter, and it shall bo faithfully performed 
by the unfortunate. 

“ Mgnimia.” 
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Si mihi lion anlrno fixum immotumque sederet 
Ne cm me vinolo velleni soi lare jujiuli, 

Postquam primus amor rieceptain niorte fefcllit. 

Si mm perldesum thaUnii tiedieque fuisset, 

Huic uni (ursan potm auccurnbere culpjc 

Vino iv 15. 

— Were I not resolv’d against Ibe yoke 
Of hapless niarrtni;e ; never to be curs’d 
With second love, so fatal was the first. 

To tins one error I might yield again — DKYriKN 

The following account hath been transmitted to 
me by the love-casuist • 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ Having in some former papers taken rare of the 
two states of virginity and marriage, and being 
willing that all people should be served m their turn, 
I this day drew out my drawer of w'ldows, where 1 
met with several cases, to each whereof I have rc 
turned satisfactory answers by the post. Tbe cases 
arc as follow • — 

“ Q. Whether Araoret be bound by a promise of 
marriage to Philander, made during her husbands 
life ? 

“ Q. Whether Sempronia, having faithfully given 
a promise to two several persons during tne la.st 
sickness of her husband, is not thereby loft at li- 
berty to choose which of them she pleases, or to re- 
ject them both for the sake of a new lover ? 

“ Clcora asks me, whether she be obliged to con- 
tinue single according to a vow made to her husband 
at the time of his presenting her with a diamond 
necklace ; she being infonned by a very pretty young 
fellow, of a good conscience, that such vows are in 
their nature sinful ? 

“ Another inquires, whether she hath not the right 
of Svidowhood, to dispose of he.8elf to a gentleman of 
real merit, who presses very hard ; her husband 
eing irrecoverably gone in a consumption ? 

“ An unreasonable creature hath the confidence 
to ask, whether it he proper for her to marry a man 
who IS younger than ner eldest son ? 

^ “ A scrupulous wefi-spoken matron, who gives 

rac a great many jood words, only doubts, whether 
she is not obliged lu conscience to shut up her two 
inarnagoable daughters, until such time us she hath 
comfortably disposed of herself? 

“ Sophronia, who seems hj her phrase and spelling 
to be a pers^'n of condition, '^ets forth, that whereas 
she hath a great evitatc, and is .but a wuman, she 
desires to be informed, whethei she would not do pru- 
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I dcntly to marry Camillus, a very idle tall young 
lipllow, who hath r*o fortuue of bis own, and conse- 
quently hath nothing else to do but to manage 
hers ?” 

Before I speak of widows, 1 cannot but observe 
one thing, which I do not know how to account for; 
a widow 18 always more nought after than an old 
maid ot the same age. It is common enough among 
ordinary people, for a sUlc virgin to set up a shop 
jn a place where she is not known , where the large 
tbuinb-nng, supposed to be given her by her hus- 
band, quickly recommends her to some wealthy 
neighbour, who takes a liking to the jolly widow, 
that would have overlooked the venerable spinster. 

Thetiuth of it IS, if we look into this set of women, 
we hud, according to tho diflercnt characters or cii- 
cumstances wherein they are lelt, that widows may 
be divided into those who raise love and those who 
rai}.e compassion. 

But, not to ramble from this subject, there are 
two things in which consists chiefly the glory of the 
widow — the love of her deceased husband, and the 
care/)f her children ; to which may he added a thud, 
arising out of the former, such a prudent conduct as 
may do honour to both 

A widow possessed of all these three qualities 
makes not only a virtuous but a sublime character. 

Tlnue IS something so great and so generous in 
this slate of life, when it is accompanied with ail its 
VII lues, that it is the subjectof one ofthe liucst among 
our modern tiagedies m the person of Audromathe, 
and hath im t with a universal and deserved ap- 
plause, when introduced upon our English stage 
by Mr. Phillijis. 

The most memoiable widow in histoiy is Queen 
j Artemisia, who nut only erected tho tamous mausTi- 
] leuin, but drank up the ashes of her dead lord , 

I thereby enclosing them in a nobler monuinent tlian 
i tlidtiJnch she had built, though deservedly esteemed 
I one ol the wonders ot architecture. 

! This la^t lady seems to have had a belter title to a 
second husband than any 1 have read of, binco not 
I one dust ot her hist was remaining. Our modem 
j heroines might think a husband a very bitter draught, 

I and Would have good leasoii to complain, if they 
I might not accept of a sc< ond partner until they had 
j taken such a troublesome method of losing the me- 
I inory of the liist. 

1 shall add to these illustrious examples out of 
ancient story, a remarkable instance ofthe delicacy 
of our ancestors m relation to the state of widow- 
hood, as I find it recorded lu Cowell’s Interpreter.* 
“ At East and West Eiiborue, in the county of 
Berks, if a customary tenant clie, the widow shall 
have what the law calls her froebcnch in all his copy- 
hold lands, du7n ct ca^ta Juni tt, that is, while she 
lives single and chaste ; but if she commit incon- 
tineucy she forfeits he/ estate ; yet if she will coAie 
into the couit riding backward upun a black ram, 
with his tail in her hand, and say the words follow- 
ing, the steward is bound by the custom to readmit 
her to her freebench. 

‘ • Here I am, ■* m 

Huly,ig uiH)!! a black ninff. 

Like a whure as I inn , 

And fur my enneum crununvt 
Have lost my luncuvi bancufii , 

• Ami for my tail's gaitie 
Have done taw wordly shame, 

Therefore I pray you, Mr Steward, lei me have my 
land again ' " 

* No record of this kmd Is to he fotind In the edition of 
Dr well's luterpreier of 1637, 4lo 


The like custom there is in the manor of Torre in 
Devonshire, and other parts of the West. 

It is not impossible but I may in a little time 
present you with a register of Berkshire ladies, and 
other w'cstern dames, who rode publicly upou this 
occasion ; and I hope the town will be entertained 
with a cavalcade of widows. 
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<^nl Dcorum 

MiuienbuH sapientcr uti, 

Duraiiujue callet paupenom pan. 

Peju'ique lotho flagitium Uiuet 
Non lUo pro c.^ris amicia 

Aul patria Umidus pcrire — Hor 4 Od ix 47 
Who spend tlieir treasure freely, as 'twas glv n 
Lty the larue bounty ul indulgent Heav'ii' 

Who 111 II nxt un.alterable slate 
bnille at the doubtful tide of fate. 

And scorn alike ber friendship and her hate . 

Who poison Itms than falsehood fear, 

Loath to purchuso life no dear. 

Dut kindly foi liieir fiicnd cmbr.ice cold death. 

And seal their country s lovo with their departing breath 

SiKPNjnr 

It must be owned that foar is a very powerful 
passion, since it is cutepined ono of the,grcate»t of 
virtues to subdue it. It being implanted in us for 
our prescM'vation, it is no wonder that it sticks close 
to us long as we have any thing we are willing 
to prcseivc. But as life, and all its cnjoymentB, 
would he scarce worth the keeping if we wcie under 
a pcipctual dread of losing them, it is tlie business 
of leligioii and philosophy to free us from all un- 
necessary anxieties, and direct oui fear to its propei 
object. 

If vve consider the painfulness of this passion, 
and the violent effects it produces, we shall hci* 
how dangerous it is to gue way to it upon slight 
occasions. Some have tnghteiied themselves into 
madness, others have given up iheir lives to these 
apprehensions The story ol a man who grew grey 
in the space of one night’s anxiety is very famous. 

O 1 nux quam loiiga es, qua> facit una aenom ' 

A tedious night indeed, that makes a young ni.iii old 

These appiohcnsions, if they proceed from a con- 
sciousness of guilt, are the sad warnings of reason ; 
and may excite our pity, but admit of no remedy. 
When the hand of the Almighty is visibly lifted 
against the impious, the heart of mortal man cannot 
withstand him. We have this passion sublimely 
represented in the punishineut of the Egyjitians, 
tormented with the plague of darkness, in the 
apocryphal book of Wisdom, ascribed to Solomon. 

“ For when unrighteous men thought to oppress 
the holy nation , they being shut up m their houses, 
the prisoners of darkness, and fettered with the 
bonds of a long night, lay there exiled from the 
eternal Providence. For while they Niipposcd to ho 
hid in their secret sins, they were scutteiod under a 
dark veil of forgetfulness, being horribly astonished 
and troubled with strange apparitions. — Fur wicked- 
ness, condemned by her own witness, is vciy 
timorous, and, being oppressed with < onsciencc, 
always forecasteth grievous things* For fear is 
uolhnig else but a betraymg of the succours which 
reason offereth.— For the whole world shined with 
clear light, and none wore hindered in their labour. 
Over them only was spread a heavy night, an image 
of that darkness which should afterwards receive 
them; but yet were they unto themselves more 
grievous than the darkness.”* 

* Wiad. xviL pusmn 
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To fear so justly grounded no remedy can be j 
proposed; but a man (who hath no great gu.lt 
banging upon his mmd, who walks in the plain 
path ol justice and integrity, and yet, either by 
natural complexion, or contirmed prejudices, or 
neglect of serious rellcction, suffers himself to be 
moved by this abject and unmanly passion) would 
do well to consider that there is nothing which de- 
serves his fear, but that beneficent Being who is his 
Jricnd, hi8 protector, his father. Were tins one 
thought strongly fixed m the mind, what calamity 
would be dreadful? What load can infamy lay 
upon us when we are sure of the approbation of him 
who will repay the disgrace of a uioment with the 
glory of eternity ? What sharpness is there in pain 
and diseases, when they only hasten us on to the 
pleasures that will never fade ^ What sting is in 
death, when we are assured that it is only the be- 
ginning of life ^ — A man who lives so us not to fear 
to die, is inconsistent with himself if he dehveis 
himself up to any incidental anxiety. 

The intrepidity of a just good man is so nobly set 
forth by IIomcc, that it cannot be too often re- 
peated . — 

■ 1 lie ruan resolv'd and steady to lus trust, 

Inflexihlo to ill, and obsrin.ilely jusl. 

May the nide ralddo’s imhoIoikc dospcje. 

'I'beir St nseless clainouis and linnulluuus i rie' 

The tyrant's liercem he *> 

And the stem hrow and tlie haish voice defies. 

And with sLipouor j^realin'ss sanies 
Not the ronnh vvinrUsiiid, tlnit deforms 
Aetna a bl.uK.yulf. .iiid vexes it with stomih, 

'1 he .stubborn virtue of his .soul can move , 

Not tlie red arm of .ingry Jove, 

Tluit flingfi the thunder trom the sky, 

And gives it raye to roar, ami .strength to fly 
MfiouUl the whole fi.mie of nature round turn break, 

In ruin and coiilu.'ion burl d. 

He uiu t'ljc ern’d, would heai the mighty crack. 

Ami siaiul se( me aiiiidst a tilling world 

The V iTiity of Icur may be yet furthei illustrated 
if wo icllect, 

Fust, What we fear nuiy not come to pass No 
tminaii scheme can be so accurately projected but 
some little circumstance lutervemiig may spoil it. 
lie who directs tho luaitot nian at liis pleasure*, and 
understands the thoughts long helor<>, may, by ten 
thousand accidents, oi an iiiiinediale change in tin* 
incbruitioiis of men, disconceit the must subtle pio- 
ject, and turn it to the benefit of his own sertants. 

In the next place we should consider, though the 
evil we imiigiiie .should come to pass, it may be much 
more suppoi table than it appeared to be. As there 
18 no prosperous state of hie without its calamities, 
'o there is no adversity without its benefits. Ask 
the great ami powerful, if they do not feel the pangs 
d envy and ambition. Inquiie of the poor and 
needy, if tiicy have not tasted the sweets of quiet 
aud contentment. Even under the pains of body, 

I ihe infidelity of friends, or the misconstructions put 
I upon our lamlable actions ; our minds, when for 
some time accustomed to these piessures, arc sen- 
I sible of secret flowings of comfort, the present le- 
ward of a pious resignation. The evils ot this life 
appear like rock.^ and preeipices, rugged and barren 
at a distance; imt at our nearer approach we find 
little fruitful spots, and relre-ihing spnng.s, mixed 
with the harshucss and deloi unties of nature. 

I III the last place we may comfort ourselves with 
1 this consideration, that, as the thing feared may not 
j leach us, so we may not roach what we fear. Our 
I lives may not extend to that dreadlul point which 
I we have in view. He who knows all our failings, 
j and will not suffer us to be tempted beyond our 


strength, is often pleased, in his tender seventy, to so- 
parate the soul from its body and miseries together. 

It we look forward to him for help, we shall never 
1 be HI danger of falling down those precipices which 
! our imagmation is apt to create. Like those who 
' walk upon a hue, if we keep our eye fixed ujion one 
I point, we may stop forward securely ; whereas an 
I impiudent or t owardly glance on either side will 
j infallibly destroy us. 
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I Qui bollus homo J"5i, CoKa, pu^illus homo t'st 

Maiit. KpH; 1 10 

' A pretty ftllovv is but half iimun. 

, CicEKO hath observed that a jest is never uttered 
1 with a belter giacc than when it is Accompanied 
with a serious countenance. When a pleasant 
i thought plays in the featui es before it d scovers itself 
j Ml words, it raises too great an expectation, and loses 
I the advantage of gniug surprise. Wit and humoui 
j aie no less poorly lei oiiimended by a levity of plnase, 

I and that kind ot language whuh may be distiii- 
j guished by the name ol Cant, llidirulo is never 
more strong than when it is concealed in giaviLy. 

' Tuie humour lies in tlio thought, and aiises from 
I the representation of images in odd circumstances 
' and uiiLommon lights. A pleasant thought strikes 
I us by the force ot its natural beauty; and the mirth 
' of it IS geneially rather palled Uian heightened by 
I tliat iidiculous plir.iseology which is so much lu 
j I'asliioii among the pretendeis to humour and plea- 
j .s.uitry. This tribe ot men are like our mountebanks: 
j they m.ike a man a wit by putting him in a fun- 
i tqstie habit, 

I Our iiUle Imilesque authors, who are the delight I 
{ of ordinary readeis, geneially abound in these pert ^ 
' phiases, whicli have in them moie viv.ieitv than wit. 

: 1 lately .saw an instant e of this kind of wiiting, 

, which gave me so lively an idea of it, that I could 
I not forbear begging a copy of the letter from the 
I gentleman who showed it to me. It is vvntten hy a 
umntry wit, U])oii the occasion of the rejoicings on 
; the day of the king’s coionation. 
i 

I “ PavSt two o’clock, and a frosty morning. 

I “ Dear Jack, 

“ I have just left the right worshipful and his 
myrmidons about a sneaker of five gallons. The 
whole magistracy was pretty well disguised before I 
gave them the slip. C)ur friend the alderman was 
half-seas over before the bonfiie was out. We had 
with us tho attorney, and two or three other blight 
fellows. The doctor plays least in sight. 

“ Af nine o’clock in the evening we set fire to the 
whore of Babylon. Tho devil acted his part to a 
miraele. He has made his fortune by it. We equip- 
ped the young dog with a tester apiece. Honest old 
Brow'n of England was very drunk, and showed his 
loyalty to the tune of a hundred rockets. The mob 
drank the king’s health, on their marrow bones, m 
mother Day’s double. They whipped us half a dozen 
hogsheads. Poor Tom Tyler had like (p have been 
‘demolished ,yvith the end of a skyrocket, that fell 
u^ou the bridge of his nose as he was drinking the 
king's health, and spoiled his tip. Tho mob wero 
veiy loyal till about midnight, when they grew a 
little mutinous for more liquor. They had Tike to 
have dumbfounded the justice; and his clerk came 
in to ins assistance^ and took them all down in black 
and white. 
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“ When I had been huzzaed out of my seven 
•enses, I made a visit to the women, who were guz- 
Llmg very comfortably. Mrs. Mayoress clipped the 
king’s English Clack was the word. 

“ 1 forgot to tell thee that every one of the posse 
had his hat cocked with a dislich ; the senators sent 
us down a cargo of riband and metre for the oc- 
casion. 

“ Sir Unhard, to show his zeal for the Protestant 
religion, is at the expense of a tar-barrel and a ball. 
1 peeped into the knight's great hall, and saw a very 
pretty bevy of spinsters. My dear relict was amongst 
them, and ambled in a country dance as notably a-s 
the best of them. 

“Ma\ all his majesty's liege subjects love lumas 
well as hib good peojile of this his ancient borough ' 
Adieu 
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Torva Minialluriei'» impleriiiit cornua bombis, 

I.t raptuin vitulo cdj)ul ahl.iluui superbo 
Bassaris, etlyiioein M.ena.s (lexura rorynilus, 

• Fvkui uiKPaiii'dt repvirabilis adsoii.it bo 

Pkr bdt 1 119 

'1 ticir ( roukocl honis Ibe Miinailoniaii < rok\ 

I 111 liiast'< lii''iiii'd , and Bassaiis, who sk-w 
'PIk si'oinfiil j air. \Nilh swnrd atlv.uu'od on bl^h. 

Made frnm Ills iK(k his hiiU'jhIy he.ul to fly. 

.And M ('IMS wlien, with i\y-bridles bound, 
bbe led llie spoilt. d l>n.x, llieii Ik'ion around, 
livioii Iroin v\ 001^5 and llotids rcne.iting Fche s sound 
• Duiokv 

Tiifkk arc two extremes in the style of luimour, 
one ol uhicli ((insists in the use of that little pert 
phraseology which 1 took notice ot iii my last paper; 
the titlier in the alTec'tatioii ofstiained and pompous 
expressions, fetched fiom the learned languages. Tiie 
first sa VOIDS too much of tlie town ; the other of 'the 
college. 

As nothing illustrates better than example, I 
sliall here jiresent my reader with a letter of pedantic 
humour, which \\a^ wiitten by a young geTitlemaii 
of the uiiivcrsily to his fiieiid, on the same occasion, 
and fiom the same place, as the lively epistle pub- 
lished in my last Spectator. 

“ Dkah Culm,* 

“ It IS now the third watch of the night, the 
greatest pait ot whuh I havii spent round a capa- 
cious bowl of (hiua, filled with the choicest products 
ol both the Indies. I was placed at a iiuadrangular 
table, diametrically opposite to the macc-bearer. 
The \isage of that veneiablc herald wa.s, accoiding 
to custom, most gloriously illuminated on this joy- 
ful occasion. The mayor and aldermen, those pil- 
•ars of oui constiiution, began to totter; and if any 
one at the lioard could have so far aiticulated, as to 
have demanded intelligibly a reinfoi cement ofliquor, 
the whole assembly had been by this lime extended 
under the table. • * 

“ The celebration of this night’s solemnity was 
opened by the obstreperous joy of drummers, who, 
with their parchment thunder, gave a signal lor the 
appearance of the mob under their several elasse.s 
and denominations. They were quickly 'joined by 
the melodious clank of marfowboiies and cleavers, 
whilst a chorus of bells filled up the \;ui>cert. A 
pyramid of stack-fagots cheereil the hearts of the 
populace with the'promisft of a blaze; the gunsh: d 
no sooner uttered the prologue, but the heavens 
were brightened with artificial meteors and stars of 

* A caut word for a chainber-compaAion and bed-feliow at 

ciillepe. 


our own making ; and all the High-street lighted up 
from one end to another with a galaxy of candles. 
We collected a largess for the multitude, who tip- 
pled eleemosynary until they grew exceeding voci- j 
lerous. There was a pasteboard pontiff, with a little 
swarthy demon at his elbow, who, by his diabolical 
whispers and insinuations, tempted hia hohuess into 
the liic, and then left him to shift for himself. The 
mobile were very sarcastic with their clubs, and gave 
the old gentleman seveial thumps upon his triple 
het^-piece.* Tom Tyler’s phiz is something da- 
maged by the fall ot a rocket, which hath almost 
spoiled the gnomon of his countenance. The mirth 
of the commons grew so very outrageous, that it 
found work tor our friend of the quorum, who, by the 
help of his amanuensis, took down all their names 
and their crimes, with a design to produce his manu- 
script at the next quarter .se.ssious,” &c. &c. &r. 

I shall subjoin to the foregoing piece of a letter 
the following copy ot verses translated from an 
Itaban jioet, who was the Cleveland ot his ago, and 
had multitudes of admirers. The subject is an ac- 
cident that happened under the reign of Pope Leo, 
when a firelock, that had been prepared upon the 
castle of St. Angelo, began to play befi^re its time, 
being kindled by a Hash of lightning. The author 
hath wiiften his poem in the same kind of style as 
that J have alieady exemplified m prose. Every 
line in it is a riddle, and the reader must be forced 
to considei it twice oi tin ice, before he will know 
that the Lyme’s teneinciii is a tub, and Bacchus's 
ca.^t-ioat a hogshead, &c. 

) "Twas mpht, ami heaxen, a Cyilop-* all the (lay. 

An Art<us now, did eounUess eyrs display , 

In c\»Ty window Rome h< r joy declarci, 

All bnjjht and studded willi lerreslruil slain. 

A blarintj cliaai of ligiils her rooL ndwines. 

And round lier net k the mingled lu'^tre shines: 

The Cynu’s rolling tenemonl eoiispiros 
With liaci'hu.s hH casi-L 0 <il to feod the fires. 

I'hc pile, still bin with undiscoverd shows, 

Tho I'usi.iu pile, did iasi its lri“i(>hl disclo.se. 

Where the proud tops of Rome s new A-tnu rise, 

Whence giants saJJy, ami invade the skies, 

Wluht now tho u'uUiliido expect the lime, i 

Ami tlicir tir'd eyes the lolly mountain thliib, i 

A tliousand iron mouths fhoir voices try, ' 

Ami tliunder out a drcedful harmony : ! 

In treble notes the small artillery jdays, j 

Th(* ilccp-rnouth’d cannon bellows in the oaas , I 

Tho hill ring pile now heaves, and, having given j 

Proofs of tin travail, sighs in Hanies to heaven. j 

The clouds envelop'd heav’n from human .sight, ^ 

Queiuli d ev'ry stai, and put out ev ry light , j 

Now real thunder grumbles in tlie skies. 

And in dLsdainful murmurs Rome dehes 
Nor doth its answer d (.hulleiige Rome deiUne , 

But, whilst both parties in full concert join, 

While Itfiav n and cartli in uval [leeh resound, 

'Ihe doubtful crat ks the hearer s soiisc confound i 
Whelhi'r the claps of Ihuuderbolls they hear, 

Or else the burst of t aiuion wounds their ear , j 

Whellier clouds rag'd by struggling metals real 
Or struggling clouds in Koinaii metahs jient • 

Hut, O rny Muse, Iho whole adventure tell. 

As ev'ry accident in order fell 

Tall groves of trees the Hadrian tower surround, 
Fictitious trees with pajicr garlands wown'd j 

Those know no spring, but when their oodiea sprout i 
In fire, and shoot their gilded blosgoins out , 


• The pope's U.ixa, or triple mitre. 

■tThis copy of verses ifl atran.slalioufrorn the Latin in Stradn’s 
ProUisiones Acadeniicae, Ate and an mutdlion originally of the 
.siyle and maimer of Camillo Quemo, aurnamed the Arch-poet 
His character and his wntings wero equally singular : he was 
poet and buffoon to LcoX , and the toiiimon butt of that face- 
tious pondflf and his coiuliers. bee bLrjda> Prolusiones, Oxon 
174.5, p 241, and Haylc's lUcUouary, art Leo X, 
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When bla/.lng leaves appeal aho\ u iheir headi 
And into branehnig naiueh their bodies <^pread 
Whilst real thunder splits the hniiaruent. 

And heav'n a whole roof in one vast cleft is rent. 

The liiree-forkod tongue nniidst the rupture lolls, 

'J hen drops, and on Llio airy turret falls. 

The trees now kindle, and the giuland bums, 

And ihouMiiiid Ihundertiolts for one returns . 

Brigades of huriuiig art lies upward fly. 

Bright apeors and .shilling .spearmen mount on high 
KhiSh in the clouds, and glitter in tho sky 
A seven-fold shield of spheres doth heav'n defend. 
And back again the blunted weapons send. 
Unwillingly they fall, aud dropping down, 

Pour out llieir souls, Iheir aulph'rous souls, and gToSin 

With joy, great Sir, we view’d this pompous show. 
While Ueav ’n lliat sat sinsctator still till now, 

Itself turn d actor, proud to pleasure you : 

And so 'tis ht.whon Leo s fires appear, 
lhat Ileav'n itself should turn an engineer 
Tliat Ileav'n Used should all its wonders show. 

And orbs above consent with orbs below 
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Ncque enim coiioludcre versum 

Dixeris omc satis , neque si quis .senbat, uti nos 
Serinonl propiora, pules huiic case poetani 

lloii I bat IV 40 

‘ 'Tia ntft enough the rnensur'd feet to close* 

Nor will you gi\o a poet h tumiu to those 
Wliose humble verse, like muie, approaches prose 

“ Mn. Sl’KCTAroh, ^ 

You having, m jour two la«.t Spectatora, given 
the town u couple of remarkable letters in very dif- 
feicnt styles, 1 take this opportunity to olftr to you 
some remarks upon the epistolary way of writing in 
ver,.c. This IS a species of poetry by itself ; aud 
has not so much as been hinted at in any of the 
Arts of Poetry that have ever fallen into my hands, 
neither has it m any age, or any nation, been so 
much cultivated as the other several kinds of poesy 
A man of genius may, if be pleases, write letters in 
ver.su upon all manner of subjects tliat are capable 
of being embellished uitli wit and language, and 
may render them new and agreeable by giving the 
projier turn to them. But, in sjieaking at present of 
epistolary poetiy, 4 ^sould be understood to mean 
only such wntings m this kind as have been in Use 
amongst the anoioiits’, and have been cojiied from thc-m 
by some moderns. These may be reduced into two 
classes • in the one I shall range love-letters, letters 
of friendship, and letters upon mournful occasions 
in the other I .shall place such epistles in verse as 
may properly be called familiar, critical, and moral; 
to which may be added letters of rauth and humour. 
Ovid for the first, and Horace for the latter, are the 
best originals we have left. 

“ lie, that 18 ambitious of succeeding in the Ovi- 
dian way, should first examine his heart well, and 
feel whether his passions (especially those of the 
gentler kind) play easy; since jt is not his wit, but 
the delicacy and tenderness of Ins sentiments, that 
will affect his readers. His versification likewise 
should be soft, and all his numbers flowing and 
querulous. 

“ The qualifications requisite for writing epistles, 
after the model given us by Horace, are of a quite 
different Datn?h. He that would excel m this kind 
must have a good fund of strong masculine sense;' 
to this there must bo joined a thorough knowledge 
of mankind, together with an insight mto the busi- 
ness and the prevailing humours of the age. Oiii 
author must have lus mind well-seasoned with the 
finest precepts of morality, and be filled with nice 
reflections upon the bright and the dark sides of 
human life ; he must be a master of refined raillery. 


aud understand the delicacies as well as tho absur- 
dilies of conversation. He must have a liveU turn 
of wit, With an easy and concise manner of expres- 
sion ; every thing he says must be in a free and difl- 
engaged manner. He must be guilty of nothing 
that betrays the air of a recluse, but appear a man of 
the world throutrhout. Ills illustrations, his conipa- 
rison.s, aud the greatest parts of his images, must be 
drawn from common life. Strokes ol satire and 
crititism, as well as panegyric, judiciously thrown 
111 (and us it were by-the-bye), give a Vondcrtul 
life and ornament to composition.s of this kind. Bnt 
let our poet, while ho writes epistles, though never 
so familiar, still remember that he wTiles in verse, 
and mu.st for that reason have a more than ordin.irj 
caie not to fall into prose, aud a vulgar diction, ex- 
cepting where the nature and humour of the thing 
do necessarily require it. In this point Horace liath 
been thought by some critics to be somctinies caic- 
less, as well as too negligent of hi.s versification ; of 
which he seems to have been sensible himself. 

“ All I have to add is, that both these manners of 
writing may be made as entertaining, in their way, 
as any other species of poetry, if undertaken by 
persons duly qualified; and the latter sort may be 
managed so as to become in a peculiar maniiei in- 
structive. “ I am,” &c. 

1 shall add an observation or two to the remarks 
of my ingenious correspondent , aud, iii the first 
place, take notice, that subjects of the most sublime 
nature are often treated in the epistolary way with 
advantage, as in the famous epistle of lloraie to 
Augustus. The poet surprises us with his pomp, 
and seems rather betrayed into bis subject than to 
have aimed at it by design. He ajipours, like the 
VI, sit of a king incognito, with a mixture of I'dini- 
liarity and grandeur In works of this kind when 
the digintj of the subject luiirics the poet mio de- 
scriptions and sentiments seemingly unpremedi- 
tated, by a sort ot inspiration, it is usual foi iiim to 
Tecollect himself, and fall back giacelully into the 
natural stvlc of a letter. 

I might here mentiuii an epistolary jiocin, just 
published by jMi. Kusden, on the king’s accession 
to the throne; wherein, amongst many othei noble 
and beautilul stiokes of piietrj, his leader may see 
this rule very happily observed. 

No. 619.] FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1711. 

tlura 

Exercejiniperia, ct ramos Lonipcaee flucntos. 

Viio. (jKorg 11 309. 

FaitI a rigorous nw.iy, 

Ami lop (Jic loo luxuriant bougln aw.iy 

I HAVE often thought that if the several letters 
which aic written to me under the charai ter ol the 
Spectator, and which I have, .not made use of, w'cro 
published in a volume, they would not be an un en- 
tertaining collection. The variety of the subjects, 
styles, sentiments, and informations, which are 
transmitted to me, would lead a very curious, or 
very idle, reader, insensibly along through a great 
many pages. I knows some authors who would pick 
up a secret «history out of such materials, and make 
a bookseller an alderman by the copy. I shall 
therefore carefully preserve the original papers in a 
room set apart for that purpose, to the end that 
they may be of service to posteritj ; but shall at 
present coqtent myself with owning the receipt of 
several letters, lately come to tny hands, tbc authors 
whereof arc impatient for an answer. 
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Clarissa, whose letter is dated from Cornhill, dc^ 
sires to be eased m some scruples relating to the 
skill of astrologers.— Referred to the dumb man for 
an answer. 

J. C. who proposes a love-case, as ho calls it, to 
the love-casuist, is hereby desired to speak of it to 
the minister of the parish : it being a case of con- 
science. 

The poor young lad^, whose letter is dated Oc- 
tober ‘26, who complains of a harsh guardian and 
an unkind brother, can only have ray good wishes, 
unless she pleases to be more particular. 

The petilioii of a ceitam gentleman, whose name 
I have forgot, famous for renewing the curls of de- 
cayed periwigs, iM referred to the censor of small 
wares. 

The remonstrance of T. C. against the profana- 
tion of the sabbath by barbers, shoe-cleaners, See., 
bad better be offered to the society of reformers. 

A learned and laborious treatise upon the ait of 
fencing, returned to the author. 

To the gentleman of Ox.ford, who desires me to 
inseut a copy of Latin verses, which were denied a 
place ill tlie univcrsily books. Answer Nonumque 
p7cmutu7 in aunxifn. 

To my learned correspondent who writes against 
Mastei’s gowns, and poke sleeves, with a word m 
(.b'fenco ot large scarfs. Answer ; I resolve not to 
rai^e animosities amongst the clergy. 

To loe lady who writes with rage against one of 
her own sex, upon *the at count ot party warmth. 
Answer . Is nut the lady she writes against reckoned 
handsome ? 

1 desire Tom 'rruelovo (who sends ino a sonnet 
upon his mistress, with a desire to print it imme- 
diately ) to consider that it i« long since I was in lovtf. 

I shall answer a very profound letter from my 
old friend the upholsLeier, who is still inquisitive 
whether the king of Sweden be living or dead, by 
whispeiing him in the ear, that I believe ho is alive. 

Lot Mr. Dappeiwit consider, What is that long 
stoiy of the cuckoldom to me ? 

At the ea>'ne.st desire of Monimia’s lover, who de- 
clares himself vei y })cniteul, he is recorded in my 
paper by the name of the faithful Castaho. 

The petition of Chailos Cocksure, which the peti- 
tioner styles “ very reasonable,” rejected. 

Tne raemoridl of Philander, whu h he desires may 
be dispatched out of hand, postponed 

1 desire S. II. nut to repeat the expression “ under 
the sun,” so often m his next letter. 

The letter ot P. S., who desires either to have it 
printed entire, or committed to theilames; not to 
be printed entire. 


No.6‘20. MONDAY, NOVEMBER, 15, 1714. 

Hic vir, hir est, tibi nucm promitU seepius autlis » 
ViRO vL 791. 

Behold the promis’d chief! 

Having lately presented my reader with a copy 
of verses full of the false sublime, I shall here com- 
municate to him an exijellent specimen ofThe true: 
though it hath not been yet piiblished, the judicious 
reader will readily discern it to be the work of a 
master; and if he hath read that noble porm on the 
prospect^of peace, ij|c will qjot be at a loss to guess at 
the author. 

THE ROYAL PROGRESS 
When Brunsvvirk hrsl appeared, each honest heart, 

Inleiii on verse^flisdained the rules of art, 

For him llie songbtera, in unmeaaur'tt odes 
Debas'd Alcides, and doLhrou'd the ffous 


In golden clmin.s the kings of India led, 

Or rent the turban from Uie sullan’s head. 

One, in old fables, and the pagan a alram, 

With nymphs imd tntnns, wafts him o’er tho main. 
Another draws fierce Lucifer lu arms, 

And fills tho mferiial region with alarms; 

A third awakes some druul to foretel 
Each future triumph from his dreary cell 
Exploded fancies ' that iii \ am deceive, 

W^lule the mind uuuseaU's what she can’t uehex'e 
Wy Muse Ih’ expected hero shall pursue 
Prom clime to chme, and keep him sUU In vlev\ , 

His shilling march describe m faithful lays. 

Content to paint him, nor presume to praise . 

Their channs, if charms they have, tin* truth siipidies, 
And from the theme uulubour'd beauties rise 

By longing naUons for the throne design’d, 

And call'd to guard the rights of human kind , 

Wbth secret grief his godlike soul repinoH, 

And Britain s crown with joyless lustre shines, 

W'hile pray'rs and tears his dcstin d progress stay. 

And crowds of mourners choke their sovereign's way, 
Not so he m.irch’d when hostile squadrons stood 
In scenes of de.itli, and fir'd his generous blood . 

When his hot courser p.aw d tli' Hungari.in plain. 

And adverse legions stood the shock in vain 
Ills frontiers jnusl, the Belgian bounds he views. 

And cross the level fields Ins march pursues 
Here pleas'd the land of freedom to survey. 

He greaUy sconis the Hurst of boundless sway 

0 er the tliin soil, with .silent joy, he spies » 

Tr.uispl anted woods and borrow'd verdure rise. 

Where ev’ry meadow won with toil and blood 
From haughty tyrants and the raging flood, 

WiVli fiuils and flowers the I'areful hind supplies, 

And clothes the marshes in a rich disguise 

but h wealth for frugal hands doth Heav ii decree. 

And such tby gifts, celestial Libeily ‘ 

Through stately towns, and many a fertile plain. 

The pomp advances to the neighbouring inaiii, 

Whole nations crowd around with joyful cries, 

And view Uio hero with insatiate eyes 

In Haga'.s lower-* he waits fill ^tern gales 
Propitious rise to swell the Brllislniails 
Hither the lame of F.ngland's monarch brings 

1 he vows and fnenclNlups of the neighb'nng Vangs ; 
Mature in wisdom, bis extensive nmifl 

Takes in the bleiulrd nileiest of mankind, 

I’he World’s greal patriot Calm thy anxious breast 
Secure in him, O Europe, Uil^e thy rest. 

Henceforth thy kingdoms shall remain eonfin d 
By rocks or streams, the mounds which He.iv’n de*icn d 
The Alps their new-made monarch shall rcstMin, 

Nor shall thy hills. Pyrene, rise in vain 

But see, to Biitain a isle the squadrons sl.md. 

And leave the sink mg lowers and less'mng land 
The royal bark bounds o ei the floating pi.iln, 

Breaks through the billows, and divides the main 
O’er tho vast deep, groat monarch dart thine eyes, 

A wat ry prosjiecl bounded by (he skies. 

Ten Ihous.uid vessels, from ten ihousand sliores, 

Bring gums and gold, ami either India'.'* Mlore.s. 

Behold (he iributes hast iung to thy throne, 

And see the wide hori/,on all thy own 

Still IS it thine , tho’ now the cheerful crew 
Hail Albion s cliffs just wliitenmg to the view 
Bc'foro the wind with swilling sails they rule. 

Till '1 haines rc'ceives llieiii In liis opening tide 
The monarch hears the thund ring iieah around. 

From trembling woods and echoing hills rebound. 

Nor misses yet. amid tho deaf'niug tram. 

The roarings of the hoarse resounding mam 

As in the flood he sails, from cither side 
He views his kingdom in its rural pride , 

A various scene the wide-spread l.mdscapc yields 
O'er rich enclosures and luxuriani fields, 

A lowing herd each ferule pasture fills. 

And dwtant flocks stray o'er a thousand hills. 

Fair Greenwich hid in woods, with new delight, 

(Shade above shade) now uses lo the bight - 
His woods ordain’d to visit every slioro, 

And guard the island which they grac'd belore 

The sun now rolling down the weslcrn way, 

A blaze of fires renews the fading d.iy , 

Unruniber'd harks the regal b.irgo enfold, 

Biijiht’iiing the IwlUght with iUlveaniy gold. 
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Lens tbu k the finny sboulM, u cnuntless fry, 

Uefore the whale or kingly dolphin lly . 

Ill one v.iat shout he seeks the crowded strand, 

.And in a peal of thunder gams Urn land. 

Welcome, great stranger! to our longing eyes. 
Oh! king desired, udoj)tcd Albion cries, 

For thee the East breath’d out a pro^ji rous breo/c. 
Bright were the suns, and gently swcU'd the seas, 
'I'hy presence did each doubtful heart compose. 
And factions wonder'd that they once were foes 
That joyful day they lost each hostile name, 

The same their aspect, and their voice die same. 

So two fair twins, whose features were design'd 
At one soft moment in the mother's mind, 

Sliow each the other with reDected grace. 

And the same beauties bloom in either faee ! 

'1 lie pu/iled strangers which is w’hich inquire, 
Delusion grateful to the smiling sire 

From that •fair hill, where hoary sages boaat 
To name the stars, and count the heavenly host. 

By tiie next dawn doth great Augusta rise, 

Troud tov\n * the noblest scene neiioath the skies 
O er 'riiaines her thousand spires their lustre shed. 

And a vast navy hidos his ample bed 

A floating forest ' From llie disiant strand 
A line ol golden cars strikes o'er the land : 

Britaiirna s peers in pomp and ruh array, 

Bidoic their king, triumphant lead the way 
Far as tlio eye cun reach, the gamly tiam, 

.A hriglu^irocession, slimes along the plain 

bo liajily thro' the hcav'n's v\ ido [lathless ways 
A comet draws a long-extondad bl.uo , 
krom cast to west burns through th' ethereal frame. 
And hall heav’u s convex glitters with the flame # 

Now to the regal towers securely brought, 

He plans Britjunia s glories In his thought. 

Resumes the delegated power he gave. 

Rewards the faithlul, and restores tlic brave 
Whom sinill tlio inu.se liom out the sin mug throng 
Select, to Ueiglileii and adorn her song 
’llu'f, Halihix To tliy rapacious inmd, 

() man approv'd, is Bntaiu's wealth consign’d 
Her com (while Nwsau louglilj debas’d and rude. 
By thee m beauty trad m truth renew'd, 

All >u-duous work ' again thy charge we see. 

And Uiy own tare once more returns to thee 
O ' foiiu d 111 every scene to awe and please. 

Mix wit witli pomp, and dignity with ease 
J ho' called to shine alotl, thou wilt not scorn 
To smile oil arts thysell did once ailoin 
For this thy n.iiiie succeeding tune shall piuise, 

And envy less thy garter than thy hays 

'1 he muse, if lir'd with Uiy enhv rung beams, 
I’crhaps slull aim atiiiuie exaltcrl tlieuks 
Record our monart h m a nobler strain 
And sing the op'iiiug wonders ol his reign , 

Bright Ciu-oLmas lieavenly beauties tract. 

Her vaUant consort, and his hlooimug race. 

A tram of kings their truitfu' love supplies, 

A glorious scene to Albion s ravish d eyis. 

Who secs by Brunswick's hand her sccpLie away d. 
And Uiiough Ins line from age to ago convey iL 
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Postquam se lumiiio puro 

Implovit, btellasque vagoa imratur, et astra 
Fixa poli.s, vidit quanta .sub luicte jacerct 
Nostra dies, risitque sui ludibria — I.uoan ix 1 1 
Now to the blest abode, with wonder fill’d 
The snn and moving planets ho beheld, 

Then, looking down on the sun's feeble ray. 

Survey'd our dusky, faint, imperfett day, 

And under what a cloud ot night we lay — Rowr 

Thk follotyng letter liavmg m it some ol)S»f*iva- 
lions out of tlie common road, I shall make it the 
^ entertainment of this day . — 

“ Mr. Sl'FtTATOR, 

“The common topics against the pride of man, 
which are laboured by Bond and declamatory wiiteis, 
are taken from the baseness of his original, the im- 
perfections of his nature, or the shoit duration of 

• Fltuiv.'vteatl-houso 


’ those goods in which he makes hiB boast. Though it I 
be true that we can have nothing m us that ougl^ 
to raise our vanity, yet a consciousnesB of our own 
merit may be sorntTimes laudable. The folly therc- 
I fore lift, here . we are apt to pride ourselves in worth- 
i Ic.ss, or, perhaps, shameful things ; and on the other 
hand count that disgraceful which is our truest glory. 

; “ Hence it is, that ihe lovers of praise take wrong 

measures to attain it. Would a vam mau consult 
, his own heart, he would hitd that if others knew 
hi8 weaknesses as well as he himself dutbf he could 
not have the impudence to expect the public esteem. 
l*nde therefore Bows from want of reBection and 
Ignorance ot ourselves. Knowledge and humility 
I come upon us together. 

“ The proper way to make an estimate of onr- | 
I selves, is to considei seriously what it is we value or | 
despise in others, A man who boasts ot the goods I 
of lortune, a gay dress, or a new title, is geueially 
the mark of ridicule. \Vc ought therelure not to 
I admi’-e in ourselves what we aie so ready to Lugh 
at in other men. 

Much less ran we with reason pride our.s^lves 
:ti those things, vvliidi at some time of our life we 
shall certainly despise. And yet, if we will give our- 
sclvc'' the Liouble ot looking backward and forward 
on the several thanges which we have already uu- 
1 dergoiie, and hercaller must try, we sliall iuid that 
'the greater degrees of jur knowledge and wisdom 
' serve only to show us our own nnpeifectioiis. 

I “ As wo use from childhood to youth, we look j 
1 with contempt on the toys and triHcs ivhicli our ! 
jheaits have hitherto been set upon. When we ad- i 
vaiice to mauliood, W'c a«e held wise, in pioportion j 
I to our shame and regret fur the rashness and extra- I 
; -vVigance of youth. Old age liils us with iiioitifyiug j 
I roBectioiis upon a life mispeiiL jii the pursuit ot ' 
'anxious wealth, or uiuertain honour Agieeable to I 
this gradation ol thought in this life, it may be i 
.'reasonably sup])Ose(l that, lu a future .stale, the i 
wisdom, the expoiience, and the maxima of old age, I 
vviiJ be looked upon by a .sepaiate spirit in much tiie 
same light as an ancient man now sees the Jitth' | 

: follic.s and toy mgs of infants. Tiie pomps, the I 
‘ hoiioui.s, the pohcK's, and arts, of moital men, will ! 
j be thought as trilling as hobby -liorscsi, mock battles, | 

I or any other sports that now eiiiploy all the running | 
j and sticugth, aud ambition of rational beings from | 

' four years old to nine oi ten. 

j “ If thi' notion of a gradual rise in beings from I 
I Ihe meanest to the Most High be not a vam imagi- I 
j nation, it is not improbable that an angel looks down I 
I upon a man as a man doth upon a creature which 
' appioachcs the ueaiest to the rational nature. By I 
! the same rule, it I may indulge my fancy in this ! 
[particular, a superior biute looks with a kind of 
' pride on one of an inferior species. If they could 
ruBect, vve might imagine, from the gestures of some 
of them, that they think themselves the sovereigns 
of the world, and that all things were made lor them. 

* Such a thought would not be more absnid in brute 
creatures than one which men are apt to entertain, 
namely, that all the stais ^u the firmament woie 
! created only to pleafik? their eyes aud amuse their 
imaginaiiops. Mr. Dryden, m his fab*le of the Cock 
aud the Fox, makes a speech for his hero, the cock, 
which IS a pretty instance for tfij^i purpose.^ 

Then turning, said to Partlct, * Soe, my dear, 

How lavish nature hath adorn'd the jear, 

I How Uie pale primrose and the violet spriu|f, 

i And birds e.H8,jy their throaty (ilsu.^'d to sing 

I All tiiese are ours, nnd 1 with pleasure sok 

I Man atrultiiifi on two legs, and aping me.’ 
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“ What I would observe from the whole is this, 
that we ought to value ourselves upon those things 
only which superior beings think valuable, since 
that is ihe only way for us not to sink in our own 
esteem hereafter.’* 

No. G22.1 FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1714. 

* 

F’allejiU? prinita vitti. — IIor. I Kp. xviil 103. 

A sale pnvuU) quiet, vhicJi betrayn 

lUelf tu oa^e. and cheats away the days — P ooiky 

“ Mu. Shkcta ion, 

“ In a former bpec iilation you have observed, that 
line greatness cloth uot consist in tliai yioinj) and 
noise wlicjein tlic generality of mankind aie apt to 
I place iL You iia\e (here taken notice that virtue 
I in obscunty ollen ajipcaiH inoro jJliistrioub iii tin* eye 
cjf bupeiior beings, than all that passes lor giandeur 
and magniliceiice among men. 

“ When we look back upon the bi'^lory of those 
who have borne the part ot kings, statesmen, or com- 
riMiideis, they appeal to us stiipped of liiose outside 
oinaments that cia/zle thcir cnnlemporancs ; and we 
regaid their peisoiis as gieat oi little iii piojiortioii 
I to the eminence ot then virtues or vices The wise 
saying*', geneious seiitniients, or disinterested con- 
; duct ul a jiliilosopher undei moan ciuumstautes of 
lite, set him liiglier, 'in oui esteem than the miglity 
' potentates of tlie eaitli, is hen \v<‘ vunv them both 
I thiough the long jirosju'ct of many ages*. Were 
(he inenioiis of an obscuie man, vsho lived up to the 
! dignity ol lus nature, and according to the rules of 
' VJitiie, to be laid before us, sve siiould find nothing 
I in such a character which might not set him on a 
I level with men of the higliest stalioiis. The follow- 
' mg extract edit of the private jiapcrs of an honest 
i count ly gentleman will set this matter m a eleai 
j light. Your leader will, perhaps, coueeive a greater 
I idea of him fiom tliesc actions done in secret, and 
i without a witness, tliari of those wliith have drawn 
1 upon them t'le admiiation ot nniltitudcs. 
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sheep that were pounded, by uight; but not to let i 
his fellow-servants know it. 

“ Prevailed upon M.T, Esq. not to take the law of 
the farmer's sou for shooting a partridge, and to give 
him lus gun again. 

“ Paid the apothecary for curing an old woman 
that confessed herself a witch. 

“ (lave away my favonnte dog, for biting a beggar, 

“ Made the minister of the parish and a whig 
justice of one mind, by jiutting them upon explaining 
tlmur uotioiis to one another. 

“ Mem. To turn off Peter for shooting a doe 
whilo she was eating acorns out of his huiul. 

“’When my neighbour John, vcho hath often in- 
jured mo, comes to make his request to-moriow 
“ Mem. I Lave forgiven him. 

“ Laid uj) my chariot, and sold iny horses, to re- 
lieve the poor in a seal city of corn. 

“ In the same ) ear remitted to my tenants a fifth 
part of their leiits. 

‘ As I was airing to-day I fell into a thought that 
warmed my heart, and shall, I iiope, be the better 
for it as long as I live, 

“ Mem To chaige my son m private to erect no 
monument fur me; but not to put this in my last wrll ” 

No. (i‘23.] MON DAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1714. 

Sod mihi vc'l tc'llns oplern pnu'i iin.v deluscnt, 

Vcl pater oninipoli’iii arli^^at ii.'* fuliniiio ud uitibra‘<, j 

Pidlentes umbras Lrebi, noctcmquo prufiuulam, | 

jlnto, pudor, qiiain te violeni. :iuL tua juia rcsnl.'.iui i 

llle iiieos, pnimis qui me '^d)l .luiuit, .vninii's I 

Abaiulit, illo habcat .sccuiu, serve tqiie sejmliro ( 

ViiK. yKn. iv. ^J. [ 

Jtut first Id yaw'img earth a pasp-ace rend, i 

And let me tbro' the d.irk iib>ss dfstend . [ 

First Ici avcnciiig Jove, with flames from lugli, 

Drive down this bmly to the nether sky, 

(’oudeniii d will) f;h(isls m endless nipht to lie . 

IbMori* I break the piinhled faith I gave ; 

ho . he whd had rny vows .shall ever liave, 

hor whuiB I lov'd on eaith, 1 worship in the ginve 

LhlYURN. 

I AM obliged to Diy friend the love.(>asuist for (bo 
following ciinou.s piece of antiquity, vvliu h I shall 
communieato to the public m Lis own woids; — 


“ In my twenty-second year 1 found a violent 
affectum for my cousin Chailes’s wife giovving upon 
me, wherein I wa*) in danger of succeeding, if I had 
not upon that account begun my travels into foreign 
c'ountiies. 

“ A little after my letuiii into Engl.jnd, at a pri- 
vate meeting with my uncle Francis, I refused the 
offer of his estate, and prevailed upon him not to 
disinherit his sun Ned, 

“ Mem. Never to tell this to Ned, lest he should 
think hardly of his deceased fathei : though he eoii- 
tmiies to speak ill of me for that very reason. 

“ Prevented a scai>dalnus lawsuit betwixt nTy 
nephew Harry and his mother, by allowing her un- 
derhand, out of my own pocket, so much money 
yearly as the dispute was about. 

“ Procured a benefice for a young divine, who is 
.si'ster’s son to the good fnan vvho'Was my tutor, and 
hath been dead twenty years.* 

“ Gave ten pounds to pool Mrs. -- ■■ **,rfly friend 
II_- . — ’s widow. 

“ Mem. To retr^ch nuc dish at my table, until 
I have fetched it up again. 

I “ Mem. To repair my house and finish my gar- 
I dens, in order to.employ poor people affcer harvest- 
time. * 

'* Ordered John to Jet out goodman D 's 


j “ Mr. Spectator, 

I “ Von may leniember that I lately transmitted to 
yon an account of an ancient custom in the* manors 
j of East and West Enborne, m the comity of Berks, 

I and elsewhere. ‘ If a customary tenant die, the 
I Widow shall have what flic law calls licr fire bench, 

1 in all his copy hold lands (Iujtl sola cf ta/.v/u Jutiit; 
j that is, while she lives single and chaste ; but it she 
j commit incontiiicni y, ‘'he furleits hri estate; yet 
I if she will come into the court riding backward 
upon a black ram, with Ins tail in her hand, and 
say the words fullowing, the steward is bound by tho 
custom to re-adimt bei to her free bench — 

‘ Here I am. 

Riding upon a black ram, 

Like a whore as 1 am . 

And for my enneurn cranmm 
Have lost niy btnaim battenm; 

I And for my tad's game ^ 

I H.ive done ttiis worldly ili.Ymc 

* Thcrefoie. 1 i>rny, >ou Mr. bteward, let mo h»vo 

my land again. 

“ After having informed you that my Lord Coke 
observes, that this is the most frail and slippery te- 
nure of any in England, I shall tcdl you, since the 
writing that letter, 1 have, according to my promise, 
been of great pains in searching out the records of 
the black ram; and have at last met with the pro- 
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recdmcs of the court-baron, held in that behalf, for “ Several widows of the neighbourhood, being 
the space of a whole day. The record saith, that a brought upon their trial, they showed that they did 
strict inquisition having been made into the right not hold of the manor, and were discharged aecord- 
of the tenants to their several estates, by a crafty ingly. 

old steward, he found that many of the lands of the . “A pretty young creature who closed the proces- 
manor were, by default of the several widows, for- sioii, came ambling in, with so bewitching an air, 
felted to the lord, and accordingly would have that the steward was observed to cast a sheep’s eje 
entered on the premises; upon which the good upon her, and married her within a month after the 
women demanded the ‘ benefit of the ram/ The , death of his wife. 

steward, after having perused their several pleas,' “ N. B. Mrs. Touchw'ood 'appeared aorording to 
adjourned the court to Barnaby bright,* that they [summons, but had nothing laid to her charge; hav- 
niight have day enough before them. ! mg lived irreproachably since the decease of her 

“ The court bcMiig set, and filled with a great con- ' husband, who left her a ^vidow in the sixty-niuth 
course of people, who came from all parts to see the }ear of her age. 


solemnity; tfic fir'^t who entered was the widow | 
Frontly, who had made her appearance in the last : 
year’s cavalcade. The register observes that finding , 
it an easy pad-ram, and foreseeing she might have [ 
further occasion for it, slin purchased it of the steward. , 
“ Mrs. Sarah Daintv, relict of Mr. John Dainty, I 
who was the greatest prude of the parish, came next | 
m the procession. She at first made some diffieulty i 
of taking the tail m her hand; and was observed, I 
111 pronouncing the form of penance, to soften the j 
two most fmphatUMl W'uids into rlinrum rlanrum; 
but the steward took care to make lier speak plain | 
English before he would let lier have her land again. 


‘ I am, Sir,” See 


No. (V21] WEDNESDAY, NOV. 21. 1711 

Auilire, atqiie tojjam jubco componerc*, 

Ambitjoiie m.il.i. aut arjjciUi pallet amore; 

Quisquis luxuria Huit 2 hat lu 77 

Sit still, and hear, those whom proud tlinii|;rl)|s do •iwell, 
Those thai look i)ale by Iomdj; cojh loo well , , 

Whom luxury corrupts — Carjiiii 


Mankind is divided into two parts, the busy and 
the idle. J'he busy world may be divided into the 
virtuous and the vicious. The vicious again into 
The thiid widow that was brought to this w,oi Idly ' covetous, the ambitious, and the sensual. J'he 
ahriine, being mounted upon a vicious ram, had the jjjp p^rt of mankind arc in a state lufenor to anv 
iiusforUinc to be thrown by him’ upon which she ^ of these. All the other aroTngaged in the pur- 
hoped to be excused from going through the rest ol ' smt of happiness, fJiough often misplaced, and are 
the ceieinony; but the steward being W(dl veised in 'therefore more likely to be attentive to such means 


the law, observed very wisely upon this occasion, 
that the breaking of tlie rope does not hinder the 
execution of the criminal. 

The fourth la<ly upon record was the widow 
Ogle, a famous coquette, who had kept half-a-score 
young lelluws ofi* and on for the space of two years • 
but having been more kind to her carter John, she 
was introduced with the luizzas of all her loveis 
about her. 

“ M rs. Sable appearing in her weeds, which weic 
verj new and fresh, and of the .same colour with her 
wlwmsical palfrey, made a very docent figure m the 
solemnity. 


! likely t 

as shall be pnqiosed to them for that end The nlle, 
who are neither wise for this wmrld nor the next, 
are omphaticaliy called b) Doctor Tillotson, fools 
al largo.’* They propose to themselves no end, hut 
run adrift with every wind. Advice, theiefore, 
would be but thrown away upon them, since they 
would scarce take the pains to read it. I shall not 
fatigue any of this worthless tribe with a long ha- 
rangue; but will leave them with this short saying 
of Plato, that “ labour is preferable to idleness, as 
, briglitness to rust.'* 

I The pursuits of the active part of mankind aie 
I either in the jiaths of religion and virtue; or, on the 
“ Anoihcr, who had been summoned to make her , other hand, in the roads to wealth, honours, or 
appearance, was excused by the steward, as well ; pleasure. I shall, therefore, compare the puisuits 
Knowing in his heart that the good ’squire himself I of avarice, ambiUoii, and sensual delight, with their 
bad qualified hei for the ram. j opposite virtues ; and shall consider which of these 

“ Airs. Quick, having nothing to object against [ principles engages men lu a course of the greatest 
the indictment, pleaded her belly. But it was re- ' l,ibour, suffering, and as^-iduity. Most men in the' 
membered that she made the same excuse the year ^.ool reasonings are willing to allow that a course o. 
before. Upon which the steward observed, (hat she j virtue will in the end be rewarded the most amply ‘ 
might so contrive it, as never to do the service of Put represent the way to it as riig^i d and narrow, 
the manor. . . i therefore, it can be made appeal, that men striig- 

“The widow Fidget being cited into court, in- ' jrlo through as many troubles to be miserable, « 
sisted that she had done no more since the death of ‘ ■ 

her husband than W'hat she used to do iii his lifetime ; 
and withal desired Mr. Steward to consider his own 
wife’s case if ho should chance to die before her. 

The next in older wa.s a dowager of a very cor- 
pulent make, who would have been excu.sed as not 
finding any rain that was able to carry her; upon 
which the steward commuted her punishment, and 
ordered her to make her entry upon a black ox, 

“ The widow Maskwell, a woman who had long 
lived with a most unblemished character, having 
turned off her old chamber-maid in a pet, was by 
that revengeful creature brought in upon the black 
ram nine times the same day. 

• Then the eleventh, now the twenty-Bocond of June, being 
ore the longest days in Uie year 


they do to be happy, my readers may, perhaps, be 
persuaded to be good when they find they shall lose 
nothing by it. 

First, for avarice. The miser is more industrious 
than the saint : the pains of getting, the fears of 
losing, and the inability of enjoying his wealth, 
have been the mark of satire in all ages. Were his 
repentance upon his ticglect of a good bargain, his 
*1 sorrow for hf?ing over-reached, his hope of imjiioviug 
a sum, and his fear of falling luto want, directed to 
their proper objects, they woitW make so many 
different Christian graces and virtues. He may 
apply to himself a great part of St. Paul’s catalogue 
of suffering^. “ In journeying often ; in penis of 
waters, in penis 'of robbers, in perils among false 
I brethren. In weariness and painfulucss, in watch- 
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in^8 often, in hunger and thirst, m fastings often.” 

. how much less expense migiit he '* lay up to 
himself treasures in heaven !” Or, if I may in this 
place be allowed to add the saying of a great 
philosopher, he may “ provide such possessions as 
fear neither arms, nor men, nor Jove himself.” 

In the second place, if we look upon the toils of 
ambition m the same light as we have considered 
those of avarice, we shall readily own that far less 
trouble is requisite to gam lasting glory than the 
power and reputation of a few years; or, in other 
Words, we may with more ease deserve honour than 
obtain it The arabitious man should remember 
Cardinal Wolsey’s complaint, “ Had I served God 
with the same application wherewith I served my 
hnoj, he \^ould not have foisaken rne m my old age.” 
The cardinal here softens his ambition by the spe- 
cious pretence of “serving his king;” whereas his 
words, in the jiroper construction, imply, that, if 
instead of being acted* by ambition, he had been 
acted* by religion, he should have now felt the 
comforts of if, when the whole world turned its back 
ojiqn him. 

Thiidly, let us compare the pains of the sensual 
with those of the viitumis, and see which are heavier 
I in the halance. If may vSeem strange, at the first 
I lew, that the men of pleasure should be advised to 
I (diange their coiiise, be< ause they lead a pauitul life, 

! Yft when ve sec them so active and vigilant in 
I (jucst of delight; under so rnariv disquiets, and the 
j spurt of such vario’us p.issioris, let them answer, as 
I <‘hcy can, if the pains they undeigo do not outweigh 
I then enjoNmeuts. The lutidolitios on (he one part 
j between the two sexes, and the capiices ou the 
i other, tlie debasement of leasoti, the pangs of ex- 
I peetatioTi, the dibappouitruents in possession, tile 
slinks of lemotse, the vanities and vexations attend- 
ing even the most refined delights that make up this 
business of life, render it so silly and unromfortable, 
that no man is thought wise until he hath got over 
it, or happy, but in jiroportion as he hath eleaied 
birnsolf from it. 

'fhe sum of all is this, Man is made an active 
being. Whether he walks in the paths of virtue or j 
vice, ho is suie to with many ditliculties to j 

prove his patience aiiw excite his industry. The 
same if not greater lab Jiu, .s required in the service 
of vice and folly as of virtue and wisdom, and he 
hath this easy choice left him, whether, with the 
strength he is master of, ho will purchase happiness 
or repentance 

\ 

I No. 623.] FRIDAY. NOVEMBER 26, 1714. 

^ - -- Amorps 

De tpiipro jiiodUalur unyui — Iloa (Id. vf. 1:3 
1/Ove, from her tender years, her thoughts employ'd 

Thk lovp-casmst Iq^th referred to me the following 
letter of queries, with his answers to each question, 
for my approbation, I have accordingly considered 
the several matters therein contained, and hereby 
confiira and ratify his answers, and require the I 
gentle querist to confi^rm herself thereunto 

“ StK,*» • ^ 

“ I was thirteen tlie 9th of Novci^jjr last, and 
must now be^in^ think of settling myself in the 
W'orld : and *^0 F would humbly beg your advice, 
wnat I must do with Mr. Fondle, who niakeg his j 
addresses to me. He is a very pretty man, and j 

• Actuated. I 


hath the blackest eyes and whitest teeth you ever 
saw Though he is but a younger brother, he 
dresses like a man of quality, and nobody comes into 
a room like him. I know he hath refused great 
offers, and if he cannot marry me he will never nave 
anybody else. But my father hath forbid him 
the house, because he sent me a copy of verses; 
for he 18 one of the greatest wits m town. Mv 
eldest sister, who with her good will would call me 
miss as long as I live, must be married befoie me, 
they say. She tells them that Mr. Fondle makes a 
fool of me, and will spoil the child, as she calls me, 
like a confident thing as she is. In short, 1 am 
resolved to mairy Mr. Fondle, if it he but to .spile 
her. But because I would do nothing tluvt is im- 
prudent, I beg of you to give me your answers to 
some questions I will write down, and dcsiro you to 
get them printed in the Suee tutor, and I do not 
doubt but you will give such advice as, 1 am sure, 

I shall follow. 

“ When Mr. Fondle looks upon me for half an 
hour together, and calls me angel, is he not in lovci” 

Answer. No. 

“ May not I he certain he wnll be a kind hus- 
band, that has promised me half my portion in piii- 
money, ami to keep me a coach and 8ix*iu the bar- 
gain ?” — No. 

“ Whether I, who have been aequaintcd with him 
this Whole year almost, am not a better judge of his 
merit, thaii my fallicr and mother, wlio never heard 
him talk hut at table?” — No. 

“ Whethei 1 am not old enough to choose for 
myself?” — No. 

“ Whether it would not have been rude in me to 
refuse a lock of his hair-’” — No. 

“ Sliould not I be a veiy barbarous creature, if I | 
did not pity a man that is always sighing foi my i 
• sake’” — No. 1 

“ Whether you would not advise me to run away 
with the poor man — No. 

“ Whether you do not think, that if I will not 
have him, he will not drown hiuiscU ?” — No. 

“ What shall I say to him the next time he asks 
me if I will marry him ?” — No. 

The following letter requires neither introduction 
nor answer- — 

“ Mr. Sri-CTATOR, 

“ I wonder that, m the present situation of affairs, 
you can take pleasure lu writing any thing but news; 
for, in a word, who minds any thing else ? The 
plea.«ure of increasing in knowledge, and learning 
something new every hour of life, is the noblest en- 
tertainment of a rational creature. I have a very 
good ear for a sccicL, and am naturally of a com- 
mumeative temper; by which means 1 um capable 
of doing you great services in this way- In order 
to make myself useful, I am early in the aiiti-cham- 
I her, where I thrust my bead into the thick of the 
press, and catch the news at the opening of the door, 
while it is warm. Sometimes I stand by the beef- 
eaters, and take the huz^ as it passes by me. At 
other times I lay my ear close to tt|^ wall, and suck 
in many a valuable whisper, as iL runs in a straight 
line from corner to corner. When I am weary with 
standing, I repair to one of the neighbouring coffee- 
houses, where I sit sometimes for a whole day, and 
have the new'S as it conies from court fresh and fresh 
In short, Sir, I spare no pains to know howtheworU 
goes. A piece of nows loses its flavour when it hath 
been an hour in the air. 1 love, if I may so apeak, 
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to have it fresh from the tree ; and to convey k to my 
friends before it is faded. Accordingly my expenses 
in coach-bire make no small article: which you may 
believe, when I assure you, that I post away from 
coffee-house to coffee-house, and forcstal the Even- 
ing-post by two hours. There is a certain gentle- 
man, who hath given mo the slip twice or thrice, and 
hath been beforehand with me at Child's. But 1 
have plnycd hint a trick. I have purchased a pair 
of the best coach-horses I could buy for money, 
and. now let him outstrip mo if he can. Once more, 
Mr, Spectator, tet mo advise you to deal in news. 
You may depend upon my assistance. But I must 
break off abruptly, for I have twenty letters to 
write. 

Yours, in haste, 

“Thos. ,Ql ipnukc.” 


No 626.] MONDAY, NOVEMBER ‘29, 17M 

Dulcique anin»OH oovilatc teiiobo Ovin, Met 1. 1. 

With Kweet novelty your ta«tc I'll plense — Kcmi'FV. 

I HAVE seen a little work of a learned man, con 
sisting of extemporary speculations, which owed 


faculties ; but I believe is chiefly owing to this, that 
the longer we have been in possession of being, tb<» 
less sensible is the gust we have of it ; and the more 
it requires of adventitious amusements to relieve us 
from the satiety and weariness it brings along with it. 

“And as novelty is of a very powerful, so is it of 
a most extensive influence. Moralists have long 
since observed it to be the source of admiration, 
which lessens in proportion to our familiarity with 
objects, and upon a thorough acquaintance is utterly 
extinguished. But I think it hath i,ot been so com- 
monly remarked, that all the other passions depend 
considerably on the same circumstance. What is 
It but novelty that awakens desire, cnhanecs de- 
light. kindles anger, provokes envy, inspires horror? 
To this rausc we must ascribe it, that love lan- 
guishes with fiuition, and friendship itself is recom- 
mended by intervals of absence • hence monsters, by 
use, are beheld without loathing* and the most en- 
chanting beauty without rapture. I'hat emotion of 
the spirits, in which passion consists, is usually the 
effect of stirprihc, and, as long as it continues, 

I heightens the agiceahlo or disagieeable qualities 
its object ; but as this emotiou censes (and it ceases 
with the novelty) things ajipear in another light, nrul 
affect U8 cvcnle.ss than might be expected from their 
proper energy, for having moved us too much 
before. 

“ It may not be a useless inquiry how far the 
love of novelty is the uuavoidalde growth of nature, 
and in what respects it is peculiarly adapted to the 
present state. To mo it seems impossible that a 
lea.sonablc creature should rest absolutely satisfied 
in any acquisitions whatever, without endeavouring 


their birth to t!ic most trifling occurrences of life. 

His usual method was to write down any sudden 
start of thought which arose in his mind upon ^he 
sight of an odd gesticulation in a man. any vi-hmi- 
sical mimicry of reason in a boast, or whatever ap- 
peared remarkable in any object of the visible, cre- 
ation. He was able to moralize upon a sntift-box, 
w'Oiild flourish eloquently upon a tucker or a jifair of 
ruffles, and draw practical inferences from a full 

bottomed periwig. This I thought fit to mention, ' farther ; for, after its highest improvements, the 
by way of excuse for my ingenious correspondent, ' mi\id hath an idea of an infinity of thing! stdl he- 
who hath introduced the following letter by an hmd woith knowing, to the knowledge of wliuh 
image which I beg leave to tell bun, is too ridiculous therefore it cannot be indifferent ; as by climbing up 

■ a hill 111 the midst of a wild plain a man hath his 
piO'.pcM't enUiged, and, together with that, the* 
hounds of Ills desires. Upon this account, I cannot 


in so serious and noble a speculation 
“ Mr. Spectator, 

“ When I have seen young puss 
wanton gambols, and with a thousand antic shapes 
express her own gaiety at the same tinm that she 
moved mine, while the old graiinum hath j»at by 
with a most exemplary gravity, unmoved at all that 


plaving her j think he detiacts fiom tin st.ite of the j^lcbsed W'ho 
I . them to be perpetually rniploycd in fresh 

seaiches into nature, and to eteiiiily advancing into 
the fathomless depths of ih'^ )ivine perfections. In 
this thought, there is nothiPj*, bat what doth honour 


passed, it hath made me reflect what should be the | to those glorified spirit-' ; provided still it be remem- 
occasioii of humours so opposite in two creatures, j bered, that their des>rc ol more proceeds not from their 


between whom tbeie was no visible difference but 
that of age ; and I have boon able to resolve it luto 
nothing else but the force of novelty. 

In every species of creatures, those who have 


disrelnhing wii-''t iliey possess, and the [deasure of a 
new enjoyir.eiu is not with them measured by its nVi- 
velty (which is a thing merely foreign and accidental), 
but by its real intrinsic value. After an acquaintance 


been leaat time in tiie world appear best pleased i of many thousand years with the woiks of God, the 
with their condition: for, besides that, to a iieiy-, beauty and magnificence of, the creation fills tberrli 
comer, the world hath a freshness on it that Ptrijres jwith the game pleasing wimdcr and profound awif 
the setise after a roost agreeable manner. Being | which .\dain felt himself seized with as he first 
itself, unattended with any great variety of enjoy- opened his eyes upon this glorious scene. Truth 
ments, Excites a sensation of pleasure; but, us age j cajitivatcs with uuborrowed charms, and whatever 
advances, every thing ^eeliis to wither, the senses ! hath onjc given satisfaction will always do it. In 
are disgusted wiUi their old emtertainments, and ex- | all which they ha/e raanifestly the advantage of us, 


istence turns flat Und insipid. We may see this 
exemplified in mankind. The child, let him be free 
from paiu, and gratified in his change of toys, is 
diverted with tH, eriiallest trifle. Noming disturbs 
the mirth pf the boy but a little punishment or con- 
finement. The VdUth must have more violent plea^ 
RUreft lo employ fiis time. The man loves the hurry 
of an active life, devoted to the pursuits of wealth 
or ambition. And lastly, old age, having lost its 
capacity for these avocations, becomes its own in- 
supportable burden. This va4iety may in part bb 


BCCQUated foi by ihe vivacity and decay of tbt J are cstaWished. 


who are so mucli governed by sickly and changeable 
appetites, that we can with the greatest coldness 
behold the stupendous displavt^i of Omnipotence, and 
be in transports at the tjiuny c.ssaya of ljuman i»kill ; 
dirow aside syeculations of the cublimest nature and 
vastest importance into some obscure corner of the 
mind, to make room for «cw n(; ’.on8 of noi conse- 
quence at all: are even tired of health, beceusc 
Dpi enlivened with eltcrnate ; ahd prefer the 
first reading pf an indifferent autlyir to the second 
or third perusal of iQiie whose merit 'and reputation 


'V' 
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